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A   CRY   FROM   ERIN,   ETC. 


A  CRY  FROM  ERIN. 

Erin,  our  country,  —  our  dear  one  I 
Sadder  thy  dap  grow,  and  sadder ; 
Never  a  promise  before  thee, 

Hardly  a  record  behind. 
Ever  a  yearning  for  greatness, 
Ever  a  crying  for  freedom, 
Ever  with  failure  on  failure  ; 
Thy  children  untrue,  disunited. 

Blind  men  leading  the  blind. 

Oh,  for  a  leader  to  lead  us  ! 

O  God  for  a  leader  to  lead  us ! 

To  teach  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness, 

To  tell  all  the  world  we  are  true. 
Oh,  that  one  rose  up  among  us 
Who  should  be  as  the  voice  of  thee,  Erin !  — 
The  cry,  for  which  we  have  waited, 
The  cry  that  hqs  never  been  uttered,  — 
A  leader  to  show  us  our  trouble, 

And  meet  it,  and  carry  us  through. 

But  never  the  true  one  arises ; 
Only  false  leaders,  self-seekers. 
Showing  the  world  alt  our  folly. 
All  that  is  worst  in  ns,  weakest ; 
Always  the  selfish  and  little. 

Never  the  true  and  the  strong. 
Branding  us  unto  the  nations. 
As  one  which  has  bartered  its  birthright; 
Yelling  for  rights  which  are  no  rights, 

Leaving  unspoken  our  wrong. 

O  green  isle  in  the  ocean. 

Land  of  the  soldier  who  fears  not, 

Land  of  the  warm-hearted  comrade, 

Land  of  the  true-hearted  maid  ! 
Fought  have  our  fathers,  —  how  nobly  I 
Joy  there  has  been  in  the  old  time ; 
Songs  in  the  past,  in  thy  sunshine, — 

None  can  sing  now,  in  the  shade  I 
All  our  hearts'  gladness  is  darkened. 
Heavy  the  shame  lies  upon  us. 
Fight !     We  have  nothincj  to  fight  for. 

Dishonored  we  are,  and  dismayed. 

We  hear  our  own  false  ones  belie  us ; 
We  hear  how  the  English  misjudge  us; 

We  hear  their  pity  and  blame. 
But  we  know  the  fire  of  our  spirit. 
And  we  know  we  are  misunderstanded. 
We  are  proud,  and  despise  all  the  pity ; 
And  yet  we  have  no  voice  to  speak  with. 

And  needs  must  abide  in  our  shame. 

Not  so  in  olden  time,  Erin. 

OnCe  thou  wert  famed  among  nations 

For  piety,  honor,  and  learning. 

Peace,  and  good -will  unto  men. 
Holy  men  came  from  afar  off. 
Lived  tranquil  lives  in  thy  shelter, 
And,  among  turbulent  nations. 

Thou  sentest  glad  tidings  again. 

But  now  wc  are  fallen,  are  fallen  I 
Discord,  and  tumult,  and  murder, 
Clamor,  and  impotent  ravings. 

Are  the  voices  we  give  to  the  world. 
We  are  slaves  to  our  own  meanest  passions ; 
The  flag  of  mad  license  is  brandished. 

The  flag  of  old  Freedom  is  furled. 


Because  of  our  love  of  our  country. 
Because  we  are  simple  and  trustful. 
Because  our  hearts  soon  may  be  fired. 

So  twice  be  the  shame  upon  those 
Who  knew  it,  —  made  Erin  the  watchword 
To  make  us  unworthy  of  Erin, 
To  goad  us  to  murder  and  meanness, 

And  made  us  our  own  hardest  foes. 

And  because  of  our  love  of  our  country, 
Because  we  are  simple  and  trustful. 
Because  our  hearts  soon  may  be  fired, 

O  God  that  a  leader  would  rise. 
To  speak  for  our  desolate  country,— 
To  show  us  the  way  we  may  serve  her. 
To  wipe  out  our  shame  and  dishonor. 

And  open  our  enemies*  eyes ! 

Spectator.  SIDNEY  RHYSAGHT. 


JUNE. 

When  first  the  merry  days  of  June 

Are  dancing  in  the  meadow  green, 
Who  goes  beneath  the  trees  at  noon 

Shall  worship  all  the  summer  sheen 
That  falls  with  golden  light  between 

The  tender,  perfect,  happy  leaves. 
There  is  no  sight  that  could  be  seen, 

Except  the  v/heat*s  ungathered  sheaves. 
That  has  such   power  of  joy  upon  the  heart 
that  grieves. 

For  when  all  men  with  sorrow  bend. 

The  summer  comes  with  bright  young  face, 
Sincing  and  smiling  like  a  friend. 

With  voice  and  motion  full  of  grace; 
"Go,  Sorrow,  by,  and  give  Joy  place ! 

For  happiness  is  yet  alive  — 
I  am  the  winner  in  the  race; 

While  skies  are  blue,  in  vain  shall  strive 
Dark  griefs  to  run  more  swift,  and  at  the  goal 
arrive." 

When  music,  like  a  vear  of  light 

Without  a  night  throughout  the  year. 
Shall  blind  us  with  the  sudden  sight 

Of  all  we  know  both  glad  and  dear, 
Then  vanishes  discordant  fear. 

Then  only  love  is  left  on  earth ; 
June  is  the  music  that  we  hear. 

That  sings  the  song  of  summer's  birth. 
Red  roses  for  the  rests,  white  lilies  of  pure 
worth. 

O  sunshine  dancing  in  the  air 

O  flickering  lights  upon  the  ground  I 
More  lovely  than  all  faces  fair. 

More  like  the  spirit  of  sweet  sound 
Than  anything  but  love  is  found ; 

Eyes  of  the  summer,  heart  of  noon. 
Feet  of  the  year  that  swiftly  bound. 
By  day  you  dance,  by  night  the  moon 
Crowns  with   a  crescent  crown   the   sleeping 
brows  of  June. 

Casseirs  Magazin*. 
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Clough*s  first  important  poem  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "  Long- Vacation  Pastoral," 
and  it  is  in  a  pastoral  poem,  called  **Thyr- 
sis,"  —  and  a  very  beautiful  pastoral  poem, 
one  which  may  be  read  by  the  side  of 
Milton's  **  Lycidas  "  without  losing  by  the 
comparison,  —  that  Matthew  Arnold  has 
commemorated  the  death  of  the  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  whom  I  am  to  speak 
to-night.  Yet  I  think  no  one  would  be 
disposed  to  term  Clough*s  poetry,  poetry 
exactly  of  the  pastoral  order,  in  spite  of 
the  pastoral  elements  which  it  undoubt- 
edly contains.  For  what  is  pastoral 
poetry  ?  I  remember  the  time  when  my 
favorite  aversion  —  I  may  almost  say,  the 
object  of  my  severest  moral  indignation 
—  was  what  I  understood  to  be  pastoral 
poetry.  When,  on  August  loth,  1637, 
Mr.  Edward  King  was  shipwrecked  in  a 
crazy  vessel  bound  from  Chester  for  Dub- 
lin, all  the  crew  and  passengers  being 
lost,  nineteen  Latin,  thirteen  English,  and 
three  Greek  poems  were  written  upon  his 
death  by  his  Cambridge  friends,  of  which 
one  became  very  famous  —  Milton*s  **  Ly- 
cidas." You  remember  the  general  drift 
of  this  pastoral,  which  was  at  the  time 
much  praised  for  being  *'a  pastoral,"  on 
the  ground  that  '*both  Mr.  King  and 
Milton  had  been  designed  for  Holy  Orders 
and  the  pastoral  care,  which,"  as  the 
phrase  went,  "gave  a  peculiar  propriety 
to  several  passages  in  it."  Such  a  pas- 
sage, I  suppose,  is  this  exquisitely  grace- 
ful and  musical  one :  — 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  bhade,  and 

rill ; 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
We  drove  afleld,  and  both  together  heard 
What  lime  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of 

night 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening,  bright, 
Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  west- 
ering wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  route, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

*  Lectore  recently  delivered  at   the  Philosophical 
Hali,  Leeds. 


Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven 

heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

My  sturdy  Yorkshire  sense  of  reality  was 
very  much  revolted,  when  I  was  a  lad,  by 
this  conventional  imagery.  **  What,"  I 
used  to  say  to  myself,  **  can  the  man  mean 
by  talking  of  himself  and  Mr.  Edward 
King  as  having  fed  their  flock  upon  the 
self-same  hill,  and  piped  on  oaten  flutes 
till  the  rough  satyrs  danced,  and  fauns 
with  cloven  heel  from  the  glad  sound 
would  not  be  absent  long?  It  was  all 
rubbish,  of  course.  Milton  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward King  were  together  at  Cambridge, 
and  both  thought  of  going  into  the  Church, 
which  has  been  compared  in  parable  to 
feeding  sheep;  but  they  never  did  feed 
even  metaphorical  flocks  together,  and 
certainly  never  had  satyrs,  and  fauns 
with  cloven  heel,  dancing  to  their  music. 
Why  can't  even  poets  say  what  they  want 
to  say  a  little  more  directly,  and  without 
those  conventional  equivalents  for  things 
which  are  a  great  deal  more  interesting 
to  the  imagination  when  adequately  con- 
ceived, than  they  are  when  conceived  un- 
der the  disguise  of  these  fanciful  and  not 
very  impressive  metaphors?  Why  call 
Mr.  Edward  King  Lycidas  at  all?  Why 
set  up  the  fiction  that  he  belonged  to 
ancient  Greece,  and  lived  in  the  circle  of 
mythological  ideas,  most  of  which  were, 
as  Mr.  Pecksniff  once  remarked,  *  Pagan, 
I  regret  to  say*?  "  I  do  not  quote  these 
grumblings  of  mine  against  the  conven- 
tions of  poetic  speech  for  their  wisdom. 
I  am  well  aware  now  that  it  is  one  test  of 
the  power  of  a  great  poet  to  have  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  apt  use  of  a  conventional 
field  of  fancy,  all  good  verse,  indeed,  being 
itself  the  product  of  a  rare  faculty  for  the 
apt  use  of  conventional  rhythm  and  ar- 
tistic—  which  is,  in  one  sense,  artificial 
—  rhyme.  It  would,  indeed,  be  as  absurd 
to  say  that  to  burst  into  operatic  airs  is  a 
natural  mode  of  expression  for  the  de^ 
spairing  lover  or  the  assassin,  as  to  say 
that  the  most  natural  mode  of  expressing 
the  ecstasy  of  wrath,  even  of  an  unhinged 
mind,  is  to  inveigh  in  such  verses  as 
these,  which  King  Lear  launches  against 
the  storm :  — 
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Blow,  winds !  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage ! 

blow  I  .  .  . 
You  sulphurous  and  thought'executing  fires, 
Vaunt  couriers  of  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Singe  my  white  head  1 

We  all  know  that  wrath  and  misery  at 
their  highest  point  do  not,  in  fact,  take 
orderly  imaginative  shape  in  this  way. 
True  poetry,  in  my  belief,  comes  nearer 
reality  than  any  other  effort  of  human 
energy;  but  it  always  has,  always  must 
have,  a  conventional  element  in  it  —  an 
element  foreign  to  the  natural  products  of 
the  bare  emotions  of  men  —  and  this, 
though  it  is  actually  by  virtue  of  the  use 
of  that  conventional  element  that  it  pierces 
deeper  to  the  core  of  existence  than  any 
one  who  abjures  all  convention  will  ever 
succeed  in  piercing.  Listen  to  any  wom- 
an who  has  lost  all  that  is  dearest  to  her 
in  life,  and  she  will  certainly  not  say  — 
unless  she  is  insincere  and  affected  — 
what  Cleopatra  says  on  the  death  of 
Antony  — 

And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

All  the  imaginative  expressions  of  feeling 
in  true  poetry  are  far  more  perfect,  far 
more  elaborate  than  any  one  not  a  char- 
latan would  or  could  use,  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  that  emotion.  None 
the  less,  the  expressions  which  are  here, 
within  the  conventional  license  always 
permitted  to  a  poet,  put  into  Cleopatra^s 
mouth,  are  the  most  memorable  and  mag- 
nificent expressions  of  the  sense  of  loss 
which  the  English  tongue  contains.  I 
referred,  then,  to  my  old  sentiment  of 
wrath  against  pastoral  poetry,  not  to  jus- 
tify it, —  though  I  do  think  that  in  many 
schools  of  poetry  the  conventional  has 
almost  edged  out  the  real,  and  left  us  with 
no  spiritual  meaning  engraven  on  the 
background  of  lackadaisical  assumption, 
—  but  to  indicate  what  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  alone  wanting  to  Clough,  to  make 
him  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets  —  1 
mean  a  certain  pliancy  to  the  more  con- 
ventional methods  of  expressing  poetic 
feeling.  Clough  had  many  of  the  ele- 
ments even  of  a  pastoral  poet  in  him; 
especially  that  love  of  the  earth,  and  the 
homely  things  of  the  earth  in  their  utmost 
simplicity,  which  has  led,  no  doubt,  to  the 


supreme  idealizing  of  shepherds  and  of 
sheep,  and  of  all  the  details  of  pastoral 
life.  He  has  even  written  one  short  pas- 
toral of  extreme  beauty,  describing  the 
feelings  with  which  a  Swiss  herdswoman, 
whose  lover  is  seeking  his  fortune  far 
away  from  her,  drives  home  her  little  herd 
through  a  sudden  Alpine  storm  to  their 
shelter  in  the  byres ;  and  muses,  as  she 
presses  her  three  cows  onwards  through 
the  driving  rain,  whether  her  lover  will 
have  strength  to  be  faithful  to  her  in  the 
foreign  scenes  which  he  is  visiting,  nay, 
whether  she  herself  will  have  stren<;th  to 
be  faithful  to  him,  if  the  time  drags  on, 
and  no  further  confirmation  of  his  love 
for  her  be  received :  — 

The  skies  have  sunk,  and  hid  the  upper  snow, 
(Home,   Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La 

Palie,) 
The  rainy  clouds  are  filing  fast  below, 
And  wet  will  be  the  path,  and  wet  shall  we. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

Ah  dear,  and  where  is  he  a  year  agone, 

Who  stepped  beside  and  cheered  us  on  and  on  ? 

My  sweetheart  wanders  far  away  from  me. 

In  foreign  land  or  on  a  foreign  sea. 

Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

The  lightning  zigzags  shoot  across  the  sky, 
(Home,   Rose,  and   home,  Provence  and   La 

Palie.) 
And  through  the  vale  the  rains  go  sweeping 

by; 
Ah  me,  and  when  in  shelter  shall  we  be  ? 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie, 

Cold,  dreary  cold,  the  stormy  winds  feel  they 
O'er  foreign  lands  and  foreign  seas  that  stray. 
(Hume,   Ruse,  and   home,  Provence  and  La 

Palie.) 
And  doth  he  c*er,  I  wonder,  bring  to  mind 
The  pleasant  huts  and  herds  he  left  behind  ? 
And  doth  he  sometimes  in  his  slumbering  see 
The  feeding  kine,  and  doth  he  think  of  me. 
My  sweetheart  wandering  wheresoe'er  it  be  ? 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

The  thunder  bellows  far  from  snow  to  snow, 
(Home,   Rose,  and  home,  Provence   and   La 

Palie,) 
And  loud  and  louder  roars  the  flood  below, 
lleigh-ho  !  but  soon  in  shelter  shall  we  be  : 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

Or  shall  he  find  liefore  his  term  be  sped, 
Some  comelier  maid  that  he  shall  wish  to  wed? 
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(Home,  Rose,  and  home,   Provence  and   La 

Palie.) 
For  weary  is  work,  and  weary  day  by  day 
To  have  your  comfort  miles  on  miles  away. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

Or  may  it  be  that  I  shall  find  my  mate, 
And  he  returning  see  himself  too  late  ? 
For  work  we  must,  and  what  we  see,  we  see, 
And  God  be  knows,  and  what  must  be,  must 

be. 
When  sweethearts  wander  far  away  from  me. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

The  sky  behind  is  brightening  up  anew, 
(Home,   Rose,  and   home,   Provence  and   La 

Palie,) 
The  rain  is  ending,  and  our  journey,  too  ; 
Hciph-ho  !  aha !  for  here  at  home  are  we  :  — 
In,  Rose,  and  in,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

Now,  that  is  a  true  pastoral,  full  of  pas- 
toral feeling  and  simplicity,  but  it  has  not 
that  background  of  artificial  convention 
which  we  find  in  **  Lycidas  "  or  indeed  in 
much  more  modern  pastorals.  There  is 
no  artificial  use  in  it  of  the  metaphors  of 
the  pastoral  life  such  as  Matthew  Arnold, 
for  instance,  in  commemorating  Clough 
himself,  has  freely  used.  He  calls  Clough 
**  Thyrsis,"  just  as  Milton  called  Edward 
King  **  Lycidas,**  and  reproaches  him  thus 
for  his  dissatisfaction  with  Oxford  life 
and  labor :  — 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here  ! 
But  once  I  knew  each  field,  each  fiower,  each 

sticky 
And  with  the  country-folk  acquaintance  made 
By  barn  in  threshing- time,  by  new-built  rick. 
Here,  too,  our  shepherd  pipes  we  first  assayed. 
Ah  me,  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd's  holiday  ! 
Needs  must   I  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy 

heart 
Into  the  world  and  wave  of  man  depart ! 
But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away. 
It  irk'd  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest 
He  loved  each  simple  joy,  the  country  fields. 
He  loved  his  mates ;  but  yet  he  could  not  keep, 
For  that  a  shadow  lowered  on  the  fields. 
Here,  with  the  shephe:ds  and  the  silly  sheep. 
Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew,  which  made  him  droop  and  filled  his 

head. 
He  went,  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground. 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing,  —  he  is  dead. 

Here  we  have  the  pastoral  imagery  full- 


blown, the  pipes,  and  the  shepherds,  and 
the  silly  sheep,  used  to  describe  the 
rhymings  of  Oxford  students  or  tutors, 
the  teachers  of  the  university,  and  the 
undergraduates  whom  Clough  was  no 
longer  content  to  teach  ;  while  "  the  life 
of  men  unblest,"  "the  storms  that  rage 
outside  our  happy  ground,"  had  reference, 
I  suppose,  to  the  questions  agitated  at  the 
time  Clough  left  the  university  concern- 
ing the  true  conditions  of  subscription  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*s  turbulent  exhortations  to  all  the 
world  to  abjure  cant,  and  to  live  strictly 
up  or  down  to  the  truth  that  was  in  him. 
** Carlyle,"  says  Clough,  "led  us  out  into 
the  wilderness,  and  left  us  there."  And  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  it  was 
in  great  measure  Mr.  Carlyle's  stern  ex- 
hortations to  all  men  to  clear  their  lives  of 
all  misleading  professions,  which  induced 
Clough  to  throw  up  his  Oxford  fellow- 
ship, and  which,  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's  met- 
aphor, made  his  piping  take  "a  troubled 
sound."  However,  this  is  all  by  the  way. 
I  took  the  passage  from  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's tribute  to  Clough,  only  to  contrast 
it  with  his  own  poetry,  which  never  adopts 
the  conventional  metaphors  of  the  pas- 
toral school  of  poetry,  or  conforms  to  its 
limits, — except,  indeed,  those  limits  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme  which  all  verse  of  any 
dignity  must  observe,  —  and  allows  itself 
none  of  those  freedoms  with  the  uses  of 
conventional  association  of  which  Miltoa 
and  Arnold  so  freely  avail  themselves. 

In  one  word,  Clough  was  almost  too 
grimly  in  earnest,  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  writing  poetry,  for  the  fanci- 
ful play  of  that  sheet-lightning  of  the 
fancy  which  —  when  not  indulged  too  far 
—  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  poet. 
His  mind  was  always  fixed  on  the  real 
world.  The  greatest  poet  puts  the  trouble 
of  the  world  far  from  him,  in  the  very 
moment  of  imagining  and  delineating  it 
with  his  utmost  force.  It  is  the  imagina- 
tive force  with  which  he  projects  it,  so  as 
to  make  it  vividly  visible  to  himself,  that 
really  keeps  the  weight  of  it  ofif  his  heart. 
When  Shakespeare  makes  Macbeth  say: 

Methought   I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Sleep  no 

more  I 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep." 
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Sleep  no  more  .  .  . 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep :   and   therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 

more ! 

he  sheathed,  as  it  were,  the  mortal  an- 
guish of  the  assassin's  guilt  tn  the  fine 
imaginative  scabbard  of  the  poet's  spirit- 
ual expression.  No  murderer  could  have 
said  that,  or  put  the  feeling  of  the  mur- 
derer sufficiently  outside  his  own  mind  to 
conceive  it.  The  poet  who  feels  too 
keenly  the  griefs  of  other  men  —  who 
feels  them  too  much  as  they  feel  them  — 
can  never  find  the  most  adequate  imag- 
inative expression  for  them.  Just  con- 
ceive a  real  human  being  reproaching  his 
mother  in  rhyme,  as  Hamlet  does  for  her 
unfaithfulness  to  his  father, — 

A  bloody  deed  ;  almost  as  bad,  good  mother, 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Yet  the  rhyme  adds  force  and  point  to  the 
imaginative  presentation  of  the  reproach, 
while  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  such  a  reproach  in  real  life.  We 
shall  never  understand  true  poetry  till 
we  have  grasped  the  uses  of  the  various 
conventions  by  which  the  imaginative 
presentation  of  emotion  is  separated  from 
Us  natural  outpourings.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  that  Clough  would  have  been  a 
still  greater  poet  than  he  was  —  and  he 
was  a  much  greater  poet  than  he  is  ordi- 
narily believed  to  be  —  if  he  had  been 
able  to  put  the  life  of  what  he  sang  more 
at  a  distance  from  him  than  he  did  —  to 
pass  it  on  from  his  heart  to  his  imagina- 
tion, and  there  embody  it  in  enduring 
forms.  It  is  to  this  purpose  that  the  con- 
ventional element  in  poetry  is  so  useful. 
When  Milton  wrote  of  Lycidas,  he  hardly 
realized  that  it  was  Edward  King  of  whom 
he  was  writing,  or  realized  it  only  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  his  fancy  to  play  with 
his  sense  of  loss.  When  Matthew  Ar- 
nold sang  of  Thyrsis,  he  half  concealed 
from  himself  that  it  was  Arthur  Clough, 
his  old  familiar  friend,  on  whose  death  at 
Florence  he  was  musing  sadly  amidst  the 
meads  and  backwaters  of  the  infant 
Thames. 

Now  Clough  wrote,  for  the  most  part, 
of  what  was  immediately  pressing  on  his 
heart,  and  his  poetry  is,  I  think,  to  some 
extent  injured  by  the  very  earnestness 
and  constancy  of  his  individual  anxiety 
concerning  the  matters  with  which  he 
dealt.  When  I  first  knew  him  —  a  man  of 
thirty,  with  splendid  brow,  which  he 
would  crumple,  however,  into  the  oddest 
folds  and  plaits,  with  shining  light  blue 


eyes,  and  a  somewhat  florid  complexion  — 
he  had  just  thrown  up  his  fellowship  at 
Oriel,  because  at  that  time  subscription 
to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  condition  of  all  these  Oxford  pre- 
ferments, and  in  deference  to  Carlyle's 
exhortation  to  admit  no  insincerities  into 
one's  life,  Clough,  who  felt  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  thought  himself 
bound  to  throw  up  a  position  inconsistent 
with  his  liberty  of  thought  and  speech. 
It  was  an  act  of  pure  conscience,  for 
which  every  one  must  reverence  him. 
But  its  immediate  effect  upon  Clough's 
mind,  character,  and  imaginaton,  was  not, 
I  think,  wholly  ifortunate.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  Carlyle ;  but,  as  I  have 
told  you,  he  used  to  say  of  him,  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness,  "Carlyle  led  us  out 
into  the  wilderness,  and  left  us  there,^^ 
And  for  a  time,  certainly,  Clough  himself 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  into  which 
Carlyle  had  led  him — lonely,  perplexed, 
at  odds  with  the  society  with  which  he 
lived,  tinged  with  a  Carlylian  scorn  for 
the  conventional,  and  yet  profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  fitness  of  the  frame  in  which 
convention  sets  a  great  deal  of  our  social 
life,  desiring  to  fraternize  with  those  who 
denounce  the  conventional,  but  not  find- 
ing it  very  easy  —  for  convention  is  often 
the  deposit  of  centuries  of  instinctive 
tact  and  taste,  and  no  one  breaks  abruptly 
with  convention  without  feeling  naked  and 
ashamed.  He  was  a  little  Olympian  in 
his  manner  with  strangers  and  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  sympathy  of  friends,  for 
there  appeared  to  be  a  great  depth  of 
pride  in  Clough.  Moreover,  he  was  full 
of  hot  thoughts  cased  in  a  deep  reserve  — 
a  dreamer  of  Utopian  dreams,  with  far 
too  vivid  a  sense  of  the  strength  of  our 
actual  habits  and  prepossessions  ever  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  at  realizing  them. 
He  was  a  passionate  foe  of  luxury  and 
lover  of  simplicity,  though  he  had  a  strain 
of  self-consciousness  that  made  his  own 
manner  somewhat  too  silent  and  stately 
for  perfect  simplicity.  Another  great 
friend  of  Clough's  and  of  my  own,  Walter 
Bagehot,  in  whom  the  world  lost  too  early 
a  very  original  as  well  as  a  very  subtle 
thinker,  has  incidentally  painted  Clough's 
manner  so  vividly  in  one  of  his  essays, 
that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  read 
the  sentences  I  refer  to.  It  is  in  an  essay 
on  Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  Speaking  of 
Crabb  Robinson's  inability  to  remember 
names,  Bagehot  says  that  in  that  excel- 
lent man's  conversation  Clough  always 
'  figured  as  "  that  admirable  and  accom- 
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plished  man  —  you  know  whom  I  mean  — 
the  one  who  never  says  anything:."  And 
in  referring  to  the  delight  which  Crabb 
Robinson  took  in  reading  poems  of 
Wordsworth's  at  his  breakfast  parties  to 
his  friends,  Bagehot  goes  on,  "There  are 
some  of  VVordsworth^s  poems  at  which  I 
never  look  even  now  without  thinking  of 
the  wonderful  and  dreary  faces  which 
Clough  used  to  make  while  Mr.  Robinson 
was  reading  them.  To  Clough,  certain  of 
Wordsworth's  poems  were  part  of  his  in- 
ner being,  aod  he  suffered  at  hearing 
them  obtruded  at  meal  times,  just  as  a 
High  Churchman  would  suffer  at  hearing 
the  Collects  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  these 
poems  were  amongst  the  Collects  of 
dough's  Church."  And  Clough  remained 
to  the  last  a  silent,  reserved,  and  some- 
what perplexed  man,  a  too  anxious  scan- 
ner of  his  own  heart,  a  contemptuous 
critic  of  the  comfortable  middle-class  so- 
ciety of  his  time,  and  a  kind  of  Don 
Quixote  whenever  he  saw  a  chance  of 
really  serving  any  human  being,  whether 
in  his  own  social  sphere  or  not  —  all  the 
more  if  in  one  beneath  it  —  though  no  one 
knew  better  the  difficulties  of  rendering 
such  services  truly.  In  one  of  his  Scotch 
tours  he  walked  two  days  over  the  moun- 
tains from  a  house  by  the  side  of  Loch 
Ericht  to  Fort  William,  and  two  days 
back  again,  only  to  get  the  proper  medi- 
cines for  a  forester's  child  who  was  lying 
sick  of  a  fever  at  the  former  place,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  medical  help.  But  it 
was  not  often  that  so  strong  a  man  could 
see  his  way  to  serving  his  fellow-men 
effectually  amidst  the  perplexities  of  this 
complicated  world  ;  and  hence  he  moved 
uneasily  about,  half  inclined  to  reproach 
the  great  spiritual  Captain  for  not  sound- 
ing the  advance  in  a  manner  more  audible 
to  ears  in  which  so  many  strange  sounds 
are  ringing.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  a 
man  with  his  mind  constantly  concen- 
trated, as  Clough*s  was,  on  the  desire  to 
make  human  society  more  real  in  its  un- 
derstanding of  its  duties,  and  in  his  con- 
scientious laboriousness  to  fulfil  them, 
could  never  be  a  pastoral  poet;  and  in 
spite  of  Clough's  love  for  the  simplicities, 
.or  rather,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  it,  —  for 
pastoral  poetry  is  conventional  in  its  sim- 
plicities, and  he  was  ardent  for  over-riding 
conventionalities  by  the  help  of  some 
truer  insight  into  nature,  — he  never  was 
a  pastoral  poet  in  any  true  meaning  of  the 
term.  There  is  sometimes  a  humorous, 
sometimes  a  passionate,  directness  in  his 
manner,  which  pastoral  poets  eschew. 
He  could  never  have  invoked  the  Muse 


as  Milton  invoked  her,  though  he  once 
invokes  her  in  burlesque  ;  he  could  never 
have  commemorated  Arnold,  as  Arnold 
commemorated  him,  as  a  classical  shei> 
herd.  Clough  was  an  idealist,  but  an 
idealist  always  pressing  for  greater  reality 
in  life,  and  he  liked  neither  the  fancy 
dresses  of  fanciful  poetry  nor  its  vague 
abstractions.  Once,  I  remember,  when 
I  praised  to  him  some  book  with  a  mysti- 
cal  turn  in  it,  he  spread  out  his  hand  and 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
fingers  widened,  instead  of  tapering  to- 
wards the  ends,  remarking  that  men 
whose  fingers  taper  are  disposed  to  sym- 
bolism and  mysticism,  but  that  men  with 
fingers  like  his  cannot  rest  on  anything 
but  broad  and  homely  fact.  At  the  same 
time  his  nature  was  deeply  religious,  in 
spite  of  his  craving  to  satisfy  equally  the 
demands  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions 
of  the  heart.  The  consequence  was,  that 
though  in  pathos  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
some  few  of  Clough's  lyrics  have  rarely 
been  surpassed,  his  whole  poetic  mind 
needed  a  freer  and  larger  medium  for  its 
expression  than  any  which  had  been  com- 
monly used  in  English  poetry.  Some- 
times he  used  blank  verse,  as  in  that  most 
characteristic  complaint  of  his  that  God 
appears  not  to  encourage  us,  in  these 
modern  days,  to  spend  much  time  in 
purely  devotional  attitudes  of  feeling:  — 

It  seems  His  newer  will 
We  should  not  think  of  Him  at  all,  but  turn, 
And  of  the  world  that  He  has  given  us  make 
The  best  we  can  — 

a  remark  to  which  he  returns  again  and 
again,  with  a  sort  of  heavy  groan,  in  his 
correspondence.  But  blank  verse  was 
not  really  a  medium  suited  to  Clough's 
genius,  which  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
genius  for  moving  buoyantly  under  a  great 
weight  of  superincumbent  embarrass- 
ment. I  have  already  quoted  from  Mr. 
Bagehot  a  descriptipn  of  the  plaits  and 
furrows  in  his  forehead  when  he  listened 
to  those  with  whom  he  could  not  agree, 
and  yet  from  whom  he  did  not  know  how 
to  express  his  difference.  I  remember, 
too,  how,  when  I  endeavored,  in  twilight 
talks  with  him,  to  lay  any  of  my  youthful 
perplexities  before  him,  he,  in  the  kindli- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  extreme  embar- 
rassment of  his  intellect  as  to  whether  he 
should  do  more  harm  than  good  by  his 
answers,  would  pick  up  with  the  tongs 
one  little  mite  of  coal  after  another  from 
the  grate  and  put  it  on  the  fire,  as  a  mere 
physical  relief  to  his  perplexed  and  rather 
inarticulate   feelings    towards    a   junior 
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whom  be  only  half  understood,  and  was 
very  anxious  not  to  lead  into  the  rather 
dreary  wilderness  in  which  he  himself  was 
wandering.  Well,  this  sense  of  embar- 
rassment, this  inertia  about  him,  which 
was  very  real  and  constant,  was  bound  to 
get  some  sort  of  expression  in  his  more 
intellectual  poetry;  and  he  found  in  the 
English  hexameter,  varied,  as  he  varied 
it,  with  frequent  spondees  — />.,  with  fre- 
quent feet  of  two  protracted  syllables, 
instead  of  one  protracted  and  two  unac- 
cented —  just  the  medium  that  he  desired. 
For  this  metre  expresses  easily  not  only 
the  resisting  medium,  but  the  buoyancy 
that  makes  itself  felt  through  the  resist- 
ing medium.  I  know  no  rhythm  so  effec- 
tive as  the  rhythm  of  dough's  English 
hexameters  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
at  once  indomitable  buoyancy  of  feeling 
and  the  inert  mass  of  the  resistance  which 
that  buoyancy  of  feeling  has  to  encoun- 
ter. I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean  very 
simply.  In  the  opening  of  his  "Long 
Vacation  Pastoral "  there  is  a  passage 
describing  the  speech  of  the  Highland 
chieftain  —  not  a  very  grammatical  speech, 
but  a  thoroughly  hearty  speech,  encoun- 
tering difficulties  at  every  word,  and  at 
every  word  boldly  overcoming  them :  — 

Spare  me,  O  great  Recollection  !  for  words  to 
the  task  were  unequal, 

Spare  me,  O  mistress  of  Song  !  nor  bid  me  re- 
member minutely 

All  that  was  said  and  done  o*er  the  well -mixed 
tempting  toddy ; 

How  were  healths  proposed  and  drunk  "  with 
all  the  honors," 

Glasses  and  bonnets  waving,  and  three-times- 
three  thrice  over, 

Queen,  and  Prince,  and  Army,  and  Landlords 
all,  and  Keepers ; 

Bid  me  not,  grammar  defying,  repeat  from 
grammar-defiers 

Long  constructions  strange  and  plusquam- 
Thucydidean, 

Tell  how,  as  sudden  torrent  in  time  of  speat  in 
the  mountain 

Hurries  six  ways  at  once,  and  takes  at  last  to 
the  roughest, 

Or  as  the  practised  rider  at  Astley^s  or  Fran- 
coni's 

Skilfully,  boldly  bestrides  many  steeds  at  once 
in  the  gallop, 

Crossing  from  this  to  that,  with  one  leg  here, 
one  yonder. 

So,  less  skilful, t}ut  equally  bold,  and  wild  as 
the  torrent. 

All  through  sentences  six  at  a  time,  unsuspect- 
ing of  syntax. 

Hurried  the  lively  good-will  and  garrulous  tale 
of  Sir  Hector. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible,  I  think,  to 
convey  in  any  rhythm  more  effectually 


the  impression  of  an  eager,  cordial,  and 
embarrassed  speech. 

Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  6nd  a 
better  rhythm  than  this  for  the  purpose 
of  Clough*s  peculiar  humor.  Take  an- 
other instance,  in  the  description  of  one 
of  the  pupils,  the  elaborate  dresser  of  the 
party,  as  he  comes  down  prepared  to  go 
the  Highland  banquet:  — 

Airlie  descended  the  last,  effulgent  as  god  of 

Olympus ; 
Blue,  perceptibly  blue,  was  the  coat  that  had 

white-silk  facings, 
Waistcoat  blue,  coral -buttoned,  the  white-tie 

finely  adjusted, 
Coral  moreover  the  studs  on  a  shirt  as  of 

crochet  of  women : 
When  the  fourwheel  for  ten  minutes  already 

had  stood  at  the  gateway, 
He,  like  a  god,  came  leaving  his  ample  Oljrm- 

plan  chamber. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  poem,  a 
Scotch  damsel,  with  whom  the  poet  and 
hero  has  flirted  —  but  not  so  as  to  endan- 
ger her  peace  —  is  "consoled"  by  this 
gors^eous  youth  in  the  mazes  of  the  Scotch 
reel ;  — 

Is  it,  O  marvel  of  marvels  I  he  too  in  the  maze 
of  the  mazy, 

Skipping,  and  tripping,  though  stately,  though 
languid,  with  head  on  one  shoulder, 

Airlie,  with  sight  of  the  waistcoat  the  golden- 
haired  Katie  consoling  ? 

Katie,  who  simple  and  comely,  and  smiling 
and  blushing  as  ever. 

What  though  she  wear  on  that  neck  a  blue 
kerchief  remembered  as  Philip's, 

Seems  in  her  maidenly  freedom  to  need  small 
consolement  of  waistcoats ! 

Or  take  this,  again,  in  which  one  of  the 
party  —  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  who  afterwards  became  a  Tory 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  now,  alas  I 
no  more  —  is  described  dancing  in  his  ill- 
fitting  Highland  costume :  — 

Him  rivalling,  Hobbes,  briefest-kilted  of 

heroes, 
Enters,  O  stoutest,  O  rashest  of  creatures,  mere 

fool  of  a  Saxon, 
Skill-less  of  philibeg,  skill-less  of  reel,  too,  — 

the  whirl  and  the  twirl  o't : 
Him  see  I  frisking,  and  whisking,  and  ever  at 

swifter  gyration 
Under  brief  curtain  revealing  broad  acres  — 

not  of  broad-cloth. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
either  rhythm  or  words  to  express  more 
vividly  the  absurdity  of  a  bulky  Saxon's 
frisks  in  an  unsuitable  costume. 

But  this  peculiar  metre  suited  Clough 
for  better  reasons  than  these.  I  may  say 
that  there  is  do  verse  like  the  hexame- 
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ter  managed  as  Homer  managed  it,  nay, 
managed  even  as  Clough,  with  his  much 
less  liquid  medium,  managed  it,  for  group- 
ing in  one  impressive  picture  the  rhythmic 
motion  and  the  stubborn  massiveness  of 
nature's  greatest  scenes.  H  there  was  a 
great  buoyancy  and  a  great  inertia  in  his 
own  heart  which  this  rhythm  strangely 
echoed,  so  there  is  a  great  buoyancy  and 
a  great  inertia  in  the  external  scenery  of 
the  universe,  which,  by  this  metre,  he 
harmonizes  for  us,  and  frames  in  one  mag- 
nificent whole.  Take,  for  instance,  this 
grand  description  of  Highland  scenery, 
and  notice  at  once  how  the  mighty  natural 
forces  and  great  diurnal  changes  are 
brought  before  our  eyes  in  it,  and  yet  with 
them  we  are  made  to  see  the  colossal 
massiveness  of  the  earth's  vast  bulk  and 
walls :  — 

But,  O  Muse,  that  encompassest  Earth  like  the 

ambient  ether, 
Swifter  than  steamer  or  railway  or  magical 

missive  electric. 
Belting  like  Ariel  the  sphere  with  the  star-like 

trail  of  thy  travel. 
Thou  with  thy  Poet,  to  mortals  mere  post- 
office  second* hand  knowledge 
Leaving,  wilt  seek  in  the  moorland  of  Rannoch 

the  wandering  hero. 
There  is  it,  there,  or  in  lofty  Lochaber, 

where,  silent -upheaving. 
Heaving  from  ocean  to  sky,  and  under  snow- 
winds  of  September, 
Visibly  whitening  at  mom  to  darken  by  noon 

in  the  shining. 
Rise  on  their  mighty  foundations  the  brethren 

huge  of  Ben-nevis  ? 
There,  or  westward  away,  where  roads  are  un- 
known to  Loch  Nevish, 
And  the  great  peaks  look  abroad  over  Skye  to 

the  westernmost  islands? 
There  is  it  ?  there  ?  or  there  ?  we  shall  find  our 

wandering  hero  ? 
Here,  in  Badenoch,  here,  in  Lochaber,  anon 

in  Lochiel,  in 
Knoydart,  Moydart,  Morrer,  Ardgower,  and 

Ardnamurcban, 
Here  I  see  him  and  here  :  I  see  him ;  anon  I 

lose  him! 
Even  as   cloud  passing   subtly  unseen  from 

mountain  to  mountain. 
Leaving  the  crest  of  Ben-more  to  be  palpable 

next  on  Ben-vohrlich, 
Or  like  to  hawk  of  the  hill  which  ranges  and 

soars  in  its  hunting. 
Seen  and  unseen  by  turns,  now  here,  now  in 

ether  eludent. 

That  shows  how  finely  Clough 's  hexame- 
ter expressed  the  swift  velocities  and  the 
solid  strength  of  nature.  But  Clough's 
hexameters  were  also  singularly  well 
suited  to  express  at  once  the  aggressive- 
ness and  the  almost  mock-heroic  imprac- 


ticability of  the  Carlylian  doctrine  which 
he  desired  to  urge  upon  the  world  in  this 
"  Long  Vacation  Pastoral  —  The  Bothie 
of  Tober-Na-Vuolich,"  as  he  called  his 
first  hexameter  poem. 

Clough,  as  I  have  said,  was  saturated 
with  Carlyle's  general  principles,  and  not 
only  saturated  by  them,  but,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  exhausted  by  their  categori- 
cal and  rather  impossible  imperative. 
But  in  this  poem  he  had  not  reached  the 
stage  of  exhaustion.  He  still  felt  all  the 
inspiration  of  Carlyle's  paradoxes,  all  the 
charm  of  his  peculiar  democracy,  which 
exalts  the  sacredness  of  labor,  and  the 
sacredness  of  faculty,  and  the  sacredness 
of  beauty,  and  the  sacredness  of  almost 
every  real  human  gift  and  talent  you  can 
imagine,  except  the  results  of  what  he 
treated  as  mere  circumstance,  while  it 
tramples  these  last  under  foot  with  every 
species  of  indignity.  The  hero  of  the 
poem  begins  by  preaching,  what,  indeed, 
he  ends  bv  accepting,  that  the  highest 
feminine  fascinations  are  enhanced,  and 
not  diminished,  by  participation  in  homelv 
labor.  He  tells  how  his  heart  was  struck 
for  the  first  time  with  the  sense  of  the 
mysterious  charm  of  woman,  when  he 
saw  some  damsel  in  a  potato-field,  en- 
gaged in  potato-uprooting. 

One  day  sauntering  "long  and  listless,"  as 

Tennyson  has  it. 
Long  and   listless  strolling,  ungainly  in  hob- 

badi  boyhood, 
Chanced  it  my  eye  fell  aside  on  a  capless, 

bonnetless  maiden. 
Bending  withf  three-pronged  fork  in  a  garden 

uprooting  potatoes. 
Was  it  the  air  ?  who  can  say  ?  or  herself,  or  the 

charm  of  the  labor  ? ' 
But  a  new  thing  was  in  me ;  and  longing  deli- 
cious possessed  me. 
Longing  to  take  her  and  lift  her,  and  put  her 

away  from  her  slaving. 

But  soon  the  youth  awakens  to  the  charm 
of  the  aristocratic  lady,  and  then  he 
preaches  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  all 
the  labor  and  toil  of  the  "dim,  common 
populations,**  if  only  it  bear  such  fruits 
as  the  lovely  Lady  Maria,  with  whom  he 
has  been  dancing  in  her  father's  castle. 
Finally,  he  rises  to  his  completest  state- 
ment of  the  Carlylian  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  which  appears  to  be  the  follow- 
ing. It  is  contained  in  a  correspondence 
between  the  "  poet  and  Radical,  Hewson  " 

—  a  Carlylese  Radical,  remember,  not  a 
Radical  as  most  of  us  understand  the  word 

—  and  his  tutor,  on  the  arrangements  of 
the  universe  as  they  are,  and  as  they 
ought  to  be :  — 
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This  is  a  letter  written  by  Philip  at  Christ- 
mas to  Adam. 

There  may  be  beinp^s,  perhaps,  whose  vocation 
it  is  to  be  idle. 

Idle,  sumptuous  even,  luxurious,  if  it  must  be : 

Only  let  each  man  seek  to  be  that  for  which 
nature  meant  him. 

If  you  were  meant  to  plough,  Lord  Marquis, 
out  with  you,  and  do  it ; 

If  you  were  meant  to  be  idle,  O  beggar,  be- 
hold, I  will  feed  you. 

If  you  were  born  for  a  groom,  and  you  seem 
by  your  dress  to  believe  so. 

Do  it  nice  a  man.  Sir  George,  for  pay,  in  a 
livery  stable ; 

Yes,  you  may  so  release  that  slip  of  a  boy  at 
the  corner. 

Fingering  books  at  the  window,  misdoubting 
the  eighth  commandment. 

Ah,  fair  Lady  Maria,  God  meant  you  to  live 
and  be  lovely ; 

Be  so  then,  and  I  bless  you.     But  ye,  ye  spu- 
rious ware,  who 

Might  be  plain  women,  and  can  be  by  no  pos- 
sibility better !  — 

Ye  unhappy  statuettes,  and  miserable  trinkets, 

Poor  alabaster  chimney-piece  ornaments  under 
glass  cases. 

Come,  in  God's  name,  come  down !  the  very 
French  clock  by  you 

Puts  you  to  shame  with  ticking ;  the  fire-irons 
deride  you. 

You*  young  girl,  who  have  had  such  advan- 
tages, learnt  so  quickly. 

Can  you  not  teach  ?    O  yes,  and  she  likes  Sun- 
day school  extremely, 

Only  it's  soon  in  the  morning.    Away !  if  to 
teach  be  your  calling, 

It*s  no  play,  but  a  business :  off  I  go  teach  and 
be  paid  for  it. 

Lady  Sophia's  so  good  to  the  sick,  so  firm  and 
so  gentle. 

Is  there  a  nobler  sphere  than  of  hospital  nurse 
and  matron  ? 

Hast    thou  for  cooking  a  turn,  little  Lady 
Clarissa?  in  with  them. 

In  with  your  fingers !   their  beauty  it  spoils, 
but  your  own  it  enhances  ; 

For  it  is  beautiful  only  to  do  the  thing  we  are 
meant  for. 
This  was  the  answer  that  came  from  the 
Tutor,  the  grave  man,  Adam. 

When  the  armies  are  set  in  array,  and  the  bat- 
tle beginning, 

Is  it  well  that  the  soldier  whose  post  is  far  to 
the  leftward 

Say,  I  will  go  to  the  right,  it  is  there  I  shall 
do  best  service? 

There  is  a  great  Field-Marshal,  my  friend,  who 
arrays  our  battalions ; 

Let  us  to  Providence  trust,  and  abide  and  work 
in  our  stations. 

«     This  was  the  final  retort  from  the  eager,  im- 
petuous Philip. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  your  Providence  puzzles  me 

sadly ; 
Children  of  Circumstance  are  we  to  be  ?    You 
answer,  On  no  wise  I 


Where  does  Circumstance  end,  and  Provi- 
dence, where  begins  it  ? 

What  are  we  to  resist,  and  what  are  we  to  be 
friends  with? 

If  there  is  battle,  'tis  battle  by  night,  I  stand 
in  the  darkness. 

Here  in  the  melee  of  men,  Ionian  and  Dorian 
on  both  sides. 

Signal  and  password  known  ;  which  is  friend 
and  which  is  foeman  ? 

Is  it  a  friend  ?  I  doubt,  though  he  speak  with 
the  voice  of  a  brother. 

Still,  you  are  right,  I  suppose ;  you  always  are, 
and  will  be ; 

Though  I  mistrust  the  Field-Marshal,  I  bow  to 
the  duty  of  order. 

Yet  it  is  my  feeling  rather  to  ask,  where  is  the 
battle  ? 

Yes,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cry,  notwith- 
standing my  Elspie, 

0  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed!    O 

joy  of  the  onset ! 
Sound,   thou  Trumpet  of  God,  come  forth. 

Great  Cause,  to  array  us. 
King  and  leader  appear,  thy  soldiers  sorrow- 
ing seek  thee. 
Would  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed,  O 

where  is  the  battle  ! 
Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  King  in 

Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation. 
Backed  by  a  solemn  appeal,  "  For  God's  sake 

do  not  stir,  there  ! " 
Yet  you  are  right,  I  suppose ;   if  you  don't 

attack  my  conclusion. 
Let  us  get  on  as  we  can,  and  do  the  thing  we 

are  fit  for  ; 
Every  one  for  himself,  and  the  common  success 

for  us  all,  and 
Thankful,  if  not  for  our  own  why  then  for  the 

triumph  of  others. 
Get  along,  each  as  we  can,  and  do  the  thing 

we  are  meant  for. 

1  think  in  that  passage  it  will  be  clear 
enough  that  Clough's  form  of  Carlyle's 
democracy  was  not  working  itself  out  very 
clear,  and  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  his 
being  reported  soon  after  as  saying  that 
Carlyle  had  led  us  out  into  the  wilderness, 
and  left  us  there^  But  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  rhythm  better  adapted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conveying  buoyancy 
of  feeling  and  hope  moving  through  a 
medium  of  "infinite  jumble  and  mess  and 
dislocation  "  —  which  is  Clough's  edition 
of  Carlyle*s  gospel  —  than  the  rhythm  of 
the  hexameters  of  the  passage  I  have  just 
read  you  ? 

But  the  sense  of  desolation  and  half- 
disdainful  bewilderment  is  not  at  its 
height  in  the  "  Long  Vacation  Pastoral.*' 
In  1849,  after  its  publication,  Clough  went 
to  Rome,  and  was  there  during  the  siege 
of  Rome  by  the  French,  and  its  defence 
by  the  triumvirate.     It  was  there  that  he 
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wrote  what  I  regard  as  the  most  striking 
poem  of  his  life,  but  also  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  impotence  to  which 
Carlyle's  gospel,  taken  alone,  leads  a  mind 
which,  beyond  what  it  found  in  Carlyle, 
had  little  but  its  deep  admiration  of  the 
old  classical  strength  to  sustain  it.  This 
poem  was,  again,  in  hexameter  verse,  and 
called  by  Clough  "Amours  de  Voyage," 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  translated 
"Loves  of  the  Way."  One  of  the  mot- 
toes prefixed  to  it  is  from  Shakespeare: 

Oh,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio  ! 
And  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite. 

Another  is,  "  II  doutait  de  tout,  meme  de 
Tamour." 

And  here,  again,  is  the  poet's  own  prel- 
ude, which  shows  in  how  doubting  a 
mood  he  went  to  look  upon  the  glories  of 
the  Old  World :  — 

Over  the  great  windy  waters,  and  over  the 
clear-crested  summits, 
Unto  the  sun  and  the  sky,  and  unto  the  per- 
fecter  earth, 
Come,  let  us  go,  —  to  a  land  wherein  gods  of 
the  old  time  wandered, 
Where  every  breath  even  now  changes  to 
ether  divine. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  though  withal  a  voice  whis- 
per, **  The  world  that  we  live  in. 
Whithersoever  we  turn,  still  is  the  same  nar- 
row crib ; 
'Tis  but  to  prove  limitation,  and  measure  a 
cord,  that  we  travel ; 
Let  who  would  *scape  and  be  free  go  to  his 
chamber  and  think ; 
'TIS  but  to  change  idle  far.cies  for  memories 
wilfully  falser; 
'Tis  but  to  go  and  have  been."  —  Come, 
little  bark  !  let  us  go. 

And  here  is  his  own  criticism  on  his  own 
work,  as,  not  without  a  distinct  resurrec- 
tion of  his  old  classical  enthusiasm,  he 
finally  concludes  it :  — 

So  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  the  good  report 
and  the  evil  ! 
Go,  little  book !  thy  tale,  is  it  not  evil  and 
good? 
Go,  and   if  strangers  revile,  pass  quietly  by 
without  answer. 
Go,  and  if  curious  friends  ask  of  thy  rearing 
and  age, 
Say,  "I  am  flitting  about  many  years  from 
brain  unto  brain  of 
Feeble  and  restless  youths  born  to  inglorious 
days : 
But,"  so  finish  the  word,  "I  was  writ  in  a  Ro- 
man chamber, 
When  from  Janiculan  heights  thundered  the 
cannon  of  France. 

I  call  this  the  most  perfect  of  dough's 
poems,  because  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
bring  out  with  more  striking  poetic  force 


than  Clough  does  in  it  the  state  of  mind 
of  an  enthusiast  for  the  antique  type  of 
man,  who,  for  his  modern  experience,  had 
been  led  into  the  wilderness  by  Carlyle, 
and  left  there.  You  see,  one  by  one, 
almost  all  Carlyle's  crotchets  dissolved  in 
a  classical  tincture  not  at  all  Carlylian  ;  his 
scorn  for  history  itself,  so  far  as  history 
is  not  heroic;  his  detestation  of  formulae; 
his  contempt  for  the  smug  middle-class; 
his  disposition  to  mock  at  the  sentimen- 
talities of  life;  his  hatred  of  the  Jesuits; 
his  grim  preference  for  Sans-culottes ; 
and  yet  you  see  all  these  feelings  blended 
almost  equally  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  classical  ideals  of  which  Carlyle,  in 
his  Scotch  peasanthood,  had  little  or  no 
trace.  A  more  impressive  picture  of  a 
doubting  mind  that  doubted  everything  — 
even  love  —  and  yet  did  not  doubt  that 
the  classical  grandeur  was  grandeur  in- 
deed, and  that  a  disdainful  classical  forti- 
tude has  in  it  an  element  of  strength 
which  is  not  otherwise  to  be  found  by 
those  who  cannot  believe  very  genuinely  in 
any  spiritual  revelation,  is  not,  I  think,  in 
existence,  than  that  presented  in  "  Amours 
de  Voyage."  It  is  a  painful  picture,  a 
picture  of  a  morbid  condition  of  mind  de- 
liberately drawn,  but,  nevertheless,  most 
powerfully  drawn,  and  full  of  lasting  mem- 
ories. I  can  give  you  but  a  glimpse,  here 
and  there,  of  the  results.  Claude  goes  to 
Rome,  sick  of  everything,  and  finds  his 
general  impression  of  Rpme,  in  the  first 
instance,  one  that  he  can  only  describe 
thus: — 

Rubbishy  seems  the  word  that  most  exactly 

would  suit  it, 
All  the  foolish  destructions  and  all  the  sillier 

savings, 
All  the  incongruous  things  of  past  incompatible 

ages, 
Seem  to  be  treasured  up  here,  to  make  fools  of 

present  and  future. 

Rome,  he  says,  disappoints  him  much, 
but  soon  he  "shrinks,  and  adapts  himself 
toit:"  — 

Rome,  believe  me,  my  friend,  is  like  its  own 

Monte  Testaceo, 
Merely  a  marvellous  mass  of  broken  and  cast- 
away wine-pots. 
Ye  gods  !  what  do  I  want  with  this  rubbish  of 

ages  departed, 
Things  that  Nature  abhors,  the  experiments 

that  she  has  failed  in  ? 
What  do  I  find  in  the  Forum  ?    An  archway 

and  two  or  three  pillars. 
Well,  but  St.  Peter's  ?    Alas,  Bernini  has  filled 

it  with  sculpture ! 
No  one  can  cavil,  I  grant,  at  the  size  of  the 

great  Coliseum. 
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Doubtless  the  notion  of  grand  and  capacious 

and  massive  amusement, 
This  the  old  Romans  had;  but  tell  me,  is  this 

an  idea? 
Yet  of  solidity  much,  but  of  splendor  little  is 

extant : 
"Brickwork  I  found  thee,  and  marble  I  left 

thee ! "  their  Emperor  vaunted ; 
"  Marble  I  thought  thee,  and  brickwork  I  find 

thee  1 "  the  Tourist  may  answer. 

In  this  temper,  he  meets  with  a  banker's 
family,  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by  a 
friend,  and  moralizes  on  them  after  Car- 
lyle*s  own  heart :  — 

Middle-class  people  these,  bankers  very  likely, 
not  wholly 

Pure  of  the  taint  of  the  shop ;  will  at  table 
d'h6te  and  restaurant 

Have  their  shilling's  worth,  their  penny^s  pen- 
nyworth even ; 

Neither  man's  aristocracy  this,  nor  God's,  God 
knoweth  I 

Yet  they  are  fairly  descended,  they  give  you  to 
know,  well  connected ; 

Doubtless  somewhere  in  some  neighborhood 
have,  and  are  careful  to  keep,  some 

Threadbare-genteel  relations,  who  in  their  turn 
are  enchanted 

Grandly  among  county  people  to  introduce  at 
assemblies 

To  the  unpennied  cadets  our  cousins  with  ex- 
cellent fortunes. 

Neither  man's  aristocracy  this,  nor  God's,  God 
knoweth ! 

Soon,  however,  Mr.  Claude  "shrinks, and 
adapts  himself"  not  only  to  Rome,  but  to 
the  worthy  Trevellyns  :  — 

Is  it  contemptible,  Eustace  —  I'm  perfectly 
ready  to  think  so,  — 

Is  it,  —  the  horrible  pleasure  of  pleasing  infe- 
rior people? 

I  am  ashamed  my  own  self ;  and  yet  true  it  is, 
if  disgraceful, 

That  for  the  first  time  in  life  I  am  living  and 
moving  with  freedom. 

I,  who  never  could  talk  to  the  people  I  meet 
with  my  uncle, — 

I,  who  have  always  failed,  —  I,  trust  me,  can 
suit  the  Trevellyns ; 

I,  believe  me,  —  great  conquest,  am  liked  by 
the  country  bankers. 

And  I  am  glad  to  be  liked,  and  like  in  return 
very  kindly. 

So  it  proceeds;  Lais  set  faire^  laissez  aJler, — 
such  is  the  watchword. 

Well,  I  know  there  are  thousands  as  pretty 
and  hundreds  as  pleasant. 

Girls  by  the  dozen  as  good,  and  girls  in  abun- 
dance with  polish 

Higher  and  manners  more  perfect  than  Susan 
or  Mary  Trevellyn. 

Well,  I  know,  after  all,  it  is  only  juxtaposi- 
tion,— 

Juxtaposition  is  short ;  and  what  is  juxtaposi- 
tion? 


And  so  the  poem  ffoes  on,  showin<jhow 
Mr.  Claude  half  falls  in  love  with  Mary 
Trevellyn,  and  half  despises  himself  for 
doing  so;  how  the  French  troops  appear, 
and  Mr.  Claude  questions  himself  what 
he  should  do  if  he  were  expected  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  "the  British  female." 
Subsequently  he  sees,  or  believes  he  sees, 
a  man  killed,  but  he  explains  to  his  read- 
ers his  profound  doubt  as  to  what  he  had 
seen,  and  how  small  the  evidence  on 
which  he  can  allege  that  he  did  see  it. 
He  saw  a  crowd  dragging  somebody  or 
something;  he  saw  bare  swords  in  the 
air;  he  saw  pleading  hands  and  hands 
putting  back ;  he  saw  the  swords  descend, 
a  hewing,  a  chopping;  he  saw  them  after- 
wards stained  with  red.  He  stooped, 
and  "through  the  legs  of  the  people  saw 
the  legs  of  a  body,"  and  went  away  sup- 
posing that  he  had  seen  a  man  killed,  but 
profoundly  convinced  that  he  had  very 
little  to  go  upon,  if  the  fact  should  be 
seriously  doubted. 

The  Trevellyns  leave  Rome,  and  Mr. 
Claude  is  greatly  offended  by  having  his 
"intentions"  inquired  after  by  his  friend 
Vernon,  who  marries  the  other  daughter. 
This  throws  him  into  a  fever  of  self-dis- 
trust and  distrustiof  others.  At  first  he 
will  not  follow  them;  then  he  absolves 
the  lady  of  all  complicity,  and  will  follow 
them.  Then  he  loses  their  track,  partly 
regains  it,  is  more  and  more  doubtful  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  inner  mind,  and 
at  last  gives  up  his  pursuit  of  love,  as  he 
has  apparently  given  up  his  pursuit  of  re- 
ligion, from  profound  distrust  of  his  own 
power  to  test  the  value  of  his  own  yearn- 
ings.   The  love-affair  ends  as  follows :  — 

After  all,  do  I  know  that  I  really  cared  so 

about  her  ? 
Do  whatever  I  will,  I  cannot  call  up  her  image ; 
For  when  I  close  my  eyes,  I  see,  very  likely, 

St.  Peter's, 
Or  the  Pantheon  fa9ade,  or  Michael  Angelo's 

figures. 
Or,  at  a  wish,  when  I  please,  the  Alban  hills 

and  the  Forum ; 
But  that  face,  those  eyes,  —  ah  no,  never  any- 
thing like  them'; 
Only,  try  as  I  will,  a  sort  of  featureless  outline. 
And  a  pale  blank  orb,  which  no  recollection 

will  add  to. 
After  all,  perhaps  there  was  something  facti- 

.  tious  about  it ; 
I  have  had  pain,  it  is  true :  I  have  wept,  and  so 

have  the  actors. 

Not  as  the  Scripture  says,  is,  I  think,  the  fact. 

Ere  our  death-day. 
Faith,   I    think,  does  pass,  and  Love;    but 

Knowledge  abideth. 
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Let  us  seek  Knowledge;  the  rest  may  come  thew  Arnold  —  it  is  in  the  second  set  of 

and  go  as  it  happens.  stanzas  addressed  to  the  author  of  "  Ober- 

Knowlcdge  is  hard  to  seek,  and  harder  yet  to  mann  "  —  makes  his  touching  and  tender, 

adhere  to.           '  but  hopeless  wail  over  the  burial  of  the 

Knowledge  IS  painful  often ;  and  yet  when  we  ^^^^^   Christian   hope  — you    will   see,   I 

Seek  itra^d^Vv^'m^rrFaith  and  Love  to  'j^^^^J^^S^  mean  when  I  say  that  while 

come  with  the  chances.  Arnold  feels   what  Clough  felt    he   does 

not  attach  to  those  deeper  feelings  the 
And  so  the  ravelled  threads  of  the  poem  sense  of  final  and  overpowering  authority 
are  all  cut,  in  the  end.    The  fall  of  the  which  Clough,  reason  on  it  as  he  woulcf, 
Roman  Republic  ends  it  in  one  way,  the  was  compelled  to  attach  to  them.     Clough 
exhaling  of  the  lover's  dreams  in  anoth-  would  not  have  written,  as  Arnold  wrote: 
er;  while  the  final  expression  of  a  convic- 
tion that  knowledge  is  greater  than  love.  While  we  believed  on  earth  he  went, 
and  that  none  the  less  you  have  not  khowl-  ^  And  open  stood  his  grave ; 
edge  enough  to  guide  yourself,  but  must  ^cn  called  from  chamber.  Church,  and  tent, 
1          4U  •  ^-  ,-A^^^^  it  *i  ♦u-^  ^u^^^^c.  »>  And  Christ  was  bv  to  save. 
leave  that  guidance  "to  the  d  ances    -  ^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^  far'hence  he  lies 

which  are  perhaps  not  controlled  bv  any  j^  ^^e  lorn  Syrian  town ; 

higher  love— ends  the  poem    intellectu-  And  on  his  grave,  with  shining  eyes, 

ally,  with  a  sharp  click  of  the  rationalistic  The  Syrian  stars  look  down, 
shears. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unjust  to  No;  Clough  expressed  with  a  passion 
Clough  to  suppose  that  this  poem,  though  that  struggles  through  a  pent-up  and  heav- 
it  clearly  represented  his  state  of  mind  at  ing  breast  —  a  passion  not  of  poetic  feel- 
one  epoch  of  his  life,  was  meant  to  pic-  ing,  but  of  bleeding  and  lacerated  faith 
lure  his  deepest  and  truest  convictions.  —  his  sense  of  the  almost  irreconcilable 
How  far  he  might  trust  the  spiritual  emo-  inconsistency  between  the  triumph  of  our 
tions  which  were  so  strong  in  him,  Clough  Lord's  religion  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Dever  clearly  made  out ;  but  it  was  his  world's  evil ;  but  doubt  as  he  would,  the 
deepest  and  final  belief  that,  more  or  less,  higher  buoyancy  of  the  spiritual  faith  as- 
trust  them  you  must,  and  rather  more  serted  itself  at  last,  and  vague  as  his 
than  less.  In  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  faith  undoubtedly  was,  the  final  note  is 
differs,  and  differs  for  the  better,  from  always  exultation,  and  not  mild  despond- 
one  who  has  the  advantage  of  him  often  ency.  "In  the  great  Gospel  and  true 
in  the  form  and  perfectness  of  imagina-  creed,  Christ  is  yet  risen,  indeed,  Christ 
tive  expression,  and  who  writes  much  on  is  yet  risen." 

the  same  themes,  I  mean  his  friend  and  I  must  give  you  one  piece,  in  which  the 

brother-poet,   Matthew    Arnold.     In   Ar-  note  of  exultation  is  predominant,  before 

nold,  the  "lyrical  cry  "is  as  delicate  and  I   conclude.     It   was  written,  no  doubt, 

true  as  it  is  in  Clough,  but  the  poet  has  during  the  latter  part  of  Clough's  life  at 

nothing  like  equal  confidence  that  it  comes  Oxford,  wjien  many  of  his  early  friends 

from  the  same  depth,  that  it  speaks  with  had  followed  Dr.  Newman  into  the  Roman 

the  same  authority.     If  you  will  read  —  I  Catholic  Church  ;  while  some  were,  like 

hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  read  to  you,  himself,  rather  disposed  to  follow  Carlyle 

here  — the  impressive,  the  overpowering  into  a  Church   not  at  all   Catholic,  but 

lines  which  Clough  wrote  under  the  heavy  rather,  grim,  violent,  and   picturesquely 

sense   of  the   overflowing   sinfulness    of  dim.     Clough  felt  these  sudden  separa- 

Naples,  the  burden  of  which  was  that  tions  with  that  depth  of  tender  feeling 

Christ  is  not  risen,  and  could  not  be  risen,  which  always  marked  his  friendships,  and 

in  spite  of  all  the  asseverations  of  loving  expressed  his  own  emotion  in  the  follow- 

disciples  and  tender  women  who  affirmed  ing  marvellously  beautiful  lines  :  — 
that  they  had  seen  him  in  his  risen  form, 

or  else  it  were  impossible  that  all  this  gy^  cursum  ventus. 

evil    should    have    been    generated    and  as  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 

grown  up  under  the  very  shadow  of  his  y^-^^^  ^^^^^^  drooping,  side  by  side, 

reign  ;   and    the   less   powerful,  but   still  ^wo  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 

most  genuine   recantation,  in   which   he  Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 
unsays  his  bitter  words,  and  declares  that, 

nevertheless,  "  in   the  great  Gospel  and  ^Vhen  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze, 

true  creed,   Christ   is   yet   risen   indeed.  And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 

Christ  is  yet  risen ; "  and  if  you  will  com-  Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 

pare  these  with  the  lines  in  which  Mat-  By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 
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E*en  so  —  but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged. 

At  dead  of  night  thenr  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered  — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed, 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared  t 

To  veer,  how  vain  I    On,  onward  strain, 
Brave  barks  !     In  light,  in  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides  — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze  I  and  O  great  seas, 
Though  ne*er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 

Oa  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought,    . 

One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare,  — 
O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas  I 

At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  I 

To  my  ear,  that  exulting  strain  is  hardly 
ever  absent  from  any  of  Clough's  deeper 
poems.  Even  in  the  poem  which  rep- 
resents his  most  cynical  mood  —  the 
"Amours  de  Voyage  — you  hear  it  ris- 
ing again  and  again,  and  sometimes  swell- 
\tifr  till  it  all  but  drowns  the  doubter  in 
him.  His  nature  had  in  it  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  "the  blithe  breeze  and  the 
great  seas,"  which  seem  to  image  all  that 
is  most  elastic  in  the  universe  —  the  elas- 
ticity which  is  at  bottom  spiritual  and  not 
physical,  which  represents  the  indomita- 
ole  power  and  indomitable  love  of  God. 
From  that  buoyant  and  elastic  spirit 
Clough's  poetry  borrowed  the  very  breath 
of  its  life,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that 
those  who,  in  spite  of  the  gravest  differ- 
ences from  him,  "in  light,  in  darkness 
too,"  strain  onwards  like  him,  may  one 
day  find  the  same  port  which  he,  I  am 
sure,  has  long  since  entered. 

Richard  Holt  Hutton. 
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BY  RUDOLPH  LINDAU. 
I. 

When  Yokohama  was  first  opened  to 
European  trade  in  1859,  there  arrived  one 
fine  day  in  one  of  the  earliest  steamers 
from  Shanghai  a  tall,  slim  voung  Irish- 
man, with  fair  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes. 
While  the  boats  were  being  got  readv  to 
land  the  passengers,  he  stood  on  deck 
whistling,  and  gazing  attentively  at  the 
little  town  lying  in  a  crescent  before  him, 


which  looked  at  that  time  more  like  a 
fishing  village  than  the  emporium  of  the 
newly  opened  commerce  between  Europe 
and  Japan.  At  some  little  distance  from 
the  landing-place  the  traveller  noted  a 
wooden  building,  over  which  the  English 
fiag  was  waving.  He  took  particular  no- 
tice of  this  spot ;  and  on  jumping  ashore 
a  few  minutes  later,  went  straight  into  the 
British  Consulate  —  for  that  was  the  edi- 
fice in  question  —  without  asking  the  way 
of  anybody.  Indeed  the  oldest  resident 
in  Yokohama  could  not  have  shown  more 
topographical  self-reliance  than  the  new- 
comer. 

A  burly  servitor  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  official  residence. 

•*  Consul  at  home  ? "  asked  the  fresh 
arrival,  with  the  slightest  possible  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  pointing  towards 
the  open  door. 

The  officer  seemed  shocked  at  the  fa- 
miliarity with  which  his  superior  was 
spoken  of,  and  replied  with  serious  dig- 
nity, — 

"  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  her  Majesty's 
consul  for  Japan,  is  in  his  office." 

The  traveller,  upon  whom  this  repri- 
mand did  not  seem  to  make  the  very 
slightest  impression,  proceeded  to  enter 
the  building;  but  the  constable,  barring 
his  entrance,  gruffly  said,  — 

"  Your  card,  sir,  if  you  please  !  " 

The  stranger  looked  at  this  pompous 
representative  of  the  English  police  in 
Japan  with  some  astonishment,  but  at 
once  handed  him  the  card  with  a  quiet 
smile,  saying, — 

"Very  well ;  here  it  is." 

The  man  went  in  without  saying  an- 
other word,  and  returning  immediately, 
pointed  to  a  door,  and  invited  the  stranger 
to  enter.  The  traveller,  without  hesita- 
tion, turned  the  handle,  and  with  a  firm 
step  entered  a  large,  well-lighted  room, 
where  a  handsome  young  Englishman  sat 
enthroned  behind  a  big,  ledger-looking 
book.  Waiting  a  few  seconds,  and  see- 
ing that  no  notice  was  taken  of  him,  the 
new-comer  at  last  approached  the  desk 
and  said,  in  a  rather  loud  but  agreeable 
voice,  — 

"  I  have  come  here  to  register  myself 
in  the  books  of  the  consi^late  as  a  British 
subject,"  at  the  same  time  handing  the 
consul  his  passport. 

"  You  arrived  to-day  ?  "  asked  the  com- 
mercial representative  of  his  country. 

"Ten  minutes  ago." 

"  In  the  *  Cadiz,'  Captain  McGregor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  the  steamer  bring  the  mails  ? " 
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"Yes." 

•*  To  whom  is  she  consigned  ?  " 

"  To  Dana  &  Co." 

The  consul  had  meanwhile  examined 
the  passport,  and  finding  it  satisfactory, 
copied  the  following  entry  from  the  ofn- 
cial  document  into  the  open  register  be- 
fore him :  "  Thomas  Ashbourne —  British 
subject  —  Dublin,    Ireland  —  civil    engi- 


» 


neer. 

He  then  wrote  on  the  passport  in  large 
figures,  with  red  ink,  the  number  13,  and 
returned  it  to  its  owner. 

The  new  arrival  looked  at  it  carefully, 
shook  his  head,  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
and  stared  again  and  ag^ain  at  the  ominous 
figure.  There  was  something  comically 
familiar  in  his  attitude,  but  her  Majesty's 
consul  for  Japan,  who  in  those  days  was 
considered  a  personage  of  very  great  im- 
portance, did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
place  himself  with  Mr.  Ashbourne  on  the 
footing  of  equality  apparently  solicited. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  by  say- 
ing,— 

**The  fee,  sir,  is  five  dollars,  if  you 

please."  Ashbourne  handed  over  the 
sum,  and  addressing  the  consul  in  an  al- 
tered tone  of  the  strictest  formality,  said, 

'*  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you, 
sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  large 
number  *  13*  which  you  have  just  written 
80  beautifully  in  red  ink  on  my  pass- 
port ?  " 

'*  Oh,  that  signifies  your  entry  in  the 
consular  register." 

**  Ahem ! "  murmured  Ashbourne  with 
a  thoughtful  air;  "then  I  must  tell  you, 
Mr.  Consul,  that  I  have  drawn  a  con- 
foundedly bad  number." 

•*  Well,  somebody  had  to  draw  it." 

*'  Yes,  of  course ;  and  somebody  will  be 
drowned  this  year,  and  somebody  must 
also  be  hanged  this  year.  I  don^t  like 
that  number  *  13.'  I  consider  it  the  very 
worst  in  the  whole  system  of  figures ! 
But  that  is  the  well-deserved  reward  for 
being  too  forward.  Why  on  earth  did  I 
make  a  bet  with  myself,  that  without  ask- 
ing my  way  of  anybody,  I  would  be  the 
first  of  all  the  passengers  on  board  the 
*  Cadiz'  to  call  on  the  English  consul? 
Had  I  joined  my  fellow-travellers,  I  should 
only  have  been  registered  five  minutes 
later,  and  then  perhaps  another  might 
have  drawn  this  unlucky  number  —  and 
welcome  to  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

•*A  very  unchristian  remark,"  inter- 
posed the  consul,  forgetting  for  a  moment 
bis  official  dignity  so  far  as  to  address  a 
guileless  traveller  in  a  semi-familiar  man- 
ner. 


"Come,  now,  I  don't  see  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Consul.  Some  misfortune  must  take 
place  in  this  wretched  world,  but  every- 
body has  a  right  to  wish  that  he  should  be 
exempted  from  it.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
quite  willing  to  leave  the  whole  sum  of 
misery  ^^t  is  daily  endured  on  our  planet 
to  any  one  of  my  fellows.  But  look,  there 
come  three  of  them  now.  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer.  I  have  the  honor,  Mr. 
Cousul,"  and  he  concluded  by  bowing 
himself  out  of  the  august  presence  of  her 
Majesty's  commercial  representative  in 
Japan. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  now  entered 
were  English  merchants,  who,  without  ut- 
tering one  unnecessary  word,  got  them- 
selves registered  under  the  numbers  14, 
15,  and  16,  as  Mr.  M*Bean  from  Glasgow, 
^lr.  Haslett  from  Manchester,  and  Mr. 
West  from  London.  Then  leaving  the 
consulate,  these  three  travellers  —  who, 
during  the  long  passage  from  Shanghai  to 
Yokohama  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  each  other  —  made  oCE  in  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  settlement.  When  about  a 
hundred  paces  on  their  way  they  met  a 
young  man,  who  silently  saluted  them 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  pale  face, 
and  whose  cold  recognition  they  returned 
in  the  same  manner.  The  man  having 
passed,  M*Bean  remarked, — 

"  A  strange  and  mysterious  fellow  this 
Jervis.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  taken  a 
great  liking  to  him." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  West  and  Haslett  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  stranger,  in  truth,  could  not  boast 
of  a  prepossessing  exterior,  though  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  define  the  dis- 
pleasing elements  in  him.  He  was  tall, 
slim,  and  well  built,  with  a  light,  quick 
step;  and  in  his  movements  there  was 
something  stealthy  and  elastic,  like  the 
gait  of  a  cat.  His  smooth-combed  hair 
was  of  a  deep  black  hue,  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  his  clear,  northern  complex- 
ion and  bright,  gray  eyes.  His  sharply 
marked  features  showed  a  bold  and  noble 
profile;  but  looking  full  at  that  smooth- 
shaven  face  and  high,  narrow  forehead, 
the  observer  could  not  help  remarking 
the  prominent  cheek-bones,  the  large 
mouth  with  thin,  firmly  closed  lips,  the 
heavy  jaw  and  broad  chin,  which  gave  to 
the  whole  visage  an  appearance  of  great 
energy,  combined  with  coldness  and  re- 
serve. 

On  Mr.  Jervis  entering  the  consul's 
office  he  found  that  dignitary  again  deeply 
lost  in  the  study  of  the  big  book  afore- 
said; so  he  waited  in  patience,  motionless, 
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until  it  should  please  the  consequential 
man  of  affairs  to  take  notice  of  his  pres- 
ence. At  last  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive slowly  raised  his  eyes,  and  in  a  very 
formal  manner  begged  to  know  in  what 
way  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  visitor. 

Jervis  made  the  same  reply  as  the  travel- 
ing trio  had/ done  a  few  minutes  previ- 
ously. He  was  an  English  merchant,  he 
said,  and  wished  to  settle  in  Yokohama. 

"  Your  passport,  please." 

This  carefully  folded  document  was 
taken  from  a  large  leather  pocket  book 
and  handed  to  the  consul.  Now  Mr.  Jer- 
vis  must  have  been  a  great  traveller,  for 
his  passport  was  covered  with  the  official 
stamps  of  most  countries. 

"Jervis?  —  Jervis?"  pensively  mur- 
mured the  consul  to  himself.  Then  lifting 
his  eyes  from  the  paper  and  carefully 
scrutinizing  his  visitor  for  several  seconds 
—  "Ahem!"    he  observed,  "I   knew  a 

fentleman  of  your  name  in  Singapore,  — 
ames  Jervis,  —  yes;  exactly  your  name. 
I  recollect  him  well  —  very  well ;  he  used 
to  be  known  familiarly  as  'J.  J.'  in  the 
foreign  community.  May  have  been  a 
relative  of  yours?" 
**  No,  sir,"  was  the  curt  response. 
"  1  wonder,"  continued  the  consul,  un- 
bending somewhat,  "what  has  become  of 
•J.  J.*     He  was  a  restless  fellow,  drank  a 

treat  deal,  gambled,  and  I  am  afraid  must 
ave  come  to  a  bad  end." 
Mr.  Jervis  made  a  slight,  significant 
movement,  as  if  to  say  that  all  this  did 
not  interest  him  in  the  least;  and  then  the 
consul,  who  seemed  to  be  sorry  for  having 
so  far  forgotten  his  dignity  as  to  enter 
into  something  like  a  private  conversation 
with  a  pure  stranger,  closed  the  interview 
by  remarking  in  his  habitual  dry,  official 
tone,  "  The  fee  is  five  dollars,  please." 

This  amount  was  paid,  and  the  new- 
comer left  the  room.  Outside,  and  with 
his  back  to  the  constable,  who  kept  look- 
ing at  his  retreating  form,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  lost  in  deep  thought.  He  pen- 
sively stroked  his  massive  chin,  and  an 
expression  of  uneasiness  mingled  with 
sadness,  which  gave  a  softer  expression 
to  his  severe  countenance,  came  over  him. 
Then,  sighing  deeply,  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "  Forward  I  "  and  walking  with 
long,  regular  steps,  he  followed  his  travel- 
ling companions  towards  the  foreign  set- 
tlement. 

n. 

Six  months  had  gone  by  since  Ash- 
bourne and  Jervis  arrived  in  Japan. 
Their  fellow-travellers,  West,  Haslett,  and 


M*Bean,  fell  into  a  quiet,  humdrum  kind 
of  life  in  Yokohama ;  but  the  two  former, 
by  dint  of  superior  energy  and  ambition, 
had  risen  to  prominent  positions  in  the 
little  foreign  colony  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1800,  counted  about  two  hundred 
members,  the  majority  by  far  being  En- 
glishmen and  Americans.  They  were  all 
mostly  young  men,  so  that  Ashbourne  and 
Jervis,  who  were  both  about  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  years  old,  ranked  among  the 
seniors  of  the  society.  Fond  of  pleasure 
and  eager  for  activity,  they  displayed  un- 
ceasing zeal  to  make  a  purse  as  quickly 
as  possible ;  at  the  same  time  they  were 
always  ready  to  court  danger  and  adven- 
ture, for  which,  indeed,  in  those  days 
there  was  plenty  of  scope. 

Life  in  Japan  was  not  very  safe  at  that 
time.  Within  a  i€w  months  several  for- 
eigners had  been  attacked  and  murdered 
by  the  natives,  who  looked  with  fear  and 
hatred  upon  alien  intruders.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  the  foreigners  from  making 
long  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yokohama,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
have  a  good  ride,  or  see  something  new, 
and  discover  some  picturesque  spot  un- 
known to  the  other  members  of  their 
community.  The  incidents  of  these  ex- 
ploratory lours  were  then  detailed  in  the 
evening  at  the  club,  with  more  or  less 
romantic  embellishment;  and  if  anything 
beautiful  or  remarkable  were  reported, 
the  stay-at-home  spirits  would  make  ar- 
rangements for  emulating  the  enterprise 
of  their  companions,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  small  company  of  gay  young  fellows 
would  set  out  to  view  the  newly  discovered 
country.  These  excursions,  however, 
were  never  without  danger.  Many  of  the 
natives  looked  with  intense  hatred  upon 
the  tall,  white-faced  men  who,  laughing 
and  singing,  swaggered  through  their 
streets,  boldly  intruded  into  the  silence  of 
their  temples  and  their  peaceful  homes, 
and  displayed  manners  which  inspired 
their  women  and  children  with  fear.  But 
the  strangers  took  little  heed  of  this. 
With  heavy  riding-whips  in  their  hands 
and  revolvers  in  their  belts,  two  or  three 
of  them  scrupled  not  to  enter  a  thickly 
populated  village  and  curiously  examine 
everything  that  attracted  their  attention, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  defend  their  lives 
against  overwhelming  odds,  or  fly  on  their 
swift  Japanese  ponies  from  any  outbreak 
of  the  furious  inhabitants.  The  only  cau- 
tion ever  observed  was  that  they  carefully 
rode  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  better 
to  scrutinize  men  and  things  right  and  left 
of  them.     These  excursions,  too,  were 
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Tcry  frequently  repeated,  as  the  danger 
connected  with  them  had  a  powerful  charm 
for  the  youthful  Hotspurs ;  and  nobody 
wanted  to  remain  behind  the  other. 

Now,  among  all  these  young  adventur- 
ers«  Ashbourne  and  Jervis  probably  stood 
in  highest  repute,  for  to  them  were  due 
more  interesting  expeditions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Yokohama  than  to  any  other 
members  of  the  community.  The  former, 
in  particular,  had  gained  a  wide  popularity 
by  his  good  temper  and  affectionate  dis- 
position. He  was  known  by  the  nickname 
of  DJHsanban^  which  is  Japanese  for  **  13," 
because  he  was  constantly  complaining 
about  his  great  and  unmerited  misfortune 
in  drawing  that  odd  and  ominous  num- 
ber. 

"  Look  you,"  he  used  to  say,  with  a  face 
which  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest,  "you 
will  see  that  something  unlucky  will  hap- 
pen to  roe  before  I  leave  here."  Cer- 
tainly in  his  own  profession  he  was  rather 
unfortunate.  The  Japanese  did  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  employ  him  in  his  proper 
capacity  as  engineer;  and  as  he  neither 
had  means  nor  inclination  to  engage  in 
business,  he  had  established  a  newspaper 
called  the  Japan  Sun^  the  first  English 
journal  ever  publii-hed  in  Yokohama. 
True  it  is  that  this  enterprising  organ  was 
only  issued  in  an  edition  of  two  hundred 
copies;  but  the  high  rates  of  subscription 
and  advertising  brought  to  the  sole  pro- 
prietor a  comfortable  little  income,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  and  keep  a  horse  and 
the  usual  five  servants:  to  wit,  a  com- 
prador or  cashier,  a  kotzhoi  or  valet,  a 
momban  or  porter,  a  betto  or  groom,  and  a 
kuli  or  man-of-all-work.  Besides  this, 
Mr.  Ashbourne,  as  proprietor  of  the  light- 
diffusing;  Sun^  had  become  a  very  influen- 
tial kind  of  person,  acting,  so  to  speak,  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  government 
officials  and  the  business  men. 

Mr.  Jervis,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  the 
position  he  enjoyed  to  quite  other  circum- 
stances. He  had  now  lived  for  six 
months  in  the  midst  of  the  society  of 
young  men  who  carried  their  hearts  upon 
their  tongues  ;  but  he  had  not  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  any  of  them. 
All  agreed,  however,  that  he  was  the  most 
daring  steeplechase-rider,  the  swiftest 
runner,  the  best  boatman,  the  boldest 
swimmer,  and,  in  fact,  the  unrivalled 
champion  in  all  athletic  sports.  Added 
to  this,  he  was  always  giving  striking 
proofs  of  his  utter  fearlessness.  Even 
the  reckless  Ashbourne  seldom  strolled  of 
an  evening  through  the  city  without  an 
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accompanying  native  henchman ;  but  as 
for  Jervis,  he  never  allowed  a  single  holi- 
day to  pass  without  making  long  solitary 
excursions  into  the  country,  often  return- 
ing after  deep  darkness  haa  set  in.  From 
Shanghai  he  had  brought  with  him  a 
strong  Tartar  pony,  which  he  had  trained 
with  great  care,  making  the  animal,  that 
was  naturally  obstinate  and  wicked,  thor- 
oughly obeaient  to  his  slightest  wish. 
Tautai  —  that  was  the  name  of  the  wiry 
little  brute  —  was  not  afraid  of  taking  any 
obstacle,  and  had  great  endurance  under 
fatigue. 

"One  of  these  fine  days,"  said  Ash- 
bourne once,  "Jervis  will  get  cut  to 
pieces.  He  can  ride,  it  is  true,  and  he 
has  a  splendid  horse,  but  all  that  is  of  no 
use  when  you  are  attacked  from  behind 
and  in  the  dark;  and  Jervis  exposes  him- 
self to  that  kind  of  danger  seven  times  a 
week." 

On  stormy  days  Jervis  would  step  into 
his  little  boat  and  sail  far  away  out  into 
the  sea,  till  he  almost  became  invisible 
from  the  shore. 

"  H  Jervis  is  not  killed  ashore,"  re- 
marked Ashbourne  one  day,  looking  at 
the  ever-receding  form  of  his  companion 
from  the  club-window  through  a  telescope, 
"he  will  certainly  be  drowned.  In  fact  I 
have  an  obituary  notice  of  him  ready  in 
the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Sun,  I  myself 
am  a  good  sailor.  I  was  brought  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  Irish  Channel,  which  is 
pretty  rough  water ;  but  I  do  declare  it  is 
tempting  Providence,  and  nothing  else, 
to  go  out  to  sea  in  such  a  nutshell,  and  in 
such  weather." 

"  He  that  was  born  to  be  hanged  will 
never  be  drowned,"  cynically  observed 
M'Bean,  who  had  never  overcome  the  an- 
tipathy to  Jervis  which  he  first  contracted 
on  the  passage  with  him  from  Shanghai 
to  Yokohama. 

"  Come  now,  M*Bean,  why  do  you 
want  Jervis  to  be  hanged  ?"  asked  Ash- 
bourne. 

"  I  don't  know,"  thoughtfully  replied 
the  Scotsman ;  "but he  looks  somehow  or 
other  as  if  he  deserved  it.V 

Not  only  in  his  business  transactions, 
but  also  in  playing  cards  —  two  occupa- 
tions which  engrossed  most  of  the  time 
of  "  the  pioneers  of  civilization,"  as  the 
Sun  had  magniloquently  dubbed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  community  —  Jervis 
had  shown  himself  unscrupulous  and  reck- 
less. He  seemed,  it  is  true,  to  have  very 
considerable  means  at  his  disposal, 
though  nobody  knew  or  suspected  where 
he  got  them ;  but  more  than  one  were 
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irritated  at  the  exceptionally  good  fortune 
which  always  seemed  to  attend  him  in 
every  commercial  undertaking,  as  well  as 
with  his  gambling.  Fearlessness,  how- 
ever, is  a  quality  which  commands  more 
respect  from  ardent  youth  than  any  other; 
and  if  Jervis  was  not  the  best  liked,  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  community.  But  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  very  much  for  the  dis- 
tinction ;  and  his  indifference  in  this  re- 
spect had  even  something  offensive  in 
the  eyes  of  his  companions.  No  success 
in  trade,  no  personal  compliments^  could 
ever  bring  a  smile  or  a  well-pleased  look 
into  his  cold,  thin  face.  In  America, 
where  he  had  lived,  he  said,  for  some 
years,  he  had  learned  the  habit  of  "whit- 
tling; "  and  whenever  anybody  praised 
him  to  his  face,  he  would  sit  quietly  whit- 
tling away  and  working  with  his  knife  as 
if  engaged  in  an  occupation  that  required 
all  his  serious  attention. 

It  was  the  month  of  April,  and  the  first 
spring  races  were  to  take  place  at  Yoko- 
hama. As  may  be  readily  imagined,  the 
officers  of  the  English  regiment  then  sta- 
tioned in  Japan,  with  a  number  of  young 
civilian  fellows  and  business  men,  took 
the  warmest  interest  in  this  great  event. 
Every  morning  some  twenty  or  thirty 
horsemen  could  be  seen  on  the  turf,  bus- 
ily engaged  in  training  themselves  and 
their  cattle  for  the  approaching  contest. 
Ashbourne  had  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  sporting  club,  and  ruled  there  su- 
preme. He  was  not  only,  however,  busy 
with  his  own  animal,  but  had  also  to  take 
care  of  half-a-dozen  others,  having  prom- 
ised several  friends  to  look  after  their  in- 
terests at  the  races. 

Jervis,  too,  always  turned  up  there  early 
in  the  morning,  but  to  all  appearance  only 
as  a  spectator.  Not  once  had  he  put  his 
short-legged  pony  into  a  canter,  but  paced 
slowly  up  and  down  the  course,  giving 
advice  here  and  there,  though  otherwise 
speaking  very  little,  and  looking  with  an 
unfriendly  —  one  might  almost  say  sneer- 
ing, envious  —  eye  upon  his  comrades. 

One  day  he  came  up  to  Ashbourne,  who 
was  trying  to  get  his  horse  down  a  steep 
drop  —  an  obstacle  which  is  very  common 
in  Japan  in  consecjuence  of  the  terrace- 
like nature  of  the  rice-fields,  and  in  some 
instances  necessitates  a  jump  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet,  which  most  of  the  Jap- 
anese horses  take  very  cleverly.  It  was 
on  the  brink  of  such  a  drop,  then,  that 
Ashbourne  stood  urging  his  pony  forward 
with  whip  and  spur;  but  the  frightened 
animal  only  spread  its  forelegs  and  would 


not  budge  an  inch,  and  kicked  furiously 
at  every  application  of  the  spurs. 
"Shall  I  give  you  a  lead  ?''  at  last  said 

Jervis,  who  had  been  watching  Ashbourne 
or  some  time. 

"  By  all  means,  if  your  Chinaman  is  not 
afraid ;  but  it*s  an  ugly  place,  and  I  doubt 
whether  Tautai  will  take  it." 

"  Come  back  then,  s^nd  I  will  show 
you." 

They  receded  about  thirty  yards,  and 
on  reapproaching  the  drop,  Tautai  went 
over  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  while 
Ashbourne's  pony  stopped  short  on  the 
brink  and  again  replied  with  kicks  and 
snorts  to  the  spurs  and  whip  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  pony  down  for 
you  ?  "  asked  Jervis  from  below. 

But  Ashbourne  did  not  reply;  and  Jer- 
vis making  a  short  detour,  was  again  by 
his  companion's  efide. 

"  Let  me  try  it,"  he  said. 

Changing  horses,  they  again  retired  a 
short  distance,  and  readvanced  in  a  sharp 
canter  to  the  edge  of  the  drop.  But  the 
same  scene  was  enacted  as  before.  Tau- 
tai made  the  descent  gracefully  and  easily, 
whilst  the  Japanese  pony  again  stood  still, 
perversely  determined  not  to  follow  the 
good  example  set  him  by  the  Chinaman. 

"Shall  1  take  you  down?"  exclaimed 
Ashbourne  laughingly  from  below. 

"  Thanks ;  I'll  do  that  myself,"  moodily 
replied  Jervis,  as  drawing  back  he  pulled 
the  horse  in  a  brutal  manner  round  and 
round ;  and  then  pressing  the  spurs  deep 
into  his  flanks,  he  went  at  a  furious  pace 
towards  the  bank.  The  animal  rushed 
blindly  forward,  and  in  a  moment  was  at 
the  dangerous  spot,  where  it  made  a  last 
attempt  to  resist  by  rearing;  but  it  was 
too  late^  Spurs  and  whip  cruelly  applied 
sent  it  forward.  For  one  moment  horse 
and  rider  hovered  in  the  air.  Then  both 
fell  heavily  down  by  the  side  of  Ash- 
bourne, who  had  been  an  attentive  wit- 
ness of  this  bold  equestrian  feat.  Jervis 
was  on  his  legs  in  a  twinkling,  and  caught 
hold  of  the  reins  of  the  horse,  which  by 
some  chance  had  escaped  unhurt.  A 
girth  had  been  broken  and  the  reins  had 
got  entangled :  that  was  all. 

"  Well  done  1 "  cried  Ashbourne ;  "  there 
is  no  one  in  Japan  who  will  do  that  after 
you.  But  you  might  have  broken  your 
neck." 

"  It  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  it  looks," 
replied  Jervis  quietly,  "at  least  not  for 
the  rider.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  risked  the  legs  of  your  pony." 

He  then   assistea  Ashbourne   to  put 
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the  leathers  right,  and  both  set  out  on 
their  wav  to  Yokohama. 

It  haa  been  a  hot  day,  and  the  violent 
exercise,  too,  had  warmed  the  young  men  ; 
so  they  beojan  to  fan  their  dripping  fore- 
heads with  their  handkerchiefs.  Pres- 
ently Ashbourne,  looking  at  his  compan- 
ion, called  out  with  a  loud  laugh,  — 

♦•Why,  what  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing,  Jervis?  You  look  like  a  nigger. 
Your  forehead  is  as  black  as  if  it  were 
painted." 

Jervis  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied  in  an  indifferent  kind  of  way, 

"Oh,  it's  nothing;  only  some  of  the 
mould  from  the  rice-field  which  must  have 
got  into  my  hair." 

A  minute  afterwards,  however,  he  quit- 
ted the  side  of  his  companion,  under  pre- 
text of  taking  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields;  and  without  waiting  for  answer  or 
remonstrance,  jumped  a  ditch  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Ashbourne  looked 
after  him  thoughtfully.  There  was  a 
strange  confusion  in  Jervis's  manner,  for 
which  he  could  suggest  to  himself  no  ex- 
planation. 

Having  galloped  for  a  mile  or  two  across 
lonely  fields  and  woods,  Jervis  arrived  at 
a  little  tea-house,  hidden  among  the  hills, 
where  he  seemed  a  well-known  and  a  wel- 
come guest.  At  his  request  the  hand- 
some young  hostess  brought  him  some 
warm  water,  and  other  necessary  toilet 
material,  with  which  he  retired  into  a 
small  private  room,  and  locking  himself 
in,  emerged  after  a  brief  interval  with  a 
clean  countenance,  and  his  glossy  black 
hair  arranged  as  carefully  as  ever. 

III. 

The  great  day  was  over.  Ashbourne 
had  taken  part  in  eight  out  of  twelve 
races,  and  had  won  no  fewer  than  three. 
Jervis,  however,  who  had  on  all  sides  been 
requested  to  ride,  had  firmly  declined, 
alleging  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  head- 
ache, which  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
the  day  would  only  make  worse.  Most 
people,  it  is  true,  looked  upon  this  as  a 
shallow  excuse;  though  they  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  it. 

But  Jervis  had  nevertheless  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  race;  for  being  con- 
sidered a  most  competent  sporting  man, 
he  had  been  requested  to  act  as  judge. 

In  the  evening  the  committee  of  the 
racing  club,  with  several  young  officers 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
community,  sat  down  to  a  festive  enter- 
tainment m  Ashbourne's  rooms. 

By  and  by,  of  course,  they  became  very 


gay  and  loud,  —  and  the  toasts  —  "Ab- 
sent Friends;"  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home ;  "  *•  The  Ladies ; "  "  The  Secretary 
of  the  Racing  Club;"  "The  Starter;" 
"The  Judge,"  etc.  —  were  proposed  and 
enthusiastically  responded  to.  So  fast 
and  enthusiastic,  too,  became  the  fun, 
that  finally  there  was  not  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-five men  assembled  whose  special  health 
had  not  been  drunk  with  all  the  honors. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  noise,  con- 
fusion, and  merriment  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  climax.  But  Jervis  alone,  though 
he  had  emptied  his  glass  at  every  toast, 
continued  sober,  silent,  and  cold;  and 
whilst  his  companions  were  sitting,  con- 
formably to  the  dictates  of  the  climate,  in 
every  picturesque  variety  of  cool  and  de- 
licious dishabilUy  singing,  gesticulating, 
and  talking,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
flushed  faces,  he  remained  all  through 
serious  and  stiff,  as  if  at  a  state  dinner. 
Not  one  hair  of  his  well-combed  glossy 
locks  was  disarranged  on  his  smooth  fore- 
head. Suddenly  the  loud  and  hearty 
voice  of  Ashbourne  called  out,  "Order, 
gentlemen  !  silence  I "  but  the  request  had 
to  be  repeated  several  times  before  atten- 
tive quiet  could  be  restored. 

"Gentlemen,"  then  said  the  host  and 
chairman,  "  I  have  just  made  a  wager  of 
a  second  *  spread '  like  what  we  have  had 
to-day;  and  you  must  decide  whether  my- 
self or  M*Bean  shall  have  the  honor  of 
standing  it.     Will  you  act  as  judges  ?  " 

"  Yes !  yes  ! "  was  the  reply  from  twenty 
eager  voices. 

"  Well,  listen,  then." 

"Hear,  hear!     Order!" 

"The  story  is  a  little  long,  and  you 
must  not  interrupt  me." 

"Hear,  hear!  Begin!  Order!  The 
story ! " 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  just  been  trying  to 
explain  to  my  honorable  friend  M'Bean 
the  old  theory  of  *The  Little  World.' 
You  know,  of  course,  what  I  mean." 

"Certainly  not,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
guests;  "you  don't  know  yourself." 

Ashbourne  sat  down  with  a  comic  look 
of  feigned  indignation,  but  he  was  at 
once  requested  to  continue ;  and  on  peace 
being  again  restored,  he  complied.  In 
the  first  place,  he  vouchsafed  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  his  boasted  theory.  **  The 
world,"  he  said,  "had  become  so  small, 
that  every  one  must  needs  know  every- 
body else  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  he  would  undertake  to 
show  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  had 
been  connected  with  every  one  of  his 
guests  before  making  their  acquaintance 
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in  Yokohama.  M*Bean,"  he  added,"  main- 
tains that  I  shall  not  succeed  in  proving 
these  pre-Japanese  relations ;  and  this  is 
the  subject  of  our  bet.  I  will  therefore 
now,  with  your  kind  permission,  right  hon 
orable  gentlemen,  proceed  to  prove  — 

But  the  right  honorable  gentlemen  were 
not  at  all  inclined  to  listen  any  more,  as 
Ashbourne  had  already  spoken  long  and 
explicitly.  After  a  while,  however,  the 
idea  began  to  amuse  the  company,  and 
everybody  soon  began  to  grow  interested 
in  Ashbourne's  cross-examination  of  his 
neighbors,  which  turned  out  to  lend  pow- 
erful support  to  his  hypothesis.  After  a 
few  questions,  for  example,  addressed  to 
his  right-hand  neighbor,  Mr.  Mitchell  — 
the  English  consul  —  it  was  found  that 
this  gentleman  had  been  at  Rugby  with 
Ashbourne's  brother.  On  this  occasion, 
too,  the  guests  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  their  host  actually  had  a  brother. 

*'  You  will  soon  make  his  acquaintance,'* 
said  Ashbourne;  "  I  expect  him  here  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  he  will  attend  to  all  your 
legal  business.  For  my  brother  Daniel  is 
a  lawyer,  and  a  very  excellent  one  too,  as 
you  will  soon  learn  if  you  give  him  any- 
thing to  do.  He  had  a  good  practice  in 
Limerick  :  but  while  my  dear  countrymen 
are  rather  fond  of  quarrelling,  they  are 
not  always  quite  so  much  inclined  to  pay 
for  the  settlement  of  it ;  and  my  brother, 
who  is  not  a  man  to  press  his  clients, 
could  not  get  on.  So  on  my  advice  he 
has  determined  to  try  his  luck  here  in 
Japan." 

Then  Ashbourne's  neighbor  on  the  left 
—  the  Dutch  consul  —  whose  examination 
had  begun  after  that  of  his  English  col- 
league, soon  declared  himself  to  have 
been  in  some  way  connected  with  Ash- 
bourne before  meeting  him  in  Japan. 
Several  years  previously  he  had  occupied 
an  official  position  in  the  colony  of  Bata- 
via,  where  his  most  intimate  u'iend  was 
an  English  merchant,  married  to  a  cousin 
of  Ashbourne. 

"  Of  course  —  of  course,"  said  Ash- 
bourne triumphantly,  as  he  turned  away 
and  addressed  himself  to  another  of  his 
guests,  each  of  whom,  one  after  the  other, 
was  found  to  have  stood,  before  coming 
to  Japyan,  in  somg  relation  or  other  to  their 
entertainer.  Meanwhile,  however,  Ash- 
bourne himself  had  thus  been  obliged  to 
reveal  many  fragments  of  his  own  biog- 
raphy. He  had  named  relations,  friends, 
schools  and  tutors,  fellow-pupils ;  and  so 
it  often  happened  that  before  he  finished 
the  examination  of  one  of  his  guests,  an- 
other would  interrupt  him  at  the  mention 


of  some  name,  exclaiming  that  the  bearer 
of  it  was  a  friend  or  relation  of  his  too. 
Thus  the  conversation  had  almost  become 
general,  and  was  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  fun  and  laughter. 

**  Look  here,"  said  one  of  the  company, 
*'Gilmoreand  I  are  second  cousins;  we 
have  just  discovered  it." 

**  West's  uncle  was  my  private  tutor! " 
exclaimed  another. 

"  M*Bean's  cousin  was  my  first  love," 
cried  out  a  third,  amid  expostulating  cries 
of  "  Oh.  oh  ! "  and  "  Honor  bright ! " 

M*Bean  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
had  lost  the  wager;  for  in  addition  to  the 
overwhelming  evidence  thus  adduced,  it 
turned  out  that  he  himself  had  many 
years  previously  been  in  business  with  a 
distant  relation  of  Ashbourne's  family. 

This  game  of  cross-questioning  had 
occupied  the  attention  ot  the  guests  so 
closely,  that  no  one  had  noticed  the  sin- 
gular demeanor  of  Jervis  all  the  while. 
For  some  time  he  had  sat  silently,  looking 
down  before  him  and  blankly  playing  with 
his  glass.  But  any  close  observer  would 
have  noticed  that  thick  drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  on  his  forehead.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  suddenly  rose  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  open  veranda,  as  if  he  felt  the 
want  of  fresh  air. 

On  returning  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
noise  and  confusion  were  lasting  on. 
Every  one  had  found  out  amongst  his 
companions  some  old  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance in  a  more  or  less  remote  degree ; 
and  every  one  was  desirous  of  continuing 
his  interesting  voyage  of  discovery  round 
**  the  small  world." 

Young  Gilmore,  who  had  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  now  unmasking  among 
his  "co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile"  a 
cousin  and  half  a  dozen  intimates  of  his 
numerous  family,  began  to  look  round  for 
some  new  and  likelv  object  of  concealed 
kinship.  His  eye  fell  upon  Jervis,  who 
was  just  re-entering  the  room. 

"  Holloa !  "  he  exclaimed,  placing  his 
hand  in  a  friendly  way  on  Jervis's  shoul- 
der; "it  is  your  turn  now.  H  not  my 
cousin,  you  are  sure  to  be  some  old  friend 
of  mine.  Where  were  you  born  ?  Are 
your  parents  alive  ?  At  what  school  were 
you?    What " 

But  here  he  suddenly  became  silent. 
For  out  of  Jervis's  pale  face  there  flashed 
a  pair  of  eyes  so  angry  and  wicked  that 
the  rest  of  Gilmore's  sentence  died  on  his 
lips. 

"  Why,  what  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  he  asked  in  astonishment. 

Some  of  the  company  had  also  been 
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witnesses  of  this  scene,  and  now  looked 
intently  towards  Gilmore  and  Jervis.  The 
attention  of  others,  too,  was  roused  by 
the  incident,  and  suddenly  deep  silence 
reigned  in  the  room  which  only  a  few  sec- 
onds before  had  been  full  of  merriment 
and  laughter.  All  eyes  were  now  turned 
towards  the  two  young  men. 

**  What  ever  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
again  inquired  Gilmore. 

Jervis  looked  round,  an  expression  of 
utter  confusion  and  helplessness  came 
over  his  face,  which  was  presently  lit  up 
for  a  moment  by  a  painfully  forced  smile, 
and  in  a  hoarse  voice  he  repeated, — 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  That 
which  will  be  the  matter  with  most  of  you 
to-morrow.  Ashbourne's  wine  has  been 
too  much  for  me."  Then  approaching 
the  door  with  an  unsteady  gait  he  disap- 
peared. 

IV. 

The  excuse  given  by  Jervis  for  so  sud- 
denly retiring  from  the  society  of  his  fes- 
tive companions  on  the  evening  of  the 
race-day  might  seem  plausible  enough ; 
but  neither  Ashbourne  nor  his  friends 
were  satisfied  with  it.  Gilmore  himself, 
too,  contributed  not  a  little  to  stamp  Jer- 
vis*s  answer  as  undeserving  of  credit. 

"  The  man  looked  at  me,"  said  Gilmore, 
"as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  me  with  his  eyes. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  an  evil 
expression  in  any  human  face.  Good 
gracious!  even  now  when  I  think  of  it  a 
chill  comes  over  me.  Had  I  accused  the 
fellow  of  crime  instead  of  asking  him  a 
perfectly  harmless  question,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  eyed  me  with  more  savage 
rage.  He  tipsy  ?  I  don't  believe  it !  So 
intensely  wicked  no  drunken  man  ever 
yet  looked.  Til  lay  a  wager  that  he  was 
the  soberest  of  us  all." 

**  Well,  then,  what  could  have  been  the 
matter  with  him?" 

**  Perhaps  Gilmore*s  question  made  him 
angry.  He  may  have  very  good  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  speak  of  his  past.  I 
have  really  been  affected  by  Ashbourne's 
theory.  I  shall  henceforth  distrust  a  man 
of  whom  I  know  nothing." 

It  was  the  cautious,  or  rather  suspicious 
Scotsman,  M'Bean,  who  made  this  last 
remark,  and  his  youthful  hearers  gazed  at 
each  other  in  surprise.  They  were  good- 
hearted  fellows,  they  were.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  might  have  formed  a  not 
very  flattering  opinion  of  Jervis,  but  every 
one  was  discreet  enough  to  keep  to  him- 
self what  he  thought  in  this  respect. 

The  reputation  of  Jervis,  however,  in 


the  little  foreign  community,  had  suffered 
seriously.  Everybody  felt  that,  and  he 
himself  most  of  all,  on  appearing  in  the 
club  next  evening.  His  former  compan- 
ions did  not  exactly  avoid  him,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  he  now  moved  in  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  was  strange  and  soli- 
tary. Nobody  had  anything  to  say  to 
him,  and  few  came  near  him.  .  It  was  no« 
ticeable  that  when  he  approached  a  group 
of  merrymakers  the  laughter  and  the  talk 
would  instantly  stop,  as  if  they  had  agreed 
not  to  say  anything  in  his  presence.  In 
fact  he  gradually  became  a  rather  unwel- 
come guest  in  the  midst  of  the  little  com- 
munity, which  was  composed,  on  the 
whole,  of  sympathizing  and  homogeneous 
elements.  He  felt  himself,  too,  that  he 
was  in  the  way.  The  young  men  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  become  conscious  how 
it  had  come  to  pass  that  they  had  always 
been  prevented  from  approaching  him  in 
an  open  friendly  way.  They  all  knew 
each  other;  but  of  Jervis  nobody  knew 
anything,  neither  whence  he  came  nor 
whither  he  went.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  be- 
long to  their  "little  world."  He  was  a 
stranger,  and  the  only  stranger,  in  this 
motley  crowd,  formed  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  burning  summer  came,  and  put  a 
stop  to  most  social  gatherings.  Long 
excursions  into  the  interior  became  fa- 
tiguing; and  the  club-room  evenings  were 
shortened,  by  most  of  the  members  retir- 
ing to  bed  early,  in  order  to  rise  betimes 
and  enjoy  the  first  fresh  hours  of  the 
day. 

The  great  race-day,  too,  being  over,  the 
youthful  sporting  men  forsook  the  course, 
and  the  turf  was  deserted. 

Jervis  had  never  pushed  himself  into 
the  foreground,  never  even  been  sociable. 
Now,  however,  without  any  apparently 
well-defined  reason,  he  became  still  more 
reserved,  and  after  a  little  time  disap- 
peared almost  entirely  from  public  society. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  every  one  were 
afraid  to  speak  to  him.  As  for  him,  he 
never  was  the  first  to  address  any  one. 
Coldly  bowing,  he  would  pass  his  former 
companions  in  the  street;  and  sometimes 
would  not  be  seen  at  all  for  days. 

Jervis  lived  with  his  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese servants  in  a  small  house  on  the 
edge  of  a  vast  uncultivated  tract  called 
"The  Swamp,"  which  until  the  arrival  of 
the  foreigners  had  been  under  water,  and 
the  exhalations  from  which  generated  ma- 
larious fevers  during  the  summer.  But  it 
had  been  drained,  and  was  now  covered 
with  a  beautiful  soft  carpet  of  grass.    At 
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the  time  of  which  we  speak,  it  separated 
the  foreign  settlement  from  an  evil-famed 
Japanese  quarter  called  "  Yankiro,"  filled 
with  tea-houses  and  tap-rooms,  generally 
crowded  all  night  long  with  noisy  natives 
and  drunken  European  and  American 
sailors.  Riots  and  fights  were  the  rule  of 
the  place ;  and  the  respectable  members 
of  the  community  were  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  the  neighborhood,  unless,  indeed,  any 
of  the  older  residents  took  an  occasional 
stroll  out  that  way  with  some  newcomer, 
to  show  him  the  singular  manners  and 
customs  of  the  aborigines. 

The  streets  of  Yokohama  were  not 
lighted  in  the  year  i860,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sun  set  they  became  dark  and  de- 
serted. Whoever,  therefore,  wanted  to 
go  out  at  night,  generally  took  with  him 
two  or  three  Japanese  servants,  with 
handsome  paper  lanterns,  whereon  the 
arms  of  his  native  country  were  painted 
in  gay  colors.  To  this  many  added  the 
number  of  their  houses  ;  and  thus  from  a 
distance  one  could  easily  recognize  friends 
moving  about  in  the  street.  One  was 
always  very  glad  to  meet  an  acquaintance 
for  company's  sake,  for  the  streets,  were 
not  very  safe.  From  any  dark  corner  a 
murderous  samurai  )r  lonin  (armed  noble- 
man) might  spring  forth ;  and  therefore  no 
European  or  American  ventured  abroad 
in  the  evening  without  his  revolver  ready 
for  use. 

Ashbourne  and  Jervis  were  neighbors, 
their  dwellings  being  only  separated  by  a 
low  wooden  fence;  and  from  the  veranda 
of  either  house  one  could  easily  look  into 
the  windows  of  the  other. 

Now  one  evening,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  a  merry  crew  of  youthful  spirits 
were  assembled  in  Ashbourne's  rooms. 
It  was  very  hot  in  the  lighted  chambers ; 
mosquitoes  entered  in  swarms;  and  the 
guests  had  therefore  retired  to  the  dark 
and  cool  veranda,  there  to  recline  in 
large  bamboo  chairs,  smoke,  drink  tea  or 
brandy-and-soda,  and  talk  languidly  on  all 
kinds  of  topics.  Soon,  however,  they  be- 
came tired  and  worn  out,  for  most  of  them 
had  a  hard  day's  work  behind  them. 

It  was  late,  and  the  night  was  dark, 
close,  and  still.  During  pauses  in  the 
conversation,  one  could  hear  the  ceaseless 
hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean ;  while  from 
the  neighboring  houses  resounded  the 
short  harsh  noise  made  by  the  Japanese 
watchmen  by  knocking  two  pieces  of 
bamboo  against  each  other.  One  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  this  signal,  which 
ceases  then  to  disturb  sleep,  while  fright- 
ening thieves  and  other  evil-doers. 


From  the  Yankiro,  too,  across  the  vast 
deserted  swamp,  resounded  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  samsirty  the  three-stringed  Japanese 
guitar. 

**  Jervis's  house  is  all  lighted  up,"  said 
some  one.  "  What  on  earth  can  that  fel- 
low be  doing  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and 
all  alone  too?" 

"  Studying  Japanese,"  replied  M*Bean. 
**  He  gets  on  well  with  it,  I  hear.  We 
have  the  same  master." 

*Mt  seems  to  me  he  wants  to  make 
himself  a  Japanese  altogether,"  observed 
Ashbourne.  **  In  his  own  house  I  always 
see  him  dressed  in  a  native  fashion,  and 
he  is  taking  fencing  lessons  from  an  old 
broken-down  nobleman  who  is  hanging 
about,  here.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
on  passing  his  door  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  I  heard  noise  and  shrieks  pro- 
ceeding from  his  garden  ;  and  entering,  I 
saw  Jervis  and  a  Japanese,  with  masks 
and  wooden  swords,  cutting  at  each  other 
like  madmen.  Jervis  advanced  to  meet 
me,  and  politely  inquired  what  it  was  that 
had  procured  him  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  me.  On  my  replying  that  curiosity 
alone  had  induced  me  to  enter,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  delighted  in  all  physical 
exercises,  and  for  a  change  had  taken  fen- 
cing lessons  from  a  native  master.  The 
samurai,  who  evidently  understood  what 
we  were  saying,  ^repeated  several  times 
that  Mr.  Jervis  was  very  skilful  and  strong. 
He  would  doubtless  have  liked  to  give  an 
exhibition  of  his  pupil's  ability,  for  he 
proposed  to  Jervis  to  have  a  round  in  my 
presence,  but  the  latter  declined.  On  the 
veranda  was  a  pretty  Japanese  girl  before 
a  chibach  (brazcro),  on  which  she  was 
boiling  water,  and  beside  her  an  old  wom- 
an. Both  were  drinking  tea  and  smoking 
and  chatting.  By  her  side,  on  a  mat, 
stood  a  koto  (a  Japanese  musical  instru- 
ment). There  were  no  chairs  or  lounges, 
and  the  whole  conveyed  the  impression 
rather  of  a  Japanese  than  a  European 
household." 

**  I  say  there  are  some  people  coming 
across  the  swamp  from  the  Yankiro,"  in- 
tetrupted  M*Bean.  Lanterns  could  indeed 
be  seen  in  the  distance,  though  the  bear- 
ers were  invisible,  and  the  lights  moved 
to  and  fro  in  the  dark  like  large  luminous 
will-o'-the-wisps. 

**  Let's  s«e  who  it  is,"  said  Ashbourne, 
as  entering  his  room  he  returned  with 
a  large  marine  glass.  Looking  steadily 
at  the  lanterns  for  some  time  he  at  length 
remarked, — 

"Oh,  numbers  28  and  32  —  West  and 
Dr.  Wilkins.     Let  us  call  them  in.    They 
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ought  to  tell  us  what  they  are  doing  out  of 
doors  at  such  a  late  hour." 

So  putting  both  hands  to  his  mouth  he 
shouted  *'  West !  Wilkins  ! ''  and  repeated 
the  cry  till  a  reply  came  back. 

••  Yes,  all  right ;  we're  coming ! " 

Id  a  few  minutes  the  nocturnal  wayfar- 
ers were  under  the  veranda,  when  Wil- 
kins, who  was  the  medical  man  of  the 
community,  related  how  he  had  been 
called  to  the  Yankiro  to  tend  an  English 
sailor,  who  bad  been  badly  cut  about  in  a 
fight  with  some  Malay  seamen ;  and 
West  being  with  the  doctor  when  sum- 
moned, had  proposed  to  accompany  him. 

**And  with  whom,  then,  were  you 
speaking  just  now  ?  We  saw  you  stand 
still  there  for  a  few  moments  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house.*' 

"We  met  Jervis,  and  bade  him  good 
evening.  He  was  taking  a  constitutional 
alone  in  the  darkness." 

**The  fellow  will  be  killed  one  of  these 
days,  I  have  often  told  him  so." 

**  And  that  is  just  what  I  have  been 
telling  him  also,  though  he  merely 
laughed,  and  replied,  '  Who  would  take 
roe  in  the  dark  for  a  iod^inf^  (a  Japanese 
nickname  for  foreigners).  Indeed  he 
looked  a  thorough  native.  Dressed  in  a 
kimono^  he  had  a  broad-sword  in  his  belt, 
with  a  dark  cloth  round  his  head,  so  that 
one  could  see  nothing  of  him  but  his 
piercing  eyes.  A  queer  fellow !  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  like  one  of  us.  I  never  could 
make  a  friend  of  that  man." 

V. 

Mr.  Jervis  seemed  to  be  expecting  im- 
portant news  from  China;  for  every  time 
a  steamer  arrived  he  was  among  the  first 
who  went  down  to  the  consignee  to  get 
his  letters.  He  also  carefully  read  through 
the  list  of  passengers,  and  went  away 
quietly  afterwards.  This,  however,  was  a 
eeneral  habit  with  many  of  the  foreign 
inhabitants  of  Yokohama,  and  therefore 
did  not  attract  much  attention. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
*^  Cadiz  "  had  returned  to  Yokohama,  and 
Jervis,  as  usual,  entered  Mr.  Dana's 
office  to  get  his  letters.  There  he  found 
Captain  McGregor  in  charge  of  the  vessel, 
with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
having  made  his  first  passage  to  Japan  on 
board  that  commander's  ship. 
A  pleasant  voyage,  captain  ?  " 
Very  good,  indeed ;  five  days  and  sev- 
enteen hours." 

** Many  passengers  on  board? " 

"  About  twenty  Chinese  and  seven  Eu- 
ropeans.** 
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**  Any  acquaintances  ?  " 

"  No ;  except  that  M'Bean  has  come 
back  again.  The  rest  are  new  people, 
and  among  them  a'  brother  of  Ash- 
bourne's." 

"Good  morning,  captain." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Jervis." 

Strange  to  say,  on  this  very  day  Jervis 
forgot  to  take  his  letters,  though  they 
were  lying  ready  for  him  on  the  table. 
He  went  straight  home,  looking  carefully 
before  and  behind  him,  as  if  to  see  if  he 
were  observed.  As  he  was  approaching 
his  house,  two  gentlemen  came  from  the 
other  end  of  the  street  —  Thomas  Ash- 
bourne, and  his  brother  Daniel  who  had 
just  arrived.  Being  engaged  in  a  lively 
conversation,  they  did  not  at  first  notice 
Jervis;  but  presently  the  new-comer 
caught  sight  of  him  as  he  was  crossing 
the  streets  to  enter  his  dwelling.  At  this 
time  the  distance  between  Jervis  and  the 
two  brothers  was  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards.  Daniel  stopped  short,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  inquired 
, thoughtfully,  though  more  of  himself  than 
of  his  brother,  — 

"Who  can  that  be?" 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  has  just  gone  into  that 
house." 

"  Oh,  that  must  have  been  Jervis  1  I 
didn't  see  him,  but  he  lives  there,  and 
does  not  receive  many  visitors.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  been  to  fetch  bis  letters  from 
Dana." 

"  Jervis  ?  —  Jervis  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"No,  no;  I  don't  know  any  one  of 
that  name,  but  I  thought  I  knew  that 
man  ;  or  he  must  have  a  singular  likeness 
to  one  I  know,  but  I  can't  even  say  now 
of  whom  he  reminds  me." 

"Oh,  never  mind ;  you  will  soon  make 
Jervis's  acquaintance,  for  he  is  our  next- 
door  neighbor.  Here  we  are  at  home! 
Welcome,  Dan,  under  my  roof ! " 

The  two  brothers  had  not  very  much 
in  common  as  far  as  their  faces  were 
concerned.  Daniel  was  the  elder  by 
about  five  years,  and  had  dark -brown  hair 
and  dark  eyes;  while  Thomas  was  of 
light  complexion,  and  had  fair  locks.  But 
there  was  a  distinct  family  likeness  in 
their  build,  being  both  tall,  slim,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  careless  and  easy 
carriage. 

"  Here  is  your  room,  Dan,  said  Thom- 
as, showing  his  brother  into  a*  bright  and 
cheerful  apartment,  furnished  with  a 
large  handsome  bed,  a  table,  and  a  few 
chairs.    "  And  here  is  your  bath.    I  have 
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taken  a  servant  for  you  who  answers  to 
the  convenient  name  of  To;  but  he  does 
not  understand  a  word  of  English.  I 
shall  introduce  him  to  you  at  once,  and 
you  must  do  your  best  to  get  on  with  him. 
There  is  the  stable/*  he  continued,  lead- 
ing his  brother  out  on  to  the  veranda. 
*Mn  that  little  house  yonder  sleeps  the 
momban  (porter).  And  now  go  and  dress 
yourself.  It  makes  me  quite  hot  to  see 
you  in  your  woollen  suit.  To  has  a  linen 
one  for  you.  I  think  my  clothes  will  fit 
you." 

To  had  meanwhile  entered  the  room 
softly,  and  saluted  his  new  master  in  the 
most  respectful  manner.  Thomas  Ash- 
bourne told  him  what  he  would  have  to 
do,  and  then  left  his  brother  to  bathe  and 
dress  himself.  In  half  an  hour  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  parlor,  refreshed 
and  dressed  in  one  of  Thomas's  white 
linen  suits. 

**  To  is  a  jewel  of  a  servant,"  said  Dan. 
"We  get  along  splendidly;  but  I  fear 
Inish  would  be  jealous  if  I  allowed  any 
one  else  to  wait  upon  me." 

"Who  is  Inish?" 

"  My  old  Irish  servant." 

"  Had  you  asked  my  advice,  I  should 
have  told  you  to  leave  the  man  in  Limer- 
ick. Natives  are  by  far  the  best  servants 
here.  Foreign  domestics  inevitably  come 
to  grief.  I  warn  you  that  in  a  few  months 
Inish  will  leave  you  and  open  a  public 
house.  Europeans  who  follow  their  mas- 
ter to  Japan  are  fated  to  become  bar-keep- 
ers." 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  Inish  that  he 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Dan. 
"  He  is  devoted  to  me,  bodv  and  soul. 
He  was  the  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
poor  Lieutenant  O'Brien,  who  came  to  so 
terrible  an  end.  Inish  almost  went  out 
of  his  mind  with  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
master,  and  had  to  leave  the  regiment.  I 
engaged  him  because  0*Brien  thought  so 
much  of  him,  and  I  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  him  all  right  again.  I  suc- 
ceeded too;  and  ever  since,  Inish'  has 
been  so  devoted  to  me,  that  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  leave  him." 

"Does  Mr.  Inish  drink?" 

"  As  little  as  you  could  expect  of  an 
Irishman  and  an  old  soldier." 

"That  is  more  than  enough.  Don't  let 
him  go  out  in  the  evening,  or  one  of  these 
days  he  will  be  brought  home  dead.    The 

tapanese  treat  drunken   Europeans  with 
arbarous  want  of  consideration." 
"  Inish  never  goes  out  of  the  house. 
He  is  afraid  of  strangers.   Here  be  comes, 
the  poor  fellow." 


Inish,  accompanied  by  a  sailor  and  a 
Japanese  coolie,  now  appeared  with  his 
master's  baggage.  He  warmly  shook  the 
hand  of  the  mariner  who  had  shown  him 
the  way,  and  saluting  his  master  in  mili- 
tary fashion,  asked  what  he  should  do 
with  the  luggage.  Receiving  the  proper 
directions,  he  proceeded  without  a  word 
to  carry  in  the  trunks. 

"Well,  now,  do  you  think  that  Inish  is 
a  man  to  pick  quarrels  ?  "  asked  Daniel. 

"  He  looks  a  quiet  fellow,"  replied 
Thomas. 

"  You  will  hear  and  see  very  little  of 
him.  He  works  from  morning  till  night, 
and  is  nowhere  happy  except  in  my  room 
or  in  his  own  little  den." 

The  two  brothers  had  a  good  deal  to 
talk  about,  having  been  separated  for 
years.  They  dined  together  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  towards  nine  went  to  the 
club,  where  Ashbourne  introduced  his 
brother,  who  was  most  cordially  received 
by  all  present.  He  seemed  to  win  every 
heart  at  once  by  his  amiable,  unpretend- 
ing manners.  Later  in  the  evening  quite 
a  discussion  arose  as  to  who  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  first. 

"It  is  my  turn,"  said  M*Bean,  "for  I 
owe  you  all  a  dinner.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber my  lost  wager  —  *The  Little  World '  ?  " 

"Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  con- 
sul. So  it  was  decided  there  and  then 
that  those  who  dined  on  the  evening  of 
the  race-day  with  Thomas  Ashbourne 
should  reassemble  at  dinner  the  following 
day  at  M'Bean's  rooms,  and  thus  give 
Mr.  Daniel  Ashbourne  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  community. 

Thomas  Ashbourne  undertook,  m 
M*Bean's  name,  to  invite  his  neighbor 
Jervis,  who  was  not  present,  but  who 
could  not  be  left  out.  Jervis,  however, 
declined  the  invitation,  which  Ashbourne 
sent  him  next  morning,  alleging  that  he 
was  not  well  enough  to  come. 

The  banquet  passed  off  in  the  usual 
pleasant  fashion.  The  guests  drank  free- 
ly ;  and  when  port,  sherry,  and  claret  had 
gone  round  several  times  after  dinner, 
the  company  was  in  that  rose-colored 
frame  of  mind  which  good  fare,  good 
wines,  and  a  genial  host  ought  always  to 
create. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
guests,  "  that  we  are  even  jollier  to-day 
than  last  time." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Thomas 
Ashbourne. 

West,  who  had  committed  this  little 
•aux  pas,  tried  to  excuse  himself.    "  I 
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expressed  myself  badly,'*  he  stammered. 
•*  Excuse  me,  Ashbourne.  I  meant  to 
say  that  to-day  we  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, happy  and  cheerful ;  whereas  last 
time  Jervis  was  here,  and  sat  like  a  ghost 
among  us.*' 

'*  By  the  by,  what  is  the  matter  with 
Jervis  ?  "  asked  some  one  of  Dr.  Wilkins. 

Now  Wilkins  was  what  may  be  called 
a  "long-winded  "  man. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  he  be- 
gan. 

**  Oh,  no,  we  don't  want  to  hear  it,"  was 
the  interrupting  cry;  and  being  a  good- 
natured  man,  he  contented  himself  with 
explaining  to  Lis  patient  neighbor  on  the 
left  —  Gilmore  —  that  Jervis  was  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  irritability,  brought  on 
by  too  much  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

"  He  nervous  ?  "  called  out  Gilmore. 
**  I  can't  believe  that.  Jervis  rides  as  if 
he  didn't  know  what  nerves  meant.'* 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Gilmore ;  allow 
me " 

And  now  the  doctor  began  a  long  and 
deeply  scientific  discourse,  to  which  Gil- 
more only  listened  with  half  an  ear,  the 
conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
being  much  more  interesting. 

As  the  most  distinguished  guest  of  the 
evening,  Daniel  Ashbourne  had  a-  place 
OQ  the  right  of  the  host ;  and  M*Bean 
had  just  explained  to  him  the  way  in  which 
he  had  lost  the  bet  which  had  procured 
for  him  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to 
entertain  the  new-comer.  On  this  occa- 
sion, too,  the  conversation  again  had 
turned  upon  "The  Little  World,"  and 
Ashbourne,  7*2/ /f/^r,  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mount  his  hobby  again.  He 
spoke  with  animation,  and  with  a  kind  of 
half-comic  pathos. 

"  And  this  fine  theory,  gentlemen,  this 
highly  philosophic  theory  of  incalculable 
bearing,  of  which  I  flatter  myself  to  be 
the  discoverer " 

"What  is  he  talking  about?"  inter- 
rupted Gilmore,  who  had  not  heard  the 
beginning  of  Ashbourne's  remarks. 

"Ashbourne  maintains  that  nobody  in 
this  world  can  change  his  identity,  and 
that  he  calls  a  philosophic  theory.  A 
very  big  name,  surely,  for  a  simple  matter 
which  nobody  has  ever  doubted." 

"You  are  an  obstinate,  short-sighted 
Scotsman,  M'Bean  I  You  have  never 
doubted  the  thing,  because  you  have 
never  thought  about  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  your  theory." 

But  Ashbourne  begged  to  be  excused. 
He  had  spoken  too  much  already,  he  said, 
and  was  afraid  of  tiring  the  company. 


He  wished  only  to  give  the  result  of  his 
theory. 

"There  is  to-day  room  on  the  earth  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  million  people,"  he 
said,  "but  only  on  condition  that  every- 
body retains  that  ona  s\ng\e  place  assigned 
him.  If  he  leaves  this,  there  is  no  room 
for  him  on  earth  or  in  human  society." 

"  Well," said  Daniel  Ashbourne,  "what 
becomes  in  your  theory  of  the  fugitive 
criminal  who  has  abandoned  his  place?'* 

"  The  fugitive  criminal  ?  "  replied  Thom- 
as; "that  is  just  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  truth  of  my  theory.  The  man  who 
assumes  a  false  name  thereby  resigns  his 
individuality,  exists  no  longer.  He  is 
merely  a  fiction  —  the  duplicate  of  an  un- 
justifiable existence.  He  may  wander 
about  anywhere  on  the  earth,  but  does 
not  really  belong  to  human  society." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  and  I  can  under- 
stand it  perfectly;  but  as  a  lawyer,  I  tell 
you  that  the  law,  when  it  once  gets  hold 
of  one  of  your  so-called  *  fictions,'  treats  it 
exactly  like  a  tangible  reality.  Fugitive 
criminals  when  caught  are  put  in  prison, 
or,  if  they  deserve  it,  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead." 

"  I  don't  believe  at  all  in  fugitive  crin> 
inals.'* 

"  That  is  another  new  theory.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"The  world  is  too  small.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  hide  himself.  Runaway 
ruffians  are  caught  sooner  or  later,  or  they 
break  their  necks  in  trying  to  escape. 
Then  we  find  their  bodies.  Nobody  is 
lost  in  this  world." 

"  And  yet  I  could  tell  you  the  story  of 
an  absconding  villain  who,  whether  dead 
or  alive  now,  has  at  any  rate  for  many 
years  eluded  every  attempt  to  find  him." 

The  company,  which  did  not  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  Ashbourne's  dry 
theories,  was  quite  ready  to  listen  to  a 
story,  and  so  from  every  side  came  the 
calls  of  "Let's  hear  it!"  "Out  with 
it!"  "Goon!"  Whereupon  Daniel  Ash- 
bourne began  as  follows. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  "CAMPAGNA 

ROMANA." 

The  amelioration  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory is  a  question  full  of  present  interest 
in  Italy,  and  many  projects  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more 
salubrious  that  country,  the  most  part  of 
which  is  feverish  and  nearly  uninhabit- 
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able  for  many  months  of  the  year.  The 
stranger  who  comes  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  the  winter  in  Rome  and  enjoys  its  de- 
lightful climate,  making  excursions  en 
tourisie  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  can- 
not conceive  the  desolation  of  the  country 
when  the  season  of  fever  begins.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory this  season  lasts  nearly  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  so  that  the  day- 
laborers  who  come  from  the  neighboring 
provinces,  especially  for  the  corn  harvest 
and  for  the  hay-time,  suffer  very  much, 
and  some  of  them  die  of  the  consequences 
of  the  fever.  This  state  of  things  began 
to  draw  the  government's  attention  to  the 
question,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  many 
remedies  have  been  proposed;  but,  as 
generally  happens  in  such  circumstances, 
when  theoretic  agriculturists  are  called  to 
solve  such  an  intricate  problem,  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  suggested, 
though  excellent  in  themselves,  are  not  to 
the  purpose,  because  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  country  have  not  been  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  persons  think 
it  would  be  very  profitable  to  introduce  in 
the  Roman  territory  the  systems  of  culti- 
vation adopted  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
to  have  a  good  number  of  peasant  families 
settled  down  on  it.  Their  favorite  dream 
is  to  see  the  vast  meadows  changed  into 
fields  where  all  sorts  of  crops  should  be 
cultivated.  But,  if  even  this  change  were 
possible,  would  it  be  desirable  at  present? 
Those  who  have  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  would  immediately 
answer  that  it  would  not,  and  that  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  a  good  result  is  to 
improve  the  actual  system  of  cultivation. 
I  am  certainly  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  the  general  state  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory can  be  easily  changed,  but  we  must 
acknowledge  that  in  many  parts  of  it  a 
great  improvement  has  taken  place,  as  we 
may  ascertain  without  going  very  far  from 
Rome. 

We  shall  find,  at  ten  or  twelve  kilome- 
ters distance  from  the  capital,  in  one  of 
the  most  unhealthy  places  of  the  countrv, 
a  luminous  example  of  improvement  ob- 
tained by  a  skilful  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  and  rural  economy. 
But  we  will  first  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  the  **Campagna  Roma- 
na,'*  on  which  so  many  illusory  theories 
have  been  published  without  any  practi- 
cal result. 

The  Roman  territory  has  not  always 
been  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  present. 
If  we  read  the  Latin  authors  we  are  as- 
tonished to  find  that  it  was  not  unhealthy, 


and  that  some  parts  of  it,  where  it  woald 
now  be  impossible  to  live  without  catch- 
ing fever,  were  considered  by  the  Romans 
as  delightful  country  places.  Besides 
this,  both  history  and  archaeology  let  us 
know  that  a  great  number  of  large  and 
populous  towns  existed  in  Latium.  Ostia 
had  about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants; 
Ardea,  Stabia,  Cere,  Fidenae,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  thousand.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  such  towns  should  have 
been  founded  in  places  where  the  '*  mala- 
ria" was  as  strong  as  it  is  at  present. 
But  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  not  so :  '*  Totum 
Latium  felix  est,  et  omnium  rerum  ferax, 
demptis  paucis  locis  maritimis,qu2epalus- 
tria  sunt,  et  morbosa  "  (lib.  v.).  Under 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Sev^rus,  Minucius 
Felix  tells  us  that  Ostia  was  a  capital 
place  for  sea-bathing,  and  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  that  autumn  was  con- 
sidered as  the  best  season  for  going  to 
Ostia,  whereas  now  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Pliny,  who  was  such  an  accurate 
observer,  never  speaks  of  malaria ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  lets  us  know  that  he  had 
a  villa,  the  Villa  Laurentina,  in  a  place 
called  Tor  Paterno,  where  he  generally 
lived  in  summer,  because,  as  he  says,  it 
was  very  pleasant  in  winter,  but  more  in 
summer:  ** hsec  jucunditas  ejus  in  hieme, 
major  sestate."  Now,  Tor  Paterno  is 
abandoned,  and  the  fever  forces  every- 
body to  leave  the  place  during  the  sum- 
mer. But  at  that  time  thick  forests  were 
to  be  seen  not  only  near  the  seashore  but 
on  nearly  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna 
Romana,  and  these  forests  have  been  cut 
down  in  the  last  three  or  four  centuries, 
so  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
find  one  single  tree  in  those  regions. 
Time  and  man  have  destroyed  that  vege- 
tation with  which  nature  preserved  the 
country  from  miasmatic  exhalations  :  and 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons of  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place.  We  are  now  using  every  endeavor 
to  restore  those  places  and  make '  them 
wholesome  by  planting  trees  of  rapid 
growth,  as  the  eucalyptus  are ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  long  time  is  required 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

However,  1  have  the  fullest  conviction 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  the  forests,  especially  on 
the  seashore,  because  this  is  the  only  way 
of  sheltering  the  country  from  the  parch« 
ing  south  winds  which  carry  deleterious 
materials  from  the  African  deserts.  The 
forests  of  half-grown  trees  which  are  to  be 
found  in  many  places  of  the  Campagna 
cannot  have  any  good  influence  on  the 
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salubrity  of  the  air;  far  from  that,  they 
intercept  the  sun's  beams,  and  prevent 
the  soil  from  drying,  so  that  the  putrefac- 
tion of  vegetable  detritus  takes  place 
more  easily.  For  these  reasons,  forests 
of  lofty  trees  are  the  only  useful  ones. 

Rome  itself  was  full  of  sacred  woods 
{iuci)  which  had  been  planted  evidently 
for  reasons  of  public  health,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  take  an  accurate  note  of  the 
places  where  these  woods  were  to  be 
found.  We  will  only  mention  the  princi- 
pal ones,  but  there  is  a  plan  of  ancient 
Rome,  taken  by  an  engineer  from  Peru- 
l^a,  whose  name  was  Agretti,  from  which 
we  may  learn  that  there  were  not  less 
than  forty-four  Iuci  in  the  interior  of  the 
town.  A  copy  of  this  plan  is  to  be  seen 
io  Perugia,  and  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  Iuci  are :  the  Vatican  lucus  of 
which  Pliny  speaks;  the  Aventine  lucus  ; 
the  lucus  of  Vesta,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Velabrian  Marsh ;  the  Mavortian  lucus, 
around  the  Palus  Caprsa,  near  the  Pan- 
theon ;  the  Esquilian  lucus,  near  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre;  the  lucus  of  Bel- 
lona ;  and  the  lucus  Tarpeius  on  the  Cap- 
itol ;  and  many  others,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  above-mentioned  plan. 

All  these  woods,  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, had  been  certainly  planted  in  order  to 
render  more  healthy  the  different  parts  of 
the  town.  We  must  notice  that  the  Ro- 
mans, instead  of  draining  the  marshes, 
surrounded  them  with  trees,  because  they 
thought  that  vegetation  would  absorb 
every  miasma.  The  fact  proved  they 
were  right ;  and  we  really  do  not  know  of 
any  Latin  author  speaking  about  malaria 
in  Rome. 

The  plantation  of  trees  is,  as  we  may 
infer  from  all  the  arguments  we  have 
^ven,  the  most  efficacious  remedy  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  Roman  territory;  so 
that,  if  even  it  alone  were  applied,  with- 
oot  draining  the  soil,  and  without  drying 
op  the  marshes,  the  most  salutary  effects 
would  certainly  be  obtained.  But  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  resources 
of  modern  science  taken  together,  to  get 
on  more  rapidly.  Some  of  the  marshes 
which  exist  in  the  Campagna  are  very 
difficult  to  dry  up;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  not  deep,  and  the  draining  of 
tliem  can  be  performed  very  easily.  As 
regards  the  nrst  of  these  marshes,  it  is 
well  known  that  enormous  sums  have 
been  thrown  into  them  without  any  re- 
sults ;  so  that  we  really  could  not  encour- 
age government  to  spend  more  money  in 
such  an  undertaking ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
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it  would  be  better  to  leave  those  marshes 
as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  have  always 
been,  only  surrounding  them  with  vast 
plantations  of  forest  trees,  as  the  Romans 
had  done.  As  for  those  marshes  which 
are  not  very  deep,  they  certainly  can  be 
dried  up;  but  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  course  of  water  by  a  regular  system 
of  ditches  and  canals,  otherwise  no  dura- 
ble effect  could  be  obtained. 

By  a  sagacious  application  of  the  three 
methods  we  have  spoken  of —  that  is,  be- 
fore all,  large  plantations  of  trees,  and, 
after  this,  a  general  drainage  of  the  soil, 
and  particularly  of  the  marshes  —  we  may 
well  hope  that  those  who  live  in  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  able  to  say 
with  Strabo,  that  the  Campagna  Romana 
**  feiix  est,  et  omnium  rerum  ferax."  It  is 
said  that  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the 
century  of  electricity;  may  it  be  also  that 
of  the  regeneration  of  that  desolated  ter- 
ritory! But,  in  its  present  state,  it  is 
quite  useless  to  spend  time  and  money  in 
improved  ploughs  and  new  systems  of 
cultivation.  It  is  very  easy  indeed  for  a 
theoretic  agriculturist,  sitting  at  his  writ- 
ing-table, to  imagine  a  new  distribution  of 
crops,  and  to  say  that  Roman  farmers 
ought  to  sow  trefoil  and  other  plants  fit 
for  making  artificial  meadows;  that  they 
ought  to  spread  on  their  farms  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  manure  that  is  produced 
by  the  capital  and  lost  in  the  Tiber;  that 
the  old  Virgilian  ploughs  ought  to  disap- 
pear before  the  modern  ploughs ;  that  to 
let  land  lie  fallow  is  against  agricultural 
progress  ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
fields  ought  to  be  arranged  in  a  regular 
way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
waters  on  one  side,  and  their  too  rapid 
course  on  the  other.  We  advise  these 
persons,  who  are  full  of  good  intentions, 
to  leave  off  writing  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
before  resuming  their  work,  make  some 
excursions  in  the  Campagna  Romana. 
They  will  see  what  it  really  is,  and  when 
they  go  back  to  their  writing-table,  we  are 
sure  they  will  change  what  they  have 
written  before. 

Now,  while  these  authors  find  nothing 
easier  than  to  introduce  new  systems  of 
agriculture  without  sufficient  preparation, 
there  are  still  many  agriculturists  and 
economists  who  do  not  think  a  thorough 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  Roman 
territory  possible.  As  generally  happens, 
both  these  opinions  are  exaggerated,  be- 
cause the  principles  of  rural  economy 
show  on  one  side  that  every  country  must 
follow  agricultural  improvements,  and 
that  there  is  no  place  where  a  perpetual 
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status  quo  can  be  admitted ;  on  the  other 
side,  that  every  system  of  farming  prac- 
tised in  a  country  for  many  centuries  has 
always  its  reason  for  existence,  and  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  general 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  population, 
that  it  cannot  be  changed  without  time 
and  capital.  Capital  alone  would  do  noth- 
ing, and  would  be  lost  without  bringing 
anv  interest.  An  example  of  this  occurred 
a  ^w  years  ago  in  the  Campagna  Romana, 
and  proved  that  the  laws  of  rural  economy 
cannot  be  transgressed  without  disadvan- 
tage. One  of  the  richest  land-owners  of 
the  Campagna,  after  having  travelled 
much  through  Italy  and  foreign  countries, 
and  having  examined  the  agricultural 
systems  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  thought  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce the  same  systems  all  at  once  in  the 
Roman  territory,  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  employ  a  sufficient  amount 
of  capital.  Accordingly,  houses  for  peas- 
ants were  built;  entire  families  of  labor- 
ers were  imported  from  Tuscany  and 
Umbria;  the  fields  were  cultivated  with 
improved  ploughs,  the  stables  were  tilled 
with  oxen,  and  the  intensive  culture  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  property.  But,  after 
two  or  three  years,  the  impossibility  of 
going  on  came  out  very  clearly,  so  that 
the  new  system  was  given  up,  and  the 
buildings  were  abandoned  by  the  peasants, 
who  could  not  stand  the  unwholesome  cli- 
mate, and  were  decimated  by  the  malaria. 

The  extensive  culture  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  practised  in  the  Campagna 
Romana  in  its  present  state;  immense 
fields  cultivated  with  corn,  sown  without 
any  manure  and  with  a  rough  dressing, 
and  pasture  lands,  are  the  only  things  to 
be  seen  in  the  Roman  system  of  agricul- 
ture. The  principal  reason  is  that  in 
summer,  especially  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  the  malaria  fevers 
are  very  dangerous ;  so  that,  after  thrash- 
ing the  corn,  every  one  leaves  those 
unhealthy  places  and  goes  up  to  the 
mountains,  not  to  come  oown  till  the  time 
is  come  for  sowing  corn  again. 

Now,  we  must  say  that,  however  back- 
ward and  imperfect  this  cultivation  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
beauty  and  opulence  of  intensive  culture, 
it  gives  a  net  rent  not  inferior  to  that 
which  is  generally  allotted  to  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  rest  of  Italy,  except  in  those 
parts  )vhere  the  rearing  of  manufacturinc; 
materials  is  carried  on.  The  gross  prod- 
uct is  small,  but,  as  there  are  very  small 
expenses  to  take  off,  the  oet  produce  re- 
mains high  enough. 


The  reader  will  now  easily  understand 
of  what  interest  it  is  to  show  a  practical 
example  of  what  we  have  so  far  said ; 
and  we  have  one  ready  at  hand.  Every 
stranger  who  comes  to  Rome  goes  to  see 
the  Basilica  called  **San  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mura;"  if  he  goes  on  a  little  farther,  be 
will  find  a  church  called  *'San  Paolo  alio 
Tre  Fontane,"  because  we  may  see  there 
three  fountains  which,  according  to  an 
old  tradition,  sprang  up  at  the  place  where 
St.  Paul's  head  fell  when  he  was  beheaded 
as  a  Christian.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  places  of  the  environs  of  Rome ; 
it  could  be  inhabited  only  during  the 
winter,  because  in  summer  the  danger  of 
tertian  ague  drove  away  every  living  soul. 
In  1866  a  few  Trappists,  with  their  usual 
self-denial,  went  to  settle  on  that  place, 
and  began  to  clear  the  grounds  that  had 
been  allotted  to  them  by  government.  It 
is  well  known  that  tlie  Trappists  are 
monks  who  spend  their  life  in  praying, 
and  tilling  the  ground.  When  they  first 
went  to  the  Tre  Fontane  they  could  not 
stand  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  and 
they  all  died  except  one;  but  their  labor 
was  not  lost,  because  others  immediately 
took  their  place  and  continued  the  culti- 
vation, though  many  of  them  still  died  of 
the  fever.  Little  by  little  a  large  extent 
of  ground  was  cleared,  till  at  last,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
Tre  Fontane  was  founded,  and,  under 
this  name,  by  which  they  were  assured  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  the  Trappists 
continue  their  work  of  regeneration. 

The  Italian  government  has  given  to 
this  society  four  hundred  hectares  of  land 
in  perpetual  emphyteutic  lease,  but  on 
condition  of  planting  a  hundred  thousand 
eucalyptus  in  ten  years;  besides  that,  all 
the  remaining  ground  was  to  be  cultivated 
according  to  the  best  agricultural  systems. 
The  Trappists  well  understood  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  purify  the  air,  and 
to  defend  their  plantations  from  the  un- 
wholesome south  winds.  The  eucalyptus 
trees  are  vei^  useful  for  this  object,  and 
accordingly  a  great  number  of  them  was 
planted  in  the  nrst  year.  The  eucalyptus 
are  first  sown  in  a  well-prepared  soil,  and, 
after  two  or  three  years,  are  planted  in 
regular  rows,  leaving  a  distance  of  ten 
metres  from  one  plant  to  the  other  on 
every  side,  so  that  the  interval  between 
them  may  be  cultivated  with  other  crops. 
The  principal  varieties  of  eucalyptus  are: 
Eucalyptus  plobuluSy  Eucalyptus  populi- 
folia^  Eucalyptus  viminalis^  Eucalyptus 
resini/era.  The  first  samples  ol  euca 
lyptus  were  brought  to  Rome  in  1S54  by 
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an  Australian  bishop,  who  very  much  ex- 
tolled their  regenerating  virtue ;  but, 
though  these  samples  were  planted  with 
some  success  in  one  of  the  principal  gar- 
dens of  Rome,  nobody  thought  they  could 
ever  be  cultivated  on  a  vast  scale,  because 
they  were  not  believed  able  to  stand  the 
Roman  climate,  although  so  mild.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  this  is  not  so,  and 
that  even  the  Eucalyptus  globulus^  which 
is  certainly  more  delicate  than  the  others, 
can  live  at  a  temperature  of  — 5*^  Celsius. 
We  should  however  think  it  more  advis- 
able to  cultivate  other  varieties  of  euca- 
lyptus, especially  the  viminalis  and  resini- 
fera,  the  last  of  which  can  bear  — 9** 
Celsius.  This  tree  has  been  a  very  use- 
ful importation  for  the  Roman  territory, 
and,  as  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  it 
may  grow  rapidly  and  have  a  splendid 
vegetation  in  our  climate,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  extend  its  cultivation  as  much 
zs  possible.  Moreover,  besides  its  good 
influence  on  the  healthiness  of  the  air,  a 
plantation  of  eucalyptus  is  a  first-rate 
drainage.  Every  one  knows  the  good 
effects  of  drainage  on  cultivated  land,  and 
this  operation  is  practised  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, especially  in  England  and  Belgium  ; 
many  attempts  to  drain  the  soil  had  been 
made  at  the  Tre  Fontaine,  but  they  had 
not  proved  very  successful,  on  account  of 
the  great  tenacity  of  the  soil,  which  did 
not  allow  the  water  to  reach  the  drains. 
The  eucalyptus  has  solved  the  problem ; 
before  they  were  planted  water  was  to  be 
found  at  twelve  centimetres  under  the 
surface  of  the  fields,  whereas  now  it  has 
fallen  to  the  depth  of  m.  1*95,  so  that  it 
can  have  no  bad  effect  upon  the  vegeta- 
tion of  crops.  It  seems  that  by  the  nu- 
merous roots  with  which  it  penetrates 
into  the  ground,  the  eucalyptus  absorbs 
an  enormous  quantity  of  humidity  which 
is  required  for  its  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  so  dries  up  the  soil  in  a  short  time. 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
Tre  Fontane  the  effect  has  been  very  re- 
markable. The  greatest  number  ot  eu- 
calyptus has  been  planted  at  the  south 
end  of  the  property,  so  as  to  shelter  the 
cultivated  lands  from  the  scirocco  and  the 
miasms  it  carries  over  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  difficult,  from  what  we 
have  now  said,  to  foresee  what  a  change 
will  have  taken  place  in  a  few  years  in  a 
country  where  only  damp  meadows  and 
feverish  swamps  were  to  be  found.  Thou- 
sands of  eucalyptus  are  now  growing 
ever)'whcre,  and  the  neighboring  hills  are 
covered  with  vines ;  the  ground  has  been 


dug  up  with  dynamite  at  m.  no  depth. 
This  operation,  which  was  necessary  to 
the  plantation  of  the  vines,  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air;  be- 
cause, in  its  natural  state,  the  soil,  very 
muddy  during  the  rainy  season,  breaks 
during  the  summer  into  large  and  deep 
crevices,  from  which  miasmatic  exhala- 
tions of  sulphydric  acid  come  forth. 
This  sulphydric  acid  probably  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
substances  existing  in  the  ground,  but 
when  the  ground  has  been  dug  up  and 
cleared,  these  emanations  disappear,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Roman 
territory  could  be  improved  by  large  plan- 
tations of  trees,  by  the  general  drainage 
of  the  soil  and  especially  of  the  marshes; 
two  of  these  methods  are  connected  more 
particularly  with  agriculture,  the  third  is 
connected  with  hydraulics.  At  the  Tre 
Fontane  the  gradual  diminution  of  fever 
proves  that  these  methods  are  really  effi- 
cacious ;  but  if  the  Agricultural  Society 
has  obtained  such  a  good  result,  the  rea- 
son, in  our  opinion,  is  that  they  have 
been  employed  together ;  otherwise  they 
might  cost  eno.  mous  sums  without  im- 
proving the  state  of  the  country.  We 
saw  ourselves  at  the  Tre  Fontane  with 
what  sagacity  the  works  were  directed, 
and  that  is  why  we  say  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  set  to  work  in  the  right 
way;  and  are  able  to  foretell,  if  we  judge 
from  the  first  trial,  that  in  the  lapse  of  a 
comparatively  short  time,  the  place  will 
be  wholesome  and  well  cultivated. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Italian  government 
established  at  the  Tre  Fontane  a  peni* 
tentiary  house,  which  contains  a  certain 
number  of  convicts.  As  the  work  they 
have  to  do  is  hot  very  hard,  they  are  gen- 
erally sent  there  after  they  have  passed 
some  years  of  good  behavior  in  the  gal- 
leys; and  thus  they  spend  the  last  years 
of  their  penalty  unuer  the  good  influence 
of  the  Trappists,  who  treat  them  with 
great  kindness,  and  render  them  gradu- 
ally worthy  of  returning  to  civil  society. 
The  greater  part  of  the  works  we  have 
spoken  of  are  done  by  the  convicts,  and 
the  Agricultural  Society  pays  a  fixed  sum 
(eighty  centimes  a  head)  to  government 
for  their  services.  They  generally  have 
six  hours'  work  every  day :  as  one  sees, 
this  is  not  very  hard,  and  every  convict  is 
happy  to  be  removed  from  the  galleys  to 
this  establishment. 

In  short,  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  the 
Tre  Fontane  leaves  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  those  who  lilce  to  see  moral 
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and  material  improvement  go  on  together. 
Though  the  owners  of  this  property  are 
perhaps  in  a  somewhat  different  condi- 
tion from  the  other  land-owners  in  the 
territory,  because  they  have  plenty  of 
workmen,  who  could  not  be  found  for 
the  whole  year  without  great  difficulty, 
we  may  certainly  put  them  forward  as 
an  example  to  show  that  the  Campagna 
Romana  can  and  will  be  improved  by 
time,  perseverance,  and  capital. 

Count  Conestabile. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  till  ntarly 
the  end  of  July,  when  the  parks  were 
brown  like  heather,  and  a  great  many  peo* 
pie  already  had  gone  out  of  town.  Those 
who  remamed  kept  up  their  gayeties  with 
a  sort  of  desperation  of  enerp^y,  intent 
upon  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  limited  time.  And  what  with  the 
drawing  closer  of  the  bonds  of  society, 
and  the  additional  fervor  of  the  pace  at 
which  everything  went  on,  Walter  spent 
almost  his  entire  time  in  Katie's  society, 
meeting  her  everywhere,  and  being,  by 
universal  consent,  constituted  her  partner 
and  escort  wherever  they  did  meet.  She 
had  half  begun  to  wonder  herself  that 
nothing  further  came  of  it,  and  that  he 
did  not  speak  the  words  which  would  set- 
tle every  question,  so  far  at  least  as  he 
was  concerned.  Miss  Williamson,  for 
her  own  part,  reserved  her  personal  free- 
dom. She  would  not  say  even  to  herself 
that  she  had  finally  made  up  her  mind. 
She  would  see  what  he  had  to  say  for 

himself  and  then But   Katie  was 

very  prudent,  and  would  not  be  prema- 
ture. Walter,  too,  rather  wondered  at 
himself  that  be  did  nothing  conclusive. 
He  perceived  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  the  position  was  not  one  which  could 
be  glided  over,  which  he  could  terminate 
simply  by  going  away.  He  had  come  to 
that,  that  Katie  must  cut  the  knot,  not  he : 
or  else,  which  was  most  likely,  bind  it 
closer.  She  was  a  girl  of  whom  nobody 
could  think  lightly  —  not  a  good  girl  only, 
but  a  little  personage,  of  distinct  impor- 
tance. No  doubt  she  would  make  such  a 
wife  as  a  man  might  be  very  well  satisfied 
with,  and  even  proud  of  in  his  way.  She 
was  even  pretty  —  enough  :  she  was  clever, 
and  very  well  able  to  hold  her  own.  At 
the  head  of  a  table,  at  the  bead  of  a  great 


house,  Katie,  though  with  in  every  way  a 
pronounced  yet  not  unrefined  Scotch  ac- 
cent (as  indeed  in  the  wife  of  a  Scotch 
lord  was  very  appropriate),  would  be 
quite  equal  to  the  position.  And  peace 
would  come  with  her:  no  young  man 
could  do  more  for  his  family  than  bring 
such  an  accession  of  fortune  into  it.  It 
would  probably  save  him  from  further 
vexation  about  small  matters  of  the  es- 
tate, and  those  persecutions  about  leases 
and  investments  to  which  he  was  now 
subject.  This  had  been  the  one  draw- 
back of  his  life  since  he  had  known 
Katie.  He  had  been  asked  to  decide  on 
one  side  and  another:  he  had  concluded 
against  Peter  Thomson  the  sheep  farmer, 
in  sheer  vexation  with  Shaw's  importu- 
nity. He  had  thought  more  than  once 
that  he  saw  old  Milnathort  shake  his 
head,  and  was  subject  to  the  factor's  out- 
spoken blame.  But  if  he  brought  Katie 
into  the  family,  what  would  it  matter 
about  these  small  things?  One  or  two 
unsatisfactory  tenants  would  be  little  in 
comparison  with  that  large  addition  of 
fortune.  And  he  liked  Katie.  In  herself 
she  was  very  agreeable  to  him  —  a  com- 
panion whom  he  by  no  means  wished  to 
lose.  There  was  something  in  her  in- 
dependence, her  almost  boyishness,  her 
philosophies  and  questionings,  which 
made  her  unlike  any  other  girl  with  whom 
he  had  ever  been  brought  into  contact. 
The  thing  was  not  that  they  were  in  love 
with  each  other,  but  that  thev  could  get 
on  quite  well  together.  Notwithstanding, 
Walter,  being  quite  content  with  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  were,  took  no  new 
step,  but  let  the  course  of  events  run  on 
day  by  day. 

They  had  gone  together  to  one  of  the 
last  celebrations  of  the  waning  season  — 
the  evening  reception  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. Everybody  who  was  in  town  was 
there;  and  Walter,  who  had  now  an 
abundance  of  acquaintances,  went  from 
one  group  to  another,  paying  his  respects 
to  the  ladies,  but  always  keeping  some- 
where within  reach  of  the  Williamsons, 
with  whom  he  had  come.  Katie  expected 
him  to  be  within  reach.  It  had  come  to 
be  a  habit  with  her  to  look  round  for  Lord 
Erradeen,  to  beg  him  to  get  her  what 
she  wanted,  to  take  her  to  this  or  that. 
Her  father  always  most  dutiful  in  attend- 
ance, yet  naturally  found  persons  of  his 
own  age  to  talk  with ;  and  he  was  apt  to 
say  foolish  things  about  the  pictures,  and 
say  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  which 
made  Katie  cautious  not  to  diiect  his  at- 
tention to  them  more  than  was  necessary ; 
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bat  Walter,  who  on  the  whole  considered 
ber  something  of  an  authority  on  art,  and 
was  not  unwilling  to  accept  her  guidance 
to  some  extent,  was  here  a  very  agreeable 
companion.  She  bad  just  intimated  to 
him  her  desire  to  look  at  something  of 
which  the  artist  had  been  speaking  to 
her  —  for  Katie  considered  it  her  duty 
even  in  presence  of  society  to  show  a 
certain  regard  for  the  pictures,  as  the 
supposed  object  of  the  meeting  —  and 
taking  his  arm  was  going  on  to  the  corner 
indicated,  when  some^dy  all  at  once 
made  a  little  movement  towards  them 
with  a  quick  exclamation  of  pleasure,  and 
•aying,  **  Walter ! "  suddenly  laid  a  finger 
upon  Lord  Erradeen's  unoccupied  arm. 

This  sudden  incident  produced  a  curi- 
ous dramatic  e£Eect  amid  the  many  groups 
of  this  elegant  company.  Some  of  the 
bystanders  even  were  attracted,  and  one 
enterprising  young  painter  took  in  his 
mind's  eye  an  instantaneous  sketch  of  the 
three  figures  enacting  a  scene  in  the  gen- 
teel comedy  of  life.  Walter  in  the  midst, 
startled,  looking  a  little  guilt}',  yet  not 
losing  his  composure,  replied  readily 
enough,  "Julia  !  *'  holding  out  his  hand  to 
the  somewhat  eager  stranger,  who  leaned 
forward  towards  him  with  sparkling  eyes, 
and  the  most  arch  and  smiling  expression 
of  pleasure  and  interest.  Katie,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  back  a  little,  and  looked 
very  gravely  at  the  meeting,  with  a  mani- 
fest absence  in  her  countenance  of  that 
pleasure  which  the  others  expressed, 
whether  they  felt  it  or  not.  She  did  not 
withdraw  from  Walter's  arm,  or  separate 
herself  in  any  way,  but  gazed  at  the  new- 
comer who  addressed  him  so  familiarly 
with  a  look  of  erave  inspection.  Katie 
meant  to  look  dignified,  and  as  a  girl 
should  look  who  was  the  lawful  possessor 
of  the  attention  to  which  an  illegitimate 
claimant  had  thus  appeared ;  but  her  iig- 
nre  was  not  adapted  for  expressing  dig- 
nity. She  was  shorter  than  Julia,  and 
less  imposing,  and  her  beauii  du  diable 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  Miss 
Herbert's  really  fine  features  and  charm- 
ing figure.  Julia  was  as  much,  or  indeed 
more,  a  countrv  girl  than  the  other ;  but 
she  was  much  handsomer,  and  had  all  the 
instincts  of  society.  Her  face  was  radi- 
ant with  smiles  as  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Walter,  and  half  permitted,  half  compelled 
him  to  hold  it  a  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary  in  his. 

^  I  thought  we  could  not  be  long  of 
meeting,"  she  said,  '*and  that  you  were 
sure  to  be  here.  I  am  with  my  cousins 
the  Tom  Herberts.    I  suppose  you  know 


them  ?  They  have  asked  me  up  for  the 
fag-end  of  the  season.  I  always  told  you 
my  season  was  the  very  end ;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  I  am  quite  fresh  when  you  jaded 
revellers  have  had  too  much  of  it,  and 
are  eager  to  hurry  away." 

Ana  indeed  she  looked  fresh,  glowing, 
and  eager,  and  full  of  life  and  pleasure; 
her  vivid  looks  seemed  to  take  the  color 
out  of  Katie,  who  still  stood  with  her 
hand  upon  Walter's  arm.  For  his  part 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

*'You  would  not  think,  to  look  round 
these  rooms,  that  it  was  the  fag-end  of 
the  season,''  he  said. 

*^  Ah  !  that's  your  usual  benevolence  to 
make  me  think  less  of  my  disadvantages," 
said  Julia.  **  You  know  I  don't  encourage 
illusions  on  that  subject.  You  must  come 
and  see  me.  You  must  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  my  cousins,  if  you  don't  know 
them." 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Erradeen,  will 
you  take  me  to  my  father,  please,"  said 
Katie,  on  his  arm. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Julia,  "  don't  let  me  detain 
you  now.  We  have  just  come.  You'll 
find  me  presently,  Waiter,  when  you  are 
at  liberty.  No,  go^  go,  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  afterwards  for  our  talks. 
I  insist  upon  your  going  now." 

And  she  dismissed  him  with  a  beaming 
smile,  with  a  little  pat  on  his  arm  as  if  it 
had  been  she  who  was  his  lawful  proprie- 
tor, not  Katie.  Miss  Williamson  said 
nothing  for  the  moment,  but  she  resisted 
Walter's  attempt  to  direct  her  towards 
the  picture  she  had  meant  to  visit.  *'  I 
think  I  will  ^p  to  papa,"  she  said.  '*  I 
must  not  detain  you,  Lord  Erradeen,  from 
your  —  friend." 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Walter ; 
"  I  shall  see  her  again.  Let  us  do  what 
we  intended  to  do.  What  is  the  etiquette 
on  such  an  occasion.  Miss  Williamson? 
Would  it  be  correct  for  me,  a  mere  man, 
to  introduce  two  ladies  to  each  other? 
You  know  I  am  a  novice  in  society.  I 
look  for  instruction  to  you." 

"  I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure,"  said  Katie. 
"  I  don't  think  the  case  has  occurred  to 
me  before.  You  seem  to  know  the  lady 
very  well,  Lord  Erradeen  ?  " 

**  I  have  known  her  almost  all  my  life," 
Walter  replied,  not  quite  at  his  ease. 
"  We  have  played  together,  I  suppose. 
She  comes  from  Sloebury  where  my 
mother  is  living.  They  have  all  sorts  of 
fine  connections,  but  they  are  poor,  as 
you  would  divine  from  what  she  said." 

**  I  did  not  listen  to  what  she  said. 
Conversation  not  addressed  to  one's  self," 
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said  Katie,  with  some  severity,  *'one  has 
nothing  to  do  with.  I  could  see  of  course 
that  you  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms." 

"Oh,  on  quite  friendly  terms!"  said 
Walter;  he  could  not  for  his  life  have 
prevented  a  little  laugh  from  escaping 
him,  a  laugh  of  consciousness  and  amuse- 
ment and  embarrassment.  And  Katie, 
who  was  full  of  suspicion,  pricked  up  her 
little  ears. 

**  I  should  have  said  on  terms  that  were 
more  than  friendly,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  was  not  without  a  certain  sharp  tone. 

Walter  laughed  again  with  that  imbe- 
cility to  which  all  men  are  subject  when 
pressed  upon  such  a  question. 

"Can  anything  be  better  than  friend- 
ly?" he  said.  "Poor  Julia!  she  has  a 
very  kind  heart.  Was  not  this  the  pic- 
ture vou  wanted  to  see?" 

"  Oh,"  cried  Katie,  "  I  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  picture  !  This  little  incident 
has  put  it  out  of  my  head.  Human  inter- 
est is  superior  to  art.  Perhaps  if  you 
had  not  left  Sloebury,  if  your  circum- 
stances had  not  changed,  your  friendship 
might  have  changed  into  —  something 
warmer,  as  people  say." 

"Who  can  tell?"  cried  Walter  in  his 
vanity  ;  "  but  in  that  case  we  should  have 
been  two  poverties  together,  and  that  you 
know  would  never  do." 

"  I  am  no  judge,"  cried  Katie ;  "  but  at 
all  events  you  are  not  a  poverty  now,  and 
there  is  no  reason  —  oh,  there  is  papa; 
he  is  talking  to  M/i/  ambassador  —  but 
never  mind.  Patience  for  another  min- 
ute. Lord  Erradeen,  till  we  can  make  our 
way  to  him,  and  then  you  shall  go." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go,"  Walter  said. 

"Oh,  that  is  impossible;  when  Miss 
—  Julia  —  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
for  I  don't  know  her  other  name  —  was 
so  kind  as  to  tell  you  where  to  find  her. 
You  must  want  to  get  rid  of  me.  Papa, 
give  me  your  arm ;  I  want  to  show  you 
something." 

"  £h  I  what  do  you  want  to  show  me, 
Katie?  I'm  no  judge,  you  know.  You 
will  find  it  very  much  better,  Vm  confi- 
dent, to  show  it  to  young  Erradeen." 

"  Thank  you.  Lord  Erradeen,"  said 
Katie,  making  him  a  curtsey.  She  took 
her  father's  almost  reluctant  arm,  and 
turned  him  suddenly  away  at  once  from 
his  ambassador,  and  from  Walter,  who 
stood  astonished  to  find  himself  thus 
thrown  off.  "  Look  here,  papa,  it  is  in 
this  direction,"  the  young  lady  said. 

Mr.  Williamson's  voice  was  rather  loud- 
er than  good  manners  allowed.  "  What  I 
is  it  a  tiff  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  That's 


according  to  all  the  rules,   Katie,    rm 
astonished  you  have  not  had  one  before.'* 

Walter  heard  this  speech  as  well  as 
Katie,  and  it  threw  the  last  gleam  of  real- 
ity on  the  position  in  which  he  stood. 
That  he  was  looked  upon  by  her  father 
as  her  lover,  and  no  doubt  by  herself  too, 
or  what  would  the  encounter  with  Julia 
have  mattered  to  her,  was  plain  enough. 
He  had  known  it  vaguely  before,  but  only 
from  his  own  side  of  the  question,  and 
had  debated  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
to  himself.  But  when  he  saw  it  from  the 
other  side,  recognizing  with  a  shock  that 
they  too  had  something  to  say  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  coming  right  up  against  that  bar- 
rier of  a  Mus/,  which  was  so  obnoxious 
to  his  character,  everything  took  a  very 
different  aspect.  And  Julia,  too,  had  as- 
sumed an  air  of  property  —  had  made  a 
certain  claim  of  right  in  respect  to  him. 
What !  was  he  to  be  made  a  slave,  and 
deprived  of  free  action  in  respect  to  the 
most  important  act  of  his  life,  because  he 
had  freely  accepted  invitations  that  were 
pressed  upon  him?  The  thing  was  ridic- 
ulous, he  said  to  himself,  with  some  heat. 
It  might  be  well  for  him  to  offer  himself 
to  Katie,  but  to  have  a  virtual  demand 
made  upon  him,  and  acknowledge  a  neces- 
sity, that  was  not  to  be  borne.  Still  less 
was  he  likely  to  acknowledge  any  right  on 
the  part  of  Julia  Herbert.  In  her  case 
he  was  altogether  without  responsibility, 
he  said  to  himself;  and  even  in  the  other, 
was  it  a  natural  consequence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson's perpetual  invitations  and  hospi- 
tality that  he  should  put  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  Williamson's  daughter? 
He  seemed  to  hear  that  worthy's  laugh 
pealing  after  him  as  he  took  his  way  has- 
tily in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  he  had  met  Julia,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  yield  to  neither.  "A  tiff  I  "and, 
"according  to  all  the  rules  I"  A  lovers* 
quarrel,  that  was  what  the  man  meant; 
and  who  was  he  that  he  should  venture  to 
assume  that  Lord  Erradeen  was  his  daugh- 
ter's lover  ? 

Walter  hurried  through  the  rooms  in 
the  opposite  direction,  till  he  got  near  the 
great  staircase,  with  its  carpeted  avenue, 
between  the  hedges  of  flowers,  and  the 
group  of  smiling,  bowing,  picturesque 
Academicians  in  every  variety  of  beard, 
still  receiving  the  late,  and  speeding  the 
parting  guests.  But  fate  was  too  much 
here  for  the  angry  young  man.  Before 
he  had  reached  the  point  of  exit,  he  felt 
once  more  that  tap  on  his  arm.  "  Wal- 
ter! I  believe  he  is  running  away,"  said 
a  voice  close  to  him  ;  and  there  was  lulia, 
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radiant,  with  her  natural  protectors  beside 
ber,  making  notes  of  all  that  passed. 

This  time  he  could  not  escape.  He 
was  introduced  to  Lady  Herbert  and  Sir 
Thomas  before  he  could  move  a  step  from 
amid  that  brilliant  crowd.  Then  Julia, 
Jike  Katie,  declared  that  she  had  some- 
thing she  wished  to  show  him,  and  led 
him  —  half  reluctant,  half,  in  the  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  pleased,  to  have  some  one 
else  to  turn  to  —  triumphantly  away. 

Sir  Thomas,  who  was  tired,  protested 
audibly  against  being  detained;  but  his 
wife,  more  wise,  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
and  imposed  patience. 

"  Can't  you  see  I "  she  cried  in  his  ear, 
**  what  a  chance  it  is  for  Julia  —  Lord  £r- 
radeen,  a  most  eligible  young  man.  And 
think  the  anxiety  she  is,  and  that  one 
never  can  be  sure  what  she  may  do." 
^  She  is  a  horrid  little  coquette  ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  the  man  means  nothing  seri- 
ous, unless  he  is  a  fool ! "  growled  Sir 
Thomas.  But  his  wife  replied  calmly, 
''Most  men  are  fools;  and  she  is  not  a 
bad-hearted  creature,  though  she  must 
have  some  one  dangling  after  her.  Don't 
let  OS  interfere  with  her  chance,  poor 
thing.  I  shall  ask  him  to  dinner,'*  Ladv 
Herbert  said.  And  Sir  Thomas,  thougn 
be  was  rather  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  hated 
late  hours,  was  kept  kicking  his  heels  in 
the  vestibule,  snarlin?  at  everybody  who 
attempted  to  approach  for  nearly  an  hour 
by  the  clock.  So  far,  even  in  the  most 
worldly  bosoms,  do  conscientious  benevo- 
lence and  family  affection  go. 

"Come,  quick!"  said  Julia,  "out  of 
hearing  of  Maria.  She  wants  to  hear 
everything;  and  I  have  so  many  things 
to  ask  you.  Is  it  all  settled?  That  was 
Her,  of  course.  How  we  used  to  laugh 
about  Miss  Williamson!  But  I  knew  all 
the  time  it  would  come  true.  Of  course 
that  was  Aer^^*  Julia  said,  leaning  closely 
opon  his  arm  and  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  her. 
It  is  Miss  Williamson  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it !  She  is  not  so  pretty 
as  I  should  have  expected  from  your  good 
taste.  But  why  should  she  be  pretty? 
She  has  so  many  other  charms.  Indeed, 
sow  that  I  think  of  it,  it  would  have  been 
mean  of  her  to  be  pretty.  And  is  it  all 
settled?"  Julia  said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  half  laugh- 
ing, half  reproachful,  full  of  provocation. 
She  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  slightly 
alarmed,  but  not  half  so  much  as  she  said. 

"  I  am  not  aware  what  there  is  to  settle. 
We  are  country  neighbors,  and  I  meet 
tbem  frequently :  they  go  everywhere." 
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"  Ah !  so  are  we  country  neighbors, 
amis  d'*enfance:  but  I  don't  go  every- 
where, Lord  Erradeen.  Yes,  I  called  you 
Walter ;  that  was  for  a  purpose,  to  pique 
her  curiosity,  to  make  her  ask  who  was 
that  forward,  horrid  girl.  Did  she?  I 
hope  she  was  piqued." 

"I  heard  nothing  about  any  forward, 
horrid  girl.  She  is  not  that  sort  of  per- 
son. But  I  prefer  to  hear  about  yourself 
rather  than  to  discuss  Miss  Williamson. 
When  did  you  come  ?  and  where  are  you  ? 
What  a  pity,"  Walter  said  hypocritically, 
"  that  you  come  so  late." 

"  Ah,  isn't  it  ?  but  what  then  ?  We  are 
too  poor  to  think  of  the  season.  This  is 
what  one's  fine  friends  always  do.  They 
ask  us  for  the  last  week,  when  everything 
is  stifled  in  dust —  when  all  you  revellers 
are  dead  tired  and  want  nothing  so  much 
as  to  go  away  —  then  is  the  moment  for 
poor  relations.  But  mind  that  you  come 
to  Bruton  Street,"  Julia  said.  "It  gives 
me  consequence.  They  are  not  very  much 
in  society,  and  a  title  always  tells.'^ 

"  You  do  not  leave  any  ground  for  my 
vanity.  I  am  not  to  suppose  that  I  am 
asked  for  any  other  reason." 

Julia  pressed  his  arm  a  little  with  her 
fingers.  She  sighed  and  gave  him  a  look 
full  of  meaning. 

"  The  Tom  Herberts  will  think  a  great 
deal  of  you,"  she  said ;  "  they  will  instantly 
ask  you  to  dinner.  As  for  me  —  what  am 
I  that  I  should  express  any  feeling?  We 
are  country  neighbors,  as  you  were  say- 
ing. But  enough  of  me.  Let  us  return 
to  our  —  lamb,"  cried  Julia.  "Tell  me, 
have  you  seen  a  great  deal  of  her  ?  How 
little  I  thought  when  we  used  to  laugh 
about  Miss  Williamson  that  it  would  come 
true." 

"It  has  come  true  as  it  began,  in  your 
imagination,"  said  Walter,  provoked,  and 
thinlcing  the  reiteration  vulgar.  He  was 
aware  that  a  great  many  people  who  knew 
him  were  remarking  the  air  with  which 
this  new  young  lady  hung  upon  his  arm. 
They  were  not  equal  in  this  respect.  She 
had  few  acquaintances,  and  did  not  care, 
nay,  would  have  been  pleased  that  she 
should  be  remarked;  whereas  he  began 
to  throb  with  impatience  and  eager  desire 
to  get  away  from  the  comment  he  foresaw, 
and  from  the  situation  altogether.  Julia 
was  very  pretty,  more  pretty  and  sparkling 
in  the  pleasure  of  having  met  and  secured 
him  thus  at  the  very  outset  of  her  too- 
short  and  too-late  campaign  in  town,  than 
he  had  ever  known  her,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  was  objectionable  in  her 
dress.    The  Tom  Herberts  were  people 
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against  whom  nothing  could  be  said.  And 
yet  Lord  Erradeen,  himself  not  much 
more  than  a  novice,  felt  that  to  everybody 
whom  they  met,  Julia  would  be  truly  a 
country  neighbor,  a  girl  whom  no  one 
knew,  and  whose  object,  to  secure  a  recre- 
ant lover,  would  be  jumped  at  by  many 
fine  observant  eyes.  There  was  no  return 
of  tenderness  in  his  sentiments  towards 
her.  Indeed  there  had  been  no  tender- 
ness in  his  sentiments  at  any  time  he  said 
to  himself  with  some  indignation,  which 
made  it  all  the  more  hard  that  he  should 
thus  be  exhibited  as  her  captive  before 
the  eyes  of  assembled  London  now.  But 
notwithstanding  his  impatience  he  could 
not  extricate  himself  from  Julia's  toils. 
When,  after  various  little  pretences  of 
going  to  see  certain  pictures,  which  she 
never  looked  at,  she  suffered  him  to  take 
her  back  to  her  friends,  Lady  Herbert 
showed  herself  most  gracious  to  the  young 
man.  She  begged  tnat  as  Julia  and  he 
were,  as  she  heard,  very  old  friends,  he 
would  come  to  Bruton  Street  whenever  it 
suited  him.  Would  he  dine  there  to-mor- 
row, next  day  ?  It  would  give  Sir  Thomas 
and  herself  the  greatest  pleasure.  Dear 
Julia,  unfortunately,  had  come  to  town  so 
late:  there  was  scarcely  anything  going 
on  to  make  it  worth  her  while;  and  it 
would  be  so  great  a  pleasure  to  her  to  see 
something  of  her  old  friend.  Julia  gave 
him  little  looks  of  satirical  comment  aside 
while  her  cousin  made  these  little  speech- 
es, and  whispers  still  more  emphatic  as 
he  accompanied  her  down  stairs  in  the 
train  of  the  Herberts,  who  were  too  happy 
to  get  away  after  waiting  an  hour  for  the 
young  lady.  "  Don*t  you  think  it  is  beau- 
tiful to  see  how  concerned  she  is  for  my 
pleasure :  and  so  sorry  that  I  have  come 
so  late !  The  truth  is  that  she  is  delighted 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  But  come, 
do  come,  all  the  same,''  she  said,  her 
cheek  almost  touching  Walter's  shoulder 
as  she  looked  up  to  him. 

Need  it  be  doubted  that  with  the  usual 
malign  disposition  of  affairs  at  such  a 
crisis,  the  Williamsons'  carriage  drew  up 
behind  that  of  the  Herberts,  and  that 
Walter  had  to  encounter  the  astonished 
gaze  of  good  Mr.  Williamson,  and  the 
amused  but  not  very  friendly  look  of 
Katie  as  he  appeared  in  this  verv  intimate 
conjunction  ?  Julia's  face  so  full  of  de- 
lighted and  affectionate  dependence  raised 
towards  him,  and  his  own  head  stooped 
towards  her  to  hear  what  she  was  saying. 
He  scarcely  could  turn  aside  now  to  give 
them  one  deprecating  glance,  praying  for 
a  saspeosion  of  judgment    When  be  bad 


put  Julia  in  her  cousin's  carriage,  and 
responded  as  best  he  could  to  the  **  Now, 
remember  to-morrow !  "  which  she  called 
to  him  from  the  window,  he  was  just  in 
time  to  see  Mr.  Williamson's  honest 
countenance  with  a  most  puzzled  aspect 
directed  to  him  from  the  window  of  tha 
next  as  the  footman  closed  the  door.  The 
good  man  waved  his  hand  by  way  of  good- 
night, but  his  look  was  perplexed  and  un- 
comfortable. Walter  stood  behind  on  the 
steps  of  Burlington  House  amid  all  the 
shouts  of  the  servants  and  clang  of  the 
hoofs  and  carriages,  himself  too  much 
bewildered  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
After  a  while  he  returned  to  get  his  coat, 
and  walked  home  with  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing woke  out  of  a  most  unpleasant  dream, 
which  somehow  was  true. 

As  for  Katie  she  drove  home  without  a 
remark,  while  her  father  talked  and  won- 
dered, and  feared  lest  they  had  been  "ill 
bred  "  to  Lord  Erradeen.  "  He  came  with 
us,  and  he  would  naturally  calculate  on 
coming  home  with  us,"  the  good  man  said. 
But  Katie  took  no  notice.  She  was  "a 
wilful  monkey'*  as  he  had  often  said,  and 
sometimes  it  would  happen  to  her  like 
this,  to  take  her  own  way.  When  they 
reached  the  hotel,  Captain  Underwood,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  was  standing  in 
the  hall  with  the  sleepy  waiter  who  had 
waited  up  for  them.  **  I  thought  perhaps 
Erradeen  might  be  with  you,"  the  captain 
said  apologetically.  Katie,  who  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  could  not  endure  him, 
made  some  gracious  reply,  and  asked  him 
to  come  in  with  the  most  unusual  conde- 
scension though  it  was  so  late.  '*  Lord 
Erradeen  is  not  with  us,"  she  said.  '*  He 
found  some  friends,  people  just  newly 
come  to  town,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  a 
Miss  Julia  —  I  did  not  catch  her  name  — 
somebody  from  Sloebury." 

"Oh  1'*  said  Underwood,  excited  by  hia 
good  fortune,  "Julia  Herbert.  Poor  Er- 
radeen I  just  when  he  wanted  to  be  with 
you  1  Well,  that's  hard ;  but  perhaps  he 
deserved  it." 

"  What  did  he  deserve  ?  I  supposed," 
said  Katie,  "from  the  way  they  talked, 
that  they  were  old  friends.'' 

Underwood  did  not  in  his  heart  wish  to 
injure  Walter,  rather  the  other  way;  he 
wanted  him  to  marry  Katie,  whose  wealth 
was  dazzling  even  to  think  of.  But  Wal- 
ter had  not  behaved  well  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  reven- 
ging himself,  especially  as  he  was  aware 
like  all  the  rest,  that  a  lovers'  quarrel  is  a 
necessary  incident  in  a  courtship.  He 
smiled  accordingly  and  said,  "  I  know : 
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they  are  such  old  friends  that  the  lady 

e^rbaps  has  some  reason  to  think  that 
rradeen  has  used  her  rather  badly.  He 
is  that  kind  of  a  fellow,  you  know :  he 
must  always  have  some  one  to  amuse 
himself  with.  He  used  to  be  dangline 
after  her  to  no  end,  singing  duets,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Sloebury  is  the  dullest 
place  in  creation  :  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do." 

Katie  made  very  little  demonstration. 
She  pressed  her  lips  tightly  together  for 
a  moment  and  then  she  said,  **  You  see, 
papa,  it  was  not  ill-bred,  but  the  most  po- 
lite thing  you  could  have  done  to  leave 
Lord  Erradeen.  Good-night,  Captain  Un- 
derwood." And  she  swept  out  of  the 
room  with  her  candle,  her  silken  train 
rustling  after  her,  as  though  it  was  too  full 
of  indignation  with  the  world.  Her  fa- 
ther stood  somewhat  blankly  gazing  after 
her.  He  turned  to  the  other  with  a  plain- 
tive look  when  she  was  gone. 

"  Man,"  said  Mr.  Williamson,  "  I  would 
not  have  said  that.  Don*t  you  see  there 
is  a  tiff,  a  kind  of  a  coolness,  and  it  is  just 
making  matters  worse?  Will  you  take 
anything?  No?  Well  it  is  late,  as  you 
say,  and  I  will  bid  you  good-night." 

It  was  thus  that  the  effect  produced  by 
Julia's  appearance  was  made  decisive. 
Walter  for  his  part,  walking  slowly  along 
in  the  depth  of  the  night  towards  his 
rooms,  was  in  the  most  curiously  compli- 
cated state  of  feeling.  He  was  angry  and 
indignant  both  at  Miss  Herbert's  encoun- 
ter, and  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Williamsons  that  it  was  to  them  that  his 
attention  belonged ;  and  he  was  disturbed 
and  uneasy  at  the  interruption  of  that 
very  smooth  stream  which  was  not  indeed 
true  love,  but  yet  was  gliding  on  to  a  sim- 
ilar consummation.  These  were  his  sen- 
timents on  the  surface;  but  underneath 
other  feelings  found  play.  The  sense  that 
one  neutralized  the  other,  and  that  he  was 
in  the  position  of  having  suddenly  re- 
covered his  freedom,  filled  his  mind  with 
secret  elation.  After  he  had  expended  a 
good  deal  of  irritated  feeling  upon  the  girl 
whom  he  felt  to  be  pursuing  him,  and  her 
whom  he  pursued,  there  suddenly  came 
before  his  eves  a  vision,  soft,  ana  fresh, 
and  cool,  which  came  like  the  sweet  High- 
land air  in  his  face,  as  he  went  along  the 
hot  London  street  —  Oona  standing  on 
the  beach,  looking  out  from  her  isle,  upon 
the  departing  guest.  What  right  had  he 
to  think  of  Oona?  What  was  there  in 
that  dilemma  to  suggest  to  him  a  being 
so  much  above  it,  a  creature  so  frank  yet 
proad,  who  never  could  have  entered  any 


such  competition  ?  But  he  was  made  up  of 
contradictions,  and  this  was  how  it  befell. 
The  streets  were  still  hot  and  breathless 
after  the  beating  of  the  sun  all  day  upon 
the  unshaded  pavements  and  close  lines 
of  houses.  It  was  sweet  to  feel  in  imagi- 
nation the  ripple  of  the  mountain  air,  the 
coolness  of  the  woods  and  water.  But  it 
was  only  in  imagination.  Oona  with  her 
wistful  sweet  eyes  was  as  far  from  him, 
as  far  off  as  heaven  itself.  And  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  a  sufficiently  difficult 
imbroglio  of  affairs  on  hand. 

Next  morning  Lord  Erradeen  had  made 
up  his  mind.  He  had  passed  a  disturbed 
and  uneasy  night.  There  was  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  delay.  Oona,  after  all, 
was  but  a  vision.  Two  or  three  days  — 
what  was  that  to  fix  the  color  of  a  life  ? 
He  would  always  remember,  always  be 
grateful  to  her.  She  had  come  to  his 
succor  in  the  most  terrible  moment.  But 
when  he  rose  from  his  uneasy  sleep,  there 
was  in  him  a  hurrying  impulsion  which  he 
seemed  unable  to  resist.  Something  that 
was  not  his  own  will  urged  and  hastened 
him.  Since  he  had  known  Katie  all  had 
gone  well.  He  would  put  it,  he  thought, 
beyond  his  own  power  to  change,  he 
would  go  to  her  that  very  morning  and 
make  his  peace  and  decide  his  life.  That 
she  might  refuse  him  did  not  occur  to 
Walter.  He  had  a  kind  of  desire  to  hurry 
to  the  hotel  before  breakfast,  which  would 
have  been  indecorous  and  ridiculous,  to 
get  it  over.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  the 
impulse  in  him  to  do  this,  that  he  had 
actually  got  his  hat  and  found  himself  in 
the  street,  breakfastless,  before  it  occurred 
to  him  how  absurd  it  was.  He  returned 
after  this  and  went  through  the  usual 
morning  routine,  though  always  with  a 
certainbreathless  sense  of  something  that 
hurried  him  on.  As  soon  as  he  thought 
it  becoming,  he  set  out  with  a  half-solemn 
feeling  of  self-renunciation,  almost  of 
sacrifice.  If  'twere  done  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly. 
This  was  not  a  very  lover-like  frame  of 
mind.  He  felt  that  he  was  eiving  up 
everything  that  was  visionary,  tne  poetry 
of  vague  ideals,  and  even  more,  the  in- 
spiration of  that  face,  the  touch  of  that 
hand  which  had  been  as  soft  as  snow. 
Katie's  hand  was  a  very  firm  and  true 
one.  It  would  give  him  an  honest  help 
in  the  world;  and  with  her  by  his  side 
the  other  kind  of  aid,  he  said  to  himself, 
would  be  unnecessary.  No  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  darkness  would  be  forced 
upon  him.  His  heated  imagination  adopt- 
ed these  words  in  haste,  and  did  not 
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pause  to  reflect  how  exaggerated  and 
ridiculous  they  would  sound  to  any  reason- 
able ear. 

He  found  Mr.  Williamson  alone  in  the 
room  where  Katie  was  usually  ready  to 
receive  him  in  her  fresh  morning  toilet 
and  smile  of  welcome.  The  good  man 
wore  a  puzzled  look,  and  was  looking  over 
his  bill  with  his  check-book  beside  him 
on  the  table.  He  looked  up  when  Lord 
Erradeen  came  in,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  summings  up. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  just  settling 
everything,  which  is  never  very  pleasant. 
You  need  to  be  just  made  of  money  when 
you  come  to  London.  Katie  is  away 
this  morning  by  skreigh  of  day.  Oh,  yes, 
it  was  a  very  sudden  resolution  I  She 
just  took  it  into  her  little  head.  And  here 
am  I  left  to' pay  everything,  and  follow  as 
soon  as  I  can.  It  is  breaking  up  our 
pleasant  party.  But  what  am  I  to  do? 
I  teil  her  she  rules  me  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  I  hope  we'll  see  a  great  deal  of 
you  in  autumn,  when  you  come  to  Auch- 
nasheen." 

Walter  went  back  to  his  rooms  with  a 
fire  of  resentment  in  his  veins,  but  yet 
a  sense  of  exhilaration  quite  boyish  and 
ridiculous.  Whatever  might  happen,  he 
was  free.  And  now  what  was  to  be  his 
next  step?  To  play  with  fire  and  Julia, 
or  to  take  himself  out  of  harm's  wav? 
He  almost  ran  against  Underwood  as  ne 
debated  this  question,  hurrying  towards 
his  own  door. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Centory. 
FOX-HUNTING. 

Perhaps  no  greater  anomaly  —  no 
more  palpable  anachronism  —  exists  than 
fox-hunting  in  England.  Yet  it  has  been 
called,  and  is,  the  **  national  sport."  Why  ? 
Population  increases;  the  island  is  filling 
up  fast.  The  limited  area  unoccupied  by 
human  dwellings,  machineries,  and  loco- 
motive facilities  of  all  kinds  is  still,  in 
spite  of  bad  seasons,  as  a  rule  fertile 
enough  to  supply  some  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
nation.  Every  acre  worth  cultivating,  let 
waste  land  reclaimers  say  what  they  will, 
is  cultivated;  and  impoverished  landlords 
and  tenants  alike  are  less  than  ever  able 
to  bear  the  losses  inflicted  by  broken 
fences,  unhinged  gates,  and  overridden 
wheat,  which  are  the  result  of  the  inroads 
of  constantly  increasing  multitudes  of 
ignorant  riders  unable  to  distinguish  seeds 


from  squitch  or  turnips  from  tares,  and 
which  have  alreadv  caused  the  masters  of 
several  packs  of  hounds  to  discontinue 
the  public  advertisement  of  their  meets. 
Whv,  then,  is  fox-hunting,  which  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  rich  man's  or  coun- 
try squire's  (by  no  means  synonymous 
terms)  amusement,  still  the  popular  sport 
of  the  nation  ? 

The  reason  is  to  be  found,  first,  in  the 
manly  predilection  inherent  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature  for  a  sport  into  which  the 
element  of  danger  conspicuously  enters ; 
and,  secondly,  in  that  it  is  essentially  a 
democratic  sport,  wherein  the  favorite  so- 
cialistic ideal,  "The  greatest  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number,"  is  in  some  sort 
realized.  The  red  coat  —  and  not  it  alone, 
but  the  top-boot,  or  any  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  a  fox-hunter  —  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  The  law  of  trespass  is 
abolished  for  the  day.  The  lands  of  the 
most  exclusive  aristocrat  are  open  to  the 
public,  whether  mounted  or  pedestrian; 
and  the  latter  have  for  some  years  past 
shown  a  keenness  for  and  appreciation  of 
the  sport  which,  though  it  sometimes  does 
not  conduce  to  its  advancement  or  con- 
summation, is  not  only  remarkable,  but 
also  a  healthy  sign  of  its  continuance  in 
the  future. 

But  the  fact  is  that  fox-hunting  —  from 
the  cream  of  the  cream  of  sportsmen  de- 
scribed by  "  Nimrod,"  to  the  humbler  class 
immortalized  by  "Jorrocks"  —  spreads 
a  vast  amount  of  pleasure,  satisfaction 
with  self  and  good-will  towards  others  over 
a  wide  surface  of  humanity.  All  classes 
enjov  it.  The  "good  man  across  coun- 
try," proud  of  his  skill  —  prouder  still  of 
his  reputation,  and  anxious,  sometimes 
too  anxious,  to  retain  it  —  perhaps  derives 
the  keenest  enjoyment  of  all,  so  long  as 
all  goes  well;  but  this  important  proviso 
shows  that  his  position  is  not  so  secure, 
as  regards  happiness,  as  that  of  his  hum- 
bler, less  ambitious,  or  less  proficient 
brethren.  A  slight  accident,  a  bad  start, 
a  sudden  turn  ofthe  hounds  —  especially 
if  in  favor  of  some  distinguished  rival  on 
the  other  flank  —  will'send  him  home  with 
a  bitterness  of  soul  unknown  to  and  inca- 
pable of  realization  by  those  whose  hopes 
are  centred  on  a  lesser  pinnacle  of  fame 
or  bliss,  with  whom  to  be  absolutely  first 
is  not  a  sine  qud  non  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  run. 

But  supposing  all  does  go  well.  There 
is  a  burning  scent,  a  good  fox,  a  good 
country ;  he  is  on  a  good  horse,  and  has 
got  a  good  start ;  then  for  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  (Elysium  on  earth  can 
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scarcely  ever  last  longer)  he  absorbs  as 
much  happiness  into  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical organization  as  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  at  one  time.  Such  a 
roan,  so  launched  on  his  career,  is  difficult 
to  catch,  impossible  to  lead,  and  not  very 
safe  to  follow ;  but  I  will  try  to  do  the 
latter  for  a  page  or  two  on  paper.  He  is 
riding  on  the  left  or  right  of  the  hounds 
(say  the  left  for  present  purposes),  about 
parallel  with  their  centre,  or  a  little  in 
rear  of  them,  if  they  run  evenly  and  do 
not  tail,  and  about  Qftv  yards  wide  of 
them.  The  fields  are  chiefly  grass,  and 
of  good  size.  The  hounds  are  **  racing,'* 
heads  up  and  sterns  down,  with  very  little 
cry  or  music  —  indicative  of  a  scent  rarely 
bequeathed  by  modern  foxes.  The  fences 
are,  as  a  rule,  strong,  but  not  high  *-  the 
^  stake  and  bound  '*^of  the  grazing  coun- 
tries ;  but  ever  and  anon  a  low  but  strong 
rail  on  the  nearer,  or  the  glimmer  of  a 
post  on  the  farther  side,  makes  our  friend 
communicate  silently  and  mysteriously 
with  his  horse  —  a  fine-shouldered,  strong- 
quartered  animal,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
thoroughbred  —  as  he  approaches  the  ob- 
stacle, on  the  necessity  of  extra  care  or  in- 
creased exertion.  It  is,  as  the  rider  knows, 
an  "oxer,"  i.e.^  a  strongly  laid  fence, 
a  wide  ditch,  and  at  an  interval  of  about 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  latter  a  strong 
single  oak  rail  secured  between  stout  oak 
posts.  Better  for  him  if  the  ditch  is  on 
the  nearer  and  this  rail  on  the  farther 
side,  as,  if  his  horse  jumps  short,  his  de- 
scending impetus  will  probably  break  it, 
provided  it  is  not  very  strong  and  new,  in 
which  case  a  calamity  will  probably  oc- 
cur; but  a  collision  with  such  a  rail  on 
the  nearer  side<may  lead  to  risky  compli- 
cations of  horse  and  rider  in  the  wide 
ditch  and  fence  above  alluded  to. 

Our  friend,  however,  has  an  electric  or 
telephonic  system  of  intercourse  with  his 
horse  (no  whip  ot  spur,  mind  you)  which 
secures  him  from  such  disasters,  and  he 
sails  onwards  smoothly  —  his  gallant 
horse  taking  the  fences  in  his  stride  — 
and  now,  the  crowd  being  long  ago  dis- 
posed of,  and  his  course  truly  laid  for  two 
or  three  fields  ahead,  he  has  leisure  to  in- 
spect his  company.  Right  and  left  of 
him  (no  true  sportsman  ever  looks  back) 
are  some  half  a  dozen  good  men  and  true 
going  their  own  line;  those  on  the  right 
perhaps  two  hundred  yards  wide  of  him, 
as  none  but  a  tailor  will  ride  the  line  of 
the  hounds,  and  they  on  their  side  allow 
the  same  lateral  space  or  interval  that  he 
does  on  his.  Those  on  his  left  are  nearer 
to  him,  and  so  far  have  done  their  devoir 


gallantly  in  the  front  with  himself;  but 
this  cannot  last.  His  is  the  post  of  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  of  honor,  and  a  slight 
turn  to  the  right  occurring  simultaneously 
with  the  apparition  of  a  strong  •*  bullfinch," 
or  grown-up,  unpleached  thorn  fence, 
black  as  Erebus,  with  only  one  weak  place 
possible  to  bore  through,  which  is  luckily 
just  in  his  line,  turns  these  left-hand  com- 
petitors into  humble  followers,  for  at  the 
pace  hounds  are  going  they  cannot  regain 
their  parallel  positions.  As  time  goes  on, 
similar  accidents  occur  to  the  riders  on 
the  right,  and  these,  with  a  fall  or  two  and 
a  refusal,  reduce  the  front  line  to  two  men 
only,  our  friend  on  the  left  and  one  rival 
on  the  right.  A  ploughed  field,  followed 
by  a  grass  one,  ridge-andfurrow  and  up- 
hill, makes  our  friend  take  a  pull  at  his 
horse,  for  the  ridges  are  "  against "  or 
across  him ;  they  are  high  and  old-fash- 
ioned, and  covered  with  molehills,  while 
the  furrows  are  very  deep  and  "  sticky,'* 
causing  even  our  skilled  friend  to  roll 
about  rather  like  a  ship  at  sea,  and  less 
practised  riders  to  broach-to  altogether. 
As  he  labors  across  this  trying  ground, 
"hugging  the  wind,'*  so  to  speak,  as 
closely  as  he  can,  keeping  the  sails  of  his 
equine  craft  just  full  and  no  more,  with 
a  tight  hold  of  his  head,  his  anxious  eye 
earnestly  scans  the  sky  line,  where  looms 
out  an  obstacle,  the  most  formidable  yet 
encountered  —  a  strong,  staken  -  bound 
fence  leaning  towards  him,  which  he  in- 
stinctively knows  to  be  garnished  on  the 
other  side  with  a  very  wide  ditch,  whether 
or  not  further  provided  with  an  ox-rail 
beyond  that,  he  cannot  tell.  What  he 
sees  is  enough — considering  the  ground 
he  has  just  traversed,  and  that  he  must 
go  at  the  fence  up  hill  —  to  wish  himself 
safe  over.  However,  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, he  sees  a  gleam  of  daylight  in  it, 
which  he  at  first  half  hopes  is  a  gap,  but 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  good,  sX\fi  bit  of 
timber  nailed  between  two  ash-trees.  It 
is  strong  and  high,  but  lower  than  the 
fence;  the  "take  off"  is  good,  and  there 
is  apparently  no  width  of  ditch  beyond. 
So,  thanking  his  stars  or  favorite  saint 
that  "timber"  is  his  horse's  special  ac- 
complishment, he  "goes  for  it."  It  don't 
improve  on  acquaintance.  Now  is  the 
time  for  hands,  dften  —  oh,  how  often  ! 
—  have  hands  saved  the  head  or  the  neck ! 
and  fortunately  his  are  faultless.  With- 
out hurry,  just  restraining  his  impatience 
(he  has  the  eagerness  of  youth),  yet  leav- 
ing him  much  to  himself,  he  puts  his 
horse  at  it  in  a  steady  hand  canter,  drop- 
ping his  hand  at  the  instant  the  sensible 
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beast  takes  off  to  an  inch  in  the  right 
place,  and  he  is  safe  over  without  even  a 
rap. 

A  glorious  sea  of  grass  is  now  before 
him. 

Quocunque  adspicias,  nihil  est  nisi  ^iramen  ti 
aer  1 

A  smooth  and  gradual  slope  with  compar- 
atively small  fences  leads  down  to  the 
conventional  line  of  willows  which  fore- 
shadows the  inevitable  brook,  without 
which  neither  in  fact  nor  story  can  a  good 
run  with  hounds  occur.  Now  it  is  that 
our  •  hero  shows  himself  a  consummate 
master  of  his  art.  The  ploughed  and 
ridge-and-furrow  fields,  above  alluded  to, 
followed  by  the  extra  exertion  of  the  tim- 
ber jump  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  have  rather 
taken  the  "puff"  out  of  his  gallant  young 
horse,  and  besides  from  the  same  causes 
the  hounds  by  this  time  have  got  rather 
the  better  of  him.  In  short,  they  are  a 
good  field  ahead  of  him,  and  going  as  fast 
as  ever.  This  would  the  eager  and  excit- 
able novice  —  aye,  not  only  he,  but  some 
who  ought  to  know  better  —  think  the 
right  time  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  and 
"put  the  steam  on  "down  the  hill.  O 
fool!  Does  the  engine-driver  "put  the 
steam  on  "  at  the  top  of  Shap  Fell?  He 
shuts  it  off  —  saves  it:  the  incline  does 
the  work  for  him  without  it.  Our  friend 
does  the  same;  pulls  his  horse  together, 
and  for  some  distance  goes  no  faster  than 
the  natural  stride  of  his  horse  takes  him 
down  the  hill.  Consequently  the  lungs, 
with  nothing  to  do,  refill  with  air,  and  the 
horse  is  himself  again;  whereas,  if  he 
had  been  hurried  just  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  "gone  to  pieces  "  in  two  fields. 
Half  a  mile  or  so  farther  on,  having  by 
increase  of  pace  and  careful  observation 
of  the  leading  hounds,  resulting  in  judi- 
cious nicks,  recovered  his  position  on  the 
flank  of  the  pack,  he  finds  himself  ap- 
proaching the  brook.  He  may  know  it 
to  be  a  oig  place,  or  be  ignorant  of  its 
proportions ;  but,  in  either  case,  his  tac- 
tics are  the  same.  He  picks  out  a  spot 
where  no  broken  banks  appear,  and  the 
grass  is  visible  on  the  other  side,  and 
where,  if  any,  there  may  be  a  stunted 
bush  or  two  on  his  si(Je  of  it;  there  be 
knows  the  bank  is  sound,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  depressing  than  what  may 
happen,  though  mounted  on  the  best  water 
jumper  in  your  stable,  to  find  yourself  and 
him,  through  the  breaking  down  of  a 
treacherous  undermined  bank  in  the  verv 
act  of  jumping  the  brook,  subsiding  qui- 
etly into  the  water.    The  bush  at  least 
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I  secures  him  from  such  a  fate.  About  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  place  he  "stead- 
ies '*  his  horse  almost  to  a  hand  canter  till 
within  half  a  dozen  strides  of  the  brook, 
when  he  sits  down  in  his  saddle,  and  lets 
him  go  at  it  full  speed.  The  gallant  beast 
knows  what  this  means,  and  also  by  cock- 
ing his  ears,  snatching  at  the  bridle,  and 
snorting  impatiently,  shows  his  master 
that  he  is  aware  of  what  is  before  him. 
Through  the  combination  of  his  own 
accurate  judgment  and  his  master's  fine 
handling,  he  takes  o£E  exactly  at  the  right 
distance,  describes  an  entrancing  parab- 
ola in  the  air,  communicating  to  his  rider 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  sensation  of 
flying  as  mortal  man  can  experience,  and 
lands  with  a  foot  to  spare  on  the  other 
side  of  the  most  dreaded  and  historically 
disastrous  impediment  in  the  whole  coun- 
try —  a  good  eighteen  feet  of  open  water. 

And  now,  perhaps,  our  friend  realizes 
the  full  measure  of  his  condensed  happi- 
ness, not  unmixed  with  selfishness ;  as 
perhaps  he  would  own,  while  he  gallops 
along  the  fiat  meadow,  not  forgetting  to 
pat  his  horse,  especially  as  he  hears  a 
faint  "swish  "  from  the  water,  already  one 
hundred  yards  in  his  rear;  the  result, 
as  he  knows,  of  the  total  immersion  of 
his  nearest  follower,  which,  as  he  also 
knows,  will  probably  bar  the  way  to  many 
more,  for  a  "brook  with  a  man  m  it "  is  a 
frightful  example,  an  objectionable  and 
fear-inspiring  spectacle  to  men  and  horses 
alike,  and  there  is  not  a  bridge  for  miles. 
As  for  proffering  assistance,  I  fear  it 
never  enters  his  head.  He  don't  know 
who  it  is,  and  mortal  and  imminent  peril 
on  the  part  of  a  dear  friend  would  alone 
induce  him  to  forego  the  advantage  of  his 
present  position,  and  he  knows  there  are 
plenty  behind  too  glad  of  the  opportunity, 
as  occasionally  with  soldiers  in  a  battle, 
of  retiring  from  the  fray  in  aid  of  a  disa- 
bled comrade.  So  he  sails  on  in  glory, 
the  hounds  running,  if  anything,  straighter 
and  faster  than  ever.  That  very  morn- 
ing, perchance,  he  was  full  of  care,  wor- 
ried by  letters  from  lawyers  and  stewards, 
duns,  announcements  of  farms  thrown 
upon  his  hands ;  and,  if  an  M.  P.,  of  a 
certain  contest  at  the  coming  election. 
Where  are  all  these  now?  Ask  of  the 
winds!  They  are  vanished.  His  whole 
system  is  steeped  in  delight;  there  is  not 
space  in  it  for  the  absorption  of  another 
sensation.  Talk  of  opium !  of  hashish  ! 
they  cannot  supply  such  voluptuous  en- 
trancement  as  a  run  like  this ! 

"  Taking  stock  "  again  of  his  company, 
he  is  rather  glad  to  see  (for  he  is  not  an 
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utterly  selfish  fellow)  that  the  man  on  the 
right  has  also  got  safelv  over  the  big 
brook,  and  is  going  well;  out  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  one  else  in  sight.  It  is  clear 
that  unless  a  **  check  "  of  some  duration 
occurs,  or  the  scent  should  die  away,  or 
the  fox  should  deviate  from  his  hitherto 
straight  course,  these  two  cannot  be  over- 
taken, or  even  approached.  No  such  ca- 
lamity—  for  in  this  case  it  would  be  a 
calamity  —  takes  place ;  and  the  hounds, 
now  evincing  that  peculiar  savage  eager- 
ness which  denotes  the  vindictive  mood 
known  as  **  running  for  blood,"  hold  on 
their  way  across  a  splendid  grass  country 
for  some  two  miles  further  with  undimin- 
ished speed.  Then  an  excited  rustic  is 
seen  waving  his  hat  as  he  runs  to  open  a 
gate  for  our  friend  on  the  left,  exclaiming, 
as  the  latter  gallops  through  with  hurried 
but  sincere  thanks,  "He*s  close  afore 
*em ;  they'll  have  him  soon ! "  And  sure 
enough,  a  field  or  two  further  the  sight  of 
a  dark  brown  object  slowly  toiling  up  a 
long  pasture  field  by  the  side  of  a  high 
straggling  thorn  fence  causes  our  now 
beaming  rider  to  rise  in  his  stirrups  and 
shout,  K>r  the  information  and  encourao^e- 
roent  of  his  companion  on  the  right, 
**  Yonder  he  goes ! "  The  hounds,  though 
apparently  too  intent  on  their  work  to  no- 
tice this  ejaculation,  seem  nevertheless  to 
somewhat  appreciate  its  import,  for  their 
leaders  appear  to  press  forward  with  a 
panting,  bloodshot  impatience  ominous 
of  the  end.  Yet  a  few  more  fields,  and 
over  the  crown  of  the  hill  the  dark  brown 
object  is  to  be  seen  in  slow  rolling  pro- 
gression close  before  them.  And  now 
^from  scent  to  view,'*  With  a  final  crash  of 
bound-clamor  followed  by  dead  silence,  as 
fox  and  hounds  together  involve  them- 
selves in  a  confused  entangled  ball  or 
heap  in  the  middle  of  a  splendid  pasture 
only  two  fields  from  the  wood  which  had 
been  the  fox's  point  from  the  first;  and 
many  a  violated  henroost  and  widowed 
gander  is  avenged ! 

Our  friend  is  o£E  his  horse  in  an  instant, 
and  leavin^^  him  with  outstretched  legs 
and  quivenng  tail  (no  fear  of  his  running 
away  —  he  had  been  jumping  the  last  few 
fences  rather  **  short "),  is  soon  occupied 
inlaying  about  the  hounds' backs  with  his 
whip  gently  and  judiciously  (it  don't  do 
for  a  stranger  to  be  too  energetic  or  dis- 
ciplinarian on  these  rare  occasions),  and 
with  the  help  of  his  friend,  who  arrives 
only  an  instant  later,  and  acts  with  simi- 
lar promptitude  and  judgment,  succeeds 
in  clearing  a  small  ring  round  the  dead 
lox.     '*  Whooboop  ! "    they   both  shout 


alternately,  but  rather  breathlessly,  as 
Ravager  and  Ruthless  make  occasional 
recaptures  of  the  fox,  requiring  strong 
coercive  measures  before  they  yield  pos- 
session. "Who  has  a  knife?"  They 
can  hardly  hear  themselves  speak  ;  and  a 
fumbling  in  the  pocket,  rather  than  the 
voice,  conveys  the  inquiry.  Our  friend 
has;  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  fox's 
neck,  contrives  to  circumcise  and  pull  ofiE 
the  brush  pretty  artistically.  He  hands  it 
to  his  companion,  and  wisely  deciding 
to  make  no  post-mortem  surgical  efiEorts 
on  the  head,  holds  the  stiff  corpse  aloft 
for  one  moment  only  —  the  hounds  are 
bounding  and  snapping,  and  the  situation 
is  getting  serious  — and  hurls  it  with  a 
final  " Whoohoop ! "  and  "Tear  him!" 
which  latter  exhortation  is  instantly  and 
literally  followed,  among  the  now  abso- 
lutely uncontrollable  canine  mob.  And 
now  both,  rather  happy  to  find  them- 
selves unbitten,  form  themselves  on  the 
spot,  and  deservedly,  into  a  small  mutual- 
admiration  society,  for  they  are  the  sole 
survivors  out  of  perhaps  three  hundred 
people,  and  ecstatically  compare  notes  on 
this  long-to-be-remembered  run.  Mean- 
while the  huntsman  first,  and  the  rest  of 
the  field  by  degrees  and  at  long  intervals, 
come  straggling  up  from  remote  bridges 
and  roads.  It  has  not  been  a  run  favor- 
able to  the  "point  rider,"  who  sometimes 
arrives  at  the  "  point"  before  the  fox  him- 
self, for  it  has  been  quite  straight,  meas- 
uring on  the  map  six  miles  from  point  to 
point,  and  the  time,  from  the  "holloa 
away  "  to  the  kill,  exactly  thirty  minutes. 
And  here,  leaving  our  two  friends  to 
receive  the  congratulations  (not  all  of 
them  quite  sincere)  of  an  admiring  and 
envious  field,  and  to  apologize  to  the 
huntsman  for  the  hurried  obsequies  of  the 
fox,  whereby  his  brush  and  head  —  the 
latter  still  contended  for  by  some  of  the 
more  insatiable  hounds,  and  a  half-gnawed 
pad  or  two  —  are  by  this  time  the  only  evi- 
dence of  his  past  existence,  I  will  leave 
the  record  of  deeds  of  high  renown,  and, 
having  shown  the  extreme  of  delight  at- 
tainable by  the  first-class  men  or  senior 
wranglers  of  fox-hunting,  proceed  to  dem- 
onstrate how  happiness  likewise  attends 
those  who  don't  go  in  for  honors  —  who 
are  only  too  happy  with  a  "pass,"  and 
what  endless  sources  of  joy  the  hunting- 
field  supplies  to  all  classes  of  riders,  la 
short,  to  paraphrase  a  line  of  Pope,  to 

See  some  strange  comfort  every  sort  supply. 

From  the  very  first  I  will  go  to  the  very 
last ;  and  among  these,  strange  to  say,  the 
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very  hardest  riding  often  occurs.  When 
I  have  found  myself  as  I  often  have  — 
and  as  may  happen  through  combinations 
of  circumstances  to  the  best  of  us  — 
among  the  very  last  in  a  gallop,  I  have 
observed  a  touching  spectacle.  Men, 
miles  in  the  rear,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
bounds,  caring  nothing  for  the  hounds, 
riding  possibly  in  an  exactly  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  hounds,  yet  with  firm  deter- 
mination in  their  faces,  racing  at  the 
fences,  crossing  each  other,  jostling  and 
cramming  in  gateways  and  gaps.  These 
men,  I  say,  are  enjoying  themselves  after 
their  manner,  as  thoroughly  as  the  front 
rank.  These  men  neither  give  nor  take 
quarter,  but  ride  ouer  and  are  ridden  over 
with  equal  complacency,  without  a  hound 
in  sight  or  apparent  cause  for  their  vio- 
lent exertions  and  daring  enterprises. 
For  though  the  post  of  honor  may  be 
in  front,  the  post  of  danger  is  in  the 
milie  of  the  rear.  Honor  to  the  brave, 
then,  here  as  in  the  front.  Here,  as  in  the 
front,  there  is  perfect  equality.  Here, 
also,  as  everywhere  in  the  iield,  there  are 
the  self-assertion,  independence,  commu- 
nistic contempt  for  private  property,  and 
complete  freedom  of  action  which  consti- 
tute the  mai  n  charm  of  the  sport.  No  ques- 
tions of  precedence  here ;  every  man  is 
free  to  ride  where  he  likes.  The  chi  mney- 
sweep  can  go  before  the  duke,  and  very 
often  does  so.  Here,  as  in  the  front,  prece- 
dence at  a  fence,  gap,  or  gate  is  settled  on 
the  lines  of  the 

good  old  plan. 
That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power. 
And  he  should  keep  who  can. 

The  late  Mr.  Surtees,  whose  "Jorrocks,** 
"  Sponge,"  and  "  Facey  Romford "  are 
immortal  characters,  used  to  say  that  the 
tail  of  a  run  where  he  himself  almost  al- 
ways rode,  was  the  place  for  sport ;  that, 
in  addition  to  the  ludicrous  incidents 
there  occuring  so  frequently  for  his  en- 
tertainment, human  nature  could  be  stud- 
ied with  the  greatest  advantage  from  that 
position.  And  indeed  he  was  right,  for 
there  is  more  to  study  from.  And  with 
what  varieties !  the  half  hard,  the  wholly 
soft,  the  turbulent,  the  quiescent,  the 
practical,  the  geographical,  and  the  politi- 
cal or  digestion-seeking  rider,  these  men 
are  to  be  studied  from  the  rear,  because 
few  of  them  are  ever  seen  in  front;  and 
nevertheless  they  return  to  their  homes 
justified  fully  as  much  in  their  own  opin- 
ion as  he  who  has  in  point  of  fact,  and 
undoubtedly,  **  had  the  best  of  it "  all 
through  the  run.    This  merciful  arrange- 


ment or  dispensation  makes  every  rider 
contented  and  happy  in  his  own  way. 

Among  these  is  to  be  found  the  •*  hard  " 
rider  who  devotes  his  attention  entirely  to 
fences,  and  never  looks  at  the  hounds  at 
all.  Consequently,  he  never  sees  a  run, 
but  is  quite  satisfied  if  he  jumps  a  certain 
number  of  large  fences,  and  gets  a  corre* 
sponding  average  of  falls  in  the  day.  The 
late  Lord  Alvanley,  seeing  one  of  these 
gentlemen  riding  furiously  at  a  fence  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  hounds,  shouted  to  him 
**HiI  hi!*'  and  when^he  surprised  and 
somewhat  indignant  sportsman  stopped 
his  horse,  and  turned  to  know  what  was 
the  matter,  pointed  to  another  part  of  the 
fence  and  added  calmly,  *'  There's  a  much 
bigger  place  here  1 "  This  man,  too,  thor- 
oughly enjoys  himself,  gets  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise, and  at  the  same  time  provides 
good  means  of  livelihood  for  the  local 
surgeon.  Then  there  is  the  violent  rider, 
who  would  be  annoyed  if  he  knew  that  he 
was  generally  called  the  "Squirter,"  who 
gallops,  but  doesn't  jump;  though  from 
his  severely  cut  order  of  clothing,  general 
horsiness  of  appearance,  and  energetic 
behavior  in  the  saddle,  he  is  apt  to  impose 
on  those  who  don't  know  how  quiescent 
and  harmless  the  first  fence  will  imme- 
diately render  him.  His  favorite  field  of 
operations  is  a  muddy  lane,  where  he  gal- 
lops past  with  squared  elbows  and  defiant 
aspect,  scattering  more  mud  behind  him 
than  any  one  horse  and  man  ever  before 
projected  or  cast  back  upon  an  astonished 
and  angered  public.  Through  the  gate, 
if  any,  at  the  end  he  crams  his  way,  re- 
gardless alike  of  such  expressions  as 
"Take  care!"  "Where  are  you  coming 
to?"  —  an  absurd  question,  decidedly, 
the  object  being  evident  —  and  also  very 
properly  disregarding  and  treating  with 
utter  contempt  the  man  (always  to  be 
found  in  a  gateway)  who  says  "  There  is 
no  hurry  ! "  a  gratuitous  falsehood,  as  his 
own  conduct  sufficiently  proves.  In  the 
open  field  beyond  he  rushes  like  a  whirl- 
wind past  any  one  who  may  be  in  front, 
and,  so  long  as  gates  or  only  small  eaps 
are  in  his  line,  pursues  a  triumphant 
course.  But  he  has  no  root,  and  in  time 
of  temptation  is  apt  to  fall  away :  that  is, 
the  moment  a  fence  of  the  slightest  mag- 
nitude presents  itself.  Then  he  fades 
away  —  disappears,  and  is  no  more  seen ; 
yet  he,  like  the  ephemera,  Has  had  his  day, 
though  a  short  one,  and  returns  to  his 
well-earned  rest  contented  and  happy. 

Then  there  is  a  character  for  whom  I 
have  always  had  a  sincere  respect  and 
sympathy  —  the  "hard  funker."     Than 
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be  00  man  has  a  more  crael  lot.  He  is 
the  victim  of  a  reputation.  On  some  oc- 
casion his  horse  ran  away  with  him,  or 
some  combination  of  circumstances  oc- 
curred, resulting  in  his  '* going'*  brilliantly 
in  a  run,  or  being  carrieasafely  over  some 
impossible  place  which,  though  he  subse- 
quently, like  Mr.  Winkle  in  his  duel,  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  speak  of  and 
treat  as  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
have  jumped  which  was  to  him  an  ordinary 
occurrence,  he  could  not  in  any  unguarded 
moment  contemplate,  allude  to,  or  even 
think  of  without  shuddering.  By  nature 
nervous  and  timid  —  weaknesses  reacted 
npon  as  a  sort  of  antidote  by  a  love  of 
notoriety  and  a  secret  craving  for  admira- 
tion ana  applause  —  this  heavy  calamity 
had  occurred  to  him,  from  which  be  coula 
never  shake  himself  free. 

The  burden  of  an  honor 
Unto  which  he  was  not  bom, 

dung  to  him  wheresoever  he  went.  Great- 
ness was  thrust  upon  him.  He  must 
ride;  it  w2ls  expected  from  him.  Noblesse 
oblige!  he  hates  it,  but  he  must  do  it.  It 
embitters  his  life,  but  he  dares  not  sacri- 
fice the  reputation.  The  eyes  of  Europe 
are  upon  him,  as  he  thinks;  and  so, 
though  in  mortal  fear  during  the  most 
part  of  every  hunting  day,  he  endures  it. 
He  suffers,  and  is  strong.  Each  day  re- 
quires from  him  some  feat  of  daring  for 
the  edification  of  the  field ;  and  he  does  it, 
usually  executing  it  in  sight  of  the  whole 
field,  when  hounds  are  running  slowly, 
charging  some  big  fence,  which  there  is 
no  real  necessit)^  for  jumping,  at  full  speed, 
and  shutting  his  eyes  as  ^e  goes  over. 
The  county  analyst,  if  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  the  various  flasks 
carried  by  the  field,  would  pronounce  this 
gentleman's  sherry  or  brandy  to  be  less 
diluted  with  water  than  any  one  else's. 
Honor  to  him  !  If  you  feel  no  fear,  what 
credit  to  ride  boldly  ?  But  if  you  really 
'^funk,"  and  ride  boldly,  this  is  to  be  brave 
indeed. 

Then  among  the  more  passive  class  of 
riders  comes  the  man  who  goes  in  entirely 
for  "  a  sporting  get-up,"  especially  for  a 
faultless  boot,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  sure  indication  of  riding  power.  The 
old  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  when  asked  dur- 
ing his  mastership  of  the  Quorn  Hounds, 
whether  So-and-so,  recently  arrived  from 
the  country,  could  ride,  replied :  '*  I  don't 
know  —  I  have  not  seen  him  go;  but  I 
should  think  he  could,  for  he  han^s  a  good 
baot*^  To  arrive,  however,  at  this  rarely 
attained  perfection  of  sporting  exterior,  I 


grieve  to  say  that  an  almost  total  absence 
of  calf  is  indispensable ;  but  with  this 
physical  advantage  in  his  favor,  if  he  can 
otherwise  "dress  up  to  it,"  very  little 
more  is  required  from  him.  He  expends 
all  his  energies  on  his  '* get-up,"  and  when 
he  is  "got  up"  he  is  done  and  exhausted 
for  the  day,  and  is  seldom  seen  out  of  a 
trot  or  a  lane.  Then  there  is  the  man 
"who  can  tell  you  all  about  it."  He  will 
describe  the  whole  run,  with  fervent  and 
florid  descriptions  of  this  awkward  fence, 
or  that  wide  brook,  not  positively  assert- 
ing, but  leaving  vou  to  infer,  that  he  was 
in  the  front  rank  all  the  way;  but  some- 
how no  one  else  will  have  ever  seen  him 
in  any  part  of  the  run.  This  rider  is 
gifted  with  a  vivid  i machination  and  vast 
powers  of  invention,  and,  as  a  rule,  never 
leaves  the  road.  Then  there  is  the  poli- 
tician who  button-holes  you  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  on  the  subject  of  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  extracting  from  yon 
probably,  as  your  attention  is  most  likely 
not  intent  on  this  matter  just  then,  some 
"oaths"  not  required  by  the  statute. 
Then  there  is,  finally,  the  honest  man 
who  comes  out,  without  disguise  or  pre- 
tence, solely  for  the  benefit  of  his  diges- 
tion ;  who  never  intends  to  jump,  and 
never  does  jump. 

All  these  varied  classes  are  happy,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  go  home  under  the 
firm  impression  that  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves ;  and  some  even  com- 
fort themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
they  have  "cut  down"  certain  persons, 
who  are  probably  quite  unaware  of  this 
operation  having  been  performed  upon 
them,  or  may  possibly  be  of  opinion  that 
they  themselves  have  performed  it  on  the 
very  individuals  who  are  thus  rejoicing  in 
this  reversed  belief. 

With  all  this  there  is  throughout  these 
varied  classes  of  riders,  although  occa- 
sional bickerings  may  arise,  a  general 
tone  of  good  humor  and  tolerance  rarely 
to  be  found  in  other  congregations  of 
mankind.  Landlords  and  tenant  farmers 
—  whose  natural  relation  to  each  other 
has  recently  been  described  by  political 
agitators  (with  their  usual  accuracy)  as 
one  of  mutual  coldness,  distrust,  and  an- 
tagonism —  here  meet  with  smiling  coun- 
tenances and  jovial  greetings,  and  the 
only  question  of  "tenant  right"  here  is 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  ride  over  his 
landlord,  or  of  the  landlord  to  take  a  sim- 
ilar liberty  with  his  tenant.  Rivals  in 
business,  opponents  in  politics,  debtors 
and  creditors-^ all  by  common  consent 
seem  to  wipe  o£E  old  scores,  and,  for  the 
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day  at  least,  to  be  at  peace  and  chanty 
with  their  neighbors. 

One  roan  only  may  perhaps  be  some- 
tiroes  excluded  froro  the  benefits  arising 
out  of  this  approximation  to  the  millen- 
nium, and  he,  to  whom  I  have  not  vet 
alluded,  is  the  most  important  of  all  — 
the  master.  No  position,  except  perhaps 
a  member  of  Parliament's,  entails  so 
much  hard  work,  accompanied  with  so 
little  thanks,  as  that  of  a  master  of  fox- 
hounds. A  "fierce  light/'  inseparable 
from  his  semi-regality,  beats  on  him ;  his 
every  act  is  scrutinized  and  discussed  by 
eyes  and  tongues  ever  ready  to  mark  and 
proclaim  what  is  done  amiss.  Very  diffi- 
cult is  it  for  him  to  do  right.  There  are 
many  people  to  please,  and  often  what 
pleases  one  offends  another.  Anything 
going  wrong,  any  small  annoyance,  arriv- 
ing too  late  at  the  meet,  getting  a  bad 
start,  drawing  away  froro,  and  not  towards, 
the  grurobler's  home  (and  grumblers,  Kke 
the  poor,  must  always  be  among  us)  — all 
these  things  are  apt  to  be  somehow  vis- 
ited on  the  unhappy  master. 

Upon  the  King  1  let  us  our  lives  ^>  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  .  .  .  our  sins,  lay  on  the  King  I 

Then  there  is  the  anxiety  for  his  hounds' 
safety  among  wild  riders  and  kicking 
three-year-olds.  He  knows  each  hound, 
and  has  a  special  affection  for  some, 
which  makes  him  in  gateways  or  narrow 
passes,  as  they  thread  their  way  among 
the  horses'  feet,  shudder  to  his  inmost 
core.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  was  once  over- 
heard, when  arriving  at  the  meet,  putting 
the  following  questions  to  his  second- 
horse  man:  "Many  people  out?"  "A 
great  many,  Sir  Richard."  "Ugh!"  "Is 
Colonel  F.  out?"  "Yes,  Sir  Richard." 
"  Ugh,  ugh ! "  "  Is  Mr.  B.  out  ?  "  "  Yes, 
Sir  Richard."  "  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh  I  Then 
couple  up  Valiant  and  Dauntless,  and 
send  them  both  home  in  the  brougham  /" 

This  same  master  in  my  hearing  called 
aside  at  one  of  his  meets  a  gentleman, 
who  was  supposed  by  him  to  l^  not  very 
particular  as  to  how  near  he  rode  to  the 
hounds,  and,  pointing  out  one  particular 
hound,  said:  "Please  kindly  take  notice 
of  that  hound.  He  is  the  most  valuable 
animal  in  the  pack,  and  I  would  not  have 
him  ridden  over  for  anything."  The  gen- 
tleman promptly  and  courteously  replied : 
«*  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you.  Sir 
Richard ;  but  I  have  a  shocking  bad  mem- 
ory for  hounds,  and  Pm  afraid  he  will 
*have  to  take  his  chance  with  the  rest/** 
All  these  things  are  agonizing  to  a  mas- 
ter, and  other  anxieties  perplex  him.    He 


knows  how  much  of  his  sport  depends  on 
the  good-will  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and 
he  sees  with  pain  rails  needlessly  broken, 
crops  needlessly  ridden  over,  gates  un- 
hinged or  left  open,  perhaps  fronting  a 
road,  along  which  the  liberated  cattle  or 
horses  may  stray  for  miles,  giving  their 
angry  proprietors  possibly  days  of  trouble 
to  recover  them.  Second-horse  men  too 
are  often  careless  in  this  respect.  But  I 
must  here  remark  as  to  the  tenant  farm- 
ers, that,  as  a  rule,  their  tolerance  is  be- 
yond all  praise,  especially  when,  as  unfor- 
tunately is  the  case  in  many  countries, 
the  mischievous  trespassers  above  alluded 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  county  or 
hunt,  do  not  subscribe  to  the  hounds,  or 
spend  a  shilling  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Tiroe  was  when  the  oats,  the  straw,  and 
the  hay  were  bought  and  consuroed  by 
the  stranger  in  the  land,  who  thus  brought 
some  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  in . 
other  matters  to  the  small  trader.  But 
now  he  arrives  by  train  and  so  departs, 
leaving  broken  fences  and  damaged  crops 
as  the  only  trace  of  his  visit.  These  are 
the  evils  which  may  lead  to  the  decadence 
of  fox-hunting.  But  Mr.  Oakelev,  mas- 
ter of  the  Atherstone,  an  especially  and 
deservedly  popular  man,  it  is  true,  nad  a 
magnificent  proof  of  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion the  other  day,  when  over  a  thousand 
tenant  farmers,  on  the  bare  rumor  of  the 
hounds  being  given  up,  got  up,  and  signed 
in  a  few  days,  a  testimonial  or  memorial 
to  beg  him  to  continue  them,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  do  all  they  could  to 
promote  the  sport  in  every  way.  This  is 
the  bright  side  of  a  "  master's  "  life. 

But  not  to  all  is  it  given  to  bask  in  such 
sunshine.  Earnest  labor  is  required  to 
attain  this  or  any  other  success.  And  the 
following  rules,  I  believe,  always  guided 
Mr.  Oakeley's  conduct  as  a  master ;  — 

1.  To  buy  his  horses  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  farmers  -themselves  —  not 
from  dealers. 

2.  To  buy  his  forage  in  the  country, 

3.  To  keep  stallions  for  use  of  farmers 
at  a  low  fee,  and  to  give  prizes  for  young 
horses  bred  in  the  district.  (In  both 
these  objects  many  are  of  opinion  that 
the  roaster  ought  to  be  helped  by  the 
State,  as  nothing  would  encourage  the 
breeding  of  horses  so  much,  or  at  such 
small  cost.) 

4.  To  give  prizes,  create  rivalry  as  to 
the  "  walked "  puppies,  by  asking  the 
farmers  over  to  see  them  when  they  re- 
turn to  headquarters,  and  giving  them 
luncheon. 
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5.  To  draw  all  coverts  in  their  turn,  and 
not  to  cut  up  any  particular  portion  un- 
dulv  because  it  may  be  a  better  country 
witn  more  favorite  coverts. 

Lastly.  To  eet  farmers  to  act  for  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  in  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  claims,  etc.,  which  they 
will  then  have  a  pride  in  keeping  low. 
And  above  all  ever  to  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge that  tenant  farmers  have,  to 
say  the  least,  an  equal  voice  with  the  land- 
owners as  to  the  general  management  of 
the  bunting. 

But  I  have  done.  I  have  shown,  1 
hope,  that,  on  the  whole,  fox-hunting 
brings  happiness  to  all  —  the  fox,  when 
killed  or  hard  run  excepted  —  but  I  can- 
not go  into  the  larger  question  of  humani- 
tarian sentiment;  he  is  often  not  killed; 
and,  till  he  is,  leads  a  jovial  life,  feasting 
on  the  best,  and  thief,  villain,  and  mur- 
derer as  he  is,  protected  even  by  the 
ruthless  gamekeeper.  In  return  for  this 
his  day  of  atonement  must  come.  But 
for  the  sport,  he  would  not  have  existed ; 
and  when  he  dies  gallantly  in  the  open, 
as  in  the  run  above  depicted,  his  suffer- 
ings are  short.  I  myself  like  not  the  last 
scene  of  some  hunts,  when,  his  limbs 
having  failed  him,  the  poor  fox  is  driven 
to  depend  on  the  resources  of  his  vulpine 
brain  alone.  Often  have  I  turned  aside, 
declining  to  witness  the  little  stratagems 
of  his  then  piteous  cunning;  nay,  more, 
I  confess,  when  I  alone  have  come  across 
the  hiding-place  of  a  *'  beaten  fox,'*  and  he 
has,  so  to  speak,  confided  his  secret  to  me 
with  his  upturned  and  indescribably  ap- 

raling  eye,  it  has  been  sacred  with  me; 
have  retired  softly,  and  rejoiced  with 
huge  joy  when  the  huntsman  at  last  calls 
away  his  baffled  pack. 

Altogether,  1  maintain  that,  with  such 
exceptions,  at  small  cost  of  animal  suffer- 
ing, great  enjoyment  is  compassed  by  all. 
There  are  miseries  of  course  even  out 
bunting;  there  are  rainy  days,  bad  scent- 
loz  days,  and  inconvenient  mounts.  The 
celebrated  Jem  Mason,  a  splendid  rider 
and  quaint  compounder  of  expressions, 
used  to  say  that  the  height  of  human 
misery  was  to  be  out  hunting  on  an  "ewe- 
necked  horse,  galloping  over  a  molehilly 
field,  down  hill,  with  bad  shoulders,  a 
snaffle  bridle,  one  foot  out  of  the  stirrup, 
and  a  fly  in  your  eye.''  But  he  dealt  in 
figurative  extremes.  He  replied  to  some 
one  who  asked  him  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
big-looking  fence  in  front :  '*  Certain 
death  on  this  side,  mv  lord,  and  eternal 
misery  on  the  other !  '^  Such  sorrows  as 
these  are  not  much  to  balance  against  the 


weight  of  happiness  in  the  other  scale. 
So  I  mpelf  in  my  old  age  still  preserve 
the  follies  of  my  3routh,  and  counsel  others 
to  do  the  same.  **  Laugh  and  be  fat," 
says  some  modern  advertisement.  *'  Hunt 
and  be  happy,"  sav  I  still.  But  who 
shall  pierce  the  veil  of  the  future  ?  As 
with  the  individual  so  I  think  it  is  with 
nations.  They  too  when  they  grow  old 
should  preserve,  or,  at  least,  not  too  re- 
morselessly extinguish  their  follies.  I 
fear  lest  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
national  perfection  we  only  attain  the 
reality  of  a  saturnalia  of  prigs  —  an 
apotheosis  of  claptrap.  Legislation  has 
performed  such  queer  antics  lately  that 
the  angels  must  oe  beginning  to  weep. 
And  ugly  visions  sometimes  haunt  me  of 
a  time  coming,  which  shall  be  a  good  time 
to  no  man,  at  least  to  no  Englishman,' 
when  an  impossible  standard  of  pseudo- 
philanthropy  and  humanitarian  morality 
shall  be  attempted ;  when  the  butcher 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the  alder- 
man with  the  turtle,  and  the  oyster  shall 
not  be  eaten  without  anaesthetics ;  when 
nature  itself  shall  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
police,  and  detectives  watch  the  stoat's 
pursuit  of  the  rabbit  and  keep  guard  over 
spider's  webs ;  when  all  property  (and  not 
in  land  alone,  my  advanced  friend !)  save 
that  of  Hardware  magnates,  who  have 
made  a  monopoly  and  called  it  peace,  shall 
be  confiscated  as  an  "  unearned  incre- 
ment" to  the  State;  when  we  have  by 
legislative  enactment  forbidden  the  pre- 
vention and  sanctioned  the  admission  of 
loathsome  diseases,  and  anti-fox-hunting 
may  be  as  loud  a  cry  as  anti-vaccination ; 
when  there  is  a  Parliament  on  College 
Green ;  when  "  the  languishing  nobleman  " 
of  Dartmoor  is  free,  and  repossessed  of 
his  broad  acres,  which,  in  his  case  alone, 
because  they  so  clearly  belong  to  some 
one  else,  shall  escape  confiscation  ;  when, 
as  a  final  climax  to  our  national  madness, 
we  haVe  employed  science  to  dig  a  hole 
under  the  sea,  and,  by  connecting  us  with 
the  Continent,  deprive  us  of  the  grand 
advantage  which  nature  has  given  us,  and 
which  has  conferred  on  us  centuries  of 
envied  stability,  while  thrones  were  rock- 
ing and  constitutions  sinking  all  around 
us ;  when,  having  already  passed  laws 
not  only  to  prohibit  our  children  being 
educated  with  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes,  but  even  to  forbid 
his  very  name  to  be  mentioned  in  our 
schools,  we  deliberately  and  scornfully 
abandon  our  ancient  religion  and  admit 
proclaimed  infidelity  and  public  blas- 
phemy to  the  sanction^  recognition,  and 
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approval  of  Parliament;  then  indeed  we 
need  not  wonder  if  we  lose  not  only  our 
national  sports,  but  our  national  exist- 
ence; and  if  Divine  Providence,  givinf^ 
practical  effect  to  the  old  quotation, 

Quos  Deus  valt  perdere  prius  dementat, 

allows  England,  after  passing  through  the 

Chases  of  insanity  which  she  has  already 
egun  to  display,  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

W.  Bromley  Davenport. 


From  Macmillan's  Masatine. 
THE  OLD  VIRGINIAN  GENTLEMAN. 

No  man  with  a  soul  within  him  could 
enter  Virginia  for  the  first  time  with  the 
same  feelings  of  indifference  that  he 
would  cross  the  borders  of  Ohio  or  In- 
diana. Shocking  as  is  the  Englishman's 
ignorance  of  America's  past,  the  fields  of 
Virginia,  at  least,  even  through  the  win- 
dows of  a  Pullman  car,  will  call  up  dim 
visions  of  George  Washington  and  the 
Fairfaxes ;  of  Captain  Smith  and  Poca- 
hontas; of  La  Fayette;  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  his  blue  coat  and  three-cornered  hat, 
jogging  along  the  countrv  road ;  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  thundering  at  King  and  Parlia- 
ment; and  if  all  these  figures  are  not 
outlined  so  distinctly  on  the  traveller's 
memory  as  perhaps  they  should  be,  there 
will  be  at  least  a  lurking  tenderness  for 
the  scenes  of  that  dreamy  old  plantation 
life  that  through  the  medium  of  wander- 
ing minstrels  in  more  recent  times  fasci- 
nated our  childhood,  and  with  the  echoes 
of  its  banjos  gave  us  the  romantic  side  of 
slavery.  Then  it  is  but  yesterday  that  sla- 
very itself  perished  upon  these  self-same 
fields,  and  made  them  the  theatre  of  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  wars  of  modern  times. 
Here,  winding  beneath  the  railroad  is  an 
obscure  brook,  whose  name  twenty  years 
ago  was  in  every  Englishman's  mouth  as  it 
ran  red  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  thou- 
sands. Here  a  country  village,  where  the 
fate  of  a  great  nation  hung  for  twenty-four 
hours  upon  the  balance ;  and  if  any  monu- 
ment is  wanting  of  this  Titanic  struggle, 
where  would  you  find  one  so  complete  as 
in  the  great  graveyards  that,  scattered 
over  Virginia,  bristle  thick  with  tomb- 
stones of  Federal  and  Confederate  dead ! 
It  is  at  a  little  station  not  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  Washington  that 
I  would  ask  the  reader  to  alight.  For 
several  hours  we  have  been  running  south, 
and  been  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  a 


chain  of  blue  mountains,  whose  wavy  oot* 
lines  have  been  following:  us  since  midday 
upon  our  right,  and  climbing  gradually 
higher  and  higher  into  the  western  sky. 
Between  us  and  them  lies  an  undulating 
landscape  of  field  and  forest,  rich  in  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  south,  and  bathed 
in  the  warm  light  of  declining  day. 

Our  old  friend  the  general's  carriage.  Is 
there  to  meet  us,  and  the  beaming  olack 
face  of  his  grey-headed  Achates,  greets 
us  with  grins  of  recognition  from  the  box, 
and  with  numerous  tugs  at  the  brim  of  his 
shabby  wide-awake,  as  we  and  our  trunks 
and  the  mail-bags  are  hustled  on  to  the 
platform,  by  the  snorting  and  impatient 
train.  He  wears  no  livery,  it  is  true. 
The  carriage  has  not  been  cleaned  for  a 
month.  The  horses  probably  have  been 
taken  this  very  afternoon  from  the  plough ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  Is  not  the  hospitality 
all  the  greater  on  that  account  ?  The  sta- 
tion-master does  not  rush  out  and  touch 
his  hat,  but  the  general  is  quite  as  much 
honored  as  if  a  cloud  of  obseouious  porters 
and  powdered  footmen  had  assisted  in 
our  removal  from  the  train  to  the  trap; 
not  from  a  standpoint  merely  of  mutual 
respect  —  that  might  apply  as  well  in  Ne- 
braska or  Ohio — but  simply  on  social 
grounds  alone,  as  a  Montague  of  Berke- 
ley County,  Virginia,  who  has  in  no  way 
failed  to  maintain  the  credit  of  that  highly 
respected  and  aristocratic  family.  The 
founder  of  the  Berkeley  Montagues,  it  is 
well  known,  surveyed  in  1710  those  lar^e 
tracts  of  land  upon  Tuckahoe  Creek  m 
that  county,  which  was  then  a  wilderness 
poorly  protected  from  Indians  by  a  block- 
house, which  they  still  in  part  own,  while 
the  title-deeds  of  the  family  are  a  grant 
given  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  **  Good 
Queen  Anne." 

In  our  five-mile  drive  we  pass  numbers 
of  farmhouses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  — 
some  new,  some  old,  some  large,  spme 
small,  sometimes  with  shady  porches  em- 
bowered in  annual  creepers,  and  some- 
times old  straggling  gardens  full  of  box 
and  honeysuckle  and  myrtle,  thyme,  and 
balm,  and  many  half -forgotten  herbs ;  but 
these  are  not  inhabited  by  Montagues. 
Rippling  streams  cross  the  road  in  every 
valley,  for  it  is  mostly  up  and  down  hilL 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  country  through  which  we  are  travel- 
ling; sometimes  the  rough  and  winding 
road  leads  us  through  woodlands  whose 
large  leaves  wave  above  our  heads,  some- 
times throuo^h  open  fields,  where  the  to- 
bacco just  ripening  for  the  cutter's  knife 
is  spreading  its  dark  green  leaves  above 
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the  warm,  red  soil,  and  where  the  tall  In- 
dian corn  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  full 
foliage  rustles  gently  in  the  evening  wind. 
Here,  too,  to  the  ri^ht  and  left,  stretch 
wide  stubble  fields  with  their  deep  carpet 
of  annual  weeds  over  which  in  a  month's 
time  the  sportsman's  setters  will  be  rang- 
ing for  the  coveys  of  quail,  but  now  half 
grown.  In  the  valleys  soft  meadows 
spread  their  level  surface  fresh  from 
recent  rains  along  the  margin  of  willow- 
bordered  streams  that  water  and  enrich 
them,  while  over  their  soft  turf  the 
shadows  of  overhanging  woodlands  grow 
longer  and  longer  as  the  light  of  day 
declines.  From  the  tall  tobacco-barns 
comes  the  familiar  odor  of  the  curing  of 
the  first  cut  plants,  and  thin  clouds  of 
smoke  above  their  roofs  hang  clearly 
against  the  reddening  sky.  Negro  cabins 
of  squared  logs  cluster  upon  the  road- 
side on  sunny  hilltops,  or  in  shady  glens, 
while  from  field  and  forest  comes  the  wild 
melody  with  which  the  Ethiopian  cheers 
his  hours  of  toil.  Behind  all,  though 
many  miles  away,  the  grand  masses  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  lie  piled  against 
the  western  sky,  their  rocky  summits, 
their  chestnut-shaded  slopes,  their  deep 
ravines  hollowed  by  white  cascades  that 
thander  ceaselessly  through  hemlock 
groves  and  shrubberies  of  rhododendrons 
and  of  kalmias,  all  mellowed  into  a  uni- 
form tint  of  the  softest  and  the  deepest 
blue. 

We  are  now  upon  the  ancestral  acres  of 
the  Montagues,  or  what  is  left  of  them, 
and  the  horses  without  shout  or  effort  on 
Caleb's  part,  turn  suddenly  from  the  main 
road,  where  the  latter  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  an  oak  forest,  and  dash  along  a 
tortuous  track,  whose  character  of  privacy, 
as  roads  go,  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
venture  to  doubt,  as  Caleb,  with  the  skill 
of  constant  practice,  ducks  his  head  be- 
neath, or  dodges  it  to  one  side  of  the 
banging  boughs  that  every  now  and  then 
scrape  familiarly  along  the  roof  of  the 
carriage.  A  big  white  gate,  hung  upon 
by  half-a-dozen  negro  urchins,  armed  with 
books  and  slates,  lets  us  out  again  into 
the  open  country,  and  there,  upon  a  hill 
in  front  of  us,  with  groves  of  oak  behind, 
and  apple-orchards  before  it,  the  fortress 
of  the  Montagues  looks  out  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Once  more  we  drive 
into  a  valley,  and  once  more  the  horses 
are  standing  knee-deep  in  a  little  river, 
while  Caleb,  for  the  last  time,  assists  them 
to  appease  their  apparently  quenchless 
thirst. 

This  is  the  famous  Tuckahoe  Creek 


mentioned  in  Queen  Anne's  grant  It 
has  been  dear  since  then  to  generations  of 
Montagues.  As  men  it  has  turned  their 
grist  and  saw  mills;  as  children  they  have 
paddled  in  its  gravelly  shallows  among 
the  darting  minnows;  as  boys  they  have 
learned  to  swim  in  its  swirling  pools  or 
dragged  the  seine-nets  for  chub  and  perch, 
or  stalked  the  blue-winged  ducks  that  now 
and  then  in  early  autumn  go  whistling 
along  its  surface.  Many  a  field  of  the 
Montague  tobacco  too  has  it  washed  away 
or  buried  in  the  mud,  and  many  a  deep 
channel  has  it  cut  through  cornfield  and 
meadow  in  those  occasional  freshets 
whose  violence  has  caused  the  years  in 
which  they  occurred  to  stand  out  as  local 
landmarks  in  the  flight  of  time  by  the 
fireside  of  the  negro  and  the  poor  white. 
No  Montague  has  ever  built  a  horse- 
bridge  across  it.  Railway  companies  and 
city  corporations  are  the  only  people  that 
build  bridges  in  Virginia;  and  many  an 
impatient  lover  and  returning  wanderer, 
in  summer  thunder-showers  or  in  winter 
storms,  has  waited  in  despair  on  its  fur- 
ther bank  while  the  turbid  waters  have 
been  rolling  six  feet  above  the  gravelly 
bed  of  the  ford,  and  rippling  over  the 
hand-rail  of  the  little  foot-bridge,  that  in 
fair  weather  does  excellent  service  in  its 
way. 

A  short  struggle  up  the  hill  beyond 
brings  us  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
homestead  stands.  In  front  is  the  man- 
sion itself  with  its  two  acres  of  lawn  and 
as  much  more  of  kitchen  garden,  sur- 
rounded partly  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by  a 
picket-fence.  Behind  are  the  barns,  out- 
buildings, negro  cabins,  resonant  at  this 
hour  of  sunset  with  all  the  sounds  inci- 
dental to  a  Southern  farmhouse  at  close  of 
day.  Negresses,  their  heads  bound  round 
with  colored  handkerchiefs,  and  carrying 
tin  milk-pails  on  them,  come  calling  down 
the  lane  for  the  long  line  of  cows  that  are 
slowly  splashing  through  the  ford  be- 
neath ;  negro  ploughmen  are  coming  in 
on  their  mules  and  horses  singing  lustily 
to  the  accompaniment  of  their  jangling 
trace-chains;  pigs  and  calves  from  di- 
verse quarters,  and  in  diverse  keys,  hail 
the  approach  of  their  common  feeding- 
hour,  while  through  all,  the  dull  thud  of 
the  axe  from  the  wood-pile  seems  to  strike 
the  hour  of  the  evening  meal. 

If  picked  to  pieces  there  is  nothing 
specially  attractive  about  the  general's 
house ;  but  to  any  one  who  had  been  wan- 
dering among  the  whitewash,  and  fresh 
paint,  and  crudeness  of  the  ordinary 
Northern  or  Western  rural  districts,  ther^ 
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will  be  much  that  is  refreshing  in  this  old 
Virginia  home.  The  present  house,  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  original  homestead, 
dates  back  only  to  the  year  1794,  and  was 
planned,  a  family  tradition  relates, by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  a  second  cousin  of  the 
then  proprietor.  However  that  may  be, 
we  have  at  any  rate  the  long  portico  rest- 
ing on  white  fluted  columns  which  the 
great  statesman  is  said  to  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  making  characteristic  of 
Southern  country  houses.  The  high  brick 
walls  arc  unrelieved  by  ivy  or  by  creep- 
ers, but  the  green  Venetian  shutters  thrown 
wide  open  almost  cover  the  space  be- 
tween the  man^  windows,  while  behind, 
innumerable  omces  and  buildings  of  every 
conceivable  shape  and  material,  and  set 
at  all  angles,  gradually  lose  themselves 
among  the  stems  of  a  grove  of  stately 
oaks. 

In  the  lawn  fence  before  which  our  car- 
riage stops,  fifty  yards  short  of  the  front 
door,  there  used  to  be  a  big  gate,  and  a 
sweep  up  to  the  house  for  driving  pur- 
poses, but  in  these  rough  and  ready  days, 
when  there  is  no  regiment  of  juvenile 
dependents  to  keep  the  weeds  picked  off, 
the  turf  has  been  allowed  to  usurp  every- 
thing that  it  will,  and  little  vestige  is  left 
of  the  once  frequented  gravel  track.  So 
we  dismount  at  the  wicket  gate  which 
now  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  not, 
however,  before  Caleb  has  rent  the  air 
with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  brought 
from  the  back  quarters  of  the  house  a 
stout  negro  woman,  and  a  very  irrespon- 
sible-looking boy  of  the  same  persuasion, 
whose  black  faces  beam  with  the  Ethio- 
pian instinct  of  pleasure  at  anything  like 
company.  Nor  are  these  the  only  an- 
swers to  the  stentorian  appeals  of  Caleb 
which  in  the  South  do  duty  for  doorbells, 
but  half-a-dozen  foxhounds  and  setters 
come  bounding  towards  us  with  open 
mouths  and  bellowing  throats.  From  be- 
hind the  masses  of  annual  creepers,  that, 
trained  on  wires,  stretch  from  pillar  to 
pillar  of  the  portico  and  screen  its  occu- 
pants from  view,  the  flash  of  a  newspaper 
IS  for  a  moment  seen,  and  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman descends  the  stone  steps  and 
comes  towards  us  with  hospitable  haste. 
His  hair  and  moustache  are  as  white  as 
snow,  his  face  well  chiselled,  his  figure 
erect,  and  his  eye  clear.  A  somewhat 
shabby  garb  is  forgotten  in  the  gentleman 
as  he  greets  us  cordially  and  simply,  but 
with  an  old-fashioned,  gracious  hospitality 
—  this  undecorated  and  unpensioned  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  breeding  of  an  Englishman 


or  of  a  Northerner  to  say  that  he  has  a 
charm  of  manner  that  thev  in  their  busier 
and  more  populous  worla  have  long  for- 
gotten. 

As  we  cross  the  lawn  the  shadows  of 
half-a-dozen  great  oaks  in  which  the  gen- 
eral takes  especial  pride,*  are  just  dying 
from  off  the  grass.  The  "  bull-bats  *'  or 
nighthawks  in  the  air  above  us  are  cir- 
cling to  and  fro.  Against  the  dark  hedges 
of  box  and  arbor  vitse  and  trellises  laden 
with  honeysuckles,  the  fireflies,  when  the 
short  twilight  fades  into  night,  will  soon 
begin  to  dance  their  ceaseless  round; 
various  trees,  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green, have  been  scattered  about  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  different  Montagues. 
Here  are  mulberries  that  speak  of  a  time 
some  forty  years  ago  when  the  culture  of 
the  silk-worm  was  being  urged  by  the 
French  upon  the  Virginian  planters  as  a 
means  of  utilizing  the  mass  of  female 
and  decrepit  labor  that  was  increasing  on 
their  hands.  Here  the  mimosa,  most 
beautiful  of  trees,  invites  the  humming- 
birds, which  in  summer  mornings  hover 
among  its  fragile  leaves.  The  shapely 
maple  from  the  forests  of  western  Vir- 
ginia, the  silver  aspen,  the  acacia,  the 
cherry,  all  are  there.  An  English  holly, 
brought  from  eastern  Virginia,  where  it 
is  indigenous,  has  for  many  a  year  given 
the  genuine  touch  to  Christmas  decora- 
tions of  house  and  church,  of  which  the 
general,  who  planted  the  tree  as  a  boy, 
has  always  been  proud,  though  not  so 
proud  as  he  is  of  the  magnolia  which  be 
brought  himself  from  Louisiana,  long  be- 
fore the  war,  and  which  now  taps  the 
eaves  of  the  house  at  the  corner  where, 
as  a  mere  shrub,  he  planted  it. 

As  from  the  depths  of  a  cane  chair 
upon  the  broad  verandah  we  see  the  short 
twilight  fade,  and  through  the  waving 
streamers  of  bignonia,  cypress,  and  Ma- 
deira vines,  we  watch  the  full  moon  rising 
slowly  into  the  sky,  and  shedding  its  light 
over  mountain,  field,  and  woodland,  there 
is  a  sense  of  peace  and  softness  over 
everything  that  speaks  of  a  happy  latitude 
where  the  extremes  of  northern  and 
southern  climes  temper  one  another,  and 
where  a  singularly  picturesque  country 
echoes  to  the  sounds  of  a  singularly  pic- 
turesque and  old-world  life.  There  would 
most  probably  come  over  the  senses  of 
the  stranger  a  feeling  of  having  at  last  lit 
upon  a  spot  in  rural  America  that  had  not 
been  regarded  as  the  mere  temporary 
abode  of  a  family  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dollars,  but  where  there  is  the  look 
of  a  race  having  long  taken  root,  to  whom 
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dollars  were  not  everythiD^.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  farmhouse  life  are  near  the 
door  it  is  true,  yet  it  is  the  old  home  of  a 
family  whom  you  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  believing,  did  you  not  know  it,  to  have 
been  something  more  than  farmers. 

Within  the  house  a  broad  hall  reaches 
frora  end  to  end ;  its  floors  shining  and 
slippery  with  polish ;  its  walls  wainscot^ 
balf-way  to  the  ceiling,  their  upper  half 
simply  whitewashed  and  covered  with 
emblems  of  rural  life.  Antlers  of  deer 
killed  fifty  years  ago  in  the  dense  forests 
on  the  eastern  TOrder  of  the  county, 
or  trophies  of  more  recent  expeditions 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  wild  hunting 
erounds  of  the  Alleghanies.  Suspended 
from  these  hang  old  shot-6asks  and  pow- 
derhorns  that  have  served  the  general  and 
his  generation  in  days  gone  by,  before 
troable  fell  upon  the  land.  In  the  corner 
stands  the  Joe  Manton  and  the  long  Ken- 
tucky rifle,  that  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
were  the  weapons  of  the  Southern  squire 
in  stubble  and  in  forest  respectively. 
Here,  on  another  wall,  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  nephews  from  Richmond  or  Balti- 
more, who  look  on  the  home  of  their 
Others  as  a  happy  hunting-ground  for 
autumn  holidays,  have  hung  their  *'  Green- 
ers **  and  their  cartridge  belts.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  wall  is  relieved  by  a  map 
of  the  county,  a  picture  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and 
several  illustrated  and  framed  certificates 
of  prizes  taken  by  the  general  at  agricul- 
tural shows. 

It  is  in  the  drawing-room,  however,  that 
the  treasures  of  the  family  are  collected. 
Here  again  oak  wainscoting  and  white- 
wash, with  carved  chimney-pieces  clam- 
bering up  towards  the  ceiling,  silently 
protest  against  your  conventional  ideas  of 
America ;  and  here  too  the  floor  —  for  the 
winter  carpets  have  not  yet  been  laid 
down  —  shines  with  polish,  and  is  treach- 
erous to  walk  upon.  Brass  dog-irons  of 
ponderous  build,  and  as  old  as  the  house, 
shine  against  the  warm  brick  hearth,  wait- 
ing for  the  logs  that  the  cool  October 
nights  will  soon  heap  upon  them.  Old- 
fashioned  tables  that  suggest  all  kinds  of 
grandmotherly  skill  in  silk  and  worsted, 
cluster  in  the  corners  of  the  room.  Upon 
the  walls  hang  the  celebrities  that  the 
rood  Virginian  delights  to  honor.  Here 
Washington,  surrounded  by  the  notables 
of  bis  time,  both  men  and  women,  is  hold- 
ing his  first  reception.  Here  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son looks  down  upon  an  old  cabinet 
containing  bundles  of  his  private  letters 
to  the  geoerars  grandfather,  full  of  the 


price  of  wheat,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  country  roads,  dashed  now  and  again 
with  allusions  to  the  advantage  which  the 
young  republic  would  gain  from  sympa- 
thy with  France  rather  than  with  her 
unnatural  parent  Great  Britain.  Here 
too,  Patrick  Henry,  the  greatest  popular 
orator  America  ever  produced,  with  his 
long  face  and  eagle  eye,  hangs  above  an 
armchair  which  a  family  legend  treasures 
as  having  rested  the  old  man  groaning 
under  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen 
upon  his  last  political  campaign.  There 
engravings  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  of  the  famous  royal- 
ist Colonel  Tarleton,  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  remind  you  that  blood  after  all 
is  thicker  than  water.  Two  or  three  ladies 
in  the  costume  of  the  first  George,  and  as 
many  gentlemen  in  wigs  and  swords,  could 
tell  you,  if  they  could  speak,  of  the  big 
square  mansion  of  English  bricks  upon 
the  Chesapeake  shore  which  they  still 
looked  upon  as  the  home  of  their  race, 
and  there  too  in  the  post  of  honor  above 
the  high  chimney-piece  is  the  generaPs 
uncle,  the  senator,  who,  as  every  one  in 
America  knows,  was  minister  to  France 
in  183—. 

Here,  too,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  com- 
monest rules  of  modern  decorative  art, 
hang  specimens  of  the  earlier  efforts  of 
photography,  framed  moreover  in  fir  cones 
and  in  forest  leaves!  French  -  looking 
men  in  grey  uniforms  with  stars  upon  the 
collars  of  their  tunics.  In  the  centre  are 
Lee  and  Jackson.  Around  them  are  those 
of  this  family  and  their  friends  who  fought 
and  bled  by  their  side.  The  other  rooms 
apart  from  the  furniture  are  much  the 
same.  There  is  a  library  where  the  books 
are  kept  in  high,  glass-covered  shelves, 
and  where  modern  periodicals,  Richmond, 
New  York,  and  local  papers,  with  pirated 
editions  of  some  of  the  English  reviews, 
lie  scattered  on  the  table.  A  dining-room 
also  wainscoted  and  whitewashed,  with  a 
long  table  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
cane-bottomed  chairs,  a  bare  floor,  a  side- 
board containing  some  curious  specimens 
of  old  silver,  and  a  chimney-piece  devoted 
entirely  to  petroleum  lamps  —  a  room 
meant  to  eat  in,  not  to  sit  in.  There  is 
no  bell  in  the  house,  but  it  is  not  much 
wanted,  as  an  obsequious  darkey  even  in 
these  days  of  freedom  follows  you  to  your 
room  and  anticipates  your  wants. 

When  supper  is  over  (for  late  dinner 
has  never  crept  into  southern  life,  even 
Baltimore  still  dines  at  unearthly  hours), 
we  drift  naturally  into  the  verandah.  The 
general's  wife  has  appeared  and  made  tea. 
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but  you  will  not  see  much  of  her.  She 
has  a  soft  roice,  has  once  been  pretty,  and 
was  a  Harrison  of  Sussex  County-^ a  dis- 
tinction which  in  Southern  cars  has  the 
same  sort  of  ring  as  that  of  a  Courtenay 
of  Devon,  or  a  Percy  of  Northumberland 
would  have  in  this  more  exacting  land. 
She  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  her,  that  there 
were  many  months  between '61  and  '65  in 
which  she  was  glad  to  get  a  little  corn- 
flour, and  green  coffee,  and  also  of  how 
she  buried  the  plate  beneath  the  magnolia 
on  the  lawn  when  the  Yankee  general 
threatened  to  make  "Oak  Ridge"  his 
headquarters,  and  how  the  negroes  re- 
mained faitliful  to  her  all  through  the  war, 
and  cried  when  they  were  told  -they  were 
free  and  had  to  go.  She  captivated  the 
general  thirty  years  ago  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs ;  and  in  the  comprehensive 
ideas  of  kinship  which  exist  in  Virginia 
they  doubtless  up  to  that  time  ranked  as 
cousins. 

The  general  has  sent  to  the  barn  for 
some  tobacco,  and  through  bowls  of  red 
clay  such  as  were  smoked  by  the  father  of 
Pocahontas,  and  long  reed  stems  from 
the  swamps  of  North  Carolina,  we  blow 
clouds  into  the  balmy  night,  and  listen  to 
the  generaPs  stories  of  the  past. 

The  general,  of  course,  talks  over  old 
days.  He  has  sobered  down  about  the 
war.  In  fact,  like  many  of  his  neighbors, 
be  was  himself  against  secession,  or  all 
thoughts  of  it,  till  the  mutual  aggravations 
and  the  complications  of  those  feverish 
times  drove  him  into  the  struggle  in  which 
he  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  himself. 
He  is  immensely  proud  of  the  part  his 
State  played  in  the  war,  however,  and  if 
you  saw  him  every  day  for  six  months,  he 
might  bore  you  on  the  subject;  but  who 
can  be  surprised  that  the  stirring  scenes 
of  those  five  years  should  be  uppermost 
in  the  evening  of  a  life  that  has  otherwise 
been  spent  in  the  unbroken  monotony  of 
country  pursuits  ? 

He  never  liked  the  North,  and  never  had 
anything  in  common  with  them.  Their 
ways  were  not  his  ways,  and  for  years  the 
intolerance  of  either  waxed  stronger  from 
a  mutual  ignorance  born  of  absolute  social 
separation.  He  has,  however,  little  ran- 
cor left,  and  is  conscious  rather  of  having 
come  well  out  of  the  struggle  in  at  least 
public  estimation.  His  fallen  grandeur 
IS  soothed  by  being  made  the  hero  of  the 
novels  and  the  magazine  articles  of  his 
prosperous  and  triumphant  but  generous 
foe.  He  lives  in  dignified  retirement, 
courting  no  man,  and  civil  to  all ;  but  they, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  heart,  forget  the 


stubbornness  of  his  rebellious  blade,  and 
in  the  growing  cosmopolitanism  of  their 
rampant  prosperity,  pat  him  on  the  head 
as  a  curious  historic  and  social*  relic  of 
which  nationally  they  are  proud.  He 
rather  likes  all  this,  but  takes  it  with  bis 
tobacco,  puts  it  in  his  pipe,  and  smokes 
it,  in  fact,  as  he  used  to  thirty  vears  ago 
the  bloodhound  stories.  Outsiae  opinion 
to  the  general  and  his  generation  are  not 
of  much  consequence,  as  death  alone 
will  put  an  end  to  the  conviction  that  he 
and  his  compeers  are  representatives  of  a 
past  social  state  that  was  superior  to 
everything,  not  only  in  America,  but  on 
earth. 

The  general's  only  brother  was  a  cap- 
tain in  a  U.  S.  cavalry  regiment  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  will  tell  you  of  the 
struggle  of  conscience  that  decided  the 
latter  against  his  worldly  interests  to  a 
course  that  some  partisan  historians  have 
flippantly  stigmatized  as  treachery—- a 
treachery  that  very  often  gave  up  comfort 
and  future  honors,  friends  and  profes* 
sional  devotion,  for  the  cause  their  native 
State  had  seen  fit  to  embrace,  whose  hope- 
lessness was  far  better  realized  by  such 
men  than  by  their  civilian  and  untravelled 
brethren  at  home.  He  was  killed  at 
Shiloh,  and  his  sword  hangs  in  the  hall; 
while  our  friend,  his  brother,  who  had 
never  seen  anything  till  then  but  a  militia 
muster,  rose  to  be  a  general. 

It  is  a  common  Sillacy  to  credit  the 
Southern  planter  with  an  unusual  amount 
of  profanity.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  the  extreme  South,  the  ordinary  con- 
versation of  the  Virginian  of  all  classes  is 
more  free  from  bad  language  than  that  of 
anv  Anglo-Saxon  community  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  I  have  ever  come 
across.  The  general  is  certainly  no  ex* 
ception  to  this  rule,  and  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  his  class,  has  a  strong  reverence 
for  religion,  and  respect  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  which  he,  like  his  fathers  be- 
fore him,  is  a  member.  The  parson  who 
officiates  in  the  building  whose  wooden 
spire  we  could  see  peeping  above  the  gen- 
eral's woods  were  it  daylight,  hsksex-offlcio 
eaten  his  Sunday  dinners  at  Oak  Ridge 
ever  since  the  Montagues  revived  Episco- 
pacy in  the  county  after  the  lapse  caused 
by  its  identification  with  Toryism  during 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  general  still  reads  the  lessons  on 
Sundays,  and  when  some  unusually  an- 
cient and  "good  old  tune"  is  sung,  his 
deep  voice  may  be  heard  booming  lustily 
above  the  piercing  notes  of  the  rustic 
choir.    Here  upon  the  verandah,  with  bis 
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legs  crossed  and  his  chair  tilted  back 
against  the  wall,  he  will  talk  to  you  of  the 
glorious  days  of  old,  of  the  hundred  ne- 
groes of  all  ages  and  sizes  that  every 
Christmas  assembled  beneath  his  roof, 
and  when  barn  and  cabin  echoed  to  the 
thud  of  their  stamping  feet  and  to  the 
banjo's  twang,  when  a  gentleman  was  a 
gentleman,  and  people  knew  how  to 
"place"  one  another.  Of  how  most  of 
his  old  friends  who  sat  upon  the  bench  of 
the  county  court  with  him  in  the  old  days 
when  magistrates  were  gentlemen  of  influ- 
ence and  property,  are  dead,  or  gone  to 
the  great  cities,  and  the  country  homes 
with  which  their  names  have  been  asso- 
ciated passed  into  other  hands.  '*  I  know 
it's  foolish,"  says  he,  "but  somehow  I 
hate  to  see  the  old  Virginia  ways  and 
fashions  passing  away.  The  war  was 
necessary ;  we  were  a  parcel  of  fools  to- 
gether, and  got  well  whipped  for  our  pains, 
though  we  gave  the  Yankees  some  trouble 
to  do  it,  and  I  own  everything  turned  out 
for  the  best ;  but  1  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I 
wish  the  old  arranc^ement  had  lasted  my 
time  any  how.  There  were  no  happier 
people  on  earth  than  we  were.  Take  this 
county"  —  and  as  the  general  says  this, 
be  drops  the  front  legs  of  his  chair  and 
bis  feet  simultaneously  on  to  the  porch 
floor,  and  waves  his  hand  out  to  where  the 
moonlight  is  streaming  over  the  lawn  and 
the  woods  behind,  and  the  stubble-flelds 
and  the  pastures  and  the  winding  stream 
ID  valley  beneath  —  "  there  were  perhaps 
a  dozen  such  places  as  this,  owned  by 
people  of  our  class.  We  were  all  brought 
up  more  or  less  together.  We  fought  and 
scaflied  at  the  local  school  when  we  were 
youngsters,  and  followed  one  another  as 
young  men  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
fox-hunted  and  shot  together,  danced, 
raced,  and  interrmarried,  till  we  had  lost 
all  count  of  our  relationships.  We  rarely 
travelled  abroad,  because  we  couldn't 
leave  our  large  households  of  slaves  and 
the  responsibilities  entailed  by  them  for 
so  long;  and  to  tell  vou  the  truth,  we 
were  not  very  flush  of  money  as  a  rule. 
To  say  that  we  were  generally  in  debt, 
though  true,  would  leave  a  false  impres- 
sion. Our  plantations,  dear  to  us  though 
they  were,  were  of  nothing  like  the  value 
of  our  slave  property,  whose  increase  we 
preferred  to  borrow  money  upon  rather 
than  to  sell,  from  motives  of  pride  and 
kindliness  towards  our  dependents ;  but 
we  were  heavily  overstocked,  and  often 
lived  for  years  on  paper. 

•*  I  know  we  were  provincial  and  ego- 
tistic.    We  thought  ourselves  bigger  men 
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than  we  really  were,  but  our  political  con- 
trol at  Washington  did  much  in  saving  us 
from  the  mental  stagnation  that  our  bare 
literary  record  might  imply. 

"  Whatever  else  we  were,  we  were  al- 
ways farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  but, 
in  addition,  were  often  judges,  senators, 
bankers,  physicians ;  that  the  Yankees, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  thought  we  were 
enervated  by  luxury,  is  a  proof  of  how 
little  the  two  sections  knew  of  one  an- 
other in  those  days  (and  I  sometimes  think 
they  don't  know  much  more  now.)  There 
never  was  luxury  in  your  sense  of  the 
word  in  Virginia.  Such  as  you  see  my 
home  to-day  it  has  always  been,  and  the 
noeal  my  wife  gave  you  to-night  you  would 
have  got  in  i860,  —  for  thank  God  and  a 
good  plantation  and  a  taste  for  farming,  I 
have  never  since  the  year  after  the  war 
had  to  want  for  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.  I  pay  more  attention  to  grass  and 
improved  cattle  than  of  old.  1  have 
seeded  much  of  mv  alluvial  low  £:round  to 
timothy,  and  cut  all  the  hay  1  require 
every  year  from  them,  and  the  rest  pro- 
duces as  heavy  crops  of  Indian  corn  per 
acre  as  the  Ohio  valley,  and  has  done  so 
from  time  immemorial.  Upon  the  poorer 
uplands  I  range  my  cattle,  and  grow  what 
wheat  and  oats  my  own  people  and  horses 
require.  I  have  set  out  a  vineyard  which 
is  fast  coming  into  bearing,  and  have 
planted  several  hundred  peach  and  apple 
trees,  for  the  beneflt,  if  not  of  mvself,  at 
any  rate  of  those  that  come  after  me. 
Negro  tenants  cultivate  the  odd  corners 
of  the  property  in  tobacco  and  corn  on 
shares  with  me,  and  upon  the  whole  I 
have  no  great  cause  to  complain. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  however,  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  you  would  have  been  sitting 
in  the  porch  alone  with  me  as  you  now 
are.  The  chances  are,  there  would  have 
been  half  a  dozen  here,  and  double  the 
number  of  young  folks  frolicking  in  the 
parlor.  We  sometimes  scare  up  a  right 
smart  crowd,  even  now,  when  the  city 
people  are  out  here  in  the  summer ;  but, 
bless  me,  I've  seen  the  men  lying  so  thick 
on  the  floors,  tucked  up  for  the  night,  you 
could  hardly  get  about  the  house  without 
treading  on  them. 

**  Then,  in  those  days,  as  I  before  said, 
you  knew  who  was  who.  Now  if  your 
daughter  goes  out  to  a  dance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  chances  are  she  is  escorted 
home  by  young  Smith  whose  father  kept 
the  store  at  the  forks  of  the  road  yonder 
when  I  was  a  boy,  or  young  Jones  who 
measures  calico  in  a  dry-goods  store  in 
town.    Perhaps   that's    all    right;   mind 
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j'ou,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against 
a.  We  are  a  free  country  now,  and  a  re- 
public (worse  luck  to  it),  but  I  sometimes 
feel  like  the  old  Lord  Fairfax,  who,  on 
hearing  in  the  backwoods  of  Augusta 
County,  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  told  his  servant  to  '  carry  him 
up-stairs  to  die,  as  there  was  no  use  in  his 
living  any  longer.' 

**  Then  there  was  a  large  class  of  good, 
honest  yeoman  farmers  living  amongst  us, 
also  slave-holders,  that  were  welcome  to 
a  seat  at  our  table,  or  a  bed  for  that  mat- 
ter, if  they  came  along,  and  with  whom 
we  were  on  a  familiar  and  friendly  foot- 
ing, but  still  they  were  not  of  us.  Their 
families  and  ours  did  not  even  pretend 
to  associate.  The  annual  call  they  made 
perhaps  as  neighbors  was  a  mere  relic 
of  very  old  colonial  days  when  families 
were  more  dependent  on  one  another, 
and  a  sort  of  feeble  protest  against  class 
distinctions  —  a  mere  show  of  equality 
that  hurt  nobody  and  amounted  to  noth- 
ing, and  that  the  very  negroes  laughed  at. 
But  if  we  held  our  heads  above  the  lar^e 
yeoman  who  very  often  had  considerable 
property,  and  nearly  as  many  negroes, 
sometimes  more  than  we  had,  they  in  their 
turn  looked  down  on  the  smaller  farmers, 
who  again  revenged  themselves  by  their 
contempt  for  the  overseers  and  the  poor 
whites.  In  fact,''  says  the  general,  laugh- 
ing, **we  were  a  powerfully  aristocratic 
people,  I  promise  you,  and  you  will  find 
the  fires  still  smouldering  through  the 
country  now,  and  working  with  the  new 
elements  if  you  lived  here  long  enough  to 
get  below  the  surface " 

"  Mar'se  George.  Oh,»  Mar'se 
George."  The  voice  is  Caleb's  from  out 
the  darkness;  he  has  stolen  round  the 
house  and  his  white  teeth  are  flashing  on 
us  from  the  foot  of  the  verandah  steps. 

"  Hullo,  Caleb,  what's  up?" 

"  Mar'se  George,  sah  dars  suthin  the 
matter  wid  dat  ar  sorrel  mar  agin,  'pears 
like  she's  powerful  oneasy  a  snortin'  an' 
a  gwine  on ;  I  thote  I  'd  jes  git  you  to  step 
round  an'  look  at  her." 

While  the  general,  who,  like  all  South- 
erners, can  not  only  break,  buy,  and  ride 
a  horse,  whether  he  be  farmer,  merchant, 
or  lawyer,  but  doctor  one,  too,  in  a  rough 
and  ready  fashion,  gets  his  stable  lantern 
and  hurries  across  the  lawn  towards  the 
lodging  of   the  "sorrel  mar,"  we   revel 

•  Oh  — -  th«»  universal  Southern  prefix  when  calling 
any  one  is  barely  spellable,  and  is  pronounced  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  long  or  short  according  to  the  distance 
the  voice  has  to  travel.  Oh,  aw-er,  aw,  waw-er,  as 
nearly  represent  the  actual  sounds  as  aoythiag  could. 


silently  in  the  balmy  night.  The  cease- 
less trill  of  frogs  and  tree-crickets  seems 
to  grow  louder  now;  all  sounds  of  human 
voices  have  ceased ;  great-winged  beetles 
and  cockchafers  go  swinging  through  the 
trellis  work  of  cypress  and  trumpet  flow- 
ers, and  fall  with  a  thud  upon  the  veran- 
dah floor;  bats  flit  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  the  lighted  windows;  the 
night  owl  hoots  gloomily  from  the  orchard, 
and  the  whjp-poor-will  fills  the  valley 
below  with  his  plaintive  song;  fireflies 
dance  against  the  dark  background  of 
shrubbery,  while  the  great  oak-trees  above 
us  gently  rustle  their  leaves  on  which  the 
moonlignt  is  streaming  from  a  sky  cloud- 
less and  twinkling  with  a  myriad  stars. 

"Then  as  for  sport,"  .continued  the 
general,  having  once  again  seated  himself 
at  his  favorite  angle,  "those  antlers  in  the 
hall  were  of  course  not  taken  here.  Of 
partridges  and  turkeys  we  had  plenty,  and 
still  have,  but  my  father  was  a  great 
sportsman,  and  we  owned,  like  many  other 
families,  a  quantity  of  wild  land  in  one  of 
the, south-western  mountain  counties.     In 

fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  County  at 

that  time  belonged  to  us.  It  did  not 
amount  to  very  much  as  a  property.  Our 
Virginia  mountaineers  are  tough  custom- 
ers, and  they  squatted  all  over  the  valleys 
at  a  nominal  rent,  which  had  to  be  drawn 
from  them  like  their  eye  teeth.  The  old 
gentleman,  however,  had  a  fancy  for  the 
place,  and  used  to  come  home  with  a 
whole  string  of  horses  behind  him  as  the 
revenue  of  his  principality.  But  we  boys, 
and  indeed  all  our  friends,  used  to  look 
forward  keenly  to  the  annual  excursion  to 
the  mountains.  My  father  had  a  pack  of 
hounds  of  which  he  wa^  exceedingly 
proud,  and 'with  which  he  would  hunt 
foxes  at  home,  and  deer  when  we  went 

to County.    A  long  cavalcade  it  used 

to  be  that  every  October  started  from  this 
door  for  the  mountains.  My  father  and 
one  of  his  old  cronies  in  the  Dig  carriage, 
two  wagons  full  of  provender,  ammuni- 
tion, blankets,  etc.,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
friends  and  servants,  mounted  on  saddle- 
horses  in  the  rear.  The  ninety  miles 
used  to  give  us  three  days  of  travelling, 
and  at  the  end  our  mountaineer  tenants 
used  to  throng  to  meet  us  at  the  rude 
shooting-box  with  stories  of  deer  and 
*bar,'  wonderful  to  listen  to,  and  with 
eyes  looking  wistfully  at  the  corner  where 
the  whiskey  jar  always  stood.  I  could  fill 
the  night  with  stones  of  the  odd  ways 
and  curious  simple  lives  of  these  moun- 
taineers, though  none  of  them  were  such 
curiosities  as  old  Jake,  my  father's  negro 
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hantsman.  Caleb  here  was  his  nephew, 
and  helped  him  as  a  boy  with  the  dogs, 
and  moreover  is  the  grandest  liar  we  have 
in  these  parts.  Hc*s  sitting  up  with  the 
horse,  so  we'll  call  him  and  make  him  give 
you  a  specimen,  before  we  turn  in.  Ca- 
leb, these  gentlemen  want  to  hear  about 
Uncle  Jake's  great  Christmas  fox-chase." 

"Lor  me,  Mar'se  George,  them  ar' 
tiroes  done  gone  so  long  now,  I  most  dis- 
remember  all  'bout  'em." 

"Why it's  not  six  weeks  since  I  caught 
you  telling  it  to  those  New  York  gentle- 
men in  the  stable;  let's  have  it  now  with- 
out aay  variations." 

"  Well,  gcnTmens,  it  wur  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  befo*  s'render,  when  I 
wur  just  a  chap  sorter  helpin'  roun'  Uncle 
Jake,  now  the  ole  jedge,  that  is  Mar'se 
George's  pa,  had  been  fooled  ever  so 
many  times  by  an  ole  red  fox  in  Carter's 
Mountain,  not  a  great  ways  from  yer,  and 
got  sorter  mad  with  the  doj^s,  an'  ole  Jake 
who  loved  dem  ar'  hounds  jes'  as  if  they'd 
bin  folks,  swore  he'd  cotch  that  fox  if  it 
took  him  the  whole  of  Christmas  week  to 
do  it  in.  The  jedge  had  a  big  'dinin  '  o* 
the  quality  on  Christmas  day,  an'  ole  Jake 
he  jest  slipped  o£E  with  the  hounds  'bout 
day  in  the  mornin'  and  struck  .that  fox's 
trail  right  to  onst.  He'd  got  sorter  used 
to  de  ole  red,  and  knowed  what  line  he'd 
take,  fo'  sho'.  He  never  went  far  from 
home,  but  jes'  kept  gwine  on  roun'  and 
roun',  more  like  a  grey  fox.  'Bout  dinner 
time  1  guv'  over,  as  the  plough  mule  on 
which  I  rode  began  to  get  kinder  played 
out,  but  ole  Uncle  Jake  had  taken  the 
best  horse  in  the  stable,  and  jes'  pitched 
right  on  near  the  hounds,  who  were  all 
the  time  on  the  trail  and  makin'  a  heap  o' 
fuss.  After  dinner  I  took  another  horse 
and  slipped  out  to  see  if  I  could  hear 
anything  o'  the  ole  man,  an'  there  sho' 
iiu£E  the  hounds  were  travellin'  roun'  the 
mountain  where  they'd  first  found  the  fox. 
I  soon  cotched  'em,  and  kep'  along  with 
Uncle  Jake  till  sundown,  and  when  I  be- 
gan to  talk  'bout  gwine  home  fo'  dark  the 
ole  man  jes  ripped  and  cussed,  and  said 
he'd  stay  wid  dat  ar  fox  till  the  new  year, 
fo'  he'd  let  him  go.  Well,  genl'mens,  I 
jes'  thote  he'd  got  may  be  a  *  tickler '  o' 
whiskey  in  his  pocket,  and  was  sorter  up- 
pish on  that  account,  so  left  him  my  fresh 
horse  an'  rode,  or  rather  led,  his'n  home. 
In  the  morning  when  1  went  round  to  the 
stables  and  quarters,  I  didn't  see  no 
hounds,  nor  horse,  nor  yet  no  Uncle  Jake. 
So,  says  I,  I'll  jes'  put  the  saddle  on  the 
grey  colt,  and  a  pone  o'  corn  bread  and 
some  meat  io  my  pocket,  and  slip  out  and 


see  if  the  ole  man's  still  at  it.  Well,  sirs, 
I  rode  roun'  till  near  midday  when  sud- 
denly I  sees  a  dog  cross  the  road  befo' 
me,  then  a  whole  string  comes  along,  and 
I  sees  Jumper  —  Frolic  —  Beauty,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  you  could  'most  see 
through  'em  they  were  so  thin,  and  though 
they  had  their  mouths  open,  and  was  try- 
in'  to  raise  a  bit  of  a  fuss  it  warnt  no 
manner  o'  use. 

"  I  knew  Uncle  Jake  warnt  far  behind 
and  presently  sho'  nuff  there  was  a  rust- 
lin'  in  the  wood,  and  he  cum  out  right 
agin  me,  the  miserablest  sight  you  ever 
seed.  He  didn't  'pear  to  notice  me  much 
'cept  just  to  slip  off  his  horse  and  to  git 
on  mine.  I  put  the  pone  o'  bread  an'  the 
meat  in  his  pocket,  an'  he  went  lopin'  off 
after  the  dogs  on  the  colt. 

"There  wur  no  show  fur  me  but  to  git 
home  with  the  mar'  who  looked  as  tho' 
she'd  drop  dead  in  her  tracks.  I  dursn't 
fool  with  no  mo'  horses,  an'  jes'  quietly 
sot  up  for  Uncle  Jake  that  night,  but 
durn  me  if  it  warnt  for  nothin',  two  o*  the 
hounds  cum  sneakin'  in  'bout  sundown, 
but  that  wur  all.  Next  mornin',  I  went 
to  ole  mar'se,  the  jedge,  and  he  an'  the 
company  with  him  thote  it  a  mighty  good 
joke,  and  the  biggest  kind  of  a  crowd 
started  out  to  look  for  the  chase.  There 
wur  nothin'  left  to  hear,  an'  it  wur  about 
eleven  o'clock  he  struck  right  in  agin  the 
whole  gang,  and  I  wur  with  him,  or  no 
one  would  believe,  gen'l'mens,  what  I  tell 
you  now  for,  fo'  God  sar,  the  fox  wur 
walkirC^  the  hounds  were  walkin\  ah'  old 
Jake  on  the  colt  were  walkin^  2\\  within 
twenty  steps  of  one  another.  Lord !  you 
should  ha'  seen  the  ole  jedge,  I  thote  he'd 
a  bust  hisself  with  laughin'.  He  sent  for 
a  wagon  an'  put  the  fox,  the  hounds,  and 
ole  Jake  inter  it,  and  had  'em  druv  home. 
That's  jes' as  true,  gen'l'mens,  as  I'm  a 
livin'  man." 


From  The  Leisure  -Hour. 

SOME    FASHION-GLEANINGS,    FROM    1744 

TO  1768. 

In  looking  over  a  volume  containing 
newspapers  of  various  dates,  issued  in 
London  and  several  other  large  towns,  I 
have  found  various  scraps  of  fashion-gos- 
sip, and  other  notices  of  English  social 
and  domestic  life,  which  carry  me  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth' century,  the 
scenes  of  which  appear  with  a  reality  and 
a  vividness  which  I  only  hope  may  pre« 
sent  itself  to  my  readers. 
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Then,  as  now,  Paris  reigned  supreme, 
a  very  queen  of  fashion,  and  the  most 
minute  and  intense  interest  is  taken  in 
the  doings  of  the  court  ol  that  period. 
Here  is  a  specimen :  — 

January,  1744.  —  They  write  from  Paris  that 
the  diamonds  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles  at  the  grand  ball  of  the 
25th  of  last  month  were  valued  at  250  millions, 
which  is  near  twelve  millions  sterling ;  those 
of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  alone  were 
actually  worth  forty-five  millions  of  livres,  and 
those  of  the  King  and  Queen  seventy  millions. 

Our  next  notice  is  of  a  different  class ; 
it  is  an  extract  from  a  London  paper,  and 
is  dated  — 

Dundee,  September  13th,  1745.  — The  young 
chevalier  is  now  in  our  neighborhood,  and  but 
far  too  well  attended.  The  Government  and 
King  George  want  not  friends  among  us.  The 
whole  army  under  the  Pretender  moved  last 
Wednesday  to  Dunblane,  and  arc  daily  growing 
in  numbers.  Lord  Ogilvie  is  now  at  Montross, 
and  has  committed  great  outrages  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  threatening  also  to  visit  Dunblane. 
I  cannot  say  what  the  number  of  the  armed 
rebels  may  amount  to ;  some  say  four,  others 
five,  and  others  seven  thousand. 

The  Pretender  makes  himself  very  popular. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  Highland  garb  of  fine  silk 
tartan,  red  velvet  breeches,  and  a  blue  velvet 
bonnet,  with  gold  lace  round  it  and  a  large 
jewel  of  St.  Andrew  appended.  He  wears  also 
a  green  ribbon,  is  above  six  foot,  walks  well 
and  straight,  and  speaks  the  English  or  broad 
Scots  very  well. 

And  here  is  fashion  on  the  other  side :  — 

Edinburgh,  February  ist,  1746.  —  On  Thurs- 
day, at  three  in  the  morning,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  not  in  the 
least  fatigued.  He  went  to  bed  and  slept  near 
three  hours,  so  that  by  eight  he  was  busy  with 
General  Hawley  and  General  Huske,  and  the 
rest  of  the  principal  officers,  who  all  appeared 
in  boots.  His  Highness  had  no  time  to  go 
into  Edinburgh  all  that  day,  and  could  scarce 
be  persuaded  to  allow  the  ladies  to  be  admitted 
for  one  hour ;  but  at  last  he  agreed  to  receive 
them  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  none  to  stay 
after  eight.  The  ladies  attended  at  the  time 
appointed,  very  richly  dressed.  His  Royal 
Highness  received  them  very  familiarly ;  sa- 
luted each  of  them.  One,  Miss  Car,  made  a 
very  fine  appearance.  At  the  top  of  her  stays, 
on  her  breast,  was  a  crown,  well  done  in  beu* 
gles,  and  underneath,  in  letters,  **  William 
Duke  ok  Cumberland."  On  the  right  side 
of  the  crown  was  the  word  "  Britain's,"  and  on 
the  left  "  Hero." 

Can  you  not  imagine  the  agony  of  fright 
Miss  Car  or  Kerr  was  in  all  that  first  day 
of  February,  1746?  I  can.  The  "beu- 
gles"  must  have  taken  an  immensity  of 


stitching  on  to  her  stays.  I  wonder  if  the 
prince  took  particular  notice  of  the  fair 
ladv  who  did  him  so  much  honor. 

The  next  we  have  is  from  the  London 
Gazette :  — 

June  17th,  17  51,  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office. 
—  Orders  for  change  of  mourning  for  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Sun- 
day next,  23rd  inst.  —  viz.,  the  men  to  wear 
black,  full -trimmed,  plain  or  fringed  linen. 
Black  swords  and  buckles. 

Undress  —  Grey  frocks. 

The  ladies  to  wear  black  silk,  fringed  or 
plain  linen,  white  gloves,  black  and  white 
shoes,  fans  and  tippets,  white  necklaces  and 
earrings ;  no  diamonds. 

Undress  —  White  or  grey  lutestrings,  tab- 
bies or  damasks. 

Lutestrings,  tabbies,  and  damasks  !  All 
names  that  have  utterly  vanished  from  the 
world  of  fashion.  A  "lutestring"  was  a 
plain,  stout  silk ;  the  name,  by-the-bye, 
corrupted  from  lustring.  A  "tabby"  was 
a  kind  of  waved  silk,  usually  watered, 
manufactured  like  taffeta,  but  thicker  and 
stronger  (the  latter  a  fine,  smooth,  silken 
stuff,  having  usually  a  remarkably  wavy 
lustre,  imparted  by  pressure  and  heat, 
with  the  application  of  an  acidulous  fluid, 
to  produce  the  effect  called  watering  —  it 
was  of  all  colors,  and  often  striped  with 
silver  and  gold).  These  two  must  have 
been  very  much  what  omx  moiri  antiques 
and  watered  silks  are.  A  "  damask  "  was 
a  heavy  rich  figured  silk,  with  varied  fig- 
ures, such  as  flowers  set,  evidently  the 
counterpart  of  our  richest  figured  silks. 
It  seems  rather  odd  that  these  three  ex- 
cessively rich  materials  should  be  ordered 
for  undressy  while  plain  black  silk  was  for 
state  use. 

Apparently  at  that  period  English  ladies 
had  a  reputation  for  being  good  dressers ; 
for  read  this  :  — 

September  17,  1751.  —  A  fine  doll  is  made 
by  Mr.  Church's  daughter,  in  St.  James's 
Street,  with  different  dresses  to  cloath  it,  and 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  Czarina,  to  show  the  man- 
ner of  dressing  at  present  in  fashion  among  the 
English  ladies. 

We  read  the  result  of  this  doll's  missioa 
a  month  later. 

From  Petersburgh  we  hear  that  the  Czarina 
of  Russia  has  of  late  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the 
dress  of  the  English  ladies  that  she  has  de- 
sired to  have  dolls  sent  over  from  London 
completely  attired  in  the  various  dresses  now 
in  fashion  at  Court  and  in  the  City,  as  also  in 
deshabil  and  riding  habits.  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  intends  to  introduce  the  same  at  her 
Court ;  though  it  is  feared  some  alterations 
may  appear  here  ere  the  dolls  can  be  com- 
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pletcly  rigged  out,  or  at  least  before  they  can 
reach  Petersburg h,  one  moon  being  sufficient 
to  give  a  turn  to  fashion. 

That  terrible  woman,  Elizabeth  Pe- 
trovna,  was  just  then  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  her  oc- 
cupying herself  with  anything  so  harmless 
as  foreign  fashions.  True,  she  did  found 
a  University  and  an  Academy  of  Art,  two 
clean  spots  in  the  vast  blot  of  which  her 
character  consisted. 

December  29,  1763.  —  The  ribbon  manufac- 
turers of  Spitalfields  are  busy  making  up  a 
quantity  of  fine  ribbons  of  proper  colors  and 
curious  devices  to  be  ready  against  the  mar- 
riage of  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Augusta. 

Here  is  another  exceedingly  interesting 
announcement :  — 

July,  1745.  —  We  hear  an  academy  will  soon 
be  established  at  the  Court  end  of  the  town 
(Lx>ndon)  to  teach  young  gentlemen  to  curl  and 
paper  up  their  hair  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  posts  in  the  Army. 

It  may  be  meant  for  a  joke,  but  it  is 
inserted  between  two  paragraphs  which 
certainly  have  no  "joke"  alx)ut  them.  I 
Dote  invariably,  however,  that  the  humor 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  it  is  not  so 
broad  as  to  be  coarse  and  even  worse,  is 
so  carefully  wrapped  up  that  we  cannot 
without  much  consideration  discover  it. 

June  24,  1764. —  When  a  certain  great  Min- 
ister of  State  took  his  leave  of  some  persons 
of  distinction  he  did  it  in  a  fustian  frock,  and 
not  d  la  mode  de  Paris^  which  puts  them  a  little 
out  of  humor,  they  deeming  it  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt, and  therefore  returned  the  visit  in  the 
same  manner. 

Poor  minister  of  state  !  How  he  must 
have  felt  the  rebuke  ! 

Here  is  another  scrap  of  fashionable 
gossip  i  propos  of  a  well-known  politi- 
cian :»— 

April,  1768.  —  So  great  is  some  people's 
veneration  or  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  that 
we  are  assured  a  gentleman  has  lately  had  a 
coat  made,  on  the  button-holes  of  which  are 
embroidered  the  words  Wilkts  and  Liberty, 

The  following  deals  with  a  subject  of 
ever-recurring  interest:  — 

February  5,  1765. —  Several  eminent  silk 
manufacturers  of  Spitalfields  attended  on  Fri- 
day at  the  Treasury,  and  were  examined  by 
their  lordships  upon  the  decline  of  that  valu- 
able branch  of  trade.  It  is  said  a  noble 
countess,  highly  distinguished  for  her  public 
spirit,  has  declared  her  intention  of  wearing 
only  British  manufactures,  and  to  encourage 
the  manufacturer  has  allowed  him  to  affix  to  his 
name  and  sign,  "  Weaver  to  Her  Ladyship." 


This  surely  must  have  been  an  ances- 
tress of  the  great  champion  of  English 
industry.  Lady  Bective.  It  is  so  annoy- 
ing not  to  know  her  name.  Whoever  she 
was,  the  noble  countess  brought  high  in- 
fluence to  her  aid;  for  see  the  announce- 
ment:— 

A  stocking  manufacturer  at  Doncaster,  who 
lately  sold  twenty  pairs  of  stockings  at  a  guinea 
each  pair,  has  got  a  commission  from  some  of 
the  nobility  for  six  pairs  at  six  pounds  each 
pair,  which  he  has  undertaken  to  execute.  To 
so  great  perfection  is  that  branch  of  British 
industry  arrived. 

Rather  a  long  price,  is  it  not?  Another 
paragraph  says :  — 

June,  1766.  —  We  hear  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Caroline  Matilda  has  particularly  re- 
quested that  her  wedding  cloaths  and  Her 
Royal  Highnesses  other  dresses  shall  be  made 
of  the  manufacturers  of  England. 

Poor  ill-fated  princess !  I  find  close  by 
the  account  of  that  marriage,  which,  until 
she  died  broken-hearted  nineteen  years 
later  in  the  Castle  of  Lille,  brought  her 
only  wretchedness  and  misery. 

October  2, 1766.  —  Last  night  between  seven 
and  eight  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Caroline  Matilda,  youngest  sister  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  was  married  by  proxy  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  standing  proxy  for  His  Danish 
Majesty.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  St.  James's.  This  morning  about 
half  after  six  the  Queen  of  Denmark  set  out 
from  Carlton  House,  attended  by  Lady  Mary 
Boothby,  Count  Bothman,  and  several  other 
persons  of  distinction,  in  three  coaches-and- 
six  and  two  post-chaises,  escorted  by  a  party 
of  Horse  Guards  and  a  numerous  train  of  at- 
tendants, for  Harwich,  to  embark  on  board  the 
yacht  for  Rotterdam,  from  whence  Her  Majesty 
will  proceed  to  Denmark.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester, 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  Princess  of  Brunswick 
were  at  Carlton  House  between  five  and  six  in 
the  morning  to  take  leave  of  their  royal  sister, 
which  was  very  affecting  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Queen  of  Denmark  shed  tears  when  getting 
into  the  coach. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  What  a  forlorn 
marriage !  What  an  ordeal,  to  go  all 
alone,  at  least  without  any  of  her  own  kith 
and  kin,  into  a  foreign  country  and  among 
strangers  to  meet  a  husband  who  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  fetch  her  from  the 
land  of  her  birth  !  Small  wonder  that  she 
sheH  tears  on  getting  into  the  coach. 

In  1767  we  find  two  very  amusing  let- 
ters from  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  fashion. 
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Though  rather  lonsT,  they  are  both   so 
laughable  that  I  must  give  them  in  full. 

October,  1767.  — To  the  Printer  of  the  "St. 
Tames's  Chronicle  : "  —  Sir,  —  It  hath  often 
been  observed  that  we  English  people  are  re- 
markable for  extremities  —  that  is,  that  we  are 
remarkable  for  acting  in  opposition  to  those 
wise  maxims  which  tell  us,  ///  medio  tutissimus 
ibis^  or  In  medio  consistet  vertus.  Though  an 
Englishman,  I  have  candor  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  I  think 
it  was  never  more  exemplified  than  at  present 
by  my  countrywomen  in  the  enormous  size  of 
their  heads.  It  is  not  very  long  since  this  part 
of  their  sweet  bodies  used  to  be  bound  so  tight 
and  so  amazingly  snug  that  they  appeared  like 
a  pin's  head  on  the  top  of  a  knitting-needle. 
But  now  they  have  so  far  exceeded  the  golden 
mean  in  the  contrary  extremity  that  our  fine 
ladies  remind  me  of  an  apple  stuck  on  the  top 
of  a  small  skewer.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
head  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  measures  about 
one-tenth  of  her  whole  body.  This,  therefore, 
we  may  very  justly  conclude  to  be  the  just  pro- 
portion. In  proportion,  therefore,  as  a  lady 
deviates  in  her  appearance  from  that  standard, 
the  nearer  she  approaches  to  our  idea  of  a 
monster.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  a  fine 
lady  can  imagine  herself  agreeable  in  the  eyes 
of  a  spectator  when  her  head  makes  a  full 
fourth  of  her  whole  body?  I  often  frequent 
the  playhouse,  and  between  the  acts  am  wont 
to  regale  myself  with  contemplating  the  charms 
of  my  fair  countrywomen ;  but  really  their 
heads  of  late  have  become  so  enormous  that, 
in  order  to  behold  them  without  disgust,  I  find 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  imagining  them 
to  be  so  rtiany  Patagonians,  and  consequently 
that  the  feet  of  those  in  the  boxes  are  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  orchestra.  This  I 
find  to  be  a  much  more  tolerable  idea  than  to 
suppose  them  to  be  dwarfs,  with  giants'  heads. 
Pray,  sir,  inform  these  fair  ladies  that  without 
proportion  there  can  be  no  beauty,  and  that  an 
oyster-wench  in  turis  naturalihus  is  a  much 
more  desirable  object  than  a  brocaded  mon- 
ster. liUt,  cries  her  ladyship,  it  is  the  fashion. 
Fie  !  fie  I  my  good  lady,  I  expected  a  more 
rational  answer.  Ought  a  woman  of  your  un- 
derstanding to  be  led  into  manifest  absurdity 
by  a  parcel  of  foolish  ridiculous  female  cox- 
combs and  French /riseurs  ?  —  I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
etc 

It  is  severe,  and  the  writer  seems  to 
have  held  the  popular  belief  that  the  Pata- 
gonians are  the  veritable  sons  of  Anak. 
Little  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the 
date  of  his  letter  had  appeared  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  natives  of  that  country,  which 
our  severe  friend  had  evidently  seen,  and, 
seeing,  believed.     Here  it  is:  — 

August  19,  1766.  — There  is  no  doubt  o£the 
Patagonians  being  as  tall  a  people  as  has  been 
represented  —  viz.,  between  eight  and  ten  feet. 
As  a  corroboration  one  of  the  ship's  people  (it 


does  not,  by-the-bye,  say  what  ship)  brought 
home  with  him  a  skeleton  of  one  of  their 
hands,  which  measures  sixteen  inches  from  the 
joint  of  the  wrist  to  the  fingers*  ends,  and  every 
way  large  in  proportion.  Their  children  are 
five  feet  high  at  two  years  old,  and  their  women 
are  adorned  with  bracelets  of  gold.  They  do 
not  inter  their  dead,  but  by  a  preparation  eat 
off  their  flesh  and  hang  the  bones  in  a  box 
up  a  tree,  many  of  which  were  seen  and  might 
have  been  brought  away  easily. 

Just  a  proof  that  travellers  see  strange 
things,  and  geese  at  home  believe  them. 
I  find,  on  looking  into  the  subject,  that 
the  Patagonians  average  five  feet  ten,  but 
are  known  to  reach  six  feet  four.  Not 
more  extraordinary  in  height  than  the  En- 
glishmen we  are  accustomed  to  see  every 
day. 

And  here  is  the  reply  to  the  letter :  — 

October  14,  1767.  —  Sir,  —  In  your  paper  of 
Saturday  I  read  a  letter  of  criticism  on  the 
present  taste  of  the  ladies*  head-dresses.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  severe  and  indeed 
scurrilous  to  compare  the  fairest  of  the  crea- 
tion to  monsters.  Insufferable !  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  injured 
sex.  I  must  confess  the  extravagance  of  the 
present  mode  is  ridiculous  in  a  great  degree 
and  really  ought  to  be  corrected  ;  but  then,  in 
a  more  gentle  manner  than  your  correspondent 
has  done.  We  women,  you  know,  are  gen- 
erally deemed  weak ;  if  this  argument  is  al- 
lowed, our  little  foibles  should  be  overlooked  ; 
and  I  think  I  may  with  justice  vindicate  my 
own  sex,  by  saying  they  are  not  half  so  absurd 
in  their  dress  as  the  men^  who  are  supposed  to 
have  sense  superior  to  us,  consequently  should 
not  rush  into  such  extremes.  I  am  sure  they 
deviate  from  i\\t\T  great  sense  when  they  make 
themselves  such  enormous  figures  as  they  do 
at  present.  What  is  there  on  earth  that  has  a 
more  ridiculous  appearance  than  a  powdered 
beau  ?  I  would  advise  your  satirical  friend  to 
compare  a  lady's  and  a  gentleman's  head 
together,  then  let  him  say  which  object  is  the 
most  worthy  of  ridicule  ;  if  he  speaks  candidly, 
I  am  apt  to  think  the  verdict  will  be  given  in 
favor  of  the  lady.  For  my  part,  I  can  com- 
pare a  fine  gentleman's  head  to  nothing  l>etter 
than  a  round-cut  yew-tree  in  a  white-frosty 
morning.  I  could  wish  these  very  (would-be) 
wise  beings  did  not  make  themselves  appear 
such  very  great  dolls  by  finding  fault  with  those 
who  are  so  very  much  more  perfect  than  them- 
selves.—  I  am.  Sir,  your  friend,  Leonora. — 
Grosvenor  Square. 

A  couple  of  nice,  pleasant,  compliment- 
ary letters,  are  they  not  ?  I  really  cannot 
tell  which  gets  the  best  of  the  argument 
—  both  are  somewhat  too  fluent  to  be 
very  effective ;  a  dozen  word.s,  terse  and 
strictly  to  the  point,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter. As  an  example,  a  man  once  said  to 
a  young  lady,  a  distinguished-looking  girl, 
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nvho  was  accustomed  to  plenty  of  admira- 
tion, and  had  at  times  as  keen  a  tongue  as 
any  one  I  know,  **  I  don*t  like  the  way  you 
do  your  hair.'*  The  girl  looked  him  coolly 
up  and  down,  from  head  to  feet,  and  back 
again.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you 
did,"  she  remarked  quietly.  Of  course 
there  was  a  general  laugh,  and  of  course 
he  left  that  young  woman  alone  for  the 
future.  H.  V.  P. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
PARISH  FOOLS. 

By  ••fools "  we  do  not  mean  the  general 
class  of  persons  indicated  by  the  word, 
but  that  smaller  class  of  the  community 
commonly  called  **  parish  fools  *'  or  '*  nat- 
urals." Those  unfortunates,  without  be- 
ing habitually  or  necessarily  insane,  usu- 
ally labor  under  some  hallucination,  which 
overshadows  their  lives,  and  causes  them, 
when  under  its  influence,  to  indulge  in 
such  freaks  and  fancies  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  lunatic;  though,  when  freed  from  the 
cloud  obscuring  their  mental  vision,  they 
act  very  much  like  their  neighbors. 

Such  was  Sandy  Macintosh,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  A 
native  of  one  of  the  northern  parishes  of 
Caithness,  he  was  as  well  known  for 
twenty  miles  round  as  the  kirk  steeple. 
The  swiftest  runner  and  the  most  trust- 
worthy messenger  in  the  place,  Sandy 
was  kept  in  constant  employment,  and 
numbered  among  his  patrons  both  the 
laird  and  the  minister.  The  peculiar  de- 
lusion under  which  he  labored  was  a  con* 
viction  that  he  had  been  born  for  the 
express  purpose  of  slaying  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  and  many  were  the  wild-goose 
chases  embarked  in  by  Sandy  to  annihi- 
late the  arch  enemy;  for  he  recognized 
him  —  so  he  averred  —  under  all  shapes 
and  forms,  such  as  a  crow,  a  hare,  or  a 
black  cat;  and  when  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  foe,  would  follow  up  the  trail  for 
hours,  nay,  sometimes  for  days.  In  vain 
the  minister  —  whom  Sandy  accounted 
his  particular  friend  —  strove  to  convince 
him  that  the  enemy  of  mankind  was  a 
spirit,  and  as  such  invisible.  No  argu- 
ment, however  telling,  had  any  effect  on 
Sandy.  He  listened  respectfully,  it  is 
true,  as  he  always  did,  to  everything,  how- 
ever trivial,  uttered  by  his  friend;  but 
when  the  reverend  gentleman  paused  for 
lack  of  breath,  the  fool  invariably  re- 
marked, with  a  sagacious  nod :  •*  Weel, 
minister,  ye  ken  best ;  though  there's  ae 


thing  ye  have  overlooked.  Ye  canna  deny 
what's  written  in  the  guid  book,  'The 
devil  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devour.'  And  when  I 
see  ye  fechtin'  him  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, bangin'  the  pulpit,  and  shaking  your 
fist  at  him,  says  I  to  mysel :  •  Sandy,  man, 
it's  odds  but  some  day  ye'U  catch  the  deil 
napping,  and  then  the  minister  will  thank 
you  for  that  day's  work.*  *'  So  Sandy  re- 
mained unconvinced,  and  continued  his 
hunting  exploits  with  such  zeal,  that  the 
black  cats  of  his  neighborhood  had  need 
of  all  their  "nine  lives  "  to  elude  his  per- 
sistent pursuit. 

Now,  the  minister  was  in  the  habit  of 
killing  a  *'  mart,"  or  fat  ox,  at  Hallowmas, 
for  the  consumption  of  his  family  during 
the  winter.  The  beef  was  salted,  and  the 
hide  sold  at  the  nearest  town.  That  im- 
portant functionary  who  in  Scotland  is 
termed  the  "minister's  man*'  was  usually 
intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  skin; 
and  on  this  particular  occasion  had  de- 
parted with  his  burden  somewhat  late  in 
the  evening.  But  the  night  was  fine,  and 
he  trudged  along  the  road  for  some  miles 
with  no  thought  save  the  speedy  fulfil- 
ment of  his  errand.  Presently  he  heard 
approaching  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and 
a  voice,  which  he  recognized  as  that  of 
Sandy  Macintosh,  singing,  "We'll  gang 
nae  mair  a-roving  sae  late  into  the  night." 
The  opportunity  for  playing  a  trick  was 
irresistible;  and  resolving  to  give  Sandy 
a  fright,  the  minister's  man  wrapped  the 
hide  about  him,  taking  care  that  the  horns 
should  stand  up  on  his  head.  Thus 
equipped,  he  crouched  along  the  dike-side 
till  the  fool  made  his  appearance  round 
the  bend  of  the  road,  then  uttering  an 
unearthly  yell,  sprang  from  his  hiding- 
place  right  in  his  path.  But  he  reckoned 
without  his  host,  when  he  thought  to  ter- 
rify Sandy.  That  individual  only  recog- 
nized in  the  apparition  before  him  but 
another  form  assumed  by  the  enemy ;  and 
with  a  shout  of  defiance,  rushed  on  the 
foe,  and  struck  him  a  resounding  blow 
withMiis  staff.  Whack  !  whack  !  the  blows 
rained  hard  and  fast  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  unlucky  joker,  who,  unable  to  bear 
the  pain  any  longer,  and  too  terrified  to 
discover  himself  to  the  enraged  fool,  man- 
aged to  wriggle  unperceived  out  of  his 
hirsute  covering  and  scramble  over  the 
dike,  where  he  lay  hidden,  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe. 

Sandy  was  very  much  astonished  when 
he  observed  the  total  collapse  of  the  foe. 
He  probably  anticipated  a  severe  strug- 
gle, and  was  surprised  at  his  easy  victory. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  without  stopping  to 
pronounce  an  oration  on  the  fallen,  the 
fool  slun^  the  hide  over  his  shoulder  and 
started  at  a  trot  to  the  manse.  Arrived 
there,  he  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  servant,  de- 
manded to  see  the  minister.  That  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  he  was  informed ; 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  retired  for 
the  night,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
But  Sandy  was  not  to  be  balked.  With 
an  impatient  "  Haud  oot  o'  my  way,  lass," 
he  pushed  past  the  girl,  made  his  way  to 
the  minister's  bedroom,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  without  waiting  for  an  invita- 
tion to  enter,  marched  in.  The  minister 
had  been  reading  in  bed;  but  on  the  ab- 
rupt entrance  of  his  visitor,  threw  aside 
his  book,  exclaiming :  "  Why,  Sandy,  man, 
what  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

"  Great  news,  minister  —  great  news ! " 
cried  Sandy. 

"  What  news  ?  "  asked  the  pastor,  catch- 
ing something  of  his  visitor's  excitement. 
•*  Have  the  French  landed?" 

"  French  indeed ! "  quoth  the  fool  con- 
temptuously. "  I  ken  naething  about  thae 
frog-eaters.** 

**  Well,  what  is  your  great  news?  "  reit- 
erated the  minister  impatiently. 

"It's  just  this  — I've  killed  the  deil; 
and  there's  his  hide;"  and  flinging  the 
skin  on  the  bed,  our  friend  stalked  with 
injured  dignity  from  the  room. 

Sandy  remained  unconvinced  to  the 
end  of  his  life  that  he  had  not  in  very 
truth  slain  the  arch  enemy,  and  declared 
in  confidence  to  the  laird,  that  the  minis- 
ter wasn't  so  grateful  as  he  might  have 
been  for  the  good  turn  he  had  done  him. 
After  the  supposed  decease  of  the  ene- 
my, Sandy  became  more  settled  in  his 
habits,  but  continued  to  plume  himself 
not  a  little  on  his  gallantry,  complacently 
adding  that  "it  wasn't  everybody  had 
taken  the  deil  by  the  horns,  as  Sandy 
Macintosh  had  done." 

Somewhat  akin  to  Sandy  was  an  Ork- 
ney contemporary  of  his,  one  Mansie  of 
Queenamuckle.  Mansie's  particular  craze 
was  implicit  belief  in  the  presence  of 
supernatural  beings,  with  whom,  he  de- 
clared, he  had  long  and  interesting  con- 
versations. It  is  possible  had  Mansie 
lived  in  these  enlightened  days  of  table- 
turning  and  spirit-rapping,  that  the  spir- 
itualists might  have  discovered  in  him  a 
powerful  medium.  But  fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  for  him,  spiritualism  was 
as  yet  unborn  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  be  was  consequently  exposed 
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to  the  ridicule  of  his  neighbors,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  call  him  "the  fool  of  the 
parish." 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the 
peculiar  twist  in  Mansie's  mental  organ- 
ism. A  farmer  had  intrusted  him  with  a 
commission  to  buy  a  couple  of  pigs  and 
some  fowls  in  the  island  of  Rousay,  and 
bring  them  to  his  house  in  the  neighbor- 
ing parish  of  Evie.  The  farmer's  boat 
was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  one  fine 
morning  Mansie  started  for  Rousay,  ar- 
riving at  his  destination  without  any  mis- 
hap. In  a  short  time  the  pigs  and  poul- 
try were  on  board,  and  Mansie  set  on  on 
his  homeward  voyage.  But  alack  and 
alas !  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  he  had 
neglected  to  make  fast  the  mouths  of  the 
sacks  in  which  the  grtinters  were  stowed 
away.  Being  descendants  of  the  "wise 
pig,"  these  animals  quickly  discovered 
that  egress  from  their  prison  was  possible, 
and  with  a  simultaneous  grunt  of  delight, 
rushed  from  the  sacks,  and  capsized  the 
boat. 

Had  Mansie  been  minding  his  business, 
such  a  catastrophe  might  have  been  avert- 
ed ;  but  as  usual,  his  thoughts  were  far 
away,  and  he  only  realized  his  dangerous 
position  whan  he  found  himself  strug- 
gling in  the  water  with  the  pigs  and  poul- 
try floating  around.  Fortunately,  the  up- 
set occurred  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore.  But  our  friend  could 
not  swim,  and  there  were  no  straws  to 
clutch.  "  Necessity,  however,  is  the 
mother  of  invention,^' and  Mansie  clutched 
the  tails  of  his  pigs  !  There  is  reason  to 
believe  the  animals  rebelled  at  such  a  lib- 
erty; but  nevertheless  they  eventually 
landed  both  themselves  and  their  burden. 

Mansie  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  small 
crowd  of  sympathizers,  who  condoled 
with  him  on  the  loss  of  the  poultry  —  for 
the  fowls  were  drowned  —  and  put  many 
questions  regarding  the  upsetting  of  the 
boat.  But  our  friend  was  deaf  to  every 
question ;  **  his  eye  had  fallen  into  a 
trance,"  and  such  a  trivial  matter  as  the 
loss  of  his  employer's  property  troubled 
him  not.  Presently  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  said :  "  Ken  ye,  my  frien's,  what  hap- 
pened to  me  when  I  was  far  doon  at  the 
bottom  o'  the  mighty  ocean  ?  " 

"What  was  it,  Mansie?"  asked  one  of 
the  bystanders. 

"  Weel,  when  I  was  haudin'  on  to  the 
tails  o'  the  beasties,  thinkin'  my  last  hour 
had  come,  there  was  a  sound  o'  wings 
above  my  head,  and  I  heard  the  birds  o' 
paradise  singing,  *  Come,  Magnus,  come.' " 

A  burst  of  derisive  laughter  greeted 
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this  extravagant  statement,  and  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  group  su<j- 
gested  "  whaups  "  (curlews)  as  the  origi- 
nal of  Mansie*s  birds  of  paradise. 

•' Whaups,  indeed  !"  snorted  that  indi- 
Yidual.  **  I  tell  you  they  were  the  birds 
o'  paradise.  It*s  no  the  first  time  I've 
beard  them.^'  And  Mansie  in  high  dudg- 
eon at  the  scepticism  of  his  auditors, 
proceeded  to  secure  his  four-footed  friends 
ia  their  respective  sacks  —  which,  with 
the  boat,  had  drifted  ashore  —  and  once 
more  embarked  on  his  homeward  voyage. 

Very  different  from  Sandy  Macintosh 
and  Mansie  of  Queenamuckle,  was  Sham- 
bling Willie.  A  Shetlander  by  birth, 
Willie  lived  some  fifty  years  ago  near  the 
town  of  Lerwick.  Of  respectable  parent- 
age,  he  had  received  a  fair  education, 
loved  reading,  and  was  always  to  be  seen, 
with  head  very  much  on  one  side,  shuf- 
fling along  the  streets  of  his  native  town 
carrying  three  or  four  of  his  favorite  au- 
thors secured  by  a  strap.  Willie's  eccen- 
tricities were  rather  trying  to  his  neigh- 
bors. He  was  in  the  habit  of  entering 
their  houses  surreptitiously,  and  made 
nothing  of  pouncing  on  anything  eatable 
and  carrying  it  o£E.  A  favorite  time  for 
soch  raids  was  New  Year's  day,  as  he 
was  sure  to  secure  something  particularly 
savory  at  that  festive  season.  He  had  a 
fine  nose  for  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
though  he  wasn't  extra  particular  whether 
the  viands  were  underdone  or  overdone. 

One  New  Year's  day,  when  prowling  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  Lerwick  gentleman's 
house,  he  was  attracted  bv  the  odor  of 
roast  goose.  Now,  Willie  fairly  doted  on 
roast  goose,  so  he  immediately  began  re- 
volving in  his  mind  ways  and  means  of 
securing  the  object  of  his  desire.  Sta- 
tioning himself  near  the  kitchen  window, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  no- 
ble bird  slowly  turning  on  the  spit,  ten- 
derly basted  by  a  buxom  old  dame,  whose 
soul  was  evidently  in  her  task.  From  his 
coign  of  vantage  our  friend  could  perceive 
the  exits  and  entrances  of  the  cook,  who 
flitted  to  and  fro,  but  never  absented  her- 
self long  enough  from  the  kitchen  to  per- 
mit of  Willie  carrying  out  his  intentions. 
Patience,  however,  had  its  reward  at  last. 
The  dining-room  bell  rang,  and  the  old 
dame  vanished.  Willie's  opportunity  had 
come.  Dashing  into  the  kitchen,  he 
seized  the  goose,  and  made  o£E  with  it. 
But  he  was  hardly  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  when  the  cook  returned,  dis- 
covered the  theft,  and  catching  sight  of 
our  friend  from  the  window,  started  in 
bot pursuit.     Willie,  however,  had  no  idea 


of  relinquishing  the  prize,  so  he  put  his 
best  foot  foremost,  and  made  for  the  Nab 
—  a  high  rock  some  little  distance  from 
Lerwick.  Gnawing  the  goose  as  he  ran, 
he  occasionally  turned  round  to  shake  it 
insultingly  in  his  pursuer's  face,  whom  he 
invited  to  catch  him  if  she  could.  Cook 
was  asthmatic;  moreover,  she  foolishly 
spent  her  breath  in  calling  the  marauder 
all  manner  of  uncomplimentary  names; 
consequently,  she  lost  ground,  while  Wil- 
lie gained  it.  Still,  she  kept  up  the  chase, 
goaded  to  unusual  energy  by  the  heart- 
rending spectacle  of  the  impending  de- 
struction of  her  master's  dinner.  At 
length  Willie  reached  the  Nab;  farther 
he  could  not  go  unless  he  took  a  header 
into  the  sea.  Cook  came  puffing  along, 
vengeance  in  her  eyes ;  but  just  as  she 
thought  she  had  the  thief  in  her  grasp,  he 
eluded  her,  tossed  the  remains  of  the 
goose  over  the  cliff,  snapped  his  fingers 
in  the  old  dame's  face,  and  took  to  his 
heels,  chuckling  gleefully.  He  had  cir- 
cumvented Madam  Cook,  secured  a  good 
dinner,  and  was  triumphant. 

Shambling  Willie  had  yet  another  ad- 
venture at  the  Nab  which  is  worth  relat- 
ing. A  West  Indian  negro,  a  professor 
of  mesmerism,  had  come  to  Lerwick  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures,  and  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  had  gone  for  a 
walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Nab.  Now, 
Willie  had  heard  of  the  mesmerist,  and  as 
he  had  never  seen  a  black  man  in  his  life, 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  the  pro- 
fessor's acquaintance.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  had  been  prowling  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  ever  since  the  ne- 
gro's arrival,  and  when  he  saw  him  walk- 
ing towards  the  Nab,  started  in  pursuit. 
The  professor  was  for  some  time  unaware 
of  Willie's  approach,  until  he  heard  hur- 
ried steps  behind  him  ;  and  turning  round, 
beheld  what  he  believed  to  be  an  escaped 
lunatic  tearing  after  him,  and  shrieking  in 
the  squeakiest  of  voices :  *'  Stop,  man, 
stop,  or  I'll  be  the  death  o'  ye  !"  Terror 
laid  hold  on  the  mesmerist,  and  he  fled ; 
but  what  was  his  horror,  on  reaching  the 
Nab,  to  find  that  unless  he  jumped  over 
the  cliff,  he  could  not  escape  his  pursuer. 
In  his  dilemma,  the  professor  thought  he 
would  try  the  effects  of  mesmerism  on  the 
lunatic.  Willie  was  but  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant, when  he  turned  and  confronted  him 
with  folded  arms  and  wild,  rolling  eyes. 

Our  poor  friend  stared  for  a  moment  at 
the  negro,  then,  unable  to  bear  his  pierc- 
ing glance,  rushed  away,  shrieking  :  **  It's 
the  deil  himsel ;  he'll  be  the  death  o'  me." 
The  pursued  now  became  the  pursuer. 
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Willie  ran,  and  the  professor  ran  after 
him.  There  ire  people  slill  living  who 
remember  seeing  our  friend  and  the  black 
clattering  down  the  principal  street  of 
Lerwick,  and  hearing  the  agonizing  cry  of 
the  former:  "It's  the  deil  himsel;  he'll 
be  the  death  o*  mc." 

Presently  Willie  dived  through  an  open 
door,  taking  care  to  bolt  it  after  him ; 
while  the  negro  professor  returned  to  his 
hotel  highly  delighted  at  what  he  consid- 
ered a  striking  proof  of  the  omnipotence 
of  his  art. 

Shambling  Willie  has  been  dead  these 
thirty  vears,  but  his  memory  is  still  kept 
green  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  his  na- 
tive town. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ORGANIZED  CHARITY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
given  expression  to  a  sense  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  desultory,  haphazard  charac- 

■  ter  of  our  benevolence,  which  had  long 
been  a  growing:  one  in  many  minds.     But 

ft  it  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  us  English- 
men, who  boast  of  being  practical,  to  find 
that  what  we  have  only  been  talking  about, 
and  trying  to  do,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  actually  done  in  a  Swiss  city  for 
more  than  a  century.  There  has  been  no 
talk  about  charity  organization  in  B&le, 
but  since  the  year  1777,  the  canton  has 
possessed  a  society  (Gesellschaft  zur  Be- 
forderung  der  Guten  und  Gemeinniitzi- 
gen),  established  on  so  simple  and  broad 
a  basis  as  to  alTord  room  for  the  organic 
development  of  every  form  of  benevolence, 
so  that  at  the  present  day  (or  at  least  at 
the  end  of  1881)  it  can  provide  at  once 

'  for  forty-five  different  objects,  which  in 
practical  England  would  have  required 
forty-five  offices,  forty-five  paid  secreta- 
ries, forty-five  separate  subscription  lists, 
and  forty-five  separately  published  yearly 
reports.  It  has  over  seventeen  hundred 
members,  over  ;£8,ooo  funds,  and  an  in- 
come of  over  j£3,ooo.  Its  objects  include 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
laboring  class,  public  eating-rooms,  baths 
and  washhouses  (including  men*s  and 
women's  swimming -baths),  athletics,  a 
skating-rink,  public  lectures,  Sunday 
schools  for  girls,  choral  singing,  various 
libraries,  kindergarten,  infant  schools, 
drawing  and  modelling  schools,  music- 
schools,  sewing-schools,  assistance  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  clever  or  to  poor  scholars, 
provision  for  orphans,  the  maintenance  of 


apprentices,  help  to  discharged  prisoners, 
the  care  of  young  deaf  mutes,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  insane,  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  the  embellishment  of 
the  environs  of  B&Ie,  a  savings-bank,  sick 
and  burial  societies,  an  asylum  for  the 
aged,  the  furtherance  of  domestic  indus- 
try, the  providing  of  appliances  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  the  maintenance  of  the 
city  museum  of  natural  history  and  of  its 
mediaeval  collection.  The  machinery  o£ 
the  Society  consists,  besides  a  directorate 
(Vorstand)  of  nine  persons,  for  the  most 
part  of  separate  committees  for  the  sev- 
eral objects,  ranging  from  three  to  seven- 
teen members ;  in  other  cases,  where  par- 
ticular undertakings  have  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Society,  or  are  simply 
contributed  to  by  it,  of  from  one  to  four 
delegates  for  each  of  such.  In  one  or 
two  cases,  companies  or  societies  which 
have  sprung  out  of  it  report  directly  to  it. 
For  it  has  repeatedly  happened  in  the  his< 
tory  of  the  Society  that  it  has  served  as 
pioneer  to  the  State,  and  has  seen  objects 
taken  up  as  of  public  obligation  which  it 
had  originally  sought  to  compass  by  pri- 
vate effort;  whilst  in  other  cases,  the 
work  which  it  has  initiated  has  either  so 
developed  itself  as  to  require  an  organiza- 
tion of  its  own,  or  from  its  costliness  has 
required  this  from  the  first.  Hence,  its 
forty-five  present  objects  represent  nearlv 
seventy  which  it  has  had  in  all,  although 
new  ones  are  frequently  added,  in  place 
of  those  which  have  passed  out  of  its 
hands.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed,  it  has  had 
simply  to  give  up  what  it  had  undertaken. 
In  other  cases,  where  a  first  attempt  had 
failed,  another  has  succeeded  in  later 
years.  Thus,  instead  of  the  senseless* 
sickening,  intolerable  competition  of  char- 
ity with  charity  which  fills  the  advertise- 
ment columns  of  the  Tifms  and  the  waste- 
paper  baskets  of  every  person  who  has  a 
discoverable  address,  these  Swiss  burgh- 
ers have  made  it  a  practice,  for  now  these 
one  hundred  and  six  years,  to  bring  their 
benevolence  to  a  focus,  to  set  it  to  work 
in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  the  most 
practical  and  the  most  scientific,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  answers  best  to 
the  spirit  of  true  Christian  fellowship. 
No  political  or  religious  differences  have 
ever  been  sutTered  to  exclude  from  its 
membership;  it  has  been  found  wide 
enougH  for  men  of  the  most  various  char- 
acters, sympathies,  anci  tendencies. 

The  following  passages  from  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  which  were  adopted  on 
Easter  Day  of  1777  by  the  seven  original 
members,  may  seem  to  explain  the  larger 
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ness  of  its  aims  :  **  Object  of  the  Society. 
—  The  furtherance,  encouragement,  and 
extension  of  all  that  is  good,  praiseworthy, 
socially  useful,  all  that  can  raise  and  in- 
crease the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, the  happiness  of  the  citizen,  and 
of  mankind  at  targe,  has  a  right  to  the 
attention  of  the  Society.  Choice  of  Mem- 
bers.—  Admission  to  the  Society  must 
therefore  be  open  to  every  friend  and 
furtherer  of  that  which  is  good.  Duties 
of  Members.  —  Every  member,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  will  strive  for  himself 
to  make  that  use  of  his  knowledge,  his 
gifts,  his  position,  his  fortune,  which  he 
considers  most  conducive  to  the  general 
happiness,  so  will  he  also  have  always 
this  principle  before  his  eyes  in  reference 
to  the  aims  of  this  Society."  The  Society 
thus  presupposes  active  individual  benev- 
olence as  a  many-sided  duty,  and  then 
proceeds  to  make  it  collective.  Hence, 
whilst  it  has  not  disdained  to  spend  money 
freely  on  occasional  commemorative  fes- 
tivals (more  particularly  that  of  its  cen- 
tenary, in  1877),  it  has  been  able  to  do  its 
quiet  work  without  any  grand  yearly  din- 
ners, and,  above  all,  without  any  voting 
machinery;  and  yet  it  has  grown  almost 
uninterruptedly,  though  slowly  at  the  first. 
Its  income  during  its  first  year  was  only 
2,126  francs  (say,  £Ss)*  After  1809,  it 
was  never  under  3,000  f . ;  after  1S15, 
never  under  5,000;  after  1816,  never  under 
6,000;  after  1821,  never  under  7,000 ;  after 
1829,  never  under  8,000 ;  it  was  over  9,000, 
in  1830;  over  10,000,  in  1831 ;  over  14,000, 
in  1834;  over  15,000,  in  1838 ;  over  34,000, 
in  1851 ;  over  42,000,  in  1863  ;  over  47,000, 
in  1874.  Its  lowest  number  of  members 
was  121,  in  1784;  in  1804,  it  was  over  200; 
in  1813,  over  300;  in  1823,  over  400;  in 
1827,  over  500;  in  1845,  over  600;  in 
'853,  over  700 ;  in  1861,  over  800;  in  1868, 
over  900;  in  1869,  over  1,000;  in  1870, 
over  1,100;  in  1871,  over  1,200;  in  1872, 
over  1,300;  in  1874,  over  1,400;  in  1876, 
over  1,500;  in  1881,  over  1,700,  being 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able is  that  the  same  names  remain  con- 
nected with  it  during  its  century  and  more 
of  existence.  Its  founder  was  one  Isaac 
Iselin,  and  a  Major  Rudolf  Iselin  was  its 
treasurer  in  1882,  and  twenty-one  Iselins 
arc  among  the  subscribers.  A  Peter 
BurckharJt  was  another  of  the  seven  orig- 
inal members,  and  three  Burckhardts  were 
members  of  the  Directorate  for  1882,  be- 
sides over  seventy  subscribers  of  the 
name.  A  Jacob  Sarasin  was  another  orig- 
inal member,  and  a  Sarasin-Stehlin  was  a 


director  for  18S2,  besides  ten  subscribers. 
An  Andreas  Merian  was  another  original 
member,  and  a  Hoffmann-Merian  was 
president  for  1882,  besides  thirty-eight 
subscribers.  Thus,  out  of  the  seven  orig- 
inal names,  four  appear  after  the  lapse  of 
one  hundred  and  six  years  in  the  Direc- 
torate of  the  Society,  and  only  one  seems 
to  have  died  out  of  the  list  of  members. 
There  is  surely  something  very  fine  in 
this  hereditary  benevolence,  generation 
after  generation  devoting  themselves  to 
the  furtherance  of  a  common  work.  No 
doubt,  the  S.P.  G.  in  this  country  and  a 
few  local  charities,  might  afford  similar 
instances  out  of  their  subscription  lists ; 
but  few  amongst  us  would  be  disposed 
at  the  first  blush  to  connect  such  fixity 
of  purpose  with  republican  institutions. 
And  there  is  something  touching  to  note 
that,  although  the  area  of  the  Society's  »^ 
operations  is  local,  it  has  many  members  ^ 
not  only  in  other  cantons,  but  in  foreign  ^ 
countries.     One  subscribes  from  Heidel-  \ 

berg,  another  from  Milan,  a  third  from 
Naples,  two  from   Havre,   another  from  \ 

Weimar,  another  from   London,  another  I 

from   Troyes,  another  from    Marseilles,  ^ 

another  from  New  York,  another  from  St. 
Alban's.  (Be  it  observed  that  the  report 
gives  simply  a  list  of  members,  not  the 
quota  of  individual  benefactions.) 

It  may,  indeed,  have  been  noticed  that 
among  the  various  objects  of  the  Society 
there  are  none  of  a  directly  religious  char- 
acter, although  the  Protestant  Union  for 
Church-singing  {Kirchengesangiterein)  re- 
ports to  it,  as  well  as  the  Klein-Basel 
Choir  (probably  Roman  Catholic),  and  a 
delegate  from  the  Church  Cho\r  {Kirchen- 
gesafigchor,  apparently  a  different  body 
from  the  first-named).  That  the  existence 
of  the  Society  has  in  no  wise  quenched 
relieious  zeal  in  Bd>le,  nor  its  restriction 
to  local  objects  narrowed  the  range  of 
Bale  benevolence,  is  shown  clearly  by  the 
coexistence  in  the  same  city  of  the  well- 
known  B^le  Missionary  Society,  almost 
the  pioneer  among  such  institutions,  and 
which  has  rendered  signal  services  to 
Christendom.  Many  clergymen  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Gesellschaft  zur  Beforderung 
der  Guten  und  Gemeinniit'zigen,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  its  position  is  in  no  wise  that 
of  antagonism  to  the  Christian  faith,  but 
rather  of  friendly,  but  wholly  unsectarian, 
co-operation  with  it. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  simply  to 
imitate  such  a  body  in  this  country,  or 
even  in  this  metropolis,  this  "province 
covered  with  houses,"  of  which  the  Can- 
ton of  Bale  City  would  form  but  a  frag- 
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ment.  The  field  is  long  since  preoccu- 
pied, ^  the  vested  interests  of  hundreds 
of  charities  would  no  longer  allow  of  the 
growth  of  a  body  capable  of  combining  so 
many  important  objects  as  the  B&le  So- 
ciety. Put  it  is  a  question  whether  some 
inspiration  might  not  be  derived  from  its 
example.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  group  of  friends,  united,  perhaps,  by 
the  influence  of  some  precious  memory, 
bringing  together  their  efforts,  in  what- 
ever d'rection,  for  what  is  right  and  good, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  set  up  separate  so- 
cieties (a  benevolent  nobleman  is  reported 
to  h'lve  said  that  he  sometimes  lay  awake 
at  nights  for  thinking  what  new  societies 
required  to  be  formed),  resolving  them- 
selves into  committees  only,  all  acting  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  What  might 
grow  out  of  such  an  attempt  at  co-oper- 
ation in  benevolence,  time  alone  could 
show.  But  our  present  competition  in 
benevolence  is  as  odious  as  it  is  wasteful. 


From  The  Jewish  World. 
FISH  IN  THE  TALMUD. 

Of  the  very  few  references  to  fish  in  the 
Bible,  the  most  significant  is  the  verse  in 
Numbers  xi.  which  tells  how  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  hungered  for  the  finny  deni- 
zens of  the  deep  they  had  enjoyed  in 
Egypt.  From  this  we  gather  that  fish 
was,  as  it  is  yet,  a  favorite  article  of  food 
with  the  Hebrews.  The  sacred  narrative, 
however,  has  nothing  more  to  say  on  this 
«ubject.  It  is  silent  as  to  the  trade  which 
so  pronounced  a  taste  must  have  stimu- 
lated, inexorably  dumb  on  the  all-impor- 
tant question  of  cookery ;  and  if  we  want 
to  know  anything  more,  we  must  search 
through  the  weary  pages  of  the  more 
voluminous  Talmud.  Fortunately  for 
piscatorial  literature,  the  rabbins  were 
domesticated,  men  who  devoted  no  small 
amount  of  attention  to  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  supply  and  preparation  of 
creature  comforts.  Hence  we  have  in 
their  discussions  ample  materials  for  as- 
certaining the  part  played  by  fish  in  the 
economy  of  Palestinian  society  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  yearning  which  expressed 
Itself  so  wailingly  in  the  wilderness  had 
suffered  no  diminution  in  the  period  asso- 
ciated with  the  Talmudic  doctors.  From 
the  seaboard,  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  supply  of  fish  was  plentiful,  the 
internal  trade  active  and  prosperous,  and 
the  consumption  very  large.  The  Sea  or 
lake  of  Gennesaret  was  particularly  dis- 


tinguished for  the  abundance  and  choice* 
ness  of  its  fish — so  much  so  that  the 
local  proverbial  equivalent  for  our  mod* 
ern  **  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,"  was 
"bringing  fish  to  Acco "  (Acre,  the  near* 
est  port  to  Gennesaret).  The  southera 
portion  of  the  lake  was  a  noted  fishing* 
ground,  and  the  whole  district  teemed 
with  busy  communities  of  fishermen,  and 
fish-curers  and  picklers.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  traffic  was  regulated  by  any 
specific  laws  except  one,  reputed  to  be  as 
old  as  Joshua,  and  which  insisted  that 
fishing  should  be  quite  unrestricted  ia 
order  that  the  people  might  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  the  food  yielded  by  the  gener- 
ous waters.  This  is  an  early  solution  of 
the  **  Harvest-of-the-Sea"  question  that 
should  commend  itself  to  the  genial  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition. Markets  for  the  sale  of  fish  seem 
to  have  been  plentiful  in  Palestine.  A 
gate  on  the  north-east  side  of  Jerusalem 
was  called  the  Fish  Gate,  probably  from 
its  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
where  the  fish  salesmen  laid  out  their 
stock.  This  market  was,  of  course,  closed 
on  the  Sabbath ;  but  we  learn  that  the 
fish-loving  Jews  did  not  hesitate  tobuyOQ 
that  day  of  Phoenician  fish-peddlers  who 
perambulated  the  city  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  "Fish,  all  alive  *0"  men  of 
the  present  day.  At  Sidon  was  another 
very  large  market,  where,  says  a  some- 
what hyperbolous  passage  in  Shekalim, 
no  less  than  three  hundred  kinds  of  fish 
were  daily  on  sale.  The  species  highest 
in  public  favor  was  called  tris  or  thrissa^ 
considered  by  Herzfeld  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  anchovy,  but  by  other  authorities 
—  particularly  Lewysohn  and  Schwab  — 
ordinary  tunny.  In  Berachoth  44,  R, 
Dimi  relates  that  the  fig-gatherers  to  Al* 
exander  Jaunaeus  consumed  every  week 
six  hundred  thousand  baskets  of  this  fish. 
From  a  remark  in  A  bod  a  Sara  it  would 
seem  that  the  great  Jehuda  Hanassi  —  the 
first  editor  of  the  Mishnah — did  not  dis* 
dain  to  speculate  in  this  delicacy,  for  we 
are  told  that  he  owned  a  ship  carrying 
more  than  three  hundred  barrels  of  thris- 
sa.  Probably  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  great  patriarch  was  due  to  astute 
dealings  in  this  favorite  fish ;  but  if,  un- 
like the  apostles,  he  preferred  such  a 
wholesale  trade  to  the  humbler  netting 
and  angling,  it  will  be  remembered  to  his 
credit  that  he  expended  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  riches  so  acquired  for  the 
benefit  of  students  and  the  assistance  oi 
the  poor.  Notwithstanding  the  plentiful- 
ness  of  native  fish  a  good  many  foreiga 
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▼ariettes  were  imported.  These  included 
an  Egyptian  fish  not  yet  identified,  which 
was  brought  into  the  country  in  barrels, 
and  a  fine  species  of  mackerel  from  Spain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cured  and  pickled 
fish  for  which  the  Jewish  merchants  were 
celebrated  were  largely  exported,  princi- 
pally to  Greece  and  Rome.  Besides  the 
usual  members  of  the  finny  tribes  a  good 
many  kinds  of  fish  foods,  ingeniously 
compounded  and  prepared,  were  sold  in 
the  markets,  and  were  very  popular  with 
the  general  public.  There  was  a  soft-fish 
cake  called  tris  terufa  —  mentioned  very 
frequently  in  the  Talmud  —  which  was 
doubtless  a  compound  of  the  flesh  of 
tbrissa  with  other  ingredients.  Then  the 
entrails  and  roes  of  certain  fish  were  sold 
separately  in  order  to  be  made  up  into 
a  kind  of  caviare.  In  Nedarim  we  find 
mentioned  several  times  two  other  prepa- 
rations called  zir  and  murais.  The  for- 
mer was  a  sauce,  in  the  making  of  which 
the  fat,  juice,  and  blood  of  fishes  largely 
entered ;  the  latter  was,  without  doubt, 
identical  with  the  Roman  muria^  a  pleas- 
ant-tasting fish  pickle  which  was  sold 
without  the  fish  itself,  and  probably  em- 
ployed as  a  condiment.  This  murais 
appears  to  have  been  in  much  favor,  for 
in  Aboda  Sara  mention  is  made  of  a  ship 
entirely  laden  with  it.  Large  quantities 
were  imported  from  Spain.  A  thin  fish 
broth  called  harsena  was  also  sold ;  this 
was  a  drink,  and  was  served  up  in  goblets. 
The  references  to  fish  in  the  Talmud  are 
not  confined  to  its  commercial  aspects. 
Copious  discussions  as  to  its  domestic 
use  yield  a  full  picture  of  its  method  of 
consumption,  and  of  the  superstitions  and 
other  ideas  by  which  the  popular  taste 
was  in  part  regulated.  The  rabbins 
wisely  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing only  fresh  fish,  and  for  this  purpose 
recommended  that  purchasers  should  al- 
ways see  that  there  was  a  certain  redness 
about  the  gills.  When  salted  or  cured  it 
was  enjoined  that  the  curing  should  be 
perfect,  otherwise  the  fish  was  deadly. 
In  cases  of  doubt,  however,  a  strong  drink 
taken  after  the  meal  was  prescribed  as  a 
possible  antidote.  Some  varieties  of 
cured  fish,  such  as  the  herring  and  an- 
chovy, might  be  eaten  without  super-cook- 
ing, but  in  all  cases  a  rigorous  washing 
was  ordered.  Small  but  full-grown  fish 
appear  to  have  been  much  in  favor  with 
the  Jews,  and  this  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  predilection  for 
thrissa  would  seem  to  point  to  that  fish 
having  been,  if  not  exactly  the  anchovy, 
at  any  rate  a  smaller  variety  than  the 


tunny.  R.  Chia  b.  Asche  recommended 
small  fish  as  calculated  to  prevent  intes- 
tinal disorders,  and  to  promote  health  and 
strength.  Another  rabbin  held  that  a 
diet  of  this  kind  was  well  adapted  for 
invalids,  but  regarded  it  as  injurious  to 
women  suckling  their  young,  and  to  peo- 
ple whose  eyes  were  weak.  It  was  also 
considered  dangerous  to  eat  fish  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  blood-letting,  and 
in  the  month  of  Nisan  such  food  was 
believed  to  promote  leprosy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  practice  to  give  fish 
to  women  who  were  enceinte^  not  only 
because  of  its  invigorating  virtues,  but 
because  a  popular  superstition  regarded 
it  as  beneficial  to  the  unborn  child,  and 
calculated  to  give  it  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Even  to  such  matters  as  the  method 
of  eating  fish  the  rabbins  gave  a  large 
attention.  They  advised  that  food  of  this 
kind  should  be  eaten  slowly  and  with  care, 
as  a  fish-bone  sticking  in  the  throat  might, 
they  observed,  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences. The  Talmud  has  also  worked 
out  in  copious  detail  the  simple  division 
of  the  fish  kingdom  into  clean  and  un- 
clean which  we  find  in  the  Bible.  Among 
the  unclean  —  or  rather  as  further  charac- 
teristics of  such  fish  —  it  classes"  those 
with  taperinor  heads,  imperfect  vertebral 
columns,  and  symmetrical  bladders  and 
roes.  It  further  states  that  the  permitted 
fish  are  oviparous,  and  the  prohibited 
viviparous  —  a  rough  and  zoologically 
primitive  distinction  which  might  have 
been  more  correct  had  the  definition 
"viviparous"  been  exchanged  for  those 
**  that  fecundate  their  eggs  before  exclu- 
sion." With  reference  to  fins  and  scales, 
it  is  pointed  out  in  Nidda  that  as  the 
latter  may  sometimes  appear  before  the 
former  a  nsh  or  piece  of  fish  with  scales, 
but  without  fins,  may,  in  cases  of  doubt,  be 
eaten,  but  under  no  circumstance  may  it 
be  touched  if  the  scales  are  absent.  The 
Talmud  differs  from  the  Bible  in  having 
rather  a  full  ichthyology  of  its  own. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PRINCES. 

In  almost  every  monarchy  the  position 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  statesmen,  and  we 
should  not  wonder  if  it  became  one  even 
in  England.  Princesses,  indeed  —  unless 
they  fall  in  love  unwisely,  an  event  which, 
though  it  has  occurred  both  in  France 
and  Austria,  witness  the  cases  of   the 
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Duchess  de  Berry,  and  of  Napoleon's 
widow,  the  grand  duchess  of  Parma, 
happens  wonderfully  seldom  —  are  rarely 
troublesome.  Either  they  marry  more  or 
less  acceptably,  and  go  away,  or  they  live 
at  home  as  quiet  daughters  of  the  house, 
or  they  vegetate  apart  from  the  current  of 
affairs  in  dignified  retirement.  They  can- 
not form  political  parties,  they  very  rarely 
lead  society,  and  they  have  not  often  been 
so  popular  as  to  be  individually  formida- 
ble. In  modern  history,  two  princesses, 
our  own  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  German 
lady  who  became  Catherine  1 1,  of  Russia, 
have  beaded  successful  rebellions,  the 
Duchess  de  Berry  was  Louis  Philippe's 
most  dangerous  foe,  and  the  princess  of 
the  Asturias  was  for  a  short  time  sup- 

f)osed  to  govern  Spain  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the 
ives  of  royal  ladies  have  interested 
courtly  biographers,  rather  than  serious 
historians.  Princes,  however,  are  often 
troubles.  It  is,  we  suppose,  impossible 
to  base  a  system  upon  pedigree  without 
conferring  some  kind  of  importance  upon 
all  who  can  claim  that  pedigree  as  their 
own ;  and  in  all  States  the  rivalries,  am- 
bitions, popularities,  or  unpopularities  of 
princes  have  fretted  or  perplexed  states- 
men. •  Either  the  princes  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  sovereign,  which  is  the 
more  usual  policy,  and  then  their  disasters 
have  reflected  disgrace  upon  the  dynasty 
!n  a  special  manner,  and  have  cost  it  pop- 
ularity with  the  army ;  or  they  have  been 
shunted  out  of  politics,  ana  then  they 
have  been  discontented  subjects,  formida- 
ble from  their  rank.  Some  families,  such 
as  the  Hapsburgs,  have  been  nearly  ex- 
empt from  this  danger,  which  is  scarcely 
noticed  in  Vehse's  pages ;  but  it  has  been 
a  great  one  for  the  Bourbons,  it  was  felt 
by  English  Tudors,  Stuarts,  and  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  it  has  not  been 
entirely  absent  from  the  history  of  the 
Romanoffs.  Even  in  very  recent  years 
the  Russian  grand  dukes  have  headed 
parties  in  a  dangerous  way,  and  the  son 
of  Alexander  I.,  the  grand  duke  Con- 
stantine,  never  reconciled  himself  per- 
fectly to  his  brother's  elevation.  The 
late  emperor  was  repeatedly  called  upon 
to  "regulate"  family  difficulties,  and  in 
the  gossip  of  Russia,  at  all  events,  they 
press  heavily  on  the  present  czar.  Even 
in  England,  where  all  such  cabals  are  sup- 
posed to  be  hopelessly  out  of  date  and 
forgotten,  history  has  been  compelled, 
and  that  very  recently,  to  take  note  of 
them.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Tudors,  whose 
reigns  were  one  long  war  against  possible 
rivals  resting  their  claims  on  pedigree, 


and  of  the  Stuarts,  who  w^ere  three  times 
supplanted  by  cadets  —  Mary  and  Anne 
both  reigning  because  they  were  Stuart 
princesses,  and  the  electress  Sophia  beioj;; 
selected  by  Parliament  for  the  same  rea- 
son—  there  was  that  still  obscure  afifatr 
of  the  old  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1835. 
Thousands  believed  that  he  aspired  to 
the  throne  —  aspired,  we  meao*  by  active 
intrigue  —  and  Joseph  Hume,  a  keen 
observer  with  exceptional  means  of  infor- 
mation, attacked  him  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
duke  could  have  so  deluded  himself,  but 
he  had  an  energetic  Orange  following, 
party  spirit  ran  very  high,  and  he  may 
have  hoped  for  a  Parliamentary  vote.  He 
had  a  much  better  position  than  Mon- 
mouth, and  it  seems  incontestable  that 
Monmouth  thought  the  people  of  England 
would  declare  for  him,  and  against  the 
legitimate  line.  He  was  not  wrong  in 
thinking  that  a  "usurpation"  was  possi- 
ble. 

The  rise  of  a  cadet  branch  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  distinct  political  or  social  posi- 
tion justifying  a  pretence  to  the  crown 
seems  quite  impossible  now,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, it  really  is  so.  A  soldier  prince 
might  save  the  country  from  an  invasion, 
and  so  establish  a  claim;  but,  apart  from 
the  improbability  of  the  event,  the  En- 
glish people  would  be  shocked  by  his 
asking  for  that  particular  reward.  They 
would  give  him  anything  else,  in  money, 
or  honors,  or  even  office ;  but,  from  a 
change  of  feeling  which  has  been  little 
observed,  but  which,  we  think,  has  cer- 
tainly occurred,  they  would  think  him  as 
unreasonable  in  aspiring  to  the  throne  as 
they  would  have  thought  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Napoleon  believed  the  Iron 
Duke  would  never  remain  a  subject,  and 
could  not  imagine  that  if  ten  days  after 
Waterloo  he  had  ordered  a  regiment  to 
march  on  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
officers  would  have  laughed  in  his  face, 
and  the  people  would  have  considered 
him  a  lunatic.  No  prince  in  a  countrv 
like  this  could  show  himself  a  BismarcK 
or  a  statesman  of  the  first  order  in  other 
ways;  and  if  he  did,  though  he  might 
conceivably  be  beyond  dismissal,  he  could 
never  get  the  vote  of  Parliament,  without 
which  he  would  be  powerless  as  an  aspi- 
rant to  the  throne.  Even  in  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  Empire  visibly  fall- 
ing, the  claim  to  that  one  prize  would 
destroy  the  public  confidence  and  the 
popular  affection.  The  single  contingency 
in  which  such  a  trouble  could  occur  would 
be  the  existence  of  a  Jacobin  prince  of 
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the  blood  in  whom  the  body  of  the  people 
confided,  at  a  moment  when  they  were 
demanding  something,  say  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land,  which  the  sovereign  and 
the  middle  classes  Were  resolute  not  to 
grant.  That  contingency  is  not  probable, 
as  little  probable  as  another  which  was 
once  threatened,  and  by  possibility  might 
occur,  the  election  of  a  cadet  prince  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  be  their  favorite  and 
their  king.  A  Guelph  Parnell  would  be 
an  ugly  phenomenon,  but  it  is  out  of  the 
range  of  practical  politics,  and  even  of 
political  dreams.  Nevertheless,  though 
we  do  not  expect  to  see  an  English  house 
of  Orleans,  English  statesmen  may  yet  be 
troubled  by  the  princes.  Every  sovereign 
may  not  be  as  wise  as  Queen  Victoria,  or 
as  coolly  constitutional,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  an  unpopular  premier  seriously 
emlxirrassed  by  a  claim  like  that  which, 
on  Monday,  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  frown 
for  Baron  H.  de  Worms  and  a  smile  for 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  so  quietly  pushed 
aside.  That  will  not  be  the  last  claim  of 
the  kind.  It  will  be  much  more  difficult 
one  day,  unless  the  House  of  Commons 
possesses  more  backbone  than  at  pres* 
cnt,  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  "who  has  seen  service,"  to 
the  command-in-chief;  and  by-and-by,  the 

Crinces  of  the  English  house  may  possi- 
ly  be  many,  and  their  position  worse. 
Even  now,  a  prince  of  ability  is  most  un- 
pleasantly placed,  —  he  is  forbidden  by 
etiquette  to  take  a  political  part,  the  func- 
tion of  social  leadership  is  to  man^  minds 
roost  ennuyani,  and  the  great  ofnces  are 
practically  closed  to  him.  Mr.  Gladstone 
wisely  refused  to  say  why  he  had  not  ap- 
pointed the  Duke  of  Albany,  hinting  that 
if  he  could  be  questioned  in  favor  of  one 
prince,  he  might  be  questioned  out  of 
hostility  to  another,  but  we  doubt  not 
that  if  he  had  spoken,  the  nomination  of 
princes  would  have  been  proved  to  be 
impossible.  Thirty  years  hence  we  may 
see  a  dozen  personages  in  society  all 
within  the  succession,  all  claiming  to  take 
precedence  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  all 
noticed  by  the  people  as  few  statesmen 
are,  and  all  in  circumstances  which  of  all 
others  most  provoke  ambition.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  most  reluctant  to  vote  them 
incomes  —  every  such  vote  now  calls  out 
a  democratic  demonstration  —  and  will 
certainly  not  vote  them  adequate  incomes, 
and  without  such  votes  their  position  will 
be  indescribably  provoking.  Some  of 
them  may  be  aole  men,  as  the  Coburgs 
have  often  been,  and  a  solidly  able  prince, 
poor  to  pauperism,  but  so  favored  by  so- 
ciety as  to  have  a  party  at  bis  back,  would 
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be  a  severe  embarrassment  to  any  but  a 
first-class  premier.  If  the  sovereign  fa- 
vored the  claimant,  the  premier  would 
have  to  resist  the  claim  by  nearly  impos- 
sible explanations  to  Parliament ;  and  if 
the  sovereign  disapproved,  he  might  find 
party  feeling  extend  itself  to  hostility  to 
the  wearer  of  the  crown.  Observers  say, 
and  sometimes  write,  that  the  difficulty 
will  be  met  by  the  abolition  of  George 
III.'s  Royal  Marriage  Law,  and  that  the 
princes  will  carry  ofl  the  heiresses,  and 
so  become  county  gentlemen;  but  in  that 
case  they  will  be  subjects,  and  a  prince 
not  restrained  by  the  etiquettes  of  his 
caste  might  be  a  dangerous  politician.  Is 
there  any  law  or  binding  custom  which 
prevents  a  prince,  not  being  either  peer 
or  pensioner,  from  standing  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which,  if  he  were  able,  a 
big  democratic  borough  —  say,  for  exam- 
ple, Stoke  —  might  be  quite  willing  to 
send  him?  The  suggestion  will  strike 
most  of  our  readers  as  a  little  bizarre, 
but  the  "royalties*'  are  growing  numer- 
ous, and,  but  for  accident,  there  might 
have  been  in  twenty-five  years  half-a-dozen 
Campbells  alive,  each  one  eligible  to  Par- 
liament, and  each  one  a  direct  and  ac- 
knowledged representative  of  every  family 
ever  seated  on  the  British  throne.  Time 
arranges  all  things,  the  matter  is  not 
pressing,  and  the  drift  of  opinion  is  re- 
publican ;  but  some  day  the  question  what 
to  do  with  so  separate  a  caste  will  be 
among  the  preoccupations  of  a  premier 
who,  even  before  that  time,  will  be  puzzled 
whether  to  find  appanages  indefinitely,  or 
to  face  the  risk  that  a  prince  may  open  a 
theatre,  turn  Jacobin  politician,  or  marry 
a  dancer  at  the  opera. 


From  The  Field. 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  NORE. 

There  are  few  places  more  interest- 
ing or  instructive  than  the  "Nore  Light- 
ship." Some  one  —  1  fancy  the  author  of 
"My  Watch  Below"  —  has  written  that 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  bear  the  expression 
of  melancholy  on  their  countenances  —  the 
effect  of  long  and  anxious  confinement. 
Certainly,  two  of  the  men  rescued  from  the 
jaws  of  death  a  few  weeks  previous  to  our 
visit  impressed  one  with  the  quietness 
and,  perhaps,  gravity  of  their  manner  and 
speech,  and  their  faces  may  have  been  a 
reflex  of  their  minds  to  some  extent ;  but 
they  one  and  all  met  us  with  a  hearty  and 
cheerful  "Good  morning  I  "as  we  clam- 
bered up  the  sides,  and  to  us  it  seemed  that 
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for  men  who  carry  tlieir  lives  in  their  hands 
for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and 
rarely  taste  alcoholic  beverages,  they  were 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  disposed  to  make 
the  best  of  everything.  Of  course,  we 
saw  the  lamp,  and  how  it  revolves  by 
clockwork,  and  the  oil-room,  and  the 
powder  magazine,  and  gun-cotton  for 
blowing  up  wrecks,  and  the  hammocks, 
and  tasted  the  biscuits,  and  inspected  the 
meat,  and  bought  some  of  their  handi- 
work in  the  shape  of  a  tea-caddy  and 
money  box,  and,  of  course,  too,  we  drank 
their  healths  and  they  drank  ours.  But, 
as  I  remarked  immecfiately  after  we  had 
joined  the  "  Jeannette  "  again,  the  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  is  not  immediately 
reducible  to  words.  There  is  a  longing 
to  return,  and  shake  those  weather-beaten 
men  again  by  the  hand  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  our  common  gratitude.  We 
are  not  very  seriously  disposed,  this  friend 
and  myself,but  I  think  it  was  not  until  the 
engineer  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  inspirator  was  choked,  and  the 
water  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  glass, 
that  we  awoke  from  our  reverie  induced 
somehow  or  other  by  what  we  had  seen 
and  heard  about  the  lightship.  We  asked 
each  other  why  should  not  these  men  be 
decorated  like  the  heroes  of  Tel-el-Kebir? 
They  risk  their  lives  in  their  country's 
service  every  day.  '  Sometimes  death 
comes  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  work. 
Here  is  a  case  :  a  few  weeks  ago  the  gas- 
light, which  is  kept  burning  on  the  sand 
about  half  a  mile  off,  went  out.  The 
men's  duty  is  to  at  once  relight  it.  Four 
of  them  launched  a  boat  for  the  purpose. 
They  effected  their  object,  and  a  tug-boat, 
passing  at  the  time,  offered  to  tow  them 
oack  to  the  ship.  Suddenly  their  rudder 
gave  way,  and  their  boat,  sheering  under 
the  steamer's  side,  was  capsized.  One 
man  disappeared,  and  his  body  has  not 
yet  been  recovered.  There  are  placards 
about  Sheerness  offering  £2  reward  for 
it.  The  others  were  rescued,  two  of  them 
in  an  apparently  lifeless  condition,  and  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  them 
upon  their  restoration  to  health.  The  life 
these  men  lead  is  calculated  to  astonish  the 
Londoner,  particularly  if  he  be  a  luxuri- 
ous West  ender.  Ten  pounds  of  salt  beef 
per  man  a  week  and  biscuits  constitute  the 
menu  for  two  months  at  a  stretch.  Whis- 
key had  been  a  stranger  to  them  for  close 
on  two  months.  The  most  curious  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  the  absence  of 
any  animal  life  on  board.  There  was  not 
even  a  white  mouse  or  a  canary.  Light 
literature,  too,  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.    The  men  jumped  at  the  idea  of 
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our  sending  them  a  box  of  books,  and  w6 
have  just  despatched  four  large  bound 
volumes  of  the  Graphic^  including  the 
war  of  1878,  and  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  smaller  works.  L.  added  some 
creature  comforts  in  the  shape  of  tinned 
milk,  cocoa,  and  fresh  butter,  and  I  verily 
believe  we  shall  be  canonized  by  the  men 
at  the  Nore.  If  this  should  meet  the 
eyes  of  any  yachting  men  or  landsmen, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  to  whom,  even 
amidst  the  busy  life  of  London,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  relaxation  to  retire  awhile 
alone  and  ease  or  refresh  the  mind  with 
whatever  literature  administers  most 
wholesomely  to  their  minds,  let  them  pic* 
ture  to  themselves  the  solitude  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  the  dull  monotony 
which  cannot  be  relieved,  experienced  by 
the  men  at  the  Nore;  and,  while  remem- 
bering the  thousand  and  one  distractions 
within  reach  of  the  landsman  and  the 
rich,  let  them  be  mindful  how  welcome  is 
the  smallest  parcel,  be  it  what  it  may, 
that  adds  a  new  idea  or  awakes  an  old 
recollection,  calling  forth  blessings  on  the 
heads  of  the  donors  from  the  grateful 
hearts  of  the  lightship's  crew.  There  is 
something  grand  in  the  self-sacrifice 
which  duty  Tike  this  entails.  Amid  the 
hurricane  and  the  rushing  tide,  the  snap- 
ping of  a  cable  would  signify  that  death 
was  near  in  a  thousand  forms.  It  is  the 
same  through  all  the  walks  of  life.  The 
British  character  is  instinct  with  human- 
ity. Nihil  humani  a  me  alieuum  ,putOy 
this  is  the  motto  of  the  race.  The  battle- 
field, the  fire  brigades,  the  hospitals  (in  a 
higher  sense),  all  supply  examples  of  the 
great  heart,  the  noble  manhood,  the  en- 
nobling sympathies  which  bind  together 
the  British  people,  and  find  expression, 
when  no  other  occasion  is  forthcoming, 
in  the  God-like  oflSces  of  martvrdom.  It 
did  us  good,  our  visit  to  the  hfore.  It  is 
not  far  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  nice 
little  sail,  due  S.  E.,  from  Southend  Pier. 
It  will  afford  much  food  for  reflection. 
It  can  absorb  much  sympathy,  and  endless 
boxes  of  books,  etc.  It  reminds  you  of 
old  cupboards  and  their  contents  to  no 
one  less  useful  than  yourself.  It  reminds 
you  of  home  comforts,  and  how  to  appre- 
ciate them.  It  calls  up  thoughts  of  patri- 
otism, obedience,  and  courage;  and  it 
gives  you  the  key-note  of  this  country's 
greatness  —  duty.  But  the  recognition 
of  true  manliness  is  a  first  principle  with 
the  English  people.  It  is  the  old,  old 
tale  — 

In  our  rough  Island  story. 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  uay  to  glory« 
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THE   ROSE,   ETC. 


THE  ROSE. 

Very  close  to  death  he  lavt 
The  keen  eyes  were  waxing  dim, 
And  he  heard  the  whisperers  say : 

"Time  grows  very  short  for  him ;" 

And  the  far-famed  healer  knew. 

No  hand  that  waning  light  could  trim. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do ; 
Yet,  a  want  was  in  his  eyes ; 
Love  has  instincts  quick  and  (rue. 

One  who  loved  him  saw  it  rise. 
That  last  yearning  —  forth  she  went. 
Calm  in  solemn  sympathies. 

0*er  the  red  rose  bed  she  bent. 
The  roses  that  he  loved  the  best. 
For  their  charm  of  hue  and  scent. 

She  chose  the  fairest  from  the  rest. 

Plucked  it  very  tenderly, 

Laid  it  on  the  sick  man's  breast. 

The  deft  hand  hung  uselesslv ; 
The  voice  would  never  speak  again, 
But  she  read  the  grateful  eyes, 

And  knew  her  guess  was  not  in  vain ; 

For  a  moment  satisfied 

Was  the  look ;  then,  slowly,  pain, 

Baffled  longing,  human  pride. 
Thoughts  of  sweet  lost  hopeful  years. 
Blent  with  power  that  struggling  died; 

Mocking  doubts,  and  lurking  fears, 
In  the  laboring  bosom  woke. 
And  the  sudden  rush  of  tears 

As  the  silent  spirit  spoke. 
Drowning  all  the  paling  face. 
In  a  passionate  torrent  broke. 

There  was  silence  in  the  place. 
Quiet  lay  the  unconscious  flower, 

And  God  took  him  to  his  grace. 
Our  God,  who  reads  the  dying  hour. 

All  Tlie  Year  Round. 


COMFTON  PLACE. 

Fair  beeches,  though  your  brother  trees 

In  forests  stand  so  proud. 
Yet  hete  the  fierce  winds  from  the  seas 

So  oft  your  heads  have  bowed, 
That  still,  when  softer  airs  prevail. 
Your  tops  seem  bending  from  the  gale. 

With  salt  dews  from  the  sea-foam  wet, 

By  many  a  tempest  torn. 
Scarred  trunks  and  twisted  limbs  show  yet 

What  terrors  ye  have  borne; 
Nor  any  years  can  now  undo 
What  the  past  years  have  done  to  you. 


Yet,  when  the  spring  h  in  the  land. 
And  bright  the  heaven  overhead, 

In  sullen  gloom  ye  will  not  stand. 
Though  life's  »est  hopes  be  dead ; 

New  leaves  break  forth  from  buds  unseen. 

Till  all  the  wood  is  clothed  in  green. 

Fair  souls,  that  from  your  high  intent 

By  bitter  fate  are  barred. 
Though  past  all  hope  your  lives  be  bent. 

And  past  all  healing  scarred  ; 
Yet  learn  of  these,  to  do  as  they,  — 
Not  what  ye  would,  but  what  ye  may ! 
Specutor.  F.  W.  B. 


ECHO. 
Qu*EST-CE  que  le  ministire  ? 

A  quoi  faut-il  se  fier  ? 

RenUr  I 
De  quelle  fa9on  dois-je  vivre  ? 

Ivrel 
L*amour  dure-t-il  toujours  ? 

Unjaur, 
Sais-tu  le  cccur  des  femmes  r 

Flammes  ! 
Du  jeune  amant  le  songe  ? 

Mensonge* 
Des  vieillards  la  sagesse  ? 

Faibiesse, 
Les  profondeurs  de  T&me  ? 

Femmel 
De  Part  classique  les  charmes  ? 

Larmes, 
L'^cole  des  "  esthetiques  "  .^ 

Cyniqtus  I 
Les  contes  de  Rabelais  ? 

Ogail 

Tempi*  Bar. 


A  SINGING  LESSON. 

Far-fetched  and  dear-bought,  as  the  proverb 

rehearses. 
Is  good,  or  was  held  so,  for  ladies :  but  nought 
In  a  song  can  be  good  if  the  turn  of  the  verse  is 
Far-fetched  and  dear-bought. 

As  the  turn  of  a  wave  should  it  sound,  and  the 

thought 
Ring  smooth,  and  as  light  as  the  spray  that 

disperses 
Be  the  gleam  of  the  words  for  the  garb  thereof 

wrought 

Let  the  soul  in  it  shine  through  the  sound  as 

it  pierces 
Men's  hearts  with   possession  of  music  un- 
sought ; 
For  the  bounties  of  song  are  no  jealous  god*s 
mercies 
Far-fetched  and  dear-bought. 

Athenaeum. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

The   normal  Englishman   certainly   is 
not  a  philosophical  animal.     Metaphysics 
in    his   conception   mean    nonsense,   and 
theory  castles  in  the  air.     Even  in  practi- 
cal  matters  compromise  is  his  compass, 
and  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle  apt 
to  excite  his  suspicion.     Nor  has  he  any 
cause   to   be  ashamed  of    this    negative 
feature  of  his  otherwise  sufficiently  posi- 
tive   character.       The    people   that   pro- 
duced Shakespeare  and  Lord  Bacon,  and 
all  that  those  two  names  imply  in  modern 
art  and  science,  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
any  deficiency  in  the  complete  circle  of  hu- 
man perfections.  It  is  not  given  to  any  race 
to  be  great  all  round.    The  Romans  con- 
quered the  Greeks  and   all  the  world  in 
one  direction,  but  the  Greeks  conquered 
the  Romans  and.  all  the  world  in  another. 
Even  in  individuals,  where  nature  is  free 
to  put  forth  her  greatest  strength,  many- 
sidedness   does   not   mean   all-sidedness. 
The  wonderful  combination  in  the  great 
German   poet-thinker    of   poetical   sensi- 
bility,   scientific    acuteness,    speculative 
depth,  practical  sagacity,  and  knowledge 
of   affairs,   is   justly   admired;    but  even 
Goethe  ignored  mathematics,  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  French  Revolution  and 
modern  Liberalism   in  all  its  shapes,  as 
decidedly  as  Plato  did  on  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, and  all  that  the  word  democracy 
implies  in  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 
tion.    But  whatever  divine  and  generally 
incompatible  excellencies  may  be  heaped 
oo  a  few  individuals,  the  masses  of  men, 
growing    up    into     nations,    are    always 
moulded  after  a  more  or  less  one-sided 
type.     In  this  region  the  maxim  of  Spi- 
noza applies  with  unqualified  force  —  om- 
nis  affirmatio  est  negatio.    The  affirma- 
tion of  one  tendency  in  any  associated 
body  of  men  implies  the  negative  of  its 
opposite  ;  and  so  a  people  predominantly 
practical    and  political,  like   the   ancient 
Romans  and  the  modern  English,  will  not 
shine  in  speculation.     Curiously,  the  Ger- 
mans  owed  the    great  glory   which  they 
have  gained  as  the  leaders  of  speculative 
thought  in  Europe  to  their  having  been 
shut   out,  till    quite    recently,  from    the 
sphere  of  political  action,  which  to  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  English  people  exhausts  the 
greater  part  of  their  intellectual  functions 
and  their   social    energy.      What   is    the 
philosophy  of  the  British  people,  or  rather 
what  voice  of  philosophy  among  the  Brit- 
ish people,  makes  itself  most  audible  at 
the  present  moment?     Likely  enough  the 
noise  which  is  made  by  the  flapping  of  the 
bird's  wings  is  not  exactly  a  measure  of 
the   significance   or   the    potency   of    its 
flight ;  but  no  doubt  the  kind  of  philos- 
ophy,  or  would-be    philosophy,  that  one 
most  frequently  encounters  in  the  current 
speculation  of  the  hour,  is  of  an  extremely 
one-sided    and    inadequate    character  — 
what   we   may  most  fitly  characterize  as 
Baconism  run  mad,  or  Baconism  divergent 
from  its  proper  sphere,  and  rushing  with 
an  extravagant  sweep  into  a  region  with 
which  it  has  nothing  to  do.    The  Baconian 
philosophy,  however  catholic  its  concep- 
tion might  have  been  in  the  mind  of  its 
author,  has  acted  in  this  country  mainly 
as  a  corrective  to  the  evil  habit  inherited 
from  the  Greeks  of  explaining   physical 
phenomena  by  constructive  theories,  rath- 
er than  by  accurate  observation  and  care* 
ful  induction  ;  and  the  action  of  this  cor- 
rective has  been  so  drastic  and  its  results 
so  brilliant,  and,  in  not  a  few  directions, 
so  useful  to  society,  that   men   have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  run  away  with  by 
this  word  induction,  as  if  it  were  the  one 
talisman  by  which  any  reliable  truth   of 
great    human   value    could    be  attained. 
And    not    only   induction   in  the   widest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  special  kind  of 
induction   that  is  active   in  physical  sci- 
ence—  viz.,  induction  ab  extra^  or  by  fin- 
gering, weighing,  and  measuring  of  pon- 
derable materials  or  measurable  forces  — 
has  been  allowed  to  usurp   the  province 
that   in   the  nature  of  things  belongs  to 
deduction  ;  while  that  which   lies  at  the 
root  both  of  induction  and  deduction  — 
viz.,  mind  or  Viyoq^  eternal,  self  existent, 
self-energizing,  self-plastic  reason,  recog- 
nized alike  by  the  wise  Greeks  and  the 
inspired  Hebrews  —  has  been  disregarded 
and  altogether  thrown  aside.     It  is  in  the 
domain  of  morals  and  aesthetics  that  the 
inadequacy  and  absurdity  of  the  inductive 
method    comes    most    prominently    into 
view.     Not  from  any  fingering  induction 
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of  external  details,  but  from  "  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Ahiiighty,"  cometh  all  true  un- 
derstanding in  matters  of  religion,  morals, 
and  beauty.  All  moral  apostleshipand  all 
high  art  come  directly  from  above  and 
from  within,  and  their  laws  are  not  to  be 
proved  by  an  external  collection  of  facts, 
but  by  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  di- 
vine vitality  from  which  they  proceed. 

These  remarks  apply  to  Great  Britain 
generally,  England  as  well  as  Scotland, 
but  there  is  a  specialty  in  regard  to  this 
latter  country  which,  in  a  general  estimate 
of  British  a^sthetical  philosophy,  cannot 
be  omitted.  Scotland,  as  is  well  known, 
had  its  school  of  philosophy,  illustrated  by 
the  name  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  Hume  and 
Hamilton,  not  indeed  standing  in  the  van 
of  modern  speculative  thought,  like  the 
army  of  great  thinkers,  represented  by 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Hegel;  but  still  of 
sufficient  significance  to  warrant  the  hope 
of  a  reasonable  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts 
to  have  been  promulgated  there.  But, 
however  satisfactory  it  may  be  to  think 
that  the  large  and  capacious  intellect  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  a  quiet  way,  protested 
against  the  shallow  aesthetics  so  long 
fashionable  in  his  native  city,*  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  Scotch  philosophy, 
in  its  general  action,  has  tended  rather  to 
degrade  than  to  elevate  the  theory  of  the 
fine  arts  as  an  independent  domain  of 
speculative  inquiry.  The  fact  is,  the 
Scotch  are,  of  all  modern  peoples  who 
have  obtained  any  fame  in  poetry,  per- 
haps the  most  unxsthetical;  they  have 
produced  some  writers  of  first-clas^  excel- 
lence, and  in  these  latter  days  landscape 
painters  not  unworthy  of  the  picturesque 
country  which  gave  them  birth  ;  but,  tak- 
ing the  people  overhead,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  certain  prosaic  practicality 
and  hard  realism  give  the  dominant  tone 
to  their  character ;  and  whatever  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  or  the  tasteful  in  decora- 
tion, may  now  be  visible  amongst  them, 
always  excepting  their  lyric  poetry  and 
their  landscape  painting,  is  imported  and 
artificial,  not  the  natural  growth  of  the 
soil.  In  one  department  —  architecture 
—  in  which  notable  improvement  has  re- 

•  See  the  evidence  in   the  preface  to  my  book  on 
Beauty.    Edinburgh,  185S. 


cently  been  made,  the  Scotch  stood  below 
even  the  lowest  standard  that  ever  pre- 
vailed in  England.    The  beauty  of  church 
architecture  in  England,  even  during  the 
supremacy    of    pseudo-classicality,    kept 
alive  amongst  the  people  a  genuine  native 
taste  for  the  graces  of  stone-work  ;  but  ia 
Scotland   ecclesiastical   architecture    ex- 
isted only  in  a  few  elegant  minds,  used'as 
an  occasional  stimulant  to  a  sentimental 
verse,  but  not  as  a  living  fount  of  healthy 
action.    We  must  consider  also  that  the 
extreme   form   of    Protestantism,  which 
struck   such   deep  root   in   the   Scottish 
soil,  is   in   its  nature,  if  not  doctrinally 
antagonistic,  practically  averse  to  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  right  of  the 
beautiful.     The    majority   of    Scotsmen 
even  at  the  present  hour,  we  apprehend, 
would  object  to  paintings  in  the  churches, 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  object  to 
instrumental  music  —  viz.,  because  both 
sacred   pictures  and  instrumental  music 
are  largely  patronized  by  the  pope.     Not 
to    mention   a   certain   ethical    hardness 
which   long-continued   religious  persecu- 
tions under  the  Stuarts  worked  into  the 
bones  of  the  nation,  the  theology  of  Calvin 
impressed  on  the  piety  of  the  people  the 
type  of  stern  volition  rather  than  of  ele- 
vated enjoyment.     The  religion   of  the 
Scot  at   its   best  rejoiced  in   producing 
strength   of   character,   exhibited   in    aa 
earnest  life,  rather  than  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  nature  issuing  in 
works  of  art.     To  the  Scotch  Calvinist 
nature  has  no  sacredness,  art  no  divinity, 
and  this  not  only  among  vulgar  religion- 
ists, but  to  a  great  extent  among  the  best- 
educated  classes.    The  proof  of  this  lies 
in   the  once   largely  current  association 
theory  of  beauty,  which  had  its  birth  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
under  Alison,  an   Episcopal  clergyman, 
the  father  of  the  historian,  and  Jeffrey,  a 
clever  barrister  and  reviewer,  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the   north,  and  which,  even 
now,  may   be  found  haunting  the  back 
chambers  of  the  brain  of  some  old  Edin- 
burgh Whigs,  who  take  their  notions  on 
xsthetical  subjects  from  the  old  edition 
of  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."* 

*  In  the  old  edition  of  this  great  work,  under  th« 
article  "  Beauty,"  seven  distinct  reasons  for  the- pleats 
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This  theory  was  merely  a  revival,  under 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  last  half 
century,  of  the  sceptical  doctrine  taught 
by  the  Greek  sophists  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  to  the  effect  that  rd  ko^ov  in  art,  as  in 
morals,  was  merely  a  matter  of  individual 
feeling,  local  convention,  or  arbitrary 
fashion ;  a  doctrine  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  effectively  opposed  by  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  great 
leaders  of  Hellenic  thoucrht.  Looked  at 
as  a  contribution  to  mental  philosophy,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  transparent  sophisms 
that  ever  sprung  out  of  a  shallow  soil,  and 
waved  its  crop  of  twinkling  leaflets  for  an 
hour  and  a  day  in  the  sun  of  ignorant 
applause.  The  function  of  association  in 
the  domain  of  poetry  and  the  arts  is 
obvious  enough.  Associations  of  every 
kind,  some  necessary,  some  accidental, 
some  noble  and  elevating,  some  low  and 
degrading,  cling  to  words  as  naturally  as 
the  snow  clings  to  the  roof  when  it  is 
drifted  by  the  blast;  and  it  is  part  of  the 
art,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  of  the 
cultivated  and  trained  inspiration  of  the 
poet,  so  to  handle  his  words,  as  constantly 
to  select  those  which  are  most  rich  in 
noble  associations,  and  to  avoid  those 
which  cannot  be  used  without  calling  xip 
a  coarse,  trite,  vulgar,  or  too  heinous 
adjunct.  And  here  we  see  at  a  glance 
how  it  is  that  men  of  great  talent  and  un- 
doubted genius  sometimes  fail  in  making 
the  desired  impression  on  their  audience; 
they  are  destitute  of  the  fine  perception 
of  the  humorous  which  teaches  a  man  in 
his  serious  addresses  to  steer  clear  of 
images  and  expressions  which,  being 
deeply  seated  in  the  popular  ear,  are  ever 
at  hand  to  jump  up  and  turn  the  sublime 
into  the  ridiculous.  In  actual  life,  asso- 
ciation often  plays  the  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  part  of  making  ugly  things  ap- 
pear less  ugly,  or  even,  if  the  associating 
force  be  very  strong,  quite  beautiful.  A 
very  plain  cottage,  for  instance,  with  not 
a  single  architectural  feature  to  raise  it 
from  the  category  of  mere  masonry,  if 
pleasantly  situated,  under  the  shade  of 
graceful  leafage,  and  with  roses  or  wild 

ing  effect  of  Greek  architecture  are  given,  of  which 
symmetry  is  not  one ! 


creepers  decorating  its  porch,  especially 
if  it  has  been  the  scene  of  bright  youthful 
memories,  may  appear  beautiful  by  virtue 
of  its  accompaniments  and  associations  ; 
but  neither  the  accompaniments  nor  the 
associations  can  change  its  nature :  if 
"gJy*  Jt  remains  ugly,  only  the  ugliness  is 
masked ;  and  it  receives  from  the  super- 
ficial observer  the  praise  of  beauty  by  an 
altogether  illegitimate  transference  of  the 
beauty  of  the  adjuncts  to  the  object  itself; 
as  -if  a  plain  women  exceedingly  well  0^ 
dressed,  should  be  called  beautiful  by  a 
person  whose  eyes  had  been  taken  cap>- 
tive  and  his  judgment  tricked  by  the 
grace  and  brilliancy  of  her  attire.  One  of 
the  most  popular  arguments  of  the  asso- 
ciation sophists  is  taken  from  the  diver- 
sity of  tastes  existing  amongst  men,  with 
regard,  for  instance,  to  female  beauty. 
The  Venus^  who  is  the  horror  of  the 
Greeks,  is  the  admiration  of  the  Hotten- 
tot. But  to  observations  of  this  kind  it 
is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  in  a  vast  and 
various  world,  peopled  with  divers  crea- 
tures of  limited  capacity,  all  sorts  of  false 
and  inadequate  sentiments  and  judgments 
will  be  found  somewhere;  that  custom  in 
jEsthetics,  as  in  morals,  often  deadens  the 
sense  to  the  perception  of  excellence; 
and  that  in  no  case  can  it  be  allowed  to 
make  an  induction  of  the  truth  of  thinsrs 
from  low  and  degenerate  types,  but  rather 
samples  from  types  which  are  the  growth 
of  the  finest  instincts  and  the  highest 
culture.  It  may  be  that  a  wandering 
Highland  tramp,  with  a  screeching  bag- 
pipe under  his  arm,  honestly  believes  that 
his  reels  and  Strathspeys,  which  grate  so 
cuttingly  on  a  cultivated  ear,  are  more 
sweet  and  pleasing  than  the  most  honeyed 
airs  of  Bellini,  or  the  subtle  harmonies 
of  Beethoven  ;  but  no  association  sophist 
has  yet  been  mad  enough  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  case  as  a  proof  that  the  di- 
vine art  of  music  has  no  concords,  against 
which  a  Highland  tramp  with  a  broken 
bagpipe,  or  an  Italian  boy  with  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  may  not  legitimately  protest.  The 
fact  is  that,  where  there  is  a  fundamental 
want  of  seriousness  in  the  mind,  any 
sophism,  however  superficial,  and  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  healthy  instinct 
which  guides  common  life,  will  pass  for 
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an  argument ;  and,  as  for  Scotland,  it  lies 
on  the  surface  of  its  intellectual  history, 
that  at  the  time  when  Alison  and  Jeffrey- 
gained  an  ephemeral  celebrity  by  the 
setting  forth  of  their  association  theory, 
the  Edinburgh  mind,  in  the  whole  de- 
partment of  esthetics,  was  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper  on  which  any  ingenious  theo- 
rist could  write  any  nonsense  that  he 
pleased  with  applause. 

Let  us  now  take  one  of  our  best-known 
and  most  easily  appreciated  of  the  6ne 
arts  —  viz.,  architecture  —  and  see  ho\y  in 
this  case  the  beautiful  arises  out  of  the 
necessary  and  the  useful,  by  an  obvious 
law  of  natural  gradation  and  necessary  sub- 
ordination. A  building  erected  so  as  to 
achieve  the  primary  necessity  of  all  habit- 
able domiciles,  protection  from  wind  and 
weather,  fulfils  the  laws  of  mere  masonry  ; 
it  may  be  the  most  crude,  like  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  lowest  style  of  Irish  crofters ; 
or  the  most  finished,  like  the  masonry  of 
the  pyramids,  still  it  is  not  a  fine  art.  It 
is  perfect  as  masonry  when  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose ;  only  when  beauty  is  con- 
templated in  addition  to  utility  does  it 
become  architecture.  The  distinction 
thus  stated  between  utility  and  beauty  ex- 
ists in  every  healthy  mind  ;  and  yet,  as  is 
well  known,  even  in  ancient  times  there 
existed  a  class  of  sophists,  even  more 
shallow  than  the  association-mongers, 
who  taught  that  beauty  is  simply  utility,  a 
fitness  to  attain  a  useful  object.*  If  any 
person  is  inclined  to  talk  such  nonsense 
at  the  present  day,  he  need  not  travel  far 
to  find  his  confutation  ;  for  there  is  not  a 
railway  line  in  the  country  which  has  not 
sinned  against  the  most  obvious  laws  of 
aesthetical  science,  by  erecting  the  ugliest 
possible  bridges,  which  are  in  every  re- 
spect as  useful  as  if  they  had  been  alto- 
gether beautiful.  To  confound  two  such 
manifestly  diverse  ideas  is  the  most 
wretched  quibbling.  Utility,  of  course, 
and  fitness  to  attain  a  practical  end  must 
be  in  architecture,  as  in  all  the  useful 
arts ;  but  it  is  there  as  a  basis  on  which 
the  beautiful  is  erected,  or  as  a  stem  out 
of  which  it  grows.  It  is  the  same  obvi- 
ously with  beauty  in  women.  No  woman 
could  be  beautiful  who  could  not  walk 
well,  or  stand  well,  or  sit  well,  because 
her  joints  had  either  been  clumsily 
formed,  or  unskilfully  put  together.  Her 
skilful  construction,  as  an  animal  capable 
of  rest  or  locomotion,  is  an  essential  basis 
of  her  womanly  beauty ;  a  basis  without 


which  any  beauty  of  feature  or  complextoa 
would  appear  as  much  out  of  place  as  fine 
lace  on  a  coarse  gown  ;  but  no  excellence 
of  such  basis  could  relieve  a  female  form 
from  the  charge  of  ugliness,  if  mere  per- 
fection of  mechanically  well-compacted 
limbs  constituted  her  only  claim  to 
beauty.  Let  this  sophism,  therefore,  go 
to  Limbo  with  the  association  juggle,  with- 
out further  discussion.  We  shall  suppose 
our  rude  Highland  hut  or  Indian  wigwam 
of  the  most  primitive  structure,  and  note 
by  what  steps  of  unnecessary  and  purely 
ornamental  addition  the  rude  masonry  is 
elevated  into  architecture.  The  first  step 
in  this  process  is  one  in  regard  to  which 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  wish  for  increased  utility,  or  in 
the  delight  of  superadded  beauty.  If  the 
original  hut  or  wigwam  has  been  con- 
structed of  stone  or  wood,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  in  a  rude  and  haphazard  style,  with- 
out either  shapeliness  in  the  individual 
pieces,  or  fair  order  in  the  structure  of 
the  work;  and  if,  after  having  inhabited 
for  some  time  this  modest  dwelling,  the 
savage  builder  should  rise  in  his  ideas, 
as  civilized  builders  are  wont  to  do,  and 
erect  a  more  imposing  structure  with  fair 
tiers  of  shapely  stone,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  this  advance  in  the  style  of  the 
masonry  arose  from  utilitarian  considera- 
tions or  from  an  aisthetical  instinct.  The 
utilitarian  consideration  might  be  to  give 
greater  solidity  and  permanence  to  the 
structure ;  the  aesthetical  delight,  pro- 
duced by  an  inborn  instinct,  might  be 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
a  child  feels,  when  it  arranges  pebbles  or 
shells  on  the  beach  in  a  circle  or  other 
pattern.  I  n  the  case  of  the  savage  builder, 
the  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  forces  might 
act  so  spontaneously  together  that  it  might 
be  impossible  to  say  which  was  dominant ; 
but,  in  the  case  ol  the  child,  utility  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  a  delight  in  the 
creation  of  Order  by  a  selective  energy 
is  the  sole  force  to  which  the  calculated 
distribution  of  the  shells  or  pebbles  can 
be  ascribed.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence 
in  this  question  whether  the  child  or  the 
savage — supposing  him  to  have  acted 
from  aesthetical  instinct  —  ever  saw  any 
other  person  arranging  pebbles  in  a  circle, 
or  stones  in  ordered  tiers.  The  instinct 
of  imitation,  under  which  we  all  grow  up 
from  babyhood  into  manhood  in  various 
ways,  is  not  arbitrary  or  indifferent,  it  is 
eminently  selective,  and  by  l.is  special 
selection   the  imitative  artist  shows  that 


•  See  this  sophism  humorously  handled  by  Soaates    'ic  is  guided  by  a  special  innate  preference 
in  Xenophon's  Symposium,  ch.  V.  [for   the   particular   sphere    in   which    he 
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chooses  to  exercise  his  imitative  func- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  child  or  the  savage 
chooses  to  imitate  order  rather  than  dis- 
order, it  is  a  distinct  evidence  that  the 
mind  of  the  imitator  delights  in  order ; 
and  in  this  order  we  have,  in  fact,  the 
most  necessary,  the  most  simple,  and  the 
most  universal  element  in  the  framework 
of  all  beautiful  structures.*  If  you  ask 
whence  this  love  of  order  proceeds,  the 
plain  answer  is  that  it  lies  in  the  mind, 
just  as  the  belief  that  two  and  two  make 
four  lies  in  the  mind.  The  mind  can  no 
more  choose  to  delight  in  confusion  than 
it  can  choose  to  believe  that  two  and  two 
make  five.  And  this  leads  us  to  make  a 
single  remark  on  the  excellence  generally 
believed  to  inhere  in  mathematics  —  that 
it  is  the  only  science  which  deals  in  neces- 
sary and  incontrovertible  truth.  Mathe- 
matics is  of  two  kinds,  pure  and  applied. 
That  absolute  certainty  should  be  predi- 
cable  of  the  former  lies  on  the  surface; 
for,  as  pure  mathematics  is  a  science  that 
consists  of  mere  abstract  suppositions 
clearly  defined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
possiSle  causes  of  disturbance,  it  is  plain 
that  the  category  of  necessity  must  belong 
to  any  chain  of  propositions  which  lies 
shut  up  in  the  definition.  Each  part  of 
Euclid  is  merely  a  detached  evolution  of 
what  lies  in  the  definite  figure  with  which 
it  starts,  say,  a  triangle,  a  circle,  a  sphere, 
a  cone,  or  what  you  please.  But  in  ap- 
plied mathematics  —  which  is  the  only 
real  science  —  as  pure  mathematics  are 
mere  thinkable  limitations  of  a  reality  — 
disturbances  and  variations  of  various 
kinds  constantly  interfere,  for  which  al- 
lowance requires  to  be  made.  The  infal- 
libility of  the  science,  therefore,  ceases 
the  moment  it  is  applied  to  the  measure 
of  a  real  thing;  as  we  see  every  day  that 
two  and  two  eggs,  for  example,  consider- 
ably smaller  tha^i  the  normal  standard  will 
not  make  four,  but  something  notably 
less,  perhaps,  only  three.  Now,  this  is 
exactly  the  case  with  the  theory  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  happens  any  day  that  an 
architect  shall  draw  out  the  scheme  of  a 
building,  to  which  no  objection  can  be 
made  so  long  as  it  remains  on  paper,  but 
which,  the  moment  it  is  transmuted  into 
stone  and  lime,  becomes  full  of  offence  — 
an  offence  arising,  it  may  be,  from  the 
material,  from  the  situation,  or  it  may  be 
from  mere  deficiency  of  cash,  or  any  other 


•  Td  Kokav  hv  (leyiBu  koX  rj^et  is  the  well-known 

dictum  of  Aristotle*  where,  of  course,  the  fieycBog  is 
only  the  quantitative  element,  order  the  essential  and 
coostitutive. 


circumstance  attaching  to  the  realized 
scheme,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  cal- 
culation of  the  theorist.  For  a  practical 
art  like  architecture,  the  influences  that 
disturb  the  calculations  of  the  pure  theo- 
rist are  many  and  various ;  besides,  we 
must  consider  that  in  some  countries,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  the  border-line  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  architect  from  the  mere 
builder  has  not  been  distinctly  traced. 
The  so  called  architect,  in  many  cases,  is 
like  an  empirical  mathematician,  who  has 
never  been  trained  scientifically  to  prove 
by  severe  deduction  the  truth  of  his  in- 
ductions, but  who  merely  makes  empirical 
plunges  into  them,  and  has  no  security, 
even  with  the  finest  instincts,  against  the 
grossest  blunders;  while  the  general  pub- 
lic either  looks  on  the  grossest  violations 
of  thei^eternal  laws  of  the  beautiful  with 
perfect  indifference,  or  flings  out  hastily  a 
mtrt  I  like  or  I  disiike^  as  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  a  reasonable  verdict.  Were  the 
elements  of  pure  aesthetics  as  thoroughly 
and  as  systematically  taught  in  the  schools 
as  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, no  man  could  doubt  of  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  one  class  of  primary 
intellectual  intuitions  any  more  than  of 
the  other.  But  the  fine  arts  are  a  luxury 
which  only  a  few  can  enjoy,  and  only  a 
very  few  scientifically  appreciate.  Let  us 
now  revert  to  the  consideration  of  order. 
Order,  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
fundamental  element  in  all  beautiful  struc- 
tures, implies  unity;  and  unity  implies 
mind.  In  the  formation  of  a  circle  or  a 
square,  or  any  regular  figure,  there  is  a 
definite  relation  of  every  individual  part 
of  the  figure,  to  a  definite  point  or  points, 
say  the  centre  in  a  circle,  or  the  two  foci 
in  an  ellipse ;  the  parts  are  many,  but  the 
plan  is  one;  and  if  in  the  drawing  of  such 
a  figure  the  hand  of  the  draughtsman  shall 
at  any  time  waver  —  that  is,  cease  to  act 
in  continuous  consistency  with  the  unity 
of  the  idea  from  which  it  started,  there  is 
a  flaw  in  the  figure.  Now,  it  is  an  opera- 
tion performed  every  day  in  the  arts  and 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  to  create  order  by 
the  subjection  of  various  naturally  inde- 
pendent materials  to  a  unity  of  plan  and 
purpose,  dictated  by  an  intelligent  unity 
which  we  call  mind.  In  unity,  therefore, 
and  order  as  the  result  of  unity,  and  both 
as  the  necessary  manifestation  of  mental 
action,  we  recognize  the  first  fundamental 
principle  of  all  aesthetical  science,  as  in- 
fallibly as  in  the  axioms  and  postulates  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid.  Of  order  in  the 
fine  arts,  symmetry  and  proportion  are 
familiar  names ;    of  unity  in  objects  of 
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diverse  nature,  congruity  or  keeping  is 
the  expression  most  familiar  to  the  popu- 
lar ear.  Nine  in  ten  of  the  common  ob- 
i'ections  that  we  daily  hear  made  to  a 
)uilding,  or  to  a  lady's  dress,  or  to  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  a  house,  are 
examples  of  incongruity  —  that  is,  of  the 
qualities  in  the  parts  which  imply  the  ab- 
sence of  a  presiding  unity  of  conception 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  scheme. 
It  is  at  bottom  a  want  of  thought  and  a 
want  of  mind;  just  as  if,  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment of  a  game,  the  player,  not  having  his 
eyes  open,  should  fail  to  play  the  stroke 
on  which  the  success  of  the  game  de- 
pended; or,  as  if  at  a  decisive  moment 
in  a  great  battle  the  commander-in-chief 
should  become  nervous  and  get  into  a 
flutter,  and  allow  his  line  to  be  broken  at 
a  fatal  point. 

But  some  one  here  will  perhaps  say, 
and  say  justly,  are  not  this  unitv  and  con- 
fruity  as  necessary  in  the  useful  arts  as 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  an  ugly  bridge  as  much 
as  in  a  beautiful  bridge?  and  how  can 
that  be  called  a  primary  principle  of  the 
beautiful  which  is  equally  a  primary  prin- 
ciple of  the  plain  and  the  ugly?  The 
answer  to  this  is  twofold.  Order  and 
symmetry  may  no  doubt  be  present  in  an 
ugly  body  as  well  as  in  a  beautiful  one, 
but  they  are  not  present  as  constituent 
elements  of  ugliness;  on  the  contrary, 
when  contrasted  with  the  same  body  in  a 
state  of  perfect  disorder,  the  bare  ele- 
ments of  order  which  they  possess  would 
justly  appear  beautiful.  It  is  not  the  or- 
der in  a  well-ordered,  ugly  object  that 
made  it  ugly,  but  the  ugliness  of  the 
materials  to  which  the  order  is  applied; 
as  when  we  call  a  necklace,  for  instance, 
ugly  of  which  the  beads  are  of  a  dull, 
dirty,  unkindly  aspect,  while  the  pattern 
according  to  which  they  are  strung  to- 
gether may  even  be  graceful.  And  when 
certain  objects,  whether  necklaces  or 
bridges,  are  generally  presented  to  the 
eyes  with  an  amount  of  tasteful  decora- 
tion superadded  to  that  constituent  order 
and  symmetry  without  which  they  could 
not  exist  at  all,  they  will  be  called  ugly, 
or  at  least  plain,  simply  from  the  want  of 
tlie  embellishments  with  which  they  are 
normally  accompanied.  Mind  there  must 
be  everywhere,  in  all  intellectual  products, 
whether  beautiful  or  ugly;  therefore,  in 
some  wise,  wherever  mind  acts,  unity  and 
congruity  cannot  be  absent ;  but  the  mind 
has  various  sides,  various  faculties,  and 
various  susceptibilities,  and  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  various  ways  in  order  to  appeal 
to  those  faculties  ancl  to  stir  those  sus- 


ceptibilities. The  demand  for  the  useful, 
which  rs  primary  in  the  practical  mind,  is 
satisfied  when  the  structure  produced  by 
the  plastic  intellect  attains  its  object  as 
completely  as  possible ;  the  utilitarian 
demand  in  a  bridge  is  satisfied  when  the 
bridge  is  firm  and  solid,  and  affords  an 
easy  passage  across  the  gap  which  it  over- 
spans.  The  faculty  appealed  to  here  is 
simply  the  constructive  intellect,  desiring 
practical  means  for  a  practical  purpose. 
But  (a  beautiful  bridge  or  any  beautiful 
object  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions  connected  with  the  imagination ; 
there  must  be,  therefore,  in  nature  and  in 
the  constitution  of  things  certain  quali- 
ties which,  being  superinduced  upon  the 
useful,  or  mere  fitness  to  achieve  a  prac- 
tical end,  create  in  the  mind  the  pleasant 
sensations  which  arise  spontaneously  on 
the  perception  of  a  beautiful  object.  Now, 
the  first  fact  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is 
that  the  imagination  is  a  faculty  which 
receives  the  forms  of  its  action  and  occa- 
sions of  its  operation  primarily  through 
the  senses ;  the  senses  are,  as  it  were,  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple,  in  the  inner 
shrine  of  which  the  sesthetical  goddess 
dwells ;  and  the  primary  form  of  the  mat- 
ter which  she  deals  with,  or  her  secret 
workshop  of  select  construction,  are  piC" 
tures.  What  kind  of  pictures  ?  Pictures, 
of  course,  of  the  various  forms  and  states 
of  external  nature  and  human  life,  which 
are  perpetually  working  their  way  up  to 
the  sensitive  tentacles  of  the  human  crea- 
ture in  its  course  of  expansion  from  baby- 
hood into  manhood  ;  limited,  no  doubt,  by 
the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  but  not 
therefore  false :  the  limitation  affecting 
the  degree  and  the  adequacy,  not  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  perception.  Like  the  view 
of  a  landscape  or  a  building  from  a  par- 
ticular point,  it  is  the  truth  of  the  thing 
or  of  that  part  of  the  thing  which  the 
point  of  view  renders  possible.  What  we 
call  vision,  to  speak  with  the  metaphysi- 
cian, is  neither  subjective  truth  wholly, 
nor  objective  truth  wholly,  but  a  harmony 
resulting  from  the  concord  of  the  two 
truths,  as  in  music.  Well,  then,  the  pic- 
tures which  the  sense  admits  into  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  imaginative  sanctuary 
are,  under  this  necessary  limitation,  all 
real,  but  not  therefore  natural  in  the  artis- 
tic sense  of  the  word,  much  less  beautifuL 
By  natural  in  art  we  mean  the  normal 
type  of  things  which  nature  always  strives 
to  achieve,  but  from  various  causes  does 
not  always  attain  ;  by  the  beautiful  we 
mean  the  perfection  of  the  normal  type. 
Now,  if  there  be  anything  essentially  and 
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by  the  divine  constitution  of  things  bean- 
tiful  in  nature  —  which  we  shall  for  the 
present  assume  —  then,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  divinely  implanted  instinct  for  the 
beautiful,  which  we  have  shown  to  exist 
in  the  love  of  symmetry,  lying  in  wait,  as 
it  were,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  enjoyment, 
will,  when  stimulated  into  full  action  by 
the  impressions  of  cognate  forms  from 
without,  eagerly  seize  upon  and  select, 
and  with  complacency  dwell  on,  the  ob- 
jects which  produce  these  impressions, 
and  in  due  season,  by  its  own  plastic  en- 
ergy, begin  to  act  creatively  upon  them. 
Ofcourse,  we  can  imagine,  and  there  may 
exist,  souls  capable  of  perceiving  only  the 
real  that  is  carried  to  them  through  the 
senses,  without  distinction  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly ;  but  those  who  are 
utterly  incapable  ofreceiving  delight  from 
beauty  as  distinguished  from  reality,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  are  so  few  that  they 
mast  be  classed  with  the  born  blind,  and 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  incomplete 
creatures.  But  normally  the  intellectual 
appetite  for  beauty  is  as  universal  and  as 
uniform  as  the  appetite  for  healthy  food ; 
and  as  in  the  case  of  food  the  digestive 
functions  must  be  in  constant  and  vigor- 
ous action,  in  order  to  utilize  the  food  ;  so 
ia  art  the  finely  selecting  and  plastically 
moulding  function  of  artistic  genius  must 
ever  be  present,  in  order  to  make  the  cre- 
ation of  a  work  of  art  possible.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  here  how  differently 
]Q  di£Eerent  arts  the  parts  played  by  the 
internal  and  external  factors  are  appor- 
tioned. 1  n  landscape  painting,  the  beauty 
presented  to  the  artist  in  real  nature  is 
often  so  striking,  so  subtle,  and  so  mag- 
nificent, that  he  has  little  to  do  in  the  way 
of  selection  or  rejection  ;  his  art  becomes 
purely  imitative;  and  the  more  close  the 
imitation,  the  more  perfect  the  produc- 
tion. In  music,  how  otherwise!  —  how 
little  the  stimulus  of  a  few  sweet  sounds, 
which  a  holy  Mozart  may  have  received 
from  without  through  the  expectant  ave- 
nue of  the  ear,  compared  with  the  Titanic 
force,  ocean  roll,  and  fairy-like  subtlety  of 
significant  harmonies,  which  his  awak- 
ened soul  poured  forth  from  within !  The 
part  which  the  internal  factor,  the  mould- 
ing mind,  here  plays  in  the  case  of  a  great 
musical  genius,  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
part  played  by  some  special  apostleship 
in  the  moral  world.  Such  an  apostleship, 
as  history  shows,  appears  on  the  stage  of 
social  progress,  once,  it  may  be,  only  in  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years ;  but,  when 
it  does  appear,  the  changes  wrought  on 
the  outward  face  of  society  by  its  mighty 


internal  agency  are  proportionate  to  the 
extraordinary  forth-putting  of  divinely 
inspired  creative  energy  from  which  they 
proceed.  Such  overwhelming  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  force  from  within  show  at 
a  stroke  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  forces  that  shape  the  moral 
world  by  any  results  derived  from  the 
slow  process  of  fingering  induction.  In- 
duction can  never  prove  anything  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  a  well  regulated 
moral  enthusiasm;  on  the  contrary,  the 
external  servant  when  wisely  questioned 
will  always  confirm  the  dictates  of  the 
internal  master;  but  induction  can  no 
more  create  morals  than  registered  talent 
of  any  kind  can  create  genius.  There  is 
a  magazine  of  moral  thunder  and  light- 
ning in  men  of  high  moral  genius,  such 
as  Martin  Luther  and  John  Knox,  which 
can  no  more  be  born  of  the  cold  process 
of  induction,  than  out  of  the  cawing  of 
rooks,  the  cooing  of  doves,  the  purling  of 
brooks,  and  the  roar  of  tempests  could  be 
manufactured  the  artistic  preativeness  of 
a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven. 

The  question  comes  now  to  be  asked, 
what  are  those  elements  in  detail  which, 
when  superadded  to  unity  and  congruity, 
and  appealing  to  the  imaginative  faculty, 
elevate  a  mere  useful  product  of  mechan- 
ical art  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  involves  no 
mystery.  Let  us  take  our  original  exam- 
ple, the  bridge  —  the  plain,  solid  bridge, 
the  ugly  bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  railway 
contractors,  how  shall  we  make  it  beauti- 
ful? First,  we  shall  make  it  of  a  fair 
material,  not  dark  and  funereal,  like  the 
lava  of  which  the  German  towns  in  the 
volcanic  district  behind  Coblentz  are  con- 
structed ;  for  darkness  is  naturally  hate- 
ful both  to  gods  and  men,  and  light  is  not 
only  a  joy  in  itself,  but  a  divine  necessity, 
absolutely  requisite  to  make  all  things 
enjoyable.  Then,  you  conceive  a  type  of 
bridge,  whether  light  or  weighty,  whether 
with  plain  or  rich  decoration,  which  may 
best  form  a  natural  congruity  with  the 
landscape,  or  the  urban  situation  with 
which  it  comes  into  comparison ;  then,  by 
what  the  architects  call  mouldings,  you 
satisfy  a  demand  of  nature  by  distinctly 
marking  off  one  part  of  the  erection  from 
another,  so  that  the  special  existence  and 
significance  of  each  falls  with  more  marked 
emphasis  on  the  eyes.  As  to  further  dec- 
orations they  will  be  pleasing  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  in  perfect  congruity  with 
the  general  type ;  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  overdone  and  do  not  overwhelm  the 
principal  in  the  accessory;  in  so  far  as 
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they  are  delicately  and  nicely  executed, 
for  all  sorts  of  fineness  and  dexterity  in 
execution  afford  pleasure  to  the  mind  in- 
spired by  the  God-given  instinct  of  delight- 
ing in  excellence;  and  in  so  far  specially 
as  the  ornamental  grows  out  of  the  struc- 
ture and  is  not,  as  it  were,  stuck  upon  it; 
for  all  adventitious  ornament  is  not  only 
an  untrue  thing,  in  not  being  able  to  show 
any  natural  reason  for  its  presence,  but  it 
destroys  the  feeling  of  unity,  which  we 
have  already  stated  as  primordial  in  all 
artistic  creations ;  for  a  genuine  work  of 
art  must  always  imitate  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  in  the  compagination  of  that 
miraculous  structure,  the  human  body, 
from  which  no  member  can  be  taken  and 
to  which  no  member  can  be  added,  with- 
out destroying  both  the  beauty  and  the 
serviceability  of  the  whole.  As  a  topping 
ornamentation  of  bridges,  statues  deserve 
particular  mention ;  for,  as  the  sphere  of 
expression  in  pure  architecture  is  much 
more  confined  than  in  the  other  fine  arts, 
that  ornament  is  particularly  fitting  which 
adds  the  interest  of  heroic  achievement 
to  the  charm  of  aesthetic  delight.  On  the 
bridge  of  the  Main  at  Frankfort  the  statue 
of  Charlemagne  is  in  its  proper  place. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  make  it 
amply  evident  how  cheaply  the  pure  math- 
ematician purchases  the  boasted  certainty 
of  his  conclusions.  He  owes  his  superi- 
ority to  the  meagreness,  or  say  rather,  the 
inanity  of  his  material ;  he  systematically 
excludes  all  actuality  from  his  reasonings ; 
and  so  can  have  no  share  in  the  richness, 
the  variety,  the  luxuriance,  and  the  mar- 
vellous concordant  contrarieties  of  the 
existing  frame  of  things.  He  lords  it 
magnificently  over  his  domain  of  abstract 
thought;  but  is  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  the  moment  he  has  to 
do  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  manifold 
facts,  spiritual  and  material.  He  is  in 
this  respect  like  the  mere  logician;  and, 
as  the  logician  from  want  of  a  rich  expe- 
rience of  moral  and  intellectual  life  is 
often  a  poor  philosopher,  so  mathematics, 
as  Voltaire  said,  leaves  the  esprit  where 
it  found  it.  By  deduction  pure  and  sim- 
ple from  his  primary  assumption,  the 
mathematician  finds  his  way  from  point  to 

{)oint  of  his  curious  conclusion,  without 
ooking  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ; 
his  intellect  is  in  the  position  of  a  ball 
sent  to  roll  down  in  a  winding  groove, 
which  must  go  where  the  groove  leads  it. 
But  when,  in  aesthetical  science,  I  say  that 
the  primary  postulate  of  all  beauty  is  men- 
tal unity,  and  from  that  deduce  order,  or 
symmetry,  and  again  congruity,  I  cannot 


go  a  step  further  in  my  conclusions  with- 
out bringing  in  new  and  altogether  differ- 
ent elements  from  the  existing  world  out- 
side of  my  original  point  of  view.  For  a 
man  may  justly  say  that  there  may  be  a 
unity  and  congruity  of  ugly  things,  as  in  a 
dunghill,  or  in  a  woman  whose  wryness  of 
features  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the 
baseness  of  her  character.  Well,  then,  as 
we  have  just  been  showing,  to  the  law  of 
unity  and  congruity  must  be  added  the 
complete  complement  of  things  naturally 
and  essentiallv,  and,  by  divine  right,  ex- 
cellent and  noole ;  and  it  is  precisely  the 
richness  and  variety  of  these  additions 
from  without  that  confounds  the  untrained 
judgment,  and  causes  the  hasty  thinker  to 
despair  of  certainty  in  a  science  where  the 
principles  that  can  be  laid  down  are  con- 
stantly interfered  with  by  contrary  claims. 
But  a  very  slight  consicferation  will  show 
that  the  contraries  in  aesthetics  are  not 
contradictions.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  beauty  of  a  rose  and  the 
beauty  of  a  lily,  between  the  gentle  wimp- 
ling  of  an  English  brook  and  the  impetu- 
ous sweep  of  a  Highland  cascade,  between 
the  soft  roseate  glow  of  a  cloudless  Egyp- 
tian sunset  and  the  variously  flecked 
beauty  of  a  sunset  in  the  vapor-laden  sky 
of  the  west  Highlands.  But  however 
great  the  variety  be  of  existing  objects 
that  are  all  beautiful,  and  are  adapted  by 
natural  kinship  to  please  diverse  tastes, 
there  will  be  found  in  all  of  them  some  of 
those  elements  of  things  naturally  noble 
and  excellent,  which  elevate  plain  mason- 
ry into  elegant  architecture,  or  pedestrian 
prose  into  winged  poetry.  Light,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  is  naturally  preferable 
to  darkness  ;  skill  and  dexterity  to  coarse- 
ness and  crudeness  of  execution  ;  deco- 
ration to  bareness  ;  strength  to  weakness ; 
truth  to  falsehood ;  love  to  selfishness  ;  lux- 
uriance to  meagreness  ;  variety  to  monot- 
ony ;  significance  and  suggestiveness  to 
unmeaningness  of  feature  and  shallowness 
of  conception.  But  over  and  above  these 
elements  of  natural  nobility,  there  are 
certain  great  laws  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  in  its  relation  to  human  per- 
ception, which,  if  they  are  not  constitutive 
elements  of  the  beautiful,  are  at  least  so 
essential  to  its  effective  presentation  in 
art  that  no  masterpiece  in  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  or  architecture  can 
be  produced  without  them.  Of  these  the 
most  notable  are  —  the  law  of  novelty,  the 
lav  of  contrast,  and  the  law  of  modera- 
tion. That  novelty,  however  impotent  as 
a  productive  cause,  is  a  potent  spur  to  the 
appreciation   of  the   beautiful,  every-day 
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experience  teaches  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
best  things  in  the  world  are  amongst  the 
oldest  and  the  most  trite,  the  great  writer 
has  been  said  to  be  the  man  who  can  say 
old  things  in  a  new  way  with  the  greatest 
effect,  when  and  where  and  to  whom  he 
appears.  Mere  novelty,  of  course,  di- 
vorced from  **  the  eternal  canons  of  love- 
liness,'' as  Ruskin  calls  them,  can  produce 
only  oddity  of  various  kinds,  as  we  see  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  where  a  morbid  love 
of  change  is  always  at  hand  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  reason,  and  to  juggle  nature  out 
of  her  most  comely  graces  and  most 
healthful  proprieties.*  Of  contrast  we 
need  say  nothing;  it  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  effect  produced  by 
any  acting  influence  upon  any  susceptible 
recipient  should  be  as  great  when  working 
in  its  pure  absoluteness  as  with  the  simul- 
taneous or  closely  consecutive  presenta- 
tion of  its  contrary.  Moderation,  again, 
or  the  nice  balance  between  too  much  and 
too  little,  which  Aristotle  uses  so  effec- 
tively in  his  practical  treatise  on  morals,  is 
equally  the  law  of  the  beautiful  as  of  the 
good.  In  art,  as  in  archery,  the  arrow 
which  overshoots  the  mark  misses  as  de- 
cidedly as  that  which  falls  short. 

There  remains  only  one  other  remark 
to  make,  if  we  would  place  the  science  of 
the  beautiful  on  its  true  pedestal  along- 
side of  the  other  sciences.  The  science 
of  aesthetics,  if  founded,  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  in  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  things  in  nature  and  in  in  the 
mind,  must  have  its  root  in  theology,  is  in 
fact,  when  traced  to  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, a  part  of  theology,  as  all  absolute 
science  necessarily  is.  The  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  the  three  cate- 
gories under  which  the  whole  objects  of 
human  cognition  are  subsumed,  are  all 
equally  human  or  equally  divine:  equally 
human  in  the  estimation  of  those  whose 
narrow  speculation,  from  poverty  of  rever- 
ential sympathy,  begins  and  ends  with 
themselves ;  equally  divine  in  the  belief 
of  all   complete  men,  from   Moses  and 

•  It  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  poverty  of  thought 
in  the  region  of  pure  aesthetics  prevalent  among  the 
writers  of  the  last  century,  that  they  treat  the  whole 
subject  under  the  three  heads  of  novtlty%  btauty^  and 
graftdrur^  placing  novelty  in  the  front,  whereas,  as  we 
have  shown,  novelty  is  no  constituent  element  of  beauty 
at  all,  and  grandeur  is  merely  beauty  —  plus  magnitude 
and  power.  The  humorous  again,  valuable  as  it  is  for 
cenam  accessory  effects,  and  esr.ecially  powerful  in  cer- 
tain departments  of  literature,  being  only  an  ingenious 
sport  with  significant  incongruities,  is  altogether  out- 
side of  the  domain  of  beauty,  though,  no  doubt,  in  the 
manner  of  representing  the  incon'jrruous,  there  will  be 
one  sort  of  humor,  which  is  graceful  in  its  feature,  and 
delicately  suegestive  in  its  conception,  and  another 
which  is  coarse  and  clumsy,  exaggerated  and  shallow. 


Pythagoras  to  Hegel  and  Goethe,  who 
knew  that  humanity  without  God  is  a 
monstrous  conception,  which,  like  a  flower 
without  a  root,  can  have  only  an  imaginary 
existence.  To  the  wise  Greek  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  beautiful  from  theology  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  would  have  ap- 
peared unnatural.  In  modern  times  this 
exclusion  has  arisen,  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  unssthetic  character  of  modern 
European  compared  with  ancient  Hellenic 
culture,  on  the  other  hand  from  the  prom- 
inence given  in  the  Christian  Church  to 
the  holy  and  the  good,  as  the  phasis  of 
divine  excellence  through  which  Chris- 
tian teaching  has  brought  about  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  moral  world  from  the  sensu- 
alism into  which  the  imaginative  theology 
of  the  Greeks  so  naturally  declined.  This, 
of  course,  was  quite  necessary  ;  the  good 
being  the  element,  the  very  atmosphere 
rather,  which  society  must  breathe  in 
order  to  maintain  itself  in  any  degree  of 
health  and  comfort.  Nevertheless,  the 
world  is  beautiful,  nay  flowing  and  over- 
flooded  with  superfluous  beauty  in  all 
directions;  and  the  aboriginal  savage, 
with  whose  germing  aesthetics  we  started 
these  remarks,  whether  he  reasoned  or 
not  on  the  subject,  would  unquestionably 
be  possessed  by  a  healthy  instinct  that 
the  same  sort  of  law  for  decoration,  which 
had  compelled  him  to  adorn  his  hut,  was 
at  work  in  the  well-ordered  garniture  of 
flowers  and  fruits  and  stars,  with  which  he 
found  himself  surrounded.  He  would 
feel,  if  he  could  not  formulate,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  plastic  design  which  marshalled 
the  stars,  and  diapered  the  fields,  with 
the  imitative  and  secondary  art  with  which 
he  had  studied  to  clothe  the  bareness  of 
his  original  place  of  shelter.  Savages 
are  in  some  respects  better  off  than  the 
devotees  of  special  sciences  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  social  culture.  That 
systematic  divorce  of  the  beautiful  from 
the  holy  and  the  good,  which  has  marked 
some  modern  Christian  sects,  could  not 
have  occurred  to  a  healthy-minded  human 
animal  in  the  Homeric  or  pre-Homeric 
stage.  In  carrying  out  this  unnatural 
divorce,  the  Scotch,  as  we  stated  at  the 
outset,  have  been  the  most  systematic 
offenders ;  an  extreme  section  of  them, 
even  at  the  present  day,  having  handed 
over  the  fine  arts  wholesale  to  the  Devil, 
or  at  least,  with  a  rigid  repulsion,  insisted 
on  keeping  them  out  of  the  Church.  The 
evil  of  this  narrow  policy  is  double ;  for, 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  renders  the  bald- 
ness of  the  Church  service  unpalatable  to 
a  considerable  section  of  the  middle  and 
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upper  classes,  who  are  thereby  incIiDed  to 
pass  over  to  Episcopacy ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  deprives  the  fine  arts  of  their 
highest  aims«  which  they  can  attain  onlv 
by  consecration  to  the  service  of  Gocl, 
In  this  view,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  how 
the  resumption  of  the  realm  of  the  beau- 
tiful into  the  domain  of  a  reasonable  the- 
ology has  recently  come,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Anglican  Church  ;  the  well-known  sermon 
on  "  Nature,"  by  Dr.  Mozley,*  and  the 
excellent  little  volume  on  the  *'  Natural 
Theology  of  Beauty,"  by  Tyrwhitt,  being 
authoritative  voices  on  this  text  that  will 
not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  the  public 
roind.f 

One  observation  we  feel  bound  to  make 
in  concluding,  that,  so  far  as  the  history 
of  sesthetical  philosophy  in  this  country 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  altogether  a 
mistake  to  confound  the  negative  ideas 
on  the  philosophy  of  taste  which  we  have 
noted  in  the  English,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Scottish  people,  with  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  few  writers  that  we 
can  boast  of  on  xsthetical  science.  The 
wide  reception  which  the  shallow  associa- 
tion theory  obtained  for  a  season  among 
the  wits  of  the  modern  Athens  was  no 
doubt  a  striking  proof  of  how  little  the 
atmosphere  which  Jeffrey  and  Alison 
breathed  partook  of  that  element  which 
gave  elevation  to  the  work  of  Phidias 
and  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Greek,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said,  never  marched  in 
great  force  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed, 
certainly  never  leaped  over  the  outer 
cincture  of  the  soul  of  any  thoroua;h-bred 
Scotch  Calvinist;  but  the  special  form  of 
aesthetical  scepticism  preached  by  the 
association  sophists,  so  far  from  being  an 
expression  of  the  general  character  of 
Scottish  xsthetical  science,  runs  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  best  utterances  on  the 
subject,  both  before  the  bewilderment 
produced  by  the  sophistical  glory  and 
after  it.  Even  Dugald  Stewart,  who  takes 
o£E  his  hat  to  Alison  in  a  style  with  diffi- 

*  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
by  J>  B.  Mozley.  D.D.    and  edition,  London.     1876. 

t  The  Natural  Theology  of  Natural  Beauty,  by  the 
Rev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  London.  1882.  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt sums  up  the  conclusion  of  his  book  shortly  thus : 

I.  **That  visible  Nature  represents  the  design,  or  a 
small  part  of  it,  of  a  living  soul ;  and  that  that  design 
includes  our  welfare."     And  — 

a.  **  That  Nature  does  this  by  enabling  man  to  ob- 
serve in  the  world  exterior  to  himself  and  in  himself  [ct) 
structure,  through  scientific  analysis,  and  0?)  beauty  as 
in  immediate  lorra  or  color,  through  Art"— words 
than  which  I  could  not  desire  any  more  succinctly  and 
more  effectively  to  summarize  the  doctrine  of  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outline  in  the  present 
paper. 


culty  to  be  distinguished  from  absolute 
submission,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
discussion  of  the  principle  of  association, 
cuts  off  the  ground  from  this  theory  as  a 
foundation  on  which  any  really  scientific 
account  of  our  aesthetic  sentiments  can 
be  raised  :  "  It  is,"  says  he, "  the  province 
of  association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  effects  of  an- 
other; but  association  can  never  account 
for  the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleasures  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  all  the  others  we 
know.  If  there  was  nothing  originally 
and  intrinsically  beautiful,  the  associating 
principle  would  have  no  materials  on 
which  it  could  operate."  ♦ 

This  is  sense,  a  peculiarly  Scottish  vir- 
tue, over  which  in  that  climate  metaphysi* 
cal  subtleties  and  twinkling  sophistries 
never  obtain  anything  but  a  very  partial 
and  fleeting  triumph.  To  Hamilton  we 
have  already  referred  ;  and  Dr.  Reid,  the 
most  authoritative  spokesman  of  the  Cale- 
donian philosophy,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Beauty,"  stands  stoutly  up  against  the 
tendency  then  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
as  an  outgrowth  of  some  of  Locke's  loose 
propositions  —  viz.,  the  tendency  to  de- 
prive a  large  class  of  our  noblest  senti- 
ments and  most  elevating  ideas  of  all 
objective  value,  by  fixing  the  attention 
exclusively  on  one  of  the  two  factors  em- 
ployed in  their  production.  He  also  dis- 
tinctly emphasizes  an  essential  excellence 
or  perfection  possessed  by  all  objects 
admired  as  beautiful,  and  along  with  this 
admiration  he  willingly  pays  homage  to 
the  divine  source  from  which  all  excellence 
proceeds. t  And  before  Reid,  Hutchc- 
son,  professor  of  mental  philosophy  in 
Glasgow,  had  given  prominence  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Beauty  "  to  the  great  principle 
of  uniformity  in  variety,  which,  as  the 
dominant  principle  in  the  framework,  so 
to  speak,  of  all  sesthetical  science,  we 
have  in  this  paper  stated  as  a  necessary 
expression  of  the  unity  which  belongs  to 
mind.t  No  less  decided  is  this  early 
writer  in  his  assertion  of  the  divine  source 
to  which  the  cunningly  marshalled  array 
of  lovely  objects  in  nature  is  ultimately  to 
be  referred.  Coming  to  more  recent 
times,  Fergusson,  whose  name  is  a  sym- 
bol for  catholicity  and  comprehensiveness 
in  architectural  art,  complains  how** not 
only  architecture  but  all   the  arts  have 


*  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart.  Edinburgh,  1855. 
Vol.  v.,  p,  243.     On  the  Beautiful,  ch.  vi. 

t  Reia's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  essav 
VIIL 

t  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Beauty  and  Virtue* 
London,  1759.    3rd  edition. 
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been  cursed  by  that  lowest  and  most  un- 
reasoning source  of  beauty,  association  — 
a  principle  which  teaches  men  to  throw  a 
veil  of  beauty  over  some  objects  in  the 
mind  of  particular  persons,  which  to  others 
appear  commonplace  or  even  ugly."*  In 
the  year  1835  Dr.  MacVicar,  of  Moffat, 
gave  to  the  world  his  extremely  ingenious 
and  finely  discriminating  book  on  the 
*•  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,"  f  in  which 
he  announced  the  very  principle  for  which 
we  have  made  stout  contention  in  this 
paper  — viz.,  "  that  the  elements  of  beauty 
Dy  which  the  eye  is  flattered  or  the  ear 
regaled  are  as  cfeterminate  as  any  propo- 
sitions in  mathematics."  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  which  sesthetical  science 
has  to  take  place  with  the  sublimest  veri- 
ties of  a  reasonable  theology,  he  says: 
"If  there  be,  as  it  appears  there  is,  a 
responsiveness  and  agreement  between 
nature  and  the  soul,  this  only  proves  the 
unity  or  sameness  of  the  Creator  of  both. 
But  if  we  refuse  to  grant  a  Creator,  then 
all  remains  an  incomprehensible  mystery ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  an  end  of  all  philoso- 
phy. The  idea  of  beauty,  the  beautiful  in 
essence,  must  be  in  the  creative  mind.*' 
And  in  perfect  harmony  with  this,  we 
find  Principal  Shairp,  in  his  work  on  the 
"Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  J  writ- 
ing as  follows :  "  Poetry  has  three  objects 
—  man,  nature,  and  God.  The  presence 
of  this  last  pervades  all  great  poetry, 
whether  it  lifts  an  eye  of  reverence  di- 
rectly towards  himself,  or  the  presence  be 
only  indirectly  felt,  as  the  centre  to  which 
all  deep  thoughts  about  man  and  nature 
ultimately  tend.  Regarded  in  this  view, 
the  field  over  which  poetry  ranges  be- 
comes co-extensive  with  the  domain  of 
philosophy,  indeed  of  theology."  In  these 
words  we  find  the  better  nature  of  the 
Scottish  mind  blossoming  out,  unham- 
pered by  the  sharp  fence  of  scholastic 
dogma  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  im- 
prisoned ;  and  in  Principal  Shairp's  book 
altogether  there  is  an  aroma  of  fine  ses- 
tbetic  interest,  which  can  be  found  in  a 
treatise  on  poetry  only  when  the  writer 
is  himself  a  poet.  No  man  can  write  well 
on  any  subject  of  which  he  has  not  had  a 
living  experience  ;  and  it  must  always  be 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  when  persons  of 
a  prosaic  and  utilitarian  habit  of  mind  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  put  forth  judi- 
cial utterances  on  a  matter  which  they  can 
only  know  at  second  hand,  or,  more  prop- 

*  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty 
in  Art.     London,  1849. 
t  Ldinburgh  :  Rdmonston  &  Douglas.     1855. 
t  Edinburgh:  Douglas.    1877. 


erly  speaking,  labor  under  a  natural  inca- 
pacity of  comprehending.  When  prosaic 
and  matter-of-fact  persons  meddle  with 
the  ideal,  they  either  write  nonsense,  or 
very  inadequate,  very  frigid,  and  alto- 
gether soulless  sense.  In  contrast  with 
MacVicar  and  Shairp,  in  whose  pages 
the  Three  Graces,  the  true,  the  good,  and 
the  beautiful,  in  native  sisterhood  twine 
their  sacred  dance  together  before  the 
divine  source  of  all  good,  'tis  sad  to  see 
the  Scottish  philosophy  in  one  of  its  latest 
phases  reverting  to  the  mere  tabulation  of 
uninspired  groups,  without  any  reference 
to  the  one  great  source,  which  alone  is 
able  to  impart  to  these  groups  the  unity 
and  the  significance  which  they  undoubt- 
edly possess.  When  such  a  writer  as 
Professor  Bain  in  his  work  "On  the 
Emotions  and  the  Will,"  discourses  on 
ideal  beauty,  admirable  as  is  the  talent  of 
various  kinds  which  the  book  displays, 
one  always  feels  as  in  a  church  where  the 
walls  are  curiously  decorated  with  sacred 
paintings,  but  where,  in  turning  round, 
the  spectator  finds  the  pedestal  in  the 
centre  of  the  shrine  without  the  goddess. 
Always  and  everywhere,  and  in  all  mat- 
ters, as  Aratus  says  in  the  prefatory  lines 
to  his  book  on  astronomy,  we  mortals  are 
in  need  of  Jove  —  ndvra  6k  At^  Kexpfffitda 
navrec  —  but  specially  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
verse, which,  if  it  is  not  felt  indeed  to  be 
a  temple  to  worship  in,  must  dwindle 
down  into  a  toy-shop  to  amuse  children, 
or  a  farce  for  fools  to  laugh  at. 

John  Stuart  Blackie. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
TAMZIN'S  CHOICE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  an  awful  night  by  sea  and  land  ; 
all  the  day  long  a  fierce  north-wester  had 
swept  across  the  Atlantic  driving  the 
waves  before  it  with  angry  fury,  till  at 
last,  checked  in  their  wild  course,  they 
roared  and  broke  in  columns  of  foam  on 
the  bare  and  savage  cliffs  of  north  Corn- 
wall. Trevenna,  which,  unlike  many  of 
the  villages  on  that  coast,  does  not  nestle 
down  in  a  valley  between  the  rocks,  but 
lies  exposed  on  a  bleak  headland,  felt  the 
full  sweep  of  the  storm. 

Some  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  village 
lay  the  Port,  a  singular  haven ;  for,  be- 
sides a  huge  rock  in  its  very  midst,  it  was 
lined  with  boulders,  whilst  the  few  fisher- 
men's boats  that  belonged  to  the  place 
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were  hauled  on  to  a  sort  of  shelf  half-way 
up  the  cliff.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
pushing  off  a  boat  at  Trevenna,  it  could 
only  be  let  down  by  a  windlass  from  the 
rocky  ledge  at  high  tide. 

Leaving  the  Port  behind  us,  a  very 
steep,  stony  road  leads  to  the  village,  and 
in  the  first  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
tableland  lived  the  prettiest  girl  in  Tre- 
venna, gifted  with  that  beauty  which  can 
at  times  be  found  in  Cornwall,  reminding 
one  that  the  coast  population  has  had 
many  a  foreign  intermixture  of  blood, 
which  has  left  a  still  unobliterated  trace 
on  the  inhabitants. 

Tamzin  Richards  was  an  only  child, 
and  her  parents,  no  wiser  than  parents 
usually  are,  doted  on  the  girl  and  spoilt 
her  unsparingly.  Now  the  evil  was  done, 
Tamzin  always  took  her  own  way  and 
heeded  nothing  that  was  said  to  her.  A 
strong  self-will  had  this  Cornish  maiden; 
born  within  sound  of  those  wind-tossed 
waves,  the  very  freedom  of  the  elements 
had  found  a  resting-place  in  the  nature 
that  could  be  but  seldom  led  and  never 
driven.  Quick  of  wit  she  was,  and  of 
temper,  perfect  in  health,  in  figure,  and  in 
feature,  brown  and  tanned  it  is  true,  but 
that  suited  the  dark,  shining  eyes,  and 
the  crisp,  curly  hair  that  clustered  round 
her  small  heaa. 

Old  Richards  had  once  been  a  sailor, 
but  having  met  with  an  accident  he  had 
set  up  a  small  shop  —  that  is,  he  had  filled 
his  cottage  window  with  various  bottles 
and  articles  of  value  in  a  fishing  village, 
and  had  turned  tradesman. 

Tamzin  scorned  the  shop  and  allowed 
her  father  to  do  the  counter-work.  There 
was  that  in  the  girl's  nature  that  despised 
anything  so  safe  and  free  from  danger  as 
•  shopkeepincf.  Still  she  was  glad  enough 
to  spend  the  profits  on  her  person,  and 
many  a  gay  knot  of  ribbon  that  went  to 
adorn  thj  little  brown  neck  was  cut  by 
Tamzin's  fingers  from  the  store  in  the  one 
box  which  contained  the  vanities  of  old 
Richards's  shelves. 

At  the  back  of  the  shop  was  the  real 
sitting-room  of  the  family  —  a  low  cham- 
ber looking  out  towards  the  cliffs,  with  its 
small,  latticed  windows  deeply  set  in  the 
thick  masonry,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  long  withstood  the  winter  storms. 

Old  Richards's  face  was  bright  and 
handsome  —  evidently  Tamzin  took  after 
her  father;  whilst  her  mother,  who  was 
almost  a  nonentity,  except  as  far  as  she 
was  bound  up  in  her  daughter,  was  cer- 
tainly net  distinguished  by  any  personal 
beauty,  and  this  evening  she  sat  knitting 
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in  a  corner  of  the  fireplace,  every  now  and 
then  looking  out  of  the  window  from 
which  Tamzin  had  drawee  back  the  cur- 
tain, shaking  her  head  at  the  weather  in  a 
kind  of  deprecating  manner  as  much  as 
to  intimate  a  gentle  remonstrance  with 
the  elements.  The  talk  of  the  three 
might  have  been  a  little  difficult  to  catch 
for  any  one  unaccustomed  to  the  accent, 
and  for  the  sake  of  lucidity  we  will  spare 
the  reader  the  real  dialect,  which  ran 
somewhat  like  this,  — 

"  Ay,  it's  a  fearfu'  night,  Tamzin.  I've 
a  fancy  Jahn  Kernick  won't  be  a-comin' 
to-night,  az  time  be  taaken  oop  elsewhere,*' 
said  Mrs.  Richards. 

**  You  might  have  said,  mother,  he'd 
been  afraaid  to  have  com'en  out  at  night, 
it  laik'd  but  thicky  to  the  tale.  Shall  I 
go  and  axen  him  az  reason  ?  "  answered 
Tamzin  scornfully. 

**l  never'n.said  as  he  laiked  courage, 
Tamzin  ;  but  it's  an  awfu'  night.  Lookea 
at  the  keendle-teening,  child." 

Tamzin  and  her  father  both  cast  their 
eyes  towards  the  guttering  candle,  the 
former  with  half  a  smile  of  scorn,  but  the 
latter  with  a  graver  look  on  his  face. 

**  Keendle-teening  is  a  bad  sign,  child," 
he  said  solemnly  ;  ''  it's  a  sign  of  folks  ia 
trouble  and  spirits  a-knocking  about  a 
place ;  when  they  once  begin  theirn  games 
thev  won't  laive  mun  alone  at  all." 

**Jahn  Kernick  is  not  a  man  to  be 
affrighted  at  nothing,"  said  Tamzin,  but 
her  voice  was  not  so  assured  as  before, 
and  she  got  up  and  went  into  the  dark 
shop  whose  window  looked  into  the  vil- 
lage street. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one  or  two 
twinkling  lights  down  the  village;  and 
the  roar  of  the  wind  as  it  howled  up  from 
the  Port  was  almost  terrible  to  hear,  even 
though  the  girl  felt  safe  enough  in  her 
own  home. 

"John  Kernick  «//7/come,"  she  said  to 
herself  slowly  ;  **  he  said  he  would.  He 
won't  think  much  of  walking  from  Port 
Gavorne ;  even  if  it  were  worse  than  this 
he  wouldn't."  At  this  moment  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  a  knock  which  most 
likely  would  not  have  been  so  easily  heard 
if  Tamzin  had  not  happened  to  be  in  the 
front  room.  The  warm  blood  rushed  to 
the  girl's  cheek,  but  suddenly  forsook  it 
again,  as  she  murmured,  — 

**  That's  not  John  Kernick's  knock  ;  /le 
makes  a  noise  one  can  hear  when  he 
comes." 

With  agile  fingers  Tamzin  unfastened 
the  door  and  opened  it  carefully,  asking 
in  her  quick  and  not  very  musical  voice,  — 
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"  Who's  there  ?  " 

**  Don't  you  know,  Tamzin  ?"  answered 
a  roan's  voice,  as,  not  waitinc^  for  a  further 
invitation,  he  stepped  in  and  shut  the 
door;  and  so  doin^r  he  came  in  contact 
with  Tamzin's  fingers  as  if  quite  by  chance, 
and  suddenly  grasped  them  and  held 
them  ti((ht. 

'*  Have  done,  Pascho  Fuge,"  said  Tam- 
zin quickly,  and  this  time  she  spoke  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Can't  a  girl  shut  the  door 
without  having  her  fingers  squeezed  to 
death  ?  " 

**  I  meant  no  harm,  Tamzin,"  said  the 
voice,  in  a  far  softer  accent  than  Tamzin's. 
There  was  almost  a  pleading  tone  in  the 
few  words,  which  any  woman  would  have 
noticed;  and  which  Tamzin,  not  being 
less  clever  than  the  usual  run  of  her  sex, 
certainly  heard  though  she  would  not 
heed  it. 

"Who  is  it?"  called  out  old  Richards 
from  the  inner  room ;  and  Pascho  was 
forced  to  go  forwards,  thus  losing  all 
chance  of  any  more  private  conversation 
with  Tamzin. 

•*  You  bring  a  mighty  rush  of  air  with 
you,  Pascho,"  said  Mrs.  Richards,  greet- 
ing him  in  the  way  we  speak  to  people  we 
see  very  often  —  that  is,  without  troubling 
them  with  much  inquiry  about  themselves. 
**  I  was  saying  to  Tamzin  what  a  bad  night 
it  was  ;  and  there's  signs  about,  that  there 
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IS. 

•*  Ay,  that  there  is,"  answered  Pascho, 
sitting  down  in  a  chair  Tamzin  carelessly 
brought  forward  for  him.  "  It's  a  rough- 
ish  night,  but  I've  seen  worse  ones, 
though,  Mrs.  Richards." 

All  the  time  Pascho  was  speaking  he 
kept  turning  round  slowly  in  his  chair  so 
as  to  catch  a  belter  view  of  Tamzin,  for 
that  young  woman  had  perversely  placed 
herself  just  behind  him.  Pascho  was  a 
big,  fair  man,  with  a  red  beard,  and  soft, 
mild,  blue  eyes,  with  a  far-away  look  in 
them.  Though  his  size  was  formidable, 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  as  gentle 
as  a  child's.  Some  might  have  called 
him  **  a  bit  sheepish,"  when  they  saw  him, 
as  at  this  moment,  sitting  in-  the  same 
room  as  Tamzin  and  breathing  the  same 
air.  But  Pascho  was  not  at  all  sheepish 
in  reality,  not  one  of  the  quarrymen  could 
excel  him  in  pluck  when  there  was  need 
for  it,  nor  could  any  keep  a  cooler  head  or 
steadier  hand  when  being  let  down  the 
face  of  those  terrible  slate  quarries  al- 
most overhanging  the  sea,  in  which  he 
was  now  at  work.  Many  a  time  had  Pas- 
cho received  a  cheer  from  his  fellow-work- 
men for   some  feat  of  extra   boldness, 


performed  with  that  quiet,  meek  look  on 
his  face. 

"He's  brave,  and  no  mistake,"  Tamzin 
had  once  said,  "  but  I  wish  he  looked  it 
more.  He's  not  like  John  Kernick  — 
/te*s  brave  and  looks  it,  every  inch  of 
him." 

**  What  were  you  saying  about  signs, 
my  son.?"  asked  Richards,  rubbing  his 
knees  and  looking  at  the  quarryman  with 
intere^>t:  the  mysterious  and  the  terrible 
had  a  strange  fascination  for  the  old  sea- 
man.  Even  Tamzin  now  deigned  to  come 
forward,  so  that  the  light  fell  on  her  face, 
and  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes  looked  up  into 
Pascho's  face  with  real  interest. 

"Is  it  a  sign  you've  seen,  Pascho 
Fuge  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  I  that 
have  seen  it  —  the  dead  hand."  He 
paused,  and  the  effect  on  his  hearers  was 
as  thrilling  as  he  could  expect.  Tamzin's 
eves  dilated  visibly,  whilst  Mrs.  Richards 
shuddered. 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Pascho?  It's 
an  evil  sign,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Just  as  I  was  coming  down  the  quarry 
this  afternoon  I  looked  up  a  minute  and  I 
saw  in  front  of  me  a  hand  —  a  right  hand 
—  it  was  nothing  more,  grasping  the  rungs 
of  the  ladder  I  had  let  go;  it  followed 
me  all  the  way  down,  holding  our  miner's 
light  between  its  thumb  and  finger,  and, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Pascho  Fuge,  that 
light  was  bright  enough  to  guide  me  down 
to  the  very  bottom." 

"  What  do  the  miner-folk  say  it  means  ?  " 
asked  Tamzin,  almost  softly.  Pascho 
noted  the  tone,  and  would  willingly,  had 
he  dared,  have  grasped  her  hand  again 
and  covered  it  with  kisses,  because  she 
had  spoken  gently  to  him. 

"I'm  not  great  at  meanings,  Tamzin," 
he  said  laughing;  "some  folks  say  it 
brings  harm  to  the  man  who  sees  it,  but 
my  father  saw  it  twice,  and  died  in  his  bed 
as  quiet  as  any  one.  It's  my  belief  it  de- 
pends on  people's  eyes ;  some  have  a 
power  of  sight  in  their  eyes,  whilst  oth- 
ers have  most  none,  except  just  enough  to 
lead  'em  to  put  the  victuals  in  their 
mouths." 

"  I  expect  it  is,"  said  Tamzin,  looking 
for  the  first  time  straight  into  Pascho's 
blue  orbs.  "Your  eyes  have  a  look  as  if 
they  saw  a  heap  more  nor  most  people's, 
Pascho." 

"  And  so  they  do,"  said  Pascho ;  and 
then  softly,  so  that  in  the  din  of  the  wind 
only  Tamzin  heard,  he  continued,  "  they 
always  see  you,  Tamzin,  afore  them  day 
and  night;  in  the  quarry  and  out  of  it, 
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they  see  your  loving  face  and  your  eyes. 
There  isn't  another  as  has  your  eyes  in 
Trevenna,  Tamzin." 

**  My  cousin  Sabrina  has  my  eyes,  folks 
say,  just  the  same  pair  over  again,"  and 
Tamzin  laughed  merrily  so  that  every 
feature  was  lighted  up  by  her  radiant 
smile,  and  seemed  to  intimate  by  their  ex- 
pression that  folks  might  say  so,  but  Sa- 
brina could  not  really  he  compared  with 
her.  Pascho  thought  just  the  same ;  poor 
fellow !  if  he  had  but  been  the  only  one  to 
think  so. 

**  Sabrina  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  rushlight 
to  you,  Tamzin." 

The  rushlight  brought  back  the  idea  of 
the  candle,  and  the  candle  the  thought  of 
the  light  held  by  the  dead  hand.  Tam- 
zin looked  grave  a  little ;  she  was  even 
going  to  say  something  pleasant,  or  so  it 
seemed  from  the  look  on  her  face,  when  a 
loud  knock  was  heard.  This  time  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  sound,  and  Tamzin 
jumped  up  quickly. 

**It*s  John  Kernickl"  she  exclaimed, 
regardless  of  Pascho's  presence ;  **  didn't 
I  say  he  would  come,  mother?"  In  a 
moment  she  was  in  the  front  room  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  and  without 
seeing  the  look  of  pain  which  passed  over 
Pascho's  face.  What  business,  he 
thought,  had  John  Kernick  to  come  court- 
ing all  the  way  from  Port  Gavorne  — 
weren't  there  any  girls  there  and  at  Port 
Isaac  for  him? 

Poor  Pascho  rose  and  muttered  a  kind 
of  good-night,  even  though  the  old  folk 
both  bade  him  bide  a  bit,  but  all  the  time 
he  was  saying  to  himself,  **  No,  John  Ker- 
nick is  right;  there  isn't  another  like 
Tamzin,  and  I  would  walk  a  heap  of  miles 
more  than  he  does  to  see  her,  but  I  just 
happen  to  live  two  doors  off,  so  she 
doesn't  take  no  heed  of  my  love." 

By  this  time  Tamzin  had  opened  the 
door,  and  a  loud,  hearty  voice  pealed  out 
above  **}  t  noise  of  the  elements. 

•*  Her-  I  am,  Tamzin ;  I  wager  you 
didn't  expect  me  this  rough  night.  Tre- 
geagle  is  howling  himself  hoarse  over  the 
moor,  every  demon  must  be  after  him." 

**  I  knew  you  would  come,"  said  Tamzin ; 
and  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  one  could 
make  sure  that  she  tossed  her  head,  even 
though  it  was  dark.  Then  by  a  certain 
little  scuffle  on  John's  part,  one  could 
guess  that  he  also  tried  to  come  into  close 
proximity  with  Tamzin. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  Pascho 
slipped  by  them  and  went  out  with  a  ter- 
rible feeling  at  his  heart  and  a  low  mur- 
mur on  his  lips. 


"It  comes  of  living  two  doors  oflE," 
were  his  words,  as  he  let  himself  into  hig 
own  cottage,  where  he  liv^d  with  an  old 
mother  and  a  sister.  "  Ay,  sure  enougb, 
it  all  comes  o'  that." 

CHAPTER  II. 

If  Pascho  thought  sadly,  not  to  say 
jealously,  of  his  rival  that  night,  he  woula 
have  been  comforted  had  he  seen  that 
that  self-willed  beauty  Tamzin  did  not 
allow  the  sailor  to  be  more  familiar  with 
her  than  he  had  been.  If  a  woman  has 
two  lovers,  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy 
to  tell  which  she  prefers ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  an  outsider  had  been  asked  to 
settle  the  question  after  looking  at  the 
two  men,  on  first  thoughts,  or  without 
thought,  no  doubt  he  would  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  one  who  now  set- 
tled himself  down  comfortably  by  the 
Richards's  fireside,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
see  Tamzin's  face. 

John  Kernick  was  tall,  strong,  and  man- 
ly, with  the  jollity  belonging  to  his  calling, 
and  with  a  certain  daring,  devil-may-care 
courage  which  always  has  a  charm  for 
women.  He  owned  a  small  vessel  which 
was  usually  employed  in  carrying  slate 
from  Port  Gavorne  to  various  destina- 
tions, but  he  had  other  business  as  well, 
and  did  a  little  honest  trading  on  his  own 
account,  and  now  and  then  a  little  trading 
that  would  not  bear  the  adjective  honest 
before  it. 

Coming  one  summer  day  into  Trevenna 
Port,  he  had  caught  sight  of  Tamzin 
Richards,  and  from  that  minute  John  Ker- 
nick determined  to  make  her  his  wife. 
But  he  soon  found  that  there  are  two 
people  in  this  bargain,  and  Tamzin  was 
not  the  girl  to  be  won  in  an  hour;  be- 
sides, Pascho  Fuge  was  first  in  the  field 

—  he  had  loved  her  from  childhood,  and 
every  one  in  the  village  knew  he  was 
"sweet  on  Tamzin."  What  did  this  mat- 
ter, however,  to  the  bold  sailor?  He  felt 
sure  of  success,  and  knew  that  Tamzin 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  his  charms 

—  what  girl  could  be?  But  this  girl  was 
superior  to  any  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  walked  over  this  very  evening^ 
to  show  her  that  for  her  sake  he  could 
brave  the  elements  with  ease,  nay  pleas- 
ure. 

**  Tamzin  said  you  would  come,  Cap'en 
Kernick,  and  she  was  right  enough." 

**  I'm  sure  I  didn't  care,  mother,"  re- 
torted Tamzin  hotly. 

"  It  isn't  many  as  would  have  come  this 
night." said  John  contentedly,  "and  that's 
the  truth." 
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**  I  always  thinks  on  Tregeagle  on  such 
a  Dight  as  this/'  said  old  Richards,  as  if 
he  were  thinking  of  a  personal  friend. 

**  That's  what  I  said  to  myself  as  I  came 
along,"  replied  John,  noddine  towards 
Tamzin.  "Tregeagle  himself  couldn't 
have  kept  on  at  his  work  such  a  night. 
They  tells  that  story  different  in  some 
parts,  though,  cap'en ;  let's  hear  how  you 
put  it." 

Old  Richards  loved  to  tell  his  stones, 
and  was  not  at  all  loth  to  begin  ;  not,  in- 
deed, the  whole  story,  but  the  bit  he  knew 
best. 

"I've  often  told  it  Tamzin  when  she 
were  young,"  he  began,  by  way  of  prelude, 
"  about  how  Tregeagle  came  to  zaises  (as- 
sizesX  haven't  I,  Tamzin  ?  " 

**  Well,  let's  hear  it  now,  cap'en,"  said 
John  encouragingly,  for  whilst  the  old 
man  talked  he  could  smoke  his  pipe  and 
stare  unreproved  at  Tamzin. 

"  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  Tre- 
geagle was  a  doomed  man  afore  his  death  ; 
every  one  agrees  as  to  his  awful  wicked- 
ness, and  that  he  regularly  sold  his  soul 
to  the  Devil." 

**Ay,  ay,"  assented  John,  and  Mrs. 
Richards  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  if  she 
iDoarned  still  over  Tregeagle's  evil  deeds. 

••  Well,  at  the  zaizes^  long  after  he  was 
dead,  there  was  a  knotty  point  about  some 
deeds.  I  don't  rightly  understand  that 
part  of  the  business,  out  the  judge  was 
just  about  to  give  a  wrong  judgment,  when 
the  man  that  it  was  going  agen  cried, 
'  Hold,  my  lord,  I  have  another  witness ! ' 
and  then  up  the  steps  of  the  box  folks 
heard  a  sort  of  a  rattling  noise,  as  if  bones 
were  being  all  jumbled  up  loose  like,  and 
op  stepped  Tregeagle  himself.  They 
couldn't  get  him  to  kiss  the  book,  but  he 
swore  on  the  Devil  quick  enough,  and  the 
judge  took  that  evidence  and  settled  the 
matter.  It  were  all  along  of  Tregeagle's 
evil  deeds  when  he  were  alive  it  come 
about,  so  who  better  could  settle  it?" 

•*  Why,  no  one,  of  course,"  said  John. 

"Thai's  what  I  say ;  but  then  came  the 
question  how  was  they  to  get  him  to  go 
away  again,  for  he  stuck  in  the  witness- 
box  and  would  not  budge.  The  judge 
was  no  good,  and  it  took  a  sight  of  minis- 
ters to  move  him." 

"It  was  the  ministers  as  set  him  to 
work  after  that," said  John,  "on  emptying 
Dosmery  Pool  with  a  broken  limpet  shell, 
and  it  seems  to  me  they  must  have  taken 
a  leaf  out  o'  some  one  else's  book." 

"For  shame!"  said  Tamsin ;  "it  all 
comes  of  your  being  a  Method y,  John,  or 
you  would  not  say  such  things.    Our  min- 
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ister  is  as  good  a  gentleman  as  you  could 
wish  to  see." 

"  Dosmery  Pool  can't  be  emptied,  that's 
my  belief,"  said  Richards ;  "  and  Tregea- 
gle must  have  been  sore  tired  of  his 
job,  for  the  Devil  kept  an  eye  on  him  the 
whole  time  lest  he  should  leave  off  work, 
as  then  he  would  be  in  his  power  again. 
At  last  one  night  Tregeagle  couldn't  stand 
the  howl  of  the  wind  and  the  beating  of 
the  rain  across  the  moor,  and  he  regular 
took  to  flight,  and  after  him  went  the 
Devil  and  all  his  crew,  and  very  nearly 
they  caught  him  too,  but  he  see'd  Roach 
Rock  with  the  chapel  on  it  afore  him,  and 
he  rushed  up  to  it  and  dashed  his  head 
right  through  the  east  window,  and  that 
saved  him." 

"  It's  an  awful  story,"  said  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, shuddering,  for  although  Tregeagle 
was  a  creature  of  almost  mythical  ages  it 
made  no  difference  to  the  two  story-tell- 
ers, nor  indeed  to  the  audience.  The 
women  felt  that,  for  all  they  knew  to  the 
contrary,  these  terrible  blasts  of  wind 
were  the  disappointed  howls  of  Tregeagle 
as  he  wove  ropes  of  sand  on  the  lonely 
shore,  and  Tamzin  drew  closer  to  the  fire 
as  she  heard  again  the  old  story  which 
had  caused  her  the  few  fears  she  had  ever 
experienced. 

"  You  are  very  brave,  John  Kernick," 
said  the  girl  when  he  paused ;  "  it  isn't 
many  that  would  have  walked  from  Port 
Isaac  on  such  a  night  as  this,"  and  she 
sighed,  thinking  of  something  she  would 
not  say. 

"  There's  many  a  one  would  do  it  if  he 
was  to  see^'our  face  at  t'other  end,  Tam- 
zin," said^ohn,  with  a  broad  smile.  "  I 
wager  you  could  tell  me  of  another  as 
would  do  as  much." 

John  was  well  acquainted  with  the  quar- 
ryman's  devotion  to  Tamzin,  a  devotion 
which  had  grown  up  with  him,  and  which 
even  the  neighbors  spoke  of  as  a  thing 
every  one  knew.  For  this  very  reason, 
perhaps,  Tamzin  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
Pascho's  words.  She  never  said  him 
really  nay,  but  always  put  him  off  with 
the  plea  that  she  was  too  young  to  marry 
or  to  know  her  own  mind.  Tamzin's  par- 
ents let  her  please  herself:  indeed,  she 
would  have  done  so  even  if  they  had  in- 
terfered, and,  like  wise  people,  they  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity. 

"  My  girl  has  got  to  live  with  a  husband 
all  her  life,  just  as  me  and  Thomas  have 
lived,  so  it's  no  but  fair  she  should  choose 
him  for  herself;  not  but  that  we  like  Pas- 
cho  best,  a  kind  o'  mild  man  that  will 
never  get  into  trouble  with  the  minister, 
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and  has  plenty  o*  speerit  when  it's  want- 
ed, but  is  not  always  a-showing  it  off  in 
fair  weather." 

Tamzin  was  a  very  reserved  nnaiden, 
and  no  one  could  nnake  out  what  she  really 
thought  about  the  matter,  but  the  neigh- 
bors said  she  ought  to  take  Pascho,  he 
that  had  worked  and  waited  for  her  from 
his  birth  up.  They  even  told  Pascho  so; 
but  with  a  smile  he  would  shake  his  head 
and  say,  — 

'* Tamzin  ain't  like  other  girls:  she's  a 
deal  of  spirit  and  a  big  heart;  but  she 
must  choose  her  own  mate.  She  ought 
to  know  as  I  am  ready  to  work  and  wait 
for  her  till  she  gives  the  word;  but  I'm 
not  the  man  to  make  her  take  roe  and 
then  repent  herself  afterwards." 

If  only  Pascho  hadn't  had  that  meek, 
patient,  waiting  spirit,  and  had  told  Tam- 
zin she  must  choose  once  for  all,  what 
might  he  not  have  gained?  But  no,  the 
big,  burly,  soft-hearted  quarryman  was 
not  one  to  win  a  woman  by  storm;  and 
sometimes  women  do  not  understand  pa- 
tience. 

Supper  soon  followed  the  story  of  Tre- 
geagle's  labors,  and  every  one  forgot  him 
in  the  business  of  eating,  except  when 
now  and  then  a  blast  more  furious  than 
usual  howled  round  the  caves. 

**  God  save  them  at  sea ! "  said  old  Rich- 
ards reverently.  "  There's  plenty  of  our 
men  that  choose  this  sort  o'  night  for 
their  own  bit  o'  trade,  and  sometimes  we 
never  hear  of  them  again.  There's  Car- 
lyon  now  has  taken  a  run  to  Bristol ;  it's 
to  be  hoped  he  ain't  a-making  his  way 
back  to-night." 

**  There's  more  chance  of  his  landing 
his  merchandise  if  he  is,"  said  John  mef 
itatively,  **for  those  spying  government 
fellows  won't  like  putting  their  noses  out 
o'  doors  much  to-night.  I  passed  one 
when  I  come  along  as  could  barely  keep 
his  flesh  from  blowing  off  his  bones;  and 
what  with  his  ereat  hat  and  his  bit  of 
a  light,  he  looked  like  the  lady  with 
her  lantern  as  they  see  round  St.  Ives 
Bay." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Tamzin  and  her  mother 
started.    John  laughed  out  loud. 

**  ril  go,  missus,  and  open  the  door; 
that  is,  if  Tamzin  will  come  and  show  me 
a  light." 

Tamzin  was  by  no  means  loth,  and  the 
two  went  into  the  front  room  and  undid 
the  bolts.  It  was  only  a  neighbor,  who 
wanted  a  pennyworth  of  peppermint. 
Tamzin  gave  the  required  drops,  and  the 
customer  departing,  she  founcf  John  did 


not  mean  her  to  return  to  the  fireside  at 
once. 

"  Look  here,  Tamzin,"  he  said,  taking 
her  hand,  **  what  do  you  think  I  came  aU 
the  wav  from  Port  Gavorne  for  to-night?'* 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tamzin,  blushing. 
John  laughed. 

**  Bless  my  soul,  Tamzin,  I  declare 
women  are  that  queer  there's  no  keeping 
up  with  them.  Don't  you  know  I  came 
to  get  your  promise  ?  I'll  just  marry  yoo 
off  in  the  spring,  and  get  a  cottage  down 
at  Port  Isaac,  and  you'll  be  the  prettiest 
sailor's  wife  for  miles  round.  You've  just 
got  to  say  yes,  and  the  thing's  done." 

"  Oh,  but,  John,  I  can't  say  yes,"  said 
Tamzin,  half  smiling.  '*  It  will  break  Pas- 
cho's  heart  —  him  as  has  known  me  ever 
since  we  was  children." 

"  Break  his  heart  I  Why,  Tamzin,  Pas- 
cho Fuge's  heart  ain't  made  of  chaney. 
He  that  wins  wears,  and  he's  had  an  on* 
common  long  time  to  win  you,  and  seems 
but  a  poor  hand  at  it." 

There  flashed  into  Tamzin's  mind  the 
many  acts  of  devotion  shown  to  her  by 
Pascho;  his  unfailine  kindness,  his  ear* 
nest  love,  his  gentle  heart.  Once  he  had 
sat  up  for  many  nights  to  nurse  her  father, 
though  all  the  time  he  had  to  work  bard 
by  day.  Truly  he  had  wooed  his  love ;  it 
was  only  her  vanity  that  had  prevented 
his  winning  before  John  had  come  on  the 
scene,  and  the  greater  boldness  of  the 
sailor  had  made  her  forget  Pascho's  un- 
wearying devotion. 

All  this  time  John  Kernick  had  hold  of 
Tamzin's  hand,  and  was  gradually  bring* 
ing  it  into  close  proximity  with  his  lips/ 
Tamzin  remembered  that  Pascho  bad 
tried  to  do  the  same,  and  she  had  drawn 
away  her  hand ;  but  now  it  was  passive, 
nay  powerless,  in  John's  grasp. 

**It's  the  sweetest  of  hands,  Tarozio, 
but  none  so  sweet  as  your  lips,"  and  be 
made  a  successful  raid  in  that  direction.   ' 

"  Don't ! "  said  Tamzin,  ready  to  cry 
because  she  felt  so  powerless,  and  be- 
cause something  told  her  she  was  going 
to  yield  and  say  yes.  "  Indeed,  John,  I 
can't  make  up  my  mind.  There's  a  deal 
I  owe  to  Pascho,  and  he  loves  me  so 
much." 

"  And  don't  I,  too,  Tamzin  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  perhaps  you'd  get  tired  of 
me.  Tell  me,  John,  am  I  the  first  girl  as 
you've  loved  ?  " 

"  I  never  loved  none  like  you,  Tamzin.** 

"  But  you've  loved  others,  and  Pas- 
cho  ^' 

"  Have  done  with  Pascho,"  said  John 
angrily.    "  Look  here,  Tamzin,  as  I  told 
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you  afore,  it  ain't  everv  man  as  would 
have  taken  such  a  wallc  just  to  see  a 
girl;  but  Tve  done  it,  and  IMI  do  it  again 
aqd  again  just  to  catch  a  sight  o'  your 
face.  But  it*s  going  to  be  yes  or  no  be- 
tween you  and  me  to-night.  Come,  my 
beauty,  say  *  yes,'  and  we'll  be  married  as 
soon  as  ever  the  spring  comes  round,  and 

then "    The  very  thought  made  John 

put  one  arm  round  Tamzin's  waist,  while 
with  the  other  he  raised  her  head  so  that 
he  could  look  into  her  face.  There  was 
such  power,  such  passion  in  the  touch, 
that  Tamzin  was  cowed,  almost  fright- 
ened. What  might  he  not  do  if  she  said 
no?  Oh,  he  loved  her,  and  she  loved 
him  —  at  least  she  was  proud  to  be  loved 
by  him ;  a  man  whom  all  the  girls  set 
their  caps  at ;  the  master  of  a  vessel ;  a 
rich  man,  as  men  went  about  there.  How 
could  she  hesitate  ? 

"Come,  Tamzin,"  he  said,  tightening 
bis  grasp,  whilst  he  drew  her  closer  to 
him,  **sav  yes,  and  let's  seal  it  with  a 
kiss.  It'll  be  the  best  night's  work  I've 
ever  done." 

•'  John,  do  leave  me  I     I  can't." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  a  woman's  yes  is 
bard  to  win.  I'd  rather  run  a  boat-load 
of  spirits  ashore  in  the  teeth  of  them  gov- 
ernment chaps ;  it  ain't  half  such  a  tough 
business.  Tamzin,  here's  your  last  chance 
—  yes  or  no?  If  it's  no,  I  won't  answer 
for  the  consequences." 

These  terrible  consequences  held  over 
Tamzin  frightened  her.  She  knew  she 
had  encouraged  John,  and  if  she  said  him 
nay  she  might  never  see  him  again  ;  or  he 
might  be  reckless  and  fling  himself  over 
the  cIi£E  on  his  way  home,  and  she  would 
have  his  death  on  her  conscience. 

"  Oh,  John,  don't  say  that,  please." 

"Then  it's  yes?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Tamzin  faintly;  and 
the  word  was  followed  by  one  of  those 
kisses  which  frighten  more  than  they 
please  women  like  Tamzin.  It  meant 
such  possession,  such  a  lording  it  over 
other  folks,  and  all  her  life  the  girl  had 
prided  herself  on  her  independent  spirit. 
There  was  a  little  sob  as  she  disengaged 
herself  from  her  lover's  embrace,  hearing 
sundry  impatient  calls  from  the  other 
room ;  but  in  her  mind  floated  the  thought, 
•♦  What  will  Pascho  say  ?    Poor  Pascho  !  " 

"Tamzin  and  me  have  agreed  on  it," 
said  John,  taking  her  hand  as  he  proudly 
entered  the  sitting-room.  "  You've  no 
objection,  I  hope,  Cap'en  Richards.  John 
Kernick's  wife  will  have  as  nice  a  house 
and  as  fine  a  dress  as  any  in  Port  Isaac." 
Mrs.  Richards  looked  up  surprised  and 


scared.  John  Kernick  was  not  one  of 
your  quiet  men  at  all. 

"  Dear  me  !  Why,  I  thought  you  was 
a-seeing  about  the  shop,  Tamzin.  But 
there,  one  can  never  tell  what  girls  may 
be  a-doing.  One  thinks  them  busy  over 
the  counter,  and  they  comes  in  plighted  !  " 

Mrs.  Richards  talked  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom, being  so  taken  by  surprise. 

"  I  give  thee  joy  of  it,"  said  Tamzin's 
father.  "  I  alius  thought  as  it  would  be 
Pascho;  but  there's  no  telling  what  a 
woman  will  do.  The  last  one  gets  the 
best  chance,  like  in  a  donkey-race." 

"Well,  I  must  be  starting  back,"  said 
John,  not  listening  much  to  the  old  folks. 
"  I  can't  tell  when  I  shall  come  again  ex- 
actly. There's  the  minister's  slate  to  be 
shipped  here  next  week.  But  we  must 
wait  for  fine  weather  and  a  good  tide  for 
that  job;  about  next  Tuesday  maybe  it 
will  suit.  I  shall  see  thee  then.  It's  a 
ticklish  bit  of  work  running  a  vessel  into 
Trevenna  Port.  I  often  say  I'd  as  lief 
run  my  craft  twice  into  any  other  port 
along  coast  as  once  into  Trevenna.  Well, 
good-night,  cap'en.  You'll  come  and  see 
me  out,  Tamzin." 

Once  more  at  the  door,  John  thought  it 
his  duty  to  steal  another  of  those  kisses 
he  knew  but  too  well  how  to  give,  and 
Tamzin,  frightened  and  subdued,  ran 
away  to  bed  to  think  out  the  terrible  new 
fact  that  she  had  promised  herself  to  John 
Kernick  and  that  Pascho  would  hear  of  it 
on  the  morrow. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Tamzin  bad 
not  seen  either  of  her  lovers.  John  was 
busy  at  Port  Isaac,  and  Pascho  was  not 
likely  to  seek  her  out  since  the  news  had 
spread  in  the  village  that  Tamzin  Rich* 
ards  had  at  last  made  up  her  mind,  and 
that  John  Kernick  was  the  successful 
man. 

What  made  it  harder  for  Pascho  to 
bear  was  that  the  neighbors  put  a  tone  of 
gentle  pity  into  their  conversation,  trying 
so  to  sugar  the  bitter  pill,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding very  well. 

"There's  as  good  fish,  Pascho,  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,"  said  one. 

"  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  son,  I  would 
have  wagered  my  silver  watch  as  it  would 
have  been  you ;  and  so  it  would  have  been, 
if  that  there  smart  John  Kernick  hadn't 
stepped  in." 

"  Tamzin's  but  a  flighty  maid,"  said  an- 
other, trving  to  depreciate  the  prize;  but 
none  of  these  speeches  comforted  the 
quarryman  as  he  trudged  o£E  to  his  work. 
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His  great  big  heart  felt  bursting.  He 
knew  that  in  spite  of  himself  he  had  al- 
ways hoped  to  win  her,  the  Tarozin  he  had 
loved  so  long ;  and  when  he  remembered 
her  many  kind  words  to  him  he  felt  that 
his  hopes  had  not  been  altogether  without 
foundation.  It  was  so  hard,  so  very,  very 
hard,  suddenly  to  resign  all  his  love  —  to 
know  he  should  never  look  into  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  call  them  his  own,  never 
touch  that  hand  and  say  he  would  be  faith- 
ful till  death  parted  them. 

Then  he  remembered  the  vision  of  the 
dead  hand.  Ah  !  that  had  brought  him 
ill  luck.  Men  said  it  was  the  hand  of  a 
miner  who  had  committed  suicide,  and  for 
a  moment  there  came  a  temptation  from 
the  Devil  to  follow  this  example,  but 
Pascho  shook  his  big  shoulders  as  if  to 
cast  out  the  thought,  and  said  to  him- 
self, — 

**  ril  be  a  man,  anyhow,  and  bear  it  like 
a  man.  After  all,  if  Tamzin  can  be  hap- 
pier with  him  it*s  best  as  it  is.'* 

On  the  Sunday,  however,  he  met  Tam- 
zin at  church.  His  seat  there  was  just 
behind  hers,  and  the  girl  never  heard  a 
word  of  the  service  from  the  time  she  was 
aware  of  his  presence.  Coming  out  he 
joined  her  as  usual,  and  Tamzin  felt 
thankful  that  John  was  safe  at  Port  Isaac. 

Tamzin's  heart  had  been  very  heavy 
since  that  Wednesday  night,  but  she  was 
too  proud  to  show  it. 

"  Good-morning,  Pascho,"  she  said 
pleasantly. 

"Good  morning,  Tamzin;  I  hope  you 
were  none  the  worse  for  the  storm.  I 
hear  the  sailors  talk  of  bad  weather  still 
to  come." 

The  rest  of  the  small  congregation  had 
dispersed  before  they  spoke  again,  and 
then  it  was  Tamzin  who  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"Won't  you  wish  me  joy,  Pascho?" 
she  said  in  a  low  voice  —  she  wanted  to 
get  Pascho's  reproaches  over. 

"Ay,  that  I  do,  Tamzin  ;  you're  not  go- 
ing to  doubt  that?  I'd  rather  vou  was 
happy  than  myself.  But  I'll  notaeny  that 
it's  a  sore  trial." 

"  1  never  promised  you  nothing,  Pas- 
cho." 

"  There's  none  that  blames  you,  Tam- 
zin, least  of  all  myself.  I  icnow  I'm 
not  worthy  of  you.  You're  not  like  the 
common  run  o'  women,  whilst  there's 
nothing  but  what's  very  ordinary  4bout 
me ;  but  all  the  same  I  would  have  loved 
you  with  no  common  love,  Tamzin. 
There,  1  shouldn't  speak  so,  I  know ;  but 
a  man  can't  change  bis  heart,  and  mine 


has  grown  and  grown  every  year  a  bit  big- 
ger for  love  of  you." 

"  Oh,  Pascho,  don't  talk  like  that,"  said 
Tamzin  miserably.    "  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"Well,  we  won't  talk  of  it  then,  Tam- 
zin ;  but  you  just  understand  that  I  wishes 
you  all  the  joy  a  woman  can  have  with  a 
true  man,  and  that's  a  deep  kind  o'  joy  — 
as  deep  as  one  of  our  quarries,  as  far  as 
I'm  a  judge.  Just  to  prove  it  to  you,  my 
dear,  I'll  do  my  best  not  to  envy  Joho 
Kernick.  His  vessel  is  coming  to  our 
quarry  on  Tuesday  night  if  its  fine  weath- 
er ;  but  he'll  take  up  his  full  load  round 
Trever.na  Port.  I'm  going  in  his  boat 
round  the  point  and  into  Trevenna,  for 
the  master  says  there's  not  a  better  hand 
at  loading  than  myself  on  the  works." 

Tamzin  was  seized  with  a  nervous 
dread.  Suppose  the  two  men  should 
come  to  words,  suppose  they  should 
fight  about  her ;  she  would  never  forgive 
herself  if  kind,  gentle  Pascho  was  hurt  all 
along  of  her.  John  Kernick  was  such  a 
hasty-tempered  man  and  not  to  be  crossed, 
as  she  knew.  Even  now  Tamzin  felt  her 
power  over  the  man  who  had  been  faithful 
to  her  so  long. 

"Pascho,  Pascho,"  she  said,  "prom- 
ise me  one  thing ;  promise  me  that  you'll 
have  no  words  about  me  with  John." 

Pascho  laughed,  a  bitter  laugh  for  such 
a  gentle  man. 

"  You  needn't  fret  yourself  about  that, 
Tamzin.  John's  yours  now,  and  I  shan't 
lay  a  finger  on  him,  you  can  guess  that 
without  my  promise." 

And  with  this  Tamzin  had  to  be  coq- 
tent,  only  when  she  parted  from  the 
quarryman  she  went  and  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  Pascho,  poor  Pascho  I  if  you 
would  but  forget  me ;  but  1  know  yoa 
won't." 

On  the  Tuesday  the  weather  was  calm 
enough,  and  the  slate-loading  was  accom- 
plished from  the  quarry  overhanging  the 
sea  without  any  very  great  difHcuhy. 
Pascho  Fuge  worked  with  a  will,  but 
Qvery  now  and  then  he  and  the  other  mea 
who  were  helping  John  Kernick  on  the 
vessel  glanced  at  the  sky  and  pointed  out 
to  each  other  certain  strong  indications  of 
rough  weather,  saying  there  was  mischief 
brewing. 

John  saw  them  too,  but  he  would  not 
heed  them ;  he  was  bent  on  putting  into 
Trevenna  Port  and  seeing  Tamzin  as  be 
had  promised. 

"  The  weather  will  hold  out  till  to-mor* 
row,  and  we  can  run  her  in  before  twelve 
o'clock  to-night  and  load  her,"  be  said 
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confidently.  "We'll  sail  her  round  the 
point  as  soon  as  this  job*s  over.  There's 
grog  waiting  for  you  up  Trevenna,  boys, 
so  work  away." 

John  did  not  know  that  Pascho  was  to 
be  the  man  to  accompany  him;  he  had 
bargained  for  a  quarryman  to  help  him 
load,  and  when  the  work  was  nearly  done, 
he  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  find  the  big 
Cornishman  coming  on  board  his  vessel. 

**  Are  you  the  chap  that's  going  to  help 
us,  Pascho  Fuge?"  he  said  sulkily. 

"Yes,  cap'en;  the  master  sent  me," 
was  the  straightforward  answer,  which 
there  was  no  gainsaying. 

"You're  not  much  of  a  hand  with  a 
Tessel,  I  reckon,'*  said  John  contemptu- 
ously ;  **  it  wants  a  deal  of  pluck  and  sharp- 
ness.'* 

"Tve  been, a  quarryman  most  all  my 
life,  still  I'm  not  quite  ignorant  about  a 
boat,"  returned  Pascho.  "  It  wants  a 
good  head  in  our  quarry,  and  a  good  head 
in  one  place  is  a  good  head  in  another." 

"There's  a  nasty  breeze  getting  up," 
said  John  crossly;  "we'd  better  get  her 
from  well  out  among  these  rocks  and  lie 
to  till  it's  time  to  run  her  into  port.  Heave 
ho,  boys ! " 

It  is  wonderful  in  how  short  a  time  a 
storm  rises  on  that  coast.  It  takes  but 
little  wind  to  lash  those  seldom  peaceful 
waves  into  fury  as  they  dash  against  the 
rocks. 

Tamzin  could  not  stay  quietly  indoors 
this  evening  as  the  wind  rose  softly  at 
first,  then  getting  higher  and  higher  till, 
as  on  the  evening  of  her  engagement,  it 
howled  like  demons  let  loose.  John's 
boat  was  to  come  in  with  the  tide,  and 
Pascho  was  in  her.  How  would  they 
weather  the  storm,  and  would  Pascho 
keep  his  promise? 

"Til  not  go  to  bed  till  I've  news  of 
them,"  said  Tamzin  decidedly  to  her  par- 
ents. "  It's  going  to  be  an  awful  night, 
and  how  will  they  get  into  any  harbor? 
It  were  late  afore  they  put  off  from  West 
Delabole."  To  which  Mrs.  Richards  an- 
swered, — 

"It's  not  fit  for  you  to  sit  alone,  Tam- 
zin, but  if  you  like  you  may  get  Sally 
Rogers  to  come  and  stop  with  you.  I'm 
not  going  to  stay  up,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
feels  my  rheumatism  coming  on." 

So  Wido.w  Rogers  came  in  when  the 
old  people  retired  to  bed;  not  that  they 
bad  any  real  fears  about  Tamzin;  she 
could  take  care  of  herself  as  well  as  anv 
woman  for  miles  round,  but  it  was  as  well 
to  think  of  what  people  might  say. 

"They'll  never  try  to  run  her  in  to- 
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night,"  said  Sally  Rogers  when  she 
stepped  in.  She  was  quite  a  young  wom- 
an and  a  friend  of  Tamzin's.  The  "  her  " 
was  John  Kernick's  boat,  and  of  course 
the  widow  took  a  special  interest  in  Tam- 
zin's "young  man,"  having  quite  veered 
off  from  poor  Pascho. 

"John's  very  fearless,"  answered  Tam- 
zin, looking  out  anxiously  at  the  driving 
clouds  which  swept  rapidly  across  the 
moon.  "  If  any  man  can  save  his  vessel 
he'll  do  it  —  but  there's  Pascho  on  board 
with  him." 

"  And  what  of  that  —  do  you  expect 
broken  heads,  Tamzin  ?  Faith  !  a  man 
soon  gets  over  a  girl's  leaving  him;  he'll 
expect  better  luck  elsewhere."  But  Tam- 
zin knew  Pascho  too  well  to  expect  him 
to  get  over  it  as  easily  as  that. 

"  Come,  shut  to  the  door,"  said  Widow 
Rogers,  "and  let's  sit  over  the  fire  and 
chat." 

But  though  Tamzin  shut  the  door  and 
came  into  the  inner  room  with  her  friend, 
raking  up  the  embers  and  setting  a  chair 
for  her,  she  herself  could  not  sit  still,  but 
walked  slowly  along  the  length  of  the  two 
rooms  in  a  fever  of  expectation. 

"You  don't  think  harm  will  come  to 
them,  Sally?"  she  asked,  though  Sally 
of  course  could  know  no  better  than  her- 
self. 

"  Harm  !  what  harm  can  come  to  them  ? 
They'll  keep  off  the  rocks  and  run  into 
Padstow  Port  right  enough,  never  fear." 

"But  I've  heard  John  say  how  hard  it 
is  to  keep  off  Trevenna  rocks  when  the 
wind  is  dead  agen  you." 

"  How  you  do  go  on  about  your  John, 
Tamzin !  I  never  was  so  mindful  of  my 
poor  Jacob,  that's  gone,  afore  I  married 
him,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  got  to  love 
him  a  deal  better  after  we  was  married." 

"That's  not  like  me,"  said  Tamzin 
quickly,  standing  up  in  all  her  height  and 
beauty,  whilst  her  cheeks  flushed  sudden- 
ly ;  "  if  I  didn't  feel  all  the  love  afore,  I 
should  just  get  to  hate  and  fear  a  man 
afterwards.  A  woman's  but  a  poor  slave 
at  best ;  it  wants  a  deal  of  love  to  balance 
the  trouble." 

"  It's  just  woman's  lot  to  slave  for  the 
men,  and  it  ain't  so  bad,  Tamzin,  when 
one  gets  used  to  it;  it's  better  than  being 
pointed  at  as  a  girl  unmated." 

Tamzin  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Such 
weak  sentiment  met  with  no  response  in 
her  breast;  love  might  master  her,  but 
not  this  folly. 

Suddenly  borne  along  by  the  wind  there 
came  a  distant  noise,  as  if  from  the  Port. 

"  Lord  'a'  mercy ! "  cried  Sally,  "  what's 
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that?    Pm   sure  it*s    Tregeagle  at   his 
tricks  agen." 

Tamzin  shuddered.  "No,  it  ain't,  Sal- 
ly," she  replied,  **  it's  a  shouting  down 
the  Port  way."  And  before  many  min- 
utes a  rush  of  footsteps  past  the  door  set- 
tled the  question,  as  along  the  village 
street  came  the  cry,  "A  vessel  on  the 
rocks ! " 

"  Sally,  it's  John  Kernick's  boat,  I  know 
it  is  —  something  told  me  as  there  was 
mischief  to  come  to-night.  1  must  go 
down  to  the  Port,  I  must." 

"  It's  no  fit  place  for  a  woman,  girl ; 
there'll  be  no  standing  down  there  agen 
this  wind.  Give  it  up  —  it'll  soon  end 
one  way  or  another." 

"  Look  here,  Sally,"  said  Tamzin,  not 
heeding  her  words,  "you  stay  here  and 
keep  a  good  fire  up,  and  get  blankets 
ready  —  you  know  what's  wanted  at  these 
times,  and  I'll  go  down  Port.  Give  me 
my  jacket  and  my  hood,  and  don't  let 
them  know  up-stairs." 

Nothing  on  earth  could  have  kept  Tam- 
zin back  —  all  her  spirit  was  up.  She 
was  no  longer  a  weak  girl,  but  a  strong, 
determined  woman,  whose  whole  soul  was 
in  that  boat,  and  yet  her  thoughts  were  — 

"John  Kernick's  safe  enough,  he  can 
take  care  of  hisself  in  any  sea,  but  he'll 
leave  Pascho,  and  there'll  be  no  one  knows 
as  Pascho's  aboard  but  me.     1  must  go." 

In  a  few  moments  she  had  prepared 
herself  for  the  wind  in  a  tight  jacket  and 
close  hood,  and  opening  the  door  she 
found  herself  out  in  a  fierce  storm  of  wind 
with  occasional  dashes  of  pelting  rain, 
though  the  moon  shone  through  the  clouds 
at  intervals  so  that  at  times  the  surround- 
ing objects  were  plain  enough. 

All  the  men  in  the  village  were  astir; 
the  news  ran  like  wild  fire  that  a  vessel 
was  on  the  rocks,  and  as  they  hurried 
down  the  steep  path  they  conjectured 
where  she  was. 

"  She's  sure  to  have  foundered  on  the 
Island  Rock,"  said  one. 

"  No,  on  Barras  Nose,"  said  another. 

"  It'll  go  hard  with  her  wherever  it  be," 
said  a  third.  "  Why,  here's  Tamzin. 
Lord,  girl !  it's  not  a  night  for  you  to  be 
out ;  go  back  —  go  back  ! " 

"  I  must  come  —  1  will  come ! "  cried 
Tamzin,  hurrying  on ;  "  nothing  hurts 
me,  and  maybe  it's  my  friends  aboard." 

Nimble  feet  on  a  fine  day  might  make 
ten  minutes'  work  of  getting  down  to  the 
Port,  but  to-night  the  wind  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  a  woman  to 
stand  against  it  as  it  whirled  up  the  nar- 
row valley,  seemingly  bent  on  the  destruc- 


tion of  everything  that  came  in  its  way. 
But  Tamzin  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
end  of  her  journey ;  she  did  not  heed  the 
loose  stones  that  lay  in  her  path,  or  the 
rain  that  now  and  again  splashed  against 
her  face.  As  she  approached  the  rocky 
landing-place,  the  scene  that  presentea 
itself  was  indeed  one  of  confusion.  The 
narrow  ledge  was  crowded  with  men,  all 
shouting  and  gesticulating,  some  vainly 
trying  to  throw  ropes  to  the  ship  across 
an  awful  chasm  of  boiling  waves.  For 
the  vessel  was  not,  as  was  naturally  ex- 
pected, stranded  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Port,  but  in  the  Port  itself  on  a  rock  that 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  small  cove,  and 
on  the  summit  of  which  a  large  woodea 
stake  was  fixed,  as  a  warning  at  high  tide. 

It  was  indeed  John  Kernick's  boat; 
with  wonderful  skill  he  had  rounded  the 
point,  but  by  that  time  even  he  had  seea 
that  in  face  of  such  a  storm  as  was  now 
rising,  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  to 
make  for  Padstow  Harbor;  but  it  was  too 
late  —  the  wind  was  dead  against  hira, 
and  he  was  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
driven  back  again  round  Trevenna  Head 
into  the  surging  angry  waves  that  dashed 
with  a  roar  like  thunder  into  the  caves  at 
the  foot  of  the  island  and  raged  right  up 
tQ  the  landing-stage,  sending  the  foam 
and  spray  far  above  over  the  cli£Es. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  drove  the  vessel 
right  into  the  tiny  Port  and  against  the 
dangerous  rock  we  have  mentioned,  oq 
which  it  now  remained  fast,  washed  from 
stem  to  stern  by  the  breakers. 

Not  one  of  the  crowd  of  sailors  present 
expected  for  a  moment  to  save  the  vessel 
—  all  were  only  anxious  for  the  lives  of 
the  five  men  on  board,  but  these  were  just 
be^'ond  reach,  and  at  present  all  their 
efforts  were  being  directed  towards  fling* 
ing  a  rope  across  the  boiling  chasm  of 
water  that  separated  their  friends  from 
safety. 

The  moon  burst  forth  suddenly  as 
Tamzin  pushed  her  way  on  to  the  landing- 
place  and  beheld  the  foaming  sea  below 
her,  while  just  opposite  was  John  Ker- 
nick's vessel,  looking  as  if  each  wave 
must  make  an  end  of  it,  and  send  its 
planks  drifting  asunder. 

"Try  again,  mates,"  cried  a  Trevenna 
man,  once  more  hurling  with  all  his  might 
a  strong  rope  weighted  at  the.  end  across 
the  gulf;  but  both  wind  and  wave  were 
against  him,  and  it  fell  short. 

"  Save  them  — you  must  save  them  I " 
cried  Tamzin,  and  though  her  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  storm,  the  men  about  her 
saw  her  distress  and  pitied  her.    One  or 
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two  women  now  joined  the  group,  and 
among  them  was  Pascho's  sister,  who  had 
only  just  heard  of  the  danger  her  brother 
was  in.  The  girl  wrung  her  hands  as  she 
saw  the  awful  situation  of  the  vessel,  and 
hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  seized  hold 
of  Tamzin;  Tamzin  turned  her  beautiful 
face  towards  her  and  murmured,  — 

"  They  must  —  yes,  they  must  save 
them !  ^     But  the  woman  recoiled. 

"Save  them  !  ay,  T3Lmz\n,you  may  well 
sajr  that  —  you  that  have  been  nearly  the 
death  of  him,  with  your  cruel  heart ; 
there's  not  'another  like  Pascho  all  the 
country  round,  but  he  ain't  the  same  man 
since  you  jilted  him.'' 

Tamzin  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  sud- 
denly there  was  a  shout,  or  rather  a  groan 
from  all  present  as  a  huge  wave  swept 
over  the  vessel  and  broke  her  up  as  if  she 
bad  been  touchwood.  But  the  tide  was 
still  all  in  favor  of  the  sailors,  and  happily 
the  moon  was  yet  brilliant. 

"  Ropes, '  ropes ! "  cried  the  men. 
"  Now's  the  time,  mates  ;  if  they  can  keep 
afloat  five  minutes,  we'll  save  them."  And 
there,  sure  enough,  was  one  dark  figure 
rising  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  evi- 
dently clinging  to  a  plank.  It  was  easy 
DOW  to  throw  the  rope,  and  what  a  shout 
of  joy  arose  when  it  was  seized,  and  how 
willing  were  the  hands  that  hauled  up  the 
man  who  clung  to  it ! 
,  "Saved!"  It  was  John  Kernick  who 
,^  stood  there  among  them,  apparently  little 

the  worse  for  his  ducking. 
i      "John  —  John  Kernick!"  cried  Tam- 
zin, seizing  him.    "  Where's  Pascho  ?    He 
can't  swim  like  you  ;  save  him,  do." 

There  was  a  muttered  oath  as  John 
dashed  away  the  salt  water  from  his  hair. 
The  sailors  had  closed  in  again  near  the 
edge.  Another  head  had  appeared  —  an- 
other effort  was  being  made  to  save  life. 
No  one  noticed  Tamzin  and  John. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  greet  me,  Tamzin, 
with  your  first  words  given  to  Pascho 
Fuge  ? " 

"  Nay,  thank  God  you're  saved  —  but 
oh,  John,  /i^  must  not  die."  And  Tamzin 
frantically  tried  again  to  edge  herself  in 
among  the  men  who  were  hoisting  up  an- 
other fellow-creature.  It  was  one  of  the 
sailors,  and  he  too  was  received  with  a 
shout,  as  he,  like  his  captain,  seemed  none 
the  worse  for  his  immersion.  At  the  same 
moment  another  man  was  literally  flung 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  beach,  and 
was  only  just  rescued  before  a  wave  seized 
him ;  but  he,  poor  fellow,  was  stunned, 
and  one  arm  bung  broken  by  his  side. 
Several  volunteers  at  once  bore  him  away 


to  the  village,  which  was  no  small  act  of 
charity  on  their  part,  considering  the  ex- 
citement at  the  Port  was  at  its  height. 

"Pascho,  Pascho!"  shrieked  his  sis- 
ter. 

"  You  must  save  him,"  echoed  Tamzin, 
who  had  now  struggled  to  the  edge,  whilst 
John  Kernick  kept  close  by  her  side,  his 
face  lowering  with  an  angry,  vengeful 
look. 

"  There's  another ! "  they  cried  ;  "  a 
rope,  a  rope  !  "  Battling,  struggling,  cling- 
ing to  a  mast,  there,  indeed,  was  another. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  recog- 
nize him  had  it  not  been  for  his  light  red- 
dish hair.  Yes,  it  must  be  Pascho;  and 
Tamzin  stretched  out  her  arms  towards 
the  man  she  had  wronged,  as  if  she  must 
be  the  one  to  rescue  him. 

"Save  him!"  again  she  cried;  "he 
mustn't  die !" 

"  You  didn't  take  on  so  about  me,  Tam- 
zin," said  John  Kernick  angrily,  as  other 
hands,  not  his,  flung  a  rope  into  the 
seething  water.  This  unworthy  jealousy 
exhibited  at  such  a  moment  suddenly  an- 
gered Tamzin ;  her  soul  rebelled  against 
it.  She  did  not  know  that  John  had 
spoken  hard  words  to  Pascho,  and  that 
there  was  ill-blood  between  them,  though 
the  miner  had  been  true  to  his  promise  of 
keeping  the  peace.  The  drowning  man 
seized  the  rope. 

"  Hold  fast !  "  they  cried,  for  a  tremen- 
dous wave  was  driving  in,  and  would  cer- 
tainly engulf  him  before  they  could  pull 
him  up.  It  passed,  and  spent  itself 
against  the  rockv  wall,  and  then  all  hands 
at  once  hoisted  in  the  rope.  This  re- 
quired great  care,  for  Pascho  could  give 
but  little  help  on  his  side ;  he  had  been 
longer  fighting  for  life,  and  was  more  ex- 
hausted than  the  other  two. 

"  Thank  God ! "  said  Tamzin,  with  a  sob 
in  her  voice,  as  they  drew  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  ledge,  and  now  began  pulling  him 
up. 

A  terrible,  overwhelming  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy suddenly  seized  John  Kernick.  He 
had  been  so  proud  of  having  won  Tamzin, 
so  elated  over  his  superior  powers  of  fas- 
cination, that  now  the  Devil  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  his  soul  when  he  heard 
/t^r  voice  saying,  "Thank  God!"  with 
that  little  sob  of  relief  in  it,  for  John  was 
close  to  her  side,  and,  without  Tamzin 
knowing  it,  he  had  seized  her  wrist. 

Now  quick  as  lightning  he  loosened  his 
hold,  drew  out  his  clasp-knife,  and  open- 
ing it,  unperceived  by  the  crowd,  he 
stooped  down  and  slashed  at  the  rope, 
cutting  it  half  through.    Quickly  it  began 
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to  unwind,  and  heavier  grew  the  weight  it 
had  to  bear. 

In  another  second  the  so-called  accident 
was  discovered.  "The  rope's  cut  agen 
the  rocks  !  "  cried  the  men  in  consterna- 
tion. **  Hold  on  a  minute,  Pascho  Fujje! 
Pull  gently,  boys,  and  heave  him  another 
rope.     It's  all  up  with  him  if  he  falls." 

At  these  words  John  Kernick's  strong 
head  reeled  ;  he  slunk  out  of  the  place  he 
had  made  for  himself,  and  once  more  was 
by  Tamzin's  side.  She  was  trying  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  trying  to  hear  the 
shout  of  rescue,  when  suddenly  her  wrist 
was  again  seized  by  her  lover. 

"  Listen,  Tamzin  ! "  said  John  in  a  ter- 
rible voice  ;  **  do  you  hear  me,  girl  ?  The 
rope's  cut,  and  I  did  it  I  There's  no  hope 
for  him  now  ! " 

Tamzin  gave  a  little  shriek,  drowned,  it 
is  true,  bv  the  noise  around  her,  but  she 
wrenchecf  away  her  hand. 

"YouVe  killed  him,  John  Kernick ! 
Let  me  go !  I  must  save  him,  or  die  with 
him!" 

John  held  her  back  by  main  force. 
"Hark,  girl!  it's  too  late;  the  rope's 
snapped.     Curse  me  if  you  can  !  " 

True  enough,  a  low  groan  of  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  burst  from  the  crowd, 
and  some  one  near  Tamzin  said,  — 

"  Pascho  Fuge  is  lost.  The  rope's  cut, 
and  he's  fallen  back  into  the  sea.  God 
have  mercy  on  him  !  He  was  most  jiigh 
spent  just  now."  Tamzin  gazed  wildly  at 
John. 

"You've  murdered  him,  John  Ker- 
nick !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Leave  go  of 
me  !  How  dare  you  touch  me  ?  I  never 
want  to  see  you  again  !  " 

Heaven  help  the  man  thus  seized  with 
the  terrible  demon  of  jealousy!  Heaven 
help  him,  indeed,  when,  having  satisfied 
the  feeling  of  revenge,  he  hnds  the  fearful 
flood  of  remorse  let  in  to  drown  his  soul ! 
John  Kernick  dashed  away  Tamzin's  hand 
when  he  had  led  her  from  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  and  then  flinging  himself  up  the 
slippery  path  leading  over  the  hill,  disap- 
peared from  sight. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  girl  darted  after 
him,  then  paused  and  tried  to  remember 
where  she  was.  At  last,  moaning  and 
shivering  like  a  child  that  has  been  hurt, 
she  hurried  along  up  the  road  to  the  vil- 
lage and  to  her  home. 

John  had  said  so,  and  she  knew  it  too 
—  Pascho  could  not  survive  another  im- 
mersion in  that  awful  sea.  What  had 
she  heard  .^  Had  John  Kernick  spoken 
rightly?  Had  Ae  cut  the  rope  that  was 
Pascho's  safety  ?    Tamzin  shuddered,  but 


at  that  moment  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
irrevocably  —  nothing  should  ever  draw 
the  awful  secret  from  her  lips.  Joho 
seemed  suddenly  dead  to  her,  and  who 
would  think  of  accusing  a  dead  man  of 
murder  ?  Was  he  not  already  before  his 
Judge  ? 

Her  tottering  steps  could  make  but 
little  way,  and  in  five  minutes  she  had  ac- 
complished but  a  third  of  the  distance. 
Still  the  wind  howled,  and  still  it  bore  to 
her  ears  the  shouts  from  the  Port.  Tbeo 
she  heard  behind  her  the  sound  of  sev- 
eral footsteps  hurrying  in  the  s&me  direc- 
tion as  herself.  Even  before  she  looked 
round  she  knew  what  it  was,  and  shrank 
back  under  the  cover  of  a  projecting  rock 
which  overshadowed  the  path.  Then  io 
silence  four  men  passed  her  bearing  be- 
tween them  a  body  decently  covered  with 
a  sail. 

"  Tell  me,  is  he  dead  ?  "  she  said  hur- 
riedly, coming  out  from  her  shelter,  and 
toucning  one  of  the  men  with  her  hand. 

The  men  started,  for  they  had  not  seea 
her. 

"  Ay,  ay,  he's  dead,  poor  fellow ;  there 
was  no  living  any  longer  in  that  sea." 

"  Yes,  /le  said  so,  and  it  is  true,"  mur- 
mured Tamzin  ;  but  the  men  had  passed 
on,  walking  swiftly  and  steadily  with  their 
burden,  and  Tamzin  followed  more  slow- 
ly, and  fancied  she  was  going  to  the 
churchyard,  and  that  she  was  Pascho's 
only  mourner  at  his  funeral. 

"  But  I  did  love  you,  Pascho,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  only  I  was  vain  and  foolish. 
It  was  you  as  I  cared  for  all  along,  Pas- 
cho, my  dear;  I  know  it  now  it's  too 
late." 

Before  she  reached  her  own  home,  the 
corpse  and  its  bearers  had  disappeared, 
and  when  she  knocked,  and  Sally  Rog- 
ers, all  excitement  and  eagerness,  opened 
the  door,  she  saw  a  different  Tamzin  to 
the  one  who  had  gone  out  an  hour  or  so 
before. 

"  Don^t  ^ou  ask  me,  Sally ;  I  couldn't 
talk  of  it  just  now,  but  I  will  tell  you 
one  thing  —  there's  many  a  sore  heart  iq 
Trevenna  to-night,  but  none  so  sore  as 
mine." 

"John  Kernick's  dead  then?"  whis- 
pered Sally,  awe-struck. 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  John  Kernick,  but  an- 
other,"'and  thereupon  she  laid  her  head 
on  the  table,  and  seemed  lost  to  all  around 
her.  Sally  felt  that  Tamzin  had  seeo 
something  terrible ;  and  though  she 
longed  to  hear  the  details,  she  would  not 
leave  her  friend  or  tease  her  with  ques- 
tions, but  after  a  while  got  her  up-stairs. 
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and  undressed  her,  and  spoke  simple 
comforting  words  to  her  —  nay,  even  lay 
down  by  her  for  fear  she  would  have 
"  visions  "  of  that  dreadful  scene,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  till  at  last  when 
the  storm  abated  Tamzin  Richards,  worn 
out  mentally  and  bodily,  fell  into  a  trou- 
bled sleep. 

The  Trevenna  men,  having  completed 
their  work   of   rescue,  hurried   to  their 
homes  again.    These  scenes  were  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  cause  a  great  ex- 
citement, but  in  Pascho's  house  there  was 
DO  going  to  bed   that  night;  and  John 
Kernick,  as  he  walked  unheedingly  over 
the    high    land   that   skirted   the    coast, 
seemed  like  Cain  of  old  to  defy  the  ele- 
ments.    Terrible  is  man's  remorse,  and 
so  awful  was  it  to  John  Kernick  that  he 
could  not  think  of  the  lesser  evil  that  had 
come  upon  him,  though  in  a  way  he  was 
all  the  while  conscious  of  it.     He  had 
killed  his  rival  —  ay,  and  by  his  own  words 
to  Tamzin  he  had  forever  lost  all  chance 
of  her  love.    Once  he  passed  by  the  slate 
quarries,  and  had  he  not  known  every 
inch  of  the  way  he   might  have  easily 
slipped  over  the   black  gulf  which   bor- 
dered the  path.    For  one  moment  Kernick 
thought  he  would  end  life  and  his  remorse 
by  throwing  himself  down  one  of  the  black 
pits,  but  he  dared  not  face  death  and  eter- 
nity with  this  burden  on  his  conscience, 
DO,  even  though  he  now  and  then  half 
fancied  that  he  himself  was  the  Tregeagle 
whose  story  he  knew  so  well ;  surely  his 
sins  would  find   him  out,  and  the  Devil 
claim  his  soul  if  he  died  that  night,  just  as 
he  had  claimed  Tregeagle's  spirit  at  his 
death.    It  was  morning  before  the  wretch- 
ed man  came  back,  as  it  were,  to  his  right 
senses.    Looking  around  he  saw  that  he 
was  not  so  very  far  from  Trevenna.    An 
irresistible  desire  once  more  to  see  Tam- 
zin possessed  him ;  he  would  again  hear 
from  her  lips  her  hatred  of  him  and  of  his 
deed,  and  then  he  would  leave  the  country 
and  go  beyond  seas. 

But  with  the  daylight  came  humbler 
feelings,  and  the  strong  man,  who  had  not 
prayed  for  years,  lifted  up  his  heart  to 
God  and  asked  that  his  punishment  might 
be  on  earth,  and  not  in  the  after  life.  If, 
as  was  certainly  the  case,  the  Devil  had 
that  night  fought  for  the  soul  of  John 
Kernick,  the  man's  good  angel  had  fought 
also  and  had  prevailed. 

Almost  spent  with  misery  and  exertion, 
John  Kernick,  footsore  and  terribly  Hag- 
gard, stood  before  the  Richards'  cottage 
that  morning  just  as  the  familiar  village  | 
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sights  and  sounds  were  beginning  to  wake 
up,  for  they  were  early  folk  in  Trevenna, 
despite  the  night's  excitement.  Old  Rich- 
ards himself  was  opening  his  shutters, 
or  what  acted  as  such  in  a  place  where 
thieves  were  not  thought  of,  and  looking 
round  he  perceived  John  Kernick  stand- 
ing by  his  side. 

**  Welcome  back,  my  son,"  said  the  old 
man,  nodding.  "  Where  hast  been  all 
night?  It  was  a  bare  chance  for  thee 
yester-eve,  they  say.  I've  been  seeing 
one  of  your  men,  who  told  me  all  about  it; 
he  came  here  looking  for  you." 

The  ordinary  tone  did  much  towards  re- 
storing John's  presence  of  mind.  "  How's 
Tamzin?"  he  said  slowly,  though  he 
found  it  hard  to  speak  her  name. 

" I  heard  Tamzin  acoming  down  just 
now ;  maybe  she's  in  the  back  room.  Go 
in,  my  son  ;  my  old  woman's  abed  to-day 
with  the  rheumatiz,  so  I'm  the  stay  o'  the 
house ;  but  Sally  Rogers  gave  us  a  help- 
ing hand  last  night  —  a  kind  soul  is  Sally, 
but  she's  gone  home  now." 

John  Kernick  did  not  hear  half  these 
little  homely  words ;  he  only  took  in  that 
Tamzin  was  in  the  back  room  alone.  He 
would  go  and  see  her,  and  then  fly  forever 
from  Trevenna.  He  walked  slowly  across 
the  shop  and  opened  the  inner  door,  and 
there  sat  Tamzin  by  the  window,  her  back 
to  him,  gazing  out  with  a  terribly  sad  and 
altered  face  on  the  tiny  glimpse  of  the 
distant  sea  which  was  there  visible.  The 
raging  waves  had  calmed  themselves; 
they  were  now  but  •*  white  horses  "  sweep- 
ing majestically  in  towards  the  land. 

The  girl  did  not  look  round  till  John 
Kernick  said  in  a  low  voice,  — 

"Tamzin!"  He  expected  her  to  turn 
upon  him  as  he  knew  well  that  an  angry 
woman  could  do,  and  he  meant  to  bear 
her  reproaches  patiently,  but  instead  of 
this  Tamzin  almost  wearily  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"John  Kernick,  I  am  glad  you're  come. 
I've  been  wanting  to  see  you,  just  to  say 
one  thing.  I  acted  wrong  by  you :  if  you 
sinned  —  and  that  shall  oe  between  you 
and  me  forever  —  I  too  sinned  terrioly. 
Forgive  me,  John;  last  night  I  saw  my 
heart,  as  it  was  in  reality.  I  have  been 
proud  and  vain  all  my  life.  I  gave  my 
word  to  a  man  as  touched  my  pride,  but 
all  the  same  I  loved  another  —  him  as 
had  been  waiting  for  me  so  long;  him  as" 
—  her  voice  faltered — "I  shall  see  in 
heaven,  John  Kernick,  and  for  whom  I 
must  wait  till  I  die.  Give  me  back  my 
word,  John ;  it  has  only  brought  evil  on 
us  both.    Ah,  John,  I  followed  his  corpse 
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last  night,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  go 
straight  out  of  me  into  his  grave,  and 
that's  how  it  will  be  till  the  end." 

"  There's  no  maid  as  need  marry  a  mur- 
derer," said  John  slowlv,  not  daring  to 
look  up.  "  I'll  never  wea  in  this  life.  I 
came  but  to  bid  thee  good-bye,  Tamzin. 
I'm  going  beyond  the  seas.  You'll  some- 
times speak " 

"Hush!"  said  Tamzin.  "There's 
some  one  talking  in  the  shop.  Good-bye, 
John  Kernick.  I  can't  take  your  hand  — 
not  now,  not  yet;  but  mayhap. some  day, 
when-  I'm  an  old  woman."  Neither  of 
them  noticed  that  the  door  was  quietly 
opened  behind  them  ;  neither  of  them  for 
a  few  seconds  was  aware  of  any  one  en- 
tering, till  suddenly  there  came  the  words, 

"  John  Kernick,  I've  not  come  to  disturb 
e,  but  only  just  to  shake  hands  wi'  ye. 

e  must  never  have  hard  words  again 
after  last  night's  work.  Shake  hands, 
roan  !  The  Lord  forbid  you  and  I  should 
have  any  bitter  feeline  atween  us." 

Tamzin  stood  paralyzed,  for  there  be- 
fore her  was  Pascho  —  nay,  not  Pascho, 
but  his  wraith,  who  had  come  to  forgive 
John  Kernick  and  to  show  her  how  to  for- 
give. John  also  was  too  much  surprised 
to  take  the  hand  that  was  stretched  out  to 
him. 

**  Pascho,  is  it  you  and  not  your  ghost  ?  " 
cried  Tamzin,  brave  as  usual,  suddenly 
seizing  his  hand.  "  Pascho,  speak  to  me  ! 
I  thought  you  were  dead." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Tamzin,  I  was  saved ;  'twas 
the  poor  sailor  as  was  drowned.  But  had 
it  been  the  Lord's  will,  I  would  fain  have 
taken  his  place,  save  for  my  mother's  sake. 
She  and  my  sister  was  sore  troubled  when 
they  brought  me  home  well-nigh  spent. 
But  I'm  that  strong  a  bit  of  a  wetting  is 
nothing  to  me." 

Pascho,  feeling  Tamzin's  hands  clasped 
round  his  arm,  was  warming  up  to  his 
subject.  He  thought  that  even  to  see  this 
look  on  her  sweet  face  it  was  good  he  had 
lived.  After  all,  she  did  care  a  bit  for 
him,  if  not  in  M<2/  way.  But  he  was 
hardly  prepared  for  Tamzin  —  proud  Tam- 
zin —  bursting  into  tears,  and  saying,  — 

"  Thank  God  a  thousand  times,  Pascho, 
that  you're  not  dead.  John  Kernick,  give 
him  your  hand;  there'll  never  be  any 
words  betwixt  you  again." 

**  God  helping  me,  never,"  said  John 
Kernick,  wringing  the  quarryman's  hand 
as  if  he  would  wring  it  off.  Pascho  did 
not  know,  was  never  to  know,  what  his  life 
was  to  John,  for  it  brought  a  happiness 
far  better  and  higher  than  his  death  would 
have  done. 

As  there  was  forgiveness  for  the  re- 


pentant thief  on  the  cross,  so  surely  Is 
there  for  the  contrite  murderer,  or  for  the 
one  whom  God  has  saved  from  the  nat- 
ural result  of  his  own  wickedness. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Pascho  Fuge,  there'll  never 
be  any  more  words  betwixt  us.  Tamzin, 
let  me  tell  him,  don't  be  afraid  of  me  any 
more.  Tamzin's  found  out  as  it's  you  as 
she  loves,  and  we've  agreed  between  us 
it's  best  so.  If  I  have  loved  her,  why  so 
have  you,  and  more  truly  too,  and  may 
God  forgive  all  our  mistakes  !  I'm  goin^ 
now;  but  just  tell  me,  Pascho,  bow  was 
you  saved  r  " 

"  They  were  hauling  up  the  rope,  when 
it  got  cut  agen  the  rocks,  and  I  fell  back. 
I  give  myself  over  then  for  lost,  as  I  was 
well  nigh  spent,  when  just  by  me  they 
flung  down  another  rope  with  a  loop  in  it. 
God  gave  me  strength  to  slip  it  round  me, 
for  I  should  never  have  had  power  to 
hold  on  to  it ;  and  so  they  hauled  me  in 
much  as  if  I  had  been  a  log.  But  what's 
this,  Tamzin  —  it  ain't  true,  be  it?" 

"  Ay,  man,  it's  true  enough,"  said  John 
Kernick,  dashing  away  a  tear  from  his 
eye ;  "and  you're  worthy  on  her,  Pascho, 
God  bless  thee ! " 

.  .  a  •  a  .  • 

After  all,  my  tale  ends  with  a  wedding; 
but  it.  was  not  the  Tamzin  of  old  that 
Pascho  vowed  to  love  forever :  out  of  his 
suffering  he  had  reaped  something  better 
than  the  handsomest  bride  in  Trevenna. 
The  girl  was  changed  from  the  night  of 
the  shipwreck ;  a  humbled.  God-fearing 
woman  was  Tamzin  Fuge,  who  proved  to 
be  a  useful,  devoted  wife,  though  some 
accused  her  of  having  lost  her  old  spirit. 
Pascho  never  saw  any  fault  in  her,  and, 
what  was  more,  she  never  saw  any  in  him 
—  rather  an  uncommon  result  of  matri- 
mony. Only  one  secret  did  Tamzin  ever 
keep  from  her  husband,  and  that  was  bow 
the  rope  was  cut  which  had  so  nearly  cost 
him  his  life. 

And  John  Kernick  ?  He  never  left  the 
country,  but  he  too  was  an  altered  char* 
acter.  His  old  companions  jeered  him 
about  losing  his  sweetheart,  and  told  him 
he  should  have  been  able  to  cutout  a  man 
like  Pascho  Fuge ;  but  he  never  answered 
any  of  these  pleasantries,  and  by  degrees 
he  became  what  his  neighbors  called 
"terribly  religious."  In  time  he  took  to 
preaching,  and  never  wearied  of  visiting 
those  lonely  parts  of  the  country  where 
other  men  feared  to  go. 

Years  after  he  inherited  a  little  fortune, 
and  settled  at  Trevenna,  where  Tamzin's 
children  loved  no  one  better  than  "big 
Uncle  Kernick." 

£sM£  Stuart. 
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From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
FASHIONABLE  ENGLISH. 

Has  the  extension  of  popular  education 
tended  to  the  conservation  of  the  En- 
glish language  in  its  literary  purity?  Is 
not  the  word  education,  to  some  extent,  a 
misnomer  ?  And  should  not  the  process 
which  we  designate  by  that  name  be  more 
properly  called  **  instruction,"  that  is  to 
say  in  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  are 
but  the  tools  of  education,  and  not  educa- 
tion itself  ?  These  questions  are  impor- 
tant, and  opinion  will  greatly  vary  as  to 
the  answers  that  ought  to  be  given  to 
them.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  late  Lord 
Brougham's  phrase,  the  schoolmaster  has 
been  abroad,  and  that  the  operations  of 
that  elementary  functionary  have  been 
widely  extendea  since  Lord  Brougham's 
time;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  between 
the  primary  power  of  reading,  and  the 
secondary  out  more  important  power  of 
turning  that  reading  to  profitable  account, 
there  exists  a  mighty  difference.  Lord 
Brougham's  schoolmaster  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  schoolmasters  teach  little  more.  But 
this  is  not  education,  though  unthinking 
people  consider  it  to  be  so  —  and  though 
|>aying  the  school-rate  with  more  or  less 
unwillingness,  they  pride  themselves  on 
doing  their  duty,  though  perfunctorily,  in 
the  cause  of  education.  In  our  day  as  in 
every  other,  everybody  speaks  ;  and  in  our 
day  as  in  every  other,  few  people  speak 
well;  and  in  our  time,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  —  almost  everybody 
writes.  But  very  few  authors  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  write 
much  better  than  they  talk. 

The  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  died  recently  in  the  position 
of  American  ambassador  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  in  his  excellent  lectures  on  the 
English  language,  originally  delivered  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England,  records  **  that  a  distinguished 
British  scholar  of  the  last  century  de- 
clared that  he  had  known  but  three  or  four 
of  his  countrymen  who  spoke  their  native 
language  with  uniform  grammatical  accu- 
racy, and  that  the  great  French  writer, 
Paul  Louis  Courrier,  asserted  that  in  his 
day  there  might  have  been  five  or  six 
persons  who  knew  Greek  thoroughly,  but 
that  the  French  who  could  speak  or  write 
French  correctly  were  still  fewer  in  num- 
ber." 

In  our  day  it  may  be  said  with  still 
greater  truth  —  as  applied  to  the  writing 


of  English  —  that  of  the  great  multitude 
of  writers  whom  the  extension  of  elemen- 
tary education  and  the  vast  increase  of 
periodical  literature  have  produced,  few 
take  the  trouble  or  possess  the  taste  and 
ability  to  write  their  native  language  as  it 
ought  to  be  written  by  all  who  aspire  to 
see  their  compositions  in  print. 

Thousands  of  articles  are  published 
every  day  in  the  newspapers,  and  possibly 
thousands  of  novels  and  volumes  of  verse 
are  annually  given  to  the  world  without 
the  excuse  of  haste  which  may  be  accepted 
on  behalf  of  periodical  writers.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  profusion  of  literary  work 
performed  by  neophytes,  who  write  as 
fluently  as  they  talk,  and  with  as  little 
preliminary  study,  the  standard  of  literary 
taste  has  fallen.^  Men  and  women  who 
adopt  the  literary  profession  without  ade- 
quate  qualification,  except  a  little  smat- 
tering of  everything,  or  who,  having  the 
qualification,  are  not  able  to  afford  them- 
selves the  time  to  give  their  talents  fair 
play,  seldom  or  never  take  the  trouble  to 
study  critically  the  language  which  is  the 
vehicle  of  their  thoughts.  A  man  may 
not  practise  as  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  a 
barrister  or  an  attorney,  without  qualify- 
ing himself  for  his  vocation  by  time  and 
study,  and  the  approval  of  the  heads  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  aspires  to  be- 
long ;  but  any  man  or  woman  can  become 
an  author  —  or  a  cook  —  without  leave 
asked  of  anybody;  and  the  cookery  in 
these  instances  is  often  better  than  the 
authorship. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  that  many  leading  articles  and  many 
books,  written  by  careless  and  imperfectly 
educated  people,  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  ability  of  their  authors.  A  slip- 
shod and  even  a  vulgar  style  of  writing  is 
quite  compatible  with  persuasive  power, 
critical  acumen,  irrefragable  logic,  and 
even  with  eloquence,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
intellectual  giits  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  possession  of  wholly  illiterate  people, 
and  even  of  savages.  But,  granted  the 
possession  of  the  critical  acumen,  the  log- 
ical power  and  the  eloquence,  all  these 
qualities  would  be  enhanced  and  adorned 
if  they  were  accompanied  by  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  language  in  which  they 
were  exhibited,  and  by  the  graces  of  style 
which  distinguish  all  writers  of  genius, 
and  even  of  commanding  talent. 

In  the  days  in  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
days  when  in  consequence  of  the  annually 
increasing  multiplicity  of  our  numbers  in 
the  limited  area  of  these  islands,  creating 
a  pressure  which  a  copious  emigration 
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does  but  little  to  remove  or  even  to  allevi- 
ate, the  struga:le  for  bare  subsistence  is 
abnormally  severe;  and  when  that  for 
wealth  and  social  pre-eminence  is  severer 
still,  all  literature  of  the  highest  order,  re- 
quiring thought  and  study,  stands  but  a 
slender  chance  of  appreciation.  People 
are  too  much  preoccupied  with  all-en- 
grossing and  grinding  cares  to  find  time 
or  inclination  for  much  reading  beyond 
that  which  the  newspapers  supply.  And 
the  newspapers,  without  meaning  any  dis- 
respect to  them,  are  so  prolix,  that,  not 
contented  with  telling  the  news  once,  they 
make  crambe  repetita  of  it,  by  telling  it 
again  in  their  editorial  columns,  interlard- 
ing the  narrative  with  a  needless  com- 
mentary, or  deducing  a  too  obvious  moral 
from  the  tritestof  storiesi  In  addition  to 
this  unnecessary  repetition,  they  invade 
what  used  to  be  the  function  of  books  and 
purely  literary  periodicals,  and  diurnally 
publish  essays,  often  very  readable,  on  a 
variety  of  social  subjects  that  do  not  come 
properly  within  the  category  of  current 
events,  or  diurnal  history.  One  of  the 
results  is  that  those  who  make  it  a  point 
to  read  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
can  rarely  find  time  to  read  anything  else. 
If  perchance  these  busy  people  desire  to 
read  a  book,  they  generally  prefer  one 
that  does  not  overtax  their  mental  ener- 
gies, or  which  ministers  solely  to  their 
amusement,  or,  at  the  best,  prevents  them 
from  falling  asleep  after  the  business  of 
the  day  is  concluded. 

In  the  great  and  increasing  army  of 
newspaper  writers,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  private  in  the  ranks  is,  or  ever 
can  be,  a  master  of  style,  or  one  who  can 
afford  time  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  a 
Steele,  an  Addison,  or  a  Junius.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  rank  and  file  that  they 
make  themselves  intelligible,  and  that 
they  do  not  preach  above  the  heads  and 
the  understandings  of  their  readers.  But 
writers  may  be  simple  and  intelligible  — 
and  on  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of 
those  whom  they  address  —  whilst  grind- 
ing out  as  from  a  barrel-organ  the  old 
similitudes,  the  old  and  worn-out  phrases 
of  their  predecessors.  For  a  good  or  apt 
word,  and  a  happy  phrase,  all  readers 
ought  to  be  grateful,  but  writers  ought  to 
beware  of  repeating  them  too  often,  or 
introducing  them  on  all  occasions  relevant 
or  irrelevant,  especially  if  they  be  inferior 
writers  —  mere  parrots  and  mocking-birds 
—  who  catch  a  word  by  the  ear  and  use  it 
without  intelligence  or  necessity.  Such 
words  and  phrases  soon  degenerate  into 
Blang. 


Among  these  stock  phrases  continually 
employed  by  careless  writers,  mere  echoes 
of  the  sounds  that  others  have  made,  are 
the  following  old  acquaintances  of  the 
daily  press :  — 

^^For  a  moment^'* — Thus  if  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  endured,  believed,  tolerated,  or 
thought  of;  it  is  inevitably  added  that  they 
are  not  to  be  believed,  etc., /br  a  mth 
men/, 

**y^/  iar^e"  —  The  community,  the  na- 
tion, society,  the  public,  are  scarcely  ever 
mentioned  in  leading  articles,  or  ia 
speeches,  without  the  unnecessary  adden- 
dum **at  large,'*  though  each  of  these 
substantives  would  be  sufficient  without 
it. 

^^Conspicuous  by  its  absence?^  —  This 
figure  of  speech  was  first  made  with 
happy  effect  by  the  late  Earl  Russell,  ia 
commenting  upon  the  absence  on  a  great 
occasion  of  one  who  ought  to  have  beeo 
present.  Since  that  dav  —  more  thaa 
twenty  years  ago  —  the  phrase,  paradoxi- 
cal though  it  be,  but  e£Eective  and  intelli- 
gible, has  taken  the  fancy  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  over-ready  writers,  and  has  done 
duty  almost  diurnally,  to  prove  the  |>enury 
of  idea  of  those  who  habitually  make  use 
of  it. 

^^The  irony  of  fate'*'*  was  an  excellent 
phrase  originally,  but  when  employed 
without  discretion  by  people  who  have 
not  considered  what  irony  means,  or  what 
fate  is  (the  stern,  the  unbending,  the  in- 
vincible, the  inevitable),  it  becomes  a  locu- 
tion as  idle  as  the  parrot's  utterance  of 
'*  pretty  Poll."  Irony  is  a  jest,  and  a 
mockery;  but  there  is  no  jesting,  no 
mockery  in  fate.  Jesting  and  mockery 
are  human,  but  fate  is  divine. 

*^  History  repeats  itself ^  —  This  is  an 
untruth,  or  at  best  a  half  truth,  which  is 
constantly  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  un- 
thinking. The  phrase  is  acceptable  to 
people  who  would  accept  anything  if  ut- 
tered ex  cathedrd  and  in  a  loud  voice  of 
authority.  But  the  assertion  is  baseless. 
Similar  incidents  occur  in  all  ases  and  ia 
all  countries ;  but  the  germs  of  those  in- 
cidents, their  surroundings,  their  develop- 
ments, and  their  results  are  infinitely 
varied  in  the  progress  of  the  ages.  The 
execution  of  Charles  I.  in  England,  and 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  France,  have  been  tri- 
umphantly cited  as  proofs  of  the  so-called 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  history; 
but  where  is  the  repetition  in  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  both  countries  ?  It  does 
not  exist,  and  the  constant  iteration  of 
the  phrase  is  not  merely  a  misleading 
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platitude,  but  a  weariness  of  spirit  to  the 
thoughtful  few  who  study  history  for  them- 
selves and  draw  rational  conclusions  from 
its  teachings. 

"  Reading  between  the  lines, *^  —  This 
well-worn  phrase  is  constantly  employed 
by  writers  who  imagine  themselves  to  be 
wiser  than  their  neighbors,  and  who  fancy 
they  can  discover  ambiguous  meanings  in 
the'plainest  statements,  and  detect  treach- 
ery in  the  mere  assertion  that  two  and 
two  are  four.  They  "read  between  the 
lines,"  as  they  say,  and  find  that  two  and 
two  are  intended  to  represent  five,  or  per- 
haps five  hundred,  in  the  apparently  plain 
statement  to  which  they  give  their  sinister 
interpretation. 

Several  other  phrases,  unobjectionable 
in  themselves^  but  rendered  offensive  by 
perpetual  reiteration,  affront  the  eyes  of 
newspaper  readers  every  morning  and 
evening;  and  infest  the  pages  of  the  mul- 
titudinous novels  that  serve  to  amuse  or 
to  weary  the  leisure  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  think  about.  Amon^r  these  are 
"  The  spur  of  the  occasion ;  "  "  The  cour- 
age of  his  convictions ; "  **  That  goes  with- 
out saying ; "  **  We  are  free  to  confess ; " 
"  We  have  a  j^r^a/^  suspicion  ; "  "  Equal 
to  the  occasion;"  "The  devouring  ele- 
ment ;  "  "  Within  an  inch  of  his  life,"  and 
many  others  equally  familiar. 

Among  single  words  that  may  fairly 
come  under  the  designation  of  newspaper 
slang,  are  ventilate,  instead  of  to  discuss, 
succumb  instead  of  to  die,  demise  instead 
of  death ;  form  instead  of  condition  or 
manners;  lengthy,  instead  of  long.  It 
must  be  said  lor  lengthy  when  used  for 
tediously  Ic^g,  that  it  is  a  good  word  in 
itself,  as  marking  a  difference  between 
long,  which  is  not  too  long  —  and  long 
which  is  much  too  long;  but  when  a 
writer  describes  a  **  lengthy  journey  by 
rail,"  the  adjective  is  so  misapplied,  that 
the  reader  may  be  justified  in  asking  if  the 
traveller  did  not  undertake  the  journey  in 
a  strengthy  carriage  ? 

The  novelists  in  some  respects  are 
greater  adepts  in  slang  than  the  newspa- 
pers; and  borrow  the  language  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  stonemason.  I  n  descr?b- 
ing  the  personal  beauty  of  their  heroes  or 
heroines,  they  almost  invariably  write  that 
their  noses  are  beautifully  cut,  and  their 
lips  and  chins  finely  or  delicately  chis- 
elled; while  eyebrows  are  neither  cut  nor 
chiselled  but  carved. 

Paint  is  a  word  applied  to  the  color  of 
natural  objects,  for  which  may  be  pleaded 
the  great  example  of  Shakespeare,  when 
ht  wrote,  — 


When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

But  it  is  an  example  which  ought  not  to 
be  frequently  followed  —  and  never  by 
any  one  whose  genius  does  not  warrant 
him  in  taking  liberties  with  the  language. 
Transpire  is  a  word  that  careless  writers 
continually  employ  instead  of  to  "hap- 
pen." Transpire  originally  signified  to 
emit  insensible  vapor  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  It  was  afterwards  used  met- 
aphorically in  the  sense  of  to  become 
known,  lo  emerge  from  secrecy  into  com- 
parative or  positive  publicity.  This  was 
a  perfectly  permissible  anci  correct  em- 
ployment of  the  word  ;  but  when  a  newspa- 
per writer,  commenting  upon  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Communists  of  Paris  in 
1870,  spoke  of  "  the  events  that  have  re- 
cently transpired  in  France,"  he  used  a 
word  without  comprehending  its  meaning, 
and  outraged  his  mother  tongue.  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  barbarism  of  writing, 
"An  accident  transpired  in  the  streets 
yesterday,"  but  there  is  no  knowing  how 
soon  the  superfine  penny-a-liner  may  ac- 
custom us  to  the  solecism. 

Among  the  recent  vulgarisms  that  have 
crept  into  the  press  is  an  abuse  of  the 
suffix  dom,  from  the  Teutonic  /////;//,  as 
legitimately  used  in  Vmgdofn,  Christen- 
dom,  popedom,  czsLvdom,  duksdom,  earl- 
dom,  wisdom,  msirtyrdom,  irttdom,  etc. 
The  word,  however,  does  not  admit  of 
unlimited  extension  at  the  hands  either 
of  neologists  or  of  would-be-comic  writ- 
ers. 

"Official^^w  is  strong  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Russia."—  Globe.  Still 
worse  than  cff\c\3^dom,  is  womsindom  for 
the  female  sex,  and  trouserdom,  as  used 
by  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1882,  for  the  male  sex  —  as  the 
wearers  of  trousers.  But  as  Mademoi- 
selle Th^r^se  used  to  sing  in  the  cafis 
chantants  of  Paris, "  Rien  n'est  sacrd  pour 
un  sapeur,"  so  nothing  is  sacred  to  the 
grinning  sciolists  who  aspire  to  be  face- 
tious. 

The  much-abused  system  of  competitive 
examination  for  public  employment,  which 
threatens  to  reduce  all  our  young  men  to 
one  dead  level  of  Chinese  mediocrity,  has 
enriched  the  already  too  copious  vocabu- 
lary of  literary  slang  by  two  words :  to 
cram,  and  to  coach.  Cram  is  a  term  of 
disparagement,  but  to  coach  is  considered 
legitimate,  as  in  the  following  advertise- 
ment :  "  A  professor  of  elocution  and  dra- 
matic art,  privately  coaches  amateurs  in 
acting  or  reading."  (The  coach  or  the 
man  who  coaches^  is  sometimes  irrever- 
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ently  but  not  inappropriately  called  a 
grinder). 

Persuasion  is  a  word  that,  besides  its 
ordinary  and  familiar  meaning  —  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  —  has  come  to 
signify  the  particular  belief  of  any  class 
of  dissenters  from  the  doctrines  or  ob- 
servances of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thus, 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  man  is  of  the 
"  Protestant  persuasion,"  the  "  Methodist 
persuasion,'*  the  "  Baptist  persuasion," 
the  *'  Presbyterian  persuasion,"  etc.;  but 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  he  is  of  the 
"Jewish  persuasion,"  the  "  Mahomedan 
persuasion,"  the  "  Buddhist  persuasion," 
etc.,  because  these  are  not  sects  of 
any  greater  faiths  or  religions.  But  the 
prevalence  of  the  word  in  religious  mat- 
ters has  led,  in  the  newspapers,  to  a 
wholly  unjustifiable  abuse  of  it,  by  the 
illiterate  vulgar,  or  by  the  semi-educated 
vulgar,  who  are  more  to  blame  for  their 
ignorance  than  the  utterly  ignorant.  Thus, 
a  reporter  for  the  daily  press,  when  exam- 
ined as  a  witness,  was  asked  what  was 
his  business  or  profession  —  and  replied 
that  he  was  of  the  reportorial  perstia- 
sion  /  just  as,  if  ^n  ass  could  speak,  he 
might  reply,  if  a  similar  question  were 
put  to  him,  that  he  was  "of  the  asinine 
persuasion." 

Equally,  or  even  more,  detestable  is  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  sex.  In  a 
letter  from  West  Hampstead,  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  September  8,  1882,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  alarm  created  by  a  recent 
burglary;  the  writer  recommends  every 
householder  to  discharge  his  revolver 
whenever  he  shall  find  any  unauthorized 
person  of  the  "  male  persuasion  on  his 
premises  during  the  hours  of  darkness." 
More  flagrant  still  is  the  use  of  the  word 
applied  to  a  girl  or  woman,  as  a  "friend 
of  iht female  persuasions^  "  One  of  the 
female  persuasion^  if  she  be  a  cook  in  a 
good  family,  is  an  awfully  good  friend  of 
the  unmarried  policeman,"  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  would-be-comic  writer  in  the 
columns  of  a  would-be-comic  periodical. 

The  loss  of  the  good  old  English  word 
clepe^  which  long  agfo  dropped  out  of  the 
language,  and  which  signified  to  call  a 
thing  by  its  name,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily supplied.  Two  irreverent  and 
vulgar  substitutes  have  recently  been 
found  for  it,  both  in  the  press  and  in  con- 
versation —  in  "  baptize  "and  "  christen." 
These  two  words  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  naming  a  child  of 
Christian  parents  at  the  font,  or  of  re- 
ceiving a  convert  into  the  Christian 
Church,  but  of  late  years  both  have  been 


indiscriminately  and  most  improperly 
used  for  naming  anything  —  from  a  battle 
to  a  ship,  a  street,  or  even  a  dog  or  a 
horse.  For  instance,  in  commenting 
upon  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
grates  to  the  ladies'  gallery  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Times  in  a  leading 
article  remarked  (July  12,  1869):  "The 
grate  question  of  the  ladies*  gallery,  as 
Mr.  Lowe  christened  it.'*  That  horses 
are  christened  may  be  learned  from  a 
writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy  October  7, 
1882,  who  tells  the  world  that  subsequent 
to  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  "  many  a  favorite  hunter  was 
christened  after  Stonewall  Jackson." 
Even  stones  are  christened^  according  to 
a.  writer  in  the  same  newspaper,  October 
22,  1882:  "This  quaint,  strange  fossil, 
commonly  called  thunderbolt,  which  is  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  all  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  strata,  from  the  lowest  lias  to 
the  upper  chalk,  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  large  tenpenny  nail  or  slate 
pin,  and  its  appearance  is  suiSciently  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  which,  in  effect,  sig- 
nifies arrow-head.  The  Germans  called 
the  strange  object  Pfeilstein  and  Donner- 
stein^  and  the  French  christen  it  pierre 
de  foudre,^^  "  Weights  and  measures  " 
may  also  be  christened  according  to  the 
Echo,  May  25,  1880 :  "  On  a  recent  visit 
of  the  weights  and  measures  inspector 
the  unfortunate  standards  were  observed, 
and  Dr.  Siemens  was  summoned  in  due 
form  and  mulcted  in  two  marks  {zs,)  — 
a  warning  to  all  philosophers  who  may 
have  weights  not  properly  christened  by 
the  authorities."  Writing  of  a  fashion* 
able  hairdresser  in  Paris,  the  Globe,  No* 
vember,  1881,  went  so  far  as  to  baptize 
the  action  of  his  scissors :  "  His  place 
has  become  the  fashionable  shaving-shop 
of  all  Paris  and  has  obtained  an  almost 
European  reputation.  Shaving  and  hair- 
cutting  are  a  branch  of  art  in  his  eyes. 
He  studies  the  dress,  appearance,  and 
profession  of  his  sitters,  giving  instruc* 
tions  to  his  acolytes  who  wield  the  shears, 
condescending  at  times  to  add  the  finish- 
ing touches.  He  has  baptized  each  snip 
of  the  scissors  with  some  peculiar  nameS^ 
Even  the  "  club  "  of  a  savage,  according 
to  the  Daily  News,  February  25,  1879, 
was  christened,  "  The  great  hero  of  the 
Zulus,  before  they  knew  Europeans,  was 
a  warrior  who  christened  his  club  *lhe 
watcher  of  the  fords.'  "  The  Globe,  April 
10,  1879,  speaks  of  the  *•*  christening  of 
our  streets,"  —  which  certainly,  if  it  could 
be  effected  with  success  upon  many  of 
the  male  and  female  frequenters,  would 
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be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
**  It  is  quite  surprising  what  a  little  use 
our  modern  i^iles  make  of  history  when 
they  christen  or  re-christen  the  streets 
and  squares  of  our  great  cities." 

Ilk.  —  This  word  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Lowland  Scotch  —  and  signifies 
the  same  —  or  of  the  same  place  —  as  in 
Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  Forbes  of 
Forbes,  Macnab  of  Macnab,  etc.  In 
these  phrases  it  signifies  that  the  man's 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  estate, 
and  ilk  is  substituted,  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion, as  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk^  Forbes 
of  tliat  ilk^  Macnab  of  that  ilk  —  />.,  of 
that  same.  Modern  writers  in  the  press, 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  *'ilk,'' 
and  supposing  that  it  signifies  of  the  same 
kind,  sort,  description,  or  genus,  continu- 
ally make  use  of  it  in  a  sense  that  would 
make  Malckintosh  of  that  ilk  either  laugh 
or  shudder.  Thus  the  Standard,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1880,  speaking  of  several  Parisian 
journals  of  the  same  shade  of  politics, 
says:  "The  Difensey  the  l/nivers,  and 
their  confreres  of  the  same  ilk^  are  loud 
in  their  appeals  to  the  president  to  throw 
the  Chamber  and  the  Republicans  over- 
board." In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1869,  occurs,  "Many  barbarians 
of  this  ilk,  and  even  of  later  times ; "  and 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  February  8,  1870, 
a  writer  informed  his  readers  that  *'  Ma- 
tilda lived  in  St.  John's  villas,  Twicken- 
ham, and  Mr.  Passroore  in  King  Street  of 
the  same  //^." 

Among  the  many  corruptions  which 
have  long  been  creeping  into  the  newspa- 
pers are  the  present  tenses  of  the  verbs 
to  bid  and  to  dare,  which  hasty  writers 
persistently  use  for  the  preterite  and  past 
participle  bade  and  bidden;  dared  and 
durst.  The  fact  is  that  bade  and  durst, 
and  even  dares,  have  become  all  but  obso- 
lete in  our  day,  without  any  possible  rea- 
son either  in  grammar  or  in  euphony. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  not  bade  or  bid- 
den be  used  in  the  following  instances 
from  the  Times  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view? "Mr.  Charles  Dickens  finally 
^V/ farewell  to  Philadelphia." — Times. 
**  Uncertain  even  at  that  epoch  (1864) 
of  Austria's  fidelity,  Prussia  bid  high 
for  German  leadership."  —  Times.  "He 
called  his  servants>and  ^/^/them  procure 
firearms." — Times.  "The  competition 
is  so  sharp  and  general  that  the  leader  of 
to-day  can  never  be  sure  that  he  will  not 
be  outbid  to-morrow."  —  Quarterly  Re- 
view. And  why  not  durst  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley  ?    "  Neither  her  maidens  nor  the  priest 


dare  speak  to  her  for  half  an  hour."  — 
"  Hereward  the  Wake." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  anv 
newspaper  —  daily  or  weekly  —  metropol- 
itan or  provincial,  or  any  magazine  or 
periodical  whatever,  without  finding  the 
mathematical  word  "factor"  employed  on 
every  variety  of  occasion.  No  doubt  the 
word  is  sometimes  convenient,  and  if 
only  used  sparingly  might  be  accepted  as 
a  welcome  substitute  for  many  an  awk- 
ward  periphrasis ;  but  its  constant  itera- 
tion, without  reason  or  relevancy,  is  a 
nuisance.  Take  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  its  misuse,  selected  at 
random  from  recent  newspapers.  Writ- 
ing of  the  desire  of  the  Americans  to 
possess  a  monolith  or  obelisk,  such  as 
that  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  London  by 
the  liberah'ty  and  public  spirit  of  Sir  Eras- 
mus Wilson,  the  Daily  Telej^raph  re- 
marks, October  12,  1880:  "  If  Americans 
really  travel  abroad,  as  the  New  York 
IVorld  setms  to  think,  because  they  have 
no  obelisks  at  home,  defeated  Europe  will 
not  grudge  them  the  most  superior  mono- 
lith. It^seems  that  a  man  of  wealth  and 
leisure  'finds  no  interest  to  keep  him  in 
New  York  compared  to  what  allures  him 
to  foreign  capitals.'  If  obelisks  make  a 
factor  in  the  sum  of  foreign  allurements, 
by  all  means  let  New  York  have  one  or 
more  all  to  herself."  The  weather  has 
also  its  "  factor,'*  according  to  the  Globe, 
May  28,  1877 :  "  As  one  of  the  factors  of 
weather,  such  as  temperature,  humidity, 
or  atmospheric  pressure."  So  also  the 
decline  of  English  opera  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  "  factor."  "  But  we,  while  la- 
menting that  no  English  opera  exists, 
overlooK  the  most  essential  factor  in  the 
case.  Take  our  music  schools,  for  exam- 
ple. What  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic doing  on  behalf  of  opera?  Abso- 
lutely nothing  beyond  providing  a  small 
supply  of  men  for  the  orchestra."  —  Daily 
Telegraph,  October  25,  1877.  The  Jes- 
uits and  Jesuitism  have  also  their  "  fac- 
tor." "Jesuitism  has  been  charged  with 
atrocious  crimes,  credited  with  fabulous 
influence,  supposed  to  possess  almost 
superhuman  cunning.  But  through  evil 
report  and  good  report  it  has  preserved 
its  existence,  and  has  made  itself  2i  factor 
not  to  be  neglected  by  any  statesman  or 
historian."  —  Daily  News,  November, 
1879.  ^^'  Gladstone,  with  his  influential 
name  and  real  scholarship,  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  misuse  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  article  on  "the  Hellenic  Fac- 
tor in  the  Eastern  Question  "  appears 
translated  into  Spanish  in  the  Rcvista 
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Contemfioranen  of  April  30.  Following 
the  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone  —  and  writ- 
ing on  the  Eastern  Question  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attempted  solution  of  it  — 
the  Daily  Teie^raph^  November  30,  1879, 
says :  "Another  delusion  dispelled  by  this 
war  is  that  which  apprehends  Russia  to 
bea  civilizing/«^/<?rin  the  East-European 
problem.''  Soap  and  water  are  also  de- 
clared to  come  under  the  category  of 
factors :  "  The  Revising  Barrister  appears 
fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  soap  and 
water  as  an  important /«r/^r  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization."  Crabs,  lobsters, 
oysters  are  "  factors,"  though  not  of  the 
highest  order,  according  to  the  Standard^ 
September  26,  1882:  *♦  Shellfish  in  the 
past,  even  more  than  at  the  present  date, 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  man's  dietary,  though,  indeed,  if  we  are 
to  accept  without  cavil  Brillat-Savarin's 
famous  dictum,  *  Dis-moi  ce  que  tu  man- 
ges^ etje  te  dirai  qui  tu  es^  they  cannot  be 
accorded  a  lofty  grade  among  the  factors 
of  civilization.'* 

Nihijism  in  Russia  is  also  z,  factor^  or  it 
might  be  said  a  malefactor,  *•  The  des- 
peration of  the  reckless  minority  organized 
against  the  czar  is  a  stx'\OMs  factor^  which 
cannot  be  left  out  of  the  account."  —  Daily 
Telegraphy  September  22,  1882.  "The 
false  prophet  of  the  Soudan  is  a  factor  in 
the  situation  with  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  promptly  have  to  reckon."  — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  October  24,  1882.  A 
culinary  artist  who,  in  a  popular  penny 
journal,  endeavors  to  instruct  the  public 
on  the  secrets  of  gastronomy,  informs  his 
readers  that  **  the  gre^t  factor  \n  the  dress- 
ing of  a  salad  is  good  Lucca  oil  and  plenty 
of  it;  "  while  another  periodical  says  that 
"the  cssentiaiyiz^/^rof  a  good  pancake  is 
an  egg."  "  A  profuse  expenditure  of  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  applied  in  a  practical 
manner,  has  been  a  very  powerful  factor 
amongst  not  a  few  potent  agencies  in 
bringing  ignorant,  neutral,  ancf  apathetic 
voters  to  the  poll."  —  Globe^  March  12, 
1882.  A  fashionable  society  paper,  as 
journals  of  that  class  are  absurdly  called, 
declares  that  "one  of  iht  factors  of  her 
Majesty's  health  is  a  residence  in  the 
Highlands."  A  few  further  specimens  of 
the  abuse  of  the  word  in  literary  compo- 
sition are  selected  at  random:  "Russia 
has  once  more  become  a  m\g\i\y  factor  in 
Europe."  —  Z?^/7y  Telegraph,  April  26, 
1880.  "  The  hostile  attitude  of  Secocoeni 
is  no  new  factor  \n  the  general  situation  in 
Africa."— 7////^j,  March  10,  1879.  "The 
prepossession  of  the  police  against  prison- 
ers is  a.  factor  in  any  case  for  the  prosecu- 
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tion."  — Daily  Telegraph,  March  17,  i88a 
"  Which  made  the  old  boots  an  expressive 
factor  in  the  character  of  the  man."  — 
A  fay  Fair,  April  5, 1879.  "  A  good  diges- 
tion is  always  quoted  as  a  factor  in  the 
composition  of  happiness."  —  Pall  A/all 
Gazette,  April  29,  1880.  "Whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  wishes  it  or  not,  he  must  be 
its  (the  new  ministry's)  vital  factor?^  — 
Standard,  April  13,  1880.  "This  country 
is  still  an  important /Jif/<7r  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe " -^  IVorld,  March  24,  1880. 
"  Fifty  years  ago  the  duel  was  still  a  rec- 
ognized and  Important /Jzr/^r  in  English 
politics."  —  Gloie,  March  15,  1880.  "A 
few  years  ago  M.  Rochefort  was  a  serious 
factor  in  French  politics."  —  Daily  News^ 
March  24,  1880.  "  The  elector  who,  with- 
out being  actually  illiterate,  is  merely 
stupid,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexinjjr 
factors  that  the  wire-pullers  have  to  reck- 
on with."  —  Daily  Telegraph,  April  8, 
1880. 

Had  and  Would,  —  The  colloquial  use 
of  the  same  contraction  Pdiox  \  had  and 
1  would h2LS  been  extended  imperceptibly 
into  writing  and  printing,  with  results  that 
threaten  to  supersede  would  altogether 
and  to  replace  it  most  improperly  by  had. 
Same  of  our  ablest  writers  have  fallen 
into  this  inelegancy,  or  allowed  their 
printers  to  do  so  —  among  others  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  says  in  "  The  Virginians," 
"  I  had  rsither  have  lost  an  arm,"  instead 
of  "  I  would  rather  have  lost  an  arm ; " 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  "  a  doom  for 
Quashee  (the  negro)  which  I  had  rather 
not  contemplate,'' instead  of  *^  would  rzih^ 
er  not."  Instances  of  this  unnecessary 
corruption  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  so 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and 
a  century  later  in  the  usually  well  writtea 
and  classical  pages  of  "  The  Tatler  "  and 
"  The  Spectator." 

When  had\s  followed  by  the  word  M^ 
ter,  as  in  the  phrase  "you  had  better,"  it 
is  an  improper  substitute  for  would,  though 
"  you  had  better  do  so  and  so "  has  the 
small  advantage  of  being  more  laconic 
than  the  synonymous  phrase,  "  //  would 
be  better  \l  you  aid  so  and  so."  When  had 
is  followed  by  have,  its  use  is  still  more 
ungrammatical.  Thus  when  the  Timts^ 
March  12,  1879,  says,  "  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  had  better  have  kept  to  his  original 
proposal,"  it  means  that  "  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  would  have  ^ont  better  to  keep, 
or  to  have  kept,  to  his  original  proposal." 
So  also  the  Spectator,  March  2,  1879, 
when  it  wrote,  "  The  motion  hadheWex  be 
withdrawn,"  was  guilty  of  a  permissible 
colloquialism,  but  was  grammatically  ia- 
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correct,  and  should  have  written,  *'It  would 
be  beiler  if  the  motion  were  withdrawn." 
In  like  manner  the  Examiner  fell  into 
the  prevalent  carelessness,  when  it  wrote, 
March  2,  1879,  "  If  the  University  of 
London,  after  an  existence  of  forty  years, 
cannot  produce  a  competent  man,  it  had 
better  cease  to  exist." 

The  style  oratorical  first  prominently 
introduced  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  crit- 
ical essays  has  been,  and  is,  imitated  ad 
nauseam  by  writers  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  intencfed  to  be  forcible,  but  is  only 
forcibly-feeble  at  the  best.  When  an  ora- 
tor, in  the  height  of  his  argument  or  his 
passion,  omits  his  adjective  and  stops  the 
flow  of  his  words  to  supply  it,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "It  has  been  said^  and  excellently 
well  saidy'^  he  is  perfectly  justified  in 
strengthening  his  meaning  by  an  after- 
thought, even  though  it  lead  to  a  sur- 
plusage of  words ;  but  when  a  writer,  who 
can  supply  the  missing  epithet  in  its 
proper  place  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  the 
manuscript,  writes  as  if  he  were  making  a 
speech,  the  mannerism,  if  too  often  re- 
peated, becomes  painful  to  the  reader. 
Thus,  when  the  Standard^  May  lb,  1882, 
writes,  •*  Though  direct  proof  may  as  yet 
be  wanting,  the  vast  majority  of  the  En- 
elish  people  will  belicoe^  and  rightly 
believe^  that  the  Phoenix  Park  victims 
were  butchered  with  American  knives, 
and  their  murderers  paid  with  American 
gold,"  the  two  believes  are  neither  neces- 
sary nor  in  good  taste ;  and  **  the  English 
people  will  rij;htly  believe  "  would  be  bet- 
ter than  "  belie2>e,  and  rightly  believe^^ 

The  Freeman's  yournal  on  the  same 
subject  has,  "  Ireland  would  welcome  with 
a  sense  of  profound  relief  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  chief  secretaryship  of  any 
English  politician  except  Mr.  Forster, 
because  it  would  be  assumed^  and  natu- 
rally assumed^  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Forster  means  a  return  in  a  more  intense 
form  to  the  policy  of  coercion."  Why 
the  repetition  of  assumed?  and  does  the 
repetition  add  either  to  the  sense  or  the 
elegance  of  the  phrase?    . 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  possesses  a 
writer  or  writers  with  whom  this  manner* 
ism  appears  to  be  a  favorite.  Thus,  on 
November  1,  1882,  we  find  in  its  columns, 
**The  usually  apathetic  majority  of  disap- 
pointed citizens  have  revolted^  and  suc- 
cessfully revolted'''  On  October  26, 1882, 
it  has,  **The  constituency  will  conclude^ 
and  properly  conclude.^'*  On  September 
20,  1882,  the  same  journal  has  two  ex- 
amples of  this  affectation,  **  Who  do 
not  prepare^  and  carefully  prepare^''  and 
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"Which  are  all  items^  and  important 
items, '^  The  Standard  offends  in  the 
same  manner,  **  Everything  obliges  us  to 
assume^  and  to  assume  with  much  confi' 
dence;'^  and  "We  say  it,  and  say  it  ad- 
visedly." So  also  the  Morning  Advertiser 
of  November  i,  1882,  has,  "'They  thinks 
and  rightly  think,  the  question  of  proce- 
dure one  which  especially  concerns  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
Daily  Telegraphy  November  6,  1882,  in 
expatiatinir  on  the  beauties  and  amenities 
of  Hampstead  Heath  as  a  recreation 
ground  for  London,  says  that  the  neigh- 
boring inhabitants  ^^  thought^  and  very 
properly  thought^  that  cricket  ought  not 
to  be  forbidden." 

Exaggeration,  or  attempted  intensifica- 
tion of  language,  especially  in  the  use  of 
epithets,  is  one  of  the  colloquial  or  lit- 
erary vices  of  the  age,  and  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  newspapers.  If  a 
thing  is  very  good,  or  exceedingly  good, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  so  in  simple 
terms.  Very^  is  but  a  weak  word  in  the 
requirements  of  modern  times,  which  in- 
sist on  the  stronger  epithets  of  awfully,  or 
dreadfully,  to  express  a  becoming  sense 
of  the  charms  either  of  beauty,  health, 
wealth,  or  mirth.  Awfully  handsome, 
awfully  well,  awfully  rich,  or  awfully  fun- 
ny, are  common  colloquialisms.  Then 
"awfully"  is  varied  ad  libitum  by  dread- 
fully, or  even  by  excruciatingly.  A  very 
funny  farce  would  be  but  a  poor  thing  in 
the  parlance  of  to-day,  and  must  be  de- 
scribed as  ^^  screamingly  iMnnyy*  if  it  were 
expected  to  be  acceptable  to  the  jaded 
frequenters  of  any  modern  theatre.  To 
burst  into  tears  is  no  longer  a  permissible 
phrase  in  the  language  of  novelists,  noth- 
ing less  than  a  flood  or  a  deluge  of  tears 
will  suffice  for  their  exigencies;  while  to 
be  applauded,  signifies  nothing  unless  the 
recipient  of  the  public  favor  be  applauded 
"to  the  skies." 

The  introduction  of  new  words  into  the 
language,  or  the  formation  of  new  words 
upon  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  bases,  is  no 
difficult  process.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
procuring  their  acceptance.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  force  them  into  favor  or  into 
general  use  if  prematurely  or  unnecessa- 
rily compounded.  In  the  "  New  World 
of  Words,"  1678,  by  Edward  Phillips, 
which  borrowed  its  title  from  a  previous 
work  by  Florio,  "  The  World  of  Words," 
there  is  inserted  by  way  of  appendix  a  list 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  words,  which  he 
declared  "  to  be  formed  of  such  affected 
words  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  as  are 
either  to  be  used  warily,  and  upon  occa- 
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sion  only,  or  totally  to  be  rejected  as 
barbarous,  or  illejjally  compounded  and 
derived."  Of  these  prohibited  or  partially 
prohibited  words,  only  eleven  have  made 
good  their  footing  in  the  language  during 
more  than  two  centuries.  These  eleven, 
which  in  our  day  could  not  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  to  which  it  seems  strange 
that  any  one  could  ever  have  objected,  are 
"autograph,  aurist,  bibliograph,  circum- 
stantiate, evangelize,  ferocious,  holograph, 
inimical,  misanthropist,  misogynist,  and 
syllogize."  Possibly,  during  the  next  two 
centuries,  a  few  more  of  the  strange 
words  collected  by  Phillips  may  force 
their  way  into  colloquial  or  literary  favor ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  the 
adoption  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  such 
as  fallacilogueniy  speaking  deceitfully 
or  fallaciously ;  floccification^  setting  at 
nought ;  homodox^  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
lubidinity^  obscenity ;  mauricide^  a  mouse- 
killer;  nugipolyloquous^  speaking  much 
about  trifles;  spurcidical,  obscene;  7////- 
pinarity^  fox-like  cunning;  and  alpicide^ 
a  mole-catcher,  and  others  equally  egre- 
gious. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  very 
many  of  the  words  which  met  with  his  ap- 
proval, and  found  a  place  in  his  **  World 
of  Words,"  have  died  out,  and  are  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  present  generation. 
Who,  for  instance,  could  divine  that 
Perre-ungh  meant  adorned  with  precious 
stones  or  picrreries  ?  or  even  guess  at  the 
signification  oi  passundaiion  f 

Of  late  years,  especially  since  the  abo- 
lition of  what  were  called  the  taxes  on 
knowledge,  viz.,  the  excise  duty  on  paper 
and  the  newspaper  stamp,  and  the  conse- 
quent establishment  of  the  penny  press, 
many  new  words  have  been  introduced  by 
the  rapid  and  careless,  and  also  by  the 
semi-educated  penmen  who  cater  for  the 
daily  and  weekly  press.  A  number  of 
old  English  words  —  current  in  the 
United  States  —  have  been  reintroduced 
into  English  with  the  <:Ioss  of  apparent 
novelty,  but  also  with  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  vulgarity  broadly  impressed 
upon  them.  And  not  alone  in  the  press, 
but  in  society.  Men  of  education,  some 
of  them  moving  in  high  or  the  highest 
circles,  have  condescended  to  repeat  in 
their  daily  or  customary  conversation  the 
language  of  costermongers  and  of  grooms 
ana  jockeys,  and  to  use  it  as  if  it  were 
good  English.  The  basest  slang  of  the 
streets  is  but  too  frequently  heard  among 
educated  people,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter than  to  use  it,  and  has  invaded  the 
forum  and  the  senate  —  if  it  have  not  yet 
penetrated   into    the    pulpit     '*  Bloke," 
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"  dufifer,"  and  "  cad  "  are  words  familiar 
to  aristocratic  lips.  "  Who  is  that  awfully 
fine  filly.'* "says  Fitz-Noodle  to  his  com- 
panion at  an  evening  party;  "she's 
dreadfully  nicely  groomed  !  "  As  if  the 
fine  girl  had  just  been  trotted  out  of  the 
stable,  after  a  careful  curry-combing,  or 
rubbing  down.  Even  ladies  —  but  fortu- 
nately not  gentlewomen  —  have  caught 
the  contagion  of  vulgarity  from  their  hus- 
bands, lovers,  or  brothers,  and  defiled 
their  fair  lips  with  what  is  called  fast  lan- 
guage, and  with  words  which,  if  they  only 
knew  their  meaning  and  origin,  they  might 
blush  to  pronounce  —  if  blushing  were 
still  in  fashion. 

Though  new  words,  however  unobjec-' 
tionable  in  their  origin,  are  slow  to  find 
favor,  they  are  destined  to  live  hereafter 
in  the  language  if  they  express  meanings 
or  shades  of  meanings  better  or  more 
tersely  than  the  pre-existing  terms  or 
combinations.  Of  five  among  such  useful 
neologisms  that  have  all  but  established 
themselves  —  namely  folklore^  outcome^ 
funster^  criticaster^  and  disacquainted^ 
only  the  first  has  as  yet  been  admitted  to 
the  honors  of  the  dictionary.  Outcome  is 
in  constant  use,  so  constant  that  it  threat- 
ens, though  without  occasion,  to  supers 
sede  entirely  its  more  ancient  synonyms, 
"result"  and  "issue."  Criticaster  is  as 
legitimate  a  word  as  poetaster,  and  is 
much  needed  for  the  proper  designation 
of  the  little  presumptuous  and  often  igno- 
rant pretenders  to  literature  and  art,  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  their  betters,  and 
squeak  their  praise — and  more  often 
their  dispraise  —  through  the  penny  trum- 
pets of  the  time.  Funster  —  founded  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  recognized  word 
punster  —  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  language, 
and  is  much  better  than  "wag,"  "joker," 
or  "funnyman,"  with  which  it  is  synony- 
mous. To  say  that  we  are  disacquainted 
I  with  a  person,  to  whom  we  were  formerly 
'  more  or  less  known,  is  a  better  locution 
than  to  say  that  we  have  "dropped  his 
acquaintance,"  and  will  doubtless  make 
good  its  footing.  It  is  not  exactly  a  new 
word,  but  a  revival  of  one  that  has  been 
obsolete  during  two  or  three  centuries. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  endorse^ 
borrowed    from    the    language    of   com- 
merce, and  originally  signifying  to  write 
one*s  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, is  a  gain  to  the  language,  in  the 
sense  in  which  in  our  day  it  is  too  com- 
monly employed.      I    endorse  that  state- 
j  ment,  I  endorse  that  opinion,  are  not  bet- 
'  ter  than  to  say,  I  agree  in  that  opinion,  or 
I  I  confirm  that  statement,  though  perhaps 
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more  consistent  with  the  train  of  thought 
among.a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers." 

The  English  language  still  waits  for 
many  new  words  —  and  will  receive  them 
as^the  time  rolls  on.  Among  the  most 
urgent  of  ihem  is  a  synonym  for  **  whole- 
sale "  in  the  uncommercial  sense.  To 
sp>eak  of  wholesale  objtictions,  wholesale 
robberies,  or  wholesale  murders,  is  to 
employ  a  word  that  labors  under  the 
double  disadvantage  of  inadequacy  and 
vulgarity.  The  French  phrase  g/t  ^ros  is 
something,  though  not  much  better.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  En- 
glish language  is  not  alone  in  the  abuse  of 
this  commercial  word  as  applied  to  mat- 
ters entirely  non-commercial,  and  in  no 
way  pertaining  to  the  shop.  But  doubt- 
less if  a  word  were  coined  for  such  an 
epithet  as  ^^  wholesale  murder,"  it  would 
not  be  generally  or  even  partially  accept- 
ed. Many  new  words,  or  words  long 
si-nce  obsolete  in  England,  come  back  to 
as  from  the  United  States,  that  retain  very 
many  Shakespearian  and  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth -century  expressions  that 
have  long  disappeared  from  the  literary 
language  of  the  nineteenth,  and  are  grad- 
ually Ending  their  way  into  currency 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  newspapers.  Of  words  entirely  new 
to  English  proper,  which  have  recently 
come  into  favor,  are  skedaddle,  boss, 
ranche,  bosfus,  caucus,  and  vamose. 
Among  political  I  phrases,  derived  from 
the  vernacular  of  wild  and  uncultivated 
territory,  are  log-rollings  wire-pullings  and 
axe-grinding ;  and  of  new  combinations 
of  old  words,  and  of  more  or  less  justifi- 
able innovations  upon  the  old  rules  of 
grammatical  construction,  are  to  collide^ 
instead  of  to  come  into  collision;  burgle^ 
instead  of  to  commit  a  burglary;  and  to 
telescope  —  applied  to  railway  accidents 
when  the  force  of  a  collision  causes  the 
cars  or  carriages  to  run  or  fit  into  each 
other,  like  the  lengthening  and  conse- 
quently shortening  skides  of  a  telescope. 
Of  them,  collide  must  be  accepted  as  a 
clear  gain ;  burgle  will  pass  muster,  among 
comic  writers  especially,  and  will  doubt- 
less, though  wholly  irregular,  succeed  in 
establishing  itself^-- at  first  in  jest,  and 
afterwards  in  earnest ;  while  **  to  tele- 
scope,'' in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  lately 
become  popular,  is  so  useful  in  avoiding 
a  periphrasis,  and  so  picturesque  besides, 
that  it  promises  to  become  indispensable. 

The  American  word  **  boss "  supplies 
in  some  respects  a  deficiency  or  corrects 
an  inaccuracy  in  its  nearly  synonymous 
word    "master."     The    very   free    and 


haughtily  independent  American  work- 
man recognizes  no  "master"  in  his  em- 
ployer, but  calls  him  his  "boss,"  and 
thinks  that  "  master  "  is  a  word  only  fit  to 
be  used  by  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery; 
which  in  their  new  state  of  freedom  even 
the  negroes  are  beginning  to  repudiate. 
A  boss  signifies  not  so  much  a  "  master'* 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  an 
overseer,  a  director,  a  manager,  and  the 
verb  to  "boss"  means  to  superintend,  to 
manage,  to  control,  or  be  responsible  for 
the  labor  of  the  workmen  and  the  proper 
completion  of  their  work.  The  word  has 
been  partially  adopted  by  the  En;^lish 
newspapers,  one  of  which  informed  its 
readers  through  the  medium  of  its  ubiq- 
uitous and  omniscient  London  correspon- 
dent, that  it  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  "  was  the  boss  of  the 
Birmingham  Caucus."  The  St,  yames^s 
Gazette  oi  November  ii,  1882,  in  an  article 
on  American  politics,  and  the  results  upon 
the  stale  of  parties  of  the  recent  elections 
of  State  functionaries,  and  the  pernicious 
system  of  exacting  an  annual  contribution 
from  any  official,  high  or  low,  who  owes 
his  place  to  the  organization  of  either  the 
new  Republican  or  Democratic  party, 
says:  "Among  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  reaction  against  the  Republican  party 
in  America,  the  scandalous  persistence  of 
the  leaders  in  keeping  up  the  system  of 
political  assessments  on  public  officers 
must  be  reckoned  as  the  chief.  The  ma- 
chine theory  on  the  subject  is  simple 
enough.  The  office-holders  owe  their 
places  to  their  party ;  therefore  they  ought 
to  contribute  from  their  pay  to  the  cam- 
paign funds.  Control  of  these  funds  gives 
the  bosses  their  chief  power.  .  .  .  The 
machine  methods  have  failed  this  time. 
But  that,  the  bosses  will  say  to  the  reform- 
ers, is  because  you  chose  to  be  disgusted 
with  them.  You  thwarted  us,  no  doubt ; 
but  you  have  still  to  show  that  you  can 
lead  on  the  lines  of  purity,  the  masses  that 
we  controlled  by  corruption."  "  Boss " 
in  this  passage  is  correctly  used  as  an 
American  word  for  a  purely  American 
practice,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  neither 
the  word  nor  the  thing  will  ever  become 
naturalized  in  this  country.  "  Boss,"  or 
"to  boss,"  was, according  to  some  philolo- 
gists, originally  introduced  into  the  New 
World  by  Irish  or  Scottish  immigrants, 
from  the  Gaelic  bos^  the  hand.  But  this 
is  erroneous.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Dutch  settlers  who  first  colonized 
New  Amsterdam,  first  called  New  York 
by  the  English  when  the  colony  changed 
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masters  by  coming  into  possession  of  the 
British  government.  Baas  in  the  Dutch 
language  signifies  a  master,  or  the  fore- 
man of  a  workshop.  Perhaps  even  the 
English-speaking  population  of  the  States, 
if  they  had  known  that  "boss"  was  no 
other  than  Dutch  for  master,  might  in 
their  republican  pride  have  repudiated 
the  word  and  invented  another. 

The  constant  and  rapidly  increasing  in- 
tercourse between  Great  l3ritain  and  the 
United  States,  the  growing  influence  and 
enterprise  of  American  newspapers,  and 
the  consequent  circulation  in  this  country 
of  the  most  important  among  them,  to- 
gether with  the  ample  quotations  which 
are  made  from  them  in  the  London  and 
provincial  press,  tend,  imperceptibly  per- 
haps, but  very  effectually,  to  Americanize 
the  style  as  well  as  the  language  of  news- 
paper writers  in  this  country,  especially 
of  those  who  do  not  stand  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  scholarship.  Fifty,  or  even  forty, 
years  ago  what  are  called  **  leading  arti- 
cles "  were  much  fewer  and  better  written 
than  they  are  now.  One  really  s:ood  lead- 
ing article  was  considered  sufficient  edi- 
torial comment  for  one  day,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  with  all 
the  principal  journals  of  the  metropolis  to 
publish  at  least  four  such  articles  every 
morning,  even  though  the  subjects  really 
worthy  of  comment  do  not  amount  to  half 
the  number.  The  provincial  journals  too 
often  follow  the  unnecessary  example,  and 
instead  of  filling  their  columns  with  news, 
which  their  readers  require,  fill  them  with 
stale  opinions  and  vapid  commentaries 
which  nobody  cares  about.  So  careless 
and  slipshod,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
style  of  these  articles,  that  cultivated  and 
busy  men  are  often  compelled  to  pass 
them  over  unread.  A  learned  man,  who 
filled  the  position  of  sub-editor  to  the 
Mornin(r  Advertiser^  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  called  to  account  by  the  committee 
of  management,  composed  of  licensed 
victuallers,  for  inserting  a  paragraph  of 
news  one  day  which  had  appeared  in  its 
columns  on  the  day  previous.  The  sub- 
editor denied  the  fact.  The  indignant 
committee  thereupon  produced  the  para- 
graph in  question  —  which  had  been 
quoted  and  commented  upon  in  a  "lead- 
ing "  article  —  and  asked  for  an  explana 
tion.  "  I  never  read  the  leading  articles," 
replied  the  peccant  sub-editor;  "I  have 
too  much  regard  for  pure  English  to  run 
the  risk  of  contamination." 

When,  about  forty  years  ago,  Albany 
Fonblanque  of  the  Examt'/ter,  John  Black, 
Charles    BuUer,  and    W.  J.  Fox  of   the 


Morning  Chronicle^  with  other  now  for- 
gotten masters  of  style,  who  were  both 
scholars  and  politicians,  were  connected 
with  the  daily  press  of  the  metropolis, 
the  paucity  as  well  as  the  purity  of  tl^eir 
contributions  excited  general  attention 
and  admiration  ;  but  in  our  day  the  \txy 
multiplicity  of  leading  articles  deprives 
them  of  the  notice  which  they  might  oth- 
erwise receive.  Not  that  the  chief  lights 
of  our  daily  literature  do  anything  to  de- 
teriorate or  vulgarize  the  language.  That 
unhappy  task  remains  to  the  third-rate 
writers,  who  allow  their  slight  stock  of 
good  English  to  be  diluted  with  the  infe- 
rior vernacular  verbiage  that  reacts  upon 
us  from  the  United  States,  where  the  En- 
glish of  the  farm,  the  workshop,  or  the 
counter  is  considered,  with  true  republi- 
can equality,  to  be  quite  good  enough  for 
the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  the  press.  The 
evils  of  this  ultra-plebeian  style  of  writ- 
ing are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  United 
States  themselves.  A  recent  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly^  speaking  of  the 
press  in  that  country,  condemns  in  very 
forcible  terms  "its  insidious  blood-poi- 
soning at  the  well  of  English  undefiled;" 
"  its  malign  infatuation  for  coarseness  and 
slang ;  "  "  its  corrupt  and  mongrel  vocab- 
ulary;" "its  vampire  persistency;"  and 
"its  salacious  flavoring  of  scandal." 
These  are  hard  words,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  wholly  unmerited. 

But  language  always  deteriorates  when 
the  morals  of  a  people  become  depraved, 
when  the  growth  of  political  corruption 
hardens  the  heart  and  dulls  the  conscience 
of  a  nation ;  when  men,  and  worse  still 
when  women,  lose  the  feeling  and  the 
habit  of  reverence,  and  when  the  cynical 
sneer  or  the  senseless  ridicule  of  the  high 
and  low  vulgar  are  fashionable.  When 
honest  love  is  designated  as  "spoons" 
and  spooniness,  when  disinterested  friend- 
ship which  does  not  value  friendship  for 
its  own  priceless  self,  but  for  what  real  or 
supposed  advantage  it  may  bring  to  the 
person  who  pretends  to  leel  it,  is  de- 
clared to  be  folly  —  the  language  in  which 
such  sentiments  are  uttered  is  already  in 
course  of  putrefaction.  And  when  the 
lives  of  the  great  multitude  of  men-  and 
women,  and  even  of  children,  are  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  care  and  struggles 
necessary  to  surmount  the  difficulties  and 
soften  the  hardships  of  merely  animal 
existence,  and  when  consequently  little 
time  or  taste  is  left  them  for  intellectual 
enjoyment  or  mutual  improvement,  the 
deterioration  of  language  receives  an  inv 
petus  which  gradually  hastens  the  und^ 
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sirable  consummation  of  renderino;  the 
pure  speech  of  our  fathers  or  grandfathers 
unintelligible  to  their  degenerate  descen- 
dants. 

A  noble  language  leads  necessarily  to 
a  noble  literature,  and  these  in  indissolu- 
ble union  are  the  grandest  inheritances 
and  most  justifiable  pride  of  a  nation. 
Rome  and  Greece  as  powers  in  the  world 
have  passed  away,  but  their  language  and 
literature  remain  the  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  their  departed  glory.  Our  noble 
English  language  must  of  necessity  re- 
ceive modifications  and  accretions  as  the 
ages  roll  onwards.  But  our  present  and 
future  writers,  without  rejecting  the  new 
words  that  are  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
enrich  or  extend  the  language,  should 
make  it  their  duty  and  their  pride  to  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  posterity  the  splendid 
heritage  which  has  been  entrusted  to  their 
guardianship.  The  task  is  more  difficult 
now  than  it  was  a  hundred  years' ago.  At 
that  date  the  contaminating  innuences 
were  few  and  feeble.  Now  they  are  many 
and  strong;  but  none  the  less,  and  all  the 
greater,  is  the  duty  of  all  who  can  help  to 
do  so  to  keep,  like  Chaucer,  the  "well  of 
pure  English  undefiled;"  let  the  defile- 
ment come  whence  it  will,  whether  from 
the  corruption  of  manners  or  the  force  of 
evil  example. 

Dudley  Errington. 
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"  On  establishing  myself  as  a  lawyer  at 
Limerick,  in  1854,  1  found  a  regiment  of 
infantry  stationed  there,  and  I  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  most  of  the  officers. 
They  were  a  set  of  light-hearted,  jollv  fel- 
lows, mostly  Irishmen,  —  heavy  drinkers, 
passionate  gamblers,  and  known  as  the 
best  steeplechase-riders  in  the  country. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  would 
not  go  across  country  as  the  crow  flies. 
But  the  boldest  among  them  was  Lieu- 
tenant Edwin  Hellington.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family, 
had  a  good  allowance,  and  kept  several 
horses.  Somehow  or  other  he  always 
managed  to  get  hold  of  the  best  animals 
to  be  had  for  money.  His  judgment  was 
wonderfully  correct  in  matters  of  horse- 
flesh, and  the  shrewdest  dealer  could  not 
get  the  better  of  him.    He  was  present  at 


every  *gentleman*s  race;*  and  during  the 
first  year  1  was  in  Limerick  he  must  have 
won  a  large  sum  of  money. 

"To  be  known  as  a  good  horseman 
was  a  title  of  honor  in  the  regiment.  The 
officers  were  not  envious  of  their  com- 
rade^s  good  luck,  and  did  not  object  to  his 
winning  any  amount  of  money  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  his  neck.  However,  Helling- 
ton was  not  much  liked.  He  led  a  retired 
life,  was  seldom  seen  at  social  gatherings, 
never  attended  a  ball  or  a  picnic,  and  when 
free  from  duty,  was  mostly  devoted  to  rid- 
ing his  horses  over  lonely  country  roads 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

"I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  intro- 
duced to  every  officer  in  the  regiment, 
from  the  colonel  down  to  the  youngest 
ensign ;  yet  I  never  saw  Hellington,  ex- 
cept at  a  distance.  One  of  his  comrades, 
Charles  O'Brien,  who,  after  Hellington, 
was  considered  the  best  steeplechase- 
rider  in  the  regiment,  and  with  whom  I 
had  grown  particularly  infimate,  said  to 
me  one  day,  on  my  expressing  a  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  rival,  — 

** '  Well,  I  will  introduce  you,  if  you 
like;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  you 
will  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  un- 
pleasant fellow.' 

**  I  looked  at  Hellington  that  day  for 
the  first  time  more  closely.  He  had. a 
cold,  cruel  face,  red  hair,  a  remarkably 
high  forehead,  and  small,  piercing  eyes, 
which  never  looked  straight  at  you,  but 
seemed  to  wander  restlessly  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another.  For  one  moment  our 
eyes  met,  and  he  must  have  noticed  that 
I  was  scrutinizing  him,  for  he  gazed  at  me 
in  such  a  wicked  manner  that  I  at  once 
lost  all  further  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  him. 

**A  few  days  later  the  garrison  races 
took  place.  The  event  of  the  day  was  a 
steeplechase,  for  which  the  best  horses  in 
the  county  and  the  best  riders  in  the  regi- 
ment had  been  entered.  On  this  occasion 
Hellington  rode  a  *dark*  horse,  which 
passed  the  stand  with  splendid  action ; 
and  on  being  started,  he  took  the  lead  at 
a  furious  pace. 

"  *  Too  fast  to  last,'  said  some  of  the 
spectators.  *  He  knows  what  he  is  about,' 
replied  others. 

"Indeed  his  horse  seemed  to  possess 
great  power,  and  led  the  field  by  a  distance 
of  ten  lengths,  as  far  as  one  could  see. 
Presently  all  the  riders  disappeared  be- 
hind a  little  copse.  A  moment  later,  on 
again  coming  into  sight,  several  of  the 
horses  were  close  to  each  other. 

"*  White -and -blue   wins  T     was    the 
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shout  from  the  stand.     '  O'Brien  leads ! 
Where  is  Hellington?' 

"*Come  to  grief!*  some  one  called 
out;  but  everybody's  attention  was  now 
concentrated  on  the  little  group  which 
was  fast  approaching  the  winning-post. 

"  *  Blue  -  and  •  white  wins  !  bravo, 
O'Brien!' 

"Whilst  most  of  the  spectators  rushed 
to  the  stand  to  see  the  winner  weighed, 
the  few  who  remained  behind  beheld  Hel- 
lington  coming  up  from  the  wood  at  an 
easy  canter.  His  horse  had  evidently 
been  cruelly  used,  but  he  sat  safe  and 
sound  in  the  saddle.  Not  a  spot  was  to 
be  seen  on  his  light  dress ;  he  could  not 
have  been  thrown.  On  passing  the  post 
he  left  the  track,  and  gave  his  animal  in 
charge  to  his  groom,  who  also  looked  a 
thorousjh  jailbird. 

"*  What  has  happened,  sir?' 

"  *Some  infernal  sell,'  growled  Helling- 
ton.     He  was  pale  and  his  eyes  gleamed. 

"  *To  the  scales,'  he  said. 

"There  were  not  many  people  round 
the  scales,  for  it  had  been  already  settled 
that  O'Brien's  horse  was  the  winner;  but 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  had 
to  weigh  the  riders  were  still  at  their 
posts. 

"  Hellington,  with  saddle  and  bridle 
over  his  arm,  and  riding-whip  in  hand, 
stepped  on  to  the  scales  without  saying  a 
word. 

"  *  Right  weight?'  he  asked,  turning  to 
the  committee ;  and  receiving  their  assent, 
he  continued,  *  I  protest  against  the  race  ! ' 

**  A  few  moments  later  the  members  of 
the  committee,  presided  over  by  Colonel 
Wicklow,  the  commander  of  the  regiment, 
were  assembled  in  judgment  over  the  com- 
plaint. Outsiders  were  astonished  that 
there  was  so  much  delay  in  announcing 
the  winner's  number. 

"Meanwhile  Hellington  complained  be- 
fore the  judges  that  the  original  steeple- 
chase-track had  been  altered.  He  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  change,  and  it  was 
due  to  this  circumstance  that  he  had  lost 
the  race. 

"  Colonel  Wicklow  thereupon  told 
Lieutenant  Hellington  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  his  complaint  for- 
ward was  not  very  becoming,  as  he 
seemed  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
committee.  It  was  Hellington's  own 
fault,  he  said,  if  he  did  not  inform  himself 
.sufficiently  of  the  route  of  the  course. 
But  Hellington  shook  his  head,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  replied  in  an  insolent 
manner  that,  if  he  were  to  be  reminded 
that  he  was  standing  before  his  military 


superior,  he  had  nothing  more  to  say: 
he  had,  however,  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  in  a  race  everybody  should  have 
even  chances;  and  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  for  O'Brien  had  known  of  the  change 
in  the  track,  and  not  he. 

"  *  Lieutenant  Hellington,  you  will  force 
me  to  impose  silence  if  you  continue  in 
this  manner.* 

"  *  Your  obedient  servant,  colonel,'  re- 
plied Hellington,  as,  saluting,  he  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

"  Hellington  was  a  reserved  man,  but 
now  every  one  could  see  the  state  of  fer- 
ment he  was  in.  He  evidently  intended 
to  take  part  in  another  race;  for,  having 
put  an  overcoat  over  his  jockey-suit,  he 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  stable  talk- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  to  his  groom,  who  was 
engaged  in  rubbing  down  the  horse. 

"A  few  officers  near  him  moved  away, 
as  not  wishing  to  see  one  of  their  com- 
rades forget  himself  so  far  as  to  poor  out 
his  grievances  to  a  groom.  Hellington 
was  mad  with  rage,  and  seemed  scarcely 
to  know  what  he  was  saying. 

"  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
bell  rang  for  the  second  steeplechase. 
O'Brien  and  Hellington  mounted  to- 
gether. 

"  *  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  this  time, 
O'Brien,'  said  the  other  with  a  savage 
sneer. 

"  But  O'Brien,  who  had  been  requested 
by  his  friends  to  take  no  notice  of  any- 
tiiing  Hellington  might  say,  pretended 
not  to  hear  him,  and  trotted  quietly  away 
to  the  starting-point. 

"  During  the  first  part  of  the  race  the 
entries  kept  well  together.  Presently 
O'Brien  led  by  about  half  a  length. 

"  *  Hellington  wants  O'Brien  to  take 
the  lead,'  somebody  said  ;  *  just  look  how 
he  is  holding  back  ! ' 

"  The  two  now  approached  a  stone  wall, 
which  they  took  almost  simultaneously. 
Then  came  some  rails,  with  abroad  ditch 
on  the  other  side.  O'Brien  went  for  it  at 
a  sharp  pace.  On  his  left,  close  to  his 
saddle,  was  the  head  of  Hellington's 
mare. 

"It  was  impossible  from  the  stand  to 
judge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  riders; 
but  about  twenty  yards  before  the  rails, 
one  could  see  O'Brien  turn  slightly  to  the 
right:  immediately  afterwards  his  horse 
rose  for  the  jump,  but  at  the  same  in- 
stant it  made  a  sharp  movement  to  the 
right,  touched  with  its  left  fore-foot  the 
top  rail,  and  came  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ditch.  Hellington  cleared  the 
I  fence  and  the  ditch  in  good  style,  hold* 
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in^  his  whip  high  over  his  head  ;  0*Brien 
was  thrown  out  of  his  saddle,  and  lay 
sprawling  with  outstretched  arms  a  few 
paces  from  his  horse.  In  a  moment, 
however,  he  was  on  his  Ies[s  again;  man- 
aged with  some  difficulty  to  get  his 
horse  out  of  the  ditch,  vaulted  into  his 
saddle,  and,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
spectators,  rode  pluckily  on.  But  the 
others  had  considerably  distanced  him. 
Captain  Glenarm  was  leading,  and  won 
easily.  Hellington*s  horse  had  become 
restive,  and  was  fourth.  O'Brien  came  in 
last  of  all.  Riding  at  once  up  to  the 
judge,  he  complained  that  Hellington  had 
fouled  him,  and  called  all  the  gentlemen 
who  were  behind  him  to  witness. 

**  The  two  rivals  were  asked  to  step  into 
the  committee-room.  O'Brien  repeated 
his  statement;  while  Hellington  did  not 
deny  that  he  had  fouled  O^Brien,  but  said 
he  could  not  help  it.  His  horse,  he  said, 
had  turned  sharp  to  the  right  against  his 
wish.  It  was  a  capricious,  vicious  animal, 
as  every  one  who  knew  it  could  testify. 

"  The  witnesses,  however,  convinced 
the  committee  that  Hellington  had  inten- 
tionally fouled  his  neighbor.  Captain 
Glenarm's  evidence  was  crushing.  He 
declared  that  Hellington  had  the  race  in 
his  hands  all  the  time,  and  he  could  not 
imagine  why  he  had  come  in  fourth. 

***  Hellington  might  have  taken  the  lead 
at  any  moment,'  he  added,  'but  it  looked 
as  if  he  were  glued  to  O'Brien's  horse. 
On  arriving  at  the  fence  O'Brien  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  as  I  supposed,  to  get 
room.  At  that  moment  Hellington  was 
perfect  master  of  his  horse,  which  was 
going  quietly.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
imagine  tiiat  he  could  not  clear  the  gate 
about  three  yards  to  the  left  of  O'Brien, 
who  at  that  moment  was  on  the  extreme 
right.  Hellington  had  the  left  side  all  to 
himself,  as  I,  who  was  third,  was  several 
lengths  behind  him.  I  will  not  positively 
say  that  Lieutenant  Hellington  fouled 
O'Brien  intentionally;  but  if  he  did  not 
do  so,  he  rode  carelessly  and  badly,  and 
without  any  judgment.' 

"  Hellington  ride  badly  !  Nobody  could 
believe  that.  The  race  was  given  to  Cap- 
tain Glenarm.  The  committee  refrained 
from  expressing  any  opinion  regarding 
Hellington's  conduct,  but  the  public  and 
the  whole  regiment  were  indignant  at  his 
behavior. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Ma- 
jor Doneghue  went  to  Lieutenant  Hel- 
lington's rooms  to  advise  him  in  a  friendly 
way  to  resign  his  membership  of  the  Lim- 
erick Jockey  Club. 


*'  Hellington  understood  very  well  that 
this  advice  was  more  like  a  request,  and 
without  more  ado  penned  the  necessary 
letter. 

Now  Doneghue  was  a  thoroughbred 
Irishman,  a  kind,  light-hearted  fellow,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  sport,  and 
not  too  scrupulous  in  the  ethics  of  the 
turf.  He  wanted  to  say  something  to  the 
unhappy  young  man  who.  with  tightly 
closed  lips,  stood  before  him.  He  held 
out  his  hand. 

"*I  am  awfully  sorry,  Hellington,'  he 
said,  *  that  this  has  happened  to  you.' 

**  Hellington  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
major's  proffered  hand,  and  only  set  his 
teeth  more  tightly  as  he  hissed  out, — 

"*I  tell  you.  Major  Doneghue,  others 
will  be  sorry  too  ! ' 

"  For  the  present,  however,  Hellington 
appeared  to  be  the  only  one  who  had 
reason  to  regret  that  in  his  blind  rage  he 
had  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman ;  for  on  the  following  day  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  held  a  private 
meeting,  at  which  they  decided  that  one 
who,  for  unbecoming  conduct,  had  been 
requested  to  leave  the  Jockey  Club, 
should  no  longer  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing in*  one  of  her  Majesty's  regiments, 
and  that,  to  avoid  public  scandal,  Hel- 
lington should  be  requested  to  send  in 
his  commission.  They  could  not  at  first 
quite  agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
verdict  should  be  communicated  to  Hel- 
lington. But  finally,  one  of  his  comrades 
undertook  to  break  it  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  friendly  suggestion. 

"  Hellington  received  the  news  with 
perfect  self-possession. 

***  I  knew  it  would  be  so,'  he  said  ;  *  I 
was  in  the  way  of  several  of  you.  Now 
the  track  is  clear  for  the  second-best  man. 
Here,  take  this  letter  with  you,  and  don't 
forget  to  mention  that  it  was  lying  sealed 
in  my  desk  before  you  came.' 

**On  the  same  day  Hellington  prepared 
to  leave  Limerick,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  had  a  conversation  with  his  groom. 

***  I  am  going  to  leave  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,' he  said.  *  If  you  want  to  get  a  good 
bargain,  I'll  sell  you  my  chestnut  mare. 
I'd  rather  let  you  make  a  few  pounds  by 
it  than  a  dealer.  I  have  always  been  sat- 
isfied with  you.' 

"  *  Sir,'  replied  the  groom,  *take  me 
with  you.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
keep  me  here.  I'll  follow  you  wherever 
you  go.' 

**  *  I  really  don't  want  you  any  longer,' 
replied  Hellington  ;  *  but  you  will  soon 
find  another  master.' 
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the  lack  ol  attractions  her  sickly  face  and 
lean,  angular  figure  displayed,  she,  like 
most  women  sur  U  retour,  tenaciously 
clung  ro  the  lover  whom  Slate  policy  com- 
pelled to  kneel  at  her  feet,  and  who,  she 
telt  sure,  would  be  the  last  of  his  fasci- 
nating tribe  that  the  matrimonial  market 
could  command  for  her  acceptance.  The 
riuestion  had  been  narrowed  to  this  issue ; 
it  was  to  be  Philip  or  it  was  to  be  nobody. 
And  so  witii  the  eager  longings  of  an  acrid 
aod  hysterical  woman  whose  affections 
for  years  had  been  checl:ed  and  pent  up, 
she  yielded  all  the  treasures  of  her  heart 
to  the  man  ivhom  political  considerations 
had  selected,  and  vowed  that  she  would 
have  none  other.  Then,  like  many  women 
who  late  in  life  are  about  10  link  their 
[ale  with  a  husband  younger  than  them- 
selves, she  idealized  the  man,  and  painted 
him  in  the  glowing  colors  her  fond  imag- 
ination depicted.  To  those  mho  knew 
him,  Philip  was  a  prince  of  a  cold  and 
calculating  disposition,  utterly  wanting  in 
principle,  miserably  mean  where  all  ex- 
penditure was  concerned,  and,  even  in  a 
lax  a^e  and  among  a  loose  people,  was 
looked  upon  as  notoriously  immoral.  To 
Mary  he  was,  however,  all  that  a  loving 
woman  could  desire  —  a  man  of  blame- 
less life,  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church, 
endowed  with  talents  which  made  his 
judgment  conspicuous  whenever  it  was 
exercised,  brave,  handsome,  noble,  gener- 
ous. To  Kenard,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, who  knew  the  full  value  of  an  alliance 
between  En<rland  and  Spain,  and  who  had 
essayed  all  his  arts  to  promote  the  match, 
she  said,  placing  In  his  hand  a  small 
vellum  parcel,  "  I  have  signed  this  parch- 
ment, by  which  1  affiance  myself  in  mar- 
riage  to  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  son  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  Charles  V.  And  I 
further  give  you,  as  representative  of  the 
prince,  my  irrevocable  promise  that  I  will 
marry  him  and  none  else." 

H  the  course  of  true  iove  seldom  runs 
smooth,  that  of  marriages  of  convenience 
rarely  encounters  much  opposition  from 
the  immediate  contracting  parties.  Philip, 
who  was  only  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
the  revenues  of  England,  would  have 
married  Mary  had  she  been  twice  her  age, 
and  twice  as  plain.  Once  the  ring  placed 
upon  her  long,  bony  finger  —  how  differ 
ent  from  the  beautiful  hand  of  her  sister 
Elizabeth  !  —  and  himself  controller  of  the 
receipt.*  of  the  Exchequer,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  great  liifficully  to  invent 
some  excuse  which  bv  placing  the  Pyr- 
enees betiveen  him  and  the  charms  of  his 
sour-visaged  bride,  would  allow  him  to 


exchange  the  gloom  and  opposilion  of  the- 
London   he   hated  for   the   gaiety   of  hU 

beloved  Madrid.  Therefore  when  tbft 
marriage  settlements  were  being  drawo  up 
he  gave  his  assent  to  all  the  conditions  de- 
manded of  him,  and  empowered  Renard 
'  to  comply  with  such  requests  as  tht 
advisers  of  Mary  suggested.  The  clauses 
to  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  pat 
their  hands  and  seals  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Tlie  abstract  of  the  agreemeat 
was  as  follows:*  — 

First.  He  to  he  intituled  King  during  tht 
mairltnony,  but  she  to  have  the  disposition  oC 
all  benefices,  etc 

Second.  She  to  be  intituled  to  his  domin- 
ions during  the  marriage. 

Third.  Her  dowry,  if  she  survives  him,  u. 
be  three  score  thousand  pounds,  after  the  vatos 
of  forty  groats,  Flemish  money. 

Fourth.  The  issue  of  her  body,  male  or 
female,  shall  succeed  in  her  kingdoms  acconl- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  same. 

Fi£ih.  The  Prince  to  leave  to  his  elde«t 
son,  the  Lord  Charles  [Don  Carlos],  and  bit 
heirs  all  his  right ;  his  land  notwithstanding  U> 
be  liable  to  the  Queen's  dnwry.  And  for  want 
of  issue  in  the  Lord  Charles,  then  the  eldest 
son  of  this  matrimony  should  succeed  also  la 
all  his  grandfather's  titles 

Sixth.  If  (he  Lord  Charles  should  have 
issue,  yet  the  Low  Countries  and  Bargundr 
are  reserved  for  the  heir  of  this  marriage,  and 
to  the  other  children  convenient  portions  to  btt 
allotted  out  of  this  kingdotn. 

When  the  necessary  preliminaries  had 
been  agreed  upon  the  treaty  was  de* 
spatched  to  Brussels  for  ratification,  aod 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  wu 
celebrated  by  high  mass  in  the  exquisita 
Norman  chapel  in  the  Tower.  When  tM 
Host  had  been  rettirned  to  its  sacred  re- 
pository Mary  stood  up,  then  walked  lo 
the  altar  ana,  kneeling  down,  declared 
before  all  assembled  :  — 

I  take  God  to  witness  (hat  I  have  not  cw 
senied  to  wed  the  l>rince  of  Spain  from  anf 
desire  of  aHgrandisemcnt,  or  carnal  affection; 
hut  solely  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  my  king- 
dom, and  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  mf 
suhjecls.  Nor  shall  my  marriage  prevent  me 
from  keeping  inviolably  the  uath  I  have  mide 
to  the  cronrn  on  the  day  of  my  coronation. 

No  sooner  had  the  outside  public  ascer- 
tained that  the  marriage  between  Philip 
and  Mary  had  been  definitively  settled 
than  loud  and  ominous  were  the  murmurs 
of  the  people.  In  every  county  and  at 
every  market-town  the  subject  was  angrily 
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from  the  lips  of  both  speakers  and  by- 
standers, that  there  only  wanted  opportu- 
nity and  organization  for  the  agitation  to 
break  out  in  open  rebellion.  These  soon 
presented  themselves.  The  leaders  of 
the  disaffected  formed  themselves  into  a 
confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
create  a  revolt  throughout  the  country, 
depose  the  unpopular  Mary,  and  place  in 
her  stead  the  popular  Princess  Elizabeth. 
The  Earl  of  Courtenay,  who  was  to  wed 
Elizabeth,  was  to  travel  west,  where  his 
name  and  influence  were  all-potent,  and 
rally  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and 
England  for  the  English.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  with  his  three  brothers.  Lord 
Thomas,  Lord  John,  and  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  were  to  sow  sedition  in  the  midland 
counties.  Sir  James  Crofts,  who  had  been 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  was  accuston>ed 
to  the  ways  of  agitation,  was  to  stimulate 
revolt  in  the  district  of  the  Severn.  Last- 
ly, Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  son  of  the 
poet,  a  bold  soldier,  who  had  seen  much 
service  in  the  recent  wars  with  France, 
but  whose  courage  and  ability  were  se- 
verely handicapped  by  his  rash  and  head- 
strong disposition,  was  to  raise  Kent. 
These  arrangements  completed,  the  forces 
assembled  at  Exeter,  Bristol,  Warwick, 
and  Maidstone  were  to  march  upon  Lon- 
don, then  as  disaffected  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  country ;  the  citizens  and  soldiery 
would  declare  for  the  good  cause,  the 
Tower  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  in- 
vaderSf  and  Mary  would  either  ^y  the 
realm,  or  of  her  own  will  transfer  the 
crown  to  the  head  of  her  sister.  "It 
would  be,"  said  Wyatt,  "a  bloodless  re- 
volt." 

Such  was  the  plan  on  paper.  When  it 
began  to  be  put  into  execution  obstacles 
occurred  which,  as  is  always  the  case,  had 
not  been  anticipated.  Courtenay  was  a 
craven,  and  at  the  last  moment  declined 
to  go  west  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion. Deprived  of  his  inspiring  presence, 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  though  sullen 
and  seditious,  yet  refused  to  move  or  to 
take  any  active  steps  without  orders  from 
their  acknowledged  leader.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk  had  ridden  down  into  Warwick- 
shire, and  had  met  with  a  reception  which, 
if  not  enthusiastic,  was  at  least  encourag- 
ing; but  tlie  midland  farmers  and  their 
hinds  were  prudent  men  ;  they  would  take 
part  in  a  general  insurrection  when  it 
ooce  openly  declared  itself,  but  they  would 
not  be  the  first  to  revolt  and  lead  the  van 
of  rebellion.  Sir  James  Crofts,  busy  in 
Wales,  met  with  the  same  difficulty.    The 


only  man  who  had  boldly  shown  his  hand, 
who  had  permitted  no  timorous  resist- 
ance, who  had  suffered  no  delay,  and  who 
was  resolved  if  the  country  was  only  wait- 
ing for  a  leader  to  come  himself  to  the 
front,  was  the  impetuous  Wyatt.  Deal- 
ing with  an  excitable  and  impulsive  peo- 
ple he  had  unfurled  his  standard  at  Maid- 
stone, and  the  inflammable  Kentish  men 
had  come  up  from  their  farms  in  hun- 
dreds, crying,  "A  Wyatt!  a  Wyatt!" 
"  Down  with  the  Spaniard !  "  **  No  for- 
eigner!" and  "Long  life  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth!"  Quitting  Maidstone  with 
some  two  thousand  men,  Wyatt  marched 
to  Rochester,  where,  through  his  ranks 
being  swelled  by  deserters  from  the  royal 
cause,  the  castle  easily  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  he  at  once  made  himself  master  of 
the  Med  way. 

Meanwhile  Mary  had  not  been  idle. 
Lack  of  courage  had  never  been  attrib- 
uted to  those  in  whose  veins  ran  the  hot, 
arrogant  Tudor  blood,  and  the  queen, 
whatever  her  faults,  did  not  belie  the  bold 
race  from  which  she  sprang.  Foiled  in 
her  attempt  to  obtain  regular  troops  by 
her  suspicious  advisers,  who  did  not  know 
to  what  end  she  might  apply  the  services 
of  a  trained  soldiery,  she  appealed  to  the 
city  of  London,  which  answered  her 
prayer  by  sending  five  hundred  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  one  Captain  Bret,  to 
her  assistance.  These  levies  were  at 
once  marched  to  Rochester  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  enjoyed  the  fullest  confi- 
dence of  his  sovereign,  and  who  had  been 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  forces  to 
resist  the  rebels.  On  arriving  at  Graves- 
end  the  duke  resolved  not  to  delay  his 
attack,  but  forthwith  to  lay  siege  to  Roch- 
ester Castle,  and  deal  out  to  its  traitorous 
defenders  the  punishment  they  so  richly 
deserved.  Limbering  up  his  artillery,  he 
gave  orders  for  the  city  bands  to  advance 
upon  the  bridge.  No  sooner  had  the  word 
of  command  issued  from  his  lips  than 
Captain  Bret  drew  his  sword,  and  placing 
himself  in  front  of  the  London  volun- 
teers, cried  out,  "  Masters,  we  go  about 
to  fight  against  our  native  countrymen  of 
England  and  our  friends  in  a  quarrel  un- 
righlfuJ  and  partly  wicked,  for  they,  con- 
sidering the  great  and  manifold  mysteries 
which  are  like  to  fall  upon  us  if  we  shall 
be  under  the  rule  of  the  proud  Spaniards 
or  strangers,  are  here  assembled  to  make 
resistance  of  the  coming  in  of  him  or  his 
favorers;  and  for  that  they  know  right 
well  that  if  we  should  be  under  their  sub- 
jection they  would,  as  slaves  and  villains, 
spoil  us  of  our  goods  and  lands,  ravish 
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our  wives  before  our  faces,  and  deflower 
our  daughters  in  our  presence,  have  now 
for  the  avoiding  of  so  great  mischiefs 
and  inconveniences  likely  to  light  not  only 
upon  themselves  but  on  every  one  of  us 
and  the  whole  realm,  taken  upon  them 
now,  in  time  before  his  coming,  this  their 
enterprise,  against  which  I  think  no  En- 
glish heart  ought  to  say,  much  less  by 
fighting  to  withstand  them.  Wherefore 
I  and  these  [his  troops]  will  spend  our 
blood  in  the  quarrel  of  this  worthy  cap- 
tain Master  VVyatt  and  other  gentlemen 
here  assembled."* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  loud 
were  the  cries  of  '*  A  Wyatt !  a  Wyatt ! " 
and  the  Londoners  waved  their  caps  in 
the  air  as  a  signal  to  the  rebels  in  the 
castle.  Hereupon  Wyatt,  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  partisans,  rode  out  on 
the  bridge  and  cried  aloud,  "  So  many  as 
will  come  and  tarry  with  us  shall  be  wel- 
come." In  reply  to  this  invitation, '* all 
the  Londoners,  part  of  the  guard,  and 
more  than  three  parts  of  the  retinue,  went 
into  the  camp  of  the  Kentish  men."  Nor- 
folk had  no  alternative  but  to  hurry  back 
to  London  with  the  news  of  the  desertion 
of  his  men.  "At  this  discomfiture,"  we 
are  told,t  **  the  duke  lost  eight  pieces  of 
brass,  with  all  other  munition  and  ord- 
nance, and  himself,  with  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond  and  others,  fled  to  London.  You 
should  have  seen  some  of  the  guard  come 
home,  their  coats  turned,  all  ruined,  with- 
out arrows  or  string  in  their  bows,  or 
swords,  in  very  strange  wise,  which  dis- 
comfiture, like  as  it  was  a  heartsore  and 
very  displeasing  to  the  queen  and  Coun- 
cil, even  so  it  was  almost  no  less  joyous 
to  the  Londoners  and  most  part  of  all 
others." 

This  unexpected  addition  to  his  ranks 
encouraged  Wyatt  to  further  efforts. 
Cowling  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Cobham, 
who  was  hesitating  between  the  royal 
cause  and  rebellion,  was  stormed  and 
taken,  and  its  owner  carried  oflE  prison- 
er. This  feat  accomplished,  the  rebels 
marched  to  Gravesend;  there  they  halted 
the  night,  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Dartford. 

The  situation  of  Mary  was  now  fraught 
with  no  little  danger.  She  saw  that  she 
was  practically  deserted,  and  had  to  main- 
tain her  cause  alone.  Her  advisers,  who 
had  strenuously  opposed  her  marriage, 
now  coldly  told  her  that  the  evils  they 
had  predicted  had  come  to  pass.    They 
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could  do  nothing  to  help  her,  for  when  a 
sovereign  set  the  wishes  of  a  nation  at 
defiance,  of  what  avail,  they  asked,  was 
the  help  of  a  few  Individuals?  It  was 
useless  again  to  appeal  to  the  city,  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  Londoners  sympa- 
thized with  the  revolt;  she  had  no  money, 
she  had  no  troops.  She  had,  they  sug- 
gested, only  two  courses  open  before  her. 
She  could  abandon  all  idea  of  the -Span- 
ish marriage,  and  thus  reconcile  herself 
with  her  subjects,  or  she  could  carry  out 
her  resolve  to  marry  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
have  to  look  to  Flemings  and  a  Spanish 
soldiery  to  support  her  determination.  If 
Wyatt  marched  upon  London  and  the  city 
declared  in  his  favor,  she  wou^d  have  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  her  life  even 
would  be  in  jeopardy.  In  reply,  Mary, 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  an  enamored  el- 
derly spinster,  vowea  that  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  throw  over  the  man  of  her 
choice.  She  would  be  dethroned  first; 
ay,  she  would  rather  prefer  death  than 
such  an  ignoble  repudiation.  Still  she 
thought  a  third  course  presented  itself, 
and  she  hastened  to  avail  herself  of  it. 
She  was  ignorant  of  what  might  be  in 
store  for  her  in  the  future,  but  in  her 
present  hour  of  difiiculty  she  wanted  time 
above  all  things.  She  wanted  time  to 
plan,  to  organize,  to  scheme  for  succor, 
and  at  all  hazards  she  wanted  time  to  hin- 
der Wyatt  from  marching  upon  London. 
She  summoned  Sir  Edward  Hastings, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Cornwallis  to  her  presence,  and  bade  them 
hasten  with  all  speed  to  Dartford  to  hold 
an  interview  with  Wyatt.  She  wished  to 
know,  she  said,  of  what  grievances  he 
complained,  and  if  it  were  in  her  power 
she  would  have  them  redressed.  To  pre- 
vent mistakes  she  drew  up,  in  her  own 
hand,  full  instructions  as  to  the  course  to 
be  adopted  in  dealing  with  Wyatt.  They 
ran  thus:  — 

First,  they  shall  repair  to  the  place  where 
Wyatt  with  others  l)e  assembled.  At  their 
coming  they  shall  say  to  the  said  Wyatt  aloud, 
to  him  ana  such  other  gentlemen  as  be  with 
him,  in  such  wise  as  follows  :  — 

First,  that  we  do  not  a  little  marvel  that 
they,  being  born  our  subjects,  and  bound  to 
the  laws  of  this  our  realm,  have,  contrary  to 
the  same,  enterprised  to  raise  our  people  and 
levy  war  without  our  commission.  We  do  un- 
derstand that  they  pretend  to  be  and  continue 
our  true  subjects,  and  that  they  have  assembled 
our  people  for  the  empechement  of  the  mar- 
riage concluded  between  us  and  our  dear  cousin 
the  Prince  of  Spain,  alleging  the  same  to  tend 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  commonwealth  of  this 
I  our  realm. 
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If  this  be  the  cause  and  none  other,  our 
counsellors  shall  reply  that,  albeit  it  were  their 
and  every  good  subject's  part,  rather  by  humble 
petition  to  make  suit  unto  us  fur  the  obtaining 
of  any  their  reasonable  desires  than  by  force 
of  arms  to  stir  our  people  against  us,  yet,  for- 
asmuch 2is  we  have  hitherto  always  preferred 
the  benefit  of  our  commonwealth  before  any 
our  own  cause,  and  being  first  married  to  our 
realm  do  not  mean  by  our  second  marriage 
anyways  to  hinder  or  prejudice  the  state  of  our 
said  realm,  or  the  commonwealth  of  our  sub- 
jects of  the  same,  we  will  be  content  to  appoint 
such  personages  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  purpose 
to  commune  with  them  upon  their  device  and 
meaning.  And  if,  thereupon,  it  shall  by  any 
probable  reason  appear  unto  us  that  the  said 
marriage,  which  we  take  to  be  both  honorable 
and  beneficial  to  us  and  our  said  realm,  be 
either  not  fit  to  go  forwards  or  else  to  be  other- 
wise provided  for  than  is  already  ordered,  we 
will  not  refuse  to  give  ear  unto  any  such  rea- 
sonable motion  in  this  part  as  may  be  to  the 
benefit  and  surety  of  our  said  realm  and  loving 
subjects. 

Finally,  because  the  said  Wyatt  or  others 
with  him  may  perchance  pretend  other  reasons 
or  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  this  un- 
natural stir  and  commotion  than  may  be  well 
remembered  by  us,  our  pleasure  is  that  our 
said  counsellors,  both  in  their  answer  to  them 
and  in  their  persuasion,  use  their  accustomed 
wisdom  and  discretion,  travailing  by  the  best 
ways  they  may  to  dissuade  and  stay  their  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  this  sort.* 

Wyatt  was,  however,  too  wary  a  soldier 
to  be  easily  entrapped.  He  received  the 
envoys  of  his  sovereign  with  all  courtesy, 
and  patiently  listened  to  the  remarks  they 
had  to  offer.  Then  he  replied.  He  de- 
nied that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor. 
He  had  gathered  his  men  together  in  order 
to  prevent  the  kingdom  from  being  over- 
run with  strangers,  which  would  inevitably 
happen  if  the  Spanish  match  were  to  take 
place.  Most  gladly  would  he  confer  with 
the  Council  on  the  matter,  but  he  would 
be  trusted  rather  than  trust.  "  I  will 
treat  with  whomsoever  her  Majesty  de- 
sires," he  said,  "but  in  surety  of  good 
faith  I  must  have  delivered  to  me  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
person  of  the  queen  ;  also  three  members 
of  the  Council  must  place  themselves  in 
my  hands,  as  hostages.*' 

The  Spanish  ambassador  informs  us 
bow  these  demands  were  received. 

The  reply  of  Wyatt  [writes  Renard  t  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  anxiously  watching  the 

*  State  Papers.  Domestic  Mary.  Jan.  1554. 
**A  memorial  griven  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
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course  of  events  from  his  palace  at  Brussels] 
was  that  he  desired  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Tower  of  Lotidon,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  person  of  the  Queen,  in 
order  to  furnish  her  with  better  counsel  than 
that  which  was  supplied  her  by  her  present 
advisers.  Three  members  of  the  Council  were 
also  to  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  hostages,  and 
as  a  pledge  that  the  Protestant  religion  would 
be  restored.  These  conditions  were  discussed 
by  the  Council,  and  the  Queen  was  advised  to 
appeal  to  the  people.  Last  Thursday,  at  two 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  her  Majesty,  escorted 
by  the  members  of  her  Council,  her  guards, 
and  several  gentlemen,  among  whom  was 
Courtenay,  came  to  the  spot  where  the  people 
were  assembled  [it  was  at  the  Guildhall].  There 
she  declared  to  her  subjects  that  the  ends  she 
had  alwa\*s  put  before  her  ever  since  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  had  been  to  administer 
justice  and  to  keep  the  country  in  unity,  peace, 
and  liberty.  But  the  rebel  Wyatt,  under  pre- 
text that  she  has  married  his  Highness  of 
Spain,  had  taken  up  arms  against  her  and 
created  disaffection  throughout  the  country. 
His  reply,  however,  had  clearly  showed  that  he 
aimed  at  obtaining  the  crown  and  tyrannizing 
over  the  people.  As  to  her  marriage  [con- 
tinued Renard,  indulging  in  one  of  the  most 
unblushing  of  diplomatic  lies]  it  had  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  advice  of  her  Council  for  the 
good  and  safety  of  the  realm,  and  not  to  gratify 
any  particular  affection  on  her  part.  The 
rebel  Wyatt  was  now  nearing  London,  and  she 
wished  to  know  if  her  people  would  act  as 
good  subjects  and  maintain  her  cause  and  de- 
fend her  against  such  a  rebel.  She  was  pre- 
pared to  live  and  die  amongst  them,  and  to 
preserve  their  rights  with  all  her  force.  The 
rebellion  did  not  merely  affect  her  but  them- 
selves—  their  forhines,  honor,  and  the  s.^fe 
keeping  of  their  wives  and  children.  Let  them 
act  as  good  subjects  and  she  would  act  as  a 
good  Queen.  Thus  she  spoke,  and  her  words 
were  so  winning  that  all  the  people  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice  that  they  would  die  in  her 
service,  and  throwing  up  their  caps  in  the  air 
in  token  of  their  loyalty,  groaned  at  Wyatt  as 
a  traitor. 

Mary  had  certainly  proved  herself  a 
match  for  her  foe.  She  had  thrown  her- 
self upon  the  sympathies  of  her  people, 
and  the  innate  lovalty  of  the  English  had 
at  once  responcfed  to  her  appeal.  She 
was  helpless  and  unprotected,  her  enemy 
was  marching  upon  her  capital,  surelv,  she 
said,  her  subjects  would  not  now  desert 
her!  She  was  their  lawful  queen,  and 
would  they  allow  a  rebel  to  subdue  the 
laws  to  his  will  and  suffer  rascals  and  for- 
lorn persons  to  make  general  havoc  and 
spoil  ?  As  to  her  contemplated  marriage, 
she  would  summon  a  Parliament  and  the 
matter  would  be  considered  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. She  trusted,  she  cried,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd,  her  people,  and  she 
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was  sure  her  conBdence  would  not  be 
misplaced. 

Her  hopes  tvere  realized.  Men  were 
freely  enlisted  to  protect  the  crown  ;  there 
was  no  lack  of  money  ;  and  the  city  again 
came  forward  with  volunteers  and  sup> 
plies.  At  the  same  time  Mary  took  every 
precaution  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings 
of  her  subjects.  She  avoided  the  society 
of  Renard,  and  she  advised  several  of  the 
Spaniards  who  were  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy to  quit  the  kingdom.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year  certain  ambas- 
sadors—  Egmont,  De  Lalaing,  De  Couri- 
eres,  De  Montmorency,  and  Philip  Nigri 
—  had  been  despatched  by  Charles  V.  as 
special  envoys  to  treat  of  the  approaching 
marriage.  These  high  personages  Mary 
now  recommended  to  return  to  Flanders  ; 
their  numbers,  she  wisely  remarked,  were 
too  small  to  be  of  service  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  yet  large  enough  to  irritate  her 
subjects  by  their  presence;  she  would 
only  be  content  when  they  had  exchanged 
the  Thames  for  the  Scheldt.  Meanwhile 
she  stationed  before  the  doors  of  the  Im- 
perial envoys  a  guard  of  thirty  men.  Nor 
were  these  distinguished  diplomatists  loth 
to  take  their  departure.  They  feared  that 
if  VVyatt  were  victorious,  London,  which 
was  lull  of  **//«^  infiniti  de  bannis^  hird- 
tiques^  homicides^  et  autrcs  tnalfacteurs 
de  toutes  nations  yrefugUs^'*  would  rise 
against  the  inhabitants  and  a  general 
massacre  ensue.*  Finding  some  Flemish 
shipping  at  anchor  below  London  Bridge, 
they  went  on  board  and  were  soon  safely 
at  rest  in  the  port  of  Antwerp. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  revived  loyalty 
of  the  English  people,  the  situation  to 
Mary  was  still  full  of  danger.  Wyatt  had 
quitted  Dartford  with  two  thousand  men 
and  was  marchinor  straight  upon  London. 
Before  he  halted  his  troops  upon  the 
broken  ground  which  intervenes  between 
Woolwich  and  Blackheath,  his  ranks  had 
been  swelled  by  a  large  following  drawn 
from  the  yeomen  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Middlesex,  who  were  anxious  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  hated  Spaniard, 
and  whose  cries  of  **  A  Wyatt  I  a  Wyatt ! " 
and  **  Out  with  the  foreigner ! "  were  taken 
up  by  the  sailors  at  Greenwich  and  re- 
echoed by  the  shipping  up  the  river  till 
they  burst  forth  in  ominous  cheers  and 
groans  below  London  Bridge.  Wyatt 
was  now  but  six  miles  from  Westminster, 
and  it  was  feared  that  his  nearer  approach 
to  the  capital  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  rising  of  the  disaffected  London 
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citizens.  The  queen  was  in  the  Tower, 
anxious,  but  calm  and  collected.  Several 
members  of  the  Council  entered  her  apart- 
ment, and  implored  her  before  it  was  too 
late  to  take  boat  and  fly.  She  sent  for 
Renard  and  asked  for  his  advice.  He 
bade  her,  unless  she  wished  to  lose  her 
crown,  not  to  stir  from  London.  Her  de* 
parture  would  lead  at  once  to  a  revolt  io 
her  capital,  the  Tower  would  be  attacked 
and  captured,  the  vile  heretics  would  fall 
upon  the  priests,  and  Elizabeth  would 
to  a  certainty  be  proclaimed  queeo. 
**  Things,'*  he  said,  "  must  come  to  a  worse 
pass  before  she  resolved  upon  abandoning 
her  position."*  Pembroke  and  Clinton, 
who  commanded  the  royal  troops,  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  assured  their  sov<* 
ereign  that  in  the  forthcoming  struggle 
God  would  give  her  the  victory.  Their 
advice  was  accepted,  and  every  precautioo 
adopted  to  oppose  the  advance  of  thq  reb* 
els.  Pembroke  and  Clinton  drew  up  their 
cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  fields  in  front 
of  St.  James's,  infantry  were  massed  to- 
gether at  Finsbury,  the  guns  of  the  Tower 
were  loaded  and  were  prepared  to  opea 
upon  Southwark.  Wyatt  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor,  and  a  large  reward  offered  for 
his  capture  dead  or  alive.  A  free  pardoa 
was  also  granted  to  all  who  would  desert 
his  cause. 

These  measures  failed  to  deter  the 
Kentish  leader  from  his  purpose.  As  be 
came  up  on  the  Surrey  side  intending  to 
march  his  men  over  London  Bridge,  the 
guns  from  the  White  Tower  opened  fire 
upon  him,  but  without  effect*  Londoa 
Bridge  was,  however,  impassable.  At 
the  approach  of  Wyatt  orders  had  been 
issued  by  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the 
drawbridge  which  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge  to  be  cut  down,  the  bridge 
gates  to  be  closed,  and  every  man  to  shat 
in  his  shop  (which  in  those  days  liaed 
London  Bridge  on  either  side),  to  put  on 
his  harness,  and  to  stand  at  his  door  ready 
to  resist  any  attack  that  might  be  made* 

Then  [writes  the  chronicler]!  should  ye 
have  seen  taking  in  wares  of  the  stalls  in  moee 
hasty  manner ;  there  was  running  up  and  down 
in  every  place  for  weapons  and  harness ;  aged 
men  were  astonished,  many  women  wept  for 
fear ;  children  and  maids  ran  into  their  houset 
shutting  the  doors  for  fear ;  much  noise  and 
tumult  was  everywhere  ;  so  terrible  and  fearful 
at  the  first  was  Wyatt  and  his  army's  comiiig 
to  the  most  part  of  the  citizens,  who  were  seW 
dom  or  never  wont  before  to  hear  or  have  any 
such  invasions  to  their  city. 

*  Ibid.     Renard  to  the  Emperor,  Feb.  8,4554. 
t  The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane. 
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Findinor  London  Bridge  an  obstacle  not 
to  be  surmounted,  Wyatt  marched  his  man 
up  Kent  Street,  and  so  by  St.  George's 
Church,  entered  Southwark  without  en- 
countering any  resistance.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  several  of  the  volunteers  of 
Lord  WiUiam  Howard,  who  deserting  the 
royal  cause  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Kentish  men.  After  three  days  spent  in 
considering  how  to  effect  his  entrance 
into  London,  Wyatt  resolved  to  march 
towards  Kingston  Bridge,  there  cross  the 
river,  then  retrace  his  steps  and  make  his 
attack  upon  the  capital.  Before  quitting 
Southwark  he  paid  his  soldiers  their 
wages  and  issued  a  proclamation  that  if 
any  of  his  men  owed  anything:  to  any  per- 
son in  the  borough  he  would  see  that  it 
was  paid.  "  But,"  we  are  told,  "  there 
was  none  complained;  the  inhabitants 
said  that  there  was  never  men  behaved 
themselves  so  honestly  as  his  company 
did  there  for  the  time  of  their  abode."* 

By  nightfall  Kingston  Bridge  was 
reached.  The  bridge  had  been  broken 
by  the  queen's  party,  and  the  timbers 
were  blocking  up  the  river.  Several  sol- 
diers plunged  into  the  stream,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  floating  rafters  swam  to  the  op- 
posite side,  loosened  the  boats  that  were 
moored  there,  and  before  morning  Wyatt 
and  his  troops  had  been  safely  rowed 
across.  *  Lacking  victuals  the  rebel  leader 
pressed  forward  the  same  day  and  reached 
Knightsbridge,  where  he  halted  for  the 
night.  His  arrival  was  anticipated  and  de- 
fensive measures  had  at  once  been  adopt- 
ed. The  cavalry  were  drawn  up  at  St. 
James's,  the  infantry  were  under  arms  at 
Charing  Cross,  at  Westminster  there  was 
a  strong  guard,  whilst  St.  Paul's  Church- 
jrard  was  stored  with  armory  ready  to  be 
despatched,  if  wanted,  either  to  the  Tower 
or  Charing  Cross.  Upon  the  first  onset 
success  favored  the  arms  of  Wyatt.  At 
Charing  Cross  the  royal  troops  were 
forced  to  fall  back  before  the  vigor  of  his 
charge,  and  the  rebels  passed  Temple 
Bar  and  Fleet  Street  without  opposition, 
notil  they  were  checked  by  the  barriers  at 
Ludgate.  Here  for  the  first  time  matters 
looked  serious.  Lord  William  Howard 
refused  the  rebels  admittance,  the  citi- 
zens, on  whom  the  Kentish  men  had  so 
fondiv  relied,  showed  no  signs  of  rising, 
and  Wyatt,  mortified  and  disheartened, 
sat  him  down  at  the  Belle  Sauvage  gate  to 
consider  his  position.  He  could  not  ad- 
vance, yet  ih  bis  rear  were  the  royal  troops 
now  galloping  along  the  narrow,  uneven 

•Ibid. 


roadway  of  the  Strand  in  hot  pursuit. 
What  course  was  he  to  adopt?  He  re* 
solved  upon  beating  a  retreat  and  cutting 
his  way  through  the  calvary  of  Pembroke, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  reach  the  open 
fields  at  Knightsbridge.  It  was  a  terrible 
alternative,  and  before  his  men  had  fought 
their  way  back  to  Temple  Bar  he  saw  that 
escape  was  useless.  He  was  surrounded 
by  cavalry,  and  behind  the  troopers  were 
the  infantry  that  had  marched  up  from 
Charing  Cross,  William  Harvey,  the 
herald  at  arms,  came  up  to  him  and  said  : 
"  Master  Wyatt,  you  were  best  by  my 
counsel  to  yield.  You  see  this  day  has 
gone  against  you,  and  in  resisting  you  can 
get  no  good,  but  be  the  death  of  all  these 
your  soldiers,  to  your  great  peril  of  soul. 
Perchance  you  may  find  the  queen  merci- 
ful, and  the  rather  if  you  stint  so  great  a 
bloodshed  as  is  like  here  to  be."  **  If  I 
shall  needs  yield,"  cried  Wyatt,  almost 
cowed  by  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  —  though  his  men  were 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death  —  "I  will  yield 
me  to  a  gentleman."  But  before  the  re- 
mark had  well-nigh  issued  from  his  lips 
he  was  seized  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  capture  of  their 
chief  led  to  a  brief  resistance  by  the 
Kentish  men,  but  the  rebels  were  soon 
overpowered  and  their  ringleaders  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  captains  of  the  roval 
forces.  **Thus,"  wrote  Renard  to  his 
master,  "the  Lord  gave  the  victory  to  her 
Majesty,  with  only  the  loss  of  two  men  and 
three  wounded,  which  is  evidently  a  mira- 
cle." On  the  side  of  the  rebels  some 
forty  men  were  killed. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  his  inter- 
ests, Wyatt,  with  several  of  his  compan- 
ions, was  brought  by  water  to  the  Tower. 
As  he  passed  under  the  frowning  portals 
of  Traitor's  Gate  he  was  greeted  by  Sir 
Philip  Deny,  who  helped  the  prisoners  to 
alight,  with  th© words, "  Go,  traitor !  there 
was  never  such  a  traitor  in  England!" 
Wyatt  fiercely  turned  upon  his  accuser. 
"  I  am  no  traitor,"  he  said ;  "  I  would 
thou  should  well  know  thou  art  more 
traitor  than  I ;  and  it  is  not  the  part  of  an 
honest  man  to  call  me  so."  Then  he 
walked  up  the  steps  and  was  received  by 
Sir  John  Bridges,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  His  reception  foreshadowed  the 
treatment  that  was  to  follow.  "  Oh,  thou 
villain  and  unhappy  traitor!"  cried  Sir 
John,  shaking  his  prisoner  by  the  collar, 
and  allucKng  to  the  fact  that  Wyatt  had 
been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  place 
Jane  Grey  on  the  throne  but  bad  been 
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Cardoned,  "how  coutdst  thou  find  in  thy 
eart  to  work  sucli  deiesiable  treason 
to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who,  being  thy 
most  gracious  sovereign  lady,  gave  thee 
thy  life  and  living  once  already,  although 
thou  didst  before  this  time  bear  arms  in 
the  field  against  her !  And  now  to  make 
such  a  great  and  most  traitorous  stir,  giv- 
ing her  ballle  to  her  marvellous  trouble 
and  fright.  And  if  it  was  not  that  the 
law  must  justly  pass  upon  thee,  I  would 
strike  thee  through  u-ith  my  dagger." 
To  whom  Wyatt,  looking  srimly  upon  the  | 
lieutenant,  thus  curlly  made  answer,  "  It  ' 
is  no  mystery  now.  He  was  then  con- 
ducted lo  the  dungeons  below  the  Tower, 
and  was  confined,  if  report  speaks  cor- 
rectly, in  llie  cell  called  "  Little  Euse," 
there  to  await  the  masked  executioner  and 
the  heading-block. 

With  the  leading  rebels  safely  impris- 
oned the  dangers  of  the  revolt  were 
passed,  and  Mary  was  more  firmly  placed 
upon  her  throne  than  ever.  She  at  once 
wrote  to  the  father  of  her  future  hua-  ; 
band,  the  emperor  Charles,  who  had 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  her  af-  i 
fairs,  regreliing  Ihe  hasly  departure  of  \ 
those  envoys  who  had  come  purposely  to  I 


It  of  h 


Tiage. 


Monieigneur  [she  wrote],"  I  am  exceedingly 
dis]i)eascd  ihat  the  rebels  of  my  kingdom  I 
shuuld  have  caused  the  deparlare  of  your  am-  j 
basijdors accredited  lo  mycoarl  in  »ueh  haste, 
and  fear  that  they  can  give  you  but  lillle  news 
of  what  has  lately  passed.  But  as  it  has 
pleased  G<>d  that  the  rebels  were  compelled  to 
discover  (heir  iraitorous  designs  before  being 
ripe,  and  th^it  now  most  of  Ihem  are  in  prison 
or  have  fled  the  kingdom,  I  hope  my  alfalr^ 
will  be  placed  on  a  firmer  footing,  and  thai  the 
alliance  entered  into  with  his  Highness  the 
Prince,  my  cousin,  may  be  concluded.  The 
Ewift  punishment  which  has  attended  upon  this 
rebellion  »ill  purge  the  realm  of  all  such  iocs, 
as  your  M.ijestv  will  hear  from  my  loyal  and 
nell-loved  Lord  Fitzwater,  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  who  will  inform  yuu  of  the  victory  G<>d 
has  granted  me,  and  why,  owing  to  the  hasty 
deparlure  of  your  ambassadors,  no  reply  has 
been  returned  lo  the  letters  they  delivered  me. 
lie  is  also  instructed  10  inform  ynat  Majesty 

ceived  by  me.  and  how  great  is  my  gratitude 
for  the  service  and  friendship  displayed  lo  me 
by  you.  To  your  ambassador  resident  here  I 
am  under  deep  obligations ;  his  presence  and 
counsel  have  been  a  great  consolation  lo  me 
in  my  late  troubles.  I'raying  Ihe  Creator  lo 
cram  your  Majesty  a  long  life  and  perfect 
health. 

Your    very   bumble   daughter,    sister,   and 


And  now,  during  Ihe  next  few  weeks. 
the  axe  of  ihe  headsman  and  the  ropes  of 
Ihe  gibbets  were  busy,  launching  all  who 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  late 
rebellion  into  eternity,  "At  every  cor- 
ner," said  Ihe  French  ambassador,  "iha 
eye  meets  nothing  but  the  vile  sight  oE 
hanging  men,"  Wyatt  had  his  eiecutioo 
deferred  in  the  hope  that  irertain  precious 
Stale  secrets  might  be  drawn  from  hislipt 
by  the  promise  of  pardon.  Renard  had 
throughout  the  rebellion  been  doing  hia 
utmost  to  poison  the  mind  of  Mary  against 
her  sister.  He  had  assured  Ihe  queen 
that,  so  long  as  the  princess  Eliubeih 
was  at  large,  agitation  and  revolt  would 
ever  be  making  them,selves  felt.  Certain 
suspicious  circumstances  had,  too,  sup- 
ported his  arguments.  Elizabeth,  durin;^ 
the  recent  rebellion,  had  been  discovered 
to  be  in  close  communication  with  France 
—  no  friend  lo  Ihe  cause  of  Mary.  A 
letter  written  by  Wyalt  lo  her  had  also, 
fnllen  into  Ihe  bands  of  Ihe  Council;  nay, 
more,  the  rebel  leader  himself,  unmanned 
by  the  terrors  of  the  scaffold,  had  sought' 
to  purchase  dear  life  by  implicating  the 
princess  in  the  late  conspiracy.  He  had. 
revenlei)  nothing  very  definite.  It  is  Irtie^ 
in  his  forced  confessions,  but  still  enough 
to  induce  a  jealous  sovereign  to  issue  or- 
ders for  the  confinement  of  the  suspected 
person.  Elizabeth  was  then  at  Ashbridge, 
and  Sir  Henry  Uedinglield  was  instructed 
to  bring  her  to  Whitebait.  On  her  arrival 
at  the  palace  Mary  refused  lo  sec  her,  and 
the  unhappy  girl  underwent  a  rigorooa 
examination  at  the  hands  of  the  Council. 
She  admitted  having  entered  into  a  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  France,  but  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Wyatt'a 
proceedings,  and  vowed  she  knew  nothing 
of  them.  She  was  ordered  lo  be  con- 
mitted  10  the  Tower.  The  day  before  that 
dread  sentence  was  to  be  carried  out  — 
for  a  cell  in  Ihe  Tower  was  often  the  half- 
way houre  to  that  Tower  Green  upon 
which  bui  three  weeks  since  the  ladr 
Jane  Grey  had  met  her  doom  —  EliHbeth 
sat  down  before  her  guards.  Jn  her  vi{i- 
lantlv  watched  apartment,  and  wrote  to 
her  obdurate  sister.  The  letter  lies  be-  - 
fore  me,  penned  in  a  round,  bold,  boyiah 
hand,  every  stroke  firm  and  distinct  —  ft 
letter  written  without  hesitation  or  alten- 
lion.  However  humble  and  piteous  an 
its  conienis,  there  is  no  sign  of  timiditf 
I  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  pleading  epistle. 
I  If  ary  ever  did  try  this  olde  saying  [(ha 
wrote]*  thai  a  kinge's  wordc  was  more  thsa 


*  TiwucripU.    Lesdan.    F«b.  ii 
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another  man*s  othe  [oath]  I  most  humbly  be- 
seche  your  Majestic  to  verefie  it  in  me,  and  to 
remember  your  last  promis,  and  my  last  de- 
maunde,  that  I  be  not  condemned  without 
answer  and  due  proof ;  wiche  it  semes  that  now 
1  am.  For  that  without  cause  provid,  I  am, 
by  your  counsel,  from  you  commanded  to  go 
unto  the  Tower,  a  place  more  wonted  for  a 
false  traitor  than  a  tru  subject,  wiche  thogth 
[though]  I  knowe  I  deserve  it  not,  yet  in  the 
face  of  al  this  realme  aperes  that  it  is  provid; 
wiche  I  pray  God  I  may  dy  the  shamefullist 
dethe  that  ever  any  died,  afore  I  may  mene 
[mean]  any  suche  thinge.  And  to  this  present 
hower  I  protest  afor  God  (who  shal  juge  my 
trueth)  whatsoever  malice  shal  devis,  that  I 
never  practised,  conciled  [concealed]  nor  con- 
sented to  any  thinge  that  migth  [might]  be 
prejudicial  to  your  parson  [person]  any  way, 
or  daungerous  to  the  State  by  any  mene.  And 
therefor  I  humbly  beseche  your  Majestie  to  let 
me  answer  afore  your  selfe  and  not  suffer  me 
to  trust  your  counselors ;  yea,  and  that  afore  I 
go  to  the  Tower  (if  it  be  possible),  if  not,  afor 
I  be  further  condemned.  Howbeit  I  trust 
assuredly  your  Highness  wyl  give  me  leve  to 
do  it  afore  I  go  ;  for  that  thus  shamfully  I  may 
not  be  cried  out  on  as  now  I  shal  be,  yea,  and 
without  cause.  Let  consciens  move  your  High- 
ness to  take  some  liettar  way  with  me  than  to 
make  me  be  condemned  in  all  men's  sigth 
[sight]  afor  my  desert  knowen.  Also  I  must 
humbly  beseche  your  Highness  to  pardon  this 
my  boldnes  wiche  innocencey  procures  me  to 
do,  together  with  hoj^e  of  your  natural  kindnis, 
wiche  I  trust  wyl  not  se  [see]  me  cast  away 
without  desert,  wiche.  what  it  is,  I  wold  desier 
no  more  of  God  but  that  you  truly  knewe ; 
wiche  thinge  I  thinke  and  beleve  you  shal  never 
by  report  knowe  unles  by  yourself  you  hire 
[hear J.  1  have  harde  [heard]  in  my  time  of 
many  cast  away  for  want  of  comminge  to  the 
presence  of  ther  Prince ;  and  in  late  days  I 
harde  my  lord  of  Somerset  say  that  if  his 
brother  had  bin  sufferd  to  speke  with  him  he 
had  never  suftcrd ;  but  the  perswasions  wer 
made  to  him  so  grct  [great]  that  he  was  brogth 
[brought]  in  belefe  that  he  coulde  not  live 
safely  if  the  Admiral  lived,  and  that  made  him 
give  his  consent  to  his  dethe.*  Thoght 
[though]  thes  parsons  ar  not  to  be  compared 
to  your  Majestie  yet  I  pray  God  as  ivel  [evil] 
perswasions  perswade  not  one  sistar  again  the 
other,  and  al  for  that  she  have  harde  false  re- 
port and  not  harkene  [hearkened]  to  the  trueth 
knowen.  Therefor  ons  [once]  again  kniling 
[kneeling]  with  humblenes  of  my  hart,  bicause 
I  am  not  sufferd  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body, 
I  humbly  crave  to  speke  with  your  Highness, 

[Indorsed  by  Lord  Coke,  **  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  my  dear 
Sovereign's,  letter  to  Queen  Mary  in  vi'hcm/u.^*}  The 
ktter  is  written  without  any  stops,  but,  to  assist  the 
reader,  I  have  punctuated  it. 

•  "My  lord  of  Somerset"  was  protector  and  lord 
treasurer  in  the  reij;n  of  Edward  V(.,  to  whom  he  was 
maternal  uncie ;  **  the  Admiral  *'  was  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudieye,  his  younger  brother,  who  was  beheaded 
for  aiming  at  the  protectorate  and  for  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  Llizabeth. 


wiche  I  wolde  not  be  so  bold  to  desier  if  I 
knewe  not  my  selfe  most  clere  as  I  knowe  my 
selfe  most  tru.  And  as  for  the  traitor  Wiat, 
he  migth  [might]  paraventur  [peradventure] 
writ  me  a  letiar,  but  on  my  faithe  I  never  re- 
ceved  any  from  him ;  and  as  for  the  copie  o£ 
my  lettar  sent  to  the  Frenche  kinge  1  pray 
God  confound  me  eternally  if  ever  I  sent  him 
word,  message,  token,  or  lettar  by  any  menes, 
and  to  this  my  truith  I  wil  stande  in  to  my 
dethe. 

I  humbly  crave  but  only  one  worde  of  an- 
swer from  your  selfe. 

Your  Highness  most  faithful  subject  that 
hath  bine  from  the  beginninge  and  wyl  be  to 
my  end,  Elizabeth. 

To  this  letter  no  answer  was  vouch- 
safed. The  next  morninor  Elizabeth  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower.  As  the  barnje  rested 
against  the  steps  of  Traitor's  Gate  for  its 
unhappy  passenger  to  alight,  she  cried  to 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  guard  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tower,  **  Good  people,  bear 
me  witness  !  I  come  in  as  no  traitor,  but 
as  true  a  woman  to  the  queen's  majesty 
as  any  is  novv  livinc^;  and  thereon  will  I 
take  my  death."  Her  imprisonment  was 
but  of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  The  evi- 
dence proffered  by  Wyatt  a^jainst  her  had 
been  withdrawn  by  the  terrified  rebel  as 
soon  as  his  manhood  had  been  restored 
him,  and  he  fully  acquitted  her  of  any 
participation  in  the  late  insurrection.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Renard,  who  was  ever 
assuring  Mary  that  as  long  as  the  head  of 
Elizabeth  was  spared,  treason  and  heresy 
would  be  rife  within  the  kingdom,  himself 
visited  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower  and 
promised  the  rebel  that  if  he  confessed 
matters  sufficiently  compromising  to  the 
princess  his  life  would  be  spared.  VVyatt 
surlily  replied  that  he  had  Jiothing  to  re- 
veal, and  that  the  lady  Elizabeth  was 
guiltless  of  all  connection  with  his  rising. 
His  life  had  been  spared  by  the  Council 
so  long  as  it  had  been  hoped  that  damag- 
ing statements  might  be  wrung  from  him ; 
now  that  he  had  nothing  to  disclose,  or 
was  resolved  upon  disclosing  nothing, 
there  was  no  reason,  ministers  said,  why 
the  wretch  should  not  be  sent  to  share 
the  same  fate  as  his  followers.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  was  ordered  to  have 
him  carried  to  the  Tower  Hill,  and  there 
to  see  him  beheaded  on  the  ensuing 
Wednesday,  April  ir,  1554.  Romance 
has  asserted  that  Wyatt  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  when  in  the  Tower  was  con- 
fronted with  Elizabeth,  before  whom,  awed 
by  her  majestic  air  of  indignation,  he 
withdrew  ail  his  damaging  charges.  His- 
!  tory  possesses  no  evidence  for  either  of 
these  assertions. 
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At  the  appointed  day  Wyatt  was  led  up 
the  steps  of  his  dungeon  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  capture  at  Temple  Bar, 
breathed  the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  which  he 
wore  on  his  first  passing  under  the  spokes 
of  Traitor's  Gate  —  "a  shirt  with  sleeves 
very  fair,  and  thereon  a  velvet  cassock 
ana  a  yellow  lace,  with  the  windlass  of 
his  dag  hanging  thereon,  and  a  pair  of 
boots  on  his  legs :  on  his  head  he  had  a 
fair  hat  of  velvet  with  broad  lace  about 
it/'  In  his  hands  he  held  a  book.  At 
the  garden  pale,  hard  by  the  lieutenant's 
lodgings,  which  separated  Tower  Green 
from  the  ominous  hill,  he  took  leave  of 
the  secretary,  one  Master  Bourne.  "  I 
pray  you,  sir,"  said  the  condemned,  **  pray 
for  me,  and  be  a  mean  to  the  queen  for 
my  poor  wife  and  children ;  and  if  it 
might  have  pleased  her  grace  to  have 
granted  me  my  life,  I  would  have  trusted 
to  have  done  her  such  good  service  as 
should  have  well  recompensed  mine  of- 
fence :  but  since  not,  I  beseech  God  have 
mercy  on  me."  To  the  which  Bourne 
made  no  answer.  Supported  by  two  at- 
tendants, Wyatt  then  walked  towards  the 
hill,  which,  save  the  guarded  place  where 
stood  the  heading-block  and  the  upright 
form  of  the  masked  executioner,  was 
thronged  with  spectators.  Not  a  cheer 
or  a  prayer,  such  is  the  fickleness  of  mob 
popularity,  in  his  behalf  rent  the  air;  the 
only  cry  that  arose  was  "  Long  live  Queen 
Mary ! "  Six  weeks  ago  it  was  "  A  Wy- 
att! a  Wyatt!'*  "Down  with  the  bas- 
tard ! "  "  Away  with  the  foreigner ! "  and 
the  rest  of  it.  But  treason  to  be  popular 
must  at  least  be  successful;  at  the  first 
sign  of  failure^  loyalty,  or  in  other  words 
self-interest,  revives.  On  ascending  the 
scaffold  Wyatt  faced  the  crowd  and  spoke 
as  follows:  "Good  people,  I  am  come 
presently  here  to  die,  being  thereunto 
lawfully  and  worthily  condemned,  for  I 
have  sorely  offended  against  God  and  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  am  sorry  therefore. 
1  trust  God  hath  forgiven  and  taken  his 
mercy  upon  me.  I  beseech  the  queen's 
majesty  also  of  forgiveness."  *•  She  hath 
forgiven  you  already,"  said  Weston,  the 
priest  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  pris- 
oner at  his  last  hour.  "  Glad  I  am  of  it," 
said  Wyatt.  "And  now,"  he  continued, 
"let  every  man  beware  how  he  taketh 
anything  in  hand  against  the  higher  pow- 
ers. Unless  God  oe  prosperable  to  his 
purpose  it  will  never  take  good  effect  or  ! 
success,  and  thereof  ye  may  now  learn  of  i 
me.  And  I  pray  God  I  may  be  the  last , 
example  in  this  place  for  that  or  any  other  [ 


like.  And  whereas  it  is  said  abroad  that 
I  should  accuse  my  lady  Elizabeth's 
grace,  it  is  not  so.  Good  people,  I  assure 
you  I  have  confessed  before  the  queen's 
majesty's  honorable  Council  all  those  that 
took  part  with  me  and  were  privy  of  the 
conspiracy;  but  as  for  my  lady  Eliza- 
beth, here  I  take  it  upon  my  death  that 
she  never  knew  of  the  conspiracy  nor  of 
my  first  rising;  and,  as  touching  any  fault 
that  is  laid  to  her  charge,  I  cannot  accuse 
her.  God  I  take  in  witness,  and  this  is 
most  true." 

Then,  without  more  talk  he  turned  him 
and  put  off  his  doublet  and  untrussed  his 
points.  Stripped  to  his  shirt  he  knelt 
down  on  the  straw,  prayed  silently  for  a 
brief  space,  then  with  his  own  hands 
doubled  the  handkerchief  around  his  eyes 
and  placed  his  head  on  the  block.  He 
gave  the  signal  by  lifting  up  his  hands, 
and  at  one  stroke  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body.  "Then,"  writes  our 
chronicler,  "  was  he  forthwith  quartered 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  next  day  his. 
quarters  set  at  divers  places,  and  his  head 
upon  a  stake  upon  the  gallows  beyond  St 
James's.  Which  his  head,  as  is  report- 
ed, remained  not  there  ten  days  unstolea 
away." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  execution  Eliz- 
abeth was  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Bedingfield  at  Woodstock. 

A.  C.  EWALD. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
GENERAL  CHANZY. 

The  premature  death  of  the  one  great 
soldier  produced  by  France,  in  1870-1, 
induces  us  briefly  to  review  his  exploits. 
From  the  moment  when  he  attainecf  com- 
mand, intelligent  observers  of  the  fierce 
contest  which  was  being  waged  in  the 
region  of  the  Loire,  perceived  that  Cbanzy 
was  no  ordinary  man;  and  as  the  stri^ 
deepened,  the  magnificent  stand  he  made 
against  the  huge  German  hosts,  gained 
the  respect,  nay,  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope. The  knowledge  acquired  since  the 
war  ended  has  elevated  him  even  more  in 
opinion,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that 
this  eminent  man  had  many  of  the  gifts 
of  a  great  commander.  It  is  not  only, 
though  that  is  much,  that  Chanzy  thor- 
oughly understood  his  profession,  and 
comprehended  in  its  various  details  the 
difficult  practice  of  modern  war;  in  these 
respects  he  was  perhaps  equalled  by  the 
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skilful  Faidhcrbe,  and  the  well-read  Tro- 
chu.  Nor  was  it  only  that  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  directing  operations  in  the 
field  ably,  nor  yet  that  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  organizing  and  preparing 
armies ;  Macmahon  could  fight  an  excel- 
lent battle,  and  D'Aurelle  was  capable  in 
fornning  troops ;  yet  neither  chief  could 
be  compared  with  him.  The  qualities 
that  distinguished  Chanzy  raised  him  high 
above  generals  of  these  types ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  had  he  had  the  re- 
sources, and  the  opportunity  of  more  for- 
tunate men,  he  would  have  ranked  among 
the  masters  of  war.  His  strategic  con- 
ceptions, we  see,  were  equal  to  combina- 
tions on  the  largest  scale,  and  were  bril- 
liant and  sound  alike;  and  had  he  been 
allowed  to  carry  out  his  plans,  nay,  had 
his  advice  been  even  followed,  the  efforts 
of  France,  on  two  occasions  at  least, 
might  not  improbably  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  with  ultimate  consequences 
perhaps  momentous.  Howadmiraole  was 
bis  conduct  in  the  field,  was  made  evident 
in  bis  memorable  campaign  between  the 
Loire,  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Mayenne,  when 
at  the  head  of  a  defeated  army,  composed 
largely  of  young  levies,  and  suffering  from 
every  kind  of  privations,  he  more  than 
once  baffled  the  German  legions,  fought, 
and  all  but  won  one  great  pitched  battle, 
and  finally  drew  off  in  a  masterly  retreat 
a  force  still  unbroken  and  even  formida- 
ble ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  this 
grand  resistance,  described  by  Von  Moltke 
himself  as '' amazing,'' and  which  utterly 
disconcerted  the  German  chiefs,  was  the 
roost  perfect  specimen  of  tactical  skill 
shown  on  either  side  in  the  war  of  1870. 
Chanzy,  too,  possessed  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a  true 
warrior  —  he  inspired  confidence  and  won 
the  hearts  of  his  troops ;  it  was  observed 
of  him  that  he  could  obtain  more  from 
his  improvised  army  than  any  one  else ; 
and  though  he  was  strict,  nay  severe,  in 
discipline,  his  officers  and  men  were  de- 
Toted  to  him.  Yet  we  have  still  to  notice 
the  most  distinctive  and  noblest  feature  of 
this  great  character.  Alone  of  all  the 
soldiers  of  France,  Chanzy  remained 
superior  to  adverse  fortune,  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Bourbaki*s  army,  and  the 
calamitous  end  of  the  seige  of  Paris;  and 
ak>ne  he  declared  that  it  was  still  possi- 
ble, were  but  the  nation  to  be  true  to 
itself,  to  maintain  a  contest  that  seemed 
to  others  hopeless.  Nor  was  this  heroic 
constancy  foolhardiness ;  the  plans  of 
Chanzy  were  deeply  laid,  and  had  he  been 
invested  with  the  supreme  commandi  we 


shall  not  affirm  that  his  resistance  would 
not  have  worn  the  invaders  out  and  have 
at  least  gained  better  terms  for  France 
than  those  imposed  on  her  by  the  Peace 
of  Frankfort. 

Though  long  known  as  a  soldier  of 
promise,  Chanzy  was  passed  over  by  Na- 
poleon III.,  and  had  only  a  brigade  when 
the  war  began.  When  France  rose  to 
arms,  after  tiie  disaster  of  Sedan,  he  was 
given  a  division  of  the  r6th  Corps,  one  of 
those  improvised  bodies  with  which  Gam- 
betta  hoped  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Ger- 
man invasion.  This  promotion,  it  is  said, 
was  due  to  a  letter  from  Macmahon,  then 
a  prisoner  of  war,  who  had  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  Chanzy's  powers  ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  the  Duke  of  Ma- 
genta showed  that  he  had  the  interests  of 
his  country  at  heart.  Within  a  few  weeks 
Chanzy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  i6th 
Corps,  now  north  of  the  Loire  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  his  troops,  and  their  fitness  for  the 
field,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
passage:  "Discipline  scarcely  existed; 
the  soldiers  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
doing  as  they  pleased,  without  minding 
their  orders.  .  .  .  Drunkenness,  too,  had 
made  great  progress ;  obscene  songs,  and 
the  *  Marseillaise  '  resounded  in  the  ranks. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  want." 

Under  the  admirable  direction  of  Gen- 
eral D'Aurelle,  but  with  Chanzy  in  imme- 
diate command,  a  new  spirit  was  breathed 
into  this  mass;  and  before  long,  so  re- 
markable are  the  instincts  of  the  French 
race  for  war,  it  became  a  far  from  con- 
temptible force.  The  r6th  joined  with  the 
15th  Corps,  was  now  given  the  name  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire;  and  by  the  first  week 
of  November,  1870,  it  held  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  river,  between  Beau- 
gency,  Blois,  and  Marchenoir.  D'Aurelle 
now  resolved  to  march  on  Orleans,  which 
had  been  captured  by  a  raid  from  Paris, 
and  if  possible,  to  cut  off  a  Bavarian 
detachment,  which  was  the  only  hostile 
body  in  his  path  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
advanced  his  two  corps,  combining  his 
operations  with  a  French  division,  which 
was  to  descend  on  Orleans  from  the  up- 
per Loire.  These  movements  led  to  the 
battle  of  Coulmiers,  the  one  French  vic- 
tory gained  in  the  war;  and  though  owing 
to  the  delay  of  the  distant  French  wing, 
the  Bavarians  contrived  to  effect  their 
escape,  they  were  rudely  handled  and 
badly  beaten.  Chanzy  was  in  command 
of  the  French  left,  but  through  the  mis- 
take of  a  cavalry  leader  his  operations 
were  not  brilliant.    His  troops,  however^ 
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had  fought  well ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  the  Army  of  the  Loire  could  have 
attained  efficiency  in  so  brief  a  time.  We 
quote  from  his  report :  **  Our  troops  of  the 
Loire  and  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  had  been  in  action  for  the 
first  time,  had  behaved  admirably.  .  .  . 
The  artillery  deserved  high  praise;  and 
the  cavalry  had  done  very  well,  its  only 
mistake  was  that  it  did  not  understand 
the  important  part  it  might  have  played 
at  the  end  of  the  battle." 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  in  courage,  nor  even 
in  energy,  but  in  endurance,  and  the 
power  of  cohesion,  above  all  in  confidence 
after  defeat,  that  an  improvised  army  like 
that  of  the  Loire  is  so  inferior  to  a  long- 
trained  enemy. 

This  apparition  of  a  victorious  army, 
which  seemed  as  if  France  could  call  up 
legions,  so  to  speak,  from  the  earth  if  she 
stamped  her  foot,  perplexed  the  counsels 
of  the  Germans  at  Versailles;  and  it  is 
now  known  that  the  French  commander 
might  have  struck  with  great,  perhaps  im- 
mense effect.  The  Bavarian  detachment, 
not  twenty  thousand  strong,  was  literally 
the  only  hostile  force  between  D'Aurelle 
and  the  capital  of  France;  and  had  that 
general  advanced  boldly  with  his  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  men,  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  crushed  Von  der  Tann ; 
very  probably  have  defeated  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  was  hur- 
riedly sent  off  with  a  few  thousand  men 
to  attempt  to  reach  his  Bavarian  col- 
league; and  possibly  mis:ht  have  raised 
the  siege  of  Paris,  for  Von  Moltke  con- 
templated even  this  contingency.  From 
the  toilowing,  though  the  language  is  cau- 
tious, we  see  that  Chanzy  believed  an 
operation  possible,  which  Napoleon,  we 
are  convinced,  would  have  tried,  **  It 
was  perhaps  possible,  making  good  use 
of  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  our  vic- 
tory, to  have  reached  and  beaten  the  army 
of  Von  der  Tann  before  it  could  have 
received  aid  from  tlie  grand  duke;  to 
have  then  assailed  the  grand  duke's  force, 
and  so  to  have  defeated  the  Germans  in 
detail  before  the  reinforcements,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
could  have  arrived. 

D'Aurelle,  however,  fell  back  on  Or- 
leans, his  object  being  to  make  the  posi- 
tion an  entrenched  camp  of  formidable 
strength,  and  a  base  for  future  offensive 
movements.  This  resolve  is  not  to  be 
wholly  condemned  ;  but  it  deprived  France 
of  one  admirable  chance  ;  it  made  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  feeble ;  above 
all,  it  permitted  the  Germans  to  collect  a 


powerful  force  against  their  new-foand 
enemy.  Chanzy  protested  against  this 
timid  caution;  urged  his  chief  to  advance 
to  the  line  of  the  Conlie,  and  to  be  ready 
to  assume  the  offensive :  and  especially 
entreated  him  to  attack  fn  detail  Von  der 
Tann,  the  grand  duke,  and  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  as  gathering  together  from 
wide  distances,  and  presenting  their  flanks 
to  their  collected  enemy,  these  generals 
slowly  converged  on  Orleans.  These 
counsels  were  beyond  dispute  right ;  and 
here  we  see  the  distinction  between  bold 
yet  scientific,  and  mere  waiting  strategy. 
Chanzy  watched  with  impatience  the  oc- 
casion that  was  let  slip.  "We  ought  — 
and  the  chief  of  the  i6th  Corps  insisted 
upon  it  —  to  have  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  have  vigorously  assailed  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  as  ...  he  defiled  be- 
fore us  to  join  Prince  Frederick  Charles." 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that 
D'Aurelle  was  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
feats that  followed.  By  the  close  of  No- 
vember the  15th  and  i6ih  Corps  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  17th,  the  18th,  and  the 
20th  ;  and  the  French  army,  two  hundred 
thousand  strong,  filled  the  region  around 
and  in  front  of  Orleans.  The  purpose  of 
D'Aurelle  was  to  await  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  in  his  entrenched  camp,  and  he 
has  left  on  record  his  assured  conviction 
that  in  this  position  success  was  probable. 
Gambetta,  however,  who  believed  himself 
as  capable  in  directing  armies  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  in  levying  troops,  having  heard 
that  Trochu  was  about  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  break  out  from  Paris,  insisted 
upon  a  general  movement  in  the  very 
teeth  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  18th  Corps  was  pre- 
maturely thrown  forward  on  Beaune-la- 
Rolandc,  the  20th  failing  to  give  it  sup- 
port, while  the  15th,  the  i6th,  and  the 
I7ih  were  ordered  to  make  what  really 
was  a  flank  march  within  reach  of  a  foe  at 
this  moment  all  but  concentrated.  The 
i8ih  Corps  was  at  once. defeated;  and 
then  the  prince,  by  a  masterly  movement, 
combined  with  his  supports  on  the  left, 
fell  on  the  French  centre,  the  ifth  Corps, 
and  shattered  it  after  a  brave  resistance. 
The  stroke  forced  Chanzy,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  gained  real,  though  slight  advan- 
tages, to  fall  back  with  the  i6th  on  the 
I7ih  Corps;  and  as  the  German  com- 
mander followed  up  his  success  with 
characteristic  energy  and  skill,  the  result 
was  that  the  15th  Corps  was  all  but 
ruined  as  a  military  force;  that  Orleans 
and  the  entrenched  camp  were  carried, 
and  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  rent 
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in  twain,  the  iSth  and  20th  Corps  beins^ 
driven  across  the  river,  while  the  i6th, 
17th,  and  the  wreck  of  the  I5ih  were  ral- 
lied by  Chanzy  on  the  northern  bank.  A 
succession,  in  short,  of  false  movements 
bad  inflicted  a  ruinous  defeat  on  France  ; 
neither  the  defensive  strategy  of  D'Au- 
relle,  nor  the  bolder  plans  of  his  able 
lieutenant,  had  been  given  a  chance  of 
being  carried  out;  and  it  is  a  mere  mis- 
take to  ascribe  the  issue  to  the  quality 
alone  of  the  French  army.  How  badly 
Chanzy  thought  of  Gambetta's  projects 
we  see  from  the  following:  "The  gener- 
als did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  ex- 
Clain  the  danger  of  these  operations  .  .  . 
ut  the  general  plan  was  treated  as  a  pos- 
itive order  of  the  government,  and  we 
only  discussed  the  means  of  executing 
it." 

After  the  defeat  of  D'Aurelle  —  he  was 
cruelly  dismissed  for  a  failure  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  him  —  the  divided  parts  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  were  separated  into 
two  bodies,  the  First  Array,  given  to  Bour- 
baki,  and   the  Second,  remaining  under 
Chanzy.     From  this  period  we  follow  the 
career  of    Chanzy    as    a   commander-in- 
chief;  and,  as  always  happens  with  great 
men,  he  shone  the  more  the   higher  he 
rose.    His    war-worn    forces    had    been 
strengthened   by  the  21st   Corps,  moved 
vpfrom  the  west,  and  by  a  flying  column 
irora  Tours  ;  and  by  the  6th  of  December 
he  had  placed  the  army  between  Marche- 
aoir,  Josnes,  and  Beaugency,  having  skil- 
fully chosen  a  strong  defensive  line,  with 
his  flanks  covered  by  a  great  forest  and 
the  Loire.     He  was  forthwith  attacked  by 
Prince    Frederick  Charles,  who,   having 
catered    Orleans    on    the   4th    and   5th, 
turned  against  the  enemy  hanging  on   his 
flank,  no  doubt  confident  of  easy  success ; 
but  his    calculations    were    completely 
baffled.    In   a  series  of  stern   and    sus- 
tained   engagements,    Chanzy    for    four 
whole  days  repelled  his  assailant,  inflict- 
iogOD  him  considerable  loss;  and  though 
the  prince  was  reinforced  from  Orleans  by 
a  detachment  under  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburgh,  he  made  no  impression  on 
his  heroic  enemy,  until  a  demonstration 
from  the  Loire  and  Blois  placed  a  Ger- 
man corps  on  the  French  rear.     The  ter- 
rible character  of  these  battles  may  be 
estimated  from  this  significant  anecdote  : 
"During  the  stern  days  of  Josnes,  a  Ger- 
inan  officer  of  high  rank  who  had  been 
ttadc  prisoner,  made  no  secret  of  the  as- 
tonishment caused  by  the   resistance   of 
our  young  troops.     He  compared  these 
battles  OQ  the  plaiDS  of  the  Beauge  to 


those  of  1866,  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
and  acknowledged  that  these  last  seemed 
but  child's  play  to  the  incessant  and  obsti- 
nate contest  which  the  Germans  were 
compelled  to  maintain,  in  order  to  reduce 
to  submission  a  nation  believed,  after  its 
disasters,  to  have  been  at  the  end  of  its 
resources." 

The  tactics  of  Chanzy  in  these  actions 
were  fine  specimens  of  military  skill.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  the  superiority  in  mere 
numbers,  but  his  young  and  lately  defeat- 
ed army  was  very  inferior  to  the  German 
legions.  The  strength  of  his  well-chosen 
position  enabled  him  to  baffle  the  turning 
movements,  so  often  successful  with  the 
German  chiefs,  and  so  formidable  to  im- 
mature troops ;  and  he  compelled  the 
prince  to  attack  in  front,  where  the  defen- 
sive has  a  decided  advantage.  But  like 
all  generals  who  understand  war,  he 
avoided  a  mere  passive  defence  —  espe- 
cially trying  to  French  soldiers  —  and  on 
every  occasion  that  seemed  favorable,  he 
assumed  a  bold  yet  judicious  offensive. 
An  English  correspondent  in  the  German 
camp,  with  marked  sympathies  on  the 
German  side,  wrote  thus  of  this  remark- 
able passage  of  arms  ?  "  The  French  have 
the  choice  of  positions,  and  possess  a 
general  who  knows  how  to  occupy  and 
hold  a  good  one.  The  actions  of  the  last 
four  days  have,  no  doubt,  encouraged  the 
French,  for  they  have  been  so  long  unac- 
customed to  victory  that  they  will  become 
hopeful  at  not  being  beaten.  They  have 
been  fighting  altogether  eight  days  out 
of  ten  ;  and  troops  of  new  formation,  who 
can  do  this  against  veterans,  and  hold 
their  own  to  the  last,  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  fortune  will  turn  in  their  favor. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
stupefied  by  this  extraordinary  resist- 
ance." 

Chanzy*s  skill,  however,  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  his  confidence  and  tena- 
cious energy ;  his  presence  electrified  his 
young  levies,  and  from  thrs  moment  he 
held  absolute  sway  over  the  hearts  of 
officers  and  men  alike.  Gambetta,  too, 
who  with  all  his  faults  appreciated  talent 
and  force  of  character,  thenceforward 
gave  him  his  whole  confidence.  The  fol- 
lowing is  worthy  of  both  men,  each  great, 
yet  with  a  different  kind  of  greatness : 
**  We  congratulate  you  on  your  firm  atti- 
tude, and  have  but  one  wish — that  you 
may  succeed  in  breathing  your  spirit  into 
those  who  surround  you." 

The  astonishing  efforts  made  by  Chan- 
zy once  more  disconcerted  the  strategists 
of   Versailles.     The   great  sortie   from 
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Paris  had,  no  doubt,  failed ;  but  it  had 
cost  the  Germans  thousands  of  h'ves, 
and  the  proud  city  still  defied  its  enemy. 
So,  too,  D'Aurelle  had  succumbed  with 
Orleans ;  but  a  fresh  army  had  arisen 
from  the  wreck,  and  it  had  found  a  chief 
who  could  make  it  accomplish  feats  that 
seemed  impossible  to  professional  sol- 
diers. The  position  of  the  invaders  be- 
came again  perilous;  and  this  telegram, 
from  an  English  source  at  Berlin,  shows 
what  was  thought  at  the  Prussian  War 
Office  of  the  situation  at  this  conjuncture : 
**  The  military  position  of  affairs  is 
deemed  critical  in  well-informed  quarters. 
Uneasiness  is  felt  as  to  the  final  issue  of 
the  contest." 

The  superiority  of  Chanzy  will  at  once 
be  evident,  if  we  compare  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Bourbaki.  The  First  Army 
had  not  suffered  more  than  the  Second  in 
the  defeats  round  Orleans ;  it  had  not 
been  molested  in  its  retreat ;  and  it  had 
had  some  days  to  recruit  its  strength. 
Yet  while  Chanzy  was  making  his  heroic 
stand,  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  his 
enemy's  force,  Bourbaki  literally  did  noth- 
ing, and  declared  that  he  could  not  de- 
tach a  man  from  his  quarters  at  Bourges 
to  aid  his  colleague.  This  unpardonable 
remissness  enabled  the  Germans  to  make 
the  movement  along  the  Loire  which,  as 
we  said,  endangered  the  flank  of  Chanzy, 
when  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
break  his  front.  From  the  following  we 
see  what  his  feelings  were,  and  what 
doubtless  he  thought  of  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who,  though  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier, was  utterly  unfit  for  chief  command. 

**  The  movement  which  is  possible,  and 
indispensable  to  restore  the  situation  of 
affairs,  is  this:  whatever  the  risk,  to 
march  from  Bourges  to  Vierzon ;  to  press 
forward  the  main  body  of  the  First  Army 
by  Romorantin  upon  Blois ;  and  to  take  a 
position  between  the  Loire  and  the  Cher, 
in  order  to  interrupt  the  communications 
of  the  enemy  between  Orleans  and  his 
troops  near  Tours,  and  to  cut  these  last 
from  their  base  of  operations.  If  this  be 
done,  I  promise  that  I  will  hold  my  own 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire." 

The  hostile  movement  in  Chanzy's 
flank  compelled  him  to  leave  his  position 
on  the  Loire.  This  retreat,  however,  was 
in  no  sense  retiring  before  a  victorious 
enemy;  it  was  a  purely  strategic  move, 
with  important  ulterior  plans  in  view. 
The  great  object  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was  to  direct  a  relieving  force  on 
Paris,  already  besieged  for  four  months  ; 
and  whether  this  project  was  best  or  not, 


Gambetta  would  hear  of  nothing  else. 
Accordingly  Chanzy  resolved  to  ascend 
from  the  Loire,  towards  the  capitr  b^the 
north-west;  and  for  his  immed.  j  pur- 
pose drew  off  bis  army  to  the  i^oir,  aa 
aflluent  of  the  great  river.  His  retreat 
across  the  plains  of  the  Beau^e  might 
have  been  made  perilous  by  a  daring  ene- 
my ;  but  it  was  conducted  with  remark- 
able skill;  and  the  Germans  were  very 
much  exhausted.  By  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber the  French  army  was  in  position 
around  Venddme,  having  scarcely  been 
molested  on  the  way.  Chanzy  remarked 
with  truth  :  "  The  retreat  of  the  Second 
Army  from  Josnes  to  Venddme,  under  the 
conditions  of  bad  weather,  fatigue,  and 
dangers  which  attended  it,  was  most  hon- 
orable to  the  troops.  It  had  sufficiently 
imposed  on  the  enemy  to  prevent  him 
from  disturbing  it,  and  availing  himself  of 
chances  of  destroying  it,  which  might 
have  presented  themselves  had  he  known 
how  to  seize  them." 

The  object  of  the  movement  is  thus 
described :  **  By  its  establishment  on  the 
Loire,  the  army  threatened  the  flank  of 
the  enemy,  if  he  descended  from  Orleans 
on  Tours,  without  going  far  away  from 
Chartres,  in  which  place  it  was  possible 
to  move  by  Chdteaudun,  remaining  thus 
upon  one  of  the  chief  lines  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  follow,  in  order  to  begin 
again  operations  towards  Paris,  as  soon 
as  these  should  become  possible." 

On  the  15th,  Chanzy  was  attacked 
again.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  havinj^ 
rightly  judged  that  he  was  the  foe  to 
strike  down  at  all  cost.  The  French 
made  a  gallant  resistance;  but  on  the 
second  day  their  right  wing  was  turned, 
and  shattered  by  an  attack  in  flank. 
Chanzy  decided  on  a  retreat  to  Le  Mans, 
a  strong  position  upon  the  Huisne,  and  a 
strategic  point  of  no  little  value,  his  ob- 
ject being  still  to  attain  Paris.  He  drew 
off  his  army  without  difficulty:  •*  The 
Second  Army  had  again  eflected  a  retreat 
as  difficult  as  the  preceding  ones,  and 
which  was  as  honorable  to  it.  The  ene- 
my, kept  back  on  all  points,  had  become 
less  and  less  enterprising;  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that,  no  more  than  our  own,  were 
ills  troops  able  to  resist  their  fatigues; 
they  were  besides  demoralized  by  the 
continuation  of  a  struggle  which  they  had 
thought  ended,  but  which  was  perpetually 
being  kept  up." 

The  invaders,  in  fact,  had  immensely 
suffered ;  and  needed  rest  as  much  as 
their  foes.  The  following  from  Gam- 
betta is  overdrawn,  but  it  was  an  exagger- 
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atioQ  only  of  truth :  '*  You  have  deei  mated 
the  roeaof  Mecklenburgh  ;  the  Bavarians 
have  rc'Y^d  to  exist;  the  German  army 
is  alrea,  /^jdisquieted  and  worn  out.  Let 
us  persui  and  we  shall  drive  these 
hordes  empty-handed  out  of  France." 

Having  been  reinforced  by  a  Breton 
detachment,  Chanzy  reached  Le  Mans  on 
the  20th  of  December.  During  three 
weeks  of  incessant  fighting  he  had  held 
the  main  German  army  at  bay;  he  had 
baffled  completely  its  most  brilliant  chief; 
be  was  nearer  Paris,  his  real  objective, 
than  when  he  had  assumed  the  command 
on  the  Loire.  A  great  general  only  could 
have  done  these  things  ;  and  he  still  held 
the  capital  steadily  in  view.  *'  It  was  now 
within  the  power  of  the  Second  Army,  if 
it  were  ready  for  the  field,  and  had  not 
too  strong  an  enemy  in  its  front,  to  as- 
cend the  Huisne  rapidly,  as  if  to  menace 
Chartres  —  this  place  was  held  in  force 
by  the  Germans  —  and  then,  having 
masked  the  town,  to  move  northwards  to 
throw  its  left  upon  the  Seine,  on  the  line 
of  Mantes,  in  order  to  assail  a  flotilla 
charged  to  revictual  Paris,  to  threaten 
Versailles,  and  to  make  a  combined  effort 
with  the  defenders  of  the  capital  to  break 
through  the  investment." 

Chanzy  had  soon  established  his  army 
on  the  Huisne,  throwing  out  posts  to  the 
Braye  and  the  Loire.  Meanwhile  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  had  fallen  back,  hold- 
ing a  long  line  from  Chartres  to  Orleans, 
I  his  worn-out  troops  being  in  sore  distress. 
A  pause  in  the  contest  now  occurred ;  and 
the  belligerents  on  either  side  prepared 
to  repair  their  forces,  and  to  renew  the 
struggle.  A  glance  at  the  situation  shows 
that  if  Germany  was  still,  on  the  whole, 
successful,  the  position  of  France  was 
very  far  from  hopeless.  The  invaders, 
00  doubt,  still  invested  Paris ;  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  defeat  or  keep  back 
the  vast  armed  masses  directed  against 
them,  with  untiring  energy,  from  many 
points ;  and  they  had  the  aavantages  of  a 
central  position,  of  interior  lines  on  the 
whole  theatre,  of  a  master  of  war  in*  su- 
preme command,  and  of  troops  very  supe* 
riorto  their  foes.  Nevertheless,  imposing 
as  seemed  their  attitude,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  peril  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for 
they  were  thrown  for  leagues  round  a 
huge  fortress,  liable  to  fierce  attacks  from 
within  and  without;  they  were  plunged  in 
the  depths  of  a  hostile  country,  a  whole 
nation  rising  in  arms  against  them;  and 
at  this  moment  they  were  outnumbered  in 
the  field,  since  three  hundred  thousand^ 


men  were  required  to  hold  Paris  and  the 
communications  with  the  Rhine;  there 
were  probably  not  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  available  for  operations  else- 
where ;  and  their  chiefs  had  been  com- 
pelled to  send  for  large  reinforcements 
still  far  distant.  On  the  other  hand,  Paris 
was  still  able  to  resist,  and  had  a  powerful 
army  within  its  walls;  Faidherbe  in  the 
north  had  become  menacing;  Bourbaki 
on  the  Loire  was  giving  signs  of  life ; 
Chanzy  in  the  west  was  at  the  head  of 
forces  which  every  effort  had  failed  to 
subdue;  and  it  was  not  impossible  that 
three  hundred  thousand  men  might  be 
directed  to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  where 
a  single  victory  might  accomplish  won- 
ders. How  Chanzy  perceived  the  true 
state  of  affairs  appears  in  a  long  despatch 
to  Gambetta,  which  proves  that  he  was 
no  mean  strategist.  We  have  space  only 
for  a  few  sentences :  "  The  resistance  of 
Paris  has  a  limit  known  to  you;  the  time 
is  pressing;  and  the  great  effort  we  must 
make  can  only  succeed  if  all  our  forces 
co-operate  skilfully  according  to  a  care- 
fully arranged  plan.  .  .  .  With  the  advan- 
tages he  possesses  the  enemy  evidently 
tries  to  attack  successively,  and  in  force, 
each  of  our  armies ;  he  manoeuvres  with 
great  ability,  and  we  are  not  well  informed 
as  to  his  principal  movements,  which  he 
masks  with  remarkable  skill." 

The  following  was  the  plan  proposed  by 
Chanzy  for  the  relief  of  the  capital.  It 
may  be  left  with  confidence  to  judges  of 
war:  **  It  is  indispensable  that  the  First 
and  the  Second  Armies,  and  that  under  the 
command  of  General  Faidherbe,  should 
march  simultaneously;  the  Second  from 
Le  Mans  to  establish  itself  on  the  £ure 
between  Evreux  and  Chartres  ;  the  First 
from  Ch^tillon-sur-Seine  in  order  to  hold 
positions  between  the  Marne  and  Seine, 
from  Naquet  to  Chateau  Thierry;  the 
Army  of  the  North  from  Arras  to  place 
itself  from  Compi^gne  to  Beauvais.  In 
addition  ta  these  three  main  operations, 
and  to  aid  tliem,  the  divisions  from  Cher- 
bourg would  advance  and  cover  the  left  of 
the  Second  Army.  .  .  .  Once  our  three 
principal  armies  shall  have  attained  these 
positions,  we  must  communicate  with 
Paris  and  combine  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  common  objective,  the  Army  of  Paris 
making  at  the  same  time  vigorous  sorties. 
.  .  .  By  these  means  the  enemy  may  be 
driven  from  his  lines;  and  then  renewed 
efforts  by  the  united  armies  without  and 
within  Paris,  may  lead  to  the  deliverance 
pf  France  from  the  invaders." 
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Conjecture  is  useless  whether  this  plan 
would  have  been  attended  with  success  or 
not.  Von  Moltke,  moving  on  shorter 
lines,  might  perhaps  have  maintained  his 
grasp  on  the  capital,  and  driven  the  armies 
of  relief  back  ;  or  he  might  at  some  point 
have  been  defeated,  with  consequences, 
in  that  event,  momentous.  What  can, 
however,  be  fairly  said  is,  that  Paris  being 
the  main  objective,  the  plan  of  Chanzy 
was  admirably  laid:  it  contemplated  a 
great  concentric  movement  against  the 
forces  covering  the  siege,  especially  aim- 
ing at  Prince  Frederick  Charles;  and  it 
had  the  special  merit  of  securing  a  retreat 
on  every  line  in  the  event  of  defeat.  In 
an  ill-omened  hour,  however,  for  France, 
Gambetta  rejected  this  judicious  scheme, 
and  adopted  the  fatal  and  wild  project  of 
detaching  the  First  Army  far  to  the  east, 
in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  and 
to  reach  the  German  communications 
with  the  Rhine.  This  movement,  even 
in  theory  false,  and  in  existing  circum- 
stances as  foolish  as  that  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  Sedan,  was  opposed  by  Chanzy, 
in  an  able  paper ;  but  his  protests  might 
have  been  more  vehement ;  and  he  might 
have  recollected  how  the  youthful  Bona- 
parte had  refused  to  attempt  an  operatiou 
of  the  kind,  which  would  have  marred  the 
immortal  campaign  of  Italy.  Yet  we  must 
not  forget  that,  on  two  occasions,  before 
Orleans,  and  at  Le  Mans,  Chanzy  gave 
counsels  which,  if  followed,  might  have 
made  the  issue  of  the  war  different;  and 
he  had  not  the  authority  nor,  we  must 
add,  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  warrior 
of  1796.  He  wrote  thus  to  Gambetta: 
"  I  wished  to  make  a  last  effort  to  prevent 
this  operation.  I  insisted  for  the  adop- 
tion and  execution  of  the  plan  I  had  pro- 
posed." 

The  eccentric  movement  which  sent  off 
Bourbaki  to  destruction  amidst  the  snows 
of  the  J  ura,  freed  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
from  an  enemy  on  his  flank,  and  enabled 
him  to  turn  his  whole  forces  against  the 
one  chief  he  had  found  invincible.  Draw- 
ing together  his  army  and  that  of  the 
grand  duke  —  they  had  received  consider- 
able additional  strength  —  the  German 
commanders,  in  the  tirst  week  of  January, 
began  to  move  towards  Le  Mans  and  the 
Huisne,  approaching  each  other  from 
Chartres  and  Orleans.  The  advanced 
posts  of  Chanzy  were  gradually  driven  in, 
though  not  without  a  tenacious  resist- 
ance; but  his  trust  was  in  his  positions 
on  the  Huisne,  which  he  had  strengthened 
with  remarkable  skill,  and  he  fell  back  on 


them  with  unabated  confidence.  He  had 
still,  perhaps,  90,000  men  against  60,009 
or  70,000  Germans ;  hut  as  his  troops 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  their  foes,  he 
was  very  inferior  in  real  force.  The  at- 
tack began  on  the  loth  of  January,  but 
the  decisive  effort  was  made  next  day; 
and  the  prince  struck  home  with  his  full 
strength.  The  defence,  however,  was 
stern  and  sustained ;  the  tenacity  of 
Chanzy  and  his  strong  positions  made  up 
for  the  defects  of  his  soldiers ;  and  after 
ten  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  French 
were  still  in  possession  of  their  lines. 
Chanzy  thus  described  the  results  of  the 
battle:  had  he  been  in  the  place  of  the 
sluggish  Bazaine,  how  different  might 
have  been  the  fate  of  Gravelotte !  **  The 
action  continued  along  the  whole  line  up 
to  six  o'clock.  The  night  had  arrived; 
we  had  remained  masters  of  all  our  posi- 
tions, both  on  the  plateau  of  Auvours  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Huisne.  The 
only  serious  check  we  had  sustained  was 
the  evacuation  of  Auvours  for  a  moment* 
but  this  had  been  brilliantly  and  quickly 
repaired  by  the  fine  conduct  of  General 
Goujard  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his 
Breton  division,  and  of  the  troops  of  the 
17th  Corps  which  he  had  rallied.  The 
enemy  had  made  great  efforts  against  the 
whole  front  of  our  lines  from  the  Tertre 
Rouge  to  the  left  of  the  21st  Corps.  If 
our  losses  had  been  serious,  his  had  beea 
even  more  considerable,  owing  to  the  ad» 
vantage  of  our  positions  and  the  prepara- 
tions we  had  made  for  defence." 

A  sudden  attack,  made  after  nightfall, 
unexpectedly  by  a  German  corps,  discom- 
fited, however,  the  Breton  levies,  and 
placed  a  hostile  force  upon  Chanzy's 
tlank.  Scenes  of  confusion  and  panic 
followed  too  characteristic  of  a  raw  army  ; 
an  effort  to  drive  the  enemy  away  failed; 
and  Chanzy,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disaster, 
was  compelled  to  make  a  general  retreat. 
The  movement,  however,  was  no  rout ; 
the  Germans,  in  fact,  were,  for  several 
hours,  unaware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
and  of  the  great  success  they  had  gained; 
and  though  part  of  the  French  army  dis- 
banded, and  several  thousand  prisoners 
were  made,  it  was  in  tolerable  order  withia 
two  days.  By  the  20th,  having  been 
scarcely  pursued,  so  heavy  had  been  the 
loss  of  the  Germans,  Chanzy  was  once 
more  in  a  good  position,  around  Laval 
and  upon  the  Mayenne;  and  having  been 
joined  by  a  new  corps,  he  was  still  for- 
midable and  with  unbroken  force.  Calm, 
,  stern,  and  self-possessed  as  ever,  he  still 
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looked  forward  to  a  inarch  on  Paris : 
**  This  army,  which  might  have  been  sup- 
posed ruined,  thus  appeared  once  more, 
in  renewed  strength,  ready  to  advance 
with  four  corps,  numbering  about  150,000 
infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  54  batteries 
of  artillery  without  reckoning  the  Breton 
mobiles,  who  were  being  organized,  and 
who  when  drilled  would  swell  our  forces 
in  the  west  to  235,000  men.  .  .  .  Our 
course,  therefore,  was  to  make  as  quickly 
as  possible  good  use  of  this  force,  and  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Paris." 

The  fall  of  Paris  on  the  28th  January, 
and  the  catastrophe  of  Bourbaki's  army, 
prevented  Chanzy  from  attempting  this 
march.  During  the  armistice  that  ensued 
he  was  invited  to  present  a  scheme  of  op- 
erations to  the  French  government  in  the 
event  of  a  renewal  of  war.  We  shall 
quote  a  few  passages  from  his  masterly 
despatch,  the  whole  of  which  should,  how- 
ever, be  studied.  Without  concealing  the 
perils  of  France,  Chanzy  showed  with 
troth  that  she  had  still  great  resources : 
^*  We  had  immediately  available,  222,000 
infantry,  20.000  cavalry,  33,900  artillery- 
men, 1,332  field-pieces  with  242  rounds  for 
each  piece,  and  4,000  wagons  for  parks ; 
and,  as  resources  to  be  organized,  354,000 
men  in  the  territorial  divisions  and  in  the 
depdts  of  Algeria,  132,000  recruits  of  the 
class  of  1871,  443  guns,  mounted,  though 
without  horses,  398,000  projectiles,  1,200 
wagons  in  our  arsenals,  and  12,000  horses 
which  could  be  delivered  within  six  weeks 
.  .  .  Finally,  we  possessed  a  country  with 
a  population  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
souls,  on  which  the  invader  had  not  set 
foot." 

A  universal  and  fierce  resistance,  like 
that  which  Spain  opposed  to  Napoleon, 
which  avoiding  general  engagements  in 
the  field,  should  compel  the  Germans  to 
divide  their  forces,  and  to  maintain  armies 
at  many  points,  and  should  aim  at  weary- 
ing them  out  at  last,  was  obviously  the 
true  course  to  follow :  "  The  troops  at 
our  disposal,  we  must  not  forget,  have 
not,  as  yet,  either  sufficient  organization 
or  coherence,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
trained  to  war,  to  form  armies  capable 
of  manoeuvring,  and  fighting  persistently 
against  those  which  the  enemy  can  array 
in  at  least  equal  numbers.  We  must 
therefore  avoid  battles  which  might  be- 
come decisive.  The  object  to  aim  at,  is 
to  make  resistance  national,  and  continu- 
ous at  all  points,  and  thus  to  force  the 
enemy  to  disseminate  his  troops,  to  com- 
pel Germany  to  maintain   in   France  an 


army  of  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  to  subject  her  to  losses  which 
at  last  will  tire  her  out.  So  we  can  await 
the  time,  when,  with  organized  forces,  we 
shall  be  equal  to  a  great  effort,  and  shall 
be  able,  under  less  unfavorable  conditions, 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  country." 

A  guerilla  warfare  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, required  a  real  army  in  the  field  to 
maintain  a  solid  and  lasting  defensive, 
and  continually  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.  For  this  purpose  Chanzy  pro- 
posed to  move  the  Second  Army  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire,  and  thus  to  make  head 
against  the  invaders.  The  ability  with 
which  he  marked  out  the  lines  of  defence 
for  this  supreme  contest,  and  the  stern 
confidence  with  which  he  declared  that 
he  would  carry  the  war  to  the  last  man  of 
France,  without  doubt  of  the  final  issue, 
if  the  nation  was  worthy  of  its  old  re- 
nown, reminds  us  of  Wellington  at  Tor- 
res Vedras :  "  Our  organized  armies,  es- 
tablished on  strong  positions  prepared  for 
defence,  could  thus  resist  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, yielding  ground  when  forced  to  do 
so,  but  only  retreating  upon  new  positions 
chosen  beforehand,  and  so  obtaining  the 
result  which  we  must  aim  at,  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  contest.  This  resistance 
could  be  carried  in  parts  of  the  country, 
in  succession,  which  would  present  in- 
creasing difficulties  to  the  enemy,  espe- 
ciallv  in  Auvergrne,  and  so  we  should 
acquire  solidity  and  strength,  for  we 
should  gain  time  to  organize  and  maintain 
our  resources." 

Recollecting  what  Chanzy  had  accom- 
plished, who  shall  say  that  this  project 
was  chimerical,  had  this  great  soldier 
been  in  supreme  command  ?  Chanzy  be- 
lieved that  ultimate  success  was  probable; 
and  after  the  war  declared  that  France 
had  fallen  from  want  of  reliance  on  her- 
self: "  We  found,  even  in  our  improvised 
soldiers,  the  great  military  qualities  which 
are  the  inalienable  heritage  of  our  race; 
and  the  principal  cause  of  our  final  over- 
throw was  a  want  of  confidence  in  our- 
selves." 

Chanzy,  however,  added  these  words  of 
caution  against  that  mischievous  popular 
fallacy,  that  a  nation  may  trust  for  its 
defence  on  armies  formed  of  young  lev- 
ies: "  Yet  let  us  not  suppose  that  impro- 
vised armies  are  a  sufficient  security  in 
the  great  crises  of  war  which  may  again 
happen.  The  events  in  which  we  have 
taken  part  demonstrate  beyond  question, 
that  a  nation  can  only  be  sure  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and    really   strong,    when    its 
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military  organization  is  carefully  matured, 
complete,  and  powerful." 

As  is  well  known,  this  eminent  man 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
projects,  for  the  war  ended  with  the  fall 
of  Paris.  France,  however,  appreciated 
his  great  deeds ;  she  felt  that  he  had  re- 
deemed her  honor;  and  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles. 
Chanzy  held  afterwards  high  command ; 
he  showed  great  capacity  of  organization, 
and  of  preparing  the  new  army  of  France ; 
and  had  war  with  Germany  broken  out 
again,  he  would  certainly  have  been  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  was  esteemed,  too, 
by  his  late  enemy ;  was  received  at  Ber- 
lin with  extreme  courtesy;  and  Moltke 
has  placed  this  opinion  on  record,  that 
his  "reiterated  efforts  surpassed  belief." 
He  has  passed  away,  and  it  was  not  given 
him  to  attempt  to  avenge  the  disasters  of 
France,  and  to  bring  victory  back  to  her 
standards.  The  vulgar  opinion  may  be 
that  success  is  necessary  to  make  a  gen- 
eral great;  but  this  is  not  the  judgment 
of  true  critics;  and  Chanzy  will  rank 
among  captains,  like  William  of  Orange, 
Villars,  and  Washington  —  men  who  nev- 
er won  a  great  pitched  battle,  yet  whose 
martial  qualities  and  heroic  constancy, 
conspicuously  shown  in  adverse  fortune, 
entitled  them  to  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. 


BATH 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
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Brilliant,  a  century  ago,  must  have 
been  the  scene  presented  in  the  ball-room 
of  what  Acres,  in  **  The  Rivals,"  styles  the 
**  new  rooms  "  at  Bath.  The  lustre  was 
more  subdued  in  those  days  of  candles; 
but  there  were  few  black  coats  to  deaden 
the  effect  of  the  radiance.  The  cut-steel 
buttons  and  buckles  of  the  men,  or  the 
silver  and  paste  of  the  more  elderly  beaux, 
must  have  everywhere  sparkled  about  the 
room.  The  effect  of  the  general  aspect 
of  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  period  must 
have  been  precisely  as  suggested  in  Pope's 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  glittering  — 

The  morning  dream  that  hoverM  o*er  her  head, 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birthnight  beau. 

Then  the  variegated  tints  of  plumes  or 
flowers  adorning  the  snowy  locks  of  the 
fair  sex,  the  heightened  tone  imparted  to 
the  complexion  by  powder,  patches,  and 


perhaps  more  than  a  soupqon  of  rouge,  the 
many  hues  displayed  in  the  costumes  of 
both  sexes,  must  altogether  have  given 
the  scene  a  charm  of  color  in  which  our 
modern  balls  are  deficient.  Even  the 
black  of  the  clergy  who  might  be  present, 
was  relieved  by  frills,  ruffles,  and  the 
silver  buckles  on  the  instep.  A  descrip* 
tion  is  given  in  the  Westminster  Mag» 
mine  of  the  fashions  worn  on  the  queen's 
birthday,  January  i8,  1781 ;  and  those  of 
Bath  in  the  height  of  the  season  would 
not  have  materially  differed,  except  that 
the  men  wore  no  swords,  under  the  wise 
regulation  formerly  made  by  Beau  Nash. 
The  king  was  habited  in  dark-colored  vel- 
vet, richlv  embroidered,  with  a  star  and 
shoulder-knot  of  diamonds.  His  sword- 
hilt  was  enriched  with  jewels.  The  queea 
was  in  pink  satin,  trimmed  with  black  fur. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  dressed  in  pearl- 
colored  silk,  embroidered  with  gold ;  and 
his  black  hat  was  ornamented  with  a  white 
feather,  and  rows  of  steel  beads.  The 
ladies  were  usually  costumed  in  satins^ 
trimmed  with  fur,  lace,  or  crape,  and  orna- 
mented with  fanciful  flounces  of  gauze, 
fringed  with  gold  and  silver.  The  three 
most  general  satins  were  rose-color,  white, 
and  orange-color ;  the  former  being  pre- 
dominant. The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
wore  a  rose-colored  vest  and  train,  with  a 
white  satin  petticoat,  and  small  chains  of 
silver,  partly  gilt,  hanging  around  her 
dress.  The  ladies'  head-dresses  were 
decorated  with  a  few  artificial  flowers 
airily  placed;  and  they  generally  wore 
large  bouquets  of  the  same.  The  gentle- 
men's suits  were  mostly  embroidered  vel- 
vets and  rich  silks  trimmed  with  fur. 
"Sir  Thomas  Irvine's  coat  was  reckoned 
the  most  elegant  at  court,  being  black 
velvet  with  satin  waistcoat  and  cuffs  con^ 
leur  de  feu^  and  embroidered  with  gold 
and  pearls."  When  the  company  was 
seated  around  the  handsome  and  spacious 
ball-room  at  Bath  (one  hundred  and  Ave 
feet  by  forty-two),  with  its  classical  adorn- 
ments and  sufflciency  of  color  on  the  walls, 
and  belles  were  led  forth  by  beaux  to  the 
stately  minuet,  with  a  gleaming  of  rich 
satin  and  golden  embroideries,  an  aspect 
of  great  courtliness  must  have  pervaded 
the  place.  If  their  apparel,  however,  was 
gorgeous,  their  habits  were  simple.  In 
hints  for  etiquette  it  is  suggested  that  a 
gentleman  should  always  offer  his  partner 
an  orange  at  the  termination  of  the  dance. 
Two  guineas  entitle  a  subscriber,  during 
the  season,  to  admissions  for  two  ladies,  to 
dress  balls,  fancy  balls,  and  promenades ; 
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but  all  persons  are  Expected  to  pay  six-  mattre;  a  bad  Bobadil;  a  Cyrus;  a  Mercury, 

pence  for  tea.     The  dress  and  fancy  balls  who  could  neither  fly  nor  skip ;  a  brilliant 

are  to  commence  at  seven,  and  terminate  Night;  a  Laplander  melting  with  heat;  two 

at  eleven  precisely,  even  in  the  middle  of  ^arlequins.  the  one  short  and  thick,  like  a 

a  dance  Dutch    dumpnng,   but    exceedingly  agile ;    a 

T  ^^:J.    -.k*»    i^^^^A    An^^^Xr.^    »^:»..^«o    whimsical  harlequiness;  a  girl  with  a  fool's  cap 
Ladies   who    intend   dar^cing   minuets   ^„  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^-^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^      ^ 

arc  requested,  in  the  regulations  for   he  erness;  flower  girls,  orange  girls,  milk  |irls, 

rooms,  to  wear  lappets.     It  is  hoped  that  and  female  haymakers,  and  a  devil  resembling 

gentlemen  will  accommodate  their  dress  neither  human,  mythological,  nor  hellish  being, 

to  that  of  the  ladies  ;  and  they  are  not  to  There  were  fancy  and  old  English  dresses  in 

wear  boots.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  abundance,  and  the   usual  quantum  of  nuns, 

custom,  in   the    minuets,  for  one  gentle-  friars,  sailors,  witches,  etc     There  were  bands 

man  to  dance  with  two  ladies  consecutive-  of  music  in  several  apartments.     Before  the 

ly;  leading  forth  the  second  after  he  had  collation  saloon  was  opened  tea  and  orgeat 

handed  the  first  to  her  place.    Presumably  ^V^  distributed.     In  the  apartment  where  the 

.             .          ^"^                        1         '  sideboards  were  set  out,  there  were  co  d  fowls. 

It  was  not  easy  to  secure  as  many  beaux  ^.^^^  j^^^^j       ^j^^^j      p^^^ 

^  belles,  to  face  the  ordeal  of  the  eyes  of  Li^g^n^  Mountain,  and  Rhenish  wines. 
the   company  who  were  probably  seated 

around  the  room,  several  benches  deep.       In  this  year  the  winter  costume  of  la- 
It  is  ordered  that  three  benches  are  to  be  dies  is  given  as  follows :  — 
reserved,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  ^  ,, 
for  ladies  of  precedence,  of  the  rank  of  ^»^s  of  the  Month  as  established  in  St. 

^^^^^^^  James's  AND  AT  rAVisrocK  Street. 

peeress.  -^ 

When  the  country  dances  commenced.       Full  Dress, --Tht  ladies    in  general  still 

in  which    the  beau   moHde  threw  off   its    wear   their  hair  dressed   high,  broad  at  top, 

^rat«»li^r    crraces     and    bohhpH      canered     ^*^^  '*''^*^  ^>'*»  ^"^  *  feather  on  the  left  side. 
statelier   graces,   ana    DobDed,    capered,    ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^jch,  plain-colored  silks  or  satins. 

Jigged,  and   grinned,  as  may  be  seen  in  ^^^y  much  trimmed  with  chenille  and  gauze 

illustrations  of  the  period,  it  was  ordained  fancy  trimmings,  and  ornamented  with  tassels 

that   these   ladies  of   precedence   should  of  different  colors  — hoops  and  drop  earrings 

have  the  right  to  take  the  upper  places.  — colored  shoes  and  small  rose  buckles. 
They  might  not,  however,  assume  these        Undress.  —  French  jackets  or  Jesuit  dresses, 

positions  after  the  dance  had  once  com-  with  short  gauze  or  silk  aprons  — or  night- 

menced.  gowns  with  round  cuffs  and  double  robings  — 

Besides   the  "  new   rooms,"  now  only  ^^^   hat-bonnets  with   half  handkerchief  and 

opened  for  occasional  balls,  concerts,  etc,    ^PPf^  l""   -^  H^^^n.1  v.r'"!!'!,  h.?    *  middling 
Tj  *u  *!.         I         ui     *  «.  1        lencih  behind  and  very  long  before,  of  white 

Bath  was  then  also  able  to  support  regular   ^^  \^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^-^^^  ^^^  skin,  with  muffs  to 

assemblies  in  the  old  rooms,  established   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^i^^k  mode,  lined  with  white  and 

by  Beau  Nash,  near  the  abbey,  on  the  site    trimmed  with  broad  laces  —  colored  slippers, 

of   the   present    museum.     Both   sets   of   small  roses. 

rooms  were  opened  for  balls  and  assem- 

blics,  and  a  fancy  ball  weekly.    Our  great-     ^The  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath, 

grandparents  appear  to  have  been  exces-   about  the  year  1780,  publishes  an  apology 

sivelyenamoredof  masquerades,  in  which    '»  which  he  states  that  the  great  exten- 

they  seem  to  have  endeavored  to  act  up   sion  of  the  city  has  put  it  out  of  his  power 

to  their  characters ;  though  intrigues  be-   to  keep  himself  regularly  informed  of  ar- 

neath  the  shelter  of  the  masks  were  prob-    ^'vals.     He  requests  that  they  will  cause 

ably  an  important  element  in  the  raison   their  names  and  addresses  to  be  inserted 

^V/r/.     There  is  an  account  of  a  mas-   »n  the  book  kept  in  the  Pump  Room. 

?uerade  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  On  Sunday  evenings  non-subscribers 
)ccember,  1785,  which  was  held  at  Car-  were  admitted  to  promenade  in  the  As- 
lisie  House,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  sembly  Rooms ;  gentlemen  payino;  one 
Comeby,  tickets  of  admission  being  twen-  shilling  and  ladies  sixpence,  lea  included. 
ty-stx  shillin<rs.  ^°  cards  were  allowed  on  Sundays,  and 

^  **  *  no  hazard  or  unlawful  game  at  any  time. 

Nearly  a  thousand  persons  met  on  the  occa-        Of  the  bath  we  get  a  delighiful  picture 
sion,  and  though  much  the  greater  number    in  Anstey's  **  New  Bath   Guide,"  in  Mr, 
were  in  dominos,  there  were  nevertheless  many    Simkin's  letter  to  his  mother :  — 
humorous  and  characteristic  masks  ;  among  the 

best  of  which  we  reckon  a  travelling  fiddler ;  a   *Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  fair  sex 
native  of  Otaheite  ;  an  English  toper  swelled    All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks, 
to  a  most  immoderate  size  ;  a  bellman ;  a  Turk  ;    And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 
Sir    Dilberry    Diddle,  parfaitement   un  petit   In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  haU ; 
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And  to-day  many  personb  of  rank  and  condi* 

tion 
Were  boiled  by  command  of  an  able  physician. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  fair  pa- 
tients were  attired  in  flannels  during  their 
boiling. 

He  subsequently  sketches  the  minuet 
graphically. 

At  the  sound  of  the  hautboy,  the  bass,  and  the 

fiddle. 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  steps  forth  in  the  middle, 
Like  a  hollyhock,  noble,  majestic,  and  tall. 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  first  opens  the  ball  — 
How  he  puts  on  his  hat  with  a  smile  on  his 

face. 
And  delivers  his  hand  with  an  exquisite  grace  ! 
How  genteelly  he  offers  Miss  Carrot   before 

us, 
Miss  Carrot  Fitz  Oozer,  a  niece  of  Lord  Porus  1 
How  nimbly  he  paces,  how  active  and  light ! 
One  never  can  judge  of  a  man  at  first  sight. 
But  as  near  as  I  guess,  from  the  size  of  his 

calf. 
He  may  weigh  about  twenty-three  stone  and  a 

half. 

At  a  public  breakfast  given  by  my  Lord 
Ragamuffin  — 

The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appear- 
ance. 

And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perse- 
verance ; 

All  the  chocolate,  too,  that  my  lord  set  before 
*em. 

The  ladies  despatched  with  the  utmost  deco- 
rum. 

Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around. 

The  horns*  and  the  clarions*  echoing  sound. 

It  is  recorded  that,  at  public  breakfasts 
of  this  description,  the  companv  were  re- 
galed witl^hot  buttered  rolls.  Beau  Nash 
appears  to  have  ruled  very  ably  at  Bath 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and 
to  have  done  much  to  benefit  the  place 
in  aiding  the  architects  in  those  works 
which  have  rendered  Bath  one  of  the 
most  perfect  classical  cities  in  the  world  ; 
and  his  charity  seems  to  have  been  un- 
bounded. It  is  rather  painful  to  read 
Smollett's  anecdote  concerning  him  in 
"Roderick  Random."  When  Roderick 
enters  the  Assembly  Room  with  the  de- 
formed, though  not  altogether  ill  looking, 
Miss  Snapper,  the  eyes  of  all  present 
were  turned  upon  them  with  many  con- 
temptuous smiles  and  tittering  observa- 
tions. The  Beau  took  it  upon  himself  to 
gratify  their  ill-nature  still  further  by  ex- 
posing the  lady  to  the  edge  of  his  wit. 
Approaching  with  many  bows  and  gri- 
maces, he  welcomed  her  to  Bath,  and 
then,  in  the  hearing  of  all  present,  asked 


her  if  she  could  inform  him  of  the  name 
of  Tobit's  dog. 

She  replied  with  the  utmost  vivacity 
that  his  name  was  Nash,  and  an  impudent 
dog  he  was.  Roderick  says  that  the  Beau 
endeavored  to  compose  himself  by  tak- 
ing snuff  and  forcing  a  smile  ;  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sneak  off  in  a  very  ludi- 
crous attitude.  Roderick's  Dulcinea  was 
applauded  to  the  skies  for  the  brilliancy 
of  her  wit,  and  her  acquaintance  imme- 
diately courted  by  the  best  people  of  both 
sexes  in  the  room. 

Nash  usually  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  supreme ;  for  he  once  desired  the 
Duchess"  of  Queensberry  to  remove  an 
apron  of  rich  lace  which  she  wore,  and 
he  himself  threw  it  to  an  attendant.  And 
he  would  not  suffer  the  princess  Amelia 
to  have  a  single  dance  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ball. 

In  the  summer  he  proceeded  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
grey  horses,  and  preceded  by  outriders 
blowing  French  horns.  His  three-cor- 
nered cocked  hat  was  invariably  white, 
and  gold-laced.  He  and  Richardson,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Colley  Gibber,  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  Garrick  are  represented  in  a 
well-known  old  picture  of  the  Parade,  or 
Pantiles.  A  century  aj;o.  Lord  North, 
Cumberland  (the  Sir  Freiful  Plagiary), 
Lord  Mansfield,  Erskine,  as  we  learn 
from  Rogers's  **  Memorials,"  and  Michael 
Kelly  (the  singer)  had  taken  their  places. 
"Miss  Peggy  Banks,"  says  Richardson, 
"  was  the  belle  when  I  first  came  down  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  yet  she  had  been  so 
many  seasons  here  that  she  obtained  but 
a  faint  and  languid  attention ;  so  that  the 
smarts  began  to  put  her  down  in  their  list 
of  *had  beens.'  The  *  sweet-tempered* 
Miss  Chudleigh,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  was  the  next  triumphant  toast." 
These  ladies  and  their  great  hoops  had 
given  place  to  the  Duchess  of  Leinster, 
who  accidentally  meets  on  Mount  Ephraim 
and  welcomes  Kelly  when  he  comes  to 
stay  with  Cumberland.  Judging  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  picture.  Miss  Cum- 
berland must  have  been  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Wells. 

Kelly  relates  that  Cumberland  promised 
him  and  Bannister  a  great  treat  on  the 
evening  before  their  departure.  When 
the  cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  was  a  large  dish  with  a 
cover  on  it.  The  two  actors*  appetites 
were  very  properly  prepared  for  the  mys- 
terious dainty  by  the  bracing  air  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells.     But  when  the  cover  was 
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Princess  Royal 


"S 


of  Wall 


RmOTcd  a  manuscrlpi  play  hy  upon  the 
dish.  "  There,  my  boys,"  said  Cumber- 
hod;  "there  is  the  treat  which  I  promised 
yoa;  that,  sirs,  is  my  'Tiberius,'  in  five 
acta ;  and  after  we  have  had  our  sandwich 
iDd  wine  and  water,  I  will  read  you  every 
«ord  of  h.  I  am  not  vain,  but  I  do  think 
It  by  far  the  best  plav  1  ever  wrote." 

"  Will  the  reader  believe,"  writes  Kelly,  m, 
h  his  "Reminiscences,"  "that  it  was  no 
joke,  but  all  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
wiually  fulfilled  his  horrid  promise,  and 
read  the  first  three  acts;  but  seeing  vio- 
letiE  symptoms  of  steep  coming  over  us, 
be  proposed  that  we  should  tc°  'o  bed,  and 
that  in  the  morning  he  would  treat  us  be- 
fore we  started,  by  reading  the  iourlh  and 
fifth  acts  ;  but  we  saved  him  the  trouble, 
i  before  he  was  out  of  his 


bed!' 

Kelly  writes  of  the  eveningof  his  ar- 
rival, that  he  dined  pleasantly  with  Cum- 
berland and  his  wife,  an  agreeable  old 
bdy,  and  Bannister;  but  (he  wine  was 
tcarce,  though  excellent  in  quality.  Cutn- 
btrlaad  sent  him  to  sleep  afterwards  by 
reading  one  of  hiK  own  comedies.  Afier 
sapper  upon  a  cold  mutton  bone  and  red 


;  that 


Iress  was  a  fawn-colored  sil- 

irnamcnied  with  festoons  of  white 

;,  bordftcd  by  preen.    The  Prince 

ire  a  bright -colored  pink  silk  coat. 

ricniy  emoroidered  wiih  silver,  and  a  waistcoat 

of  silver  tissue.    The  eenllemcn's  dres.'KS  were, 

for  the  greater  part,  spring  silks  with  flowered 

borders.    Those  of  the  ladies  were  of  white. 

color,  and  green  lustring,  most  beauii- 

rimmed  with  gauz;  and  tiSanv.  and  in- 

lerspersed  with  natural  and  artificial  flowers. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells  the  company  met 
early  en  diikabille,  to  drink  the  waters  to 
the  music  of  hautboys  and  fiddles  in  the 
orchestra  in  the  centre  of  the  Parade. 
Both  ladies  and  men  wore  light  dimity 
suits,  but  at  eleven  o'clock  they  met  in 
the  Episcopal  chapel  in  full  dress.  After 
the  daily  prayers  they  again  resorted  to 
(he  I'arade  lor  cards  or  coquetry.  The 
newspapers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  coffee 
house,  and  ladies  made  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  pastry-cook s'.  In  the  library  a 
book  W9S  kept  for  the  efiusions  of  poetast- 
ers, which  were  usually  of  the  China  shep- 
herdess order  of  verse.  This  book  has 
been  printed  and  published  under  the  title 
'  ■  Tunbrigalia" 


The 


conducted  us  to  our  bedrooms. 
apartment  in  which  I  was  to  sleep 
study;  he  paid  me  the  compliment  to  say 
tbit  he  had  a  little  tent  bed  put  up  there 
which  he  always  appropriated  to  his  fa- 
Totite  guest.  'The  book-case  at  the 
tide,' he  added,  -was  filled  with  his  own 
«ri  lings.' 

**  I  bowed  and  said, '  f  dare  say,  sir,  I 
shall  sleep  I'ery  soundly.' 

"'Ah!  very  good,' said  he;  'I  under- 
Itaod   you — a   hit,  a   patpabh 


(jjif(j  1      The  following  is  an  average  specin' 


;.£:jv 


of  the  muse  of   the 

Cupid  and  Venus  one  day 


whiinCelia'sface." 

at  the  Ordinary  many  of 


close  to  my  writings  tliey    the  garden  behind  Poltinger 


1  soporific!     Well,  God  bli 
^u  —  you  are  a  kind  creature  to  come    ioE>ked  o 
■DID  the   country  and   listen   to  my  non-    keys  we 
sense.    £ufHiii  raiif^^»,  as  wesay  in  Spain. 
1  hope  it  will  be  fine  wealher  for  you  to 
«alk   about   in  the  morning,  for   1  think    thi 
*ith    L-ord    Falkland,   who   said   Ih^ 
pitied  -unlearned   gentlemen   on   a 


In 


ilroduc 


day.' 


ible  for  ladies.    Previously,  those  who 
ad  been  ordered  equestrian  exercise  for 
illh  were  accustomed  to  ride  over 
monon  pillions  behind  (heir  cav- 
aliers.    In  the  evenin-js  whisi,  piequet, 
quadrilles,   etc.,  entertained   (he   visiiors 
of  (he  appearance  of   lour  times  a  week,  and   ball   assemblies 
""     bridge   twice.     It  is  related  (ha(  while  (he  gentle- 


r  fashions  of  1781  may  '  folk  > 


be   quo(ed  from  (he  descriptio 
king's  birthday  bait  on  June  4. 


.   bows    bordered    with    brilliants. 


:   performing   (hei 


I   of  (be    coun(ry    dances     inside     (he    Assembly 

I  Rooms,  it  was  customary  tor  the  trades- 

'  people  and  servants  to  dance  to  the  music, 

silk  coat    outside  the  rooms,  on  (he  PaiKiles.    Three 

le  Queen  '  sliops    now  stand  on  (he  site  ol  ihe  old 

lampiited    Assembly   Rooms   in   the   centre   of   (he 

The  I  Parade. 
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Contrasling  with  the  pleasures  or  frivol- 
ities of  Bath  a  century  ago  the  fashionable 
evangelicalism  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  had  founded 
there  the  first  chapel  of  her  "  connexion," 
a  structure  of  Gothic  design,  with  three 
eagles  at  the  upper  end  for  pulpit  and 
reading-desks.  Herein  the  lively,  though 
earnest,  advocate  and  chancellor  Erskiive, 
between  the  periods  of  his  naval  and  mili- 
tary service,  in  1768,  became  associated 
with  a  very  serious  display  of  the  liveries 
of  woe.  His  father,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
chapel.  Of  his  obsequies  Whitefield 
says :  "  AH  has  been  awful,  and  more  than 
awful.  On  Saturday  the  corpse  was 
taken  from  Buchan  House,  a  word  of  ex- 
hortation was  given,  and  a  hymn  sung  in 
the  room  where  it  lay;  the  young  earl, 
with  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  coffin, 
the  countess  dowager  on  his  right,  Lady 
Anne  and  Lady  Isabel  on  his  left,  and 
their  brother  Thomas  next  to  their  moth- 
er with  a  few  friends.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing all  attended  in  mourning  at  the  early 
sacrament.  They  were  seated  by  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  corpse,  and,  with 
their  servants,  received  first,  and  a  partic- 
ular address  made  to  them.'*  At  the 
funeral  service,  preached  by  Whitefield,  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  — 

The  coffin  being  deposited  on  a  space  railed 
in  for  the  purpose,  the  bereaved  relations  sat 
in  order  within,  and  their  domestics  outside, 
the  rail.  Three  hundred  tickets  of  admission, 
signed  by  the  present  earl,  were  given  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  Ever  since  there  hath 
been  public  service  and  preaching  twice  a  day. 
This  is  to  be  continued  till  Fridavnext  —  then 
all  is  to  be  removed  to  Bristol,  m  order  to  be 
shipped  to  Scotland. 

Tunbridge  Wells  appears  to  have  re- 
joiced in  an  exemplary  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Martin  Benson,  according  to  Cum- 
berland's "  Autobiography.'*  This  "  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary "  settled  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  after  he  had  been,  as  he  conceives, 
extremely  ungratefully  treated  by  the 
ministry  under  Lord  North ;  as  they 
would  not  reimburse  him  for  expenses 
connected  with  his  mission  to  Spain  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  American  war.  He 
consequently  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  continued  to  write  voluminously  — 
plavs,  a  poem  after  Milton,  and  a  novel 
called  **  Henry,"  etc.  But  he  says  that  he 
can  forgive  the  ministry  for  the  sake  of 
Lord  North  ;  when  he  calls  to  mind  "  the 
hours  he  passed  with  that  nobleman  in  the 
darkness  of  his  latter  days."    There  was 


a  charm  in  his  genius.  His  house  was  in 
the  Grove,  and  he  would  take  Cumber- 
land's arm,  to  be  conducted  to  the  Pan* 
tiles,  and  endeavor  to  recollect  the  situa- 
tion of  the  steps,  etc.  "  He  enjoyed  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  pictures  of  mea 
and  books  which  he  had  seen." 

Cumberland  relates  that  he  held  a  con- 
versation with  Primate  Robinson  respect- 
ing the  number  of  seceders  who,  in  times 
of  past  laxity,  had  fallen  off  from  the 
established  mode  of  worship,  and  gone 
astray  after  strange  and  whimsical  teach- 
ers. The  primate  remarked:  "If  you 
wish  to  get  these  people  back  again,  you 
must  sing  them  in.  They  won't  come  to 
your  preaching;  but  they  have  itching 
ears,  and  will  listen  to  a  hymn  or  an  an- 
them ;  and  you  have  an  organ." 

"Our  rural  choir,"  Cumberland  con- 
tinues, "soon  became  conspicuous  for 
its  merits.  Mr.  Benson's  admonitions, 
backed  up  by  our  melodies,  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  seceders ;  and  a  certain  fe- 
male apostle  was  deserted  by  her  closest 
congregation,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
herself  to  a  favorite  monkey,  who  profited 
more  by  her  caresses." 

Cumberland  says  that  Tunbridge  Wells 
had  a  certain  number  of  residents 
throughout  the  year  in  his  days;  and  that 
the  morning  papers  reached  them  by  dio- 
ner-time,  and  the  evening  papers  by 
breakfast  next  morning.  He  seems  to 
have  derived  much  gratification  from  the 
society  of  Lord  Sackville,  whose  house  of 
Stonelands,  also  known  as  Buckhurst 
Park,  is  at  about  five  miles'  distance  from 
the  Wells.  He  relates  that  Lord  Sack- 
ville took  his  last  leave  of  Lord  Mansfield 
at  Stonelands  in  1785.  The  latter,  who 
was  then  about  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
much  disturbed  and  affected  by  the 
death-like  character  of  the  countenance 
of  his  friend.  Cumberland  observes  that 
his  manner  had  more  of  horror  in  it  than 
a  firm  man  ought  to  have  shown. 

Five  years  previously  Lord  Mansfield 
had  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  his 
refusal  to  accept  recompense  for  the  loss 
of  his  valuable  library,  etc.,  in  the  Gordon 
riots. 

He  wrote,  in  answer  to  an  official  re- 
quest for  a  statement:  "  Besides  what  is 
irreparable,  my  pecuniary  loss  is  great. 
But  how  great  soever  that  loss  may  be, 
I  think  it  does  not  become  me  to  claim 
or  expect  reparation  from  the  State.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  bear  my  mis- 
fortune as  I  ought ;  with  this  consolation 
that  it  came   from  those  whose   object 
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manifestly  was  general  coufusion  and  de- 
struction at  home,  in  addition  to  a  dan- 
gerous and  complicated  war  abroad.'* 

Although  the  hours  of  the  public  rooms 
at  Bath  were  so  uncompromisingly  regu- 
lar, it  by  no  means  follows  that  there 
were  no  later  private  dissipations.'  A 
Windsor  correspondent  of  the  IVesimin- 
sUr  Review  for  August,  1 781,  writes  that, 
on  the  princess  birthday, — 

There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  Castle,  which 
did  not  break  up  till  five  the  next  morning, 
and  was  remarkably  brilliant  and  crowded. 

The  entertainment  was  upon  the  same  plan 
as  those  given  by  his  Majesty  at  the  Queen's 
palace;  with  this  difference,  that  the  three 
tables  were  in  one  room,  viz.  St.  George's  Hail. 
Their  Majesties,  Prince  Edward,  Princess 
Royal,  Princess  Augusta,  and  Princess  Eliza- 
beth; Duchess  of  Argyll,  Ladies  Effingham, 
£gremont,  and  Weymouth  supped  at  a  small 
table  facing  the  company,  under  a  canopy.  .  .  . 
The  Prince  of  Wales  danced  with  Lady  Au- 
gusta Campbell,  etc,  etc  ...  Their  Maj- 
esties, etc,  supped  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  re- 
tired at  five. 

The  general  habits  of  the  period  sug- 

fest  agreeable  suppers  after  the  assem- 
Ites  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  with 
perhaps  china  bowls  of  punch  or  silver 
jags  of  bishop  to  render  the  evening  fes- 
tive. Cards  in  private  as  well  as  public 
are  indicated  when  Mr.  Simkin  writes :  — 

A  soin,  my  dear  mother,  far  heavier  yet 
Captain  Cormorai\t  won,  when  I  played  lans- 
quenet : 
Two  hundred  I  paid  him,  and  five  am  in  debt. 

Late  hours  are  suggested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ladies. 

For  indeed  they  look  very  much  like  appari- 
tions 

When  they  come  in  the  morning  to  hear  the 
musicians. 

And  some  I  am  apt  to  mistake  at  first  sight 

For  the  mothers  of  those  I  have  seen  over 
night. 

-—I'm  griev'd  to  the  heart  when  I  go  to  the 
pump. 

The  idea  appears  to  exist  that  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  ladies  have  dined  in 
public  rooms,  and  that  tables  d^hdte  are  a 
recent  institution  in  England  so  far  as  the 
admission  thereto  of  ladies  is  concerned ; 
but  the  *'New  Bath  Guide''  shows  that 
this  is  a  delusion.    Mr.  Simkin  writes :  — 

For  persons  of  taste  and  true  spirit,  I  find. 
Are  fond  of  attracting  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
— -'Tis  this  that  provokes  Mrs.  Shenkin  Ap- 

Leek 
To  dine  at  the  ordinary  twice  in  a  week, 


Though  at  home  she  might  eat  a  good  dinner 

in  comfort, 
Nor  pay  such  a  cursed  extravagant  sum  for  't ; 
But  then  her  acquaintance  would  never  have 

known 
Mrs.  Shenkin  Ap-Leek  had  acquired  the  hon 

ton. 

In  dirty  weather  the  ladies  clattered 
about  on  pattens.  A  sedan-chair  appears 
in  a  picture  of  the  bath  in  about  1728;  in 
which  year  the  princess  Amelia  journeyed 
all  the  way  from  London  in  a  sedan-chair. 
At  this  date  the  bath  and  the  statue  of 
Prince  Bladud  were  quite  open  to  the 
street.  In  a  picture  of  the  North  Parade 
of  about  1780  a  gouty  gentleman  is  rep- 
resented in  the  "bath-chair  "  upon  wheels. 

A  "patent"  was  obtained  for  the  thea- 
tre in  1768.  The  Rev.  E.  Palmer  writes 
that  Bath  boasts  of  having  given  to  the 
world,  amongst  a  constellation  of  lesser 
stars,  old  Edwin,  King,  Henderson,  Di- 
mond,  Abingdon,  and  Siddons.  Amongst 
the  pieces  performed  in  1782-83,  "The 
Fashionable  Lover,"  "  The  Mysterious 
Husband,"  and  "  Love  in  a  Village"  emi- 
nently suo^gest  the  comedy  and  opera  of 
the  period. 


From  The  Field. 
LORD  BUTE'S  BEAVERS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes :  "  About  a 
month  ago,  staying  in  Rothesay,  I  went  to 
visit  what  is  there  known  as  the  beaver 
wood,  and  venture  to  send  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  I  then  saw ;  and  after  will 
describe  a  visit  of  two  days  ago,  when  all 
was  changed.  In  Bute  the  beaver  wood 
is  almost  the  most  interesting  show  of  the 
island.  Driving  past  the  woods  of  Mount 
Stewart,  and  seeing  the  magnificent  man- 
sion Lord  Bute  is  now  erecting,  we  come 
to  a  strip  of  fir  plantation  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  are  in- 
formed it  is  the  beaver  wood.  An  old, 
intelligent  man,  who  has  charge,  volun- 
teers to  show  us  all  he  can.  His  heart 
seems  allied  to  his  charges,  and  really 
fond  he  is  of  describing  what  he  has  seen. 
A  scramble  over  a  wall,  a  walk  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  a  covert,  and  we  come 
to  the  beaver  inclosure.  The  inclosure 
is  simply  made  by  a  wall  about  three  feet 
high,  and  wire  paling  another  three  feet. 
The  belt  of  trees  before  mentioned  runs 
through  the  whole,  with  a  small  burn  en- 
tering at  one  end  and  running  out  at  the 
other.    This  inclosed  space  gave  the  first 
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beavers  the  necessary  running  water, 
growing  trees,  and  also  captivity.  The 
inclosure  was  made,  and  two  pairs  of 
beavers  brought  from  Canada  about  eight 
years  ago.  Now  commenced  the  most 
interesting  engineering  exploits  (I  speak 
as  an  engineer)  ever  executed  by  an  ani- 
mal in  the  British  Isles.  The  four  beav- 
ers found  that  the  most  advantageous 
position  to  build  their  first  dam  was  at  the 
outlet  of  their  confined  space;  but  their 
house  must  be  started.  A  small  dam  was 
constructed  in  an  advantageous  position, 
and  the  house  was  commenced ;  also  the 
dam  No.  i  was  proceeded  with.  A  de- 
scription of  the  house  I  will  give  pres- 
ently. In  constructing  the  dams,  the 
greatest  ingenuity  must  have  been  exer- 
cised, and  I  have  only  time  to  describe 
some  of  the  most  salient  points  governing 
the  construction.  The  trees  bordering 
the  burn  were  invariably  felled  to  be  of 
advantage  in  forming  props  to  sustain  a 
dam.  In  one  case  of  a  tree  felled  the 
branches  themselves  would  almost  form  a 
dam,  in  another  a  prop,  in  another  a  tree 
felled  half-way  up  would  form  the  main 
support,  and  so  on  ;  but  every  tree  felled 
showing  the  greatest  ability  for  construc- 
tion and  security  against  floods  and 
storms.  Sticks  and  mud  combined,  ap- 
peared to  construct  a  sound  and  suffi- 
ciently watertight  embankment.  In  the 
inclosure  and  up  the  burn,  five  embank- 
ments of  this  character  were  constructed, 
and  always  kept  in  good  and  sound  re- 
pair; apparently  to  secure  facility  for 
feeding  and  security  from  danger.  From 
each  dam  a  few  entrances  were  made  to 
burrows  running  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  from  the  water  underground ;  but 
all  entrances  were  under  water ;  and, 
wherever  beavers  were  at  work,  a  fiap  of 
a  tail  on  the  surface  of  the  water  would 
send  all  to  imagined  security.  Their 
house  was  constructed  more  like  a  Caffir 
hut  than  anything  else.  It  was  in  the 
big  dam,  and  stood  about  five  feet  out  of 
the  water,  being  carefully  covered  with 
mud,  and  having  a  ventilating  shaft  in 
the  centre,  constructed  of  sticks  placed 
crosswise.  Two  entrances  into  this  huge 
beehive,  opposite  each  other,  and  under 
water,  gave  access  to  the  beavers,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  either  gave  access  to 
the  centre  of  the  house.  But  nothing  of 
this  was  known.  We  walked  by  a  portion 
of  the  big  dam  which  the  beavers  had  to 
form  against  a  masonry  wall;  but  not  be- 
lieving in  the  skilled  labor  of  the  Scotch 
artisan,  they  dug  below  to  the  solid 
ground,  and  put  in  their  stick  and  mud 


embankment,  regardless  of  stone  and 
masonry.  Of  course,  being  in  the  day- 
time, we  could  not  see  the  beavers  them- 
selves. The  keeper  told  us  that,  about 
twelve  months  ago,  he  counted  twenty-two 
at  once,  but  could  not  say  what  there  were 
at  present.  He  was  then  much  surprised 
to  learn  some  had  to  be  caught  to  send  to 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  hoped  it 
could  be  managed.  Two  days  ago  I  went 
to  see  how  the  capture  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  if  successful.  This  has  made 
me  write  these  few  lines.  Tic/o  beavers 
sent  to  the  exhibition  —  destruction 
everywhere  !  I  walked  down  the  covert 
with  the  keeper ;  how  pleasant !  A  roe 
darted  from  us,  a  brace  of  grouse  off  the 
moor  near  at  hand,  and  then  to  the  beaver 
inclosure ;  but  what  a  wreck  !  Every  dam 
broken  through,  their  burrows  dug  out, 
their   house  a   mass   of  ruins.     I   asked, 

*  Where  are  the  beavers  ?  *  *  Dead  !  *  said 
the  keeper;  *over  a  hundred  people  were 
here  watching,  and  trampling,  and  assist- 
ing, and  frightening.'  It  was  pitiful  to 
see  the  house  pulled  down  and  scattered 
about;  the  burrows,  with  their  new  clean 
tree  shavings,  constructed  by  themselves, 
all  to  be  dug  up  and  knocked  about  for 
the  sake  of  a  capture.  Had  Lord  Bute 
known  the  diflliculty,  I  am  sure  he  is  too 
much  of  a  naturalist,  and  of  too  kindly  a 
disposition^  to  have  allowed  this  to  be 
done.  But  the  beavers  are  exterminated, 
their  splendid  work  is  ^demolished,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  zoological 
sights  in  the  British  Isles  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  This  is  worth  reflecting  on  when 
one  sees  those  two  poor  beavers  in  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition.  In  justice  to  the 
keeper,  I  should  say  he  could  do  nothing, 
as  he  is  comparatively  a  cripple,  and  his 
superiors  were  present.  In  the  process 
of  demolition,   the    construction    of  the 

*  house  *  interested  the  keeper  very  much. 
It  was  found  to  be  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  the  two  entrances  met 
half-way  round  the  house,  then  an  inclined 
passage  took  them  into  the  centre  of  the 
house.  The  construction  of  the  f^oor,^ 
roof,  rafters,  etc.,  was  of  a  primitive  but 
substantial  character,  all  showing  the 
constructive  ability  of  the  beaver."  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  or  why 
the  capture  of  two  beavers  should  neces- 
sitate the  death  of  twenty  oil  ers,  and 
trust  that  there  mav  be  some  n  istake  in 
the  report.  No  doubt  the  survivors  have 
had  a  great  scare,  and  are  probably  hid- 
ing. Let  us  hope  they  will  live  to  recon- 
struct their  house. 
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DRIED    LAVENDER. 


Oh,  the  sweet  dried  lavender  ! 
Oh,  the  more  than  scent  in  it  I 

The  butterflies  and  bees  astir, 

The  pipe  of  linnets  pent  in  it !  . 

Brick  and  smoke  and  mire  have  fled, 

Time  and  space  between  drop  dead ; 
Oh,  the  sweet  dried  lavender  ! 
I  can  hear  the  pigeons  whirr, 
I  can  count  the  quarters  chiming, 
I  can  watch  the  ivy  climbing. 
Close  it  clings  from  eave  to  basement, 
Clasps  and  shadows  all  the  casemenL 

Within,  against  the  raftered  wall. 

The  oaken  press  stands  black  and  tall ; 
I  see  its  folded  linen  store 
Glean  athwart  its  open  door, 
I  smell  the  lavender  fresh-dried 
Strewing  all  the  shelves  inside. 

Unmade  is  yet  your  shroud,  mother, 
Nor  yet  you  are  in  heaven  ; 

You  count  the  sheets  aloud,  mother, 
And  smooth  and  lay  them  even. 

Your  jingling  keys,  with  music  low. 

Measure  your  steppings  to  and  fro ; 

And,  sorting,  piling,  still  you  croon 

Some  soft,  half-uttered  cradle  tune. 
Oh,  the  sweet  dried  lavender  ! 
I  hear  the  wise  old  tabby  purr 
Curled  on  the  window-sill  asleep. 
Where  winter's  sunlights  start  and  creep. 

I  bear,  without,  familiar  babel 
Of  turkeys  and  of  geese, 

I,  perched  upon  the  kitchen  table. 
In  a  smock  above  my  knees; 

My  head  is  all  a  golden  mop  ; 

Upon  my  cheek  the  round  tears  drop ; 

The  frosty  morning  weather  nips 

My  nose  and  toes  and  finger-tips. 

Mother,  so  quick  you  leave  your  sheets  I 
The  shelf  of  sugars  and  of  sweets 
So  well  you  rifle  for  my  meal. 
Almond  and  fig  and  candied  peel ! 

You  chafe  my  little  palms,  mother. 
You  kiss  away  their  cold, 

You  take  me  in  your  arms,  mother, 
And  I  am  five  years  old. 
The  Month.  MAY  PrOBYN. 


THE  ROUNDEL. 


A  ROUNDEL  is  wrought  as  a  ring  or  a  star- 

bright  sphere. 
With  craft  of  delight  and  with  cunning  of 

sound  unsought, 
That  the  heart  of  the  hearer  may  smile  if  to 

pleasure  his  ear 
A  roundel  is  wrought 

Its  jewel  of  music  is  carven  of  all  or  of  aught  — 
Love,  laughter,  or  mourning  —  remembrance  of 

rapture  or  fear  — 
That  fancy  may  fashion  to  hang  on  the  ear  of 

thought 


As  a  bird*s  auick  song  runs  round,  and  the 

hearts  in  us  hear 
Pause  answer  to  pause,  and  again  the  same 

strain  caught. 
So  moves  the  device  whence,  round  as  a  pearl 
or  tear, 
A  roundel  is  wrought 

Atheiueum. 


ON  A  PAINTING  BY  ROSSETTI  OF  SNOW- 
DROPS IN  AN  OUTLINED   HAND. 

Pale  children  of  a  wintry  spring. 

Held  in  that  shadowy,  tapering  hand, 
What  corner  of  our  English  land, 

What  garden  saw  your  blossoming  ? 

Flowers  fated  but  to  bloom  and  die  ! 
Who  changed  for  you  the  flowers*  fate, 
And  raised  you  from  your  low  estate 

To  changeless  immortality? 

Mysterious,  on  the  canvas  red. 
The  outline  of  a  hand  is  seen, 
Clasping  those  tender  shafts  of  green. 

Whence  hangs  each  snowy  drooping  head. 

• 

All  day,  perchance,  the  painter  wrought 
To  fix  your  freshness  in  this  place. 
His  fancy  by  the  careless  grace 

Of  flowers  and  slender  fingers  caught 

Then  may  your  green-sheathed  bells  be  found 
Growing  above  his  quiet  grave. 
Where  distant  murmurs  of  the  wave 

Alone  break  on  the  rest  around  I 
Academy.  I*  O.  L» 


SONNET. 

IN   MEMORIAM  W.  C   P. 

Drowned  at  Oxon,  summer  term  i88a. 

As  at  some  revel,  when  the  cups  are  crowned. 
And  mirth  and  merriment  are  at  their  height. 
One  feaster  passes  forth  into  the  night 
Alone,  on  some  far  distant  journey  bound  — 
Passes  out  silent  without  sign  or  sound. 
Fearful  lest  word  of  leave-taking  should  blight 
The  feasting,  and  with  darkness  mar  the  light ; 
So,  without  word  you  passed,  when  all  around 
Was  sweet,  and  life  was  brightest  and  most  gav  ; 
When  earth  was  fairest,  and  the  sky  most  blur 
And  like  a  sheet  of  silver.     Isis  shone. 
And  we,  bent  on  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
Heeded  you  not,  my  orother,  nor  e'en  knew 
That  you  were  going,  till  we  know  you  gone. 

Chambers'  JounuL 
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From  The  EdinburKh  Review. 
FREDERIC  II.   AND  MARIA  THERESA.* 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  has  given  us  a 
book  charming  in  itself,  and  most  inter- 
esting from  the  new  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  roost  obscure  transactions  it  de- 
scribes.    These  volumes  are  history,  not 
satire  ;  but  as  the  words  and  the  deeds  of 
Frederic  are  compared  and  contrasted  in 
them  with  an  exactness  never  before  at- 
tained, we  learn  to  separate  the  true  from 
the  false,  and  to  distinguish  the  Frederic 
of  fact  from  the  Frederic  of  fiction.     As 
a  Frenchman,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has 
naturally  no  bias  in  favor  of  the  Prussian 
kins;  but  he  is  equally  free  from  bias  in 
favor  of    the   French    government.     He 
examines  and  condemns,  with  equal  rigor 
and    severity,    the    mean,    weak,    short- 
sighted policy  of  Fleury  and  the  hypocrit- 
ical rapacity  of  Frederic.     The  story  is  a 
gloomy  one;   it  is  a  record  of  folly,  of 
wickedness,  and  of   treachery,  such   as 
have  seldom  been  equalled  ;  it  is  worked 
out  with  close  attention  to  accuracy  in 
even  minute  details  ;  and  with  a  rare  and 
poetic  feeling,  it  gives  an  enthralling  in- 
terest to  wh^t  has  sometimes  been  consid- 
ered a  dull,  and  what  Fredericks  admirers 
would   fain  believe  a^  forgotten,  episode. 
Ic  has   indeed  all    the  elements  of    the 
tragic  and  the  sublime:  it  tells  of  kings 
and  queens,  of  wars  and  deaths,  of  heroic 
resolve  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  of  vil- 
lany,  perfidy,  and  crime. 

The  commencement  of  the  story  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by 
which  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  de- 
fault of  male  heirs,  assigned  his  domin- 
ions to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa. 
These  dominions  were  widely  scattered, 
and  held  by  various  claims;  they  had 
been  added  to  the  archduchy  of  Austria 
by  happy  marriages  rather  than  by  pros- 
perous wars;  they  had  never  been  consoli- 
dated or  wedded  into  one;  the  different 
people,  speaking  different  languages,  had 
no  iceling  of  national  unity,  and  might 
easily  fall  apart  if  left  without  the  strong 
hand  of  a  master.  To  a  young  girl  such 
an  inheritance  was  likely  enough  to  prove 

•  Fridiru  IT-  ei  Marie-TkirUe^  d*aprh  des  docu- 
menu  nornvtaux.  1 74*^174^.  Par  le  Due  db  Broclib. 
svolA.,  8va    Paris:  i8d3« 


a  troublesome  and  even  a  dangerous  one« 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  secured  if  the 
emperor  would  have  had  her  husband,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Romans ;  but  this  he  would  not  do, 
keeping  up  even  to  the  last  —  it  has  been 
supposed  —  a  hope  that  he  might  still 
have  a  son.  He  preferred  rather  to  trust 
to  negotiation  and  to  an  agreement  with 
France,  whose  consent  was  purchased 
with  the  long-covpted  province  of  Lor- 
raine ;  the  duke  receiving,  as  a  nominal 
equivalent,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 
The  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  approved  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  had  guaranteed  it.  That  sturdy 
old  warrior.  Prince  Eugene,  had,  indeed, 
urged  the  emperor  to  trust  the  cause  of 
his  daughter  to  a  powerful  army  rather 
than  to  promises  or  vows;  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  he  had  said,  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  than  one  hundred  thousand 
guarantees.  Of  this  Charles  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible;  but  the  exhausted  state 
of  his  treasury  and  the  jealousy  of  his 
ministers  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  act  as  Eugene  and  his  own  judgment 
advised,  and  the  army  was  reduced  in- 
stead of  increased.  Still  the  guarantees, 
as  far  as  they  went,  appeared  to  be  genu- 
ine. If  there  was  faith  in  man  or  in  gov- 
ernments, the  emperor  might  die  happy; 
but  he  had  no  such  faith,  and  his  last 
days  were  disturbed  by  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions of  the  evil  to  come.  Nor  were  these 
long  in  being  realized.  He  died  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five,  on 
October  20,  1740;  and  before  the  breath 
was  well  out  of  his  body,  all  the  Conti- 
nental subscribers  to  the  guarantee  were 
busy  in  the  endeavor  to  subvert  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  to  turn  the  death  of 
the  emperor  to  their  own  private  ad- 
vantage. 

Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  was 
the  first  to  speak  out.  Whilst  waiving 
any  claims  he  might  have  from  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  emperor's  pre- 
decessor and  elder  brother,  he  had  al- 
ready hinted  at  pretensions  going  back  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  to  whose  will  he  appealed. 
A  public  reference  to  this  will  showed 
that  the  claim  was  invalid ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  be  now  reasserted  it  with 
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significant  persislence.  Others  were  not  | 
slow  lo  follow  tiia  example.  Augustus,' 
elector  of  Saxony  and  kin^  of  Polaod, 
had  marriedao  elder  sisler of  the  electress 
of  Bavaria,  and,  by  virtue  thereof,  his 
claim  was  stronger  than  that  of  Charles 
Albert.  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
king  of  Spain  had  their  own  pretensions, 
and  would  not  be  ignored.  Each  might 
claim  the  whole  of  the  inheritance  which, 
but  a  few  years  before,  they  had  guaran- 
anteed  to  Maria  Theresa,  but  a  cominoD 
interest  prompted  them  to  moderation, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  divide  the 
spoil.  The  threatened  coalition  was  most 
formidable,  for  the  Austrian  army  had 
little  real  existence,  the  Austrian  treasury 
was  empty,  and  the  Austrian  people  them- 
selves were  disiffecied  — in  the  country, 
by  reason  of  a  bad  harvest  and  consequent 

that  the  glory  and  pro^t  of  being  the  Im- 
perial  city    should   depart    from    among 


then 


But   J 


:ither   i 


:   the 


9  ready  for 
the  question  whether  they  would  be  able  '. 
lo  give  eSect  to  their  claims  seerped  to 
depend  very  much  on  the  view  which 
France  should  take  of  the  position. 

France,  equally  with  the  other  powers, 
had  guaranteed  the  succession  of  Maria 
Theresa;  and  though  she  no  doubt  had  , 
certain  remote  genealogical  claims,  she 
had  not  put  them  forward.  There  was, 
apparently,  nothing  to  tempt  her  to  forfeit 
her  pledge.  But  through  more  than  two 
centuries  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
CDDsider  herself  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  present 
seemed  to  some  of  her  ruling  spirits  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  trampling  the  enemy 
in  the  dust.  Cardinal  Fleury  still  held 
the  reins  of  government,  as  he  had  done 
for  seventeen  years  before.  He  himself 
was  viriually  the  French  guarantee  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  all  that  he  was 
DOW  called  on  to  do  was  to  acknowledge 
his  plighted  word.  But  he  was  a  very  old 
man,  and  old  age  is  unwilling  to  take  any 
decided  step.  Yet  on  January  26,  only 
nine  months  before  the  emperor's  death, 
he  had  written  to  him :  — 


ured  t! 


t  the  king 


lable  fidelity,  the  engagements  which  he  has 
made  with  you ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  la 
speak  of  myself  at  the  same  tine,  t  venture  to 
dope  that  my  peaceful  intentions  are  so  well 
known  that  you  may  readily  believe  1  am  very 
far  from  thinking  of  setting  Europe  in  a  flame, 

And  more  to  the  same  effect.  la  Octi>> 
her,  however,  when  it  was  time  to  make 
;ood  his  promises,  he  was  wanting  in 
bothcotirageanddecision.  Hehesilateil, 
he  equivocated.  He  told  the  Austrian 
minister  that  to  doubt  his  good  faith  was 
^n  insult,  but  that  under  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances it  was  necessary  to  discuss 
ihe  question  of  etiquette,  and  lo  deter- 
mine how  an  Austrian  sovereign,  not  hold- 
ing  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  a  woman, 
was  to  be  addressed;  on  the  following 
day  he  assured  lUe  Bavarian  minister  that 
ihere  was  no  reason  why  the  elector 
ihouid  not  aspire  to  the  Imperial  crowo; 
that  the  king  was  free  to  support  him; 
'hat  the  guarantee  could  not  be  under- 
stood as  nullifying  the  )ust  rights  of  any 
;hird  parly ;  and  that  the  Bavarian  claims 
should  be  considered.  Thus  paltering 
with  his  own  conscience  and  the  demands 
3f  the  rivals,  he  became  in  the  end  the 
slave  instead  of  the  ruler  of  events. 

Of  all  the  Continental  powers,  Prussia 
alone  had  neiiher  genealogical  nor  matri- 
monial claim  on  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  had  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion without  difficulty  or  diplomacy.  Her 
king,  too,  was  a.  young  man  of  —  it  was 
said  —  romantic,  nay,  of  chivalrous  dispo- 
sition, and  bound  to  the  house  of  Austria 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude. 
:  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  often- 
told  story  of  Frederic's  education,  and  of 
'the  brutal  treatment  he  received  at  the 
!  hands  of  his  father.  Suffice  il  to  recall 
one  incident  of  his  youth.  In  August, 
■1730,  the  crown  prince,  then  eighteen 
}*ears  old,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
.  tyranny  to  which  he  was  subjected,  re- 
solved to  fly  and  seek  refuge,  possibly,  in 
England  with  his  uncle.  The  attempt 
was  frustrated.  Of  two  friends  who  were 
I  to  fly  with  him,  one  made  good  his  escape ; 
the  other  was  apprehended,  tried,  and 
I  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  king 
I  considered  this  unequal  to  the  crime, 
I  which  he  called  high  treason,  and  substi. 
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tuted  for  the  sentence  an  edict  ordering 
the  offender  to  be  beheaded,  which  order 
was  duly  obeyed.  Prince  Frederic,  under 
the  name  of  Colonel  Fritz,  was  also 
brouc[ht  before  a  court-martial,  on  a  charge 
of  desertion ;  and  at  the  special  instance 
of  the  king,  enforced  on  the  members  of 
the  court  by  the  royal  cane  unflinchingly 
laid  on,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death;  The  princess  VVilhel- 
roina  ventured  to  plead  in  her  brother*s 
behalf.  With  the  foulest  language  the 
king  threw  himself  on  her,  pommelled 
her  over  the  face  and  head  with  his 
clenched  fist,  struck  her  to  the  ground  by 
a  blow  on  the  temple,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  kicking  and  tramp- 
ling on  her  prostrate  body.  It  was  known 
that  the  sentence  of  the  court  had  been 
procured  by  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
king:  the  courtiers,  having  more  regard 
for  their  own  shoulders  and  ears  than  for 
the  life  of  a  boy,  scarcely  ventured  to 
intercede:  the  foreign  ministers  were 
lukewarm;  and  the  prince  was  rescued 
from  an  otherwise  certain  fate  only  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor, supported  by  a  personal  letter  to  the 
king  from  the  emperor  himself.  He  was 
pardoned,  but  permitted  to  remain  in  se- 
clusion, destitute  of  the  means  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  still  less  the  de- 
cencies of  his  rank.  From  this  embar- 
rassment, also,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
emperor,  who,  for  several  years,  secretly 
but  regularly  paid  him  such  sums  of 
money  as  rendered  him  independent  of 
his  father^s  sordid  economy. 

It  is  very  well  known  that,  during  this 
time  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
ten  years,  the  prince  specially  affected 
the  society  of  musicians,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  men  of  letters,  professing  the 
desire  to  rank  as  one  of  themselves ;  and 
that  with  such  apparent  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness, that  there  were  many  who  believed 
that,  when  called  to  the  throne,  his  chief 
merit  and  distinction  would  be  as  their 
patron,  although  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  suspected  the  sardonic  humor, 
the  seething  ambition,  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous rapacity  which  lay  hid  behind  the 
mask  of  dissimulation,  or  who  recognized 
the  falseness  of  the  assumed  character 


even  when  they  were  unable  to  form  any 
clear  idea  of  what  the  reality  might  prove. 
The  old  king  died  on  May  31,  1740;  and 
Frederic  so  far  gave  the  lie  to  expecta- 
tion, that  he  did  not  at  once  unveil.  The 
dissimulation  which  had  been  forced  on 
him  in  boyhood  and  youth  was  become  a 
second  nature;  he  kept  up  and  increased 
the  army  which  his  father  had  formed, 
but  he  also  kept  up  the  literary  coterie 
which  he  had  assembled  round  himself; 
and  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign 
appeared  equally  anxious  about  the  set  of 
a  soldier's  belt  or  the  rhythm  of  a  French 
sentence. 

His  romantic  visit  to  Strasbourg,  a  few 
months  later,  did  not  make  things  clearer. 
His  intention  may  possibly  have  been  to 
go  on  to  Paris,  and,  under  the  obscure 
name  of  Count  Dufour,  see  for  himself 
the  society  of  which  he  had  read  and 
heard.  This,  however,  must  be  doubtful, 
and  the  escapade  probably  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  curiosity  of  a  young  man 
suddenly  released  from  severe  restraint ; 
otherwise,  we  may  suppose  that  he  would 
have  provided  himself  beforehand  with 
proper  passports  and  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  that  matters  would  have  been 
arranged  with  more  care  to  prevent  recog- 
nition. As  it  was,  he  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  Strasbourg  before  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  Count  Dufour  was 
but  another  way  of  saying  king  of  Prus- 
sia; and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  suspects 
that  his  ancestor,  the  second  Marshal  de 
Broglie  —  who  was  then  governor  of  the 
town,  and  to  whose  private  papers  he  re- 
fers—  may  have  been  wanting  in  tact 
during  the  difficult  interview  which  he 
had  with  the  stranger. 

Naturally  [he  says]  if  the  old  governor  was 
guilty  of  any  awkwardness,  he  was  either  not 
conscious  of  it  or  he  took  care  not  to  acknowl- 
edge it;  so  that  it  remains  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  provoked  the  king's  ill- 
humor  to  such  a  degree  that  when,  a  year 
afterwards,  the  marshal  had  to  concert  meas- 
ures with  him  relative  to  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  the  recollection  of  this  incident 
proved  a  real  difficulty. 

We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  Frederic's  distaste  for  the  mar- 
shal   really  sprang    from  so  childish   a 
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cause,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  a 
recollection  of  the  ridiculous  d^iire  which 
the  old  man  had  made  durinjj  the  recent 
campaign  in  Italy,  when  he  had  to  spring 
into  his  saddle,  without  boots  or  breeches, 
and  ride  for  his  life  from  the  ill-mannered 
Germans ;  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
Frederic's  story  that  the  marshal  enter- 
tained him  with  a  long  account  of  his 
name,  his  titles,  and  his  distinctions,  the 
king  may  well  have  thought  him  verging 
on  his  dotage. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that,  at 
Moyland,  near  Cleves,  the  young  king  met 
Voltaire  for  the  first  time.  The  conver- 
sation, which  lasted  well  into  the  night, 
turned  on  philosophy,  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  incidentally  on  politics; 
and  so  led  to  Frederic's  asking  Voltaire 
to  write  for  him  a  manifesto  to  the  Bishop 
of  Li^ge,  against  whom  he  had  a  disputed 
claim,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to 
compromise  for  a  million  livres,  and  which 
he  had  determined  to  enforce  in  spite  of, 
or  perhaps  even  in  consequence  of,  the 
emperor's  remonstrance.  He  had,  in  fact, 
written,  very  shortly  after  his  accession, 
•*  I  will  presently  go  into  the  Cleves  coun- 
try and  try  what  is  to  be  done  by  gentle 
means ;  but  if  I  meet  with  refusal  I  will 
do  myself  justice.  The  emperor  is  the 
old  phantom  of  an  idol  which  really  had 
power  long  ago  but  has  none  now;  just  as 
he  himself  used  to  be  a  strong  man,  but  is 
now  worn  by  sickness  and  good  for  noth- 
ing." The- peace  of  the  Empire  was  not, 
however,  disturbed ;  for,  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  Voltaire,  or  by  the  soldiers 
of  Frederic,  the  bishop  paid  the  sum. 
But  the  very  summary  proceeding  which 
had  been  threatened  gave  rise  to  much 
uneasiness  in  diplomatic  circles;  and  as 
the  king,  with  an  army  already  numbering 
some  eighty  thousand  men  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  was  busily  increasing 
it,  the  question  could  not  but  be  asked  as 
to  the  probable  motive  —  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg, 
which  Frederic  openly  claimed,  seemed 
altogether  too  small  a  matter  to  require 
such  a  formidable  armament. 

The  public  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an 
answer.  Frederic  was  lying  at  Rheins- 
berg,  sick  of  an  intermittent  fever,  when, 
on  October  26,  he  received  news  of  the 
emperor's  death.  Contrary  to  the  orders 
of  his  physician,  he  at  once  swallowed  a 
dose  of  quinquina  and  sent  off  to  Berlin 
for  Count  Podewils,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  for  Field-Marshal  Schwerin.  At  the 
same  lime  he  wrote  to  Voltaire,  **  I  think 
that  next  June  gunpowder  and  soldiers 


and  trenches  will  be  more  talked  about 
than  actresses,  ballets,  and  theatres." 
That  this  was  a  correct  forecast  of  the 
political  weather,  not  only  for  next  June 
but  for  the  next  three-andtweoty years,  is 
now  a  familiar  fact  of  history;  and  it  was 
easy  enough  to  make  it,  as  the  propHict 
was  himself  the  disturbing  influence. 
But  the  exact  measure  in  which  he  was 
so  has  been  strangely  misstated  by  Fred- 
eric's agents  in  the  first  place,  and  after- 
wards by  those  who,  admiring  his  genius, 
have  been  wilfully  blind  to  his  crimes; 
and  of  all  who  have  sinned  in  this  way, 
none  —  we  say  it  to  our  shame  —  has  beeo 
more  guilty  than  an  English  writer  who 
has  been  held  up  to  public  reverence  as  a 
great  moral  teacher. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harrison  Ains worth  having  promoted  ruf- 
fians, such  as  Dick  Turpin  or  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  to  be  heroes  of  romance :  that  was, 
we  think,  a  moral  mistake  and  a  literary 
error;  but  at  least  Mr.  Ainsworth  did  not 
dwell  on  the  crimes  of  his  heroes  as  the 
praiseworthy  incidents  of  their  career; 
and,  forgetting  these,  it  may  be  allowable  ^ 
to  admire  the  daring  of  the  ride  to  York  ' 
or  the  ingenuity  of  the  escape  from  Ncir- 
gate.  In  the  same  way  we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  admire,  in  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
the  courage  which  bore  up  against  defeat 
or  the  military  skill  which  led  to  victory; 
but  these  are  not  the  characteristics  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  chose  to  embellish  with  ex- 
travagant laudation.  We  are  not  now 
reviewing  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  History  of  Fred- 
eric* the  Great,"  and  would  willingly  pass 
it  by  in  silence;  but  it  forces  itself  oa 
our  notice,  and  the  author's  great  reputa- 
tion gives  it  an  importarice  to  which,  oa 
its  own  merits,  it  is  not  entitled.  As 
history,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted;  and  at 
morality,  it  is  to  be  utterly  condemned 
During  his  long  life  Mr.  Carlyle  waged  1 
vigorous  and  oftentimes  a  righteous  war 
against  shams,  against  calling  things  by 
their  wrong  names ;  but  when  we  find  hini 
holding  Frederic  up  as  an  object  for  as 
to  admire,  and  singling  out  unabashed 
falsehood  as  veracity,  unblushing  impo- 
dence  as  candor,  or  selfishness  and  greed 
as  manliness  and  straightforwardness,  we 
are  compelled  by  his  own  teaching  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  misuse  ol 
words  and  the  misstatement  of  facts. 

The  incident  in  his  hero's  career  which 

*  Mr.   Carlyle    eenerally  calls  his  hero   Pricdridk 
which  is  neither   English   nor  accurate :   the  kioc  ol 


Prussia  signed  himseif  F^deric  in  French,  and 

in  German ;  if  he  had  known  Enxlisb,  ha  mi^t 

stbly  have  devised  a  third  spelling. 
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he  has  honored  with  his  warmest  approval 
is  his  conduct  immediately  after  the  em- 
peror*s  death,  leading  up  to  the  war  in 
Silesia.  .  He  refers  to  the  justice  of  Fred- 
eric's claims,  not,  indeed,  to  discuss  them 
—  for  not  even  Mr.  Carlyle  could  pretend 
to  understand  them  —  but  by  asserting 
Frederic's  belief  in  them. 

He  speaks  [he  says]  when  business  requires 
it,  of  "those  known  rights"  of  his,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  expects  to  be  believed  on 
his  word  ;  but  it  is  cursorily  and  in  the  busi- 
ness way  only ;  and  there  is  not  hert  or  else- 
where the  least  pleading.  A  man,  you  would 
say,  considerably  indifferent  to  our  belief  on 
that  head  ;  his  eye  set  on  the  practical  merely. 
"Just  Rights?  What  are  rights,  never  so 
just,  which  you  cannot  make  valid  ?  The 
world  is  full  of  such.  If  you  have  rights  and 
can  assert  them  into  facts,  do  it ;  that  is  worth 
doing!" 

So,  indeed,  Frederic  thought,  without 
asking  whether  the  rights  were  just  or 
unjust,  or,  indeed,  without  mentioning  the 
rights  at  all.  That  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his 
view  of  Frederic's  conduct  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion,  was  carried  away  by  the 
hero-worship  which  had  affected  him,  has 
always  been  sufficiently  clear;  but  the 
extent  of  his  error  has  perhaps  never 
been  put  before  the  public  in  a  connected 
form  till  now  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
who  has  used  the  MSS.  of  his  own  fam- 
ily and  of  the  French  archives  to  illus- 
trate and  interpret  the  valuable  papers 
lately  published  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,*  to 
which  we  are  happilv  able  to  add  some 
further  elucidations  from  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  in  our  own  records. 

While  Frederic  and  his  two  ministers 
were  arranging  their  plans  at  Rheinsbers:, 
the  diplomatic  world  at  Berlin  was  specu- 
lating as  to  the  course  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia meant  to  take ;  and  one  opinion  was, 
that  plans  were  being  formed  "to  bring 
the  Imperial  crown  into  the  house  of 
Brandenburg;"  but  all  that  could  be  got 
out  of  the  Prussian  ministers,  who  had 
really  no  knowledge,  was  ^^  Gaud^ant 
bene  armati.'^  The  great  stir  among  the 
troops  suggested  that  the  object  might  be 
to  sustain  the  Prussian  claims  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Juliers  and  Berg;  though,  as 
early  as  November  5,  Mr.  Guy  Dickens 
wrote,  "The  ministers  and  generals  here 
speak  very  much  of  late  of  some  old  pre- 
tensions of  this  house  upon  the  princi- 
pality of  Jagerndorf  in  Silesia; "and  on 
the  15th, "  The  general  opinion  is  that  bis 

*  Arncth,  Geschichte  Maria  Theresia's,  1863,  etc 
Politische  Correspondenz  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  1879, 
etc 


Prussian  majesty  must  have  some  designs 
upon  Silesia."  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  29th  that  he  could  say:  "The  project 
of  invading  Silesia  is  now  almost  as  good 
as  avowed ;  several  of  the  regiments  or- 
dered on  this  expedition  are  actually  on 
their  march,  and  we  are  told  that  if  they 
meet  with  any  opposition,  this  army  shall 
be  supportea  by  another  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men."  But,  as  is  well  known,  the 
truth  was  not  declared  till  the  very  last 
moment.  On  December  6,  Mr.  Dickens 
described  a  long  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  the  king,  who  said  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
support  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  he  had 
not  guaranteed  it,  and  was  not  bound  by 
any  engagements  which  his  father  had 
made.  When  Dickens  asked  him  what 
he  was  to  write  to  his  court,  Frederic 
grew  red  in  the  face  and  said,  "You  can- 
not yet  have  any  instructions  to  ask  me 
that ;  you  have  no  right  to  enquire  into 
niy  designs."  Afterwards,  however,  he 
affected  to  become  more  communicative, 
and  said :  "  He  was  for  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany's  being  made  emperor,  but  he 
could  never  consent  to  his  being  declared 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  that  it  was  against 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;  for  if  the  queen, 
his  consort,  happened  to  die  without  issue, 
the  second  archduchess  would  be  deprived 
of  what  belongs  to  her  by  right."  On 
which  Mr.  Dickens  observes:  — 

The  King  of  Prussia  contradicts  himself :  in 
the  beginning  of  my  audience,  he  declared  he 
would  not  support  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
now  he  seems  to  plead  for  it;  from  which! 
can  infer  nothing  else  than  that  he  meant  to 
take  possession  of  Bohemia  as  well  as  Silesia, 
under  pretence  of  keeping  those  countries  for 
the  second  archduchess,  in  case  her  elder  sis- 
ter should  die  without  children. 

Eleven  days  later,  on  the  17th,  Dickens 
wrote  again  that  the  king  had  hinted  to 
him  that  England  might  find  her  own 
advantage  on  the  side  of  xMecklenburg. 
"  I  have  been  told,"  he  added,  "  by  a  per- 
son of  good  authority  that  he  was  some- 
time in  suspense  whether  he  should  begin 
his  conquests  by  the  latter  or  the  former" 
—  Mecklenburg  or  Silesia  ;  and  that  it 
might  be  expected,  if  he  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  one,  he  would  afterwards 
form  the  same  pretension  on  the  other. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  any  mention  of  Mecklenburg;  and 
we  know  now  from  the  *'^Politische  Corre* 
spondens^'  that  the  question  proposed  by 
Frederic  to  his  two  counsellors,  Pode- 
wils  and  Schwerin,  was  simply  and  almost 
in  so  many  words,  How  best  to  take  pos- 
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session  of  Silesia?  and  that  on  October 
29,  they  reported  on  three  different  plans 
of  operation:  i.  To  offer  to  uphold  Aus- 
tria, defend  her  territory  against  all  claim- 
ants, and  to  employ  all  his  credit  to  get 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  elected  em- 
peror; in  return  for  which,  and  for  yield- 
ing to  Austria  his  rights  to  the  succession 
of  Juliers  and  Ber^,  he  was  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  Silesia.  2.  If  Austria 
should  reject  this  proposal,  to  ally  himself 
with  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  to  sustain  their 
pretensions,  to  yield  his  rights  as  to  Ju- 
liers and  Berg  to  France  in  favor  of  Bava- 
ria, and  so  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
Silesia.  And  either  one  or  other  of  these, 
but  more  especially  the  first,  they  recom- 
mend :  but  as  a  third  alternative,  in  case 
of  Saxony  invading  Bohemia  or  Silesia, 
they  give  —  to  enter  the  country  and  hold 
it  by  force,  "  a  measure  for  which  some 
sort  of  justification  .can  surely  be  found ; " 
having  occupied  the  country,  he  will  be  in 
an  advantageous  position  to  treat  for  its 
cession. 

Frederic  was  not  long  in  making  up  his 
mind  to  adopt  this  third  course,  without 
waiting  for  the  pretence  of  a  Saxon  inva- 
sion :  his  troops  were  concentrated  in  the 
direction  of  Silesia,  whilst  detailed  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  winter  camp ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  so  secretly  as  to 
prevent  suspicion,  which  was  transmitted 
to  Vienna  by  the  Austrian  minister  at 
Berlin.  The  queen  refused  to  credit  it: 
the  ingenuous  confidence  and  honest  illu- 
sions of  youth  had  not  yet  been  destroyed 
by  the  cruel  experience  of  human  wicked- 
ness or  the  withering  selfishness  of  poli- 
tics: she  believed  in  virtue,  in  honor,  in 
nobility  of  soul;  and  was  unwilling  to 
doubt  either  the  mellifluous  protestations 
of  Fleury,  or  the  gratitude  of  a  prince 
whose  life  her  fatner  had  saved.  The 
Austrian  ministers,  who  had  not  the  plea 
of  youth  and  innocence,  said,  "There's 
no  cause  for  anxiety:  he  will  be  like  his 
father,  who  went  through  life  with  his 
musket  at  full  cock,  without  ever  firing  it 
o£E.'*  One  only,  Bartenstein,  to  whom 
knowledge  and  suspicion  had  come  with 
grey  hairs,  took  a  more  gloomy  view  of 
the  situation :  **  No  one  knows,'*  he  said, 
**what  this  voung  man  really  is;  and  I 
warned  the  fate  emperor  of  it  when  he 
insisted  on  writing  to  his  father  to  save 
his  life." 

The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  resolved 
to  send  the  Marquis  de  Botta  d*Adorno 
as  a  special  ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  he 
arrived  there  on  December  3.  The  mili- 
tary preparations  which  be  saw  on  bis 


journey  left  little  doubt  in  his  mind, 
and  the  persistence  with  which  Frederic 
avoided  the  subject  was  only  an  additional 
confirmation.  He  could  obtain  nothing 
more  definite  than  that  the  king  was 
sending  Count  Cotter  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Vienna.  ♦♦  I  trust,"  he  said, "  that 
the  queen  will  carefully  consider  his  mes- 
sage :  she  will  see  that  mv  proposals  are 
reasonable  and  my  intentions  are  pure." 
Botta  was  at  once  dissatisfied  and 
alarmed;  his  feelings  found  expression  in 
forcible  language ;  but  neither  the  general 
public  nor  the  foreign  ministers  believed 
in  the  reality  of  his  Imprecations,  or  in 
his  assertions  that  Austria  would  resist 
the  invasion  of  her  territory.  The  resist- 
ance, they  said,  would  be  a  mere  pre- 
tence, a  farce ;  that  Botta's  mission  was 
to  arrange  a  close  alliance  with  Frederic, 
who  was  to  support  the  grand  duke,  and 
to  receive  some  part  of  Silesia  —  even  if 
it  was  thought  better  that  he  should  ap« 
pear  to  take  it  bv  force,  so  that  it  might 
not  be  said  that  Austria  herself  had  given 
up  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  French 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Valori,  was 
much  perturbed.  **  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?  "  he  wrote  :  "  M.  de  Botta  denies 
that  there  is  any  agreement  between  the 
grand  duke  and  the  king ;  he  appears  to 
be  extremely  indignant;  if  he  is  playing  a 
comedy,  he  is  doing  it  uncommonly  well." 
On  the  evening  of  December  10  Frederic 
threw  off  the  mask.  He  sent  for  Botta, 
and  revealed  his  immediate  purpose,  as 
to  which  we  may  let  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
speak : — 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  formal  de- 
mand for  the  cession  of  Silesia,  imperiously 
signified  to  Maria  Theresa  at  the  very  moment 
of  taking  forcible  possession  of  it,  without  any 
declaration  of  war  and  even  without  any  pre- 
vious warning.  This  perfidious  action  burst 
like  a  shell  over  astonished  Europe.  All  con- 
temporary documents  bear  witness  to  the  in- 
tense indignation  which  it  aroused  in  all  who 
placed  any  value  in  morality  and  honon  Time, 
success,  and  glory  have  since  then  produced 
their  ordinary  effect,  and  the  echo  of  that  out- 
cry of  the  public  conscience  has  been  much 
weakened  on  its  wav  down  to  posterity.  And, 
in  these  last  days,  there  have  even  been  found, 
outside  of  Germany,  serious  historians — such 
as  the  celebrated  Englishman,  Carlyle  —  to 
undertake  the  justification  of  this  violent  out- 
rage. We  may  now,  however,  say  that  the 
archivists  of  Berlin  have  revived  the  impres- 
sion which  was  becoming  effaced.  The  char- 
acter of  the  enterprise  was  alreadv  known  to 
be  sofHcientiy  odious ;  but  by  their'new  revela- 
tion they  have  taught  us  how  much,  from  the 
very  first,  it  was  aggravated  by  the  cunning 
ana  kypocrisy  which  presided  over  its  secret 
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elaboration.  •  •  .  Why  Frederic  made  choice  advance  of  the  fire  of  war  which  threatens  our 
of  Silesia  rather  than  any  other  part  of  Maria  frontiers,  and  to  shield  ourselves  from  all  dan- 
Theresa's  patrimony  is  explained  by  the  simple  ger  on  that  side.  Our  purpose  in  taking  this 
fact  that  this  province,  lying  contiguous  to  his  step  is  to  prevent  all  ill  consequences,  and  to 
own  States,  was  most  open  to  a  sudden  and  preserve  our  subjects  and  States  from  the  bane- 
sarreptitious  attack.  As  to  the  rights  which  ful  effects  of  a  general  war,  in  accordance  with 
have  been  spoken  of  as  sufficient  to  justify  him,  the  universally  accepted  principles  of  the  right 
I  may,  for  several  reasons,  pass  them  by  as  of  nations,  which  authorize  a  just  defence. 
undeserving  of  serious  consideration ;  for,  in  ...  In  doing  this  we  have  no  design  to  do 
the  first  place,  this  side  of  the  question  did  not  any  injury  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
at  any  time  occupy  the  attention  of  Frederic ;  gary,  between  whose  nouse  and  our  own  a  very 
and,  in  the  second,  if  these  rights  ever  existed,  close  union  has  always  existed. 
they  had  died  out  many  years  Before.  Droysen  ^  j  ,  ^^^  purpose,  but  not 
has  attempted  to  show,  by  reference  to  numer-  ,  .  •  u*  1  •  .u 
ous  judicial  and  diplomatic  writings,  that  some  a  word  as  to  any  rights  or  claims  on  the 
of  the  Duchies  of  Silesia  formerly  belonged  to  province.  The  Prussian  soldiers  crossed 
the  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  were  parted  the  frontier  on  December  16;  but  this 
with  by  them  only  in  exchange  for  another  manifesto,  then  issued,  is  dated  Decem- 
prindpality  which  had  been  promised  but  never  ber  I,  and  was  published  in  French  — 
ceded.  Such  an  argument  is  nothing  to  the  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  at 
purpose.  The  latest  of  these  transactions,  true  large— -in  the  semi-official  Journal  de 
or  false,  dates  back  to  i66o,»  since  which  time  Berlin  Politique  of  December  31.  Not 
Austna  and  Prussia  had  been  at  peace  for  ^jji  ^^^^^  ^^^^3  j^ter  Qanuary  21,  1741) 
eighty  years,  had  signed  more  than  one  treaty  ..j  .»^  „«.«^  ;«.,...»^i  «:„«  ;«  ir..^«,.u  T« 
of  alliance,  and  even  in  the  last  war  had  fought  '*^'^/^^*^,"?!  ^""T^^^  ^^^V^.  French,  an 
aide  by  side.  If  it  is  permitted  to  revive  abstract  of  the  claim  which,  it  says,  "  was 
claims  so  long  forgotten,  what  prince,  what  Panted  here  a  few  days  ago;"  and  sub- 
private  individual  even,  as  Macaulay  has  well  sequent  to  this  appeared  an  official  para- 
remarked,  could  sleep  in  security  ?  But,  inde-  phlet,  in  French,*  stating  the  claims  in 
pendently  of  that,  let  us  be  as  candid  as  Fred-  full  detail.  But  we  know  now  by  the 
eric  himself,  and  accept  the  avowal  which  he  direct  evidence  of  the  Prussian  archives,! 
made  to  Voltaire,  and  which  Voltaire  alone  that  the  question  of  right  had  absolutely 
prevented  him  from  publishing.  We  nriust  no  weight  with  Frederic  in  planning  the 
then  admit  that  he  had  absolutely  no  right  aggression:  "That,"  he  wrote  to  Pode- 
except  that  which  he  derived  from  having  an  ^f  ,  .  ,  oHckinM  of  conscience 
army  ready  to  act,  and  a  treasury  well  filled,  ^'*?»  wnonaapric Kings  01  conscience, 
unless  indeed  we  add,  from  the  weakness  and  and  reminded  hira  that  there  were  solemn 
misfortune  of  Maria  Theresa.  treaties  in  the  way,  **  that  is  the  business 

^,.    ,    ,      •  X'    .u    rx  1     J    r»      !•  »  o^  the  ministers,  and  yours  more  espe- 

This  last  point  in  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  ^jj^,,    .  jj,,  ,.^,  ^       ^/^^      „,      „„  „^j,, 

argument  may  be  strengthened  by  the  jt,  but  secretly,  for  the  orders  to  the  troops 

consideration  that,  on  marching  -nto  Sile-  ^^^    j^^,,    ^,,^  ministers  had  presuma- 

sia.  Frederic  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  in.  y^„t  accomplished  their  croolced  task 

habitants,  in  which  the  rights  that  have  ^{^^  j^e  invksion  took  place,  so  that 

been  since  so  much  talked  of  are  not  only  j^eir  statement  was    not  published   for 

not  mentioned,  but  are  not  even  hinted  at.  ^^.^  j^an  a  month  afterwards,  when  it 

He  said  that  in  the  dangerous  discussions  ^^  ^j^^^^  advisable  to  endeavor,  if  pos- 

which  must  be  expected  to  follow  on  the  gj^,      ,„  i<,„e  down  the  scandal  arising 

death  of  the  emperor  wihout  a  male  heir,  ^^^  ^f  ^  operation  which  the   Duke  de 

"•*  TY^^^^^I.  probably  be  pushed  to  q      ,i^    ^y,*;,     describes  as  of    a  kind 

pat  tengtbs  by  those  who  think  they  ^^^  familiar  to  brigands  than  to  diplo- 

have  claims  on  the  inheritance,  the  prov-  ^jatists 

ioce  of  Silesia  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^    .^^  ^^^  ^  ^^j^^  ^^ 

torner  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  flection  of  the  argument  and  the  evidence 

therefore,  he  continued,  ^.^j^    ^,^5^^^  through    manv    pages,  the 

we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  military  Duke  de  Broglie  lays  bare  the  astounding 

poisesjsionof  this  province  in  order  to  stop  the  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  of  the  king  of 

.     ^                      „   ^  Prussia.     Scarcely  a  word  is  recorded, 

•  la  refonnc  to  entertain  the  argument  at  all,  the  ...u«.»u«»    ^^^\,^^   k«    u:.«*.^4>i(  «•    u^^.^  ^J. 

Duke  de  Broglie  has,  we  may  pfesume  intentionally,  whether    Spoken  by    himself  at    home  Or 

nndertUted  his  case.      For,  briefly,  most  stress  has  his  ministers  abroad,  which   does   nOt  tell 

been   laid  on  the  claim  to  the  duchy  of   Tagemdorf,  ^:^u   Hamnin<r  effect  on  the  character  of 

whose  duke,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' War,  ^*^"  oamning  encci  on  ine  cnaracier  01 

was  a  collateral  relation  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  ..-,.,       .       ...                ,,       .    , 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war  this  prince  was  driven  out  •  Exposition  fideles  des  droits  incontestables  de  la 

by  the  emperor ;  the  duchy  was  then  held  to  have  re-  Maison   Royale  de  Prusse  et   Electorale  de   Brande- 

▼erted  to  Bohemia ;  but,  if  the  term  confiscation  is  pre-  bourg  sur  plusieurs  principaut^s,  duch6s  et  seigneuries 

ferred,  the  confiscation  took  place  about  the  year  1633,  de  la  Sil^sie.  4to,  93  pp. 

and  was  recogniaed  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  t  Politische  Correspondenz,  No.  141,  vol.  1.,  p.  91. 
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this  man,  of  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not 
scruple  to  say :  **  In  his  way  he  is  a  Reality, 
he  always  means  what  he  speaks,  grounds 
his  actions  on  what  he  recognizes  for  the 
truth,  and,  in  short,  has  nothing  whatever 
of  the  hypocrite  .  .  .  a  king  who  managed 
not  to  be  a  liar."  But  indeed  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*s  own  judgment  on  his  hero,  read  by 
the  clear  light  of  the  ^^  Politiscke  Corrt' 
spondenz^'*  is  more  severe  than  anything 
which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  written. 

He  knew  well  [he  says]  how  entirely  inex- 
orable is  the  nature  of  facts ;  how  vain  all  cun- 
ning of  diplomacy,  management,  and  sophistry 
to  save  any  mortal,  who  does  not  stand  on  the 
truth  of  things,  from  sinking  in  the  long  run. 
Sinking  to  the  very  Mudgods,  with  all  his 
diplomacies,  possessions,  achievements,  and 
becoming  an  unnameahle  object,  hidden  deep 
in  the  Cesspools  of  the  Universe. 

Notwithstanding  his  determination, 
rights  or  no  rights,  to  invade  Silesia, 
Frederic  was  anxious  to  find  support 
amongst  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  vainly 
endeavored  to  cajole  Mr.  Dickens,  who 
earnestly  implored  him  to  consider  "  the 
great  reproach  he  would  bring  upon  him- 
self by  such  an  open  breach  of  his  en- 
gagements, which  he  would  never  be  able 
to  color  with  any  pretence  founded  on  the 
least  shadow  of  reason  or  justice  ; "  after 
hearing  which,  he  turned  to  M.  de  Valori, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  not  the  wish  and 
the  interest  of  France  to  take  the  Impe- 
rial crown  away  from  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria and  give  it  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria: 
and  if  so,  whether  the  king  would  not  be 
glad  to  have  his  alliance.  Valori  replied 
doubtingly,  that  public  rumor  alleged  that 
he  had  already  engaged  himself  to  the 
grand  duke. 

He  answered  me  [wrote  Valori  on  December 
13]  that  it  was  far  from  being  so.  His  vote 
was  still  for  hire  :  but  that  if  he  did  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  allying  himself  with  the  king, 
he  would  look  for  other  friends  who  would 
support  his  views.  That  for  himself  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  who  should  be  em- 
peror, and  that  in  the  election  he  should  be 
guided  by  his  own  interests  or  those  of  his 
allies.  But  he  would  repeat  that  his  friendship 
was  not  to  be  despised,  for  he  was  in  a  position 
to  second  any  aims  the  king  might  have,  whilst 
his  aggrandisement  could  not  be  prejudicial  to 
France. 

This  interview  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  definite  approach  of  Prussia  to 
France,  and  the  beginning  of  that  nego- 
tiation which,  a  few  months  later,  ended 
in  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries. 
In  dealing  with  it,  therefore,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie    passes    in    review    the    several 


courses  open  to  France  to  follow.  She 
might  have  frankly  anticipated  the  de- 
mand of  the  queen,  and  hastened  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  the  engage- 
ments into  which  she  had  entered  by  tbe 
treaty  of  1738.  This  would  have  been 
chivalrous,  but  also,  it  may  be  admitted, 
unusual,  and  was  not  obligatory.  A  sec* 
ond  course  would  have  been  to  have 
waited  until  called  on  ;  and  when  the 
queen  invoked  the  aid  of  her  allies,  it 
would  not  have  been  altogether  out  of 
place,  before  undertaking  the  expense  of 
a  campaign,  to  stipulate  for  some  compen- 
sation. This  might  have  taken  the  form 
of  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  or 
of  Luxemburg,  which — as  after  events 
proved  —  Maria  Theresa  would  gladly 
have  given  up,  sooner  than  yield  to  the 
insolent  aggression  of  Frederic,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  would  have 
rounded  o£f  and  markedly  strengthened 
the  French  border. 

France  [he  says]  had  thus  the  choice  between 
an  act  of  almost  ideal  disinterestedness,  and  a 
fairly  honorable,  well-calculated  policy.     There 
was  one   other  line  of  conduct  possible — to 
break  all  her  engagements  without  either  provo*: 
cation  or  pretext,  and  to  throw  herself  blindly 
into  the  chances  of  a  continental  aggression  OB 
the  very  eve  of  a  maritime  war ;  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  a  Pretender  without  troops,  such  aS; 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  company  of  iilj 
ally  without  faith,  such  as  the  invader  of  Sile*] 
sia.     This  had  the  curious  merit  of  combinii^, 
all  that  was  wrong  with  all  that  was  dangeroti% 
and  imprudence  with  disloyalty  ;  and  it  was  it' 
which,  after  mature  reflection,  the  French  Go^! 
ernment  chose  to  adopt. 

The  consideration  which  determined^ 
this  course  was  mainly  that  of  the  hostility;; 
which,  since  the  days  of  Francis  I.  andij 
Charles  V.,  had  been  traditional  betweeftj 
the  houses  of  France  and  Austria.  T^ 
all  Frenchmen  the  glory  and  greatness  oi 
Richelieu  or  of  Mazarin,  of  Cond^,  Tq^ 
renne,  and  Vi liars,  were  based  on  thf| 
blows  which  they  had  struck  against  thi| 
Imperial  house.  From  the  general  t<^ 
the  subaltern,  from  the  amba.ssador  Ui| 
the  lowest  diplomatic  agent,  the  whi  *' 
service  of  the  crown  had  been  traini 
from  earliest  youth  to  a  policy  hostile 
Austria;  and  would  have  felt  that  thei 
king  was  resisting  the  decrees  of  Proi 
dence  and  insulting  the  memory  of  hU 
ancestors,  if  he  neglected  this  chanci 
to  overwhelm  the  enemy  of  centuri( 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  traditioni 
policy  of  France  had,  for  the  time  bcii 
at  least,  lost  its  old  meaning.  When  thl 
policy  was  initiated,  the  Empire  of  Charlel 
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V.  embraced  what  was  practically  the 
whole  of  continental  Europe,  except 
France.  But  in  the  course  of  years  it 
had  been  disintegrated:  limb  after  limb 
had  been  lopped  from  it  by  long  wars  or 
dynastic  changes.  With  Spain,  with 
southern  Italy,  with  Holland,  with  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  lost  to  it;  with  Hanover 
linked  to  England ;  with  an  armed  and 
autocratic  Prussia  risen  in  the  north,  and 
with  Russia  coming  each  year  into  more 
prominent  notice,  and  showing  more  dis- 
tinctly a  desire  and  intention  to  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, the  dignity  of  the  emperor  was  but 
the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the 
aggressive  force  of  the  Empire  had  ceased 
to  be  a  danger;  with  the  accession  of 
Maria  Theresa  it  might  be  considered  to 
have  vanished  altogether.  A  true  states- 
man, had  such  a  man  been  at  the  head  of 
the  French  ministry,  might  well  have 
thought  the  lime  come  to  modify  the  old 
ideas,  and  have  considered  whether  the 
danger  to  France  was  not  greater  from  a 
3'oung  and  aggressive  Prussia  than  from 
an  old  and  conservative  Austria.  But 
FIcury,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  peace  —  peace 
abroad  if  he  could  have  it,  but  in  any  case 
peace  at  home  —  and  the  martial  ardor  of 
the  enthusiastic  spirits  who  surrounded 
the  court,  and  the  ambition  of  the  un- 
chaste sisterhood  who  surrounded  the 
king,  carried  him  away  on  the  flood  of 
military  enterprise.  He  would  fain  have 
resisted;  but -resistance  had  become  im- 
possible. Why  should  this  old  priest,  it 
was  everywhere  asked,  stop  the  course  of 
glory  and  honor  which  opened  to  the  king 
and  to  France?  His  senile  rule,  it  was 
said,  had  already  lasted  too  long.  H  his 
old  age  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  events, 
means  must  be  taken  to  make  him  hear. 
One  cardinal  had  struck  a  mortal  blow  at 
Austria:  this  other  cardinal  would  revive 
her,  if  he  was  permitted.  Let  him  go. 
The  king  could  easily  find  a  successor:  a 
man  of  action  as  well  as  of  counsel;  at 
once  a  general  and  a  minister. 

One  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the 
agitators,  that  of  Charles  Louis  Fouquet, 
Comte  de  Belle-Isle.  This  was  the  grand- 
son of  Fouquet  the  financier :  he  was 
now  6fty-six  years  old;  but  the  cloud 
which  had  darkened  the  fortunes  of  his 
family  and  kept  him  from  the  court  in  his 
youth,  had  sheltered  him  from  the  bad 
effects  of  fashion  and  notoriety,  and  pre- 
served him  from  the  stamp  of  uniformity 
which  was  impressed  on  the  great  body 
of  the   French  nobles.     Instead  of  step- 


ping at  once  into  an  assured  and  recog- 
nized position,  he  had  his  way  to  make 
both  in  the  army  and  at  court,  where,  in- 
deed, he  was  not  received  at  all  till  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had  thus 
served  in  the  army  as  a  soldier  rather 
than  as  a  volunteer,  and  had  won  each 
grade  by  merit  and  brilliant  conduct  be- 
fore the  enemy.  At  court  he  obtained 
influence  by  the  seductive  and  caressing 
grace  of  his  manner,  which  rendered  him 
irresistible  amongst  the  fair  rulers  of 
society.  Meanwhile  he  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  endeavors  to  establish  himself 
on  the  firm  base  of  property :  he  had  per- 
suaded the  regency  that  his  sole  patri- 
mony, the  rocky  island  from  which  he 
derived  his  title,  was  a  necessary  safe- 
guard to  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  and  had 
ceded  it  to  the  State  on  advantageous 
terms:  he  had  engaged,  also,  in  certain 
army  contracts,  of  a  more  or  less  doubt- 
ful character,  but  leading  to  very  profita- 
ble results;  and  thus,  at  the  present  time, 
he  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality,  a  marshal  of 
France  and  a  universal  favorite. 

He  had  been  quick  to  note  the  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
Austria;  and  for  some  years  before  the 
death  of  Charles  VL,  had  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  with  whom,  through  his  wife,  he 
was  distantly  connected.  When,  there- 
fore, the  time  came,  Bellelsle  was  at 
once  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  Bava- 
rian claims,  and  the  choice  of  the  war 
party  in  France.  Fleury  would  willingly 
have  compromised  matters,  and  have  ac- 
kno\<ledged  Maria  Theresa  as  queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  whilst  he  sui> 
ported  Charles  Albert  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Imperial  crown;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  engaged  both  to  keep  the  peace 
of  Europe.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of 
those  around  him;  and  Bellelsle  on  the 
one  hand,  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the 
other,  had  very  different  plans.  Whether 
a  frank  and  loyal  recognition  of  Maria 
Theresa,  in  accordance  with  the  guaran- 
tee, would  have  altogether  stayed  the 
hand  of  Prussia,  may  be  perhaps  doubt- 
ful :  but  it  is  certain  that  Frederic  calcu- 
lated on  the  support  of  either  England  or 
France,  trusting  that  their  impending 
hostility  would  compel  them  to  take  oppo- 
site sides. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  despatches  be- 
tween the  English  government  and  the 
English  ambassadors  at  Vienna  or  Ber- 
lin which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  —  in 
the    beginning,    at    any   rate  —  England 
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would  have   supported    Frederic  in   his  fying  such  claims  as  it  had  on  the  Aus<t 

scheme  of  spoliation,  though  she  would  triao   States.     As  yet,   nothing  was  said 

very  probably  not  have  made  common  about  armed  support :  it  was  merely  itn*. 

cause  with  Austria  and  France  against  plied.    For  Jthe  present,  the  moral  sa|h 

him.     But  Frederic  very  early  understood  port  was  enough  :  it  was,  indeed,  a  grei^; 

that  there  was  no  probability  of  active  deal;  for  it  gave  an  air  of  respectabililj^ : 

opposition  from  France,  and  he  depended  to  an  adventure  which  justly  lay  uodef 

on  the  helplessness  of  Hanover  as  a  means  the  ban  of  European  diplomacy, 
of  neutralizing  any  measures  which  En*       The  intrusion    of  France  into  the  do> 

gland   might  threaten.     When,  however,  mestic  politics  of  Germany  was  certain  to  J 

he   saw    that   France    was   anxious    for  be  resented    by   manv   of   the    Gernum  - 

Charles  Albert  to  be  elected  emperor,  the  States,  and  still  more  oy  England,  which,  . 

way  was  open  for  further  intrigue.     He  already  at  war  with   Spain,  felt  the  atti*  i 

signified  to  the  cardinal  that  his  vote,  as  tude  of  France  in  relation  to  that  power  \ 

elector  of   Brandenburg,  was   for  hire;  as  offensive  and  hostile.    The  sending  i  \ 

and  the  cardinal,  pondering  over  the  pro-  large  French  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  had  ' 

posal,  noted:  "The  king  retains  it,  and,  given  rise  to  speculations  as  to  the  orders  [ 

as  an  earnest,  invites  him  to  make  a  treaty  under  which  it  had  sailed  ;  and  though  it*^ 

of  alliance.**     He  had  said,  *'  It*s  absurd  was  not  yet  known  that,  in  the  early  days  ] 

to  suppose  that  this  can  be  settled  with-  of  January,  a  casual  encounter  had  taken   ! 

out  swords  clashing:"  "Difficult,  1   al-  place,  whether  by  "mistake"  or"anticl*  j 

low,"  mused  the  cardinal.    "It  is  right  pation,*'  it  was  well  enough  known  that  '. 

for  the  young  people  to  begin  the  dance;"  the  fleet  had  gone  out  to  lend  moral,  and  ^ 

continued  Frederic.  "  Yes,"  wrote  Fleury,  not  improbably  physical,  support  to  the  i 

"  that  is  true ;  but  as  the  ball  is  chiefly  on  Spaniards.    The  answer  which  England 

their  account,  we   must  take  care   that  might  make  to  the  unfriendly  if  not  hos* 

when  they  have  had  enough  of  it,  they  do  tile  demonstration  was  eagerly  looked  for. 

not  leave  others  to  finish,  and  endure  the  What  England  wished  to  do,  what  seemed  < 

reproaches  of  those  who  have  to  pay  the  to  English  politicians  as  a  European  in*' 

piper."     This  curious    conversation    ap-  terest,  was  to  form  a  general  coalition  nf;^ 

pears  as  a  sketch  for  the  instruction  of  German  States  against  France;  and,  as  the  ' 

M.  de  Valori,  and  took  form  in  an  official  first  step  towards  this,  to  patch  up  a  peace ^4 

letter  of  January  5.  between  Prussia  and  Austria.     To  induce  j 

,,.    ^,  .        ^.  _  .         ,    ,    .  the  one  to  offer  terms  which  the  other! 

His  Majesty  [it  runs]  very  sincerely  desires.  ^^^^^  accept,  became  the  leading  idea  of 

for  the  sake  of  the  prince s  interest,  that  his  ^^^  embassies  at  Berlin  and  Vienna:  at 

enterprise  may  succeed :  and,  for  the  sake  of  ^,  .     i  »»         1  •  n       *u^   c     r-u   ' 

his  reputation;  that  he  should  not  delay  justify,  this  latter  place   especially,   the  English  ,^ 

ing  himself.    Courts  more  suspicious  thin  ours  minister  was  virtually  an  agent  for  Fred*  ■] 

might  hesitate  to  avow  this  .  .  .'for  the  send-  eric,  working  to  obtain    the  concession!  ' 

ing  an  ambassador  of  such  high  rank  as  Count  which  he  demanded  ;  whilst  at  Berlin  the  \ 

Cotter  to  Vienna  seems  to  indicate  a  double  king  was  courted  by  both  France  and  En>  '-i 

negotiation.    It  is  publicly  stated  here  that  gland,  on  account  of  the  very  act  of  aggres*  j 

Count  Cotter  has  offered  to  the  Grand  Duke  sion  which  outraged  the  whole  of  Europe,  i 

to  enter  into  all  his  views,  without  exception,  From   Versailles  he  received  hints  of   a  l 

if  he  would  but  agree  to  recognize  the  king's  possible  military  assistance  to  finish  his  \ 

riehts  in  Silesia.     But  his  Majesty  "*"*-  «-  *^  j  .  . 


•I 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  project  of  l  am  happy  to  see  that  I  have  not  been  de*  j 

alliance,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  ceived  in  the  trust  which  I  have  placed  in  ;j 

the  two  sovereigns  engaged  themselves  to  your  Majesty.  .  .  .  Having  had  no  allies,  t] 

act   in   unison,  in  order  to   place  on  the  have  not  been  able  to  open  myself  to  any  one j.J 

Imperial  throne  that  prince  who  should  but,  seeing  your  Majesty's  good  intentions,  I  ,^ 

be  considered  best  fitted  to  maintain  the  '??*^.  °!)  y°"  *»  *l«'"«  already  my  ally,  and. | 

liberties   of    the   Empire:    following    on  think  that,  for  the  future   I  ought  not  to  have  ; 

I.    u   L*    tr        i-i_  •  .•        *«   •     *     *      ij  anything  hidden  or  secret  from  you.  .  .  .  Verf 

which,  his  Very  Christian  Majesty  would  fa/from  wishing  to  trouble  the  peace  of  eI 

otter  no  opposition  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ^^^^^  j  ^^n^  nothing  except  the  recognition  of  j 

exercising  his  rights  on  Silesia;  whilst  on  ^y  just  and  incontestable  rights.  ...  I  plac6 1 

his  part,  the  king  would  put  no  obstacle  unbounded  reliance  on  the  friendship  of  your: 

in  the  «ay  of  the  house  of  Bavaria  satis-  Majesty,  and   on   the    common   interests  ol 
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FkoCettant  princes,  which  imperatively  urge  us 
Id  m^ntain  the  cause  *of  those  who  are  op- 
pmsed  for  iheir  religion.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Gotemment  under  which  the  Silesians  have 
mailed  is  frightful,  and  the  barbarity  of  the 
Catbolics  towards  them  is  inexpressible.  If 
these  Procestants  lose  me,  they  have  no  longer 
aByresQurce.  If  your  Majesty  wishes  to  secure 
loryoorself  an  ally  whose  fidelity  and  firmness 
ire  ioYiolab]e»  this  is  the  time :  our  interests, 
our  religion,  our  blood  is  the  same  ;  and  it 
would  be  lamentable  to  see  us  opposed  to  each 
other:  still  more  so  would  it  be  if  I  should  be 
obliged  to  concur  in  the  ambitious  designs  of 
France  —  which  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
I  am  forced  to  it 


It  is«  however,  certain,  that  notwith- 
^andiog  the  verj-  close  and  friendly  nego- 
tiations which  Frederic  was  carrying  on 
with  France,  he  would  have  preferred  the 
affiance  of  England,  not  so  much  for  his 
own  sake,  as  because  the  popular  feeling 
of  Prussia  was  in  favor  of  it.  He  thus 
watered  between  the  two  in  a  perplexing 
manner,  writing  to  Podewils  such  notes 
iSfe  **The  course  we  have  to  take  is  to 
agree  with  France,  and  arrange  matters 
wUb  her,  for  England  will  never  consent 
to  help  us ;  '*  or  again,  **  Do  all  you  can  to 
keep  France  amused,  till  we  see  if  we  can- 
■01  |:aio  our  end  by  means  of  mediation.'* 
Mr.  Robinson  was,  in  fact,  hard  at  work 
tryiBg  to  persuade  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  Count  Cotter  to 
knd  two  million  thalers  (300,000/.),  as  a 
pledge  for  which  a  part  of  Silesia  was  to 
reoiaio  in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  with  the 
■aderstanding  that  neither  money  nor 
pledge  was  to  be  returned ;  in  this  way,  it 
was  arjrued,  the  principle  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  would  be  maintained;  a  prec- 
edent for  di\*iding  the  heritaa;e  of  Charles 
VI.  would  not  be  established. 

Whilst  this  negotiation  was  going  on 
it  Vienna,   Frederic  himself,  at   Berlin, 
was  feeling  his  way  with  Valori,  anxious 
to  obtain    some   distinct    promise    from 
Fleury.     But   Fleury,   with    eijg;hty-seven 
years  at  bis  back,  was  not  disposed  to 
oommit  himself  with  undue  haste;  he  had 
sent  a  vague  project  of  a  defensive  alii- 
aice ;   Frederic  wanted  something  more 
definite.     Will  the  king,  he  asked,  guar- 
antee me  the  possession  of  lower  Silesia 
and  Breslau?    Valori,  unable  to  say  that 
he  would,  suggested  that  he  ought  to  give 
tbe  king  some  excuse  for  it,  by  a  state- 
ment of  his  pretensions.    "  Oh,*'  answered 
Frederic,  **my  titles  are  good,  very  good. 
If  I  have  not  yet  made  them  clear,  it  is 
that,  pending  a  reply  from  Vienna,  I  have 
reserved  the  best  arguments  for  the  last." 
On  which  Valori  asked  if  those  arguments 


were  not  the  thirty  24pounders  aid  the 
fifteen  mortars  which  were  ready  to  set 
out.  Frederic  laughed,  and  said  that  in 
fact  they  were  very  persuasive  ones.  At 
another  time  he  said,  with  quite  a  burst 
of  confidence,  "  Look  here !  let  us  give 
Bohemia  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  He's 
such  a  fine  fellow,  and  so  fond  of  the 
house  of  France.  But  now,  tell  me  hon- 
estly what  you  think  of  the  intentions  of 
your  government;  doesn't  it  know  that  I 
am  its  natural  ally  in  Cermany?"  And 
again  when  Valori  had  conveyed  a  wish, 
on  the  part  of  Belle-Isle,  to  have  some 
definite  understanding  with  the  king  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Diet,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  ambassador,  Frederic  re- 
plied, **  Let  him  come  here  by  all  means. 
Besides  the  pleasure  I  shall  hs^e  in  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance,  it  will  be  truly  de- 
licious to  see  a  French  general  with  a 
Prussian  army  in  the  heart  of  Silesia." 
The  continuecl  mocking  tone  and  ambigu- 
ous replies  were  too  much  for  Valori,  who 
had  no  turn  for  humor  or  raillery,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  the  object  of  it.  Irri- 
tation quickened  his  apprehension,  and 
he  wrote  to  Belle- Isle  on  February  7, 
transmitting  indeed  the  invitation,  but 
adding:  — 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  not  dealing  with  us 
in  a  straightforward  manner.  My  opinion  is 
that  we  should  take  the  other  siae,  so  as  not 
to  be  the  dupe  of  a  prince  who  carries  on 
negotiations  everywhere,  and  thinks  he  is 
mighty  clever  in  concluding  none.  ...  As  I 
am  speaking  frankly,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  hckleness,  presumption,  and  pride  are  the 
basis  of  this  character. 

Even  if  Belle-Isle  or  Fleury  was  con- 
vinced, it  was  too  late  for  any  such  change 
of  policy ;  and  on  February  22,  Valori  was 
instructed  to  give  the  king  of  Prussia  all 
that  he  asked  for;  a  promise  to  support 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  or  a  guarantee  of 
lower  Silesia,  taking  in  exchange  the  al- 
ready offered  renunciation  of  his  claims 
on  Juliers  and  Berg.  He  was,  however, 
specially  ordered  not  to  leave  any  written 
evidence  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who 
might,  without  uncharitableness,  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  making  a  bad  use  of  it. 
The  negotiations  between  France  and 
Prussia  were  in  this  advanced  state  when 
Austria  positively  and  disdainfully  refused 
the  terms  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Cotter  and  supported  by  Robinson.  The 
grand  duke  had  indeed  inclined  towards 
accepting  them  ;  but  the  queen  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  the  withcirawal  of  the 
Prussian  troops  from  Silesia.  She  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  she  was  willing 
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to  forget,  if  the  kino;  of  Prussia  would  ask 
her  pardon ;  and  Bartenstein  —  who  had 
always  been  bitterly  opposed  to  the  En- 
glish and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  French 
alliance  —  whom  Robinson  described  as 
"French  mad"  —  laid  it  down  as  a  first 
principle  that  the  "attempt  to  rectify  the 
king  without  ruffling  him  was  as  much 
lost  trouble  as  washing  a  Moor  white." 

Undoubtedly,  at  this  time,  the  queen  of 
Hungary  and  a  powerful  section  of  her 
ministers  still  entertained  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  the  support  of  France.  The  un- 
decided manner  of  Fleury  was  thus  doubly 
fatal ;  had  he  spoken  out  at  once,  and 
pledged  himself  and  France  to  maintain 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  Frederic  might  not  have 
acted  the  part  he  did ;  or  had  he  openly 
declared  his  intention  of  upholding  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  would  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  buying  otf  Frederic. 
As  it  was,  Prussia  and  Austria  were  both 
encouraged ;  and  the  war  which  might 
never  have  occurred,  or  have  been  limited 
to  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  was  spread  over 
all  Europe,  and  indeed  over  all  the  known 
world.  When  too  late,  the  letters  from 
France  gradually  undeceived  the  Cabinet 
of  Maria  Theresa.  "The  king,"  Fleury 
wrote,  "is  faithful  to  his  promises;  but 
how  can  he  sacrifice  the  rights  of  an- 
other?" The  queen  claimed  the  support 
•  of  France  as  a  right,  a  thing  which  she 
and  her  husband  had  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  cession  of  Lorraine.  "  It  is  easy 
to  believe,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "that 
your  dear  husband  felt  some  regret  at 
parting  with  the  heritage  of  his  fathers  ; 
but  in  any  case,  he  is  amply  recompensed 
for  it  by  the  happiness  of  possessing 
your  Majesty." 

By  the  time  this  was  written,  the  war  in 
Silesia  had  fairly  begun,  and  the  position 
of  the  Prussian  army  was  critical.  In 
front,  the  Austrians  were  advancing  in 
force;  in  rear,  the  peasantry  had  formed 
armed  bands  which  threatened  the  com- 
munications, and  cut  the  throats  of  all 
stragglers ;  whilst  on  the  flanks,  the  atti- 
tude of  Saxony  or  of  Poland  was  unsat- 
isfactory, and  might  any  day  become 
dangerous.  "  Pandora's  box  is  opened," 
said  Podewils ;  "  all  the  ills  of  life  are 
coming  out  of  it  at  once." 

Frederic  manfully  bore  up  against  the 
difficulties  which  crowded  on  him  ;  but 
they  acted  as  a  sensible  stimulus  to  the 
negotiations  with  France.  "The  king," 
he  said  to  Valori  on  March  ii,  "can 
count  on  having  in  me  a  grateful  ally.  .  .  . 
"As  soon  as  i  understand  his  intentions 


in  favor  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  it 
only  necessary  to  mark  on  the  map  will 
pencil  what  he  is  to  have.  I  will  almc 
answer  with  my  head  that  he  shall  ha 
it."  But  at  the  same  time  he  insisted  i 
the  alliance  being  kept  secret.  Vah 
agreed,  and  offered  to  quit  the  camp  wi 
the  sullen  air  of  a  man  discontented  wi 
his  want  of  success.  "  Do  so,"  crii 
Frederic,  delighted ;  "  do  so,  and  ta 
care  that  Bracket  (the  Russian  ministi 
knows  of  it." 

For  the  fact  was  that  though  the  Fren* 
alliance  brought  with  it  an  immense  a 
cession  of  material  and  political  strengi 
it  was,  in  some  respects,  a  source  of  moi 
weakness.  It  might  suit  the  governmen 
of  the  different  German  States,  at  enmi 
with  each  other,  to  cultivate  friendly  re] 
tions  with  the  government  of  France  :  b 
by  the  great  German  people,  Prussian 
or  Bavarians,  or  Austrians,  the  FreD< 
were  utterly  detested.  Wherever  tl 
German  tongue  was  spoken  the  sangi 
nary  excesses  in  the  Palatinate  were  he 
in  bitter  memory;  and  every  one  who  hi 
been  to  Paris  had  some  tale  to  tell  of  i 
suit  and  contumely.  The  two  caon 
worked  towards  the  same  result ;  and  tl 
one  sentiment  held  in  common  by  all  Gc 
mans,  of  whatever  State  they  were,  w; 
intense  hatred  of  the  French.  The  kii 
of  Prussia,  who  was,  individually,  qui 
above  these  vulgar  feelings,  and  haa  fa 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  loves  and  his  hate 
under  the  perfect  control  of  political  e 
pedience,  was  nevertheless  well  aware 
the  wide-spread  existence  of  this  antip 
thy,  and  specially  warned  Valori  that, 
the  minds  of  several  of  the  Gernu 
princes,  the  support  of  France  would  i 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  more  harm  thj 
good. 

Having  started  a  candidate,  howevf 
France  was  determined  that  he  shou 
win  ;  and  pending  the  meeting  of  the  Dii 
the  Comte  de  Belle-Isle  was  instructed 
push  the  canvass  in  all  possible  quartei 
He  entered  on  this  office  in  the  middle 
March,  and  addressed  himself,  in  the  fir 
instance,  to  the  three  electoral  bishops 
Treves,   Cologne,  and  Mayence.     The 
had  each   their  own  opposing  interest 
but  by  intrigue,  judicious  flattery,  and  a 
scrupulous  bribery,  they  were  brought 
make  common  cause  against  the  house 
Austria.      The   beginning  was  of  jnx 
omen,  and  Belle-Isle  pas^sed  on  to  urt 
den. 

Frederic  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Si 
ony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  the  oi 
legitimate  son  of  Frederic  Augustus 
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nly  distinguished  as  the  Strong, 
the  Duke  de   Broglie  happily  de- 

as  ^  Lutheran  by  birth.  Catholic 
jition,  and  Mussulman  by  morals  ; 
iDg  life  as  a  hero  of  romance,  and 

it  as  a  pasha  in  his  seraglio." 
r  in  his  virtues  nor  his  vices  did 
1  resemble  him :  a  weak,  amiable 
and  a  constant,  perhaps  rather  a 
sive  husband,  his  principal  care 
ensure  his  peace  in  this  world  and 
ration  in  the  next;  and,  to  do  this 
;  little  trouble  as  possible,  he  had 
I  over  the  care  of  his  kingdom  to 
Briihl,  a  German  Protestant,  and 
'e  of  his  soul  to  Father  Guarini, 
iian  Catholic.  His  wife,  Maria 
a,  elder  sister  of  the  electress  of 
I,  was  first  cousin  of  Maria  The- 
ad  might  very  well  be  considered 
e,  genealogically,  a  better  title  to 
eritance.  He  had  at  first  been  in- 
to assert  this  claim  ;  but  indolence, 
ssibly  some  unusual  sense  of  the 
ig  of  an  oath,  had  restrained  him. 
le  would  not  do  for  himself  he  was 
i\y  to  do  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
irife^s  younger  sister:  and  his  min- 
riihl,  was  horrified  at  the  territorial 
dizement  of  the  king  of  Prussia; 
his  confessor,  Guarini,  was  equally 
to  the  displacement  of  the  true  re- 
}y  this  aggressive  Protestant, 
lie  influences  which  bore  on  Angus- 
'e  thus  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa, 
osed  to  the  ambition  of  Bavaria, 
I,  and  France;  with,  indeed,  one 
!  exception,  which  proved  sufficient 

his  unstable  character.  This  was 
suasion  of  his  illegitimate  brother 
:e.  Count  de  Saxe,  whom  Mr.  Car- 
lighted  to  present  to  his  readers  as 
est  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
lyal  bastards;  a  Saxon  by  birth, 
ench  by  habit  and  profession,  and 
ral  in  the  French  army ;  a  man  of 
I  physique  and  splendid  intellect ; 
/en  when  shattered  in  health  by 
mtinued  excesses,  still  the  rival,  if 
:  superior,  in  military  fame  of  the 
[  Prussia  himself.  Count  de  Saxe 
•  particular  disposition  in  favor  of 
'ic  ;  but  his  interest  was  essentially 
1,  and  his  influence  with  his  brother 
rown  altogether  into  the  scale  in 
t  of  Belle-Isle's  mission.  Just  as 
sle  arrived  at  Dresden,  came  the 
f  the  battle  of  Mollwitz.  Nothing, 
lid,  succeeds  like  success,  and  the 

of  Saxony,  already  urged  by  his 
r  Maurice,  was  not  disinclined  to 
e  alliance,  to  give  his  vote  to  the 


elector  of  Bavaria,  and  to  help  in  the  spo- 
liation of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Hun- 
gary. He  was,  however,  too  sluggish  to 
move  easily  or  quickly;  and  whilst  he  was 
making  up  his  mind,  Belle-Isle  went  ou  to 
Breslau  to  arrange  matters  in  a  personal 
interview  with  Valori,  who  had,  from  the 
first,  been  suspicious  of  Frederic's  hon- 
esty, and  now  found  his  aims  considerably 
extended  by  the  victory  at  Mollwitz.  He 
insisted  on  additional  guarantees,  and  re- 
asserted his  claims  on  the  succession  of 
Juliers  and  Berg,  which  he  had  already 
waived  in  favor  of  France. 

Valori's  suspicions  were  not  uncalled 
for.  Two  days  after  the  battle  the  king 
had  written  to  Podewils  saying  that, 
through  the  ambassador  in  London,  he 
had  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  king 
of  England  as  to  the  form  of  agreement 
with  Austria.  **  Perhaps  the  signal  vic- 
tory-gained the  day  before  yesterday  will 
give  weight  to  this  negotiation.  As  re- 
gards that  with  France,  let  it  lag  —  only, 
not  as  if  you  meant  it ;  and  cajole  Valori 
more  than  ever."*  And  the  following 
day,  "You  know  my  intentions,  and  how 
important  it  is  to  protract  the  busine.ss, 
and  to  keep  France  skilfully  in  play  until 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Hyndford.  Mean- 
while, continue  to  negotiate  secretly  with 
England  and  Russia,  so  that  we  may  be 
able,  according  to  circumstances,  to  take 
the  side  which  suits  us  best."  Ten  days 
later,  April  23,  he  wrote  ;  — 

You  will  compliment  M.  de  Belle- Isle,  in  my 
name,  on  his  safe  journey,  and  speak  of  the 
great  desire  I  have  to  see  him ;  but  you  must 
detain  him  at  Breslau  fur  two  or  three  days 
longer.  You  may  say  that  the  roads  are  not 
safe,  and  that  he  must  have  an  escort,  which 
I  will  no  doubt  provide.  Only  you  must  be 
cautious  that  he  does  not  suspect  anything. 
When  he  comes  on  here,  do  you  come  too; 
you  will  cajole  him  admirably. 

And  the  next  day  he  added  :  — 

From  the  way  in  which  you  tell  me  the  Mar- 
shal de  Belle- Isle  has  acted  at  Cologne,  at 
Mayence,  and  at  Treves,  I  conclude  that  he  is 
imperious  and  absolute  in  his  opinions.  He 
will  want  to  settle  matters  at  once ;  whilst  I, 
for  my  part,  want  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
English  charlatan  before  I  decide.  So,  in  any 
case,  by  flattering  the  Belle- Isle  to  the  utter- 
most, and  displaying  the  greatest  possible  de- 
sire to  conclude  the  treaty,  we  must  manage  to 
defer  doing  it  until  we  have  seen  how  things 
go  with  the  English. 

It  was  not  till  the  26th  that  Belle-Isle 

•  "Eh  cajolaut  It  eU  Valory^^  is  a  frequent  recom* 
raendation,  which  sometimes  appears  as  ^'itV^'/Ai*  ct^0' 
lirtH** 
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was   allowed  to  come   on  to  the  camp,  knew   anything  about   it.    By  accident 

still  near  Moliwitz;   and  even   then,  al-  rather  than  design,  the  secrecy  has  been 

though  he  travelled  with  a  gallant  escort,  partially  preserved  ever  since;  and  though 

and  was  received  with  military  honors  by  the  substance  of  it  has  been   published 

the  king  himself,  great  care  was  taken  to  often  enough,*  the  full  text  is  now  printed 

prevent  his  speaking  about   the  treaty,  for  the  first  time,  and  permits  no  longer 

Frederic  took  his  guest  through  the  camp,  any  doubt  as  to  the  iniquitous  compact 

passed  the  army  in   review  before  him,  by  which  France  solemnly  engaged  her- 

explained  everything,  talked  incessantly,  self  **to  guarantee,  with  all  her  force  and 

but  would  not  let  Belle-Isle  slip  in  a  word,  against  all  comers,  the  whole  of  lower 

Not  till  the  evening  did  he  get  an  oppor-  Silesia  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and   his 

tunily,  when  he  strongly  urged  the  neces-  heirs    forever;"  and   also  "to   put  the 

sity  of  signing  the  treaty  without  delay,  elector  of  Bavaria  in  a  condition  to  act 

Frederic  listened  complacently;  thanked  vigorously,  by  furnishing  him  with  all  the 

him ;  assured   him  that  it  was  his  fixed  necessary  means,  and  sending  as   many 

purpose  to  ally  himself  with  the  king;  troops  to  his  assistance  as  shall  be  requi- 

that  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  friend-  site."    About  all  this  there  was,  in  reality, 

ship  which  his  Majesty  had  shown  him  no  doubt  before,  though   the  course  of 

when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  turning  after  events  rendered  it  politic  for  those 

its  back ;  that  never,  no,  never  in  all  his  who  rated  Frederic  as  a  hero  to  assume 

life,  would  he  forget  it,  and  said  that,  as  it  that  the  treaty  was,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a 

was  getting  late,  he  would  say  nothing  treaty  at  all,  but  only  a  vague  agreement, 

more  just  then,  but  the  next  day,  after  "akmdof  provisional  off-and-on  treaty," 

dinner,  would  open  his  heart  to  him.  This  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "which  is  thought  to 

was  a  further  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  have  had  many  ifs  in  it;"  "a  very  fast 

and  the  opening  of  his   heart,  when    it  and   loose   treaty,   to   all    appearance;'* 

came,  was  the  enumeration  of  a  list  of  "never  was  a  more  contingent  treaty;** 

grievances,  which  amounted  to  a  com-  all  which  rests  on  no  stouter  support  than 

Elaint  that  France  had  promised  much  a  perverted  imagination.  "  Both  parties," 
otb  for  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  but  had  he  adds,  "have  their  hands  loose,  and 
done  nothing.  To  which  Belle-Isle  replied  make  use  of  their  liberty  for  months  to 
that  this  related  to  the  negotiation,  but  come ;  nay,  in  some  sort,  all  along,  feel- 
had  no  further  value  after  be  had  given  ing  how  contingent  it  was,"  which  is  true, 
his  word  to  Valori ;  that  the  word  of  a  indeed,  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  cer- 
great  prince  ought  to  be  as  inviolable  as  tainly  not  of  both  parties.  For  in  sober 
a  signed  treaty;  that  the  queen  of  Hun-  truth  the  treaty  was  as  sound  and  solid  as 
gary  would  prefer  ceding  all  Bohemia  to  treaty  could  be,  and  was  fairly  acted  on 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  yielding  one  by  France,  though  not  without  misgivings 
village  to  him;  and  much  more  to  the  on  the  part  of  Fleury,  who  wrote  to  Belle- 
same  purport;  on  which  Frederic  moder-  Isle  on  June  17,  speaking,  indeed,  of  the 
ated  his  tone,  and  said  that  of  course  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  most  favorable 
agreement  was  to  hold,  but  the  treaty  terms,  though  lamenting  that  he.  was 
must  not  be  signed  yet,  as  the  knowl-  neither  rich  nor  powerful,  and  expressing 
edge  of  it  would  raise  a  terrible  storm  his  uneasiness  at  entering  on  the  war 
on  the  part  of  England  and  Russia.  A  with  no  allies  except  some  necessitous 
few  days  later,  when  Lord  Hyndford,  the  princes ;  and  going  on :  — 
new  English  ambassador,  had  arrived,  ^.  ,^.  ,  ^  ,  .  ...!.• 
Frederic  convinced  himself  that  England  The  Kmg  of  Prussia,  who  is  not  m  this  cate- 
,11  »  ^  u  *  corv,  disquiets  me  more  than  any  other.  His 
would  by  no  means  guarantee  what  ^.y^  j^  luogether  ill-regulated ;  he  listens  to 
France  had  agreed  to,  the  whole  of  lower  ^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^  resolves  rashly,  without  having 
Silesia.  Hyndford  proposed,  as  a  com-  ^aken  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  suc- 
promise,  one  or  two  duchies,  instead  of  cess.  Good  faith  and  sincerity  are  not  his 
the  four  which  Frederic  demanded ;  and  favorite  virtues:  he  is  false  in  everything,  even 
the  conviction  that  nothing  more  was  to  in  his  caresses.  I  even  doubt  whether  he  is 
be  got  out  of  the  English  brought  him  to  sure  in  his  alliances,  for  he  has  no  other  prin- 
conclude  matters  with  the  French,  and  ciple  than  his  own  selfish  interest.  He  wishes 
the  treaty  was  finally  signed  on  June  5.  to  govern  and  to  arrange  everything  without 
!.»  r^i*»r^^ ..:.«»  ^-  :^  of^r«:»»  »Ua  #.-/>»..  reference  to  us.  He  is  hated  by  the  whole  of 
In  preparing,  as  in  sigmng  the  treaty.  The  portrait  may  perhaps  appear  to 
the  most  absolute  secrecy  was  observed ;  *"  r^*  **  /  k  r  i-r 
Podewils  writing  it  with  his  own  hand,  so  .  .          ^  ..       .    _..          uu-  .  •    j^u  iv  1^ 

^,            _^               />         1      1       .      !_•         /ri  •  Amongst  other*,  m  Flasaau,' HiRtoire  deU  Diplo- 

that    not   even   the  clerks   in   his  office —  matie  fran?ai$e,"  v.  14a  ;  and  in  Ranke,  *•  Keun  bUcUr 

one  of  whom  was  in  Hyndford's  pay  —  preu»»uchcr  GcwAichte,"  ii.  274. 
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yoa  somewhat  exaggerated ;  and  as  you  have 
seen  him  more  nearly  than  I,  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of  it  But  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  if 
any  one  should  make  him  an  advantageous 
offer  —  if  the  Court  of  Vienna,  or  rather  of 
England,  should  think  it  essential  to  detach 
him  from  us,  he  would  not  be  scrupulous  about 
devising  a  pretext  for  separating  himself  from 
oar  alliance.  I  open  my  heart  to  you.  I  pray 
yoa  burn  my  letter. 

After  evcDts  showed  that  Fleury  had 
formed  a  very  mistaken  estimate  of  Fred- 
eric*s  want  of  judgment  and  forethought, 
but  for  the  rest  his  suspicions  were  thor- 
ouehly  well  grounded.  The  moral  rule 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  laid  down  for 
his  own  guidance  was  curfly  expressed  in 
a  letter  to  Podewils  of  May  12:  **  If  any- 
thing is  to  be  f^ained  by  being  honest 
men,  we  shall  be  so;  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  cheat,  let  us  be  rogues ;'"  and,  true  to 
the  principle  so  enunciated,  he  had  taken 
even  excessive  precautions  to  ensure  the 
secrecy  of  his  treaty  with  France,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  better  able  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  with  England.  The 
secret  was,  however,  not  so  well  kept  but 
that  the  English*  government  had  pretty 
accurate  information  concerning  it.  So 
early  as  March  16  Lord  Harrington  wrote 
to  Mr.  Robinson  that  the  king  had  intelli- 
gence, which  might  absolutely  be  depend- 
ed on,  that  France  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  off  the  mask,  of  acting  openly 
against  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  of 
supporting  the  elector  of  Bavaria  with 
thirty  thousand  men ;  and  also  that  she 
bad  a  treatv  on  foot,  and  very  far  ad- 
vanced, with  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
terms  of  which  are  correctly  stated. 

The  knowledge  of  this  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  English  efforts,  and  Robinson  was 
iDStructed  to  impress  on  the  court  of 
Vienna  "the  absolute  necessity  which  his 
Majesty  apprehends  there  is  for  their  en- 
deavoring to  make  it  up,  if  possible,  and 
without  the  least  loss  of  time,  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,''  and,  for  that  purpose, 
even  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  of  lower 
Silesia.  The  queen  of  Hungary  was, 
bowever,  firm  in  her  determination  to 
yield  nothing.  She  refused  all  terms,  and 
Lx)rd  Harrington,  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  the  position,  wrote  again  on  June  21 : 
**  If  your  court  continue  under  their  infat- 
uation, you  must  let  them  feel  that  his 
Majesty  thinks  it  a  very  ill  return  to  the 
many  essential  and  expensive  proofs  he 
has  given  of  his  disposition  to  assist  and 
support  the  house  of  Austria."  Robin- 
son accordingly  put  the  case  before  the 
grand  duke  in  very  strong  language,  and, 
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as  enforcing  his  arguments,  told  him 
"that  England  would,  by  its  situation,  be 
the  last  .to  suffer  in  the  ruin  which  I  saw 
his  court  was  bringing  upon  its  own  head 
and  that  of  all  Europe."  "  Yes,"  he  an- 
swered, "  that  cursed  ditch  which  sepa- 
rates you  from  the  Continent.  Would  to 
God  you  were  upon  the  latter;  then  you 
would  feel  like  us."*  After  some  days, 
however,  the  queen  consented  to  a  nego- 
tiation on  the  basis  of  paying  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  two  million  thalers,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  evacuating  the  Austrian 
territory;  and,  in  exchange  for  his  claims 
on  Silesia,  ceding  to  him  an  equivalent  in 
the  Netherlands,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gel- 
derland.  Robinson  was  deputed  to  carry 
the  proposals  to  the  Prussian  camp,  and,  in 
concert  with  Lord  Hyndford,  to  lay  them 
before  Frederic.  Hyndford  broached 
the  subject  beforehand,  and  Frederic 
slyly  communicated  his  news  to  Valori. 
**  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  trap  to  embroil  me 
with  you;  but  to  give  the  king  time,  I  will 
ask  to  consider  it,  and  will  make  such  ex- 
travagant propositions  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  accept  them."  Then,  chuckling 
over  the  idea  of  duping  the  English,  he 
added,  "  Is  it  my  fault  if  they  are  fools  ? " 
The  reception  of  Robinson  took  place 
in  the  camp  at  Strehlen  on  August  7. 
The  story  has  often  been  told,  and  in 
fullest  detail,  though  with  much  offensive 
coloring,  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  is  indignant 
and  scurrilous  because  the  two  English 
ambassadors  —  one  a  **  ponderous  Scotch 
lord  of  an  edacious  gloomy  countenance  " 
—  ventured  to  dispute,  even  diplomati- 
cally, the  right  of  the  revered  Frederic 
to  rob  his  neighbor.  The  king,  with  every 
appearance  of  scorn,  with  **  theatrical  ges- 
ticulations," and  marks  of  great  anger, 
refused  all  that  Robinson  had  to  offer  — 
refused  the  money,  refused  Gelderland, 
and  finally,  as  though  unable  to  control 
his  rage,  **  retired  precipitately  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  interior  corner  of  his  tent." 
Afterwards,  as  if  recovering  himself,  he 
sent  to  ask  the  two  ambassadors  to  din- 
ner. They  accordingly  dined  with  him 
that  day  and  the  next,  and  having  firmly 
declined  a  pressing  invitation  to  stay  in 
the  camp  for  two  or  three  days  "  to  assist 
at  some  kind  of  military  exercise,"  they 
were  told  by  Podewils,  "with  great  ex- 
pressions of  politeness,"  that  Mr.  Robin 
son  might  consider  the  second  dinner  as 
**  an  audience  of  leave."  "  But,"  says 
Robinson,  "  what  was  most  remarkable, 

•  Robinson  to  Harrington,  June  27,  1741.  By  somo 
mistake,  the  Duke  dc  Brozlie  has  attributed  this  re- 
mark of  the  grand  duke  to  Maria  Theresa. 
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when  I  let  drop  in  this  last  conversation, 
as  if  France  would  certainly  abandon,  for 
its  own  views,  the  king  of  Prussia,  M. 
Podewils  said,  'Non,  non,  la  France  ne 
nous  plantera  pas,  parce  que  nous  ne 
Tavons  pas  plantt^e.'"* 

Meantime  the  French,  some  forty  thou- 
sand strong,  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
were  marching  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Bavarian  army.  They  professed  to 
come  solely  as  allies,  to  save  Bavaria 
from  being  crushed ;  but  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  ministers  were  unable  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  offensive  and  defensive 
nature  of  the  alliance  :  almost  at  the  same 
time,  they  received  news  of  the  failure  of 
Robinson's  negotiation,  of  the  occupation 
of  Breslau,  which  had  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Fran  CO- Bavarian  army.  Another  French 
army,  under  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois, 
threatening  Hanover,  extorted  from  the 
elector  an  engagement  to  remain  neutral 
and  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  election 
of  Charles  Albert;  and  though  Robinson 
assured  the  queen  that  this  did  not  affect 
the  English  policy,  she  was  unable  to 
distinguish  in  her  own  mind  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  elector  of  Han- 
over. Russia,  too,  was  powerless  by  rea- 
son of  the  active  hostility  of  Sweden  in 
the  north ;  and  Maria  Theresa,  without 
an  army,  without  allies,  with  enemies  on 
all  sides,  resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  ad- 
vice of  her  counsellors,  to  appeal  to  the 
Hungarians. 

This  was  contrary  to  the  policy  which 
had  become  traditional  with  the  house  of 
Austria:  the  Hungarians  were  always  in 
a  state  of  discontent  and  generally  of  re- 
volt :  if  they  got  arms,  it  was  said,  no  one 
could  say  what  use  they  might  make  of 
them.  It  may  have  been  the  extremity  of 
her  danger,  it  may  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion of  genius  that  taught  Maria  Theresa 
that  the  discontent  was  the  offspring  of 
distrust:  that  a  nation  of  warriors  was 
aggrieved  at  being  precluded  from  the 
joys  and  the  glories  of  war.  Her  appeal 
to  the  Hungarian  Diet  roused  the  hearts 
of  her  hearers,  banished  discontent,  and 
called  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  arms ; 
and  seeking  of  their  own  free-will  what 
they  had  before  refused,  they  begged  that 

*  Robin»on  to  Harrington,  AuKU8t9, 1741.  —  RaunMr 
and  Carlyle  (who  had  consulted  the  original  despatch) 
both  refer  this  curious  remark  of  Podewils  to  the  first 
day,  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  kins.  The 
Duke  de  Broglie,  following  Raumer,  has  made  the  same 
mistake  ;  hut,  quoting  apparently  from  memory,  he  has 

f;ravely  altered  the  meaning,  and  has  given  it:  **  Non, 
a  France  ne  nous  plantera  pas  ]k,  k  moins  cependant, 
ajouta-t-il,  apris  quelques  instants  d' hesitation,  que 
nous  ne  la  plantions  14  Dout-mftmea." 


the  husband  of  their  queen  might  be  pro- 
claimed regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  the  oaths  to  the  States 
assembled ;  after  which,  the  queen,  hav- 
ing the  infant  prince  brought  into  the 


afi, 


hall,  took  him  in  her  own  arms,  and  ia 
dumb  show  presented  him  to  her  loyal 
Hungarians.  A  wild  cry  of  rapturous 
enthusiasm  ran^  through  the  hall ;  and 
every  sword  flashed  from  its  sheath,  amid 
shouts  of  "  Vitem  et  sanguinem  consecra- 
mus  I "  **  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro,  Maria 
Theresa!"  Tbtt  words  are  traditional, 
but  they  are  as  natural  and  probable  as 
they  are  noble ;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  them  as  historical, 
though  Mr.  Caflyle  does  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  story,  because  there  has 
been  some  confusion  between  the  two  as- 
semblies, and  because  "  the  baby  weighed 
sixteen  pounds  avoirdupois  when  born." 
What  has  such  rubbish  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?  But  the  armed  insurrection  was 
a  great  fact,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
queen  found  herself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  composed  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  in  Europe,  ill-disciplined  indeed, 
but,  even  so,  comparing  not  unfavorably 
with  anv  but  the  carefully  drilled  troops 
of  Frecferic  himself. 

During  this  time,  the  flood  which  had 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  which  had 
borne  the  allies  on  towards  Vienna,  had 
sensibly  abated.  They  had  not  grasped 
the  fortune  that  was  offered  to  them,  and 
the  opportunity  was  now  past.  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  nominally  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  neither  force  of  char- 
acter nor  military  capacity,  and  he  dele- 
gated his  authority  to  Marshal  Torring, 
whom  the  French  officers  were  unwilling 
to  obey.  Nominally,  they  were  under  the 
immecliate  command  of  Belle-Isle;  but 
Belle-Isle  was  absent  on  his  diplomatic 
business,  and  his  men  were  left  without 
any  real  head.  Jealousies  between  the 
Bavarians  and  the  French,  and  even 
amongst  the  French  themselves,  deprived 
the  army  for  the  time  of  all  power  for  ac- 
tive operations.  It  thus  lay  at  Lintz 
through  the  whole  of  September;  and 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  it  be- 
gan its  march,  it  did  not  move  onwards  to 
Vienna,  but  towards  the  left,  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Bohemia. 

Frederic  was,  not  unnaturally,  much  an- 
noyed at  the  neglect  of  the  allied  inter- 
ests, and  at  the  military  incapacity  which 
had  so  utterly  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
common  enemy.    The  capture  of  Vienna 
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would,  he  majn^have  supposed,  have  virtu- 
ally ended  the  war,  or  at  any  rate  have 
definitely  ^iven  Silesia  to  him.  He  had 
never  publicly  acknowledged  the  treaty 
with  France,  reserving  to  himself  the 
chance  of  **  planting"  ma;,  ally ;  and  the 
disgust  which  he  now  felt  may  have  ren- 
dered him  more  accessible  to  the  over- 
tures of  Austria.  He  had,  or  professed 
to  have,  a  bitter  dislike  to  Robinson,  of 
whom  in  his  ^^  MSmoires^^  he  speaks  as 
**  UH€  espici  de  fou^^  **  un  fanatique;  " 
but  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  offers  of 
Lord  Hyndford.  It  was  thus  that  arose 
that  extraordinary,  and  —  as  far  as  Fred- 
eric was  concerned  —  that  most  discred- 
itable negotiation,  which  finally  took  form, 
on  October  9,  at  Klein-Schnellendorf,  in  a 
verbal  agreement  between  the  king  in 
person,  accompanied  by  his  agent.  Colo- 
nel Goltz,  and  the  Austrian  Marshal  Neip- 
perg,  with  whom  was  General  Lentulus, 
Lord  Hyndford  being  also  present.  Ac- 
cording to  this  agreement,  the  king  was 
to  take  Neisse  after  a  pretended  but  in- 
nocuous siege  of  fourteen  days,  and  was 
then  to  go  peaceably  into  winter  quarters 
in  upper  Silesia,  undertaking,  however, 
not  to  levy  contributions.  Neipperg,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  be  free  to  march 
with  his  army  towards  Moravia,  and 
thence  in  any  direction  he  chose.  The 
whole  was  to  be  kept  as  an  inviolable  se- 
cret, to  which,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Neipperg,  Lentulus,  and  Hynd- 
ford gave  their  words  of  honor.  This  is 
the  bare  outline  of  what  appears  in  the 
official  protocol  drawn  up  by  Lord  Hynd- 
ford, the  result  of  much  conversation  and 
argument. 

The  king  [wrote  Hyndford  to  Lord  Harring- 
ton] stayed  above  two  hours,  and  all  the  while 
talked  with  the  greatest  concern  for  the  queen 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  gave  Marshal 
Neipperg  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions against  his  allies,  and  recommended  to 
him  particularly  to  make  Prince  Lobkowitz 
join  biro  with  all  his  force,  to  strike  a  stroke 
before  the  allies  should  join ;  K  he  were  suc- 
cessful he  insinuated  little  less  than  that  he 
would  take  part  with  the  queen ;  but  if  she  was 
still  unlucky  he  must  look  to  himself. 

The  low  cunning  by  which  Frederic 
hoodwinked,  or,  as  he  would  have  said, 
cajoled  Valori,  and  the  utter  want  of  faith 
towards  his  allies,  have,  from  the  very 
first  noising  abroad  of  this  convention, 
been  held  up  to  the  opprobrium  of  all 
honorable  men.  Even  Frederic  himself, 
whom  we  are  far  from  including  in  that 
category,  cannot  excuse  his  conduct ;  and 
in  bis  endeavors  to  do  so,  has  really  shown 


it  in  —  if  possible  —  a  still  worse  light. 
What  he  has  said  amounts  to  this :  that 
though,  indeed,  he  had  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  France,  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  break  with  her. 
He  had  therefore  no  such  design,  whilst 
making  this  convention  ;  he  knew  that 
the  queen  of  Hungary  only  entered  on  it 
in  order  to  sow  mistrust  and  dissension 
between  the  allies ;  and  that  therefore  he 
had  insisted  on  the  most  profound  se- 
crecy, feeling  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
kept,  and  that  the  agreement  would  thus 
be  annulled.  All  which  he  exactly  con- 
tradicts three  pages  further  on,  where  he 
says  that  he  agreed  to  a  truce  in  order  to 
prevent  Austria  from  being  crushed  by 
France,  and  Germany  being  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  virtually  French  prov- 
inces. And  in  still  a  third  story  he  says 
that  he  had  discovered  that  Fleury  was 
carrying  on  secret  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  had  offered  to  sacri- 
fice the  allies  on  condition  of  being  put 
in  possession  of  Luxemburg  and  part  of 
Brabant.*  The  three  excuses  or  expla- 
nations so  offered  are  incompatible  with 
each  other,  and  are,  one  and  all,  abso- 
lutely false.  Frederic  agreed  to  the  truce, 
meaning  it  to  hold,  if  it  seemed  conven- 
ient to  him;  meaning  also  to  break  it,  if 
to  break  it  seemed  more  advantageous. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  here,  as  in  other  pas- 
sages, outfrederics  Frederic,  admits  that, 
in  truth,  the  negotiations  "are  of  a  ques- 
tionable, distressing  nature,"  but  asserts 
as  a  partial  —  not  complete  —  consolation 
to  the  ingenuous  reader,  that  *Uhey  are 
escorted  copiously  enough  by  a  corre- 
spondent sort  on  the  French  side." 

Magnanimous  [he  says]  I  can  by  no  means 
call  Friedrich  to  his  allies  and  neighbors,  nor 
even  superstitiously  veracious  in  this  business; 
but  he  thoroughly  understands,  he  alone,  what 
just  thing  he  wants  out  of  it,  and  what  an  enor- 
mous wigged  mendacity  it  is  he  has  got  to  deal 
with.  For  the  rest  he  is  at  the  gaming-table 
with  these  sharpers;  their  dice  are  all  cogged 
—  and  he  knows  it,  and  ought  to  profit  by  his 
knowledge  of  it ;  and,  in  short,  to  win  his  stake 
out  of  that  foul  weltering  melley,  and  go  home 
safe  with  it  if  he  can. 

With  which  astounding  falsehood  —  noth- 
ing less,  for  there  was  not  and  is  not  a 
trace  of  suspicion  that  France  was  not 
playing  strictly** on  the  square"  —  with 
further  abuse  of  **  seething  diplomacies 
and  monstrous  wigged  mendacities,  hor- 
ribly  wicked   and   desperately   unwise," 

*  CEuvres  historiques  de  Fr^d^ric  II.  (Preuss.  1S46), 
ii.  91,  94, 
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amid  which  the  young  king  stands  "su- 
premely adroit —  clear  as  a  star  —  sharp 
as  cutting  sieel ;  "  with  this,  and  speakinc 
of  Hyndford  as  "a  long-headed,  dogiied 
kind  oC  man,  with  a  surly,  edacious 
strength,"  and  applying  the  name  of  Hmel- 
fungus  10  anyone  who  ventures  not  to 
apprc 

ing  with  loaded  di 

ment.  But  rant  ana  niCKnames  cannoi 
convert  cheating  into  honesty,  or  base 
lies  into  truth  ;  and  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  facts,  as  laid  down  in  the  " Pali- 
lischt  Correspondts"  3.T\A\ti  Lord  Hynd- 
ford's  despatches,  of  the  explanations  of 
Frederic,  and  of  the  comments  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  the  Duke  de  Brogiie,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  pithy  con- 
clusion of  this  last,  -that  for  a  man  to 
concert  mailers  wilh  his  enemies  at  the 
expen<(e  of  his  friends  is  called  treason, 
in  all  languages,  and  in  all  counirtes." 

Notwiihsianriing  Ihe  pledges  which  had 
been  given  at  Klein-Schnellendorf.  it  was 
out  of  the  question  Ihat  the  secrecy  could 
be  maintained  ;  the  actions  of  the  parties 
betrayed  it,  without  any  necessity  for 
words.  The  sham  siege  and  the  sham 
defence  of  Neisse  were  carried  on  in  Ihe 
face  of  all  Europe,  and  could  not  be  mis- 
understood.  Nodisinteresied  person  had 
any  doubl;  and,  though  Belle-Isle  was 
loth  to  believe  that  his  handiwork  —  Ihe 
treaty  which,  with  so  much  scheming  and 
labor,  he  had  got  signed  — was  so  much 
waste  paper,  his  correspondence  wilh 
:   French  minister  for  foreign 


see.  The  retreat  of  M.  de  Neipperg  gives 
rise  to  strange  thoughts. 
The  rumor  and  belief  daily  strengthened, 
notwithstanding  the  conlradiclions  and 
asseverations  of  Frederic's  ministers  and 
of  Frederic  himself.  That  he,  having 
.  acted  the  foul  part  he  had  done,  should 
I  deny  it,  was  a  mailer  of  course;  but  for 
a  king,  the  foundation  of  honor,  know- 
ingly and  deliberately  to  pledge  his  word 
of  honor  to  a  lie,  is  what  we  had  believed 
to  be  an  impossibility.  We  lind  thai  even 
this  baseness  was  within  Ihe  reach  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  peculiar  bright  "star."  .It 
is  thus  described  by  Valori,  who  had 
spoken  lo  ihe  king  about  the  unpleasant 
rumors  which  reached  him,  "  What  can 
1  do?"  he  answered;  "can  I  hinder 
knaves  spreading  these  reports,  and  fools 
believing  them?"  "But,"  said  Valori, 
"the  rumor  comes  from  Marshal  Neip- 
perg himself."  "Has  he  said  thai? "re- 
torted the  king;  "  it's  a  falsehood,  which 
will  cost  him  dear."  Valori  then  urged 
him  10  lake  an  active  part  in  the  Bohe- 
mian campaign. 

I  irill  not  take  a  step  in  Bohemia  [he  said]  ; 
il  is  too  lale.  I  may  ptrhaps  lend  you  a  rcgi- 
meiil  of  Hussars,  just  to  show  that  there  is  no 
such  agreeiT 


affair* 


belra 


"The  king 

tober  17,  eight  days  after  the  date  of  the 

convention  — 


The  King  of  Prussia  is  going  into  winler- 
quarlers  without  following  Neipperg,  Noih. 
iiig  he  could  do  would  be  so  injurious  to  the 
Elector  oE  Bavaria  and  the  common  cause. 
Neipperg  is  left  free  lo  enler  Bohemia,  and, 
with  his  united  forces,  prevent  the  Eiece  of 
Prague  or  cut  of!  Ihe  Elector's  communication 
with  the  Danube,  li  i(  was  po^ible  to  give 
way  to  suspicions  of  the  tidelily  and  honesty  of 
this  prince,  there  are  plenty  of  grounds  fur 
doing  so.  From  all  pans  of  the  country  I  heat 
how  much  our  friends  are  disheartened  and  the 
Austtians  inspirited  by  the  belief  lhat  there  is 
an  undetslanding  between  ihe  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  himself  is  strongly  of  this  opinion. 

On   the   joth,  Amelot,  writing   to   Belle- 
Isle,  says:— 

The  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  in 
every  tespecl  inexcusable,  and  I  only  hope  this 
bad  faiih  dues  not  go  further  than  nc  can  yet 


In  February  I  will  see  what  slate  yOU 
ate  in.  If  I  am  satisfied  with  your  arrange- 
ments, and  the  magazines  which  you  have 
j  established,  I  will  act  with  you  ;  not  olherwise. 
\  I  will  nol  make  war  as  a  subordinate  ;  I  will 
I  do  as  I  ihink  best.  Depend  on  my  word  of 
honor  (comtez  sur  ma  parole  d'honiieur)  that 
the  agreement  is  not  made,  and  will  not  be 
I  made  except  in  concert  with  my  allies ;  but 
I  with  the  same  truth  I  tell  you  lhat  my  troop* 
shall  not  move  during  the  winter. 

Nol  only  had  the  agreement  been  made 
I  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  the 
'definitive  treaty  which,  as  was  hoped, 
I  would  result  from  it,  was  in  active  prep- 
I  aration.  December  bad  been  named  as 
Ihe  limit  wllhin  which  it  was  lo  be  signed ; 
,  and  Colonel  Goliz,  writing  to  Lord  H  vnd> 
'  ford  to  accelerate  matters,  added,  "  It  is 
the  queen's  favorable  chance ;  aut  nunc 
ant  nunqiiam."  The  king  of  Prussia  llias 
stood  b.ilancing  between  opposing  inler- 
esls,  between  ihe  treaty  wilh  Bavaria  atid 
ihe  treaty  wilh  Ausltia.  Whichever  way 
he  inclined,  he  must  commit  perjury  and 
treason,  but  the  particular  form  of  them 
was  left  to  be  determined  by  ihe  course  of 
events.  German  writers  are  iond  of  divell- 
ing  on  the  Irue  national  feeling  which 
dictated  Frederic's  crooked  policy  at  this 
time.  Thev  accept  his  statement  ihal  he 
was  guided  by  a  desire  10  preserve  an 
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equilibrium  between  France  and  Austria, 
and  by  a  determination  not  to  allow  Aus- 
tria to  be  crushed.  That  such  reasons 
are  purely  imaginary  is  proved,  not  by 
Frederic's  contradictory  statements  —  for 
one  might  have  as  good  a  claim  to  be  be- 
lieved as  another,  and  all  are  equally  false 
—  but  by  his  action  during  the  winter. 

The  allied  Franco-Bavarian  army  was 
advancing  against  Prague,  which  had  a 
sufficient  garrison  and  was  expected  to 
make  a  stout  defence  until  relieved  by 
Neippcrg.  It  was,  however,  brilliantly 
carried  off-hand  on  November  26,  in  an 
unlooked  for  assault,  planned  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Count  de  Saxe,  who  sent 
oE  the  news  to  Belle-Isle  the  same  night. 
The  marshal  was  at  this  time  lying  sick 
at  Dresden,  the  victim  of  rheumatic  fever, 
anxiety,  and  overwork.  But  the  news 
from  Prague  had  the  happiest  effect,  and 
his  illness  at  once  took  a  favorable  turn. 
But  other  good  news  came  in  as  well ;  for 
the  success  of  the  allies  was  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  balance  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  been  waiting  for.  When  the 
wild  tribes  of  Hungary  were  gathering  for 
the  defence  of  their  queen,  and  when  the 
French  army  signally  failed  in  the  first 
object  of  the  campaign,  Frederic,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  was  seized  with  alarm 
lest  France  should  so  overpower  Austria 
as  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
and  hastened  to  agree  to  a  truce,  to  accept 
a  treaty.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  had  rendered  themselves  masters 
of  Prague,  when  Charles  Albert  had  been 
crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  December  7, 
I74it  when  a  terrible,  perhaps  a  fatal 
blow,  had  been  struck  against  the  house  of 
Aastria,  this  patriotic  and  national  prince 
at  once  cast  the  truce  to  the  winds,  con- 
firmed the  alliance  with  France,  and  wrote 
to  Bellelsle,  on  November  30,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  glorious  conquest,  and 
liutting  at  his  disposal  sixteen  squadrons 
of  dragoons  and  hussars  to  help  him  in 
gathering  in  the  fruits  of  it,  to  which,  on 
December  9,  he  added :  '*  Send  me  word 
as  soon  as  you  know  what  Neipperg  is 
likely  to  do.  My  fingers  are  itching  to 
be  of  distinguished  service  to  my  dear 
elector."  **I  quite  understand,"  said 
Belle-Isle,  when  he  read ;  "  he  comes  to 
oar  assistance,  when  we  are  no  longer  in 
want  of  it." 

Valori,  as  we  have  seen,  had  had  his 
own  suspicions,  which  even  the  royal 
••word  of  honor"  had  not  altogether  re- 
moved. The  king  now  again  assured 
him,  with  many  oaths,  that  never,  no,  not 
eveo  io  imagination,  had  he  dreamed  of 


treating  with  the  queen  of  Hungary.  "  I 
defy  you,"  he  said,  **  to  show  me  a  scrap 
of  paper  as  big  as  my  hand  which  can 
prove  that  I  had."  Valori  hinted  that 
the  capture  of  Neisse  gave  grounds  for 
suspicion.  "Well,"  said  the  king,  "and 
haven't  you  taken  Prague^  without  re- 
sistance.^ Mightn't  I  just  as  well  say 
that  you  had  an  understanding  with  the 
queen  ? "  But  to  Lord  Hyndford,  who 
was,  in  this  matter,  behind  the  scenes,  he 
said :  — 

The  Austrians  have  been  guilty  of  another 
folly  in  suffering  Prague  to  be  taken  under 
their  nose  without  risking  a  battle.  If  they 
had  been  successful,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  have  done.  But  now  we  have  130,000 
men  as  against  70,000  of  theirs,  and  it  is  to  be 
imagined  we  should  beat  them,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit,  and  to  make  as 
good  a  peace  as  they  can. 

In  reality,  the  aspect  of  Austrian  affairs 
at  this  time  was  gloomy  enough ;  for,  in 
addition  to  other  misfortunes,  the  revolu- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  placed 
Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  had  also  broken 
the  only  alliance  from  which  Austria 
could  hope  for  effective  aid.  The  tsarina, 
who  had  fancied  herself  in  love  with  Louis 
XV.,  and  who,  had  distance  permitted, 
might  perhaps  have  contested  the  high 
post  occupied  successively  by  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Nesle,  hastened 
to  make  peace  with  Sweden  at  the  same 
time  that  she  assured  the  French  minister 
of  her  friendly  sentiments.  The  Count 
de  Belle-Isle  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  this  revolution  and  the  consequent 
change  in  the  Russian  policy,  any  more 
than  he  had  with  the  capture  of  Prague ; 
but  he  was  ambassador  of  France  as  well 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army,  and  both  the  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary triumphs  shed  their  glory  round  his 
head.  He  had,  however,  for  some  time 
back  tried  to  swell  his  own  importance  by 
complaining  to  his  government  that  the 
double  task  was  too  much  for  him;  and, 
yielding  to  what  they  possibly  supposed 
that  he  wished,  the  king  relieved  him  of 
one  part  of  it,  and  appointed  Marshal  de 
Broglie  to  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief.  The  supersession  was  softened  by 
the  fact  that  M.  de  Broglie  was  not  only 
senior  to  Belle-Isle,  but  the  senior  marshal 
in  the  French  army;  still,  Belle-Isle  was 
much  annoyed,  ancf,  although  he  could  not 
actually  complain  of  having  been  taken  at 
his  word,  it  was  pretty  generally  under- 
stood in  the  army  that  hostile  criticism  of 
Broglie  was  the  surest  way  of  cultivating 
the  favor  of  Belle-Isle,  whose  court  influ- 
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cnce  was  supposed  to  be  more  powerful, 
and  whose  less  advanced  age  would  allow 
him  longer  lime  to  exercise  it.  This  feel- 
ing brought  Belle-Isle  a  number  of  letters 
from  the  senior  officers ;  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, from  a  mWilary  point  of  view, 
that  have  perhaps  ever  been  written. 
They  have  little  bearing  on  the  political 
history  of  the  period,  but  incidentally  they 
illustrate  the  curious  state  of  discipline 
in  the  French  army,  which  permitted  or 
even  encouraged  ofncers  of  high  rank,  on 
active  service  and  in  presence  of  the  en- 
emy, to  cabal  against  each  other  and  their 
commander-in-chief,  and  go  far  to  explain 
the  small  success  and  the  repeated  disas- 
ters of  the  French  arms  both  in  this  war 
and  in  the  next. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  also,  was  much 
annoyed  at  the  change.  He  had  believed 
in  Belle-Isle,  who  had,  indeed,  ably  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  for  the  election  of 
Charles  Albert  to  a  successful  issue  (Jan- 
uary 24,  1742),  and  who  was,  it  might  be 
supposed,  bound  by  personal  as  well  as 
political  motives  to  foster  the  alliance 
which  was  mainly  his  handiwork.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  some  particular  aver- 
sion or  contempt  for  Broglie,  who  had  no 
obligation  to  maintain  Belle-Isle's  policy, 
and  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  might  be 
considered  to  belong  to  an  old  and  effete 
school.  This  feeling  grew  to  one  of  vio- 
lent hatred  ;  the  very  mention  of  the  mar- 
shal's name  threw  Frederic  into  wild  fits 
of  passion,  and  he  himself  could  not  utter 
it  without  joining  to  it  a  number  of  in- 
sulting and  indecent  epithets,  of  which 
he  haaan  inexhaustible  store.  It  went  so 
far  that  Valori  wrote  on  February  18, 
*♦  To  let  the  king  of  Prussia  see  that  Mar- 
shal de  Broglie  might  derive  the  least 
advantage  from  any  course,  even  though 
it  was  clearly  the  best,  was  quite  enough 
to  set  him  absolutely  against  it." 

This  flaw  in  the  alliance,  and  these  ca- 
bals in  the  French  army,  were  the  preser- 
vation of  Austria.  The  French  garrison 
in  Lintz  was  forced  to  capitulate;  the  ex- 
pedition which  Frederic  led  into  Moravia 
utterly  failed  ;  and  both,  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  concord  and  co-operation.  In 
England,  almost  at  the  same  time,  Wal- 
pole  was  compelled  to  resign;  and  Car- 
teret, who  became  virtually  the  head  of 
the  government,  was  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  active  interference  in  the  cause  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa;  whilst  in  Italy,  the  king  of 
Sardinia  declared  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit any  further  aggrandisement  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and,  though  reserving 
his  own  claims,  undertook  the  defence  of 


the  Milanese.  The  position  of  Austria 
was  felt  to  be  no  longer  critical;  that  of 
the  allies  might  become  so,  if  the  forces 
of  England  and  Holland  should  realty  en- 
ter on  the  campaign;  and  Frederic  — 
whose  views  of  the  balance  of  power  were 
peculiar  —  fell  back  on  the  old  project  of 
a  treaty  with  the  queen. 

The  pros  and  cons  which  he  noted 
down  for  his  own  consideration  are  worthy 
of  careful  study;  as  evidence  of  fact,  they 
are  of  the  highest  authority,  and  prove,  in 
despite  of  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  after- 
wards, that  suspicion  of  treason  on  the  part 
of  the  French  had  no  place  in  his  mind, 
and  had  no  influence  on  his  conduct.  His 
words,  written  about  the  end  of  Marcher 
beginning  of  April,*  are :  "  It  is  bad  for  a 
man  to  break  his  word  without  reason ;  up 
to  the  present  time  I  have  no  room  to 
complain  of  France  or  of  my  allies ;  "  and 
that  these  refer  to  political  not  to  military 
matters  is  shown  by  the  corresponding 
con,  which  is :  "  The  bad  arrangements 
which  the  French  make,  rendering  it  al- 
most certain  that  they  will  again  be  beat- 
en somewhere  in  detail."  For  the  rest 
many  of  the  reasons  which  eventually 
prevailed  in  favor  of  the  peace  are  just 
and  sound ;  such  as,  "  If  England  and 
Holland  declare  war  on  the  cardinal  in 
Flanders,  he  will  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
a  great  part  of  the  French  troops  from 
Germany,  and  will  leave  me  charged  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war.  The  treaty, 
as  it  stands,  gives  only  a  simple  guaran- 
tee, without  stipulating  the  number  of 
troops,"  which  had  been  verbally  fixed  at 
forty  thousand.  In  another  place  he 
notes,  "  The  considerable  sums  which  the 
war  costs  ; "  and  again,  "  The  large  suc- 
cors which  the  queen  is  on  the  point  of 
receiving  from  Hungary;  the  chances  of 
fortune,  which  might  take  from  me  all 
that  I  have  gained ;  and  the  general  war, 
which  might  extend,  by  way  of  Hanover, 
into  my  own  country." 

All  these  and  other  similar  considera- 
tions are,  in  themselves,  perfectly  reason- 
able, and  such  as  no  politician  could 
object  to ;  but  the  one  consideration  which 
to  an  honest  man  would  have  been  the 
first  has  no  place  on  either  side.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  duty  which  a  true 
soldier  had  towards  his  allies ;  that  hav- 
ing by  his  own  intrigues,  his  own  earnest 
solicitations  brought  the  French  soldiers 
into  Bohemia,  he  was  morally  bound,  so 

•  Politische  Correspondent,  No*.  768,  76<>,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  98,  09.  The  papers  are  not  dated,  but  are  so 
ansign^d  by  the  editors.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  ihinkf 
they  might  be  placed  rather  earlier. 
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far  as  lay  io  his  power,  to  see  them  safely 
out  of  it.  Of  such  a  duty  he  had  no 
thought ;  for  it  he  made  no  provision ; 
but  patched  up  the  peace  for  himself 
alone,  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  pri- 
vacy. When  Lord  Hyndford  appeared 
loth  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
secret  negotiations,  he  directed  Count 
Podewils  to  offer  him  a  bribe  of  one 
hundred  thousand  thalers  (15,000/.)  for 
his  good  offices.  Hyndford  —  edacious 
Scotchman  that  he  was  —  disdainfully  re- 
fused it :  **  The  king,*'  he  said,  **  does  not 
know  roe,  nor  the  English  nobility,"  —  or 
words  to  that  effect ;  and  though  he  under- 
took to  transmit  the  proposals  to  Vienna, 
he  was  cautious  not  in  any  way  to  com- 
mit himself  to  their  acceptance  or  even 
to  their  recommendation.  The  business 
thus  dragged  heavily,  and  in  no  way  an- 
swered to  the  impatience  of  Frederic, 
who,  rightly  judging  that  the  successes 
and  improved  hopes  of  the  Austrians 
were  making  the  queen  more  obstinate, 
resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle,  and, 
as  a  simple  measure  of  diplomacy,  marched 
into  Bohemia,  ranged  his  army  near  Cho- 
tusitz,  across  the  path  of  the  advancing 
Austrians,  fought  with  them  on  May  17, 
and  defeated  them.  The  Austrians  re- 
treated and  were  not  pursued.  To  the 
French,  the  king  spoke  of  his  heavy 
losses  or  of  his  want  of  supplies ;  but  in 
reality  he  considered  that  what  he  had 
done  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  the 
battle  was  not  so  much  an  incident  of  the 
campaign  as  of  the  negotiations,  and  was 
design^,  not  to  strengthen  Charles  Al- 
bert, bat  to  convinoftj|laria  Theresa.  In 
this  it  was  fully  successful,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  signed  at  Breslau  on  June 
II. 

Not,  however,  till  the  i8th  did  Frederic, 
with  impudence  and  falsehood  peculiarly 
his  own,  announce  this  treaty  to  Fleury, 
Belle-Isle,  and  the  emperor ;  to  each  lay- 
ing the  blame  on  the  inefficiency  of  the 
French  army  and  the  ineptitude  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  which  ex- 
posed him  to  such  danger  that,  as  in  a 
shipwreck,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  self-preservation,  to  shift  for 
himself  regardless  of  others.  The  news 
fell  on  them  like  a  thunder-clap,  for,  though 
it  had  been  proposed  that  negotiations  for 
the  common  benefit  should  be  set  on  foot, 
nobody  had  suspected  that  they  were 
being  carried  on  for  the  common  ruin. 
Belle-Isle  had  even  spoken  on  the  subject 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  said  that 
be  thought  peace  ought  to  be  concluded 


without  delay.  "On  what  conditions.^" 
asked  Bel le- 1 sle.  Frederic  answered  orac- 
ularly, "  Beatus  est  posedendi,"  and,  for 
fear  of  mistakes,  wrote  it  afterwards  with 
his  own  hand  to  Podewils.  His  friendly 
editors  have  converted  the  phrase  into 
"  Beati  possidentes,"  the  meaning  of 
which  can  at  least  be  guessed  at,  but 
seems  to  have  no  reference  to  the  terms 
of  the  actual  treaty.  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  Bavarians,  nothing  about  the 
French.  The  Austrians  were  left  free, 
with  their  whole  force,  to  fall  on  the  army 
in  Bohemia,  whilst  the  £np:lish  and  the 
Dutch,  or  —  as  the  worst  might  be  appre- 
hended—  even  the  Prussians,  blocked  its 
retreat.  From  its  serious  consequences 
to  France,  the  treaty  of  Breslau  neither 
unnaturally  nor  unjustly  calls  down  the 
Duke  de  BrogIie*s  heaviest  censure  ;  but 
we  can  conceive  that  a  zealous  partisan 
might  excuse,  or  even  defend  it,  on  the 
grounds  of  political  expediency;  and 
though  we  cannot  accept  such  excuse  or 
defence,  though  we  think  that  the  bare 
fact,  without  any  consideration  of  results, 
would  warrant  the  severest  judgment,  we 
may  admit  that,  from  the  moral  or  ab- 
stract point  of  view,  it  was  pure  and  hon- 
orable in  comparison  with  the  invasion  of 
Silesia  or  the  convention  of  Klein-Schnel- 
lendorf. 

That  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples  has  often  been  said,  but  seldom 
acted  on.  There  are  many,  even  of  those 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  afEairs,  who 
would  seem  to  think  that  history  is  a  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  be  confined  to  girls* 
boarding-schools ;  it  is  rather  the  subject 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  proper  study 
of  the  politician  and  the  statesman.  This 
may  be  enunciated  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, but  it  is  emphatically  true  of  this 
special  instance.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
these  carefully  written  volumes  without 
tracing,  with  their  author,  the  similarity 
of  the  course  of  events  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  in  the  middle  of  this. 
As  in  the  vear  1741  France  aided  and 
abetted  in  the  spoliation  of  Austria,  so  did 
she,  tacitly,  at  least,  io  1866 ;  and  as  in 
1757  she  paid  the  penalty  for  her  mistake 
at  Rossbach,  so  did  she  in  1870  at  Sedan. 
The  alliance  of  Prussia  has  proved,  in 
the  long  run,  almost  more  fatal  to  her 
than  even  the  enmitv  of  that  State. 

With  the  treaty  01  Breslau  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  closes  his  narrative  —  we  trust 
only  for  the  present.  It  is  a  convenient 
halting-place,  but  the  tangled  diplomacy 
of  the  years  that  follow  have,  not  only  to 
every  Frenchman,  but  to  every  student 
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of  history,  a  direct  interest  which  can 
scarcely  lail  to  induce  him  to  continue  his 
worl<.  The  policy  of  aggression  and 
spoliation  which  Frederic  inaugurated, 
which  he  carried  to  a  successful  issue  as 
arrainst  Austria  and  Poland,  which  he 
attempted  against  Sweden,  has  become 
traditional  in  the  house  of  Hohenzollern, 
and  a  scandal  in  the  face  of  Europe. 
Even  in  our  own  days  we  have  seen  Ger- 
many "unified,"  and  Denmark  fleeced  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  Yet  Ger- 
man writers  and  even  English  writers  are 
not  ashamed  to  speak  of  such  deeds  as 
noble,  as  grand,  as  glorious.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  step  from  the  stifling  and  fcetid 
atmosphere  of  adulation  and  pseudo  hero- 
worship,  into  the  clear  air  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie's  manly  and  vigorous  denuocia- 
tion  of  rapine  and  falsehood. 


From  Longman's  Majcaaine. 
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"ROBIN,"  ETC. 
I. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway,  half-way  be- 
tween Stavanger  and  Bergen,  among  the 
many  lighthouses  which  mark  the  spots 
of  especial  danger,  not  one  stands  more 
conspicuous  than  the  Folgernaes,  a  little 
north  of  that  long,  broken  line  of  reef 
which  stretches  out  from  Voldo. 

Bare,  wild,  desolate,  the  sight  of  a  hu- 
man habitation  on  that  lonely  rock  seems 
to  send  through  the  beholder  a  shudder 
—  there,  on  the  very  summit  crowning  its 
pinnacle,  stands  the  lighthouse,  and  by 
its  side  the  low,  white-painted  dwelling  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  light  in 
order. 

Except  for  the  railed-round  walk,  lev- 
elled to  keep  watch  from,  every  inch  of 
ground  must  be  scrambled  over,  and  a 
line  of  staples  driven  into  the  rock  points 
the  almost  sheer  descent  to  where  a  boat 
lies  sheltered  below. 

Seldom  do  the  elements  favor  the  wishes 
of  those  who  feel  a  curiosity  to  land  here  ; 
and  it  is  mostly  due  to  necessity  or  mis- 
adventure that  the  spot  is  ever  visited  by 
a  stranger.  Should  chance  in  either  form 
have  carried  one  there,  he  would  not  long 
ago  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
two  whose  lives  by  a  strange  fatality 
seemed  linked  together,  Henrik  Larsen 
and  Nils  KroU. 

Though  near  of  an  age  the  one  to  the 
other,  while   Larsen's   hair  was  already 


grey,  his  face  lined,  and  his  heavy  figure 
slouched  and  bent  down  from  the  shoul- 
ders, KrolPs  still  youthful-looking  face 
met  your  gaze  with  a  frank,  cheery  smile; 
he  was  possessed  of  a  fund  of  good  hu- 
mor, and  his  movements  were  quick  and 
active  as  becomes  a  smart  sailor. 

"  What  made  you  come  here,  Nils  ? 
What  makes  you  stay? "were  questions 
I  had  kept  on  my  lips  ever  since  1  first 
saw  him,  and  some  years  had  gone  by 
since  then,  each  season  bringing  me  to 
Norway  to  the  same  neighborhood,  when 
certainly  once  during  my  stay  I  contrived 
to  pass  a  day  —  sometimes  lengthened 
into  two  or  three  —  with  my  friends  the 
two  lighthouse  men. 

At  first  Larsen  would  only  growl  a  reply 
to  me,  but  about  the  third  year  —  seeing 
that  my  determination  not  to  leave  with- 
out seeing  them  made  me  run  a  risk  of 
considerable  danger  —  his  mood  softened, 
and,  after  his  sombre  fashion,  he  deigned 
to  bid  me  welcome.  Nils*s  pleasure  in  my 
company  was  very  outspoken,  and  steadily 
increased  as  we  got  to  know  each  other 
better.  In  his  early  days  he  had  spent 
some  time  in  England,  and  though  by 
every  opportunity  I  had,  through  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  I  tried  to  quench 
his  thirst  for  knowledge,  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  him  than  reading  was  my 
presence  and  the  intercourse  we  held  to- 
gether. 

Larsen  usually  took  advantage  of  my 
being  there  to  have  a  fit  of  "the  shivers," 
only  a  pretext  for  Nils  enjoying  my  com- 
pany unrestrainedly,  as  whatever  there 
was  to  do  he  did  it.  Nothing  would  have 
given  him  greater  offence  than  for  Nils 
to  disturb  hinnself  in  any  way. 

"  I  talk  it  ail  over  with  him  after,"  Nils 
would  say;  "and  that's  what  he  likes  — 
if  he  ever  listens  to  what's  going  on  it 
must  be  in  his  own  way." 

I  smiled.  Time  had  taught  me  how 
attached  to  each  other  were  these  men; 
the  causes  which  bound  them  still  re- 
mained a  mystery. 

There  are  occasions  when  confidences 
seem  begotten  by  the  atmosphere;  the 
sun,  the  sky,  the  moaning  wind  each 
brings  an  influence  to  bear.  Nils  and  I, 
sheltered  in  a  hollow  —  where,  dropped 
in  the  rock,  we  could  stand  leaning  our 
elbows  on  a  ledge  in  front  of  us  —  were 
watching  the  departing  glories  of  a  north- 
ern sunset.  It  was  late  in  the  season.  I 
was  homeward  bound,  the  next  day  was 
the  day  of  parting.  I  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  unusually  calm  weather  to 
pay  an  extra  visit  to  Folgernaes  while 
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waiting  for  the  steamer  which  would  put 
in  for  me  on  its  way  to  Stavanger. 

A  few  hours  before,  when  ail  around 
was  calm  and  still,  Larsen — to  whom 
croaking  came  as  natural  as  a  raven  — 
predicted  that  there  would  he  more  wind, 
and  now  the  clouds  broken  up  in  fleecy 
masses  over  the  sky  promised  that  the 
morrow  would  bear  truth  to  his  prophecy. 
The  edge  of  each  cloud  was  a  golden 
setting  which  deepened  and  spread  out 
towards  the  fiery  orb  already  slowly  sink- 
ing. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  had  stood 
silent  —  we  were  both  smoking  —  when, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,  for  the  first 
time  I  heard  Nils  sigh  heavily. 

"I  fear,  my  poor  fellow,"  I  said,  "this 
half  imprisonment  is  often  very  irksome 
to  you." 

He  shook  bis  head,  but  in  a  way*that 
did  not  quite  answer  me,  and  suddenly  1 
found  myself  asking  why  he  had  come, 
what  had  brought  him  there,  and  he  was 
saying,  "  IMl  tell  you.  I  should  like  you 
to  know,  what  nobody  else  has  ever  heard, 
my  story  —  which  means  the  story  of  us 
two.  Henrik,^  and  he  nodded  back  to 
the  lighthouse,  where  Larsen  was  trim- 
ming the  lamp,  "and  I  were  both  born  in 
Bergen,  and  from  children  there  ran  the 
streets  together.  What  made  us  such 
close  chums  I  don't  know,  for  his  people 
were  more  well-to-do  than  mine;  he  had 
a  father  living,  I  but  a  widowed  mother. 
Besides  this,  he  was  three  years  older  — 
something  important  that  in  the  age  of 
boys;  and  then  the  difference  in  our  dis- 
positions, nothing  could  be  wider.  He 
was  shy  and  retiring,  called  sullen  because 
he  did  not  speak,  and  obstinate  when  he 
would  not  give  way.  Somehow  I  could 
generally  manage  him,  and  coax  him  out 
of  any  ill-humor;  and  not  seeing  his 
faults,  as  others  named  them,  he  obtained 
a  great  influence  over  me.  I  worshipped 
his  resolution  and  his  courage  to  endure, 
and  looked  on  him  as  a  hero  because, 
though  his  father  might  thrash  him  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  he  could  not  make  him 
give  in. 

"Old  Larsen  was  an  ill-conditioned, 
▼iolent  man ;  and  all  the  family,  it  seemed 
to  me,  except  Henrik,  were  like  him. 
There  was  little  peace  in  the  house,  so 
Henrik  took  to  spending  his  evenings 
with  me;  my  mother,  because  he  was 
attached  to  me,  making  him  welcome, 
although  on  a  few  occasions  he  drew  on 
himself  her  displeasure  by  betraying  jeal- 
ousy. 

"  While  still  a  very  young  lad,  with  my 


mother's  apron-string  not  loosened  round 
me,  it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
part  from  her.  A  shipmate  of  my  father's 
came  over  from  North  Shields.  He  was 
in  want  of  a  boy,  and  he  made  an  offer 
for  me.  To  be  turned  into  sailors  seemed 
to  me  then  the  sole  reason  why  boys  were 
brought  into  the  world.  All  my  compan- 
ions, their  fathers,  the  men  we  knew,  were 
connected  with  the  sea.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible to  have  any  other  ambition  ?  My 
heart  was  filled  with  joy  to  think  I  was 
about  to  enter  on  this  life.  I  knew  of 
only  two  regrets:  I  had  to  part  from  my 
mother,  and  Henrik  was  not  going  with 
me.  Old  Larsen  had  other  views  for 
him ;  he  meant  to  place  him  with  a  cousin, 
who  was  a  fish-salter. 

"That  first  rough  apprenticeship  was 
the  beginning  of  my  picking  up  the  En- 
glish I  know,  and  it  served  me  in  good 
stead  when  I  got  back  again  to  Bergen 
and  was  looking  about  for  something  bet- 
ter to  do. 

"  Four  years  I  had  been  absent,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  day,  for  all  was  as  I  left  it.  I  knew 
the  people  I  met  in  the  streets,  although 
not  one  of  them  remembered  me ;  the 
wares  in  the  shop-windows  looked  still 
familiar;  and  Mother  Olsen,  sitting  in  the 
Torv  Almendingen  under  the  steps  of 
Handelsmand  Dybvad's  house,  had  the 
same  horns  of  currants  and  tied-up  sticks 
of  cherries,  and  was  knitting  awav  at  the 
long  leg  of  a  stocking  just  as  I  left  her. 

"  I  quickened  my  steps  home,  because 
the  tears  would  come  into  my  eyes  —  all 
my  life  through  they've  played  me  that 
nasty  trick  of  getting  suddenly  watery. 
My  mother,  I  asked  myself — would  she 
recognize  me  ? 

"  One  of  the  first  questions  I  put  after 
freeing  myself  from  her  embrace  was, 
*  And  Henrik,  where  is  he  ? ' 

"  Very  little  letter-writing  had  been  kept 
up  between  us  while  I  was  away.  Mother, 
with  four  of  them  younger  than  me  to 
work  for,  had  too  much  to  do,  and  I  was  a 
slave,  kicked  and  driven  by  everybody. 
It  was  the  usual  fate  of  a  collier-boy  in 
that  day. 

"*  Henrik  has  left  Bergen.  His  father 
is  mad  against  him.  He  has  run  away.' 
Where,  she  did  not  know,  only  he  had 
gone  to  sea,  *to  seek  you,*  she  added, 
*for  he  has  never  had  another  friend.' 

"  No  more  had  I ;  but  then,  a  stranger 
in  a  foreign  land,  I  had  no  opportunity; 
Henrik  had  many.  His  constancy  flat- 
tered my  vanity,  which,  as  I  dare  say  you 
have  seen,  is  a  weak  point  with  me. 
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"That  evening  I  set  to  work  to  find 
him  out,  and  very  soon  I  was  put  on  his 
track  ;  so  that,  having  got  a  berth  on  board 
a  Hamburger  detained  in  Berj^en  for  re- 
pairs, at  Hamburg  I  came  upon  Kim,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  joined  our  ship's 
company;  and  thus  the  intimacy  of  our 
boyhood  was  restored. 

**  By  this  time  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that  Henrik  had  grown  into  a  queer  kind 
of  chap;  not  that  I  had  anything  to  com- 
plain of,  excepting  throu£:h  his  jealousy. 
No  matter  who  it  might  be  —  old,  young, 
man,  dog  (we  had  not  the  chance  of  its 
being  a  woman  in  those  days)  —  if  they 
liked  me  he  hated  them,  and  would  go  to 
work  at  scheming  how  he  could  set  us 
one  against  the  other. 

"  Lots  of  chaps  wanted  to  chum  with 
me.  Not  one  cared  for  Larsen.  I  can- 
not quite  tell  why.  H  he  was  rough  and 
surly,  so  were  they;  at  least  the  most  of 
them.  Still,  by  common  consent  he  was 
treated  as  an  outsider  —  seldom  noticed, 
never  confided  in. 

'*  Strange  as  it  seems,  this  did  not  ap- 
pear to  give  him  so  much  pain  as  it  gave 
me ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  soon  noticed, 
that  while  they  might  slight  or  annoy  him 
without  rousing  his  anger,  I  had  but  to 
show  the  most  trivial  preference  for  any- 
body to  throw  him  into  a  fury.  A  slavish 
affection  is  certain  to  become  irksome, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  fret  under  the  ^all 
of  its  fetter  when,  we  having  by  this  time 
reached  Montevideo,  I  fell  sick  of  the 
fever. 

''It  was  desperately  hot  weather,  and 
we  were  taking  in  hides  for  our  cargo,  the 
sun  beating  down  on  our  heads,  so  that 
you  had  to  gasp  with  every  breath.  Stu- 
pid, foolhardy,  with  no  knowledge  of  dan- 
ger, because  precautions  interfered  with 
my  pleasure,  I  refused  to  take  them ;  and 
beine  struck  down  senseless  was  the 
penalty.  It  was  then  Henrik  showed  his 
devotion.  He  deserted  from  the  ship 
rather  than  leave  me,  and  sold  and  spent 
everything  he  had  until  he  was  left  with 
not  much  more  than  the  shirt  on  his  back 
in  his  endeavors  to  pull  me  through.  It 
was  to  his  care  I  owed  my  life,  and  tears 
in  great  drops  rolled  down  his  cheeks  the 
first  Time  I  was  able  to  speak  to  him  in 
my  usual  way.  After  I  had  once  answered 
the  helm,  1  went  along  with  my  head  to 
wind,  and  was  soon  all  right  again;  but, 
with  no  respectable  clothes  and  our  money 
gone,  the  two  of  us  had  a  roughish  time. 
We  were  forced  to  work  at  whatever  came 
to  hand  —  from  serving  liquor  at  a  bar,  to 
doing  the  dirty  bidding  of  a  nigger-driver. 


"At  last,  through  hanging  about  the 
port,  we  stumbled  across  a  Norwegiao 
whose  ship  hailed  from  Nieuwediep.  Its 
captain  was  a  Dutchman,  and  having  lis- 
tened to  our  story,  which  we  told  him 
truly,  he  believed  us,  advanced  money  for 
our  clothes,  and  took  us  aboard  with  him, 
though  she  was  a  leaky  old  tub,  and  not 
the  sort  of  craft  we  had  been  used  to. 
Out  of  gratitude  we  stayed  by  her  the 
whole  trip,  returned  in  her,  and  sooo 
found  our  way  back  to  Norway.  I  went 
home,  but  Henrik  didnH  care  to  face 
his  family,  so  we  parted  at  Christiania, 
where  he  entered  on  board  a  coaster,  and 
I  soon  after  found  a  similar  berth  io  an- 
other. 

"  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my  posi* 
tion ;  but  though  we  found  opportunities 
to  meet  frequently,  Henrik  was  discon- 
tented. He  made  a  grievance  that  I  did 
not  care  to  be  with  him,  and  so  constantly 
worried  me,  that  at  length  one  evening, 
when  we  had  met  at  Stavanger  and  were 
ashore  there,  I  gave  him  a  promise  that  I 
would  look  out  for  a  foreign-going  ship,  ia 
which  we  could  again  be  together. 

"Delighted  that  he  had  gained  his 
point,  he  became,  for  him,  quite  joviaL 
Nothing  would  do  but  we  must  have  an 
extra  glass  to  drink  luck  to  the  undertak* 
ing,  and  afterwards  we  strolled  down  to 
the  landing-place  and  stood  smoking. 

"  On  an  evening  like  this  I  can  always 
brin^^  that  long  past  one  back  to  me. 
Again  in  my  ears  sound  that  voice:  I 
strain  them  to  catch  its  melody. 

**  *  Listen ! '  I  said  to  Henrik, '  they  are 
singing,'  and  I  motioned  him  to  go  closer 
up  to  tne  house,  through  whose  open  win- 
dows the  music  reached  us.  Two  per^ 
sons  were  singing,  the  voices  of  a  man 
and  a  woman ;  one  of  them  played  an  ac- 
companiment on  a  guitar.  Even  now  I 
cannnot  tell  what  spell  fascinated  me,  but 
after  the  song  had  stopped,  I  pushed  Hen- 
rik away.  *  Wait,'  I  said, '  perhaps  shell 
sing  again.'  '  There  are  two  of  them,'  was 
his  reply.  There  might  have  been  a  dos* 
en,  I  listened  but  to  one,  the  notes  of  a 
voice  that  had  entranced  me. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  my  vessel 
left  Stavanger  to  continue  on  its  journey, 
and  as  we  slowly  steamed  away  I  fixed 
my  eyes  on  the  house,  and  made  myself  a 
promise  that  on  our  return  1  would  find 
out  who  was  the  singer.  But  some 
months  went  by  and  I  had  not  found  my 
opportunity,  though  by  that  time  I  had 
contrived  to  pick  out  the  air.  all  but  two  or 
three  bars  which  always  bafiled  me.  One 
!  evening  at  Laurvig  1  had  gone  into  the 
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wood  ^expecting  to  meet  Henrik,  whose 
vessel  started  from  there.  The  townsfolk 
were  flocking  up  to  hear  the  band,  I  loi- 
tered among  the  -trees  expecting  him  to 
overtake  me.  Suddenly  all  the  blood  in 
my  body  rushed  to  my  h^^  —  I  heard  the 
sooe,  it  was  sung  by  the  same  singer. 
Hali-aHdozen  steps  brought  me  crlose  be- 
hind the  group  —  three  young  girls;  tbey 
were  walking  hand  in  hand  together. 

•••Hushl  Signe,'  said  one  mischiev- 
ously, '  somebody  is  listening,*  and  turn- 
ing they  were  brought  face  to  face  so 
close  to  me  that  we  all  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. Among  our  class  of  life  in  this 
country  our  manners  are  free ;  those  who 
have  a  fancy  for  each  other  need  not  be 
kept  silent  for  lack  of  introduction.  With- 
in half  an  hour  of  that  moment  we  were 
all  the  best  friends.  I  had  been  told  by 
them  who  they  were,  and  in  turn  they 
knew  what  there  was  to  hear  about  me. 
When  the  other  two  had  paired  o£E  with 
voung  fellows  whom  we  met  on  the  way, 
1  found  couraee  —  for  I  never  felt  so  shy 
with  any  one  before  —  to  tell  Signe  how 
at  Stavanger  I  had  listened  to  her  song, 
and  how  ever  since  it  had  haunted  me. 
Yes,  she  had  but  lately  returned  from 
Stavanger,  where  she  had  been  staying 
with  a  friend;  her  home  was  Laurvig. 
She  was  an  orphan,  but  her*  mother,  just 
before  dying,  had  married  again,  and  she 
was  given  a  home  by  her  step-father. 
Talking  earnestly  together  we  soon  lost 
her  companions,  and  did  not  meet  them 
again ;  as  for  poor  Henrik,  i  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  him. 

•*  Well,  that  night,  the  forerunner  of 
many  others,  left  but  one  thought  in  my 
head  —  when,  how,  where,  should  I  meet 
Signe  ?  I  loved  her  madly ;  the  one  ques- 
tion I  was  always  asking  myself  was, 
*  Did  she  love  me  ? '  Henrik,  to  whom  I 
confided  my  fears,  scoffed  at  my  timidity. 
•Why  don't  you  ask  her?*  he  would  say 
roughly.  I  did  not  for  answer  tell  him 
how  often  I  had  tried,  but  that  the  words 
seemed  to  choke  me.  And  so  time  went 
on.  I  had  to  leave  Laurvig  —  I  came 
back;  again  I  went  away.  Sometimes 
Henrik  and  I  met,  sometimes  I  missed 
him ;  when  I  did  so  the  fault  was  mine. 
With  Signe  I  wanted  no  other  company. 

**  Falling  in  with  him  at  Christiansand, 
be  surprised  me  with  the  news  that  an 
o£Fer  had  been  made  him  of  a  good  berth. 
A  captain  from  Bergen,  whom  he  knew, 
was  going  a  voyage  to  Valparaiso,  and  if 
he  liked  to  take  it,  the  post  of  third  mate 
would  be  given  to  him. 

*V  Well,  of  course  you'll  go  ? ' 


"  *  I  should  if  they  had  room  for  two,'  he 
said  quietly. 

"* But  come,  old  fellow' —  I  stopped, 
not  quite  kiowino^  how  to  put  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  My  love  for  Signe  had 
changed  me  completely,  and  I  saw  that  I 
had  no  right  to  allow  him  to  miss  this 
chance,  when  I  meant  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity.  Knowing  his  temper  I  be- 
gan speaking  in  a  roundabout  way ;  he 
anticipated  me. 

"  *  I  understand,*  he  said.  •  You  mean 
we  neednU  be  so  much  together  now? 
All  right  I '  and  he  was  turning  away 
when  he  stopped.  *  Look  here,'  he  said, 
*do  you  care  for  the  berth  ?  If  so,  take 
it,'  and  he  wheeled  himself  round 
brusquely* 

"  But  I  was  not  going  to  let  him  part 
with  me  that  way ;  for  a  whole  hour  I  tried 
to  win  him  to  a  happier  humor,  and  in 
doing  so  opened  out  my  heart  and  its  de- 
sires, finally  dealing  a  last  fatal  blow  by 
saying,  Mf  I  took  your  offer  it  would  be 
because  of  Signe.' 

*' '  And  it  is  because  of  her  I  make  it  to 
you.' 

"  *  Ah  ! '  I  said,  with  a  lover's  stupidity ; 
'at  last  you  are  beginning  to  like  her, 
I  know,  for  my  sake.'  But  he  stopped 
what  I  was  saying  by  shaking  me  off 
rough  Iv. 

"♦If  it's  settled  that  you'll  go,'  he  said, 
'  we*d  best  look  up  Jansen,  and  ask  him  if 
he'll  take  you.* 

"And  the  result  of  this  visit  was  that 
a  month  later  I  started  for  Valparaiso,  the 
betrothed  of  Signe." 

II. 

"'Never  try  to  light  a  flame  near  a 
mine  of  gunpowder."  Signe,  with  that 
desire  for  conquest  which  seems  the  thirst 
of  woman's  nature,  although  her  heart 
was  given  to  me,  began  striving  to  make 
Henrik  her  prisoner. 

"  I  was  not  without  blame  in  this  mat- 
ter; for,  seeing  her  interested,  I  had 
amused  her  by  relating  instances  of  his 
almost  savage  jealousy;  and  now,  when 
ostensibly  by  virtue  of  his  trust  —  for  I 
begged  him  to  be  a  brother  to  her  —  he, 
in  hopes  of  finding  an  occasion  for  slan- 
der, dogged  her  footsteps  and  followed 
her  evervwhere,  the  thought  came  that 
she  would  try  if  she  had  the  power  to 
make  him  love. 

"  People  did  not  call  Signe  beautiful.  I 
did  not  think  her  so  myself,  but  her  eyes, 
like  her  voice,  haunted  you.  They  were 
tender,  deep,  sad;  they  seemed  to  look 
down  into  your  heart  and  leave  their  light 
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there.  Henrik  always  looked  away  from 
her;  it  is  his  habit,  you  know,  more  espe- 
cially if  he  does  not  feel  well  disposed 
towards  a  person ;  and  he  hated  Signe 
from  his  very  soul,  and,  strange  to  say, 
quickly  penetrated  the  game  she  was 
playing  with  him. 

**I,  who  have  been  given  the  confi- 
dences of  the  two,  know  the  fight  that 
went  on  between  them.  The  lapse  of 
years  makes  our  judgment  clearer,  and, 
in  full  possession  of  the  misery  wrought, 
I  still  have  pity  for  them.  'Tis  said  that 
hate  and  love  often  lie  closer  than  we 
dream  thev  do.  One  moment  Henrik  was 
my  friencl,  the  next  every  barrier  was 
dashed  down,  and  he  had  clasped  Signe 
to  his  heart  and  called  her  his  own. 

'*Poor  child!  until  that  time  the  love 
permitted  to  meet  her  eyes  had  rub  as  a 
placid  stream.  Suddenly  a  torrent  had 
overwhelmed  her,  and  by  its  force  carried 
her  breathless  away.  Fear  of  the  giant 
she  had  called  to  life  sealed  her  lips, 
stopped  her  heart  —  another  time  she 
would  find  courage.  When  he  was  gone 
she  would  think  of  what  to  say.  But  as 
a  snake  with  a  frightened  bird  so  Hen- 
ri k's  power  was  cast  over  Signe.  She 
was  no  longer  mistress  of  herself;  a  na- 
ture stronger  than  she  had  dreamed  of 
held  her  at  its  mercy,  and  Henrik  was 
mad ;  the  love  he  now  felt  was  a  frenzy. 
Leave  her !  go,  as  I  had  done,  for  her  to 
make  a  victim,  and  fall  the  prey,  of  some 
other?  Sooner  would  he  have  carried 
out  the  temptation  often  present  to  his 
mind  of  jumping  with  her  into  the  seeth- 
ing waters,  and  thus  securing  his  posses- 
sion forever;  and  Signe  dreamed  as  much, 
and  the  heart  in  which  I  still  was  imaged 
died  away  within  her.  Another  influence, 
too,  was  brought  to  bear.  Her  step-fa- 
ther, desirous  of  getting  married  himself, 
urged  Henrik*s  suit,  and  the  unhappvone, 
not  daring  to  confess  the  truth,  that  it 
was  through  her  coquetry  this  savage 
love  had  been  born,  advanced  fifty  ex- 
cuses, but  never  the  right  one.  •  •  .  They 
were  married. 

**  I  had  been  gone  eighteen  months, 
and,  driven  desperate  that  I  had  never 
been  written  to  by  either  of  them,  I  was 

Creparing  to  leave  my  ship  and  get  some 
erth  in  a  homewarcl-bound  one,  when  a 
former  shipmate  met  me.  He  had  a  sis- 
ter at  Laurvig,  and  she  had  written  to 
him. 

**  *  So  you  have  lost  your  sweetheart,' 
he  said ;  '  and  a  precious  good  riddance  I 
should  say,  since  she's  taken  up  with 
Larsea.' 
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"  *  Larsen !  Oh,  has  she  ? »  Not  I,  but 
my  lips  were  speaking:  they  were  mak- 
ing a  brave  effort  for  me. 

•*  *  My  sister  writes  they're  sooq  to  be 
married,  too.' 

"Did  I  answer?  I  don't  know.  The 
next  thing  I  remembered  I  was  far  away 
out  of  the  town,  by  myself  —  alone,  where 
I  could  roll  on  the  ground,  tear  up  the 
earth,  and  call  aloud, '  Signe  !  Signe ! ' 

"Alas,  rage  is  very  impotent,  and  when 
it  is  over  there  follows  dumb  misery, 
harder  to  bear  because  it  must  be  hidden. 
I  never  doubted  but  what  I  had  been  told 
was  true.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  I  had 
made  to  cheat  mvself  into  a  brighter 
mood,  for  months  tnere  had  been  hanging 
over  me  the  certainty  of  coming  evil ;  but 
not  through  Henrik.  In  my  thousand 
speculations  not  a  doubt  of  him  had  ever 
crossed  my  mind. 

"  Oh,  Signe !  I,  who  had  been  reckless 
and  spendthrift,  how  I  had  saved  and 
hoarded  for  you  I  There  was  a  gay-col- 
ored silk  shawl,  some  flowers  made  from 
the  feathers  of  birds,  white  coral,  shells, 
a  trinket  or  two,  and  the  money  I  had  put 
by.  Twenty  times  I  spread  out  all  before 
me,  asking  myself,  *  What  shall  I  do  with 
this  —  this,  that  was  meant  for  her?'  and 
I  ended  by  making  it  into  one  parcel  and 
writing  on  it  Signe's  name.  And  I  looked 
about  to  find  a  ship  going  to  Norway,  and 
then  I  entrusted  it  to  the  keeping  of  some 
one  who  promised  to  have  it  safely  deliv- 
ered to  her. 

"God  help  the  man  who  is  struck  by 
such  a  blow  when  alone  and  friendless  in 
a  foreign  land ;  if  he  is  not  to  seek  death 
he  must  find  destruction. 

"  I  pass  over  the  next  four  years  of  my 
life,  to  blot  out  which  I  would  willingly 
forfeit  half  of  that  which  remains  to  me. 

"  I  had  long  since  left  my  ship  and  had 
entered  on  board  a  Chilian  one  trading 
between  Valparaiso  and  Rio  Janeiro.  I 
was  first  mate  of  this  vessel,  and  the  crew, 
grown  familiar  with  a  recklessness  which 
they  called  courage,  all  obeved  and  most 
of  them  looked  up  to  me.  We  were  mak- 
ing for  the  port  of  Conception,  some  three 
hundred  miles  froni  Valparaiso.  It  was 
moderately  fair  weather,  and  we  calculated 
that  in  another  couple  of  days  we  should 
reach  there ;  but  the  night  set  in  cloudy, 
and  in  spite  of  there  being  a  moon  the 
darkness  thickened  round  us.  Gradually 
a  heavy  fog  spread  over  and  hung  low  on 
the  water,  niding  from  our  sight  the  silent 
and  terrible  rollers,  the  first  warning  of 
which  was  the  fury  of  one  breaking  into 
the  ship  and  drenching  to  the  skin  every 
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soul  on  board  her.  Taken  aback  by  the 
shock,  had  not  the  captain  from  expe- 
rience been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
coast,  our  situation  would  have  been  an 
awkward  one;  as  it  was,  we  felt  anything 
but  secure  until  about  ten  on  the  following 
morning,  when,  the  wind  freshening  a 
little,  the  haze  cleared  away  and  every 
man  breathed  more  freely.  There  was 
nothing  now  to  do  but  keep  the  vessel  on 
her  course.  The  captain  went  below, 
leaving  the  charge  to  me.  Some  time 
passed  by,  and  then  I  believe  —  although 
I  could  never  quite  ascertain  — some  one 
went  to  rouse  him. 

**He  came  on  deck,  to  find  that  in  his 
absence  I  had  managed  that  the  ship  was 
being  steered  straight  into  land  again.  I 
don't  attempt  to  describe  his  anger.  To 
estimate  such  an  error  one  must  be  a 
seaman,  and  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 
defence  of  a  mistake  which  was  inex- 
plicable to  myself. 

**  He  was  still  enlarging  on  the  disaster 
which  my  carelessness  —  he  would  give 
DO  credit  to  my  ignorance  —  might  have 
led  us  into,  when  we  were  silenced  by  the 
cry  of  something  in  sight  —  a  ship  —  and 
in  distress,  seemingly;  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  glass  we  could  see,  not  far  from  a 
towerine  rock,  a  vessel  which  the  terrible 
surf  had  carried  over  the  shoal  and  half 
embedded  in  the  sand.  Into  my  mind 
leaped  the  thought  that  there  was  the 
solution  of  the  puzzle  —  to  get  aid  for 
these  poor  fellows  was  the  reason  I  had 
blundered.  If  help  was  to  be  given  I 
would  give  it.  Only  waiting  until  we  got 
near  enough  to  get  a  better  view,  I  put  the 
question  to  the  captain.  *  Yes,  I  could  go 
if  any  of  the  rest  would  go  with  me.'  I 
asked  them  —  made  a  sort  of  speech  — 
and  He  whose  hand  must  have  ruled  the 
helm  helped  me,  so  that  with  one  voice 
they  shouted  *  Yes.' 

**  *  I  must  pick  my  crew,'  I  said ;  and  I 
singled  out  six  men,  and  the  rest  helped 
us  to  get  out  the  boat,  and  we  started  on 
our  way  wUiile  the  captain  brought  the 
ship  to  lie-to  as  near  as  the  breakers  would 
permit. 

'*  When  reading  of  wrecks  and  the  many 
men  saved  from  them,.  I  have  asked  my- 
self how  was  it  I  could  remember  so  little 
of  that  time  of  danger.  Truly,  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  we  reached  the  ship;  that  my 
first  question  was,  had  they  any  sick  or 
hurt  among  them ;  if  so,  they  must  be 
lowered  first,  then  the  youngest  and  least 
experienced.  The  boat  was  thus  filled. 
We  left,  reached  our  own  ship,  and  with 
better  heart  than  before  set  ofiE  back  again 


for  those  who  were  waiting  us.  I  had  not 
left  them  without  svi^aring  a  promise  that 
not  one  should  be  left  behind ;  but  about 
half-way  there  came  over  us  a  dread  that 
saps  the  courage  of  the  stoutest  sailor. 
Following  us  we  perceived  three  sharks, 
and  the  men  who  had  voluntarily  braved 
the  anger  of  the  waves  trembled  in  every 
limb  at  the  sight  of  these  monsters  of  the 
deep.  There  was  a  common  pause.  I 
pulled  out  the  revolver  I  had  with  me  and 
pointing  said, '  The  first  who  stops  pulling 
I  shoot  dead.'  My  resolution  steadied 
them ;  they  gave  way  with  all  their 
strength,  and  the  faint  sound  of  a  cheer 
told  us  how  we  were  gaining  ground. 

"  Between  fatigue,  exposure,  and  the 
extra  amount  of  drink  they  had  taken,  for, 
as  far  as  I  could  guess,  few  among  the 
crew  were  quite  sober,  the  task  of  getting 
the  men  from  o£E  the  ship  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Floating  timbers,-  spars,  rigging, 
threatened  with  each  roller  to  swamp  us, 
and  by  the  time  the  last  man  was  in  the 
boat  1  felt  pretty  nigh  exhausted.  I  made 
a  pause  while  word  was  passed  asking  if 
they  were  all  there.  The  captain,  with 
several  others,  in  trving  to  throw  a  line 
on  to  the  rock  haa  perished  before  we 
reached  them.  The  answer  came,  •  Yes ; ' 
but  with  it  a  doubt  seized  me.  Stupefied 
as  they  seemed,  could  I  trust  them  ?  Seiz- 
ing my  moment,  I  rushed  forward.  There 
at  the  door  near  the  cabin  a  man  was 
lying  prostrate,  his  face  hidden.  *  Dead 
clrunk,'  I  thought ;  and  mv  hand 
him,  when  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Larsen.  *Off  with  you;  leave  me,'  he 
cried  savagely.  *  Til  not  be  beholden  for 
life  to  you.' 

"*  Please  yourself,'  I  growled,  turning 
away.  *  Take  that  to  Signe,'  and  a  can- 
vas money-bag  was  thrown  after  me ; 
'tell  her  if  I  forced  her  to  marry  me,  it  is 
by  my  own  free  act  I  make  her  a  widow 


was  on 
It  was 


I 


now. 

**  My  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  but  at  the 
same  instant  I  felt  its  bound  make  me  a 
murderer.  I  took  a  step  forward,  and 
pointed  my  revolver  so  that  its  muzzle  all 
but  touched  him. 

"*I  won't  leave  you  here  living,'  I 
cried.    *  Come  with  me  or  I  fire.' 

"  *  Fire.' 

"His  lips  said  the  word  —  no  sound 
escaped  them.  The  effort  he  was  making 
was  greater  than  he  had  strength  to  en- 
dure, his  face  blanched  as  in  death,  his 
body  fell  together,  he  gave  a  stagger  so 
that  I  caught  him  by  the  throat,  dragged 
him  along,  and  we  stumbled  and  fell  one 
on  top  of  the  other  into  the  boat,  where 
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he  lay  senseless  as  a  log.  For  a  few  min- 
utes I  was  stunned,  "but  quickly  recover- 
ing we  made  all  speed  back  to  the  ship, 
where,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  I  laid 
claim  to  Henrik.  *  I  know  him,'  I  said. 
'  I'll  look  after  him ;  help  me  to  take  him 
to  my  cabin.' 

"The  history  of  the  ill-fated  ship  we 
had  rescued  these  men  from  was  one  that 
is  very  common.  She  was  bound  from 
Rio  with  a  heavy  cargo,  taken  hastily  on 
board  and  clumsily  stowed  by  a  crew 
made  up  of  men  of  all  nations.  The  cap- 
tain who  had  lost  his  life,  judging  from 
the  report  given,  was  a  brave  fellow,  but 
unable  to  maintain  discipline.  At  the  first 
show  of  danger  there  had  been  a  general 
rush  to  the  spirit-store,  which,  although 
guarded  by  Larsen  —  whom  they  de- 
scribed as  a  Northman  who  had  only 
joined  lately  —  they  forced,  and  drank  un- 
til there  was  not  a  sober  one  left  among 
them.  Many  were  hurt  and  needed  look- 
ing after.  We  had  no  doctor;  the  sole 
charge  of  Larsen  was  handed  over  to  me. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
illness  —  a  fever  with  great  brain  disor- 
der, haunted  and  tortured  bv  images  of 
Signe  and  of  me.  Long  beK)re  the  mo- 
ment when,  reason  suddenly  returning  so 
that  he  believed  he  was  dying  and  wished 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  was  in 
possession  of  how  he  had  sinned  and  how 
they  both  had  suffered ;  the  reproaches 
she  had  heaped  on  him,  the  love  she  had 
withheld  from  him,  the  ever-gnawing 
agony  of  the  demon  jealousy.  At  length 
it  became  insupportable,  and  after  a  terri- 
ble scene  he  had  left  her,  vowing  that  until 
he  found  death  he  would  keep  away.  His 
object  in  getting  to  Rio  was  to  be  some- 
where near  me,  so  that  throua;h  him  word 
might  reach  me  whenever  Signe  should 
be  free  to  marry.  When  it  comes  to  hold- 
ing converse  under  the  shadow  of  death, 
we  go  very  straight  to  the  point,  and  that 
day,  when,  worn  out  with  much  speaking, 
Henrik  let  himself  fall  back,  to  take,  as 
he  believed,  his  last  sleep,  not  a  trace  of 
anger  was  left  between  us ;  no  forgiveness 
had  been  asked,  no  repentance  spoken  of, 
but  this  full  confession  was  accepted  as 
freely  as  it  was  given. 

•*  Well,  you  know,  he  recovered ;  in  my 
turn  I  brought  him  back  to  life,  and  more 
I  sent  him  back  to  Signe.  God  is  my 
witness  that  from  that  time  I  believe  not 
a  thought  of  jealousy  existed  between  us. 
With  a  heart  brimming  over  with  satisfac- 
tion, I  saw  him  set  sail  in  the  ship  that 
was  to  carry  him  to  Norway  and  to  her. 
And  from  that  hour,  as  if  I  had  awakened 
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from  a  hideous  nightmare,  I  was  a  new 
being.  At  least  I  had  never  been  wholly 
a  bad  fellow,  and  much  of  the  folly  I  had 
plunged  into,  instead  of  distracting,  dis- 
gusted me.  By  degrees  my  lost  good 
temper,  even  my  cheerfulness,  came  back, 
and  by  the  time  a  year  had  passed  I  was 
cherishing  thoughts  of  again  seeing  my 
home.  It  was  true  that  at  Bergen  there 
was  no  good  old  mother  to  return  to,  but 
my  sisters  and  brothers  still  were  there. 
In  the  letter  Henrik  had  sent  me  after  his 
arrival,  he  told  me  he  had  seen  them,  for 
he  had  been  to  Bergen  to  claim  some 
money  which,  by  the  death  of  his  father 
during  his  absence,  had  come  to  him. 
With  it  he  meant  to  buy  a  share  in  a  ship, 
of  which  he  would  be  captain ;  and  his 
only  direct  mention  of  Signe  was,  that 
when  he  again  went  to  sea  she  wished  to 
^o  with  him.  That  seemed  to  speak  well 
For  their  reconciliation.  After  that  I 
heard  no  more  from  Henrik. 

"  I  waited  until  the  following  spring  be- 
fore I  left  my  ship,  and  then  there  was 
some  delay  in  hearing  of  a  homeward- 
bound  one.  Going  down  to  the  port  one 
evening  I  met  a  friend. 

"  *  I've  just  left  some  one  inquiring  after 
you,'  he  said.  *  Larsen,  the  fellow  who 
we  all  thought  was  going  to  die,  you 
know.' 

**  *  Larsen  I  he  here  —  what's  he  doing  ?  * 

***He's  captain  of  a  ship;  he's  got  a 
share  in  her.  They've  come  from  Monte- 
video with  hides,  I  hear.' 

**  After  that  I  was  not  long  in  meeting 
Henrik,  who  was  ashore  searching  for 
me. 

**  *  Signe  is  with  me,'  he  said ;  *  she 
wants  to  see  you.'  I  suppose  I  seemed 
to  hesitate,  for  as  if  to  urge  me  he  added, 

*  her  health  hasn't  been  good  since  her 
baby  died.    You  won't  refise  her?' 

"»0h  no.'  I  wished  though,  all  the 
same,  that  I  could  think  of  some  excuse 
why  I  should  not  go.  I  did  not  want  to 
have  the  flavor  of  this  bygone  history 
raked  up  again.  The  Signe,  she  whom  I 
had  loved,  was  dead — this  one  was  now 
nothing  but  Henrik's  wife  to  me.  We  got 
into  a  boat,  and  as  we  neared  where  the 
ship  lay,  Henrik  broke  into  the  midst  of 
something   I  was  tellin"^  him  by  saying, 

*  You  mustn't  think  her  ill ;  she'll  soon  be 
better  now  —  she  only  looks  thin.' 

"  Thin  I  This  ghost,  this  shadow,  with 
only  the  eyes  left  to  remind  me.  Could 
it  be  Signe  ?  —  the  Si^ne  I  had  loved ;  the 
Signe  I  now  knew  had  loved  me  I 

*•  Forgetting  everything  else,  I  flung 
myself  down  before  her,  and  the  tears 
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poured  from  my  eyes  like  water.  I  be- 
lieve that  not  one  of  the  three  but  knew 
what  caused  this  outburst  of  sorrow,  al- 
thouj^h  each  gave  a  difEcrent  reason. 

•*  You  guess,  don't  you,  that  seeing  they 
wished  it,  I  joined  them.  Henrik  was  all 
anxiety  to  return  home.  In  his  opinion 
the  sea  did  not  agree  with  Signe.  The 
weather,  too,  had  set  in  warm  ;  and  heat, 
he  said,  always  tried  her.  Alas!  poor 
fellow,  how  pitiful  were  the  poor  devices 
he  tried  to  veil  the  truth  with  I 

**  That  Signe  was  dying  those  who 
looked  at  her  could  not  doubt;  but  to 
Henrik  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  hint  as 
much.  Lose  her  now,  just  when  he  had 
gained  her  love  ?  Fate  could  not  be  so 
cruel  to  him.  So  to  me  it  was  that  Signe 
spoke  openly,  freely  conversing  of  that 
time  when  she  would  no  longer  be  with 
us.  The  hope  of  seeing  Henrik  and  me 
reconciled  to  each  other  had  been  the 
strongest  motive  for  her  coming  so  far, 
and  in  the  solemn  talks  we  had  together 
the  sad  past  was  laid  bare. 

*'  Henrik  and  I  had  so  arranged  our 
ship  duties  that  it  was  not  possible  for  us 
to  be  together  with  Signe ;  and  both  of 
OS  now  felt  this  a  relieti  Daily  she  had 
£rown  weaker :  she  was  not  able  to  rise 
from  her  bed  now.  Every  motion  of  the 
ship  gave  her  such  distress  that,  anxious 
as  we  were  to  get  on,  we  had  to  lower  the 
sails  to  stop  the  rolling.  I  think,  at  this 
time,  his  bitterest  enemy  must  have  felt 
compassion  for  Henrik.  The  unhappy 
fellow  neither  ate  nor  slept.  Not  a  mo- 
ment's rest  did  he  give  himself.  Every 
one  could  see  the  agony  he  suffered ; 
and  yet,  in  face  of  what  was  before  him, 
be  spoke  as  if  there  was  still  hope  for 
Signe.  We  had  on  board  with  us  one  of 
those  books  about  medicines  which  cap- 
tains of  vessels  take  to  sea  with  them.  In 
this  he  was  forever  searching  for  some 
fresh  remedy;  and  because  I  would  en- 
treat him  to  let  her  be,  he  would  turn 
fiercely  on  me,  saying  I  did  not  care 
whether  she  was  well  or  ill.  What  mat- 
tered it  to  me  ? 

**  One  evening  as  I  sat  by  Signe's  side 
Watching  —  for  she  had  hardly  moved  or 
Spoken  that  day  —  suddenly  her  hands 
Were  stretched  out.  I  turned  and,  look- 
ing on  her  face,  I  knew  the  moment  of 
firting  had  come.  Henrik  I  how  should 
get  him?  I  dared  not  call  his  name  for 
fear  I  might  disturb  her. 

**  •  Signe  I  *  I  whispered  ;  *  Signe,  do  you 
know  me  ? '  and  I  bent  my  face  down  to 
her,  and  the  half-dosed  lids  gave  a  quiver, 


and  then  the  eyes  opened,  but  not  to  look 
at  me.  The  light  that  came  into  them 
was  fixed  above.  A  radiance  spread  over 
her  face,  and  before  its  brightness  faded 
the  spirit  of  Signe  had  passed  away. 


"  *  Henrik  ! '  I  said,  going  on  deck  to 
him;  but  before  I  could  add  more,  at 
sight  of  my  face  he  pushed  past  m^,  and 
was  down  m  the  cabin.  At  the  threshold 
I  caught  hold  of  him.  *  Nothing  is  of  any 
more  good  now,'  I  sobbed.  *  In  an  in- 
stant, without  a  struggle,  before  I  could 
call  you,  it  was  all  over.  She  did  not 
speak.     I  don't  know  if  she  knew  me.' 

**  I  fancied  this  might  calm  him ;  but  he 
flung  himself  forward,  and,  catching  her 
in  his  arms,  poured  out  a  torrent  of  re- 
proach on  me.  I  had  neglected  her. 
Fool  that  I  was,  she  had  but  fainted ;  it 
was  a  swoon  I  Hadn't  I  eyes  ?  Could  I 
not  see  ?  And  he  began  rubbing  her  fore- 
head, chafing  her  hands,  calling  on  every 
one  he  could  think  of  to  help  him.  He 
would  have  the  whole  crew  down  to  try 
and  bring  back  the  circulation  of  her 
blood.  Life  had  often  been  restored  — 
after  hours  he  had  seen  people  brought  in 
as  dead  breathe  and  move  and  speak 
again.  So  to  humor  him  —  for  they  looked 
on  him  as  mad  —  the  men  came  and  spent 
hours  in  their  vain  endeavor;  and  then 
one  by  one  they  stole  away,  and  the  poor 
stricken  soul  was  left  alone  with  her  he 
loved. 

"  After  that  night  Henrik  allowed  me  to 
have  my  will.  There  was  but  one  order 
he  gave.  Signe's  body  was  to  be  carried 
with  us  to  land ;  and  then  he  shut  himself 
up  in  the  cabin  where  she  had  lain  so  long 
and  paid  no  more  heed  to  anything  going 
on  around.  What  would  have  happened 
to  the  ship  had  I  not  been  on  board  her 
I  cannot  think.  Possibly  he  might  have 
roused  himself;  I  do  not  know.  As  it 
was,  unless  to  take  sufficient  food  to  keep 
himself  alive,  he  neither  moved  nor 
spoke. 

**  You  know  full  well,  I  dare  say,  that 
sailors  are  counted  very  superstitious 
among  men.  Their  solitary  lives  feed  the 
imagination,  so  that  they  tack  their  faith 
to  dreams,  omens,  and  apparitions.  Pres- 
ently it  became  forecastle  talk  that  among 
those  on  board  several  had  seen  the  ghost 
of  Signe.  It  was  a  sign,  they  said,  that 
her  spirit  was  not  at  rest,  and  unless  her 
body  was  given  to  the  sea  some  terrible 
disaster  would  most  certainly  overtake  us. 
Vainly  to  calm  these  rumors,  did  I  tell 
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them  that  though,  each  night  ^oing^  to  see 
that  all  was  safe,  I  often  stood  for  hours 
by  the  cof!in*s  side,  never  once  had  she 
appeared  to  me.  My  words  had  no  weight. 
Our  carpenter  lay  sick ;  our  boy,  a  favorite 
among  the  crew,  fell  overboard  ;  the  mur* 
murs  which  until  now  had  been  but  the 
rumble  of  a  distant  thunder,  became  dis- 
tinct and  audible,  until  I  was  told  that  no 
man  had  engaged  with  me ;  I  was  not  the 
captain  there,  and  unless  what  they  de- 
manded was  carried  out,  they  refused  any 
longer  to  obey.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
tell  Henrik,  and  one  evening  I  went  to  his 
cabin,  and  without  preamble,  repeated  to 
him  what  the  crew  had  bid  me  say.  'So 
we  must  bury  her,'  I  added  stolidly ;  for 
since  she  died  no  word  of  friendship  or  of 
sympathy  had  been  exchanged  between 
us  two;  *I  have  made  all  ready;  no  one 
will  disturb  us.  Come  with  roe.'  And 
together  we  went. 

"The  moon  shed  its  light  over  the 
water;  a  myriad  stars  lit  up  the  sky;  rev- 
erently we  lifted  our  burden,  and  then 
slowly  lowered  it  down  to  the  sea.  Oh, 
the  agony  of  that  moment,  when  each 
waited  for  the  other  to  let  go  !  The  hesi- 
tation passed  swift  as  a  flash  of  lightning; 
there  was  a  splash  ;  a  cry  wrung  from  the 
inmost  souls  of  two  men,  whose  eyes  met, 
as  they  raised  their  bent  heads,  and  sob- 
bing fell  each  on  the  other's  neck. 


"  Well,  from  that  day  Henrik  and  I  have 
never  crossed  an  angry  look  or  word. 
We  reached  home  in  cfue  time,  but  be- 
tween one  thing  and  the  other,  the  cargo 
being  next  to  spoilt,  the  ship  out  of  repair, 
all  the  money  he  had  left  him  besides  that 
which  I  had  saved  was  gone.  There  were 
berths  in  plenty  open  to  me,  but  nothing 
for  him ;  the  sorrow  that  had  tried  him  so 
sorely  had  turned  him  into  an  old  man, 
more  feeble  and  bent  down  than  you  now 
see  him.  For  me  to  leave  him  would,  I 
saw,  be  worse  than  his  death-blow;  it 
would  cost  him  his  mind.  So  that  when 
through  old  Jacob  Anders  dying  the  Fol- 
gernaes  wanted  fresh  hands,  heartily  I 
thanked  Heaven  for  giving  us  this  open- 
ing. I  am  very  well  o£E  here,  more  con- 
tented than  half  the  people  you  meet ;  and 
as  for  Henrik,  only  one  place  in  his  eyes 
will  be  better,  and  that  is,  if  ever  we 
should  get  aloft,  there  to  live,  and  never 
again  part  from  Signe." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    UNBELIEF: 

A  COmrSKSATION   BBTWBSN  THRKB  RATIONAUSTS* 

BY  VERNON  LEE. 

"And  finally,"  asked  Vere,  "what  do 
you  think  is  likely  to  have  been  the  result 
of  Monsignore's  wonderful  sermon  ?  " 

He  had  gone  to  meet  his  two  friends  ia 
the  late  summer  afternoon ;  and  as  they 
walked  slowly  toward  the  old  farm  on  the 
brink  of  the  common,  they  had  been  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  the  sermon  which 
they  had  just  been  to  hear ;  a  sermon 
probably  intended  to  overcome  the  last 
scruples  of  one  Protestant  in  particular,  a 
lady  on  a  visit  to  the  neighboring  Catholic 
earl,  but  ostensibly  delivered  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Protestants  in  general  —  that  is  to 
say,  of  as  many  country  folk  and  stray 
visitors  as  coula  be  collected  in  the  chapel 
of  Rother  Castle. 

"The  result,"  answered  Rheinhardt, 
with  that  indefinable  cosmopolitan  accent, 
neither  French  nor  German,  which  com- 
pleted the  sort  of  eighteenth-century,  cit- 
izen-of-the-world  character  of  the  great 
archaeologist;  "the  result,"  answered 
Rheinhardt,  "is  that  Baldwin  and  I  have 
spent  a  most  delightful  and  instructive 
afternoon,  and  that  you  would  have  done 
so  too,  Vere,  had  you  not  scornfully  de- 
cided that  no  Catholicism  more  recent 
than  that  of  Saint  Theresa  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  real  aesthetic  pessimist." 

Vere  laughed.  "  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  whether  you  suppose  that  Monsignore 
has  succeeaed  in  making  another  con- 
vert ? " 

"  I  think  he  must  have  succeeded,** 
answered  Baldwin ;  "  he  had  evidently 
brought  that  soul  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
ditch  which  separates  Protestantism  from 
Catholicism ;  his  object  was  to  make  the 
passage  quite  insensible,  to  fill  up  the 
ditch  so  that  its  presence  could  not  be 
perceived.  He  tried  to  make  it  appear  to 
Protestant  listeners  that  Catholicism  was 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  foreign,  illiberal, 
frog-eating,  Guy-Fawkesy  bugbear  of  their 
fancy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  simple, 
obvious,  liberal,  modern,  eminently  En- 
glish form  of  belief  which  they  think  they 
have  got  (but  in  their  hearts  must  have 
felt  that  they  have  not)  in  Protestantism. 
And  I  really  never  saw  anything  more 
ingenious  than  the  way  in  which,  without 
ever  mentioning  the  words  Catholicism  or 
Protestantism,  Monsignore  contrived  to 
leave  the  impression  that  a  really  sincere 
Protestant  is  already  more  than  half  a 
Catholic.     I  assure  you  that,  if  it  had  not 
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beeo  for  the  awful  sixpenny  chromo- 
lithographs of  the  Passion,  the  bleeding 
wooden  Christs,  the  Madonnas  in  rouslin 
frocks  and  spangles,  and  all  the  pious 
tawdriness  which  makes  Rother  Chapel 
look  like  some  awful  Belgian  or  Bavarian 
church,  I  might  almost  have  believed,  for 
the  moment,  that  the  lady  in  question 
would  do  very  wisely  to  turn  Catholic." 

'•I  wonder  whether  she  will?"  mused 
Vere,  as  they  walked  slowly  across  the 
yielding  turf  of  the  common,  which 
seemed,  in  its  yellow  greenness,  to  be 
saturated  with  the  gleams  of  sunshine, 
breaking  ever  and  anon  through  the  film 
of  white  cloud  against  which  stood  out 
the  dark  and  massive  outline  of  the  pine 
clumps,  the  ghostlike  array  of  the  larches, 
and  the  pale-blue  undulation  of  the  dis- 
tant downs. 

"  She  may  or  she  may  not,"  answered 
Rheinhardt,  "that  is  no  concern  of  mine, 
any  more  than  what  becomes  of  the  ac- 
tors after  an  amusing  comedy.  What  is 
it  to  us  unbelievers  whether  one  more 
mediocrity  be  lost  by  Protestantism  and 
^ined  by  Catholicism  ?  'Tis  merely  the 
juggler's  apple  being  transferred  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left;  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  .watching  it  dancing  up  and 
down,  and  from  side  to  side,  and  wonder- 
ing where  it  will  reappear  next;  that's 
alL" 

Vere  was  fully  accustomed,  after  their 
three  weeks'  solitude  together,  correcting 
proofs  and  composing  lectures  in  this 
south-country  farm,  to  Rheinhardt's  opti- 
mistic Voltairean  levity,  his  sheer  incapac- 
ity of  conceiving  that  religion  could  be  a 
reality  to  any  one,  his  tendency  to  regard 
abstract  discussion  merely  as  a  delightful 
exercise  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  intel- 
lect, quite  apart  from  any  effect  upon  the 
thoughts  or  condition  of  the  less  gifted 
majority.  He  admired  and  pitied  Rhein- 
hardt, and  let  himself  be  amused  by  his 
kindly  skeptical  narrowmincfedness. 

••  Poor  woman  !  "  replied  Vere,  **  it  does 
seem  a  little  hard  that  her  soul  should  be 
merely  an  apple  to  be  juggled  with  for 
the  amusement  of  Professor  Rheinhardt. 
But,  after  ail,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  us  whether  she  turn 
Catholic  or  remain  Protestant.  The  mat- 
ter concerns  only  herself,  and  all  is  right 
as  long  as  she  settles  down  in  the  faith 
best  adapted  to  her  individual  spiritual 
wants.  There  ought  to  be  as  many  dif- 
ferent religions  as  there  are  different  sorts 
of  character  —  religions  and  irreligious,  of 
course ;  for  I  think  you,  Rheinhardt, 
would  have  been  miserable  had  you  lived 
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before  the  invention  of  Voltaireanism. 
The  happiness  of  some  souls  appears  to 
consist  in  a  sense  of  vigor  and  self- 
reliance,  a  power  of  censuring  one's  self 
and  one's  neighbors  ;  and  Protestantism, 
as  austere  and  Calvinistic  and  democratic 
as  possible,  is  the  right  religion  for  them. 
But  there  are  others  whose  highest  spir- 
itual dien  etre  consists  in  a  complete  strip- 
ping o£E  of  all  personality,  a  complete 
letting  themselves  passively  be  swung  up 
and  down  by  a  force  greater  than  them- 
selves; and  such  people  ought,  I  think, 
to  turn  Catholic." 

Rheinhardt  looked  at  Vere  with  a  droll 
expression  of  semi-paternal  contempt. 
*'  Aly  dear  Vere,"  he  asked,  "  is  it  possi- 
ble that  you,  at  your  age,  can  still  believe 
in  such  nonsense?  Indies,  I  admit,  may 
require  for  their  complete  happiness  to 
abandon  their  conscience  occasionally  into 
the  hands  of  some  saintly  person  ;  but  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  all  his  faculties,  with  plenty  to  do 
in  the  world,  with  a  library  of  good  books, 
some  intelligent  friends,  a  good  digestion, 
and  a  good  theatre  when  he  has  a  mind 
to  go  there,  —  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
such  a  man  can  ever  be  troubled  by  the 
wants  of  his  soul  ?  " 

**  Such  a  man  as  that  certainly  would 
not,"  answered  Vere,  "  because  the  name 
of  such  a  man  would  be  Hans  Rhein- 
hardt." 

"It  is  very  odd,"  remarked  Baldwin, 
"  that  neither  of  you  seem  to  consider 
that  the  lady's  conversion  can  concern 
anybody  except  herself;  Rheinhardt  looks 
upon  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  juggling;  you, 
Vere,  seem  to  regard  it  in  a  kind  of  aes- 
thetic light,  as  if  the  woman  ought  to 
choose  a  religion  upon  the  same  principle 
upon  which  she  would  choose  a  bonnet  — 
namely,  to  get  something  comfortable  and 
becoming." 

"  Surely,"  interrupted  Vere,  "  the  indi- 
vidual soul  may  be  permitted  to  seek  for 
peace  wherever  there  is  most  chance  of 
finding  it?" 

*'  I  don't  see  at  all  why  the  individual 
soul  should  have  a  right  to  seek  for  peace 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  society  at 
lar^e,  any  more  than  why  the  individual 
body  should  have  a  right  to  satisfy  its 
cravings  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  rest 
of  mankind,"  retorted  Baldwin.  "You 
cry  out  against  this  latter  theory  as  the 
height  of  immorality,  because  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  respect  for  mine  and  thine ; 
but  don't  you  see  that  your  assumed  right 
to  gratify  your  soul  undermines,  what  is 
quite  as  important,  all  feeling  of  true  and 
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false  ?  The  soul  is  a  nobler  thing  than 
the  body,  you  will  answer.  But  why  is  it 
nobler  ?  Merely  because  it  has  greater 
powers  for  good  and  evil,  ereater  duties 
and  responsibilities ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  it  ought  to  have  less  right  to  in- 
dulge itself  at  the  expense  of  what  belongs 
not  to  it,  but  to  mankind.    Truth " 

"Upon  my  word,"  put  in  Rheinhardt, 
**  I  don't  know  which  is  the  greater  plague, 
the  old-fashioned  nuisance  called  a  soul, 
or  the  new-fangled  bore  called  mankind." 
And  he  pushed  open  the  gate  of  the  farm- 
garden,  where  the  cats  rolled  lazily  in  the 
neatly  gravelled  paths,  and  the  hens  ran 
cackling  among  the  lettuces  and  the 
screens  of  red-flowered  beans.  When 
they  entered  the  little  farm-parlor  with  its 
deep  chimney  recess",  curtained  with  faded 
chintz,  and  its  bright  array  of  geraniums 
and  fuchsias  on  the  window-ledge,  they 
found  that  their  landlady  had  prepared 
their  tea,  and  covered  the  table  with  all 
manner  of  home-baked  cakes  and  fruit, 
jugs  of  freshly  cut  roses  and  sweet  peas. 

"  It  is  quite  extraordinary,"  remarked 
Rheinhardt,  as  he  poured  out  the  tea, 
"  that  a  man  of  your  intelligence,  Bald- 
win, should  go  on  obstinately  supposing 
that  it  can  matter  a  jot  what  opinions  are 
held  by  people  to  whom  opinions  can 
never  be  anything  vital,  but  are  merely  so 
many  half  understood  formulae ;  much  less 
that  it  can  matter  whether  such  people 
believe  in  one  kind  of  myth  rather  than  in 
another.  Of  course  it  matters  to  a  man 
like  Monsignore,  who,  quite  apart  from 
any  material  advantage  which  every  addi- 
tional believer  brings  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  dignitary,  is  fully  persuaded 
that  the  probable  reward  for  Protestants 
are  brimstone  and  flames,  which  his  Evan- 
gelical opponents  doubtless  consider  as 
the  special  lot  of  Papists.  But  what  ad- 
vantage is  it  to  us  if  this  particular 
mediocrity  of  a  great  lady  refuses  to  be 
converted  to  the  belief  in  a  rather  greater 
number  of  unintelligible  dogmas?  Sci- 
ence and  philosophy  can  only  gain  in- 
finitely by  being  limited  strictly  to  the 
really  intelligent  classes ;  the  less  all  oth- 
ers presume  to  think,  the  better " 

"  Come  now,"  objected  Vere,  "you  are 
not  going  to  tell  me  that  thought  is  the 
privilege  of  a  class,  my  dear  Rheinhardt." 

"  Thought,"  answered  Rheinhardt,  "  is 
the  privilege  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
thinking." 

"  There  is  thinking  and  thinking,"  cor- 
rected Baldwin;  "every  man  is  neither 
able  nor  required  to  think  out  new  truths  ; 
but  every  man  is  required,  at  least  once 


in  his  life,  to  take  some  decision  which 
depends  upon  his  having  at  least  under- 
stood some  of  the  truths  which  have  been 
discovered  by  his  betters  ;  and  every  man 
is  required,  and  that  constantly,  to  think 
out  individual  problems  of  conduct,  for 
which  he  will  be  fit  just  in  proportion  as 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  striving 
to  see  things  in  their  true  light.  The 
problems  which  he  has  before  him  may 
be  trifling  and  may  require  only  a  trifling 
amount  of  intellect;  but  of  such  problems 
consists  the  vast  bulk  of  the  world's  life, 
and  upon  their  correct  decision  depends 
much  of  the  world's  improvement." 

"  The  world's  improvement,"  answered 
Rheinhardt,  "depends  upon  everything 
being  done  by  the  person  best  fltteci  to  do 
it;  the  material  roads  and  material  ma- 
chinery being  made  by  the  men  who  have 
the  strongest  physical  muscles  and  the 
best  physical  eyes,  and  the  intellectual 
roads  being  cut,  and  the  intellectual  ma- 
chinery constructed,  by  the  men  who  have 
the  best  intellectual  muscle  and  sight. 
Therefore,  with  reference  to  conversions 
(for  I  see  Baldwin  can*t  get  over  the  pos- 
sible conversion  of  that  particular  lady),  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
possibly  concern  us  in  them  is,  that  these 
conversions  should  not  endanger  the  lib- 
erty of  thought  of  those  who  can  think ; 
and  this  being  gained  (which  it  is,  thor- 
oughly, nowadays),  that  they  should  not 
interfere  with  the  limitation  of  thought  to 
those  whose  it  is  by  rights.  That  reli- 
gious belief  is  the  best  which  is  most 
conducive  to  complete  intellectual  eman- 
cipation." 

"But  that  is  exactly  why  I  am  sorry 
that  Monsignore  should  make  any  con- 
verts!" cried  Baldwin. 

"  And  for  that  reason,"  continued  Rhein- 
hardt, flxin|;  his  eyes  on  Baldwin  with 
obvious  enjoyment  of  the  paradox,  **I 
think  that  we  ought  to  hope  that  Mon- 
signore may'succeed  in  converting  not 
only  this  great  lady,  but  as  many  ladies, 
great  and  small,  as  the  world  contains.  I 
beg,  therefore,  to  drink  to  the  success  of 
Monsignore,  and  of  all  his  accomplished, 
zealous,  and  fascinating  fellow-workers  I  ** 
And  Rheinhardt  drank  off  his  cup  of  tea 
with  mock  solemnity. 

"  Paradoxical  as  usual,  our  eighteenth- 
century  philosopher,"  laughed  Vere,  light- 
ing his  pipe. 

"  Not  paradoxical  in  the  very  least,  my 
dear  Vere.  Look  around  you,  and  com- 
pare the  degree  of  emancipation  of  really 
thinking  minds  in  Catholic  and  in  Protes- 
tant countries :  in  the  first  it  is  complete 
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-— confessioD,  celibacy  of  clerory,  monas- 
ticism,  transubstantiation,  Papal  infallibil- 
ity, Loudres  water,  and  bits  of  semi-saintly 
bones  in  glass  jars,  as  I  have  seen  them 
in  Paris  convents,  being  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  man 
who  reads  his  Voltaire  and  his  Renan. 
With  your  Protestant  your  case  is  differ- 
ent, be  he  German  or  English  :  the  Refor- 
mation has  got  rid  of  all  the  things  which 
would  stink  too  manifestly  in  his  nostrils; 
and  he  is  just  able  to  swallow  (in  an  intel- 
lectual wafer  which  prevents  his  tasting 
it)  the  amount  of  nonsense  the  absorption 
of  which  is  rewarded  by  a  decent  social 
position,  or  perhaps  by  a  good  living  or  a 
professorship;  meanwhile  he  may  nibble 
at  Darwinism,  Positivism,  materialism,  be 
quite  the  man  of  advanced  thought ;  ifor, 
even  if  he  be  fully  persuaded  that  the 
world  was  not  created  in  six  davs,  and 
consider  Buddha  and  Socrates  quite  as 
divine  as  Christ,  he  will  yet  allow  that  the 
lower  classes  must  not  be  too  rudely  dis- 
turbed in  their  belief  of  the  story  of  the 
apple  and  its  fatal  consequences.  And 
this  merely  because  a  parcel  of  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  without  any  scien- 
tific reasons  for  doubt  and  up  to  the  ears 
in  theology,  chose  to  find  that  certain 
Romish  dogmas  and  practices  were  in- 
tolerable to  their  reason  and  conscience  ; 
and  therefore  invented  that  disastrous 
modus  Vivendi  "fix^^s  Semitic  and  mediagval 
notions  which  we  call  Protestantism. 
And  then  we  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  expected  to  hold  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin centenaries,  to  make  fine  speeches  and 
write  enthusiastic  passages  about  them, 
and  cry  'Long  live  religious  toleration.' 
No,  no;  give  me  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  Bull  Unigenitus,  Lo3-ola,  Lainez,  and 
Pascal's  Jesuits ;  give  me  Lourdes  water 
and  silver  ex-votos,  and  slices  of  the  pope's 
slipper,  and  Capuchins  and  Trappistes; 
give  me  Monsignore  Russell,  because  in 
so  doing  you  are  giving  me  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  and  Michelet  and  Auguste 
Corote  I " 

*•  But,"  put  in  Vere,  "  you  seem  by  your 
own  account  (for  you  know  1  don't  regard 
Catholicism  as  you  do,  and  I  don't  think 
it  matters  what  a  man  believes  as  lon^  as 
his  belief  suffices  to  his  soul),  to  be  buy- 
ing the  total  emancipation  of  a  few  minds 
at  the  expense  of  the  slavery  and  degra- 
dation of  an  enormous  number  of  men. 
If  Catholicism  is  so  bad  that  no  one  who 
has  the  option  will  compromise  with  it, 
have  you  a  right  to  prescribe  it  to  the 
majority  of  mankind  ?  " 

"Progress,  my  dear  Vere,  exists  only 
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in  the  minority.  The  majority  may  re- 
ceive an  improved  position,  but  it  cannot 
improve  itself ;  so  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  minority  before  thinking  of  anything 
else." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  answered  Bald- 
win, who  had  been  leaning  upon  the  table, 
eagerly  following  Rheinhardt's  words,  and 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  interrupt- 
ing him  ;  **  that's  all  very  well  as  long  as 
you  go  upon  the  supposition  that  the  only 
thing  of  value  in  this  world  is  scientific 
truth,  and  the  only  improvement  which 
can  be  wished  is  the  increased  destruction 
of  error.  But  there  is  something  more 
valuable  than  scientific  truth,  and  that  is, 
the  temper  which  cannot  abet  falsehood; 
there  is  something  which  it  is  more  ur- 
gent to  demolish  and  cart  off  than  mere 
error,  and  that  is,  all  the  bad  moral  hab- 
its, the  habit  of  relying  on  other  folks' 
judgment,  the  habit  of  not  sifting  the  evil 
from  the  good,  the  habit  of  letting  one's 
self  be  moved  instead  of  moving  one's 
self,  the  habit  of  sanctifying  low  things 
with  high  names ;  all  the  habits  of  spir- 
itual sloth,  spiritual  sybaritism,  spiritual 
irresponsibility.  In  this  is  the  real  degra- 
dation, the  real  danger.  And  Protestant- 
ism, which  you  call  a  modus  vivendi  with 
falsehood,  merely  because  the  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  rose  up  against  only  as 
much  error  as  they  themselves  could  dis- 
cern,—  Protestantism  meant  the  refusal 
to  abet  falsehood  and  foulness,  the  effort 
to  disentangle  good  from  bad,  to  replace 
mysticism  by  morality;  it  meant  moral 
and  intellectual  activity,  and  completeness, 
and  manliness.  It  meant  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  and,  say  what  you  will,  it 
means  that  still  nowadays.  The  men  who 
arose  against  the  Papacy  in  the  time  of 
Luther  are  naturally  not  the  men  who 
would  still  be  mere  Protestants  in  the 
days  of  Comte,  and  Darwin,  and  Spen- 
cer; as  they  preceded  and  dragged  on 
their  inferiors  then,  so  they  would  seek 
to  precede  and  drag  on  their  inferiors 
now ;  they  would  be,  what  they  were, 
pioneers  of  truth,  clearers  away  of  error. 
But  those  who  are  Protestants  nowadays — 
that  is  to  say,  possess  a  religion  expunged 
of  the  more  irrational  notions  and  demor- 
alizing institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
religion  less  mythological  and  more  ethi- 
cal—  but  for  the  Reformation,  would  still 
be  morally  starving,  and  from  starvation 
contracting  all  the  loathsome  moral  dis- 
eases and  degrading  moral  palsies  which 
we  observe  in  the  Catholic  forefathers 
before  Luther,  in  their  Catholic  contem- 
poraries of  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  France. 
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The  Reformation  may  have  done  nothing 
for  the  thinking  minority,  it  may  even,  as 
Rheinhardt  insists,  have  made  that  mi- 
nority smaller,  but  to  the  small  minority 
the  Reformation  gave  a  vast  majority, 
which  is  not,  as  in  Catholic  countries, 
separated  from  it  by  an  unbridgeable  gulf. 
The  number  of  completely  emancipated 
minds  may  be  less  in  Protestant  countries ; 
but  behind  them  is  a  large  number  of 
minds  which  are  yet  far  from  being  utterly 
cramped  and  maimed  and  impotent,  which 
have  not  gone  very  far  on  the  right  road, 
but  have  not  gone  far  on  the  wrong  one ; 
minds  possessing  at  least  rudimentary 
habits  of  inquiry,  of  discrimination,  of 
secular  morality,  and  which,  little  by  lit- 
tle, may  be  influenced,  improved,  enfran- 
chised, by  those  who  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped and  more  completely  free.  This 
is  what  Protestantism  has  done  for  us ; 
and  the  highest  thing  that  we  can  do,  is 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  those  first  Prot- 
estants, to  clear  away  what  appears  to  be 
error  in  our  eyes,  as  they  cleared  away 
what  appeared  to  be  error  in  theirs." 

"The  Reformation,"  persisted  Rhein- 
hardt calmly,  "was  a  piece  of  intellectual 
socialism.  It  consisted  in  dividing  truth 
so  that  each  man  might  have  a  little  scrap 
of  it  for  himself,  and  in  preventing  all 
increase  by  abolishing  all  large  intellec- 
tual capital." 

"  I  have  never  doubted,"  remarked 
Vere,  "  that  the  Reformation  was,  for  all 
the  paradoxes  of  this  Voltairean  of  ours, 
a  most  necessary  and  useful  revolution. 
It  swept  away  —  and  this  is  what  I  most 
regret  —  the  last  shreds  of  pagan  purple, 
the  last  half-withered  flowers  of  pagan 
fancy,  out  of  Christianity,  and  left  it  a 
whitewashed  utilitarian  thing  —  a  Metho- 
dist chapel,  well  ventilated  and  well 
warmed,  but  singularly  like  a  railway  wait- 
ing-room or  a  warehouse.  But  of  course 
such  a  consideration  can  have  no  weight. 
Protestantism  (excuse  my  confusion  of 
metaphors)  may  be  called  the  spiritual 
enfranchisement  of  the  servile  classes; 
it  turned,  as  Baldwin  says,  a  herd  of 
slaves  and  serfs  into  well-to-do  artisans 
and  shopkeepers.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
Protestantism  was  an  unmitigated  bless- 
ing for  what  Rheinhardt  calls  the  intel- 
lectual proletariat,  for  the  people  who 
neither  increase  intellectual  wealth  nor 
enjoy  intellectual  luxury.  There  is  some- 
thing as  beautiful  in  the  rough  cleanness 
of  belief  of  a  .Scotch  or  Swiss  artisan  as 
there  is  in  a  well-scoured  deal  table  and  a 
spotless  homespun  napkin;  and  I  often 
have  felt,  talking  with   certain   French, 


Italian,  and  Austrian  peasants,  that,  spir- 
itually, they  live  in  something  between  a 
drain  and  a  cellar.  So  that,  if  I  were  a 
great  landed  proprietor,  or  a  great  manu* 
facturer,  or  any  other  sort  of  modern 
leader  of  men,  I  should  certainly  feel 
bound  to  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  conversion  of  my  tenants  and  opera- 
tives by  a  man  like  Monsignore;  I  should 
feel  as  if  they  were  going  to  sell  their 
solid  and  well-drained  cottages  in  order 
to  live  in  mere  mud  cabins  without  drains 
and  without  chimneys.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  upper  classes,  to  those  who 
have  a  certain  secured  intellectual  life, 
the  case  would  be  different."  And  Vere 
pufTed  away  at  his  pipe,  as  if  he  had  set- 
tled the  question. 

"  Really,"  cried  Baldwin,  "  I  don't  see 
at  all  why  you  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect  (as  Rheinhardt 
calls  it)  living  in  what  vou  describe  as  a 
spiritual  dwelling  partalcing  of  the  cellar 
and  of  the  drain." 

"  I  am  not  indifferent,"  answered  Vere, 
"but  I  see  that  a  certain  standard  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  wealth  having  now 
been  attained,  there  is  not  the  faintest 
chance  of  a  man  living  in  a  cellar  or  a 
drain.  Given  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  which  one  may  nearly 
always  assume  amono;  our  educated  class- 
es, our  spiritual  dwellings  are  sure  to  be 
quite  healthy  enough ;  and  I  can't  see, 
therefore,  why  each  man  should  not  be 
permitted  to  build  his  house  to  please  his 
fancy,  and  fill  it  with  whatever  things  may 
give  him  most  pleasure.  He  is  doing  no 
harm  to  anybody,  and  no  one  has  any 
right  to  interfere  with  him.  Oh,  I  know 
you,  Baldwin !  you  would  be  for  forcing 
your  way  into  a  man's  spiritual  house  and 
insisting  (with  a  troup  of  Positivistic  po- 
licemen and  sanitary  inspectors  at  your 
heels)  that  every  room  must  have  a  given 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  and  a  given 
number  of  windows,  and  that  wall-papers 
must  be  made  to  wash,  flowers  be  care- 
fully restricted  to  the  hot-house,  and  that 
an  equal  temperature,  never  rising  much 
above  the  moral  and  intellectual  freezing- 
point,  should  be  kept  up.  Now,  I  happen 
to  consider  that  this  visit  of  yours,  al- 
thoutjh  most  benevolent,  would  be  a  quite 
unjustifiable  intrusion;  and  that  you 
would  not  have  the  smallest  right  to  tear 
down  the  curtains  of  a  man  who  enjoys  a 
subdued  light,  still  less  to  pitch  his  flow- 
ers and  incense-burners  out  of  his  bed- 
room window.  Joking  apart,  I  think  there 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  interfere 
with  the  beliefs  of  people  who  belong  to 
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a  class  which  has  secured  quite  enough 
spiritual  freedom ;  let  them  satisfy  their 
own  nature,  and  remember  that  the  imag- 
inative and  emotional  wants,  the  spiritual 
enjoyments  of  each  man,  are  difiFerent 
from  those  of  his  neighbor ** 

"That  is  exactly  my  view,"  put  in 
Rheinhardt:  "let  the  imbeciles  keep  out 
of  my  way,  and  I  certainly  won't  get  into 
theirs.  Let  us  enjoy  our  own  intellectual 
ambrosia,  and  leave  them  to  their  beer 
and  porridge,  which  they  thinic  every  bit 
as  nice;"  and  he  threw  his  cigarette  into 
the  fire. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Baldwin,  over- 
looking Rheinhardt's  remark,  and  address- 
ing himself  directly  to  Vere,  "according 
to  you  the  class  which  possesses  the  high- 
est intellectual  life,  has,  like  the  e:overn- 
ing  social  body,  a  right  and  an  obligation 
to  interfere  in  the  spiritual  mode  of  life 
of  such  classes  as  might,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, become  a  public  nuisance." 

"That  is  rather  a  hard  way  of  putting: 
it,"  answered  Vere,  "but  such,  in  the 
main,  is  ray  principle." 

"You  wish  your  lower  classes  to  be 
Protestant  for  the  same  reason  that  you 
would  wish  your  lower  classes  to  live  in 
sanitary-regulation  houses,  because  a  con- 
dition of  spiritual  darkness  and  dirt  would 
produce  nasty  spiritual  diseases,  which 
might  spread  to  your  upper  class,  and 
would  at  all  events  fill  the  streets  with 
sights  and  smells  quite  unendurable  to 
your  upper  class,  which  is  of  course  as 
aesthetical  as  it  is  humane.  The  unfortu- 
nate hardworking  creatures  who  save  us 
from  manual  lalx>r  must  be  looked  after 
and  taught  how  to  be  decent,  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically,  both  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  ours.  So  far  I  completely 
follow  your  ideas.  But  I  confess  my  ina- 
bility to  follow,  in  the  sense  of  under- 
standing its  justifiableness,  the  rest  of 
your  theory.  From  your  manner  of  speak- 
ing, and  your  allusion  to  men  building 
their  spiritual  homes  to  suit  their  fancy, 
and  excluding  the  light  and  scenting  the 
air  as  they  please,  I  presume  that  in  your 
opinion  a  man  who  has  inherited  the 
means  of  living  in  leisure,  untroubled  by 
the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  or  of 
liberating  his  conscience  (his  ancestors 
having  given  their  labor  and  their  blood 
for  that),  need  think  of  nothing  beyond 
making  his  life  as  agreeable  as  possible 
to  himself." 

"  1  wonder,  Baldwin,  you  can  be  so  gro- 
tesque as  to  suppose  that  I  am  an  advo- 
cate of  anything  of  the  sort,"  interrupted 
Vere  rather  angrily. 
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"Why  not?"  asked  Rheinhardt,  "'tis 
the  height  of  wisdom;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, indeed,  cannot  be  your  idea,  Vere." 

"  You  are  not  an  advocate  of  this  the- 
ory  when  applied  by  fashionable  num- 
skulls, certainly,  my  dear  Vere.  Of  the 
men  who  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying 
themselves  by  eating  dinners  at  a  guinea 
a  head,  sitting  up  till  six  in  the  morning 
in  ballrooms  or  playing  cards  at  the  club, 
driving  four-in-hand,  and  having  wives 
dressed  out  by  Worth  and  collections  of 
bad  pictures  and  apocryphal  bric-dbrac ; 
of  such  men,  or  rather  beings,  you  have  as 
bad  an  opinion  as  myself.  Indeed,  I  dare 
say,  you  have  a  considerably  worse  one 
than  I  have,  because  I  am  always  ready 
to  admit  that  the  poor  devils  whom  we 
revile  as  the  corrupt  of  the  world,  are  in 
reality  acting  for  the  best  according  to 
their  lights,  being  totally  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  a  higher  mode  of  existence  or  a 
more  glorious  destiny.  But  the  case 
changes  when  a  man  s  leisure  consists 
not  merely  in  his  no  longer  being  required 
to  earn  his  bread,  but  in  no  longer  requir- 
ing to  free  his  mind  from  the  painful  re- 
strictions and  necessities  of  former  days; 
when  his  inherited  wealth  consists  not 
merely  in  estates  and  cash,  but  in  intellect 
and  knowledge.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
this  new  sort  of  favorite  of  fortune,  if  he 
employ  that  intellectual  leisure  and  those 
intellectual  riches  merely  in  feeding  his 
mind  with  exotic  spiritual  dainties  (among 
which,  even  as  with  the  more  material 
epicure,  rottenness  constitutes  a  great  at- 
traction); in  playing  games  of  chance  with 
his  own  beliefs  and  emotions;  in  bedeck- 
ing himself  and  attitudinizing  in  the  pic- 
turesque rags  and  tags  of  effete  modes  of 
feeling  and  antiquated  modes  of  thought, 
because  he  enjoys  making  himself  look 
interesting,  and  enjoys  writing  sonnet 
sketches  of  his  poor  maimed  and  crippled 
soul  decked  out  in  becoming  purple,  and 
gray  and  saffron  and  sad  green  of  pagan- 
ism, and  asceticism,  and  Baudelaireism, 
and  Schopenhauerism ;  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  man  who  does  this,  while  nine-tenths 
of  his  fellow-men  are  slaving  at  mechanical 
labor ;  who  refuses  to  employ  his  leisure 
and  his  powers  in  doing  that  other  kind 
of  work  without  which  mankind  cannot 
exist,  the  work  of  sowing  and  grinding 
the  grain  which  must  make  the  spiritual 
bread  of  the  world?  To  me  it  seems  as 
if  this  man  were  but  a  subtler  and  less 
conscious  robber ;  keeping  in  barren  mort- 
main, even  as  the  clergy  before  the  Revo- 
lution kept  the  fruitful  acres  of  France, 
that  which  ought  to  keep  and  strengthen 
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and  support  a  thousand  morally  starving 
and  anaemic  wretches." 

"What!"  interrupted  Rheinhardt,  "a 
man  is  not  to  enjoy  his  own  intellectual 
advantas^es,  but  must  consider  himself 
the  steward  of  all  the  imbeciles,  prole- 
iaires,  and  paupers  of  the  intellectual 
world  !  This  is  Socialism,  my  gjood  Bald- 
win, of  the  rankest  and  most  intolerable 
description  !  " 

**It  may  be  Socialism  to  you,  Rhein- 
hardt,  and  it  may  be  a  private  pet  Social- 
ism of  my  own  ;  but  it  has  nothings  to  do 
with  what  other  folks  call  Socialism,  which 
defeats  not  only  its  own,  but  still  more  my 
own  object.  Understand  me  rightly  — 
all  progress  (and  I  think  you  will  have  to 
aiijree  with  me),  all  diminution  of  misery 
and  increase  of  happiness,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  tlie  utilization  of  the  various 
sorts  of  capital  —  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  —  land,  money,  muscles,  brains, 
hearts,  which  we  possess;  and  .the  more 
we  put  our  capital  to  profit,  the  more  do 
we  enable  the  putting  to  profit  of  such 
capital  as  has  Iain  dormant ;  hence  prog- 
ress must  increase  at  a  constantly  greater 
ratio.  For  instance,  think  of  all  the  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  heart  and  hand  which 
must  have  been  wasted  in  the  cast-civiliza- 
tions and  in  the  feudal  system;  think  of 
all  the  precious  qualities  which  must  be 
wasted  nowadays  owing  to  the  still  imper- 
fect exchange  of  individuals  among  the 
various  classes  of  society,  which  may  keep 
a  jUian  with  a  great  financial  endowment 
making  bad  tables  and  chairs,  and  a  man 
with  a  genius  for  carpentering  raining  his 
partners  with  imbecile  speculation." 

•'That  is  very  true,"  remarked  Vera; 
"  but,"  he  added,  not  perhaps  without  a 
touch  of  satisfaction  in  his  voice,  as  if 
unconsciously  pleased  at  any  want  of  con- 
nection in  Haldwin's  ideas,  "I  don't  see 
that  these  remarks,  however  interesting, 
have  much  to  do  with  your  onslaught  on 
the  poor  mortals  who  venture  to  retain 
doubts  and  h<abits  and  love  of  old  faiths 
which  your  philosophy  happens  to  con- 
demn." 

*'Tliey  have  everything  to  do  with  each 
other,  since  one  is  but  the  other's  logical 
consequence.  Rheinhardt  has  just  called 
me  a  Socialist;  well,  I  don't  think  you 
would  ;:et  manv  Socialists  to  ajjree  in  mv 
belief  tiiat  all  progress  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  a  class  quite  above  all  neces- 
sity of  manual  labor  and  business  routine, 
which,  while  the  majority  of  men  are  keep>- 
ing  the  world  going  by  supplying  its  most 
pressing  bodily  wants,  m.iy  separate  the 
true  from  the  false,  and  gradually  substi- 


tute higher  aims  and  enjoyments  for  lower 
ones ;  in  short,  do  the  work  of  improve- 
ment,  if  not  by  actually  discovering  new 
truth,  or  even  by  promulgating  it,  at  least 
by  storing  it  ready  for  need." 

"All  improvement  must  come  from  the 
minority,"  remarked  Rheinhardt,  "since 
improvement  means  the  development  of 
special  and  rare  advantages.*' 

"  In  short,"  went  on  Baldwin,  "I  hope 
for  a  fair  division  of  labor  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes,  the  one  working 
for  the  other,  and  neither  idle.  Of  course, 
this  is  but  a  distant  ideal,  itself  possible 
only  as  the  result  of  infinite  progress; 
still,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  tending  that 
way.  At  present  the  great  proportion  of 
what  we  call  the  upper  classes  are  quite 
incapable  of  any  work  that  could  not  be 
performed  by  the  lower;  their  leisure  is, 
and  must  be,  mere  idleness.  But,  as  I 
said  just  now,  within  the  upper  classes 
there  is  an  upper  class  ;  the  men  who  can 
originate,  or  at  least  appreciate,  thought, 
the  nucleus  of  my  real  upper  class  of  the 
future.  These  have  not  merely  leisure, 
but  also  the  faculties  to  render  it  profit- 
able;  and  their  leisure,  as  I  said  before, 
means  not  only  that  they  have  been  saved 
the  trouble  of  supplying  bodily  wants,  but 
also,  which  is  much  more  irfiportant,  that 
they  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  so  many  erroneous 
modes  of  thought  which  are  still  heaped 
up  in  the  path  of  the  inferior  classes. 
This  is  the  class  of  men  whom  you,  Vere, 
say  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with ; 
who,  as  we  may  be  sure  that  they  won't 
elect  to  live  in  cellars  and  drains,  ought. to 
be  permitted  to  build  their  spiritual  dwell* 
int;s  in  accordance  with  their  own  fancy, 
and  to  fill  them  with  whatsoever  mental 
and  moral  bricd-drac  and  stage  property 
may  give  them  most  pleasure,  turn  them 
into  little  pleasure  palaces  of  the  *  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,*  the  'Positive  Philos- 
ophy,* or  the  •  Fleurs  du  Mai '  style  of 
spiritual  decoration.  With  the  unfortu- 
nate rich  numskull,  too  stupid  to  do  intel- 
lectual work,  too  stupid  to  know  that  there 
is  any  to  do :  too  helpless  to  have  respon- 
sibilities; with  him  lean  have  patience, 
1  can  even  sympathize.  But  with  this 
other  man  who  has  not  only  leisure  and 
education,  but  intellect  and  conscience,  I 
have  no  patience,  I  have  only  indigna- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  this  man  that  I  would 
say :  '  What  right  have  you  to  arrange 
your  spiritual  house  merely  to  please  your 
fancy  or  your  laziness  ?  What  right  have 
you  to  curtain  out  the  intellectual  light 
from  eyes  which  are  required  to  see  for 
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others  as  well  as  for  yourself?  What 
right  have  you  to  enervate  with  mystical 
drugs  the  moral  muscle,  which  must  clean 
out  not  your  own  conscience  merely,  but 
the  conscience  of  others?  Above  all, 
what  right  have  you  to  bring  up  in  this 
spiritual  dwelling  of  your  fancy,  in  this 
confusing  penumbra,  and  amid  these 
emasculating  fumes  those  for  whose  souls 
you  are  most  responsible,  your  children; 
that  not  only  your  mind  and  heart  but 
theirs  should  be  mere  waste  and  vanity  for 
all  the  world  ?  '  " 

Baldwin  had  graduallv  grown  earnest 
and  excited ;  and  what  had  been  at  first 
but  an  abstract  discussion,  became,  as  the 
thought  burned  stronger  within  him,  al- 
most a  personal  attack;  in  speaking  the 
last  words  he  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  instinctively  fixed  his  eyes  on  Vere, 
where  be  sat  in  the  dusk  of  the  twilit 
room. 

The  latter  did  not  look  up  ;  he  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  remained 
seated,  watching  the  smouldering  fire. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during 
which  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the 
cackling  of  the  poultry  outside  were  pain- 
fully distinct. 

**  If  there  is  a  thing  I  detest,"  muttered 
Rheinhardt,  *Mt  is  the  militant,  humani- 
tarian atheist ;  no  priest  ever  came  up  to 
bim  for  spoiling  a  pleasant  chat."  He  felt 
that  the  discussion  had  long  ceased  to  be 
academic;  and  to  him  who  engaged  in 
controversy  as  a  sort  of  aesthetic  pleasure, 
nothing  could  be  more  utterly  distasteful 
than  a  discussion  taken  too  much  in  ear- 
nest. He  suddenly  broke  the  silence  by 
exclaiming, — 

*' Just  look  what  an  odd  sky." 

The  room  was  by  this  lime  getting  rap- 
idly dark,  so  that  Rheinhardt,  who  was  at 
bottom  the  most  sympathizing  of  men, 
could  feel  rather  than  see  the  excited  face 
of  Baldwin,  the  gentle  and  melancholy,  but 
slightly  ironical,  just  a  little  pained,  ex- 
pression of  Vere.  In  the  midst  of  the 
duskiness  the  window  blazed  out  white 
and  luminous,  with  the  sash-bars,  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  flowers,  the 
bushes  outside,  the  distant  firs  and  larches 
bounding  the  common  sharp  and  black 
against  a  strange  white  light.  He  stepped 
into  the  garden. 

**  Do  come  out,"  he  cried,  "  and  look  at 
this  preposterous  sunset ;  it  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  aesthetical  creatures  like  you, 
and  Vere  may  write  a  fine  splash-dash  de- 
scription of  it." 

The  two  men  rose,  and  followed  Rhein- 
hardt out  into  the  garden,  and  thence  on 
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to  the  road,  which  wound  behind  the 
stables  and  hayricks  of  the  old  farm.  .Be- 
fore them  was  a  sea  of  gently  undulating 
hillocks,  steeped  in  a  broad  and  permeat- 
ing white  light,  the  mere  consciousness  of 
which,  as  it  were,  dazzled  and  dazed.  A 
brilliant  light  which  seemed  to  sink  out  of 
the  landscape  all  its  reds  and  yellows,  and 
with  them  all  life ;  bleaching  the  yellow- 
ing cornfields  and  brown  heath;  but  bur- 
nishing into  demoniac  energy  of  color  the 
pastures  and  oak  woods,  brilliant  against 
the  dark  sky  as  if  611ed  with  green  fire. 
Along  the  roadside  the  poppies,  which  an 
ordinary  sunset  makes  flame,  were  quite 
extinguished,  like  burnt-out  embers  ;  the 
yellow  hearts  of  the  daisies  were  quite 
lost,  merged  into  their  shining  white  pet- 
als. And,  striking  against  the  windows 
of  the  old  black  and  white  checkered  farm 
(a  ghastly  skeleton  in  this  light)  it  made 
them  not  flare,  nay,  not  redden  in  the 
faintest  degree,  but  reflect  a  brilliant  speck 
of  white  light.  Everything  was  unsub- 
stantial, yet  not  as  in  a  mist ;  nay,  rather 
substantial,  but  flat,  as  if  cut  out  of  paper 
and  pasted  on,  the  black  branches  and 
green  leaves,  the  livid,  glaring  houses, 
with  roofs  of  dead,  scarce  perceptible  red 
(as  when  an  iron  turning  white-hot  from 
red-hot  in  the  stithy,  grows  also  dull  and 
dim).  The  various  ranges  of  hills  project- 
ing beyond  each  other  like  side-scenes 
covered  with  uniform  gray;  the  mass  of 
trees  toward  the  distant  downs,  bleached 
white  against  the  white  sky,  smoke-like, 
without  consistence ;  while  the  flelds  of 
green  barley  and  ripening  wheat  trembled, 
and  almost  vibrated  with  a  white,  white- 
hot  light. 

"It  looks  like  the  eve  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist,  as  described  in  mediaeval 
hymns,"  remarked  Vere;  "the  sun,  be- 
fore setting  never  more  to  rise,  sucking 
all  life  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  it  but  a 
mound  of  livid  cinders,  barren  and  crum- 
bling, through  which  the  buried  nations 
will  easily  break  their  way  when  they 
arise." 

Baldwin  had  no  intention  of  resuming 
their  discussion,  but  to  his  surprise,  and 
Rheinhardt's  annoyance,  Vere  himself  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  their  former  con- 
versation. As  they  were  slowly  walking 
home,  watching  the  strange  whiteness 
gradually  turning  into  the  gray  of  twilight, 
he  said,  as  he  passed  his  arm  through 
Baldwin*s,  — 

"  My  dear  Baldwin,  I  see  very  plainly 
that  you  think  you  may  have  hurt  my  feel- 
ings, and  that  you  are  sorry  for  it.  But 
donH  worry  yourself  about  that,  because 
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you  haven't  really  done  so.  I  am,  excuse 
my  sayinjf  so,  sufficiently  your  elder,  not 
merely  in  years,  I  think,  but  in  experience 
of  the  world,  to  understand  perfectly  that 
to  you  everything  seems  very  simple  and 
obvious  in  this  world,  and  that  vou  haven't 
had  time  to  find  out  how  difficult  it  is  to 
know  right  from  wrong.  It  seems  to  you 
that  you  have  written  me  down,  or  rather 
have  compelled  me  to  write  myself  down, 
a  selfish  and  cowardly  wretch;  and  you 
are  sorry  for  me  now  that  it  should  have 
happened  ;  nay,  don't  try  to  deny  it.  But 
I  know  very  well  that  I  am  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  and  I  can  understand  your  position 
sufficiently  to  understand  why  you  think 
me  so;  and  also,  considering  your  point 
of  view,  to  like  you  all  the  better  for  your 
indignation.  But  tell  me,  has  it  never 
struck  you,  whose  philosophy  consists  in 
checking  the  waste  of  all  the  good  and 
useful  things  in  the  world  —  has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  to  ask  yourself  whether 
you  may  not,  in  this  instance,  be  wasting, 
ruthlessly  scattering  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  something  quite  as  precious  as 
this  leisure  to  think  and  this  power  of 
thou«:ht  of  which  you  make  so  much  — 
wasting  a  certain  proportion  of  the  little 
happiness  which  mankind  has  got.^" 

"  1  don't  hardly  see  what  vou  are  driv- 
ing at,  Vere,"  answered  Baldwin,  pushing 
open  the  wicket  which  separated  the  farm- 
yard from  the  common. 

"The  happiness  of  mankind  —  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  only  part  of  mankind  worth 
taking  into  account,"  put  in  Rheinhardt, 
with  a  malicious  pleasure  in  intruding  his 
own  jogtrot  philosophy  among  what  he 
considered  the  dreams  of  his  two  friends, 
"depends  upon  its  being  able  to  discuss 
abstract  questions  without  getting  red  in 
the  face,  and  telling  people  that  they  are 
vile." 

•*  There  is  some  truth  in  that  also," 
laughed  Vere,  "but  that  was  not  in  my 
mind.  What  I  mean  is  this :  has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  instead  of  increasing 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  you  intend 
doing  by  insisting  that  every  one  who  can 
should  seek  for  the  truth  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, you  would  in  reality  be  diminishing 
that  happiness  by  destroying  beliefs  or 
half  beliefs,  which  afford  infinite  comfort 
and  consolation  and  delight  to  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  ? " 

"  1  have  never  doubted,"  answered 
Baldwin,  somewhat  bitterly,  "that  it  must 
have  been  very  distressing  for  the  French 
nobles  to  have  their  domains  confiscated 
in  the  Revolution,  and  for  the  poor,  ele- 
gant, chivalrous  planters  to  have  their 


negroes  emancipated  for  them.  Still,  snch 
distressing  things  have  to  be  done  occa- 
sionally." 

"  You  misunderstand  me  again,"  an- 
swered Vere,  "  and  you  might  know  bet- 
ter than  to  continue  fancying  that  I  am  a 
kind  of  spiritual  aesthetic  or  sybarite. 
The  universe,  as  religion  shows  it,  is  not 
really  true  with  the  universe  as  it  really 
exists  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  much  more 
beautiful  and  consoling.  What  I  mean  is 
this  :  since  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pandora's 
box  which  has  been  given  to  mankind, 
and  out  of  which  have  issued  so  many 
cruel  truths,  there  exists  the  faculty  of 
disbelieving  in  some  of  them,  of  trusting 
in  good  where  there  is  only  evil,  in  imag>- 
ining  sympathy  where  there  is  indififer- 
ence,  and  justice  where  there  is  injustice, 
of  hoping  where  there  is  room  only  to 
despair  —  since  this  inestimable  faculty 
of  self  delusion  exists,  why  not  let  man- 
kind enjoy  it,  why  wish  to  waste,  to  rob 
them  of  this,  their  roost  precious  birth- 
right ?  " 

"Because,"  answered  Baldwin,  'in- 
creasing truth  is  the  law  of  increasing 
good ;  because  if  we  elect  to  believe  that 
which  we  wish  instead  of  believing  that 
which  is,  we  are  deliberately  degrading 
our  nature,  rendering  it  less  excellent  and 
useful,  instead  of  more  so,  than  it  was; 
and  because  by  being  too  cowardly  to  ad- 
mit that  which  is,  we  are  incapacitating 
ourselves,  misleading  and  weakening  oth- 
ers, in  the  great  battle  to  make  the  king- 
dom of  that  which  is  into  the  kingdom  of 
that  which  should  be." 

"  I  leave  you  to  fight  out  your  objective 
and  subjective  worlds,"  said  Rheinhardt, 
taking  up  a  book  and  settling  himself  by 
the  lamp. 

Vere  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Every 
one,"  he  said,  "  is  not  called  upon  to  bat- 
tle in  life.  Many  are  sent  in  to  whom  it 
might  be  merely  a  tolerably  happy  journey. 
What  right  have  we  to  insist  upon  telling 
these  things  which  will  poison  their  hap- 
piness, and  which  will  not,  perhaps,  make 
them  any  the  more  useful  ?  You  were 
speaking  about  the  education  of  children, 
and  this,  which  to  you  is  a  source  of  bit- 
terness and  reproach,  has  been  to  me  the 
subject  of  much  doubt  and  indecision. 
And  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  no  right  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
my  children  will  necessarily  be  put  in 
such  positions  as  to  require  their  knowing 
the  things  of  which  I,  alas  !  have  bad  the 
bitter  certainty;  that  should  such  a  posi- 
tion be  awaiting  them,  disbelief  in  all  the 
\  beautiful  and  consoling  fictions  of  reli- 
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fion  will  come  but  too  soon,  and  that  I 
ave  DO  right  to  make  such  disbelief  come 
any  earlier." 

"In  short  you  deliberately  teach  your 
children  things  in  which  you  disbelieve  ?  " 

Vere  hesitated.  "I  teach  them  noth- 
ing; their  mother  is  a  6rm  believer,  and  I 
leave  the  children's  religious  instruction 
entirely  in  her  hands.  1  have  never,"  he 
added  with  some  pride,  **  made  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  undermine  my  wife's  belief ; 
and  shall  not  act  differently  toward  my 
children." 

Baldwin  fixed  his  eyes  searchingly  upon 
Vcre.  *•  Have  you  ever  really  cared  much 
about  your  wife,  Vere  ?  "  he  asked. 

*' I  married  her  for  love;  and  I  think 
that  even  now,  I  care  more  for  her  than 
for  any  one  else  in  the  world.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  '* 

** Because,"  answered  Baldwin,  "it  is 
perfectly  inconceivable  to  me  that,  if  you 
really  love  your  wife  as  I  should  love  a 
wife  if  I  took  one,  not  as  my  mere  squaw, 
or  odalisque,  or  as  the  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren, but,  as  you  say,  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world,  you  can  endure  that 
there  should  exist  a  subject,  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  in  all  the  world,  upon 
which  you  and  your  wife  keep  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  secret  from  each 
other." 

•*  I  have  friends,  —  men,  with  whom  I 
can  discuss  it." 

^  And  vou  can  bear  to  be  able  to  open 
jrour  whole  soul  to  a  friend,  while  keeping 
It  closed  to  the  person  whom  you  say  you 
love  best  in  the  w^orld  ?  You  can  bear 
to  feel  that  to  your  highest  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  fears  there  is  a  response  in  a 
roan,  like  me,  scarcely  more  than  a  stran- 
ger to  you,  while  there  is  only  blindness 
and  dumbness  in  this  woman  who  is  con- 
stantly by  your  side,  and  to  whom  you  are 
more  than  the  whole  world  ?  Do  you 
consider  this  as  complete  union  with  an-. 
other,  this  deliberate  silence  and  indiffer- 
ence, this  growing  and  changing  and 
maturing  of  your  own  mind,  while  you 
see  her  mind  cramped  and  maimed  by 
beliefs  which  you  have  long  cast  behind 
you  ?  " 

'*  I  love  my  wife,  and  I  respect  her 
belief." 

"  You  may  abet  her  belief,  Vere,  but  if, 
as  you  say,  vou  consider  it  mere  error 
and  falsehood,  you  cannot  respect  it." 

•*  I  respect  my  wife's  happiness,  then, 
and  my  children's  happiness  ;  and  for  that 
reason  1  refrain  from  laying  rough  hands 
upon  illusions  which  are  part  of  that  hap- 
piness.   Accident  has  brought  me  into 
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contact  with  what  you,  and  I,  call  truth.  I 
have  been  shorn  of  my  belief ;  1  am  eman* 
cipated,  free,  superior  —  all  the  things 
which  a  thorough  materialist  is  in  the  eyes 
of  materialists ;  but,"  and  Vere  turned 
round  upon  Baldwin  with  a  look  of  pity 
and  bitterness,  "  I  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  perfection  of  being  a  hypocrite,  a 
sophist  to  myself,  of  daring  to  pretend  to 
my  own  soul  that  this  belief  of  ours,  this 
truth,  is  not  bitter  and  abominable,  arid 
and  icy  to  our  hearts.'* 

Rheinhardt  looked  up  from  his  book 
with  a  curious  expression  of  wonder. 
"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  very  qui- 
etly, **  why  should  the  truth  be  abomina- 
ble to  you  ?  A  certain  number  of  years 
employed  as  honorably  and  happily  as 
possible,  and  after  that,  what  preceded 
this  life  of  yours ;  what  more  would  you 
wish,  and  what  evil  is  there  in  this 
that  you  should  shrink  from  teachincr  it  to 
your  children  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  death  ; 
why  should  you  be  ?  " 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  answered 
Vere  ;  "  Heaven  knows  I  am  not  afraid 
of  death  —  nay,  more  than  once  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  to  lie  down  and  feel  my 
soul,  like  my  body,  grow  gradually  numb 
and  number,  till  it  was  chilled  out  of  all 
consciousness,  would  be  the  greatest  of 
joys.  The  horror  of  the  idea  of  annihila- 
tion is,  I  think,  to  all  save  Claudios,  the 
horror  not  of  our  own  annihilation  but  of 
the  annihilation  of  others ;  this  Schopen- 
hauer overlooked,  as  you  do,  Rheinhardt, 
when  he  comfortably  argued  that  after  all 
we  should  not  know  whether  we  were  be- 
ing annihilated  or  not,  that  as  long  as  we 
ourselves  are  awake  we  cannot  realize 
sleep,  and  that  we  need  only  say  to  our- 
selves, *  Well,  I  shall  sleep,  be  uncon- 
scious, never  wake.'  In  this  there  is  no 
horror.  But  Schopenhauer  did  not  under- 
stand, having  no  heart,  that  death  is  the 
one  who  robs  us,  who  takes  away  the  be- 
loved, leaves  us  with  empty  arms.  The 
worst  of  death  is  not  the  annihilation  of 
ourselves  ;  oh,  no,  that  is  nothing;  no,  nor 
even  the  blank  numbness  of  seeing  the 
irremediable  loss;  it  is  the  sickening, 
gasping  terror,  coming  by  sudden  unex- 
pected starts,  of  foreseeing  that  which 
will  inevitably  be.  Poets  have  said  a 
great  deal,  especially  Leopardi,  of  love 
and  death  being  brothers,  of  the  desire  of 
the  one  coming  along  with  the  presence  of 
the  other ;  it  may  be  so.  But  this  much  is 
certain,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
brothership  of  love  and  death,  love,  in 
its  larger  and  nobler  sense,  is  the  wizard 
who  has  evoked  for  us  ihtfqta  morgana 
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of  an  after  life ;  it  is  love  who  has  taught 
the  world,  for  its  happiness,  that  there  is 
not  an  endless  ocean  beyond  this  life,  an 
ocean  without  shores,  dark,  silent,  whose 
waters  steam  up  in  black  vapors  to  the 
black  heavens,  a  rolling  chaos  of  disinte- 
grated thoughts  and  feelings,  all  separate, 
all  isolated,  heaving  up  and  down  in  the 
shapeless  eternal  Hood.  It  is  love  who 
has  taught  us  that  what  has  been  begun 
here  will  not  forever  be  interrupted,  nor 
what  has  been  ill  done  forever  remain  un- 
atoned ;  that  the  affection  once  kindled 
will  never  cease,  that  the  sin  committed 
can  be  wiped  out,  and  the  good  conceived 
can  be  achieved;  that  the  seed  sown  in 
life  will  yet  bloom  and  fructify  in  death, 
that  it  will  not  have  been  cast  too  late 
upon  an  evil  soil,  and  the  blossom  of 
promise  will  not  forever  have  been  nipped, 
the  half-ripe  fruit  not  forever  have  fallen 
from  the  tree;  that  all  within  which  is 
good  and  happy,  and  forever  struggling 
here,  virtue,  genius,  will  be  free  to  act 
hereafter ;  that  the  creatures  thrust  asun- 
der in  the  world,  vainly  trying  to  clasp  one 
another  in  the  crowd  forever  pushing  them 
apart,  may  unite  forever.  All  this  is  the 
wonderful  phantasmagoria  of  love ;  love 
has  given  it  to  mankind.  What  right 
have  we  to  sweep  it  away;  we"  —  and 
Vere  turned  reproachfully  toward  Bald- 
win — "  who  have  perhaps  never  loved, 
and  never  felt  the  want  of  such  a  be- 
lief ? '» 

Baldwin  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
answered,  as  he  struck  a  shower  of  sparks 
out  of  the  dull  red  embers,  — 

"  I  have  never  actually  had  such  a  be- 
lief, but  I  have  experienced  what  it  is  to 
want  it.  I  was  brought  up  without  any 
religious  faith,  with  only  a  few  general 
notions  of  right  and  wrong;  and  when  1 
first  began  to  read  and  to  think  for  my- 
self, my  ideas  naturally  moved  in  a  ration- 
alistic, nay,  a  materialistic  path,  so  that 
when  in  the  courseof  my  boyish  readings 
I  came  upon  disputes  about  an  after  life, 
it  seemed  to  me  quite  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  there  could  be  one.  When  I 
was  very  young  I  became  engrossed  in 
artistic  and  archaeological  subjects:  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  only  worthy  inter- 
est in  life  was  the  beautiful;  and,  in  my 
Olympian  narrowness  of  sympathy,  peo- 
ple who  worried  themselves  about  other 
questions  seemed  to  me  poor,  morbid, 
mediaeval  wretches.  You  see,  I  led  a  life 
of  great  solitude,  and  great  though  narrow 
happiness,  shut  up  among  books,  and 
reading  only  such  of  them  as  favored  my 
perfect  serenity  of  mind.    But  little  by 


little  I  got  to  know  other  men,  and  to 
know  somewhat  more  of  the  world  ;  then 
things  began  gradually  to  change.  I  be- 
gan  to  perceive  the  frightful  dissonances 
in  the  world,  the  horrible  false  notes,  the 
abominable  harmonies  of  good  and  evil ; 
and  to  meet  all  this  I  had  only  this  kind 
of  negative  materialism,  which  could  not 
suffice  to  give  me  peace  of  mind,  but 
which  entirely  precluded  my  accepting 
any  kind  of  theory  of  spiritual  compensa- 
tion and  ultimate  justice;  1  grew  uneasy, 
and  then  unhappy.  Just  at  that  moment 
it  so  happened  that  I  lost  a  friend  of  mine 
to  whom  I  was  considerably  attached, 
whose  life  had  been  quite  singularly  un- 
fortunate, indeed  appeared  to  be  growing 
a  little  happier  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
death  came  near  me  and  close  before  my 
eyes.  It  gave  me  a  frightful  moral  shock, 
not  so  much  perhaps  the  loss  of  that  par- 
ticular individual  to  myself  as  the  sense 
of  the  complete  extinction  of  his  per- 
sonality, gone  like  the  snuffed-out  flame 
or  the  spent  foam  of  the  sea,  gone 
cofnpletely,  nowhere,  leaving  no  trace, 
occupying  no  other  place,  become  the 
past,  the  past  for  which  we  can  do  noth- 
ing." 

Rheinhardt  had  put  down  his  book  for 
a  moment,  and  listened,  with  a  puzzled 
and  wondering  look.  That  people  should 
be  haunted  by  thoughts  like  these  seemed 
to  him  almost  as  incomprehensible  as 
that  the  dead  should  arise  and  join  in 
a  ghastly  dance  round  the  gravestones; 
nor  would  this  latter  phenomenon  have 
seemed  to  him  much  the  more  disgusting 
of  the  two ;  so,  after  a  minute,  he  settled 
down  again  and  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  volume  of  Aristophanes. 

**  You  have  felt  all  this,  Baldwin,**  said 
Vere,  "and  you  would  nevertheless  de- 
liberately inflict  such  pain  upon  others? 
You  have  felt  all  the  misery  of  disbelief 
in  a  future  life,  and  you  are  surprised  that 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  meddle  with  the 
belief  of  my  wife  and  children  ?  " 

"  I  am  surprised  at  your  not  being 
almost  involuntarily  forced  into  commu- 
nicating what  you  know  to  be  the  truth; 
surprised  that,  in  your  mind,  there  should 
not  be  an  imperious  sense  that  truth  must 
out.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  holding  back  truth  is  always 
greater  than  any  man  can  calculate,  or 
any  man,  could  he  know  the  full  conse- 
quences thereof,  could  support.  We  have 
been  speaking  of  the  moral  discomfort 
attendant  upon  a  disbelief  in  a  future  life; 
a  moral  discomfort,  which,  say  what  we 
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maj,  is  nowadays  only  momentary,  does 
not  outlive  our  first  grief  at  death,  for  we 
moderns  have  not  a  very  vital  belief  in  a 
future  state.  Well,  we  ought  also  to  think 
of  what  was  the  state  of  things  when  such 
a  belief  thoroughly  existed,  when  what 
you  call  the  phantasmagoria  of  love  was 
a  reality;  bring  up  to  your  memory  the 
way  in  which  the  mystics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and,  indeed,  the  mystics  of  all 
times,  have  spoken  of  life  —  as  a  journey 
during  which  the  soul  must  neither  plow 
nor  sow,  but  walk  on,  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  heaven,  despising  the  earth  which 
it  left  barren  and  bitter  as  when  it  came. 
"Servate  tanquam  peregrinum  et  hospi- 
tero  super  terram,  ad  quem  nihil  spectat 
de  mundi  negotiis,"  that  is  what  the  **  Im- 
itation "  bids  us  do.  Ask  yourself  which 
is  the  more  conducive  to  men  making 
the  world  endurable  to  others  and  them- 
selves, to  men  weighing  their  wishes  and 
thoughts,  and  bridling  their  desires,  and 
putting  out  all  their  strength  for  good,  — 
the  notion  that  there  is  a  place  beyond 
the  grave  where  all  is  perfect,  where  all 
sloth  and  unkindness,  and  repeated  folly 
and  selfishness  may  be  expiated  and  re- 
trieved; or  the  notion  that  whatever 
excellence  there  can  be,  man  must  make 
with  his  own  hands,  that  whatever  good 
may  be  done,  whatever  may  be  felt,  re- 
paired, atoned  for,  must  be  done,  felt, 
repaired,  and  atoned  for  in  this  world. 
Even  were  I  logically  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  future  life,  I  should  be 
bound  to  admit  the  enervating  effect 
thereof  on  our  sense  of  responsibility  and 
power  of  action.  I  should  regret  the  ter 
rible  moral  tonic  of  the  knowledge  that 
whatever  of  good  I  may  do  must  be  done 
at  once,  whatever  of  evil  I  have  done,  be 
effaced  at  once  also.  But  let  this  be,  and 
answer  me,  Vere,  do  you  believe  that  a 
single  individual  has  a  right  to  hide  from 
others  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth  ?  Do  you  seriously  consider  that  a 
man  is  doing  right  in  destroying,  for  the 
sake  of  the  supposed  happiness  of  his 
children,  the  spark  of  truth  which  hap- 
pens to  be  in  his  power,  and  which  be- 
longs neither  to  him  nor  to  his  children, 
but  to  the  whole  world  ?  Can  you  assert 
that  it  is  honest  on  your  part,  in  order  to 
save  your  children  the  pain  of  knowing 
that  they  will  not  meet  you,  or  their  moth- 
er, or  their  dead  friends  again  in  heaven, 
to  refuse  to  give  them  that  truth  for  which 
your  ancestors  have  paid  with  their  blood 
and  their  liberty,  and  which  your  children 
are  bound  to  hand  on  to  their  children,  in 
order  that  this  little  spark  of  truth  may 


grow  into  a  fire  which  shall  warm  and 
light  the  whole  world  ?  " 

**  There  is  something  more  at  stake  than 
the  mere  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  my 
children,"  answered  Vere,  "at  all  events 
than  such  happiness  as  they  might  get 
from  belief  in  an  after  life.  There  is 
the  happiness,  the  safety  of  their  con- 


science. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  save  their  con- 
science uy  sacrificing  your  own  ?  " 

**  1  should  not  be  sacrificing  my  con- 
science were  I  doing  that  which  I  felt 
bound  to  do,  Baldwin.  Would  you  have 
me  teach  my  children  that  this  world^ 
which  thev  regard  as  the  kingdom  of  ^ 
just  and  loving  God,  whose  supremest 
desire  is  the  innocence  and  happiness  ox 
his  creatures,  is  in  reality  the  battle-field 
or  the  playground  of  physical  forces,  with- 
out thought  or  conscience;  nay,  much 
worse,  is  the  creation  either  of  a  principle 
of  good  perpetually  allying  itself  to  a 
principle  of  evil,  or  of  a  dreadful  unity 
which  permits  and  furthers  good  and  evil 
alike  ?  What  would  you  think  of  me  were 
I  to  tell  my  children  that  all  that  they 
had  learned  of  God  and  Christ  is  false- 
hood ;  and  that  the  true  gods  of  the  world 
are  the  serenely  heartless,  the  foully 
bloodthirsty  gods  of  early  Greece,  of 
Phoenicia,  and  Asia  Minor?  You  would 
certainly  think  me  a  bad  father.  Yet  this 
old  mythology  represents  with  marvellous 
accuracy  the  purely  scientific  view  of  the 
world,  the  impression  given  by  the  mere 
contemplation  of  nature,  with  its  conflict- 
ing and  caballing  divinities,  good  and  bacl, 
black  and  white,  resisting  and  assisting 
one  another,  beneficent  and  wicked,  pur^ 
and  filthy  by  turns.  The  chaos,  the  con- 
fusion, the  utter  irresponsibility,  which 
struck  the  framers  of  old  myths,  is  still 
there.  All  these  stories  seem  to  us  very 
foolish  and  very  horrible :  an  omniscient, 
omnipotent  Zeus,  threatened  by  a  myste- 
rious, impersonal  Fate,  looming  dimly  be- 
hind him;  a  Helios  who  ripens  the  crops 
and  ripens  the  pestilence;  a  Cybele  for- 
ever begetting  and  suckling  and  mutilat- 
ing; we  laugh  at  all  this.  But  with  what 
do  we  replace  it?  And  if  we  look  at  our 
prosaic  modern  nature,  as  is  shown  us  by 
science,  can  we  accuse  the  chaotic  and 
vicious  fancy  of  those  early  explainers  o^ 
it?  Do  we  not  see  in  this  nature  bounty 
and  cruelty  greater  than  that  of  any  early 
gods,  combats  more  blind  than  any  Titan's 
battles,  marriages  of  good  and  evil  more 
hideous  than  any  incests  of  the  old  divin- 
ities, monster  births  of  excellence  and 
baseness  more  foul  than  any  Centaur  or 
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Minotaur;  and  do  we  not  see  the  great 
gods  of  the  universe  sitting  and  eating 
the  flesh  of  men,  not  unconsciously,  but 
consciously,  serenely,  and  without  re- 
buke?" 

"  That's  a  curious  observation  of  yours," 
put  in  Rheinhardt;  "but  it  would  appear 
as  if  there  had  been  a  difference  between 
the  two  generations ;  that  with  the  Semitic 
the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  of  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  in  the  abstract, 
entirely  overshadows  mere  direct  percep- 
tion, scientific  perception  of  nature,  and 
considers  all  phenomena,  not  with  respect 
to  their  necessity,  but  with  reference  to 
their  ethical  propriety;  while,  as  you  re- 
mark, the  Aryan  race " 

But  Rheinhardt*s  generalizations  were 
altogether  wasted  upon  his  two  friends. 

"Such  is  nature,"  pursued  Vere,  with 
impetuosity;  "and  in  it  you  scientific 
minds  bid  us  to  seek  for  moral  peace  and 
moral  safety.  How  can  we  aspire,  as  to 
the  ideal  of  moral  goodness,  to  that  which 
produces  evil  —  ineffable,  inevitable  evil? 
How  measure  our  moral  selves  against 
this  standard ;  how  blush  before  this  un- 
blushing god  ?  How  dare  we  look  for 
consolation  where  our  moral  sense,  if  en- 
lightened, must  force  us  to  detest  and  to 
despise?  Where,  then,  shall  we  seek  the 
law,  the  rule  by  which  to  govern  our  lives  ? 
And  the  horror  of  horrors  lies  in  this  — 
that  we  are  forced  to  conceive  as  evil  all 
that  which  is  at  variance  with  the  decrees 
of  nature,  of  this  same  nature  which  is 
forever  committing  evil  greater  than  any 
of  us  could  commit, —  herein,  that  we 
cannot  rebel.  As  long  as  nature  meant 
the  Devil,  it  might  be  opposed;  but  we 
know  that  for  us  there  can  be  no  good 
save  in  obeying  nature  —  obeying  that 
which  is  not  good  in  itself;  it  has,  as  if 
with  intentional  malice,  forced  us  to  bend, 
to  walk  in  its  ways ;  if  we  refuse  solidarity 
with  it,  we  are  sucked  into  a  worse  evil 
still.  The  sight  of  individual  misfortune 
can  never  bring  home  this  horrible  anom- 
aly as  does  a  study  of  the  way  in  which 
whole  peoples  have  been  sacrificed  first 
to  sin,  then  to  expiation  ;  of  the  manner 
in  which  every  rebellion  against  this  evil- 
polluted  nature,  every  attempt  of  man  to 
separate  himself,  to  live  by  a  rule  of  purity 
of  his  own,  has  been  turned  into  a  source 
of  new  abominations.  Am  I  to  show  all 
this  to  my  children,  and  say  to  them : 
Only  nature  is  good  ;  and  nature  is  the 
evilest  thing  that  we  can  conceive,  since 
it  forces  to  do  evil  and  then  punishes. 
Would  a  belief  in  Ashtaroth  or  Moloch 
not  be  as  moral  as  this  one  ? " 


Baldwin  waited  till  Vere  bad  come  to 
an  end. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  all  that  yoa 
feel,  because  I  have  felt  it  myself,  he 
said,  unshaken  by  his  friend's  vehemeoce. 
"  I  was  telling  you  of  the  terrible  depres- 
sion which  gradually  came  over  me  as  I 
perceived  what  the  world  really  was  ;  and 
which  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least,  made 
me  live  in  constant  moral  anguish,  espe- 
cially after  the  death  of  that  friend  of 
mine  had,  as  I  told  you,  brought  home  to 
me  how  the  disbelief  in  a  future  life  took 
away  the  last  possibility  of  believing  in  a 
just  and  merciful  Providence.  I  revolved 
in  my  mind  every  possible  scheme  for 
coneiliating  the  evil  inherent  in  the  world 
with  our  desire  for  good.  Christiaoitj, 
Buddhism,  Positivism,  they  all  assumed 
to  quiet  our  conscience  with  the  same 
hollow  lie ;  Positivism  saying  that  the 
time  would  come  when  nature  and  good 
would  be  synonymous;  Christianity  re- 
minding us  that  man  may  have  but  a 
moment  wherein  to  become  righteoas, 
while  God  has  all  eternity;  always  the 
same  answer,  the  evil  permitted  or  pfaoned 
in  the  past  is  to  be  compensated  by  the 
good  in  the  future,  agony  suffered  is  to  bo 
repaid  in  happiness,  either  to  the  worn- 
out,  broken  soul  in  another  world,  or  to 
the  old,  worn-out  humanity  in  this.  Such 
answers  made  me  but  the  more  wretched 
by  their  obvious  futility:  How  efface  the 
indelible?  can  God  himself  undo  theao> 
complished,  cancel  that  which  has  been 
committed  and  suffered  ?  Can  the  God 
of  religion,  with  his  after-death,  Paradise 
joys,  efface  the  reality  of  the  agonies  en- 
dured upon  earth  ?  Can  the  inconceivable 
of  Positivism  efface  with  the  happinesi 
of  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
misery  of  the  men  of  the  nineteenth? 
Can  good  cause  evil  in  the  same  individ- 
ual,—  the  warmth  and  honor  of  the  old 
man  cancel  the  starvation  and  cold  and 
despair  of  the  youth  ?  Can  evil  suffered 
be  blotted  out,  and  evil  committed  be 
erased  ?  Forgiven  perhaps ;  but  effaced, 
taken  from  out  of  the  register  of  the 
things  that  have  been,  never.  This  plea 
of  the  future,  whether  in  this  world  or 
another,  what  is  it,  but  a  half  hour  which 
the  mercy  of  man  gives  to  his  God  wherein 
to  repent  and  amend  and  reprieve;  a  half 
hour  of  centuries  indeed,  but  a  half  hoar 
none  the  less  in  eternity,  and  to  expiate 
the  evil  done  in  a  lifetime  of  infinitude?" 

"  What  is  the  use  of  going  on  like  that  ?*• 
said  Rheinhardt;  "why  cannot  yoa  two 
be  satisfied  with  the  infinite  wickedness 
of  mankind,  without  adding  thereunto  the 
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wickedness  of  nature  ?  As  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  remarked  already  six  cen- 
turies a^o,  Mhr  nothigt  Gott  nichts  ab 
durch  Zorn,'  try  and  reform  man,  but 
leave  God  alone.  But  in  truth  all  such 
talk  is  a  mere  kind  of  rhetorical  exercise, 
brought  into  fashion  by  Schopenhauer, 
who  would  have  been  horrified  at  the 
waste  of  time  and  words  for  which  he  is 
responsible." 

"We  shall  certainly  not  make  nature 
repent  and  reform  by  falling  foul  of  her," 
answered  Vere ;  "but  at  all  events,  by 
protesting  against  evil,  however  inevita- 
ble, we  shall  prevent  ourselves  being  de- 
graded into  passive  acceptance  of  it." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  went  on  Baldwin, 
''that  I  went  through  all  these  phases  of 
moral  wretchedness.  And  while  they 
lasted,  the  temptation  to  have  done  with 
them,  to  free  myself  by  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual suicide,  was  constantly  pursuing 
me;  it  seemed  as  if  every  person  I  spoke 
with,  every  book  that  I  opened,  kept  re- 
peating to  me,  •  Disbelieve  in  your  reason, 
and  believe  in  your  heart ;  that  which 
may  be  impossible  to  your  logic,  may 
yet  be  possible  to  God's  goodness.'  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  would  give  every- 
thing to  be  permitted  to  lay  down  my  evil 
convictions,  to  shut  my  intellectual  eyes, 
to  fall  into  spiritual  sleep,  to  dream  —  to 
be  permitted  to  dream  those  beautiful 
dreams  which  consoled  other  men,  and 
never  again  to  wake  up  to  the  dreadful 
reality.  But  I  saw  that  to  do  so  would  be 
mean  and  cowardly;  I  forced  myself  to 
keep  awake  in  that  spiritual  cold,  to  see 
things  plainly,  and  trudge  quietly  forward 
upon  that  bleak  and  hideous  road.  In- 
stead of  letting  myself  believe,  1  forced 
myself  to  doubt  and  examine  all  the 
more;  I  forced  myself  to  study  all  the 
subjects  which  seemed  as  if  they  must 
make  my  certainty  of  evil  only  stronger 
and  stronger.  I  instinctively  hated  sci- 
ence, because  science  had  destroyed  my 
belief  in  justice  and  mercy ;  I  forced  my- 
self, for  a  while,  to  react  only  scientific 
books.  ^Well,  I  was  rewarded.  Little  by 
little  it  dawned  upon  me  that  all  my  misery 
had  originated  in  a  total  misconception 
of  the  relative  positions  of  nature  and  of 
roan ;  I  began  to  perceive  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  conduct 
had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  mankind,  that  right  and  wrong  meant 
only  that  which  was  conducive  or  detri- 
mental to  the  increasing  happiness  of 
humanity,  that  they  were  referable  only 
to  human  beings  in  their  various  relations 
with  one  another;  that  it  was  impossible 


to  explain  them,  except  with  reference  to 
human  society,  and  that  to  ask  for  moral 
aims  and  moral  methods  of  mere  physi- 
cal forces,  which  had  no  moral  qualities, 
and  which  were  not  subject  to  social  rela- 
tions, or  to  ask  for  them  of  any  Will  hid- 
den behind  those  forces,  and  who  was 
equally  independent  of  those  human  and 
social  necessities  which  alone  accounted 
for  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
was  simply  to  expect  one  set  of  phenom- 
ena from  objects  which  could  only  present 
a  wholly  different  set  of  phenomena:  to 
expect  sound  to  be  recognized  by  the  eye, 
and  light  and  color  to  be  perceived  by  the 
ear.  In  short,  I  understood  that  man 
was  dissatisfied  and  angry  with  nature, 
only  because  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  think  of  nature  as  only  another  man 
like  himself,  liable  to  human  necessities, 
placed  in  human  circumstances,  and  capa- 
ble, therefore,  of  human  virtues  and  vices, 
and  that  I  had  been  in  reality  no  wiser 
than  the  fool  who  flew  into  a  rage  with 
the  echo,  or  the  child  who  strikes  the 
table  against  which  it  has  hurt  itself." 

"I  see,"  said  Vere  bitterly,  "your 
moral  cravings  were  satisfied  by  discov- 
ering that  nature  was  not  immoral,  because 
nature  had  never  heard  of  morality.  It 
appears  not  to  have  struck  you  that  this 
utterly  neutral  character  of  nature,  this 
placid  indifference  to  right  and  wrong, 
left  man  in  a  dreadful  moral  solitude;  and 
might  make  him  doubt  whether,  since 
morality  did  not  exist  for  nature,  it  need 
exist  at  all;  whether,  among  all  these 
blind  physical  forces,  he  too  might  not  be 
a  mere  blind  physical  force." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  answered  Baldwin, 
"when  I  came  to  understand  why  moral- 
ity was  not  a  necessity  for  nature,  I  also 
understood  why  morality  was  a  necessity 
for  man ;  the  rule  of  the  road,  the  rule 
that  each  coachman  must  take  a  particular 
side  of  the  street  with  reference  to  other 
coachmen,  could  certainly  not  exist  be- 
fore the  existence  of  streets  and  of  car- 
riages being  driven  along  them ;  but  with- 
out that  rule  of  the  road,  gradually  estab- 
lished by  the  practice  of  drivers,  one 
carriage  would  merely  smash  into  anoth- 
er, and  the  thoroughfare  be  hopelessly 
blocked.  Thus  it  has  been  with  morality. 
Rules  of  the  road  are  unnecessary  where 
there  are  neither  roads  nor  carriages; 
and  morality  would  be  unnecessary,  in- 
deed inconceivable,  where  there  are  no 
human  interests  in  collision;  morality,  I 
now  feel  persuaded,  is  the  exclusive  and 
essential  qualification  of  the  movements 
of  an  assemblage  of  men,  as  distinguished 
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from  an  assemblage  of  stones,  or  plants, 
or  beasts,  the  qualification  of  man*s  rela- 
tion, not  with  unsentient  things,  but  with 
sentient  creatures.  Why  go  into  details  ? 
You  know  that  the  school  of  philosophy 
to  which  I  adhere  has  traced  all  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  to  the  percep- 
tions, enforced  upon  man  by  mankind, 
and  upon  mankind  by  man,  ot  the  differ- 
ence between  such  courses  as  are  condu- 
cive to  the  higher  development  and  greater 
happiness  of  men,  and  such  other  courses 
as  are  conducive  only  to  their  degradation 
and  extinction*  Such  a  belief,  so  far  from 
leaving  me  in  moral  solitude,  and  making 
me  doubt  of  my  own  moral  nature,  brings 
home  to  me  that  I  am  but  a  drop  in  the 
great  moral  flood  called  progress;  that 
my  own  morality  is  but  a  result  of  the 
morality  of  millions  of  other  creatures 
who  have  preceded  me  and  surround  me 
now;  that  my  morality  is  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  morality  of  millions  of 
creatures  who  will  come  after  me;  that 
on  all  sides,  the  more  society  develops, 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  intricacy 
of  moral  connection  between  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future.     If  I  refuse  to 

Cress  on  in  the  ranks  of  good,  there  will 
e  so  much  the  less  havoc  made  in  the 
ranks  of  evil;  if  I  fall,  those  on  either 
side  of  me  will  be  less  united  and  less 
vigorous  to  resist,  those  following  after 
me  will  stumble;  I  must  therefore  keep 
in  my  place,  be  borne  by  the  current  mass 
of  moral  life,  instead  of  being  passed 
over  and  trampled  by  it." 

Vere  did  not  answer.  He  looked  vague- 
ly toward  the  window,  at  the  ghostly  bil- 
lows of  the  downs,  dark  blue,  bleak, 
unsubstantial,  under  the  bright,  cold, 
windy  sky.  The  wind  had  risen,  and 
went  moaning  round  the  farm,  piping 
shrilly  in  all  its  chinks  and  crannies,  and 
making  a  noise  as  of  distant  waters  in 
the  firs  of  the  common.  Suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  the  silence  within  doors,  there 
came  from  the  adjoining  room  a  monoto- 
nous trickle  or  dribble  of  childish  voice, 
going  on  breathless,  then  halting  suddenly 
exhausted,  but  with  uniform  regularity. 

"It  is  Willie  reading  the  Bible  to  his 
grandmother,**  remarked  Rheinhardt ; 
"  the  old  lady  is  left  at  home  with  him  on 
Sunday  evenings,  while  her  husband  goes 
to  the  village.  It  is  a  curious  accompani- 
ment to  your  and  Baldwin's  pessimistic 
groanings  and  utilitarian  jubilations." 

"  I  think,"  remarked  Baldwin,  after  a 
moment's  fruitless  listening  to  catch  the 
words  from  next  door,  **  I  think  in  some 
matters  we  unbelievers  might  take  a  les- 


son from  our  neighbors.  I  was  very  much 
struck  to-day,  while  listening  to  Monsi- 
gnore's  sermon,  with  the  thought  that  that 
man  feels  it  his  duty  to  teach  others  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  and  that 
we  do  not." 

"It  is  a  priest's  profession  to  preach, 
my  dear  Baldwin,"  put  in  Rheinhardt; 
"he  lives  by  it,  lives  off  his  own  preach- 
ing and  off  the  preaching  of  all  the  other 
priests  that  live  now  or  ever  have  lived.** 

"  We  unbelievers  —  I  should  rather  say 
we  believers  in  the  believable  " : —  an- 
swered Baldwin,  "  should  all  of  us  be,  in  a 
fashion,  priests.  You  say  that  Monsi- 
gnore  lives  off  his  own  preaching  and  the 
preaching  of  all  Catholic  priests  that  ever 
have  been.  Well;  and  do  we  not  live, 
spiritually,  do  we  not  feed  our  soul  upon 
the  truth  which  we  ourselves  can  find, 
upon  the  truth  which  generations  of  men 
have  accumulated  for  us.'  If,  in  the 
course  of  time,  there  be  no  more  priests  in 
the  world,  I  mean  in  the  old  sense,  it  will 
be  that  every  man  will  be  a  priest  for  his 
own  family,  and  every  man  of  genius  a 
priest  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  What  I 
was  thinking  of  just  now  is  this:  that  this 
Monsignore,  whom  we  consider  a  sort  of 
clever  deluded  fool,  and  this  old  peas- 
ant woman,  whose  thoughts  scarcely  go 
beyond  her  village,  are  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  the  responsibility  incurred 
by  the  possession  of  what  they  consider 
superior  truth  —  the  responsibilitv  of  not 
keeping  that  truth  to  themselves,  "but  par- 
ticipating it  with  others;  and  that  herein 
they  both  of  them  assume  a  position  far 
wiser,  far  more  honest,  far  nobler,  than  do 
we  unbelievers,  who  say,  *  What  does  it 
matter  if  others  know  only  error,  as  long 
as  ourselves  know  truth  ?  " 

"You  forget,"  answered  Rheinhardt, 
"  that  both  NIonsignore  and  our  landlady 
are  probably  persuaded  that  unless  they 
share  their  spiritual  knowledge  with  their 
neighbors,  they  will  be  responsible  for  the 
souls  of  those  neighbors.  And  if  you  re- 
member what  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
orthodox,  happen  to  the  souls  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  slightly  neglected 
in  their  religious  education,  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  there  is  plenty  to  feel  re- 
sponsible about." 

"  You  mean  that  there  is  nothing  for  as 
to  feel  responsible  about.  Not  so.  What- 
ever may  happen  to  the  souls  of  our  fel- 
lows will  indeed  not  happen  in  an  after- 
world,  nor  will  they  suner  in  a  physical 
hell  of  Dante,  or  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
physical  Paradise  of  Mahomet.  But  there 
is,  nevertheless,  for  the  souls  which  we 
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know,  for  the  souls  which  look  up  to  us  for 
instruction  and  assistance,  a  hell.  A  hell 
of  moral  doubt  and  despair  and  degrada- 
tion, a  hell  where  there  is  lire  enough  to 
scorch  the  roost  callous,  and  ice  enough 
to  nurob  the  warmest,  and  mud  to  clog 
and  bedraggle  the  most  noble  among  us. 
Yes.  There  is  a  hell  in  the  moral  world, 
and  there  is  heaven,  and  there  is  God ;  the 
heaven  of  satisfied  conscience,  the  God  of 
our  own  aspirations ;  and  from  this  heaven, 
from  the  sight  of  this  God,  it  is  in  our 
power  to  exclude  those  most  beloved  by 
us.  Shut  them  out  because  we  have  not 
the  courage  to  see  them  shiver  and  wince 
one  moment  in  the  cold  and  the  light  of 
truth ;  shut  them  out  and  leave  them  to 
wander  in  a  world  of  phantoms,  upon  the 
volcano  crust  of  that  hell  of  moral  disbe- 
lief, unaware  of  its  existence,  or,  aware 
too  late,  too  suddenly  of  the  crater  open- 
ing beneath  their  feet.  That  old  wom- 
an in  the  next  room  is  teaching,  feels 
bound  to  teach,  her  child  the  things  which 
she  looks  upon  as  truth.  And  shall  a  man 
like  you,  Vere,  refuse  to  teach  your  chil- 
dren what  you  know  to  be  true  ?  Will 
you  leave  them  to  believe  that  the  world 
and  man  and  God,  the  past  and  future  and 
present,  are  wholly  different  from  what 
they  really  are;  or  else  to  discover,  un- 
aided, with  slow  anguish  or  sudden  de- 
spair, that  all  is  different  from  what  they 
thought,  that  there  is  falsehood  where 
they  relied  on  truth,  and  evil  where  they 
looked  up  to  good ;  till  falsehood  and  evil 
shall  seem  everywhere,  and  truth  and 
good  nowhere  ?  You  spoke  of  the  moral 
oappiness  and  safety  of  your  children; 
will  you  let  them  consist  in  falsehood,  and 
depend  upon  the  duration  of  error  ?  Will 
vou  let  your  children  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing their  old  faith,  without  helping  them 
to  find  a  new. one?  Will  you  waste  so 
much  of  their  happiness  for  themselves, 
and  of  their  usefulness  for  the  world  ?  " 

Vere  did  not  answer ;  he  remained  as 
if  absorbed  in  thought,  nervously  tearing 
the  petals  off  a  rose  which  stood  in  the 
glass  before  him. 

^  Do  please  leave  that  flower  alone, 
Vere,"  remonstrated  Rheinhardt ;  "  that  is 
just  the  way  that  all  you  pessimists  behave 
—  pulling  to  pieces  the  few  pleasant  things 
which  nature  or  man  has  succeeded  in 
making,  because  the  world  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  it  might  be.  Such  a  nice  rose 
that  was,  the  very  apple  of  our  landlady's 
eye,  who  picked  it  to  afiford  you  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  supper,  and  you  have  merely 
made  a  mess  of  it  on  the  table-cloth. 
That's  what  comes  of  thinking  too  much 


about  responsibilities.  One  doesn't  see 
the  mischief  one's  fingers  are  up  to.'* 

And  Rheinhardt,  who  was  a  tidy  man, 
rose,  and  carefully  swept  the  pink  petals 
and  the  yellow  seeds  off  the  table  into  his 
hand,  and  thence  transferred  them  Into  a 
little  earthenware  jar  full  of  dry  rose- 
leaves,  which  he  kept,  in  true  eighteenth- 
century  stjle,  on  his  writing-table. 

"  That  IS  the  difiFerence  of  our  philoso- 
phies," he  remarked,  with  satisfaction ; 
**you  tear  to  pieces  the  few  roses  that  are 
given  us,  and  we  pick  up  their  leaves,  and 
get  the  pleasant  scent  of  them  even  when 
withered." 

"  The  definition  is  not  bad,"  put  in 
Baldwin,  throwing  a  bundle  of  fagots  on 
the  fire,  and  making  it  crackle  and  flare  up 
lustily,  flooding  the  room  with  ruddy 
light. 

Vere  turned  away  his  face  from  the 
glow,  and  looked  once  more,  vaguely  and 
wistfully,  into  the  bleak  blueness  of  com- 
mon and  downs  lying  chill  and  dim  in  the 
moonlight. 

"What  you  have  been  saying,  Bald- 
win," hp  at  last  remarked,  **  may  perhaps 
be  true.  It  may  be  that  it  woula  be  wiser 
to  teach  my  children  the  things  which  I 
believe  to  be  true.    But  you  see  I  love  my 

children  a  great  deal ;  and Well,  I 

mean  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  decision." 

"You  shirk  your  responsibilities,"  an- 
swered Baldwin,  "and  in  doing  so,  you 
take  upon  yourself  the  heaviest  responsi- 
bility of  any." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
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BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Agnosticism,  if  we  may  trust  some 
recent  indications,  is  passing  out  of  the 
jubilant  stage  and  entering  one  of  well- 
befitting  seriousness.  There  lies  the  ex- 
perience of  a  generation  between  the 
delirious  exultation  of  Harriet  Martineau 
over  her  "  Spring  in  the  Desert,"  and  the 
sober  sadness  of  the  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  this  review  on  "The  Respon- 
sibilities of  Unbelief."  The  creed  that 
"  philosophy  founded  on  science  is  the 
one  thing  needful,"  which  the  first  consid- 
ered to  be  "  the  crown  of  experience  and 
the  joy  of  life,"  has  become  to  the  second 
a  burden  and  a  sorrow  —  a  "spring"  in- 
deed, but  of  waters  of  Mara.  "  1  have 
been  shorn  of  my  belief,"  says  one  speaker 
in  Vernon  Lee's  dialogue,  "  I  am  emanci- 
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pated,  free,  superior ;  all  the  things  which 
a  thorough  materialist  is  in  the  eyes  of 
materialists.  But  1  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  perfection  of  being  a  hypocrite,  of 
daring  to  pretend  to  my  own  soul  that 
this  belief  of  ours,  this  truth,  is  not  bitter 
and  abominable,  arid  and  icy  to  our 
hearts." 

No  reader  of  this  thoughtful  and  pow- 
erful paper  can  fail  to  see  that  the  indig- 
nant antagonism  which  the  earlier  blatant 
atheism  called  forth,  ought  now  to  give 
place  to  mournful  recognition  of  the  later 
Agnosticism  as  a  phase  through  which 
many  of  the  most  luminious  intellects  of 
our  time  are  doomed  to  pass;  the  light 
which  is  in  them  waning  till  the  thin  cres- 
cent  disappears.  That  it  will  be  renewed 
again  in  the  lustre  of  its  fulness  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  for  this  Agnosticism  is  no  un- 
faithfulness to  the  true  God  of  love  and 
righteousness.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  Agnostic  fails  to  find  that  God  where 
be  persists  in  exclusively  looking  for  him 
—  namely,  in  the  order  of  the  physical 
world  —  that  the  darkness  has  fallen  on 
his  soul.  Perhaps  the  example  of.  Agnos- 
ticism, as  the  last  result  of  a  logically 
vicious  method  of  religious  inquiry,  may 
not  be  useless  in  awaking  us  to  the  dan- 
gers of  that  method  which  has  hitherto 
been  used  indiscriminately  by  friends  as 
well  as  foes  of  faith. 

All  methods  of  religious  inquiry  re- 
solve themselves  into  two  —  that  which 
seeks  God  in  the  outer  world,  and  that 
which  seeks  him  in  the  world  within. 
Out  of  the  first  came  the  old  nature-wor- 
ship, and  dim,  chaotic  gods  with  myths 
alternately  beautiful  and  sweet,  and  lustful, 
cruel,  and  grotesque ;  the  Greek  stories 
which  Vernon  Lee  recalls  of  Zeus  and 
Chronos  and  Cybele,  and  the  wilder  tales 
of  ruder  races,  of  Moloch  and  Astarte, 
Woden  and  Thor.  In  "the  ages  before 
morality,*'  the  mixed  character  of  the  gods 
drawn  out  of  nature,  and  who  represented 
her  mixed  aspects  of  good  and  evil,  was 
not  felt  to  be  incongruous  or  unworthy 
of  worship.  As  morality  dawned  more 
clearly  the  gods  were  divided  between 
good  and  evil,  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimanes, 
Osiris  and  Typhon,  the  Devs  and  Asuras. 
Some  ages  later,  in  the  deeply  specula- 
tive era  of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the 
character  of  the  author  of  nature  and 
creator  of  the  world  presented  itself  as  so 
dark  a  problem  that  many  schools  of 
Gnostics  —  Basilidians,  Marcionites,  Va- 
lentinians  — deemed  him  to  be  an  evil  or 
fallen  god,  against  whom  the  supreme 
and  good  God  sent  Christ  to  recall  man- 
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kind  to  a  higher  obedience.  The  loftiest 
point  ever  reached,  or  probably  attainable, 
by  this  method  of  religion  was  the  deism 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries; and  to  reach  it  two  things  were 
needful  not  included  in  the  problem  ^- 
namely,  that  those  who  found  so  jrood  a 
God  in  nature  should  have  looked  for  hinn 
there  from  the  vantage  ground  of  Chris- 
tian tradition  gained  by  the  opposite 
method ;  and  secondly,  that  they  should 
have  been  yet  in  ignorance  concerning 
much  in  nature  which  is  now  known,'and 
so  have  raised  their  induction  from  im- 
perfect premises.  Pope,  the  typical  poet 
of  this  deism,  could  say  as  the  result  of 
his  survey  of  things  :  — 

One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is,  is  right. 

Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knows 
somewhat  of  the  doctrines  of  the  "strug- 
gle for  existence"  and  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest,"  when  he  has  cast  his  glance 
around  on  nature,  "red  in  tooth  and  claw 
with  ravin,"  and  on  all  her  "  secret  deeds  ** 
of  wastefulness  of  the  seeds  of  joy  and 
life  —  feels  that  he  can  only  "  fall " 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
Which  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God. 

The  second  method  of  religious  inquiry, 
which  seeks  for  God  in  the  inner  world  of 
spirit  and  conscience,  leads  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  even  though  it  be  but 
"in  a  glass  darkly"  that  the  mirror  of 
the  soul  receives  the  divine  reflection, 
and  many  a  blur  of  human  error  has  beea 
mistaken  for  a  feature  of  the  divine  coun* 
tenance.  The  prophets  of  all  time  who 
have  beard  in  their  souls  the  voice  of 
God  and  have  cried  aloud,  "Thus  saith 
the  High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,"  and  the  faithful  who  have  heark- 
ened to  them  because  their  hearts  echoed 
their  prophecies,  have  been  together  keep- 
ing step,  till  now  Christianity  in  all  its 
more  vitalized  forms,  and  theism  as  every- 
where superseding  the  elder  deism,  alike 
afBrm  the  absolute  goodness  of  God,  dis- 
carding everything  in  earlier  dogmas 
repugnant  thereto.  The  first  method  — 
the  external  —  being  the  one  to  which 
Agnostics  have  exclusively  had  recourse, 
it  follows  inevitably  that  the  result  is,  as 
we  see,  the  denial  of  religion,  because 
they  do  not  find  in  nature  what  nature 
(consulted  exclusively)  cannot  teach. 

Of  course  the  Agnostic  may  here  inter- 
pose and  say  that  the  test  of  the  truth  of 
the  second  method  must  be  to  check  it  by 
the  first,  and  see  whether  God,  as  he  actu- 
ally works  in  nature,  bears  out  the  char- 
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acter  which  we  derive  from  the  testimony 
of  our  hearts.  Such  checking  is  every 
way  rijrht  —  nay,  it  it  is  inevitable.  No 
thoughtful  man  can  avoid  doing  it,  and 
encountering  thereby  all  the  strain  of 
faith.  But  the  difference  lies  in  this,  with 
which  method  do  we  begin^  and  to  which 
do  we  assign  the  primary  importance  ?  If 
we  first  loolv  for  God  outside  of  us,  we 
shall  usually  stop  at  what  we  find  there. 
If  we  first  look  for  him  within,  we  may 
afterwards  face  with  illumined  eyes  the 
mystery  of  nature*s  shadows.  The  man 
who  has  found  his  God  in  conscience  and 
in  prayer  may  indeed  shudder  and  trem- 
ble and  *Mift  lame  hands  of  faith,  and 
grope"  when  he  sees  all  the  misery  and 
agony  of  creation.  But  as  he  did  not  first 
find  God  in  nature,  neither  will  he  Jose 
hold  on  God  because  nature  is  to  him  in- 
explicable. He  will  fall  back  on  the  inner 
worship  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
teacher  of  all  mercy  and  justice ;  and 
trust  that  he  who  bids  him  to  be  merciful 
and  just,  cannot  be  otherwise  himself 
than  all-merciful,  all-righteous.  He  will, 
in  short,  exercise,  and  can  logically  exer- 
cise, faith,  in  its  simple  and  essential 
form  — i.e.y  trust  in  one  who  has  a  claim 
to  be  trusted  as  a  friend  already  known, 
not  a  stranger  whom  he  approaches  with- 
out prior  acquaintance.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  man  who  has  even  succeeded  in 
constructing  some  idea  of  a  good  God  out 
of  the  inductions  of  physical  science,  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  when  (as  hap- 
pens to  all  in  our  generation)  his  re- 
searches, pushed  further,  seem  to  lead 
him,  not  to  a  perfectly  benevolent  being, 
but  to  one  whose  dealings  with  his  crea- 
tion appear  so  blended  of  kindness,  and 
of  something  that  looks  like  cruelty,  that 
he  finds  it  easiest  to  leap  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  has  no  existence  or  no  moral 
nature,  ralher  than  that  he  should  be  so 
inconsistent. 

These  are  the  obvious  results  of  the 
use  of  the  two  methods  of  religious  in- 
quiry, as  used  by  men  in  all  ages.  But  I 
have  attempted  to  define  them  here,  be- 
cause I  am  anxious  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  (which  1  deem  to  be  one  of  great 
importance)  that  modern  Agnosticism,  as 
distinguished  from  earlier  forms  of  disbe- 
lief, has  bound  itself  to  the  physical-sci- 
ence method,  and  renounced  appeal  to  the 
inner  witness  to  the  character  of  God,  by 
adopting  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  na- 
ture of  conscience,  and  thereby  discred* 
iting  forever  its  testimony,  as  regards 
cither  morals  or  religion.  This  theory, 
as  all  the  world  now  knows,   is   tliat   ot 
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hereditary  conscience ;  the  theory  that 
our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  nothing 
more  than  the  inherited  set  of  our  brains 
in  favor  of  the  class  of  actions  which  have 
been  found  by  our  ancestors  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  tribe,  and  against 
those  of  an  opposite  tendency.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  "eternal  and  immutable  morality," 
but  all  orders  of  intelligent  beings  must 
by  degrees  make  for  themselves  what 
Vernon  Lee  aptly  calls  a  "rule  of  the 
road,"  applicable  to  their  particular  con- 
venience.* Thus  at  one  and  the  same 
blow  the  moral  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil  are  exploded,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
tingently expedient  or  inexpedient,  and 
the  rank  of  iht  faculty  whereby  we  rec- 
ognize them  is  dfegraded  from  that  of  the 
loftiest  in  human  nature  to  that  of  a  mere 
inherited  prejudice.  How  this  theory 
overturns  the  foundations  of  morals,  and 
by  so  doing  deprives  religion  of  its  firm- 
est basis,  and  so  clears  the  way  for  Ag- 
nosticism, will  become  more  evident  the 
more  we  reflect  on  the  matter.  A  better 
example  of  the  working  of  the  doctrine 
could  not  be  desired  than  that  afforded 
in  a  passage  in  this  very  article,  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  fragment  of  autobi- 
ography. Baldwin,  the  character  in  the 
dialogue  who  obviously  represents  the 
writer's  own  views,  after  expressing  the 
intense  desire  he  has  felt  to  believe  in 
"  the  beautiful  dreams  which  console 
other  men,"  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

Instead  of  letting  myself  believe,  I  forced 
myself  to  doubt  and  examine  all  the  more ;  I 
forced  myself  to  study  all  the  subjects  which 
seemed  as  if  they  must  make  my  certainty  of 
evil  only  stronger  and  stronger.  I  instinctively 
hated  science,  because  science  had  destroyed 
my  belies  in  justice  and  mercy;  I  forced  my- 
self, for  a  while,  to  read  only  scientific  books. 
Well,  I  was  rewarded.  Little  by  little  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  all  my  misery  had  origi- 
nated in  a  total  misconception  of  the  relative 

•  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  in  his  **  Descent  of  Man,'* 
expressly  instances  the  worker  bees  as  a  ca^e  wherein 
"conscience"  raic;ht  approve  of  the  massacre  of  our 
brother  drones.  It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  remind 
readers  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  philosophy 
or  history  of  ethics  that  the  older  schools  »)f  "inde- 
pendent morality  taught  that  actions  were  "  ri;3;ht  ** 
or"\\ronR,**  as  lines  are  "right"  (/>.,  strai:jhi)  or 
"wrunx  from"  straightness,  and  th.it  (according  to 
Clarke's  definition  of  the  doctrine)  **  these  eternal  dif- 
ferences make  it  fit  for  the  creatures  so  lo  act,  they  lav 
on  them  an  obligation  so  to  do,  sepa/nte  from  the  will 
of  God  and  antecedently  to  any  prospect  of  advantage 
or  reward."  Mr.  Herbert  Spenctr  abjures  both  the 
doctrine  and  the  metaphor.  He  s.iys :  *'  Acts  are  called 
gf>odor  b.A  according  as  they  are  well  ox  iil  jidjusied  to 
cnd'i."     Now  this  is  exactly  what  tiie  grand  o.J  firms 


«» 


ri^ht  and  wrong  do  not  imply.     A  line  is  uot  'Tight 
bccauho  it  runs  in  a  certain  direction,  but  because  of  its 
character  of  straightness. 


It  onlv  thai  which 


:ntal to 
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all  hands  admitted  to  be  the  nearest  to 

God,  and  the  one  finest  to  bear  witness 

of  ihe   regarding  him.    "  God  is  with  mortals  by 

ind,  that  right  and  wrong  ;  ^ons^-jen^g  .■  has  been  generally  assumed 

inducive  or  detri-   ^^  ^^  axiom  in  theological  argument,  and 

neMoinumamiv,    Christianity  itself,  by  its   dogma   of   the 

,ns  with  one  another; '  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  only  con ie- 

;o  explain  them,  except   "^ted  the  conviction  of  Ihe  wisest  Pagans 

■ 'i-atthereis  "aHolySpiritthroned  within 

i,  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds  the  Guar- 

laliiieg.  I  dian  and  Observer,  who  draws  towards  us 

lations, !  as  we  draw  towards  him."  •     On  the  side 

behind    qJ  philosophy,  this  same  moral  faculty  was 

'"    by  the  long  line  of  noblest  teachers,  be- 

JJ   ginning  in  Plaio  and  culminating  in  Kant. 

'^f ,  allotted  a  place  of  exceptional  honor  and 

'  -icurity.     Moral   truths   they  held  to  be 

„  ^     necessary  "  truths,  and  our  knowledge 

III   of 'them  intuitive  and  transcendental;  and 

.    even   the  lower  schools,  while  making  a 

the   different  lest  o(  the  morality  of  actions, 

uniformly  allotted  to  the  sense  of  moral 

obligation  a  supreme  place  in  human  na- 

How  changed  is  the  view  we  are  per. 
milted  by  Darwinism  to  take  of  this 
crowned  and  sceptred  impostor  in  our 
breasts,  who  claimed  so  high  an  origin, 
and  has  so  base  an  one  I  That  "still 
small  voice"  to  which  we  were  wont  to 
liearken  reverently,  what  is  it  then,  but 
the  echo  of  the  rude  cheers  and  hisses 
greeted  the  acts 


that  they  were  referabTe  only  lo  human  being; 
in  their  vaiious  relations  with  one  anothei 
(hat  it  was  impossible  to  explain  them,  ei 
with  reference  to  human  society,  and  th; 
ask  (or  moral  aims  and  moral  methods  of  i 
physical  forces,  which  had  no  moral  quali 
and  which  were  not  subject  (o  social  relat 
or  to  ask  for  them  o(  any  Will  hi 
those  forces,  and  who  was  equally  independc 
of  those  human  and  social  necessiiiei  which 
alone  accounted  (or  a  disiinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  was  simply  to  expect  one  set  of 
la  from  objects  which  could  only  pre- 


light  and  color  lobe  perceived  by  the 
Why  go  into  details?     Vou  know 
school  of  philosophy  to  which  [  adhere  has 
traced  all  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  to 
the  perceptions,  enforced  upon  man  by  man- 
kind, and  upon  mankind  by  man,  of  the  differ. 

to  the  higher  development  and  greater  happi- 

conducive  only  to  their  degradation  and  ex- 
tinction (p.  173). 

Here  is  the  doctrine  of  inherited  con- 
science clearly  posed  as  lying  at  the  very 
root  of  Vernon  Lee's  Agnosticism,  .nd 
closing  the  door  against  the  ' 
belief   that  his   intuitions  of  ji 
mercy  had  their  origin  in  the  Maker  of 
The  importance  of  this  matter  is  so  great, 
and  yet  has  been  so  little  noticed  from  the 
theological  side,  that  I  trust  1  shall  be 
pardoned   for  devoting   to  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  this 


uriicle. 


Hitherto  religion  has  either  been  avow- 
edly founded  (as  by  the  second  method  of 
inquiry  aboi'e  described)  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  or  has  appealed 
the  raiification  of  the  argumen 
from  external  nature.  The  highest  faculty 
in  us  —  as  we  deemed  it  to  be  —  was  00 


longed-tor  |  ^^1^;^^  they  thought  useful  or  the  reverse 

"*  '"  '"1  I  —those  barbarous  forefathers  who  howled 

'  I  for  joy  round  the  wicker  images  wherein 

'■  '  Ihe    Druids   burned   their  captives,   and 

yelled  under  every  scaffold  of  the  martyrs 

of  truth  and  liberty  i     That  solid  ground 

of   transcendental   knowledge,   which   we 

imagined  the  deepest  thinker  of  Ihe  world 

had  sounded  for  us,  and  proved  firm  as  a 

rock,  what  is  it  but  the  shifting  sand-heaps 

of  our  ancestral  impressions.  —  nay,  rather 

let  us  say,  the  mental  kitchen  midtUm  of 

'j"'  ^*  I  generations  of  savagi 

drawn  ^  ,.  ,,,-     „„„,,„:„'•„ 


•  When  Mr.  Darwi 


D  rvvactiaff  that  jud| 


in  thi  I< 


nngint  oi 


ivhen  prefiirins  I'hia  hook,  Mr.  liirwii 

which  I  presMd  on  him  olScmpli'i  I 
"Metn|>hyiiccl£lhick"  Kcreiume 
alur,  I  believe,  a  cuttory  inipHLoiL 


estimate  of 
ce  of  so  little  consequence,  I  ask, 
"  '"'  I  that  our  clergy  lake  so  Utile  notice  of  it? 
end  tnel  ^°  ""*  ''  ^'^'"^  *''*'  ''  bears  ruinouslv, 
■.hfTein  and  cannot  fail  so  to  l>ear,  first  on  morals, 
to  him  I  ilien  on  religion.  With  the  deleclion  of 
■innenf  conscience  as  a  mere  prejudice  must  end 
\viyM  the  solemn  farce  of  moral  struggle,  of 
li" 0"  P'ni'*"ce  and  of  remorse.  As  well  might 
sn,  thsi  we  be  expected  to  continue  so  to  struggle 
iciiviiY.  and  to  repent,  holding  this  view  of  con- 
lon'ihai  science,  as  the  company  at  a  tianct  might 
:  \\t  hid  be  expected  to  continue  to  gape  awestruck 
rfDi'the   ''  '"  apparition  which  has  been  pounced 
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upon  and  exposed  as  a  vu1g;ar  and  ia:no- 
rant  medium!  And  with  the  discreditin<T 
of  conscience  as  a  divinely  constituted 
^ide  and  monitor  must  end  the  possibil- 
ity of  approaching  God  through  it,  and  of 
arguing  from  its  lessons  of  righteousness 
that  he  who  made  it  must  be  righteous 
likewise. 

The  thinker  who  will  sift  this  doctrine 
of  hereditary  conscience,  and  divide  the 
^ains  of  truth  which  it  doubtless  contains 
from  the  large  heap  o5 errors  and  assump- 
tions, will  do  the  world  a  noble  service, 
and  effect  more  to  dispel  A<!nosticism 
than  by  any  other  piece  of  philosophical 
work.  That  there  is  something  in  our 
consciousness  (sometimes  confounded 
with  conscience)  which  may  be  truly 
traced  to  inheritance,  is  probable  —  per- 
haps certain.  That  there  is  much  else 
which  cannot  be  so  traced  is  much  more 
certain.  To  prove  that  such  is  the  case  it 
would  be  enough  to  analyze  two  well-de- 
fined and  almost  universal  sentiments. 
One  is  the  anticipation  common  to  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  and  the  motif  oi  half  the 
literature  of  the  world,  that  justice  will 
hi  done  —  done  somehow,  somewhere,  by 
some  power  personal  as  God,  or  imper- 
sonal as  the  Buddhist  karma*  Consider- 
ing that  no  experience  of  anv,  even  of 
the  very  happiest  generation  of  mankind, 
can  have  justified,  much  less  originated, 
this  expectation,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
have  had  some  source  altogether  different 
from  that  of  an  hereditary  **setof  brains," 
arising  out  of  accumulated  and  persistent 
experience.  Another  sentiment  common 
to  ail  civilized  nations  in  our  day  is  the 
duty  of  preserving  human  life,  even  in 
the  case  of  deformed  and  diseased  in- 
fants. This  sentiment  is  not  only  like 
the  anticipation  of  justice  authorized  by 
experience,  and  inexplicable  by  the  theory 
that  moral  judgments  arise  out  of  such 
experience,  but  is  in  diametrical  opposi- 
tion to  anything  which  experience  can 
have  taught  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  being  in  precise  contradiction  of  and 
rebellion  against  the  great  Darwinian  law 
of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Were 
our  moral  impressions  merely  the  result 
of  ancestral  experience,  the  nations  of 
Europe  at  this  hour  must  have  come  to 
regard  the  Spartan  practice  of  infanticide 
as  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  imperative 
of  moral  obligations.  I  have  never  heard, 
however,  that  even  the  Chinese,  who  have 
been  killing  their  superfluous  babies  by 
thousands  for  ages,  have  professed  to 
consider  it  a  duty^  or  anything  better  than 
a  cooveoient  practice  to  do  so.    Their 


governors,  indeed,  have  again  and  again 
issued  edicts  against  infanticide  as  a 
crime. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  con- 
science fails  to  explain  some  of  the  most 
salient  phenomena  for  which  it  proposes 
to  account;  nay,  even  in  one  of  the  in- 
stances chosen  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself, 
egregiously  misses  the  mark.  In  "The 
Descent  of  Man,"  the  author  describes 
repentance  as  the  natural  return  of  kindly 
feelings,  when  anger  has  subsided.  But 
even  his  favorite  observation  of  animals 
might  have  shown  him  that  animosity, 
once  excited  between  dogs  or  horses,  has 
no  tendency  to  subside  and  give  place  to 
friendship,  but  rather  to  become  more  in- 
tense; and  in  the  case  of  men,  the  old 
Roman  knew  better  when  he  remarked, 
Propriiim  humani  ingenii  est  odisse  quern 
Iceseris,  Every  bitter  word  and  unkind 
action  (as  those  who  have  ever  said  or 
done  them  know  only  too  well)  renders 
the  return  to  kindly  feelings  more  and 
more  difficult,  till  nothing  short  of  a  men- 
tal revolution  (rarely  effected,  I  imagine, 
without  the  aid  of  religion)  enables  us  to 
forgive  those  whom  we  have  injured. 
The  really  childish  caricature  of  the  awful 
phenomena  of  repentance  and  remorse 
which  the  amiable  philosopher,  who  it 
would  seem  never  needed  repentance,  de- 
vised out  of  the  depth  of  the  scientific 
imagination  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  shallowness  of  this  new 
theory  of  ethics. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  this 
doctrine  should  have  found  acceptance  on 
the  authority  of  one,  who,  however  great 
as  a  naturalist,  was  neither  a  moralist  nor 
a  metaphysician,  at  a  juncture  when  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  all  drive  us  only  too 
much  in  the  direction  of  physical  inquiry 
as  the  road  to  truth.  The  passionate  love 
for  nature's  beauty,  the  ardent  curiosity 
concerning  her  secrets,  which  belong  in 
these  days  not  only  to  artists  and  men  of 
science,  but  more  or  less  to  us  all,  have 
turned  the  whole  current  of  thought  to- 
wards natural  external  phenomena.  And 
simultaneously  with  this  set  of  the  tide, 
the  increasing  keenness  and  subtlety  of 
our  feelings  and  width  of  our  sympathies 
cause  us  to  notice  the  evil  latent  among 
these  natural  phenomena,  as  was  never 
done  by  any  previous  generation  of  men. 
We  bring  things  to  the  bar  of  moral  judg- 
ment which  our  fathers  never  dreamed  of 
questioning.  We  writhe  as  the  long  pan- 
orama of  suffering  and  destruction  is  un- 
rolled before  our  eyes  from  the  earliest 
geologic  time  to  the  present;  nor  can  we 
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sit  down  contented  as  they  were  with 
such  explanations  of  it  as  a  reference  to 
"Adam's  transgression,"  or  pa<i;es  of  the 
easy  optimism  of  Archbishop  King.  Our 
minds  are  distracted,  our  very  hearts  are 
wruns:  by  such  thoughts  as  those  exposed 
in  Mill's  "Essays  on  Religion,"  even 
while  we  justly  charge  him  with  exaggera- 
tion of  the  evil,  and  understatement  of 
the  happiness  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
blink  these  questions  in  our  generation, 
and  it  is  a  cruel  enhancement  of  our  diffi 
culties  that  at  such  a  time  this  hateful 
doctrine  of  hereditary  conscience  should 
have  been  broached  to  drive  us  out  of  the 
best  shelter  of  faith — the  witness  of  a 
reliable  moral  consciousness  to  the  right- 
eousness and  mercy  of  our  Maker. 

Nor  does  the  evil  stop  even  here,  for 
the  action  and  reaction  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion on  one  another  is  interminable. 
Evolutionism  has  originated  the  theory  of 
hereditary  conscience,  and  that  theory 
has  had  a  large  share  in  producing  mocf- 
em  Agnosticism,  and  again  Agnosticism 
is  undermining  practical  ethics  in  all  di- 
rections. Vernon  Lee  feels  deeply  "  the 
responsibilities  of  unbelief."  But  are 
not  such  sentiments  the  last  failing  wail 
of  melody  from  a  chord  already  §napped  ? 
Let  me  explain  why  I  think  that  almost 
every  virtue  is  destined  to  perish  one 
after  another,  or  at  least  to  shrink  and 
fade,  if  Agnosticism  prevail  among  man- 
kind. 

Morality,  on  the  Agnostic  projection,  of 
course  limits  its  scope  to  the  field  of  hu- 
man relations.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
risen  out  of  them,  and  to  have  no  mean- 
ing beyond  them.  Man  has  brothers,  and 
to  them  he  owes  duty.  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  a  father,  and  can  owe  him  no  duty. 
Altruism  remains  the  sole  virtue,  piety 
being  exploded.  In  the  language  of  di- 
vines, the  second  great  commandment  of 
the  law  is  still  in  force,  but  we  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  first. 

Here  at  the  starting-point  arises  a  doubt 
whether  Agnosticism  does  not  fling  away, 
with  the  obligation  to  love  God,  the  best 
practical  help  towards  fulfilling  his  own 
law  and  loving  our  neighbor.  The  senti- 
ments which  religion  teaches  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  very  best  qualified  to 
produce  altruism.  For  one  so  amiably 
constituted  as  Mr.  Darwin,  ready  to  love 
all  his  neighbors  by  nature,  and  where  he 
quarrels  with  them  to  return  equally  nat- 
urally to  friendly  sentiments,  there  are  at 
least  ninety-nine  persons  who  "love  their 
friends  and  hate  their  enemies,"  and  feel  at 
the  best  only  indifference  to  those  very 


large  classes  of  their  fellow-creatures  in- 
cluded in  the  stupid,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
disagreeable.  Probably  every  Christian 
and  theist  who  has  tried  conscientiously  to 
"love  his  neighbor  as  himself"  has  expe- 
rienced an  imperative  necessity  to  call  up 
ideas  and  feelings  derived  from  his  love 
of  God  to  help  him  in  the  often  difficult 
achievement.  It  has  been  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  and  all-adorable  Being,  on  which 
his  heart  has  reposed  when  sickened  with 
human  falsehooch and  folly.  It  has  been 
in  the  remembrance  of  God's  patience 
and  forgiveness  to  himself  that  he  has 
learned  pity  and  pardon  for  his  offending 
brothers.  One  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropists of  the  past  generation,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  told  Mary  Carpenter  that 
when  he  saw  a  filthy,  degraded  creature 
in  the  streets,  his  feelings  of  repulsion 
were  almost  unconquerable,  till  he  forci- 
bly recalled  to  mind  that  God  made  that 
ipiserable  man,  and  that  he  should  meet 
him  hereafter  in  heaven.  Then  came 
always,  he  said,  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  go  with  a  chas- 
tened spirit  about  his  work  of  mercy. 
The  notion  (which  I  have  heard  a  noted 
atheist  expound  in  a  lecture)  that  we  can- 
not love  our  brothers  thoroughly  till  we 
have  renounced  our  Father  and  our  eter- 
nal home,  seems  to  me  simply  absurd. 
If  univeri<al  benevolence  be  the  one  su- 
preme virtue,  then  again  we  may  say, "  .5"/ 
Dieu  fCexistaitpas  ilfaudrait  rinventer^"* 
if  it  were  merely  that  belief  in  him  should 
help  us  to  that  virtue. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  side  of  God 
that  the  morality  of  Agnosticism  stops 
short.  All  the  personal  duties  which,  on 
the  Kantian  system,  a  man  "owes  to 
himself,"  and  which  were  inculcated  fore- 
most of  all  by  the  older  religious  ethics, 
because  they  tended  directly  to  the  su- 
preme end  of  creation  and  the  approach 
of  finite  souls  to  divine  holiness,  these 
lofty  personal  duties  are  retained  in  the 
new  ethics  only  on  the  secondary  and 
practically  wholly  insufficient  grounds  of 
their  subservience  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community. 

Thus,  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
elder  morality  corresponding  to  the  three- 
fold aspects  of  human  life  —  religious 
duty,  which  was  laid  on  man  as  a  son  of 
God,  personal  duty,  laid  on  him  as  a  ra- 
tional free  agent,  and  social  duty,  laid  oa 
him  as  a  member  of  the  community  —  the 
last  alone  survives  in  Agnostic  ethics. 
Two-thirds  of  the  provinces  of  morality 
have  been  abandoned  at  one  sweep,  as  by 
retreating  Rome  in  her  decadence.     But, 
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I  ask,  is  the  hope  of  preserving  the  re- 
mainder from  the  barbarian  hosts  of  self 
ishness  and  passion  any  the  better?  Is 
it  more  easy  to  make  men  philanthropists 
when  we  have  given  up  the  effort  to  make 
them  saints?  Surely  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Even  for  our  neighbor's  own  sake 
there  is  nothing  we  can  ever  do  for  him 
half  so  useful  as  to  be  ourselves  the  very 
noblest,  purest,  holiest  men  and  women 
we  know  how.  The  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  personal  duties  appears  to 
be  the  first  step  towards  the  right  per- 
formance of  the  highest  social  duties. 

Deprived  of  two-thirds  of  its  original 
empire  and  dethroned  from  its  high  seat 
of  judgment,  does  there  yet  perchance 
remain  for  duty,  as  understood  by  the 
Agnostic,  some  special  sanctions,  some 
more  close  and  tender,  if  not  equally  lofty 
and  solemn  claims,  than  those  which 
belonged  to  it  under  the  older  theistic 
schemes?  Such  would  seem  to  be  the 
persuasion  of  many  amongst  those  who 
have  felt  "the  responsibilities  of  un- 
belief," perhaps  of  all  the  best  minds 
amongst  them  —  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, George  Eliot,  and  now,  obviously,  of 
Vernon  Lee.  This  thoughtful  writer  is 
actually  of  opinion  that  the  belief  in  an 
immortal  life  is  an  "enervating "one,  and 
that  there  is  a  "moral  tonic"  in  believing 
that  "there  is  no  place  beyond  the  grave 
where  folly  and  selfishness  may  be  expi- 
ated and  retrieved,  and  that,  whatever 
good  may  be  done,  must  be  done  in  this 
world."  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  mental 
conditions  out  of  which  such  a  judgment 
as  this  can  have  arisen.  It  is  true  that 
an  immeasurable  ^//y,  an  almost  limitless 
indulgence,  seems  the  natural  sentiment 
which  should  flood  the  heart  of  one  who 
looks  on  his  brother  men,  and  thinks  that 
all  their  pains  and  sorrows  are  to  lead 
only  to  the  grave;  that  all  their  aspira- 
tions and  struggles  and  prayers  are  des- 
tined to  eternal  disappointment;  that  all 
the  love  of  which  their  hearts  are  full  is 
ready  to  be  spilled,  like  precious  wine,  in 
the  dust.  But  these  mournful  feelings 
are  assuredly  the  "enervating"  ones,  for 
nothing  can  be  so  enervating  as  despair. 
What  "moral  tonic"  can  there  be  in  the 
conviction  that,  whether  we  labor  or  sit 
still,  sacrifice  our  life-blood  for  our  broth- 
er, or  sacrifice  him  to  our  selfishness,  it 
will  soon  be  all  one  to  him  and  to  us  ? 

We  have  all  heard  much  from  pulpits 
of  the  virtue  of  faith  and  the  virtue  of 
charity;  but  I  think  we  hear  too  little  of 
the  virtue  of  hope,  which  completes  the 
trinity,  and  is  an  indivisible  part  of  it. 


We  are  so  constituted  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  exercise  charity  persistently 
without  both  faith  and  hope,  like  Aaron 
and  Hur,  to  sustain  our  sinking  arms. 
Without  faith  in  the  divine  germ  of  good- 
ness buried  in  every  human  breast,  we 
cannot  labor  for  the  higher  welfare  of  our 
brother,  or  afford  him  that  nobler  sympa- 
thy, without  which  to  give  all  our  goods 
to  feed  him  profiteth  nothing.  And  with- 
out hope  in.  a  future,  stretching  out  before 
him  in  infinite  vistas  of  joy  and  holiness, 
we  cannot  attach  due  importance  to  his 
moral  welfare;  we  cannot  measure  the 
sin  of  misguiding  and  corrupting  him,  or 
the  glory  of  leading  him  to  virtue.  Nay, 
in  a  larger  sense,  philanthropy  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  the  very  flowers 
of  Agnosticism,  must  wither,  if  unwa- 
tered  by  hope.  We  must  needs  work  on 
one  hypothesis  or  the  other.  Either  all 
men  are  destined  to  an  immortal  existence, 
or  else  they  will  perish  at  death,  and  the 
earth  itself  will  grow  old  and  sustain  life 
no  longer  on  its  barren  breast,  and  then 
all  the  hopes  and  virtues  and  triumphs  of 
the  human  race  will  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
no  conscious  mind  in  all  the  hollow  uni- 
verse remembering  that  man  ever  had 
existence. 

Is  it  aot  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  former 
idea  is  "enervating,"  and  the  latter  a 
"  moral  tonic  "  ?  A  moral  curare^  I  should 
take  it  to  be,  paralyzing  will  and  motion.* 

But  if  Agnostic  ethics  be  thus  miserably 
defective  —  if  they  be  narrow  in  their 
scope  and  poor  in  their  aim  of  conferring 
transitory  happiness  on  a  perishing  race 
—  if  they  have  no  basis  in  a  pure  reason 
or  a  divinely  taught  conscience,  but  appeal 
only  to  a  shifting  and  semi-barbarous 
prejudice  —  if,  even  from  the  point  of 
vievv  of  sentiment,  they  lack  the  motives 
which  are  best  calculated  to  inspire  zeal 

♦  We  are  now  told,  as  the  latest  Krand  discovery  of 
Darwinism,  that  Man  in  ^oine  generations  to  come, 
will  be  "a  toothless,  hairless,  slow-limbed  animal,  in- 
cap.^ble  of  ♦•xteudcd  'ocomoiion.  His  feel  will  have  no 
division  t\  toes,  and  he  will  be  very  averse  to'ightinsj." 
(See  N inetrenth  Century^  May,  1S83,  p.  7<;q.)  I  con- 
gratulate tho^e  who  tninic  it  nifficient  reward  to  antici- 
pate "posthumous  activjiies"  among  these  "men  of 
the  future  I"  Kven  as  I  \\Tile  this  page  a  prcfonnd 
remark  on  the  heart-paralyrmjj  effects  of  Agnostic 
hopelessness  on  a  very  noble  intellect  has  come  to  my 
hand.  In  a  letter  in  the  Spectator^  May  12,  18S3,  Mr. 
Eubuie  Kvans,  writing  nf  tieorge  Liiof,  says  :  "Who- 
ever lioids  that  human  life  is  h.ttle  better  than  a  va:it 
waste-heap  of  blighted  possibilities  will,  however  ten- 
der he  may  be  towards  tlie  objects  of  specialized  affec- 
.tion,  yet  naturally  fail  in  \.\\^\.  keenness  of  love  towards 
all  living,  which  is  the  only  safesuard  against  the  subtler 
proces;",  of  cruelty.  Beneath  her  philosophy  lay  a  heart 
feminme  when  siirred  to  tenderness  towards  the  indi- 
vidual, but  hopeless,  and  therefore  in  a  wav  merciless, 
towards  the  race.  The  atm<»-^phere  of  the  worker  is  the 
le?den  atmosphere  of  fate  in  which  human  frailty  meets 
DO  mercy,  and  human  longing  can  find  no  hope. ' 
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and  self-sacrifice;  then  it  is  surely  time 
for  hij^h-minded  Agnostics  to  recognize 
that  their  laudable  efforts  to  construct  a 
morality  on  the  ruins  of  religion  has  failed, 
and  must  ever  fail.  The  dilemma  is  more 
terrible  than  they  have  yet  contemplated. 
They  have  imagined  that  they  had  merely 
to  choose  between  morality  with  religion, 
or  morality  without  religion.  But  the 
only  choice  for  them  is  between  morality 
and  religion  together,  or  the  relinquish- 
ment both  of  morality  and  religion.  They 
were  sanguine  enough  to  think  they  could 
rescue  the  compass  of  duty  from  the 
wreck  of  faith ;  but  their  hope  was  vain, 
and  the  well-meaning  divers  among  them 
who  have  gone  in  search  of  it  have  come 
up  with  a  handful  of  sea-tangle. 

Much  false  lustre  has,  I  think,  been 
cast  over  a  creed  which  is  in  truth  the 
»*  City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  by  the  high 
altruistic  sentiments  and  hopes  of  cer- 
tain illustrious  Agnostics.  George  Eliot*s 
aspiration  to  join  the  "choir  invisible," 
whose  voices  are  **  the  music  of  the 
world;"  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  gener- 
ous desire  for  "posthumous  beneficent 
activity,"  have  thrown,  for  a  time,  over  it 
a  light  as  from  a  sun  which  has  set.  For 
myself,  I  confess  there  seems  to  me  some- 
thing infinitely  pathetic  in  these  lonfrings 
of  men  and  women,  who  once  hoped  tor  a 
"house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens,"  amid  "the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,"  but  who  are  fain  now 
to  be  content  with  such  ghosts  of  hope  as 
these.  The  millennium  of  Darwinism  for 
the  "surviving  fittest  "  of  the  human  race 

—  those  toothless,  hairless,  slow-moving 
creatures,  with  all  peaceful  sentiments 
bred  in,  and  all  combative  ones  bred  out 

—  is,  after  all,  no  such  vision  of  paradise 
as  that  even  the  purest  altruist  can  find 
in  it  compensation  for  the  belief  that  all 
the  men  and  women  whom  he  has  ever 
known  or  loved,  are  doomed  to  annihila- 
tion long  before  that  new  race  —  such  as 
it  will  be  —  can  arise. 

The  misery  of  his  hopeless  creed  has 
been  felt,  I  cannot  doubt,  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness by  the  writer  of  this  eloquent  paper. 
No  more  affecting  words  have  been 
penned  for  many  a  day  than  those  in 
which  he  makes  one  of  his  speakers  ex- 
claim: "The  worst  of  death  is  not  the 
annihilation  of  ourselves.  Oh  no,  that  is 
#  nothing."  The  intolerable  agony  he  has 
truly  felt  to  be  the  apprehension  of  the 
hour  when  the  soul  we  love  will  not  merely 
depart  and  leave  us  lonely  on  the  shore, 
but  be  itself  lost  — drowned  in  the  ocean 
of  existence   never  to  live  again.      We 


may  easily  read  between  the  lines  of  his 
dialogue,  that  it  was  the  first  shock  of  this 
tremendous,  this  unendurable  thought 
which  drove  Vernon  Lee  out  of  the  "  Pal- 
ace of  Art,"  to  seek,  if  it  might  be  found, 
the  solution  of  the  "  riddle  of  the  painful 
earth."  Alas  !  that  so  noble  an  intellect, 
destined,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  exercise  wide 
influence  in  the  coming  years,  should  have 
found  no  better  explanation  of  that  enigma 
than  the  wretched  doctrine  of  hereditary 
conscience,  and  the  supposed  discovery 
that  nature  contains  no  moral  elements, 
and  has  no  moral  power  behind  it !  A 
happier  conclusion  might  surely  have 
been  reached  by  the  mind  which  penned 
the  burst  of  eloquence  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker  Vere:  "It  is  love 
which  has  taught  the  world  for  its  happi- 
ness that  what  has  been  begun  here,  will 
not  forever  be  interrupted,  nor  what  has 
been  ill  done  forever  remain  unatoned, 
that  the  affection  once  kindled  will  never 
cease,  that  the  sin  committed  can  be 
wiped  out,  and  the  good  conceived  can  be 
achieved  —  that  all  within  which  is  good 
and  happy,  and  forever  struggling  here, 
virtue,  genius,  will  be  free  to  act  here- 
after, that  the  creatures  thrust  asunder  in 
the  world,  vainly  trying  to  clasp  one  an- 
other in  the  crowd,  may  unite  forever." 
That  love  which  invents  immortality,  is 
itself,  I  think,  the  pledge  and  witness  of 
immortality.  It  is  the  Infinite  stirring 
within  the  finite  breast. 


From  Tinsley's  Masasine, 
REMINISCENCES    OF    WALTER    SAVAGE 

LANDOR. 

BY  LADY  LYTTON  BULWER  (LATE  DOWAGER 
LADY  LYTTON). 

*'  Every  man  his  own  judgment  of  Paris." 

Many  years  ago,  when  Waller  Savage 
Landor  lived  at  Bath,  the  present  writer 
was  also  living  in  that  most  livable  and 
exQuisitely  beautiful  of  English  provin- 
cial cities.  Ah,  had  we  to  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  a  foreign  land  to  come 
upon  such  exquisite  natural  beauties  as 
that  Vale  of  Somerset  abounds  in,  dia- 
demed by  such  a  city  as  Bath — O,  how 
we  should  rave  about  it !  Then,  too,  the 
people  are  so  civilized,  so  obliging,  so 
facile  (i  vivre  —  in  short,  so  unlike  Som- 
ersetshire boors  in  particular,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  bears  in  general,  that  the  natives, 
sensible  of,  and  grateful  as  it  were  for,  the 
prodigal  gifts  both  nature  and  art  have 
bestowed  upon  '.hero,  combine  to  make  it 
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a  most  delightful  city  of  refuge;  for,  as 
poor  Mr.  Landor,  the  hero  of  this  paper, 
used  to  say,  in  bis  peculiar  way  of  pro- 
Dounciog  the  word  *'  wooderful,"  which  he 
always  called  'woonderfnl — it  is  the  most 
**  tc/<7<?Aderfully  beautiful  city  in  the  world ; 
Bath  and  Florence  are  the  only  two  places 
where  1  can  live."  Well,  when  he  did  live 
there,  he  was  an  habituioi  my  house,  and 
also  at  that  of  a  lady  whom  I  shall  call 
Mrs.  Avenel,  who  had  two  beautiful 
daughters,  and  a  hobbledehoy  of  a  son, 
who  had  come  in  for  no  share  of  the  fam- 
ily beauty,  but  who,  being  not  a  little  con- 
ceited, and  by  no  means  good-tempered, 
did  very  well  as  a  butt  for  Mr.  Landor,  as 
a  sort  of  background  to  the  complimen- 
tary poetical  gems  he  was  always  writing 
upon  his  two  beautiful  sisters.  But  Mr. 
Landor's  chief  butt  was  an  elongated, 
moth-eaten-looking  individual,  whom  1 
shall  call  Q.,  but  who  called  himself  "the 
Poet  Q."  He  had  written  a  bulky  quar- 
to, which  he  called  an  epic  poem ;  but, 
alas,  one  of  the  very  first  critiques  upon 
it,  in  a  leadin^:  literary  slaughter-house  of 
a  review,  had  been,  — 

An  epic  poem  should  be  sweet  as  manna ; 
But  M£r,  by  Jove,  is  ipecacuanha  1 

a  critique  which  Mr.  Landor,  with  one  of 
his  stentorian  roars,  was  never  tired  of 
repeating.  Nor  did  he  even  let  the  unfor- 
tunate Q.  in  the  corner  (where  the  latter 
always  sat  in  the  presence  of  the  woon- 
derful  man)  off  with  that ;  for  the  Poet 
Q.  had  also  written  another  epic  —  let  us 
name  it  "  The  Falls  of  Niagara  "  —  which 
he  called  **his  great  work,"  saying  it  had 
taken  him  twenty  years  to  conceive;  and 
upon  a  young  lady  one  evening  saying, 
••  Dear  me,  Mr.  Q.  is  wofully  stupid !  "  the 
remorseless  Landor,  exploding  as  usual 
into  one  of  his  roars  at  the  mention  of 
Q.'s.  name,  said,  **God  bless  my  soul, 
you*d  be  stupid  if  you  had  had  water  on 
the  brain  for  twenty  years,  like  the  Poet 
Q. !" 

Nor  did  Frederick  Avenel,  whose  over- 
weening conceit  certainly  made  him  fair 
game,  fare  any  better  at  his  hands. 
Charles  Kean  was  at  that  time  playing 
•* Hamlet"  to  crowded  houses  at  Balh. 
Fred  Avenel,  a  lanky  youth  of  eighteen, 
crowned  with  very  red  hair,  and  having 
pale  greenish  eyes  and  an  excelsior  nose, 
always  aspiring  upwards,  was  seized  with 
the  unaccountable  mania  that  he  embod- 
ied the  true  type  of  what  had  been  Shake- 
speare's ideal  of  the  Dane ;  the  conse- 
quence was  that  poor  Mrs.  AveneKs  house 
reechoed  from  morning  to  night  with  "  To 
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be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  question." 
And  if  the  sense  of  the  house  could  have 
been  taken  {that  being  an  attribute  with 
which  Fred  had  nothing  to  do),  not  to  be 
would  have  been  carried  nem,  con.;  for  a 
hundred  ducats  would  not  have  repaired 
the  damage  done  to  the  dining  room 
chairs,  walls,  and  curtains  in  thrusting  at 
the  mythological  rat  that  was  **dead  for  a 
ducat."  Nor  did  poor  Mrs.  Avenel  feel 
at  all  compensated  when  one  evening  (the 
first  of  many)  the  volunteer  and  supernu- 
merary Hamlet  burst  upon  her  and  his 
sisters  in  the  drawing-room,  en  route  for 
a  fancy  ball,  in  all  the  black  and  purple, 
jet  and  feathered  glories  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  announcing  that  he  thought  he 
looked  the  image  of  Charles  Kean  ! 

**  And  the  fine  dark  eyes,  Fred,  and  the 
beautiful  glossy  curly  dark  hair,  where 
are  they?"  asked  his  younger  sister. 

**  Girls  are  such  fools !  "  muttered  the 
philosophic  Dane,  with  a  withering  sneer, 
as  he  strode  out  of  the  room  to  where,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  he  found  more  appre- 
ciative spectators.  There  was  no  harm 
in  Sophy  Avenel's  query  about  the  eyes 
—  qa  ne  tirait  pas  d  consequence  —  but 
that  about  the  hair  was  fatal;  for  three 
days  after,  when  some  amateur  theatricals 
were  \%  be  graced  by  this  new  Hamlet, 
lo !  the  straight,  obstinate,  vermilion  locks 
were  transformed  into  a  dark  and  highly 
frizzled  mass,  which  was  a  perfect  facsim- 
ile of  fried  parsley. 

Mr.  Landor  and  I  both  dined  at  Mrs. 
Avenel's  on  that  day,  and  had  been  duly 
warned  by  her,  so  as  to  break  the  shock, 
and  not  let  our  mirth  mar  our  manners 
when  Fred,  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
scene  of  action,  should  make  his  trium- 
phant entry,  dressed  for  the  part.  He 
did  so,  just  after  the  coffee,  and  stood, 
with  folded  arms,  in  a  fine  contemplative 
pose,  just  under  the  treacherous  chande- 
lier, the  light  of  which  converted  the  fried 
parsley  into  little  inch-square  cheques  of 
red,  green,  and  purple.  Still,  with  the 
aid  of  our  pocket  handkerchiefs  we  all 
behaved  extremely  well,  including  Mr. 
Landor.  But  his  good  behavior  was  only 
the  lion's  pause  before  the  spring;  for, 
striding  up  to  Hamlet  with  a  most  solemn 
face  and  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he 
accosted  him  with  "  God  bless  my  soul, 
Fred,  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  are  in  such  a 
bad  way  I " 

**  Bad  way !  what  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Landor?"  asked  the  irate  **  noble  Dane," 
knitting  his  brows,  and  champing  his  un- 
der lip,  in  the  impression  that  **that  old 
bear,"  as  he  irreverently  always  called  the 
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illustrious  author  of  **  Pericles  and  Aspa- 
sia,"  was  going  to  read  him  a  lecture  upon 
his  dissipated  habits  and  histrionic  mania. 

**  Bad   way !   what  do  you   mean,   Mr. 
Landor?" 

**  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  every  one  can 
see  that  you  are  dyink^  by  inchest 

The  indignant  sibilant  squeak  of  Fred*s 
indignation,  as  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
was  quite  lost  in  Mr.  Landor's  loud  and 
reiterated  roars  of  laughter,  for  no  one 
ever  appreciated  so  fully  either  his  jests 
or  his  ban  mots  as  he  did  himself;  at  all 
events,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so  as  loudly,  at  least,  where 
his  two  pet  targets,  Fred  Avenel  and 
the  Poet  ().,  were  concerned.  But  then 
all  Landor  did  ^2ls  fortissimo^  incisive, 
trenchant,  and  decisive  —  none  of  your 
happy  mediums,  or  sitaviter  in  mode's^ 
with  even  2l  fort  iter  in  re  at  the  end  of 
them.  When  he  gave  (and  though  by  no 
means  rich  he  gave  often)  it  was  always 
fully,  freely,  thoroughly;  for  despite  his 
old  gabardine  of  a  brown  surtout,  shining 
at  the  seams,  and  often  minus  some  but- 
tons, made  more  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  —  a  garment  in  which  no  Israel- 
ite could  have  detected  sufficient  regener- 
ative capabilities  to  have  invested  half-a- 
crown — yet  was  the  lining,  that  is,  the 
man,  thorouglily  ^^rand  sei^i^nettr^  of  the 
days  when  that  now  nearly  extinct  race 
existed  as  the  rule  and  not  as  the  excep- 
tion ;  of  the  days,  in  fact,  before  this 
thoroughly  radical  era  of  adhesive  enve- 
lopes (those  insulting  exaggerations  of 
the  old  tabooed  wafer),  halfpenny  postage 
cards,  and  all  the  abominations  of  a  simi- 
lar stamp.  Yet  no  butterfly  emerged  from 
its  chrysalis  slate  into  its  purple,  gold, 
and  winged  glories  could  be  more  differ- 
ent than  the  matutinal  Walter  Savage 
Landor  in  the  aforesaid  old  brown  sur- 
tout, and  the  thoroughbred,  noble-headed, 
distinguished-looking  man  who  bore  that 
name  when  dressed  for  dinner.  If  his 
laughter  was  muscular  and  stentorian,  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  his  vituperation  or 
his  indignation,  even  with  regard  to  his 
historical  or  archxological  leuds,  was 
equally  athletic,  of  which  I  shall  give  an 
instance  presently.  It  happened  that 
there  was  at  that  time  in  Bath  a  young 
artist,  a  portrait-painter  in  oils,  whom  Mr. 
Landor  patronized  —  no,  not  patronized, 
for  that  was  not  his  way;  but  whom  he 
tried  to  serve.  He  had  sat  to  him  for  his 
portrait  en  buste^  which  he  gave  me,  a 
perfect  replica  of  the  magnilicent  head, 
and  admirable  as  to  tone  and  pose,  with 
just  the  faintest  soup^on  of  the  immortal 


old  brown  coat,  sufficient  to  excite  that 
quintessence  of  faith,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen. 

Mr.  Landor  insisted  that  I  should  sit 
for  my  picture  to  his  prot^i^^,  I  conseot- 
ed,  upon  the  express  proviso  that  he 
(Landor)  should  always  be  there  at  the 
sittings,  so  that  I  might  either  listen  or 
talk  during  the  penance,  and  not  die  of 
ennui.  Some  time  before  this  he  had 
promised  to  send  me  his  "Pericles  and 
Aspasia,"  but  was  so  long  in  doing  it  that 
I  thought  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it 
But  not  so.  One  morning  a  long  deal 
case,  looking  more  like  a  case  of  cham- 
pagne than  anything  else,  arrived.  It 
contained  not  only  **  Pericles  and  Aspa- 
sia,"  but  "  Imaginary  Conversations," and 
all  his  other  works,  quarto  editions,  splen- 
didly bound  in  Russia,  and  lined  with  blue 
moire,  as  if  they  had  been  for  royal  pres- 
entations ;  so  I  determined  that  these 
magnificent  and  beautiful  volumes  should 
lie  on  a  table,  covered  with  a  Persian  car- 
pet, and,  with  a  Greek  vase  filled  with 
dowers,  form  part  of  what  painters  call 
the  ordonnance  of  the  picture.  During; 
one  of  these  sittings  the  artist  happened 
to  speak  enthusiastically  about  some  lines 
of  Ben  Jonson;  whereupon  Mr.  Landor, 
who  was  seated  at  the  time,  bounded  from 
his  chair,  began  pacing  the  room  and 
shaking  his  tightly  clenched  hands,  as  he 
thundered  out,  — 

"  Ben  Jonson !  not  another  word  about 
him  !  It  makes  my  blood  boil !  1  haven't 
patience  to  hear  the  fellow*s  name !  A 
pigmy!  an  upstart!  a  presumptuous  var- 
let !  WHO  DARED  to  be  thought  more  of 
than  Shakespeare  was  in  his  day!" 

"  Well,  but  surelv,"  ventured  the  artist, 
so  soon  as  he  could  speak  for  suppressed 
laughter,  "that  was  not  poor  Ben  Jon- 
son's  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  undis* 
criminating  generation  in  which  they  both 
lived." 

"  Not  at  all !  "  roared  Landor,  his  eye- 
balls becoming  bloodshot,  and  his  nos- 
trils dilating,  **not  at  all!  The  fellow 
should  have  walled  himself  up  in  his  own 
brick  and  mortar  before  he  had  connived 
at  and  allowed  such  sacrilege." 

**  But,"  said  1,  for  the  painter  could  not 
speak  for  laughter,  "even  if  Uen  jonson 
had  been  able  to  achieve  such  a  tottr  de 
force  as  this  architectural  suicide  would 
have  been,  I  am  very  certain,  Mr.  Lan- 
dor, that,  taking 'Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mor,' Shakespeare  would  have  been  the 
I  very  first  to  pull  down  his  friend's  handi- 
,  work,  and  restore  him  to  the  world.'* 
I     *'  No  such  thing ! "  rejoined  Mr.  Lan* 
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dor,  turning  fiercely  upon  me.  "  Shake- 
speare never  wasted  his  time;  and  with 
his  woonderful  imagination  he'd*  have 
known  he  could  have  created  fifty  bet- 
ter." 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
reproduce  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary, 
not  to  say  unique,  onslaught  upon  Hen 
Jonson  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
he  saw  and  heard  it  from  the  shadowy 
land,  \\t  must  have  been  greatly  amused  ; 
and  from  the  bloodshot  eyes,  and  pugilis- 
tically  doubled  and  shaken  fists,  that 
"suited  the  action  to  the  word,"  must 
have  sung  instead  of 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

Box  with  me  only  where  you  are, 
And  rU  not  wish  you  here  ! 

At  another  sitting  we  had  an  equally 
ludicrous,  because  equally  vehement, 
scene,  though  from  a  very  different  cause. 
I  happened  to  say  to  the  artist,   "  Come 

now,    Mr. ,  although  Mrs.   Primrose 

^/V/ wish  as  many  jewels  in  her  picture  as 
the  limner  could  throw  in  for  nothing,  yet 
I  really  must  protest  against  your  giving 
me  as  much  flattery  on  the  same  terms. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  call  my 
eyes  violet  by  courtesy;  but  if  they  are, 
they  must  be  the  leaves  of  the  violet  that 
is  meant.  As  to  tell  truth  and  shame  the 
devil,  Tm  sorry  to  say  that  the  said  eyes 
are  tout  bonnement  green."  The  last 
word  was  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth  than 
Mr.  Landor  was** on  his  legs"  —  that  is, 
was  shot  from  his  seat,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  twelve-pounder  projected  from  a  can- 
non. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  green  eyes  are  the 
most  «/<?^«derfully  beautiful  eyes  in  the 
whole "  (which  he  pronounced  wool) 
"world.  It  so  happened,"  he  continued, 
speaking,  as  was  his  wont,  with  such  ex- 
press-train rapidity  that  every  now  and 
then  he  made  a  sort  of  snap  at  his  under 
lip  with  his  upper  teeth,  as  if  to  prevent 
all  the  words  rolling  down  pell-mell  on  the 
floor  —  **it  so  happened  that  when  I  was 
a  young  man  at  Venice,  I  was  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  the  Cafd  Florian  one  day, 
watching  the  pigeons  on  the  Piazza  San 
Marco,  when  an  old  gentleman  rushed  up 
to  me,  and  said,  *  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  will 
you  allow  me  to  look  into  your  eyes  ?  Ah, 
I  thought  so !  Sir,  you  have  green  eyes  ! 
I  never  saw  but  one  pair  before,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  late  empress  Catherine 
of  Russia ;  they  were  the  most  woon^tX' 
fully  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.'  I  have 
reason,"  continued  Mr.  Landor,  "to  re- 
member this,  for  while  the  old  gentleman 
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was  examining  my  eyes  I  had  my  pocket 
picked." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  artist,  convulsed 
with  laughter,  "the  old  gentleman  saw 
something  green  in  your  eye,  sir." 

I  generally  came  to  these  sittings  in  a 
sedan-chair,  being  in  evening  costume; 
but  on  that  day,  as  the  painter  had  only 
something  to  do  to  the  head,  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  take  a  walk  with  Mr.  Landor  on 
Lansdown  after. 

"  I  fear,"  said  I,  as  we  were  preparing 
to  go,  "  that  the  clouds  look  rather  threat- 
ening for  our  walk." 

"O,  that  is  no  matter,"  he  replied,  "for 
I  have  an  umbrella  —  a  z^^^/zderfully  good 
large  serviceable  one,  and  I'll  get  it  as  we 
pass  my  house." 

And  so  he  did,  and  pounding  it  sono- 
rously on  the  pavement  as  we  went,  we 
trudged  on.  But  how  describe  that  ex- 
traordinary machine?  for  from  its  bulk, 
complications,  and  unwieldiness,  it  was 
fully  entitled  to  that  name.  It  had  a  thick 
yellow  stick  with  a  crook — a  short  and 
stunted  one  —  at  the  end  of  it.  But  the 
color  —  or  rather  the  remains  of  the  col- 
or—  how  even  attempt  to  describe  that? 
Professor  Tyndall  himself  would  have 
been  puzzled  by  any  retrospective  process 
of  analyzation  to  have  decided  upon  its 
correct  classification  ;  for  though  nomi- 
nally cotton,  it  appeared  a  sort  of  excep- 
tional fabric,  woven  as  to  color  out  of 
faded  showers  and  archasological  whirl- 
winds, woofed  with  dust,  while  the  differ- 
ent compartments  forming  the  circle  were 
so  leathern  and  bulky  that  thev  gave  one 
the  idea  of  being  made  out  of  the  wings  of 
Brobdingnag  bats ;  for  of  course  in  Brob- 
dingnag  the  bats  were  as  big  in  proportion 
as  the  people.  When  the  machine  was 
closed  all  these  flapping  bats'  wings  were 
kept  together  by  tape-strings,  in  color, 
width,  and  texture  being  an  admirable 
imitation  of  strips  of  seaweed,  as  they 
were  of  that  dark,  dingy,  dull  bronze  green 
which  the  French  call  glauque.  How- 
ever strenuously  the  old  brown  surtout 
might  have  ^/jowned  "  the  soft  impeach- 
ment," this  umbrella  was  evidently  one  of 
its  collateral  relations.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  about  it  remains  to  be 
told,  which  is,  that  its  owner  was  actually 
proud  of  it,  not  to  say  vainglorious  about 
it! 

"  Ah  !"said  he,  seeing  my  eyes  fixed 
on  this  meteorological  problem  —  "ah! 
this  has  been  a  «/^^//derfully  serviceable 
umbrella.  It  has  been  all  over  the  world 
with  me.  People  are  always  complaining 
of  their  umbrellas  being  stolen  from  them ; 
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but  I  have  been  woondertuWy  fortunate  in 
this  one ;  I  have  never  lost  it  even  in  lodg- 
ings and  hotels." 

T/ta^  1  could  easily  believe.  Despite 
the  wind,  which  was  very  high,  a  few  large 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall;  <:o  after  has- 
tily fumbling  at  the  seaweeo  strings,  and 
thereby  entangling  them  more  hopelessly 
than  ever,  till  he  found  them  more  knotty 
than  any  problem  in  Euclid,  Mr.  Landor, 
whose  impetuosity  was  always  for  cutting 
Gordian  knots,  with  one  supreme  effort 
broke  the  refractory  strings,  and,  with  an 
air  of  triumph  fully  warranted  by  so  colos- 
sal an  achievement,  unfurled  this  ponder- 
ous piece  of  itinerant  shelter.  But,  alas, 
the  wind  soon  became  a  perfect  hurricane, 
and  upturned  the  woonderful  umbrella 
like  a  Pata^onian  wineglass,  as  if  it 
thought  the  falling  rain  was  nectar  that 
the  gods  had  spilt.  But  even  this  classi- 
cal delusion  on  the  part  of  the  umbrella 
did  not  sufficiently  enlist  its  owner's  sym- 
pathy to  mollify  him;  so,  with  his  left 
foot  thrown  backward,  and  his  right  firmly 
planted  forward,  his  head  thrown  back  in 
the  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning, 
he  stood  shaking  the  umbrella  with  that 
sort  of  **  Don't-suppose-youMl-make-w^-let- 
go "  vengeance  with  which  a  bull-dog 
shakes  a  captured  rat.  This  mode  of 
waging  war  with  the  storm  of  course  only 
made  the  latter  more  victorious,  and  in- 
flated the  extemporized  cotton  wineglass 
ten  times  more.  The  whole  scene  was 
so  inconceivably  ludicrous  that  it  was  for- 
tunate the  little  artist  was  not  there,  or  I 
am  very  certain  he  would  have  rolled  on 
the  grass  in  convulsions. 

At  length  I  got  Mr.  Landor  to  listen  to 
my  proposition  that  we  should  retrace  our 
steps  and  get  home  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  which  means  we  should  be  turning  our 
backs   to  the  wind  and  so  obtain  more 

Cower  over  the  umbrella,  which  I  also 
egged  of  him  to  let  me  try  my  hand  upon. 
Apparently  weary,  as  he  might  well  be, 
from  the  energy  he  had  lavished  on  the 
proceeding  of  threatening  Jupiter  by 
brandishing  this  formidable  weapon  at 
the  clouds,  he  made  it  over  to  me,  and  by 
planting  the  handle  in  the  ground,  and 
taking  a  little  time  with  both  hands  over 
each  of  the  whalebone  ribs,  I  at  length 
succeeded  —  though  not  quite  as  dex- 
terously as  a  Japanese  juggler  might  have 
done  —  in  reconverting  the  wineglass  back 
into  an  umbrella.  Any  person  ftof  know- 
ing the  cause,  and  only  seeing  and  hearing 
the  effect^  of  my  achievement,  might  have 
supposed,  from  the  vehemence  and  ex- 
aggerated  enthusiasm   of   Mr.  Landor*s 


eulogiums,  that  I  had  then  and  there  beeo 
not  only  the  first  inventor,  but  the  first 
practical  utilizer,  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  was  not  at  that  time  z.  fait  accom* 
pit, 

**  Well,  you  have  the  most  woandcTful 
mechanical  genius  I  ever  saw  in  the  rtnifoi 
(whole)  course  of  my  life;  perfectly  woont^ 
deriul  I  Now,  I  couldn't  have  done  that 
had  my  life  depended  on  it.** 

And  in  this  hyperbolical  strain  ht  con- 
tinued, till  I  left  him  at  his  own  door,  re* 
newing  it  through  the  whole  of  dinner  »> 
for  he  dined  with  me  that  day,  and  so  did 
the  Avenels,  who  were  not  a  little  amused 
at  my  woonderiul  mechanical  genius  — 
till  we  all  became  a  little  tired  of  it. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Avenel  said  to  me,— 

**  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Landor  to  dinner 
to-morrow,  but  I  am  obliged  to  ask  Mr. 
Q. ;  and  really  Mr.  Landor  does  so  laugh 
at  him  and  is  so  horribly  rude  to  him  that 
I  quite  dread  it,  for  of  course  he  won't 
mind  Fred ;  and  the  admiral,  who  does 
keep  him  a  little  in  order,  is  away.  I 
wish  you  would  speak  to  Mr.  Landor,  and 
get  him  to  promise  that  as  we  shall  be 
quite  en  petit  comiti  I  do  hope  he  won't 
skin  poor  Mr.  Q.  alive  with  his  scathing 
ridicule."  I  promised  to  undertake  the 
negotiation ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  when  pretty  Rose  Avenel  had 
charmed  him  into  perfect  good-humor 
with  **  Casta  Diva,"  I  opened  my  mission 
with  a  degree  of  amiable  and  reckless 
candor  that  Count  Bismarck  might  have 
mistaken  for  his  own.  For  after  he  had 
accepted  Mrs.  Avenel's  invitation,  I  said 
d,  briile  pourpoint,  — 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Landor,  you  will  be  deprived 
of  my  delightful  society  unless  you  will 
faithfully  promise  me  one  thing." 

**  I  promise  anything  and  everything  — 
except  to  pay  on  demand  three  millions 
sterling." 

**  O,  it  is  much  easier  than  that,  what  I 
want  you  to  promise,  and  not  half  so 
costly.  It  is  that  you  will  pledge  yourself 
not  to  cut  up  poor  Mr.  Q.  into  such  a 
mincemeat  of  ridicule  as  you  always  do.** 

His  first  answer  to  this  was  a  loud  roar 
of  laughter,  such  as  he  always  exploded 
in  at  merely  the  mention  of  Mr.  Q.'s 
name;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, he 
said, — 

**  And  you  call  that  not  so  costly,  when 
the  richest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  b<fcham^ 
of  Q. !  Well,  well,  1  promise  I'll  be  on 
my  best  behavior;  in  short.  Til  be  quite 
complimentary." 

**  No,  no ;  all  compliments  are  forbidden 
fruit  in  that  quarter,  for  it  is  too  much  for 
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mortal  fcnvhy  to  hear  your  treacherous 
ironical  flattery,  and  listen  to  the  poor  un- 
conscious victim  in  his  little  thin  atten* 
nated  voice,  that  seems  as  moth-eaten  as 
bis  face  looks,  thanking  you  with  *Vm 
sure,  Mr.  Landor,  I  feel  highly  flattered 
at  ^<?jrr  praise.'*' 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  then,  only  Greek 
and  Latin  quotations.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ''* 

**  Most  decidedly  not ;  above  all,  and 
before  all,  1  bar  them  ;  and  if  you  ivonU 
make  an  honest,  bondfide^  unconditional, 
and  unequivocal  promise  of  good  behavior, 
and  that  you. will  not  be  guilty  of  Use  Q., 
why,  then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  for 
me  to  employ  my  wonderful  mechanical 
genius  in  constructing  a  muzzle  for  you 
that  shall  defy  tampering  with  as  enec- 
toally  as  ever  the  iron  mask  did.*' 

After  a  few  more  reiterated  roars  at 
poor  Mr.  Q.'s  expense,  which  was  on  the 
same  plan  as  when  the  Russian  sledge- 
dogs  have  a  long  journey  and  many  days' 
fast  before  them,  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
some  several  meals  in  one,  Mr.  Landor, 
having  laughed  to  his  heart's  content,  un- 
conditionally promised  good  behavior  for 
the  next  day. 

When,  on  the  following  day,  we  were  all 
assembled  at  Mrs.  AvenePs,  that  always 
tant  soit peu  impracticable  **  half-hour  be- 
fore dinner  "  was  a  nervous  ordeal  for  us 
all;  for  though  Mr.  Landor  had  greeted 
poor  Mr.  Q.  with  perfect  good  breeding, 
yet  upon  that  personage  having,  while 
contemplating  a  recently  finished  portrait 
of  the  youngest  Miss  Avenel,  delivered 
himself  of  one  of  those  little  innocuous 
and  incontrovertible  truisms  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  launching  on  the  stream 
of  conversation  —  viz :  **  Ah,  very  lovely 
iodeed!  Very  like  —  there  is  the  smile; 
hut  where  is  the  voice  ?  Ah,  if  we  could 
ocly  make  it  speak!"— I,  to  my  horror, 
perceived  the  twitching  of  Mr.  Landor's 
mouth,  which  was  a  sort  of  muscular 
shock  that  always  preceded  one  of  his 
risible  earthquakes. 

But  he  saw  I  was  looking  at  him,  so  he 
commuted  it  into  a  bland  smile,  and,  with 
a  courteous  bow  to  the  Poet  Q.,  as  if  he 
had  been  paying  him  some  well-termed 
compliment,  said,  "Ah,  Mr.  Q^.^ you,  in- 
deed, tnay  be  able  to  command  as  a  per- 
manent institution,  even  in  effigy,  a 

*  Mr.  Landor  would  hare  it  that  Mr.  Q.  was  euilt- 
Ie«  ni  both  Latin  and  Gre«k ;  and  «o  us«d  to  perfectly 
lard  him  with  epigrams  and  ridicule  in  those  languages, 
«hich  he,  no  doubt,  not  perfectly  hearing,  from  Mr. 
Landor's  electric-telegraph  enunciation,  used  certainly 
to  bow  to  as  compliments,  from  the  bland  smile  and 
crvunlv  salute  with  which  his  tormentor  uttered  them. 
Alas,  poor  Poet  Q. !  be  it  iu>w  no  more  I 


Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. 

But  it  is  not  given  to  us  ordinary  mortals 
to  do  so." 

**  Ah,  true,  so  very  true  !  "  said  the  Poet 
Q.,  shutting  his  eyes  and  shaking  his  head 
solemnly.  This  nearly  proved  fatal  to  us 
all,  but  more  especially  to  the  incorrigible 
cause  of  it;  so,  coming  to  the  rescue,  and 
at  the  same  time  contriving  to  enter  a 
protest  against  this  breach  of  the  over- 
night's treaty,  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  — 

"Pray,  Mr.  Landor,  did  I  show  you  the 
extraordinary  new  muzzle  I  have  had 
made,  quite  on  a  new  plan,  for  Bijou  ?" 

"  Ah,  poor  dog,"  said  he,  bursting  into 
one  of  his  usual  roars,  which  must  have 
been  an  immense  relief  to  him,  **  if  you 
muzzle  him  you'll  only  give  him  time  to 
brew  more  mischief,  and  he*ll  bark  double 
tides  and  play  the  very  devil  when  he's 
unmuzzled." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  I  rejoined,  "for  some 
dogs,  like  some  persons,  are  incorrigible." 

Here,  to  my  great  relief,  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. On  reaching  the  dining-room 
Mrs.  Avenel  said  to  him,  with  a  meaning 
look,  — 

"Mr.  Landor,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  take  my  brother's  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  and  keep  us  all  in  or- 
der?" Which,  being  interpreted,  meant 
"  keep  yourself  in  order." 

"  A  new  and  charminjj:  order  ;  the  order 
of  the  Belie  Donne*  What  is  to  be  the 
motto  of  it  ?  " 

"  BomXfidc^'*  said  I,  with  another  mean- 
ing look  at  him. 

"  Amen,  then ! "  and  he  ate  his  soup 
and  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes; 
for  he  did  with  his  dinner  always  as  the 
Irishman  did  with  his  sleeping,  paid  at' 
iintion  to  it. 

The  Poet  Q.  having  expressed  a  little 
mild  admiration  at  the  noble  conduct  of  a 
friend  known  to  us  all,  who  had  saved  a 
poor  gentleman  (an  utter  stranger  to  him) 
from  prison  by  having  anonymously  sent 
him  a  thousand  pounds  — 

"A  fine  fellow,  truly,"  said  Mr.  Lan- 
dor; "but  1  don't  suppose  he'll  have 
many  imitators,  as  we  moderns,  as  to  tine 
sentiments  and  fine  actions,  seem  to  have 
adopted  Virgil's  advice  as  to  farms ;  that 
is,  always  to  admire  large  farms,  but  only 
to  cultivate  small  ones." 

Those  were  the  days  when  dinners 
were  first  put  on  the  table  and  then  handed 
round,  and  when  people  asked  each  other 
to  drink  wine  ;  both  of  which  now  abol- 
ished customs  gave  Mr.  Landor  the  op- 
port  unity  of  being  an  x  petit s  soins  to  Mr. 
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Q.,  till  he  so  overdid  his  empressement 
that  I  could  not  help  sayinjs:  to  him,  when 
the  Poet  Q.  was  engao:ed  talkino;  to  Rose 
Avenel,  that  he  was  dreadfully  overdoinj; 
it,  as  les  extremes  se  touchent^  and  the 
whole  thing  stronfjly  reminded  one  of  that 
memorable  dinner  at  Dilly's  the  publish- 
er's, to  which  Boswell  had  diplomatized 
Dr.  Johnson  into  meeting  Wilkes,  and 
where  the  latter  overthrew  all  the  great 
lexicot;rapher*s  prejudices  and  won  his 
heart  with  no  other  deus  ex  machind  than 
roast  veal,  the  squeeze  of  a  Seville  orange, 
and  the  recommendation  of  melted  butter. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  As  Tm  compared  to 
Wilkes,  may  I  take  the  Wilkes  and  lib- 
erty of  asking  you  to  take  wine,  Mr.  Q.  ? 
And  allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  no- 
tice \\\\^ris  de  vea u  a ux cervellcs  ;  though 
offering  you  brains,  Mr.  Q.,  is  like  offer- 
ing Hippocrene  to  Helicon  !  " 

In  short,  so  completely  did  poor  Mr. 
Q.'s  innocence  and  good  faith  receive  all 
Mr.  Landor's  base  coin  for  sterling,  that 
he  at  last  actually  began  to  speak  of  his 
own  poetry ;  it  was  d  propos  of  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  Tennyson's  versifica- 
tion. 

"Sometimes,  do  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Q.,  "  I  have  qualms  and  fear  that  my 
friends  flatter  me,  for,  compared  with  Ten- 
nyson's, my  versification  does  not  always, 
as  it  were,  run  smoothly." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Q.,  discard  all  such  doubts ; 
for,  as  Erasmus  says  —  and  one  would 
really  think  he  had  said  it  of  your  verses 
—  Bene  currunt,  sed  extra  viam  !  " 

"Ah,  you  are  too  good!  I'm  sure  1 
feel  greatly  flattered,  Mr.  Landor — great- 
ly so  indeed !" 

But,  as  we  all  thought,  this  was  too  bad. 
We  made  it  our  signal  for  departure,  not 
without  fear  and  trembling  as  to  what 
might  happen  when  we  were  gone,  and  no 
longer  there  to  hold  the  phantom  muzzle, 
like  Macbeth's  phantom  dagger,  before 
Mr.  Landor's  eyes,  and  with  only  his 
other  butt,  Fred  Avenel,  there  as  an  in- 
centive. 

"  Mr.  Landor  really  is  too  bad,  and  how 
Mr.  Q.  does  not  see  through  it  I  cannot 
conceive,"  said  .Mrs.  Avenel,  as  she  seated 
herself  on  the  sofa,  when  we  reached  the 
drawing  room. 

"The  fact  is,"  I  replied,  "that  we  all 
laugh  so  much  at  Mr.  Landor's  lau^h^  and 
his  big  bow-wow  manner,  that  I  suppose 
Mr.  (2>  confounds  cause  with  effect,  and 
thinks  the  laugh  is  against  Mr.  Landor." 

We  had  not  enjoyed  our  halcyon  quiet 
half  an  hour  when  we  were  startled  by  a 
violent  uproar  in  the  dining-room  under- 


neath :  first,  a  heavy  but  unequal  thud  or 
pounding,  such  as  paviors  make  at  their 
work ;  then  a  great  babel  of  voices  —  Mr. 
Q.'s  weak  treble,  Fred  Avenel's  shrill 
falsetto,  both  merged  in  the  thunders  of 

Boeotian,  deep-mouthed  Savage  Landor, 

but  all  talking,  or  rather  vociferating,  to- 
gether. 

"  Good    heavens  I    what   can  they    be 
doing .^"  asked  Mrs.  Avenel,  turning  quite  : 
pale.     "  I  fear  they  are  quarrelling ;  and  • 
Fred  is  so  ill-tempered,  he'll  only  make 
matters  worse.     We  had  belter godown." 

So  down  we  went,  the  uproar  increas- 
ing to  a  perfect  tempest  as  we  came  nearer 
to  it.  Gently  and  noiselessly  we  opened 
the  dining-room  door,  and  the  scene  that 
was  there  presented  baffles  description; 
and,  unless  the  reader  was  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  physique  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  each  of  the  three  dramatis 
persona^  it  could  not,  by  the  medium  of 
mere  language,  however  polyglot,  be  ad- 
equately conveyed  to  his  imaginatioD. 
Primus^  they  had  all  three  the  right  leg 
of  their  trousers  rolled  up  above  the  knee ; 
and  the  thudding  or  pounding  we  had 
heard  was  occasioned  by  their  hopping 
round  the  room  on  their  left  leg,  while  the 
right  one  was  extended  by  each  of  the  re- 
spective  owners  for  exhibition  and  compe- 
tition ;  while  each,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
was  insisting  that  his  own  individual  leg 
was  the  most  symmetrical  and  perfect ! 

Upon  our  entry  Hamlet,  alias  Fred 
Avenel,  avait  la  parole^  as  they  say  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  face,  usually 
so  pale,  was  all  ablaze  with  excitement* 
and  the  importance  of  the  question,  as  he 
squeaked  and  hissed  out,  — 

"  Why,  of  course  my  leg  is  the  hand- 
somest, or  how  could  I  play  Hamlet  ?  " 

"  Not  with  your  head^  Fred,  decidedly; 
so  it  must  be  with  your  leg." 

"Very  good,  very  good  indeed,  Mr. 
Landor,"  pensively  smiled  the  Poet  Q., 
ashe  held  his  own  asparagus-like  leg  ia 
abeyance. 

"But  your  leg  is  too  thick,  Mr.  Lan- 
dor," hissed  Fred,  returning  to  the  charge. 

"Too  thick!'''  roared  the  "deep- 
mouthed."  "  My  dear  Fred,  if  you  can't 
play  Hamlet  with  your  head,  you  should 
at  least  not  make  it  the  standard  for  other 
people's  legs.  When  I  was  last  at  Flor- 
ence there  was  a  man  in  the  Casa  Fili- 
caja,  one  Giuseppe  Baldi,  said  to  have 
the  most  ^^^/iderfully  beautiful  leg  in  all 
Italy.  I  went  with  Bartaloni  the  sculptor 
one  day  to  compare  my  leg  with  his  ;  and 
upon   measurement  it  was  found   to  be 
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exact  in  all   its  proportions  to  that  of  works  of  theirs  have  gained  full  and  well- 

Baldi."  deserved  recognition  on  our  side  of  the 

**  I  wonder/'  said  I,  to  conceal  the  tit-  water  as  well  as  theirs,  have  pushed  this 

tcring  of  the  young  ladies  at  this,  "that  dry  and   empty  method   to   the  verge  of 

as  you  were  in  the  house  of  Filicaja,  you  weariness,  and  perhaps  their  position  has 

did  not  take  his  advice."  not  been   improved  by  indiscreetly  con- 

"Ah,   but  though  poets   may  be  good  temptuous  utterances  concerning  masters 

judges  of  feet,  I  don't  consider  that  they  of  fiction  yet  greater  than  they  can  pre- 

are    any    of    legs,"    roared    the    "deep-  tend  to  be.     These  things  being  so,  it  is 

mouthed."  the  more  pleasant  to  come  upon  an  Amer- 

"  There,  Mr.  Q.,"  said   I,  glad  to  pay  ican  novelist  whose  style  is  easy,  fluent, 

the  poor  man  a  left-handed  compliment,  and   pleasant,  who   has  a  keen   eye  for 

*^  that  puts^^w  completely  out  of  court."  humor  which  makes  no  pretence  at  **sub- 

*•  Besides,"  squeaked  Fred,  who  was  de-  tlety,"  and   which   hardly  ever  leans    to 

termined  not  to  give  his  enemies  or  rivals  caricature,  who  can  make  his  characters 

any  quarter,  *'  though  your  legs  are  such  show  themselves  as  living  men  and  women 

spindles,  Mr.  Q.,  yet  your  ankles  are  as  without  any  wearisome  insistence  on  or 

thick  as  any  part  of  them."  explanation  of  their  characteristics  on  his 

"Well  hit,  Fred !"  roared  Mr.  Landor.  own  part;  and  who  has  produced  in  the 

"You  remember  the  old  epigram : —  novel  of  which   we   now  speak  a  work 

•  Harrv.  I  cannot  think.'  said  Dick.  jr'^'^*'  J  m"m  j^'lf  ""d"'^  "^   ^^,^'\  ^^l' -"u 

•  What  makes  ray  ankles  look  so  thick ! '  !'"«  *  "Noddebo  Parsonage,"  and  which 

•  You  do  not  recollect,' quoth  Harry,  is  cast  in  much  the  same  mould  as  that 
'//inf^ra/ora^they  have  to  carry!'"  delightful  book,  although  it  may  be  as- 
I.  11^  -J  .1  •  •  i_  ._  .  sumed  that  the  resemblance  is  undesigned. 
Fortunately  he  said  this  with  such  extra  ^^  Stockton,  has,  we  believe,  been  rec- 

velocity,  snapping  with   his  upper  teeth  ognized  for -some  little  time  as  an  excellent 

his  under  hp,  so  as  not  to  let  the  words  ^^jter  of  fiction  in  America;  but  it  is  com- 

roll  over,  that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Q.  heard  paratively  lately  that  he  has  been  known 

or  at  least  h.id  time  to  digest,  the  pith  of  ;„  England  by  the  publication  of  any  com- 

it.  when  Mr.  Landor,  turning  to  me,  said,  ,g,g  ^^^^  ^f^^is,  though  no  doubt  many 

"  Now,  come,  let  us  all  place  our  legs  ^f  ^^^  readers  are  acquainted  with    de- 

in  a  row,  and  you  shal  be  umpire.  ^^^^^^     jg^.^^  of  ,,is  :^^^^y  through   the 

"Thank  you  for  the  honor,"  I   said,  ejaculation   in   England   of  the   Century 

looking  at  the  dessert;  ''mats  tiny  a  magazine.     Amon|st  the  best.of  these  is 

pas  lie  quo,,  for  there  are  no  apples,  only  ,i,e  finely  touched   and    finely  described 

peaches;   and    '11  promise  not  to  peach  g,        of  "The   Lady  and  the  Tiger,"  a 

about   this   truly  ridiculous    comedietta.  '  j^fj  ^.■,^^,^^^  J  „a  ^.i,h  far  better 

We  have  long  heard  of    Lvery  man  his  ^^^/^^  ,^30  „„  be  put  forward  by  other 

own  washerwoman; 'but  we  are  indebted  American  tvriters   who  choose  to  leave 

to  you  gentlemen  for  letting  us  know  that  (,,^5^  ^ore  pretentious  stories  unfinished, 

every  man  can  be  Ats  own  judgmtnt  of  ^^^  possibly  think  that,  having  done  .so. 

Parts!  jjjgy  |,ayg  written   like   Mdrimde  or  like 

Tourgdniefl.     "  Rudder  Grange  "  is,  how- 

ever,  a  complete  story,  or  a  complete  set 

of    chapters    in    several    people's   lives. 

From  The  Saturday  Review,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 

RUDDER  GRANGE.*  not  be  continued,  as  Scharlin<j's  "  N6d- 

American  novelists  have  been  apt  In  debo  Parsonage  ;•  was  continued  in"Ni. 

these  days,  as  we.  have  of  late  had  occa-  '^°'f '  ^  jj  "^"^J?"*' 


sion  to  observe,  to  overdo  the  "  analysis  "     ,  "  ^"dder  Grange  "  takes  its  name  from 


from  the  insidef  to  the  exclusion  of  free  ^i^""'  ''""f ,'°  '^■^'<=''  "^7  ""  ^^ >t^'\ 

and  pleasant  observation  of  incident  and  r""";"*  \ '=','  '"  '<>«  «;'ih  a  canal-boat 

character   combined,   from    the    outside,  '"jbedded  in  the  ground  by  the  riverside, 

American  writers  of  fiction  who  by  certain  J^'Vch   an  oyster-man  has  tiirned  into  a 

habitation  ;  and  finally  seize  the  chance  01 

•  Ru<U^  Grange.    By  Frank  R.  Stockton.    Edin-  gating  such  a  habitation  for  themselves, 

bctigh:  D.  Douglas.    1883.  The  bumor  of  their  difficulty  in  finding  a 
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house  at  starting  —  and  this  is  a  difficulty  "Hello,  mister,"  he  said,  "got  any  tobac* 

which  will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  co?'* 

readers  —  is   increased    by  the   fact  that  '  walked  up  to  him.     I  took  hold  of  him  by 


housekeeping.     When  the  nialter  comes  xhe  wretched  man  looked  at  me  a  little 

to  a  practical  test,  they  find  that  the  little  queerly.      I  could  not  exactly  interpret    his 

book  is  not  altogether  trustworthy.   There  expression. 

is  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  a  pleasant  and  not  *'  YouVe  sure  you  kin  bear  it  ?  '*  said  he. 

overcharged  kind  about  the  first  instal-  "  Yes,*' said  I,  my  hand  trembling  as  I  held 

ment   of    the   young  couple    in   Rudder  his  coat 

Grange,  as  the  home  in  the  canal-boat  is  "Well  then,"  said  he,  "it's  mor'n  I  kin," 

christened,  and  this  is  increased  when,  to  »"d  ^^  ^^'^^^,^it  ^""t^  out  of  my  hand,  and 

eke    out    their    means,    they    take    in    a  sprang  away     VVhen  he  reached  the  other  side 

u^    J  -       A     4^  .u-    4U       u  \i     ^  4,       u\  of  the  road,  he  turned  and  shouted  at  me,  as 

boarder.     As  to  this  they  had  no  trouble,  ^^ough  I  had  been  deaf, 

for  "we  had  a  friend,  a  young  man  who  ..^q  ..^^  ^now  what  I  think?"  he  yelled, 

was  engaged  in  the  flour  business,  who  «i  think  you're  a  darned  lunatic,"  and  with 

was  very  anxious  to  come  and  live  with  that  he  went  his  way. 

us.  He  had  been  to  see  us  two  or  three  Finally  he  discovers  the  boat,  has  to 
times,  and  had  expressed  himself  charmed  make  his  way  at  the  risk  of  suffocation 
with  our  household  arrangements."  This  through  mud  and  reeds  to  clamber  on 
is,  so  far,  very  well ;  but  the  boarder  turns  board,  and  finds  Euphemia  and  the  board- 
out  to  be  "  very  fond  of  telling  us  what  we  er  playing  at  chess  in  sublime  uncon- 
ought  to  do.  He  sugsjested  more  improve-  sciousness.  Presently  the  housework  be- 
ments  in  the  first  three  days  of  his  sojourn  gjns  to  tell  too  heavily  upon  Euphemia, 
than  I  had  thought  of  since  we  commenced  and  there  are  strange  difficulties  about 
housekeeping.  And  what  made  the  mat-  getting  a  servant,  which  are  overcome  by 
ter  worse,  his  suggestions  were  generally  the  arrival  of  a  girl  named  Pomona  from 
very  good  ones.  Had  it  been  otherwise  a  Home.  There  is  one  objection  to  Po- 
I  mio;ht  have  borne  his  remarks  more  mona,  which  is  that  she  is  devoted  to 
complacently;  but  to  be  continually  told  penny-dreadful  literature,  and  incapable 
what  you  ought  to  do,  and  to  know  that  of  reading  to  herself  unless  she  reads  out 
you  ought  to  do  it,  is  extremely  annoy-  |oud.  "  As  the  evenings  were  often  cool, 
ing."  Amongst  other  things,  the  boarder  we  sat  in  our  dining-room,  and  the  par- 
cleverly  contrives  a  flower-garden  on  deck,  tition  between  this  room  and  the  kitchen 
and  hauls  in  the  anchor  to  use  as  a  garden-  seemed  to  have  no  influence  whatever  in 
hoe.  There  is  a  high  tide,  and  the  hus-  arresting  sound.  So  that  when  I  was 
band  comes  back  from  his  work  to  find  trving  to  read  or  to  reflect  it  was  by  no 
that  his  house  has  vanished.  He  rushes  means  exhilarating  to  my  mind  to  hear 
wildly  along  the  bank,  questioning  every  from  the  next  room  that  — "the  la  dy  ce 
one  he  meets: —  s^l  |  a  now  si  zed  the  weep  on  and  all 
I  was  rapidly  becoming  frantic  when  I  met  though  the  boor  iy  vil  ly  an  re  tain  ed  his 
a  person  who  hailed  me.  vy  gor  ous  hold  she  drew  the  blade  through 
"  Hello !  "he  said,  "are  you  after  a  canal-  his  fin  gers  and  hoorl  ed  it  far  be  hind  her 
u\?    if  I  "       ,  dryp  ping  with  jore."     Before  long  Pomo- 

tttfu     *P**^'^"*     „,       .,     ,-..     ,    ,    ,  na,  excellent  creature  though  she  is,  gives 

"  I  thought  you  was,"  he  said.    "  You  looked  -*   ,^  „...:«„.  ♦,^.,ki^      t«  ♦»*•  4;..e*\fu^A 

that  way.     Well,  I  can  tell  you  where  she  is.  T'**^  ^°  ""°"*  ^'^<^"^^^:     ^"  \^^  first  place, 

She's  stuck  fast  in  the  reeds  at  the  lower  end  !"  consequence  of  various  alarms  of  burg- 

Q>  Peter's  Pint."  lanes    in    the   immediate    neighborhood, 

"Where's  that?"  said  L  Euphemia's    husband    and    the    boarder 

"Oh,  it's  about  a  mile  furder  up.    I  seed  each   buy  a  pistol.     Also  burglar-alarms 

her  a-drifting  up  with  the  tide —  big  flood-tide,  are  purchasecf,  and  a  plan  of  action  is  set- 

to-day  — and  I  thought  rd  see  somebody  after  tied  on   in  case  of  an  actual  attempt  at 

her  afore  long.    Anything  aboard  ? "  burglarjr.      "At  the   first    sound   of   the 

Anything!                                     ...  alarm  Euphemia  and  the  girl  were  to  lie 

;ni''H?    iI'lL-T*''  ****,  "^^     Anything,  ^      ^„  ^,f    ^^^^  ^^    ^^  under  their  beds. 

indeed  1    I  hurried  on  up  the  river  without  a    t*.        .u     u       j^-     «j    i ^4^   — a 

word.    Was  the  boat  a  wreck?     I  scarcely  Then  the  boarder  and   I   ^yere  to  stand 

dared  to  think  of  it.    I  scarcely  dared  to  think  back  to  back,  each  with  pistol  in  hand, 

at  all.  av^d  fire  away,  revolving  on  a  common 

The  man  called  after  me  and  I  stopped.     I  centre  the  while.     In  this  way,  bv  aiming 

could  but  stop,  no  matter  what  I  might  hear.  horizontally  at  about  four  feet  from  the 
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floor,  we  could  rake  the  premises,  and  run 
no  risk  of  shootino^  each  other  or  the 
women  of  the  family."  One  nijjht  one  of 
the  alarms  goes  off.  The  husband  im- 
mediately takes  his  revolver  out  of  the 
drawer,  and  rushes  to  wake  the  boarder, 
who  keeps  his  pistol  under  his  pillow. 
"  In  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  his 
band  grasped  my  throat,  and  the  cold 
muzzle  of  his  Derringer  pistol  was  at  my 
forehead.  It  was  an  awfully  big  muzzle, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  bottle.  I  don't  know 
when  I  lived  so  long  as  during  the  first 
minute  that  he  held  me  thus.  *  Rascal/ 
he  said,  *do  as  much  as  breathe  and  I'll 
pull  the  trigger.'  I  didn't  breathe."  When 
this  mistake  is  cleared  up  the  two  men 
make  their  way  cautiously  and  pistol  in 
hand  to  the  spot  where  the  alarm  has 
)3:one  off.  Then  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
they  see  the  burglar  standing  on  a  chair 
**  leaning  out  of  the  window  evidently  just 
ready  to  escape."  They  agree,  instead 
of  shooting,  to  hoist  the  rascal  into  the 
water.  As  they  are  barefooted  their  ap* 
proach  is  unheard.  **  We  reached  the 
chair.  Each  of  us  took  hold  of  two  of  its 
legs.  *  One  —  two  —  three  ! '  said  the 
boarder,  and  together  we  gave  a  tremend- 
ou.5  lift  and  shot  the  wretch  out  of  the 
window."  Then  they  run  up  on  deck  to 
see  what  the  burglar  is  about.  '*  Just  then 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  voice 
from  the  shore.  *Will  you  please  let 
down  the  gang-plank  ? '  We  looked  ashore 
and  there  stood  Pomona,  dripping  from 
every  pore.  We  spoke  no  words,  but 
lowered  the  gang-plank.  She  came  aboard. 

*  Good-night !  'said  the  boarder,  and  went 
to  bed.  •  Pomona ! '  said  I,  *  what  have 
you  been  doing? '  ' I  was  a-Iookin'  at  the 
moon,  sir,  when  pop!  the  chair  bounced, 
and  out  I  went.'"  It  is  strangely  charac- 
teristic of  Pomona  that  two  years  or  more 
later  she  refers  to  the  incident  in  this 
way  :  ••  *  I  felt  mad  enough  to  take  her  by 
the  feet  an'  pitch  her  out,  as  you  an'  the 
boarder,'  said   Pomona,  turning  to  me, 

*  hoisted  me  out  of  the  canal-boat  winder.' 
This,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  intimation 
we  had  had  that  Pomona  knew  how  she 
came  to  fall  out  of  that  window."  This, 
as  has  been  said,  takes  place  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  incident  itself,  shortly 
after  which  the  young  couple  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  strange  and  pictur- 
esque dwelling-place  in  consequence  of 
Pomona's  smartness  in  cutting  a  little 
window  in  the  side  of  the  kitchen  to  throw 
things  out.  One  night  there  is  a  high 
tide,  the  water  gets  in  through  this  little 
window,  the  boat  heels  over  and  its  occu- 
pants escape  from  it  only  just  in  time. 


After  this,  and  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes, Euphemia  and  her  husband  settle 
down  in  the  country  in  a  house  which 
they  call  Rudder  Grange,  in  affectionate 
remembrance  of  their  home  in  the  canal- 
boat.  Here  it  is  that  Pomona  rejoins 
them  under  somewhat  singular  circum- 
stances. They  have  purchased  a  watch- 
dog which  growls  at  them  in  the  most 
savage  and  terrible  manner,  and  of  which 
they  stand  in  great  and  natural  dread. 
He  has  been  let  loose  to  frighten  a  sup- 
posed tramp,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  re- 
spectable tradesman,  and  Euphemia,  her 
husband,  and  the  maid  have  taken  refuge 
on  the  top  of  a  shed.  To  them  enters 
Pomona,  who  has  not  been  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  she  walks  up  to  them,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  the  dog.  The  dog,  upon 
this,  gives  up  barking  and  growling,  and 
follows  quietly  at  her  heels.  "  *  Do  you 
know,  ma'am,'  said  she  to  EuphemiaC, 
*  that  if  I  had  come  here  yesterday,  that 
dog  would  have  had  my  life's  blood  .^' 
*And  why  don't  he  have  it  to-day?'  said 
Euphemia."  What  is  the  answer  to  this 
question,  and  what  other  things  befall  the 
young  couple  and  Pomona,  all  readers 
who  care  for  a  very  bright,  original,  and 
amusing  story  will  like  to  find  out  for 
themselves. 


From  The  County  Gentleman. 
DEER  ANTLERS. 

We  can  trace  a  regular  gradation 
through  the  deer  kind,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern —  from  deer  with  absolutely  no  antlers 
of  any  sort,  through  those  with  mere  tiny 
bosses  or  dags,  to  those  with  fully  devel- 
oped branched  headgear  like  that  of  the 
moose  and  the  Scotch  red  deer.  The 
earliest  ancestors  of  the  race  had  abso- 
lutely no  horns  at  all,  and  at  least  one 
existing  member  of  the  true  deer  tribe  — 
the  Chinese  water  deer  —  still  retains  this 
early  peculiarity.  The  reason  why  one 
such  outlying  species  should  never  have 
attained  the  stage  of  producing  antlers 
is  clear  enough.  It  lives  much  in  the 
marshes  and  pools,  where  the  mode  of 
fighting  by  butting  with  the  head  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  much  practised,  and  it 
has  accordingly  acquired  long,  sharp  tusks 
instead  of  horns,  which  it  uses  in  the 
combats  with  its  rivals  for  the  possession 
of  the  does.  The  so-called  musk  deer, 
which  is  really  more  closely  related  to  the 
antelopes,  shows  us  the  antelope  type  in  a 
similar  stage  of  arrested  development, 
and  is  equally  provided  with  long  tusks. 
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Indeed,  almost  all  kinds  of  deer  in  which 
the  antlers  are  small  or  little  evolved  tend 
to  supplement  them  by  fi;jhlin*j-teeth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  more  usual  habit 
of  all  prairie  or  forest  ruminants  to  fi»xht 
one  another  by  butting  with  the  head,  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  possession 
of  any  protuberance  or  knob  upon  the 
forehead,  of  whatever  sort,  would  be  cer- 
tain to  give  the  animals  which  happened 
to  display  it  a  great  advantage  over  their 
rivals  in  the  annual  wager  of  battle. 
Hence  it  happens  that  three  diverse  types 
of  headgear  have  been  separately  devel- 
oped in  tliree  groups  of  ruminants.  In 
the  giraffes  a  distinct  conical  bone,  cov- 
ered with  skin  and  hair,  buds  out  from 
each  side  of  the  brow,  and  forms  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  of  offence  capable  of 
fracturing  the  skull  of  a  rival,  as  hap- 
pened once  during  a  giraffe  fight  at  the 
Zoo.  In  the  hollow-horned  ruminants, 
such  as  antelopes  and  cowkind  —  that  is 
to  say,  all  those  sorts  which  have  true 
horns,  as  distinguished  from  antlers  —  the 
bony  core  forms  a  part  of  the  skull  itself, 
and  is  coated  by  a  horny  coverinjr,  which 
is  never  shed  during  the  animal's  life. 
And  in  the  deer  tribe,  which  possess  ant- 
lers instead  of  horn,  the  weapons  of  of- 
fence are  also  bony,  but  without  any 
coating  of  horn,  and  in  the  final  state  at 
least  are  quite  naked.  Each  of  these 
three  distinct  types  of  butting  apparatus 
must  have  been  separately  evolved  from 
a  primitive  hornless  ancestor;  and  each 
(except  tliat  of  the  now  quite  unique 
giraffes)  has  undergone  many  subsequent 
chani^es  and  moditications  in  adaptation 
to  special  needs.  Some  isolated  species 
of  the  deer,  such  as  the  American  brock- 
ets, have  hardly  got  at  all  beyond  the  very 
first  stage  in  the  production  of  antlers; 
they  have  only  a  pair  of  small  knobs  on 
the  forehead,  like  the  simple  dags  of 
those  young  red  deer  in  their  first  year 
which  the  keepers  know  as  brockets.  So, 
again,  a  Chinese  muntjac  has  little  beams 
hardly  an  inch  long,  supplemented  by  a 
powerful  pair  of  canine  tusks.  One  stage 
above  this  early  type  in  evolution  comes 
the  common  muntjac  of  India,  well  known 
to  sportsmen  in  the  Deccan,  with  antlers 
about  four  inches  long,  and  possessing  a 
single  rudimentary  brow  tine  beside  the 
beam.  This  second  stage  is  reached  and 
passed  by  the  red  deer  in  the  second  year. 
Thence  we  can  trace  a  constant  progress, 
throui^h  kinds  which  have  triple  branches, 
like  the  sta;:gard,  to  the  very  much  sub- 
divided antlers  of  our  own  red  deer,  or 
the  still  more  complex  armor  of  the  wapiti 
and  the  Barbary  deer.    Each  higher  spe- 


cies faithfully  reproduces  from  season  to 
season,  in  its  own  growth,  the  various 
stages  through  which  its  ancestors  have 
passed ;  and  we  can  place  side  by  side  a 
perfect  series  of  corresponding  forms  in 
the  two  modes  of  development,  each  year 
of  the  red  deer  or  wapiti  being  paralleled 
by  a  close  similar  adult  animal  of  some 
other  species.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
the  fossil  order  exactly  answers  to  what 
we  should  expect  it  to  be  in  this  respect; 
the  earliest  deer  kind  whose  remains  we 
know  have  very  simple  and  rudimentary 
antlers  indeed,  and  they  gradually  in- 
crease in  complexity  from  the  first  fossil 
species  till  the  extinct  kinds  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  our  own.  In  April 
the  stags  exhibit  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  new  year's  growth.  A  pair  of  knobs 
show  themselves  about  the  scar  left  by 
the  burrs  of  last  autumn's  antlers,  and 
the  smooth  dark  velvet  that  covers  them 
gives  hardly  any  sign  of  active  life.  With 
the  warmer  weather,  however,  the  knobs 
have  begun  to  bud  more  vigorously,  and 
the  pulses  in  the  velvet  show  clearly 
that  the  arteries  are  busy  at  work  buil((> 
ing  up  a  bony  layer  on  the  new  pair  of 
dags.  As  long  as  the  bone  continues  to 
grow,  the  skin  inside  the  velvet  remains 
warm  and  richly  supplied  with  blood,  for 
of  course  the  work  of  depositing  the 
dense  material  of  the  antler  is  carried  on 
by  this  vital  covering,  which  .icts  to  the 
core  much  as  the  delicate  skin  of  a  bone 
does  to  the  hard  mineral  mass  beneath  it. 
While  the  work  of  deposition  goes  0R« 
the  stags  are  very  shy  and  retiring,  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible^ 
for  any  injurv  to  the  velvet  causes  them 
to  bleed  profusely,  and  also  prevents  the 
due  growth  of  the  subjacent  antler.  As 
soon  as  the  horns  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  however,  the  arteries  in  the  velvet 
dry  up  and  the  skin  becomes  reduced  to  a 
mere  papery  covering,  which  the  stag 
proceeds  to  rub  off  against  the  ground  or 
on  the  trunks  of  trees.  Once  the  core  of 
bone  alone  remains,  he  begins  to  toss  his 
head,  to  seek  the  hinds,  and  to  do  battle 
for  them  with  his  rival  stags.  On  the 
Scotch  hills  much  harm  has  been  done  to 
the  development  of  antlers  by  the  foolish 
and  unscientific  practice  of  killing  off  the 
finest  heads,  which  leaves  only  the  less 
developed  to  perpetuate  the  species,  so 
that  our  Hritish  stags  have  seldom  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  tines  ;  but  on  the  Coo* 
tinent,  where  nature  is  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way  to  a  greater  extent,  stags 
have  been  shot  with  between  sixty  and 
seventy  branches  to  their  lordly  antlers. 
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BY  THE   YEW  HEDGE, "ETC. 


BY  THE  YEW  HEDGE. 


Up  and  down  the  terrace  pacing,  where  the 
winter  sunlight  glowed, 

And  the  sound  of  falh'ng  waters  timed  my  foot- 
steps as  I  trode. 

Pacing  where  the  tall  yew  hedges  kept  the 
bitter  blast  away, 

And  the  noontide  smiled  like  summer  on  the 
January  day. 

Up  and  down  the  terrace  pacing,  for  a  musing 
hour  alone, 

While  the  river's  music  mingled  with  the  baf- 
fled east  wind's  moan ; 

And  a  pref^nce  seemed  beside  me,  very  close 
and- very  dear, 

A  strong  hand  my  hand  was  clasping,  a  low 
voice  was  in  my  ear. 

Words  of  counsel,  words  of  comfort,  words  of 

dear  confpanionship, 
And  the  blue  eyes  spoke  as  softly  as  the  mobile 

eager  lip ; 
Hope  grew  brighter,  grief  grew  sweeter,  doubt, 

ashamed,  shrank  quite  away. 
As  we  two  paced  on  together  in  the  January 

day»        ...... 

Swift  and  sweet  the  moments  passed  me,  as 

the  sunshine  paled  overhead. 
And  to  common  life  returning,  fell  the  slow 

reluctant  tread; 
Yet  my  hushed  heart  from  its  commune,  pa- 

tience,  strength,  and  courage  drew ; 
And  north  skies  with  southern  splendor  gilded 

all  the  darkling  yew. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


WHEN  THE  SEA  GIVES  UP  HER  DEAD. 

They  tell  us  with  the  quiet  voice 

Of  perfect  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust. 

That  on  the  day  when  Christ  shall  come 

To  bid  his  chosen  ones  rejoice. 

To  breathe  new  life  in  death's  dark  dust, 

To  give  new  speech  where  death  struck  dumb, 

Fiom  out  the  sad  sea's  restless  bed. 

Shall  rise  once  more  the  hidden  dead. 


They  tell  us  this  with  upraised  eyes, 
That  gaze  beyond  the  present's  woe, 
And  whisper  of  a  Heaven  and  God, 
Draw  pictures  of  star-laden  skies. 
Where  angels  wander  to  and  fro. 
When  those  now  'neaih  the  churchyard  sod, 
Will  rise  from  out  their  dreary  bed. 
The  day  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Yet  will  they  raise  once  more  the  past. 
Or  give  me  back  the  faith  that  died. 
Or  breathe  new  breath  in  love's  dead  breast  ? 
What  for  the  love  that  did  not  last  ? 


What  for  the  days,  when  side  by  side 
We  wandered  on,  nor  thought  of  rest. 
Will  these  arise  and  leave  their  bed. 
The  day  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead  ? 

Ah,  nevermore  I  dead  joy  is  dead, 
The  sunshine  dead  ne'er  smiles  again. 
'Tis  evening  gathers  on  the  shore, 
Our  kiss  was  kissed,  our  words  were  said. 
Naught  lasts  for  e'er  save  sin  and  pain. 
Love  dead,  is  dead  forevermore. 
Silent  he  lies,  in  his  cold  bed, 
Though  all  life's  seas  gave  up  their  dead  I 

All  The  Year  Roond. 
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Abreast  and  ahead  of  the  sea  is  a  crag*s  front 

•cloven  asunder 
With  strong,  sea-breach  and  with  wasting  of 

winds  whence  terror  is  shed 
As  a  shadow  of  death  from  the  wings  of  the 

darkness  on  waters  that  thunder 
.  Abreast  ^d  ahead. 

At  its  edge  is  a  sepulchre  hollowed  and  hewn 

for  a  lone  man's  bed. 
Propped  open  with  rock  and  agape  on  the  sky 

and  the  sea  thereunder. 
But  roofed  and  walled  in  well  from  the  wrath 

of  them  slept  its  dead. 

Here  might  not  a  man  drink  rapture  of  rest,  or 
delight  above  wonder. 

Beholding,  a  soul  disembodied,  the  days  and 
the  nights  that  fled. 

With  splendor  and  sound  of  the  tempest  around 
and  above  him  and  under, 
Abreast  and  ahead. 

Academy. 


SONG. 
(Air:  Trtue  Lieht.  —  lliuringian  VoIksHed.) 

Ring'd  with  blue  mountains 
Oft,  when  a  little  lad. 
Dreamed  I  of  something  glad 

Hidden  beyond ; 
Ships  and  the  shining  sea. 
Towns  and  towers  haunted  me ; 
Dreams  made  me  glad  —  and  sad ; 

Life  lay  beyond  1 

Ring'd  with  blue  welkin. 
Oft  now,  as  when  a  lad. 
Dream  I  of  something  glad 

Hidden  beyond ; 
Something  I  cannot  see 
Haunts  and  entices  me  ; 
Dreams  make  me  glad—  and  sad ; 

What  lies  beyond } 
GoodWorda.  WiLLIAM  CANTON. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
LORD    LAWRENCE.* 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1857,  amid  the 
crash  of  the  enemy^s  near  artillery,  and 
the  incessant  roll  of  musketry,  the  spare 
and  shattered  frame  that  had  encased  the 
ardent  soul  of  Henry  Lawrence  was  com- 
mitted to  earth,  with  hasty  prayers,  within 
the  beleaguered  lines  of  Lucknow  Resi- 
dency. Three  weeks  later,  ignorant  of 
the  calamity,  the  Court  of  Directors,  with 
the  crown*s  approval,  named  the  same 
Henry  Lawrence  as  provisional  successor 
of  the  governor  general.  Lord  Canning. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  almost  to  a  day, 
on  the  sth  of  July,  1879,  Henry  Law- 
rence's younger  brother  John,  after  hav- 
ing filled  for  the  usual  term  of  years  that 
great  office  to  which  Henry  had  been  des- 
ignated, was  laid  in  the  nave  of  West- 
minster with  all  the  solemn  glories  of  mu- 
sic and  lofty  ritual,  and  amid  such  a  depth 
of  emotion,  and  such  a  crowd  of  mourn- 
ers, as  no  funeral  for  well-nigh  forty  years 
had  evoked  or  assembled.  No  royal 
prince  took  part,  unless  by  proxy,  in  the 
last  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other,  dead  or  living,  to  preserve 
India  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  but  states- 
men and  soldiers  of  renown,  and  old  com- 
rades who  had  borne  by  his  side  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day,  now  supported 
his  pall,  and  carried  the  symbols  of  his 
honors. 

An  old  Arab  traveller  in  India  tells  that, 
when  a  king  in  that  country  died,  there 
were  certain  persons  bound  to  him  by 
special  ties  of  devotion,  who  cast  them- 
selves upon  his  funeral  pyre.  These  were 
styled  the  faithful  lieges  of  the  king, 
whose  life  was  their  life,  whose  death  was 
their  death.  That  is  not  the  custom  now, 
Indian  or  Anglo- Indian.  But  Lord  Law- 
rence's biographer,  in  speaking  of  the 
elder  brother's  unique  power  of  attracting 
and  influencing  men  through  the  heart, 
says  that  he  was  a  man  lor  whom  (as  sober 
persons,  knowing  whereof  they  spoke,  had 
repeatedly  told  him)  not  one  only  but  a 
dozen  men  in  the  Punjab  would  have 
been  prepared  to  die.     And  we  believe 

•  Lift  0/ Lord  Lawrtnct,  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
M.  A.,  laic  Fellow  o£  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
LoodoQ,  lisSj. 


that,  at  least  in  later  years,  something 
similar  might  have  been  said  of  John. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  **  Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  "  was  issued  in  two  vol- 
umes from  two  very  different  pens.  The 
6rst,  by  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  was  writ- 
ten as  it  were  from  within  ;  full  of  broth- 
erly, almost  filial,  affection ;  the  work  of 
a  friend  and  disciple ;  hearty  to  the  utter- 
most, but  failing  perhaps  at  times  in 
taste;  and  recalling  to  some  long  memo- 
ries the  "early  decorated"  style,  which 
was  well  known  in  the  local  press  of 
upper  India,  before  Edwardes's  courage 
and  genius  snatched  those  opportunities 
which  made  him  famous  in  England  at 
eightand-twenty.  The  second  volume 
was  by  the  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale, 
whose  destiny  it  was,  —  a  singular  destiny 
for  one  so  accomplished,  —  to  finish  up 
the  stories  left  half  told  by  other  men. 
The  volume  was  not  by  any  means  inap- 
precialive  of  its  subject,  but  it  was  writ- 
ten critically  and  from  without.  Those 
who  knew  India,  and  loved  Henry  Law- 
rence, preferred  Edwardes's  contribution 
with  all  its  faults.  Many  others,  however, 
doubtless  assigned  the  palm  to  Merix-ale's 
chaster  style  and  better  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  to  that  calmer  review,  which 
sometimes  jarred  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  former  class  of  readers,  by  its  tone  as 
of  one  regarding  Sir  Henry  not  merely 
from  without,  which  was  inevitable,  but  (as 
it  seemed)  also  from  a  higher  level,  which 
was  inexcusable. 

Some  months  after  the  funeral  at  West- 
minster, when  it  became  known  that  the 
widow  of  Lord  Lawrence  had  committed 
the  task  of  writing  her  husband's  history 
to  a  Harrow  master  —  to  one  who  had 
never  seen  India  —  there  were  grievous 
misgivings  and  great  searchings  of  heart 
among  the  Anglo-Indian  legions.  It  is  no 
purpose  of  this  review  to  add  an  essay  on 
Lord  Lawrence  to  the  many  (some  of  them 
most  able  and  worthy)  which  appeared 
four  years  ago;  but  we  desire  to  show,  so 
far  as  our  space  and  ability  permit,  what 
the  book  is  like.  In  three  years  Mr. 
Dosworth  Smith  has  carried  through  a 
work  representing  an  enormous  amount  of 
toil.  In  spite  of  an  inevitable  slip  now 
and  then  —  but  rarely  of   moment  —  his 
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work  shows  a  great  readrness  in  transfer- 
ring himself  to  an  Indian  atmosphere,  a 
wonderful  mastery  of  the  mass  of  neces- 
sary reading,  a  great  power  of  assimilating 
Indian  matter,  as  well  as  of  realizing  the 
men,  the  moral  scenery,  and  the  subjects, 
of  which  he  had  to  treat.  And  though  the 
book  contains  nearly  twelve  hundred 
pages,  it  is  marvellously  readable ;  and 
one  who  is  neither  a  lover  of  contempo- 
rary history,  nor  tolerant  of  prolixity,  has 
not  found,  nor  has  he  skipped,  a  tedious 
page.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
possible,  that  a  work  which  intersects  so 
many  fields  and  touches  so  many  complex 
events,  actors  in  which  survive  on  every 
side,  should  fail  to  call  up  a  hundred 
questions,  and  be  open  to  serious  correc- 
tions. These  will,  we  trust,  be  well 
weighed  and  profited  by.  For  the  book, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  a  noble  one,  and  we 
believe  that  it  will  live.  It  is  not  of  that 
easy  writing,  which  makes  such  hard  read- 
ing to  some  of  us ;  the  style  is  vivid  but 
scholarly,  and  sparsely  gemmed  with  apt 
and  scholarly  quotation.  It  is  usually  re- 
strained even  in  its  fire,  when  the  writer 
glows  with  admiration  of  his  hero  or  of 
the  faithful  lieges,  or  in  wrath  against 
cruelty,  injustice,  or  insincerity.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  mannerism  which  lat- 
terly threatened  to  swallow  up  everything 
else  in  the  Indian  histories  of  Sir  John 
Kaye  —  nothing  save  this,  that  our  author 
has  borrowed  that  writer's  fashion  of  con- 
stantly calling  each  character  in  his  narra- 
tive, unless  he  be  a  governor-general,  or 
in  his  estimation  a  black  sheep  (or  both 
in  one)  —  by  his  simple  baptismal  name. 
This  jars  on  our  old-fashioned  taste,  and 
we  long  for  that  ancient  dignity  of  history, 
which  gave  men  their  due  style,  or  dis- 
pensed with  the  praenomen  altogether. 
But  the  book,  as  a  whole,  does  not  fail  of 
dignity. 

Witnessing  its  successful  achievement, 
zsA  considering  how  destitute  the  author 
was  of  local  "  experience,"  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  he  might  have  been  less  hard 
upon  Lord  Lytton,  who,  he  tells  us,  threw 
local  experience  to  the  dogs,  and  would 
none  of  it !  Lord  Lytton*s  name  brings  up 
what  to  many  of  us  detracts  most  from 
our  enjoyment  of  the  book ;  namely,  the 
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exceptional  acerbity  with  which  the  au- 
thor regards  all  who  have  in  any  manner 
abetted  Afghan  war.  Indeed,  with  an 
Afghan  war  looming  astern  and  ahead, 
almost  from  end  to  end  of  the  history,  we 
feel  like  the  night-passenger  in  a  scantily 
lighted  street,  who,  as  he  goes  on  from 
lamp-post  to  lamp-post,  is  chased  by  the 
lengthening  shadows  from  behind,  uotll 
these  cross  and  blend  with  the  deepening 
shadows  from  before.  On  this  matter  we 
must  touch  hereafter,  however  slightly; 
but  we  would  rather  expatiate  on  ground 
less  poached  by  the  hoof  of  party,  and 
treat  at  greatest  length  that  which  is  least 
familiar  in  Lawrence's  history. 

We  began  with  Henry.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  possible  to  speak  of  one  brother 
without  thinking  of  the  other.  The  bands 
that  united,  and  the  forces  that  disjoined 
these  twin  stars,  their  contrasts  and  re* 
semblances,  have  a  strong  fascination  for 
the  author ;  he  recurs  to  the  subject  agaia 
and  again.  To  it  we  also  shall  necessa- 
rily recur. 

Edwardes  has  told  us  of  the  rugged 
and  frugal  upbringing  of  the  Lawrences. 
It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more 
fitting  father  for  such  sons  than  Colonel 
Alexander  Lawrence,  whose  youth  and 
prime  had  been  full  of  hard  service  and 
gallant  deeds,  leaving  him  for  memorial 
and  reward  a  body  worn  with  wounds  and 
toil,  the  price  of  his  commission,  and  a 
pension  of  100/.;  a  pittance,  he  grimly 
remarked,  that  would  do  little  more  than 
pay  bis  doctors.  The  income  of  this 
somewhat  wayward  and  impracticable  vet* 
eran  was,  however,  augmented  more  than 
once,  not  without  importunity  on  his  part, 
both  by  the  crown  and  the  Company. 

The  mother,  a  Knox,  claiming  collateral 
descent  from  the  great  John,  is  less  dis- 
tinctly brought  before  us.  But,  we  are 
told,  she  prided  herself  on  her  descent ; 
and,  simple,  thrifty,  homely,  God-fearing, 
as  she  was,  her  relation  to  the  reformer 
was  not  that  of  blood  alone. 

Before  Colonel  Lawrence  left  the  army, 
the  household  was  migratory ;  and  their 
quarters  were  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
when  John,  the  sixth  son  and  eighth  child, 
was  born,  March  4th,  181 1.  The  elder 
boys  had  been  sent  to  a  school  at  London- 
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dtrj  (oow  knowti  as  Foyle  CoIlegeX  then 

ooder  a  maternal  uncle.  The  selection 
probably  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  stir- 
riog  associations  of  Derry,  to  which  the 
biographer  more  than  once  refers,  but 
oncb  with  the  fact  that  the  boys,  being 
ibt  roaster's  nephews,  could  remain  the 
vhole  year,  or,  in  other  words,  were  to 
have  00  holidays,  a  state  of  things  which 
John  Lawrence  himself  strove  to  repro- 
duce with  bis  Punjab  "boys"  of  after 
years. 

At  twelve  John  in  turn  passed  to  his 
ancle's  at  Foyle.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  this  small  Ulster  school  should 
have  sent  to  India,  within  the  limits  of 
one  generation,  men  of  such  note  as  Lord 
GoQgb,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  and  the 
three  Lawrences  (Sir  George,  Sir  Henry, 
and  Sir  John). 

We  may  here  appropriately  introduce 
an  anecdote  of  later  days.  Two  Simp- 
sons, twin  brothers,  in  very  humble  cir- 
cnmstances,  had  been  ushers  at  Foyle. 
On  Christmas-day,  1851,*  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Punjab  Board  of  Administra- 
tion had  eaten  their  dinner  together  at 
the  old  Residency  House  of  Anarkalli. 
There  had  been  a  brief  silence,  when  Sir 
Henry  turned  abruptly  to  John  and  said  : 
*  I  wonder  what  the  two  poor  old  Si  mpsons 
are  doing  at  this  moment,  and  whether 
they  have  had  any  better  dinner  than 
nsnal!" 

After  a  few  rem^arks  had  been  made  upon 
the  singular  coincidence,  that  the  three  men 
who  had  been  at  school  together  as  boys  so 
many  years  back,  now  found  themselves  asso- 
dated  together  once  more  as  the  rulers  of  the 
Pnnjab,  Henry  Lawrence,  with  the  impulsive 
generosity  which  formed  so  prominent  a  part 
of  bis  character,  exclaimed,  **  Til  tell  you  what 
we  will  da  The  Simpsons  must  be  very  old, 
and  I  should  think  nearly  blind;  they  cannot 
be  well  off ;  let  us  each  put  down  50/.  and  send 
it  to  them  to-morrow  as  a '  Christmas-box  from 
a  far-off  land,  with  the  good  wishes  of  three  of 
their  old  pupils,  now  members  of  the  Punjab 
Board  of  Administration  at  Lahore.'"  **A11 
right,''  said  John,  •*  I'll  give  50/  "  «*  All  right," 
laid  Montgomery,  "  I'll  give  another ! "  •  .  . 
The  subject  was  nearly  forgotten,  when  one 
Homing,  amongst  the  pile  of  letters  brought  in 

*  The  book  sajrs  s^so,  bot  Montgomery  was  not  then 
I  aembsr  of  the  Board. 


by  the  dawk,  there  was  one  bearing  an  Irish 
post-mark.  It  was  from  the  old  .  Simpson 
brothers  at  Londonderry.  The  characters 
were  written  in  a  tremulous  hand,  and  in  many 
places  were  almost  illegible  from  the  writer*8 
tears.  ...  It  began:  "My  dear,  kind  boys;" 
but  the  pen  of  the  old  man  had  afterwards 
been  drawn  through  the  word  "boys,"  and 
there  had  been  substituted  for  it  the  word 
"friends."  It  went  on  to  thank  the  donors,  in 
the  name  of  his  brother  as  well  as  of  himselfi 
for  their  most  generous  gift,  which,  he  said, 
would  go  far  to  keep  them  from  want  during 
the  short  time  that  might  be  left  to  them ;  but 
far  above  the  actual  value  of  the  present,  was 
the  preciousness  of  the  thought  that  they  had 
not  been  forgotten  by  their  old  pupils,  in  what 
seenud  to  be  the  very  high  position  to  which 
they  had  risen.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
"  Board  of  Administration  "  meant,  but  he  felt 
sure  it  was  something  very  important ;  and  he 
added  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter,  with  child- 
like simplicity,  that  he  had  looked  out  the 
Punjab  in  "the  old  school  atlas,"  which  they 
had  so  often  used  together,  but  he  could  not 
find  either  it  or  Lahore  I  "Oh,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  when  he  came  to  this  part  in  the  letter, 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Hathaway,  "  if  you  could  only 
see,  as  I  can  see  it  now,  that  grimy  old  atlas, 
grown  still  more  grimy  by  its  use  during  the 
thirty  years  which  have  passed  since  I  knew 
it,  and  the  poor  old  fellow  trying  to  find  in  it 
what  it  does  not  contain  1 "  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  371, 
372.) 

As  regards  Lawrence's  school  expe- 
riences, it  is  recorded  that  on  first  going 
to  school  at  Bristol  he  was  nicknamed 
"Paddy,"  and  received  many  kicks  in  the 
character  of  an  Irishman ;  whilst  at  Foyle 
he  was  called  "  English  John,"  and  re- 
ceived many  (probably  many  more)  as  be- 
ing an  Englishman !  Indeed  Henry  also, 
writing  to  Major  George  Broadfoot  in 
1845,  says:  *'My  education  consisted  iti 
kicks ;  I  was  never  taught  anything,  — 
no,  not  even  at  Addiscombe."  * 

Hardly  as  Colonel  Lawrence  thought 
his  services  had  been  requited,  it  would 
seem  that  for  a  soldier  with  so  numerous  a 
family  provision  came  abundantly,  though 
the  manna  did  not  fall  from  the  expected 
quarter.  Of  his  seven  sons,  five,  />.,  all 
who  survived  the  age  of  eighteen,  found 
careers  in  the  Indian  service  through  the 
friendship  of  one  worthy  director,  Mr. 

*  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  voL  i.,  p.  30. 
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John  Hudleston,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice. Wjiatever  arguments  may  be  allegjed 
for  t!ie  modern  competitive  system  (and 
after  all  is  said,  the  great  argument  lies  in 
its  being  the  inevitable  companion  of  de- 
mocracy), it  will  hardly  live  to  vaunt  a 
better  result  than  Mr.  Hudleston  con- 
tributed to  the  good  of  his  country  in  the 
nomination  of  those  five  brothers. 

A  living  Church  dignitary  is  said  to 
boast  that  he  in  truth  saved  India,  though 
he  never  saw  it !  For  Dean  Merivale  was 
offered,  and  declined,  the  nomination  to 
Haileybury  which,  on  his  refusal,  fell  to 
John  Lawrence.  The  latter  would  have 
been  a  soldier,  like  his  three  elder  broth- 
ers :  *'  A  soldier  I  was  born,  and  a  soldier 
I  will  be!"  said  he  rebelliously.  And 
indeed,  twenty-seven  years  later,  Henry 
Lawrence,  when  making  way  for  John  as 
head  of  the  Punjab  Administration,  wrote : 
**  My  brother  will,  I  think,  do  very  well, 
but  it  is  because  he  is  in  heart  and  action 
more  of  a  soldier  than  half  the  men  who 
wear  red  coats."*  The  calm  counsel  and 
influence  of  their  sister  Letitia  prevailed 
with  John,  and  he  went  to  Haileybury. 
That  he  did  not  make  much  impression 
on  the  heads  of  the  college,  is  clear  from 
the  recollection  of  contemporaries.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Batten  tells  how  in  1857  he  visited 
old  Dr.  Le  Bas,  who  had  been  dean  in 
their  time,  and  having  enabled  him  to 
identify  the  John  Lawrence,  then  so  much 
in  the  mouths  of  men,  with  the  tall  Irish- 
man who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
making  Orange  bonfires  on  the  grassplot, 
the  venerable  man  drily  asked,  "But  what 
has  become  of  all  our  j^^^rtf  students  .^" 

In  September,  1829,  John  Lawrence 
sailed  for  India,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Henry,  five  years  his  senior,  who 
was  returning  from  sick-leave.  Friendly 
prophets  had  predicted  distinction  for 
Henry,  none  for  John.  After  a  time  of 
illness,  home-sickness,  and  depression,  in 
Calcuita,  lie  was  posted  to  Delhi  at  his 
own  request,  and  tlienceforward  we  hear 
no  more  of  depression. 

The  "  Dellii  Territory,"  as  it  was  called, 
came  into  our  hands  after  Lord  Lake*s 
victories  in  1803.  It  was  up  to  1832  a 
**  non-regulation  province,"  and  formed  the 
extreme  north-west  "  march  "  of  British 
India.  In  condition,  memories,  and  sur- 
vivals, no  province  remained  within  such  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  India  of  1783- 
1803,  when  its  unhappy  plains  were  swept 
over,  tiiis  way  and  that  way,  by  the  cavalry 
of  rival  Mahratta  powers,  Mogul  and  Ro- 

*  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  voL  il,  p.  aoa. 
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hilla  horsemen,  or  campos  and  pultuns 
(battalions)  under  European  adventurers. 
Frenchmen,  Savoyards,  Germans,  Nea- 
politans, English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  usu- 
ally in  the  service  of  native  princes,  but 
sometimes  for  their  own  hands,  and  al- 
ways leaving  anarchy  behind.  But  fortu- 
nately, over  much  of  this  region,  where 
the  old  village  community  survived,  things 
went  on  in  isolated  organisms ;  the  peas- 
antry continuing  to  till  their  fields,  and  to 
deposit  their  quota  with  the  master  for 
the  time  being,  as  if  it  were  a  natural 
secretion. 

Many  whom  Lawrence  must  have  known 
well  at  Delhi  had  been  already  grown  men 
when,  in  the  palace  there,  the  treacherous 
ruffian  Gholdm  Kddir  gouged  out  the  eyes 
of  the  emperor  Shdh  'Alam  with  his  dag- 
ger. Others  must  have  been  past  middle 
age  when  George  Thomas,  an  Irishman 
from  Tipperary,  fought  and  looted Wxs  way 
to  an  independent  principality  at  Hansi, 
and  with  his  ten  battalions  and  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery,  after  repeatedly  "bat- 
ing the  Sikhs,"  (like  the  "Old  Tippe- 
rary  "  of  later  days*)  had  got  within  four 
marches  of  Lahore,  where  he  intended  to 
plant  the  capital  of  his  future  empire, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  defend  his  nest 
against  Perron's  Mahrattas,  and  to  termi- 
nate his  brief  career  of  power.  Hansi  in 
Lawrence's  own  day  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  gallant  James  Skinner,  Sikandcr 
Sahib  as  the  natives  called  him  —  the 
half-caste  son  of  a  Scotch  subaltern  and 
a  Rajpoot  girl  (ilie  captive  of  his  spear)  — 
who  had  himself  fought  for  years  in  the 
Mahratta  ranks,  but  was  now  the  trusted 
and  honored  commander  of  a  brigade  of 
"irregular  horse,"  which  formed  the  orig- 
inal pattern  of  those  famed  Indian  cavalry 
of  our  own  day,  whose  sabres  have  flashed 
to  good  purpose  from  "  Cambalu,  seat  of 
Cathayan  Can,"  to  "  great  Alcairo."  Such 
memories,  and  the  close  neighborhood  of 
quasi-independent  States,  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mogul's  court  and  the  great 
city,  all  tended  to  produce  a  variety  of  life 
and  of  lawlessness,  far  beyond  what  was 
to  be  found  nearer  the  heart  of  British 
rule.  The  assistants  of  the  resident  were 
liable  to  be  employed  on  any  kind  of  duty 
within  the  great  frontier  province,  and 
their  experience  was  apt  to  be  of  a 
strangely  varied  and  invigorating  kind. 
After  a  longish  apprenticeship  at  Delhi, 
Lawrence  was  placed  in  acting  charge  of 
the  district  of  Paniput,  forming  that  north- 
ern part  of  the  territory,  on  the  plains  of 

*  Lord  Gough  «-as  so  called. 
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wBich  the  fate  of  upper  India  has  often 
beeo  fought  out,  from  the  mythic  war  of 
Paodos  and  Kurus  down  to  the  crushing 
Mahratta  defeat  by  the  Afghans  in  1761. 
The  three  or  four  years  that  Lawrence 
passed  at   Paniput,  almost  constantly  in 
solitude  as  regards  European  companion- 
ship, were  probably  the  most  important  of 
bis  Kfe  in  the  making  of  the  man.     His 
work  there   is  admirably  depicted  in  a 
contribution   too  terse  tor  abridgement, 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Raikes  to  the  pages 
of  his  friend's  "  Life." 

When  he  came  to  England  on  furlough, 
still  a  young  man,  it  is  said  that  he  used 
to  pour  forth  a  continuous  flow  of  stories 
of  his  hairbreadth  escapes  and  adventures 
daring  those  early  years;  and  in  later 
days,  at  Southgate  or  Brocket  Hall,  it 
was  the  Sunday  evening's  treat  of  his 
children  to  hear  one  of  those  stirring 
stories.  The  mention  of  them  would  have 
been  tantalizing  if  left  thus  vague.  But, 
as  the  author  says,  appropriately  to  his 
former  character  of  biographer  of  Mo- 
hammed :  *  — 

When,  after  the  death  of  the  Arabian 
prophet,  disputes  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
Sura,  recourse  was  had  to  '*  the  breasts  of  the 
faithful,"  and  there  a  satisfactory  answer  or 
explanation  was  often  found.  From  "the 
breasts  of  the  faithful  '*  scattered  everywhere 
...  I  have  gathered  up  such  fragments  as  I 
could  of  the  history  of  his  earlier  and  more  ad- 
venturous  career ;  and  from  these,  as  well  as 
from  my  own  recollections  of  his  conversation, 
and  from  five  or  six  stories,  which,  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  with  the  aid  of  his  ever-ready 
and  faithful  helper,  he  himself  committed  to 
writing,  I  am  able  to  give  some  slight  idea  of 
the  dauntless  tracker  of  criminals,  of  the 
•mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  of  the  giant 
in  strength  and  in  courage,  in  roughness  and 
in  kindliness,  in  sport  and  in  work,  which  John 
Lawrence  then  was.    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  65,  66.) 

Fortunate  above  all  has  been  the  pres- 
ervation of  those  stories  which  he  com- 
mitted to  writing,  not  merely  for  their 
substantial  interest  (and  such  illustrations 
of  the  real  peasant  life  of  India  are  very 
rare),  but  as  showing  how  admirably  this 
man  could  write  when  he  braced  himself 
to  do  it,  and  did  not  dash  off  his  say 
**iQ  shirtsleeves"  as  to  expression  and 
grammar.  One  most  striking  story  told 
here  is  that  of  his  arresting  *' red-hand  *' 
a  murderer  whose  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted at  the   magistrate's  own  gate  at 

*  We  may  note  that  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  "  Mo- 
haratncdind  Mohamraedanism"  was  reviewed  in  the 
OiMr/rr/f  RevUw  for  January,  1S77,  by  the  lamented 
PrO.  £.  U.  Palmer. 


Paniput.  It  shows  both  his  prompt  ac- 
tion and  his  ready  wit,  but  it  is  too 
long  for  abridgement.  Another  remark- 
able story,  which  must  also  be  read  in 
the  original,  is  that  of  his  tracking  the 
murderer  of  his  friend  William  Fraser, 
commissioner  of  Delhi,  who  was  shot,  one 
evening  whilst  riding  home,  by  an  emis- 
sary of  the  Nawdb  Shamsuddfn  of  Feroze- 
pore  (south  of  Delhi),  in  March,  1835. 

William  Fraser,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  well-known  traveller  James  Baillie 
Fraser,  was  a  remarkable  person.  Dur- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  hill  provinces, 
taken  from  the  Goorkhas  in  181 5,  Fraser 
was  commissioner  in  charge.  By  nature 
a  soldier  of  the  most  chivalrous  stamp, 
he  had  been  twice  wounded  in  the  assaults 
of  Kalanga  (where  Sir  R.  Gillespie  fell), 
and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Lord 
Hastings  to  give  him  military  rank.  The 
rank  of  major  was  conferred  upon  him, 
in  Skinner's  Horse,  with  which  corps  he 
had  been  much  associated,  and  the  epony^ 
mus  of  which  was  his  bosom  friend.  And 
from  1816  to  his  death  we  find  in  the 
Bengal  Army  List  the  name  of  the  civilian 
William  Fraser  as  "major  with  local 
rank,"  in  Skinner's  corps ;  the  only  exam- 
ple probably  of  such  a  position  in  the 
annals  of  British  India.  Fraser*s  was 
no  nominal  soldiering;  whenever  the  yel- 
low brigade  took  the  field,  their  major 
went  with  them ;  thus  he  was  present, 
and  again  wounded,  before  Bhurtpore  in 
1825-26.  He  was  probably  the  most  fa- 
mous sportsman  of  upper  India;  and  was 
noted  for  repeatedly  engaging  the  lion 
(which  then  still  survived  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  Delhi  territory)  or  the  tiger, 
on  horseback  with  spear  and  sword  only. 
Skinner  erected  a  grandiose  marble  mon- 
ument to  his  friend  in  Delhi  church,  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  mutineers.  On 
it  were  carved  two  lions  couchant,  and 
some  Persian  verses,  with  these  English 
lines:  — 

Deep  beneath  this  marble  stone 
A  spirit  kindred  to  our  own 
Sleeps  in  Death's  profound  repose, 
Freed  from  human  cares  and  woes : 
Like  us  his  heart,  like  ours  his  fame ; 
He  bore  on  earth  a  gallant  name. 
Friendship  gives  to  us  the  trust 
To  guard  the  hero's  honored  dust 

Had  the  sentiment  of  these  lines,  as- 
cribed to  Skinner  himself,  been  graven  ii^ 
Greek  beside  a  Thessalian  fountain,  in- 
stead of  simple  En»;lish  rudely  carved  by 
a  Delhi  stone-cutter,  they  would  have 
been  prized  as  the  gem  of  an  anthology. 
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All  the  stories  told  do  not  pertain  to 
Paniput.  Lawrence  had  been  only"  act- 
ing "there;  a  term  which  has  suggested 
to  the  miads  of  the  natives,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  pronuDciatioa  ot  it,  and 
with  that  striving  after  meaning  in  sylla- 
bles which  leads  to  so  many  etymological 
'""""'"!,  the  interpretation  ek-ldng,  "one- 


leg." 


if  the  tei 


ncumbent  had 


e  leg  in  the  official  stirrup.  One 
leg  only  had  John  Lawrence  in  Paniput, 
and  when  the  post  became  permanently 
vacant  he  was  displaced  by  a  senior  but 
less  competent  man.  Three  succeeding 
years  were  speot  at  Gurgion  and  at  Eti' 
wa.  The  former  district  lay  south  of 
Delhi,  on  the  border  of  the  Rajput  slates 
and  of  the  dry  regions  inhabited  by  sons 
of  robbers,  themselves  robbers  but  half 
reclaimed.  They  used  to  talk  freely  with 
him,  and  express  their  regrets  of  the 
palmy  days  departed,  when  "  the  good  old 
rule  and  simple  plan"  prevailed,  which 
they  expressed  in  the  piihy  adage,  "  Jiskl 
lithl  tiitka  bhitins"  (this  might  be  ren- 
dered pretty  closely,  "  Horum  vaccula 
quorum  bacula").  At  Etdwa,  S.E.  of 
Agra,  a  dismal  monotony  of  dust,  his  du- ' 
ties  were  those  of  "settlement,"  i.e.,oi 
fixing  the  land  assessment  for  a  term  of 
years;  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Bosworlh 
Smith  gives  the  needful  explanations  with 
a  brevity  and  lucidity  which  do  him  great 
credit,  and  almost  fit  him  to  play  that  part 
which  (according  to  a  story  he  quotes) 
Victor  Jaequemont  desired  from  Holt 
Mackenzie,  viz.,  lo  explain  in  five  minutes 
the  various  systems  of  Indian  land  reve- 
nue. In  Etiwa,  as  at  Paniput  and  Gur- 
gdon,  Lawrence  was  storing  up  that  honey 
of  experience,  on  which  the  ruler  of  after 
days  was  nourished  and  fed  others;  but 
he  loved  it  not,  and  rather  shocks  his 
biographer  by  calling  it,  in  a  letter  of  later 
days,  "that  holel" 

Id  the  end  of  1839  Lawrence  had  a  bad 
attack  of  jungle-fever,  and  for  some  time 
bis  life  was  despaired  of. 

He  had  often  been  heard  to  say  thai  many  a 
man  need  not  die  if  he  made  up  his  mind  nui 
to  do  so.  One  day  the  doctor  who  had  been 
attending  him  told  him  that  he  feared  he  could 
hardly  live  till  the  following  morning,  and  took 

gone  Ihin  his  pilieni  roused  himself  10  the 
emergency.  Now  wis  the  chance  of  pultint; 
bis  Uvorile  mwim  to  the  lest.  He  dciennined 
not  10  die,  and  bade  his  servant  Rive  him  a 
bottle  of  burgundy  which  lay  in  a  box  beneath 
bis  bed.  He  drank  it  off,  and  next  day  when 
the  doctor  called,  by  way  of  form,  expecting 
lo  find  that  all  was  over,  he  found  John  Law- 
rence sitting  up  at  his  desk,  clothed  and  in  hit- 


right  mind,  and  actually  casting  np  his  settle' 

The  author  adduces  the  story  of  the 
dying  emperor,  wbo,  when  be  felt  the 
approaching  end,  bade  bis  servant  set 
him  on  his  feel,  "for  an  emperor  ought  to 
leave  the  world  standing,"  and  standing 
died.  That  was  a  nearer  parallel  to  the 
dying  act  of  Vespasian,  which  occurred 
in  our  own  day  and  our  own  city,  in  tho 
case  of  a  gallant  and  good  old  soldier  who 
was  certainly  thinking  of  no  imperial 
parallels,  and  aiming  at  no  sensatioDid' 
effects  —  we  mean  the  last  governor  of 
Chelsea,  Sir  Sidney  Cotton  (he  too  one  of 
another  quintet  of  brethren  sent  into  the 
public  service  in  I  ndia,  wbom  a  competi- ' 
tive  system  will  not  easily  match).  The 
brave  old  man,  when  he  knew  his  last 
morning  had  come,  bade  them  dress  him 
in  full  uniform  —  as  if  he  were  going  to  a 
levee.  He  judged  that  it  so  became  one 
who  was  altogether  a  soldier  10  meet  the 
summons  into  the  presence  of  the  King 
of  kings, 

Lawrence  was  sent  home;  a  joyous 
holiday  it  seems  to  have  been;  but  tbe 
distinclest  fragment  of  it  surviving  is  pre-  ■ 
served  in  the  amber  of  that  delightful 
book,  "Caroline  Fox's  Journals;  "  a  book 
of  which  the  most  disparaging  criticism 
we  have  heard  is,  that  it  resembles  one  of 
those  Scotch  cakes  that  are  all  plums. 

What  the  furlough  gave  him  besides 
health  and  holidav  was  a  wife.  Two  tes- 
timonies of  Lora  Lawrence's  own  as  to 
what  his  wife  had  been  to  him  are  quoted} 
one  of  these,  wholly  unpremeditaled  and  ^ 

One  evening,  in  his  drawing-room  at  Soath* 
gale,  looking  up  from  his  book,  in  which  be 
had  been  engrossed,  he  discovered,  to  hia 
■uiprise,  that  his  wife  had  left  Ihe  room. 
"Where's  mother  P"  said  he  10  one  of  his 
daughters.  "  She's  up-slairs,"  replied  Ihe  girl. 
He  returned  to  his  book,  and,  looking  up  again 
a  few  minutes  later,  put  the  same  question  to 
his  daughter,  and  received  the  same  answer. 
Once  more  he  returned  to  hit  reading,  and 
once  more  he  looked  up  with  the  same  ques* 
lion  on  his  lips.  His  sister  Letitia  here  In^ke 
in,  '■  Why,  really,  John,  it  would  seem  as  if  yoa 
could  not  pet  on  for  five  minutes  without  your 
H'ife."  "That's  why  I  married  her,"  replied  ' 
he.    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  143-44.) 

The  lady.  Miss  Harrlette  Hamilton, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Don* 
egal,  who  bad  previously  held  a  living  in 
County  Meath,  a  district  much  disturbed 
by  agrarian  conspirators,  exercising  tbe 
savage  cruelties  that  still  disgrace  parts 
I  of    Ireland.     Lady   Lawrence  s    brother,  - 
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Archdeacon  Hamilton,  contributes  to  the 
book  an  anecdote  of  his  father,  which  we 
feel  bound  to  extract  before  passing  on :  — 

E?ery  night  my  father  used  to  leave  his 
bomev  sometimes  at  the  head  of  a  small  party, 
sooedmes  accompanied  only  by  one  trusted 
ferrant,  his  factotum,  Andrew  Rabb.   .   .   . 
With  his  trusted  attendant  he  came  by  chance 
upon  a  notorious  offender,  for  whom  search 
had  long  been  made,  and  succeeded  in  appre- 
hending hinL     While  my  father  held  the  two 
horses,  Rabb  clung  like  grim  death  to  his  pris- 
oner, but  exclaimed,  while  doing  so,  *'  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  get  him  safe  home." 
Hy  father,  quick  in  resource,  replied,  "  Cut 
the  waistband  of  his  breeches,**  these  being  the 
nether  garments  universally  worn  at  that  day, 
and  still  worn,  by  many  of  the  peasants  m 
County  Meath.      This  done,  their  prisoner, 
finding  himself,  despite  his  agility,  unable  to 
ran  or  jump,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
before    morning    was   safely  lodged    in  jail. 
(Vol  L,  p.  141.) 

In  October,  1842,  Lawrence  and  his  wife 
started  for  the  East;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  1844  that  he  became  in  Anglo- 
Indian  slang,  pucka  (/>.,  substantive  and 
not  acting) collector,  in  his  old  districts  of 
Delhi  and  Paniput.  And  it  was  after  a 
Tear  in  this  position  that  there  came  to 
him  that  crisis  in  life,  that  tide  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,  that 
step  which  first  lifts  above  the  level  of 
his  contemporaries  a  man  destined  to  his- 
torical eminence,  and  to  influence  his  age 
for  good  or  ill. 

l^e  menace  of  collision  with  the  mili- 
tary anarchy,  that  had  seethed  in  the 
Punjab  since  the  death  of  Runjeet,  was 
becoming  imminent.  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dioee,  the  upright  and  gallant  soldier  who 
badsucceeded  Lord  Ellenborough, on  his 
way  to  the  frontier  stopped  at  Delhi, 
where  be  made  acquaintance  with  Law- 
rence, and  in  some  degree  gauged  the 
calibre  of  the  roan.  Coming  up  to  inspect 
the  military  condition  of  a  frontier,  he 
fonnd  himself  suddenly  called  on,  after 
thirty  years  of  civil  life,  nominally  as  sec- 
ond, really  as  general-in-chief,  to  com- 
mand in  a  succession  of  fiercely  contested 
conflicts,  for  which  we  were  but  half  pre- 
pared. Moodkf  (i8th  December,  1845) 
gave  our  leaders  the  flrst  taste  of  the  Sikh 
mettle,  and  wiped  out  all  disposition  to 
undervalue  it.  Two  days'  sanguinary 
struggle  followed  (21st  and  22nd  Decem- 
ber) at  Firozshih ;  a  position  formidable 
onlv  in  the  warlike  quality  of  the  enemy 
and  the  weight  of  their  well-served  artil- 
lery; for  the  •*  inirenchments  **  were  little 
more  than  scratches  on  the  plain.  Then, 
wbea  the  Sikhs   retired  to  the  Sutlej, 


establishing  strong  intrenchments  at  So* 
braon,  and  a  siege-train  was  needed,  in- 
volving an  enormous  amount  of  carriage 
from  the  provinces,  the  governor-general 
bethought  him  with  satisfaction  of  the 
strong  man  whom  he  had  met  at  Delhi. 
The  country  had  already  been  sorely 
taxed  for  carriage,  but  Lawrence  by  ex- 
traordinary personal  exertion  and  good 
arrangement  collected  in  a  short  space 
four  thousand  carts ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
arsenal  preparations  were  complete,  the 
train  was  despatched  on  its  journey  of 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  Sutlej.  On 
February  9th  the  eagerly  expected  convoy 
arrived ;  the  elephants  in  front  dragging 
the  big  guns  (or  what  were  deemed  big 
guns  in  those  days)  and  followed  by  the 
vast  train  of  carts.  The  attack  was  made 
next  morning;  its  duration  gave  rise  to 
no  question  between  flfteen  minutes  and 
twenty  minutes  ;  but  after  a  struggle  that 
lasted  for  hours,  and  was  not  without  its 
vicissitudes  and  anxious  turns,  the  gallant 
Khdlsa  were  driven  into  the  Sutlej,  and 
mowed  down  in  swathes  by  the  fire  of 
six-and-thirtjr  guns,  whilst  the  veteran 
commander-in-chief  sat  his  horse  looking 
on,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  by  his  side  ex- 
claimed :  "  A  most  glorious  victory,  sir ! 
you  will  be  famous !  you  will  be  renowned 
in  history!  "* 

The  war  was  over.  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  decided  not  to  attempt  complete 
annexation;  but  to  take,  in  lieu  of  costs. 
Cashmere  and  the  Juilunder  Doab  with 
the  hill  country  above  it.  Cashmere  was 
unhappily  made  over,  for  a  payment  in 
silver,  to  Rajah  Guldb  Singh — of  whom 
John  Lawrence  said  a  little  later,  in  main- 
taining that  Hindu  prince's  comparative 
virtue  against  that  of  a  Mohammedan 
rival :  **  If  Guldb  Singh  flayed  a  chief 
alive,  Imdmuddfn  boiled  a  pundit  to 
death  !  "  But  neither  the  Lawrences  nor 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  knew  as  much  of  the 
man's  character  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty 
of  Lahore. 

In  anticipation  of  some  annexation,  the 
governor-general  had  written  to  Mr. 
Thomason,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  desiring  him  to  send  up 
Lawrence.  Thomason  could  ill  spare 
Lawrence,  and  in  lieu  of  him  despatched 
another  civilian  whom  he  considered 
"well  qualified."  But  the  well-qualified 
officer  was  sent  back  sans  cirimonie^  and 
the  peremptory    mandate  "Send    John 

•  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  told  his  brother  that  all  he 
could  recollect  of  the  Council  of  War  before  Sobraon 
was  Sir  Hugh  Goueh  sayin^f  '*  I  never  was  bate,  and  I 
never  wiU  be  bate."    (VoL  u.,  p.  377.) 
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Lawrence  "  showed  that  the  governor-  the  officer  in  command  there  one  day  sent 
general  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  him  a  letter  in  which  not  one  word  was 
Some  pleasant  anecdotes  relating  to  legible.  Lawrence,  after  puzzling  briefly 
this  time  come  from  the  amusing  "  Rec-  over  it,  returned  a  reply:  **  My  dear 
oUections  of  Colonel  Balcarres  Ram-  aolonel,"  —  followed  by  a  few  lines  of  un- 
say:"—  meaning  scribble,  and   duly  signed.     la 

One  day  I  happened  to  be  in  the  same  how-  f *»^^  *P*^  ^^«  f  ^^l^^  ^*'"?  °^^^  «"  ^'^^ 

dah  with  Lawrence  and  three  or  four  others,  [^.   demand  explanation.     Lawrence   met 

on  the  back  of  an  elephant  going  through  the  P'"^  ^V  presenting  his  own  letter,  which 

streets  of  Lahore.    Seeing  an  officer  approach-  'ts  writer  could  not  read  ! 
ing  in  solitary  state  on  another  elephant,  he        Four  of  John  Lawrence's   earliest  as- 

drove  his  alongside  of    it  and  said   to  me,  sistants    in   Jullunder — Cust,    Lumsden 

"  Youngster,  we  are  rather  crowded  here,  you  (Sir  Harry),  Lake  (the  devout,  gallant,  and 

are  one  too  many  for  us ;  there's  a  very  nice  beloved    Major -General    Edward    Lake, 

old  gentleman  who  will  welcome  you  with  open  R.E,  who  died  two  years  before  his  old 

arms;  now.  jump  m  quick!  •    I  confess     had  ,„aster),  and  Hercules  Scott --remained 

misgivings  as  to  the  "nice  old  gentleman,"  but  ,.  J!  .    devoted    friends   for    life 

to  save  myself  from  falling  between  the  two  '2,'^  ^^.^'^  and   devoted    tnencls   tor   lite, 

elephants,'!  had  to  clasp  him  round  the  neck,  From  time  to  time,  whilst  ruling  in  Jul- 

whereupon  the  "nice  old  gentleman"  roared  'under,  Lawrence  had  to  fill  the  place   of 

at  me:  "What do  you  mean  by  boarding  his  brother    Henry  in   the  Lahore  Resi- 

me  in  this  fashion?"     I  said,  "Sir,  it  is  not  dency.     During  these  periods  of  vicege- 

my  fault;  but  John  Lawrence  said  you  were  rency,  says  the  author  — 
very  amiable,  and  that  you  would  welcome  me 

witn  open  arms."  "Ah!"  he  replied.  "I'll  John  Lawrence's  letters  to  Government  con- 
pay  off  Master  John  for  this."  The  old  gen-  tain  a  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  from  the  life, 
tieman  in  question  was  Colonel  Stuart»  the  of  every  leading  Sing  at  Lahore  .  .  .  When 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Lai  Sing,  who  was  the  chief  actor  in  all  the 
who,  tiiough  a  most  estimable  person,  could  court  amours  and  scandals  and  intrigues,  came 
hardly  be  called  "amiable."     (Vol.  i.,  p.  193.)  to  see  John  Lawrence,  he  four\d,  to  his  extreme 

surprise,  that  his   host   knew  as  much  about 

Hardly!     About  as  amiable  as  one  of  them  as  he  did  himself.     It  was  the  storv  of 

Smollett's  post-captains.  Benhadad    and    Elisha    over    again.      "The 

Lawrence's  decision  and  energy  in  prophet  that  is  in  Israel,"  said  the  servants  of 
work  led  a  friend  in  very  early  days  to  call  the  puzzled  king  of  Syria  to  their  master,  "  tell- 
him  "Oliver;"  and  on  this  it  is  observed  e^h  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that  thou 
that  the  resemblance  had  struck  many,  speakest  in  thy  bedchamber."  In  vain  did  the 
including  artists.  But  we  take  leave  to  Regent  question  his  servants  as  to  the  means 
say,  that  the  resemblance  traced  bv  the  ^^as  Ji"  on  %^^^^^ 
latter  at  least  is  to  an  ideal  Oliver,  formed  rver>^hin|)'had  been  the  sp^ontLoul  exclami! 
in  the  "moral  consciousness,"  not  at  all  tjon  of  the  native  of  Paniput  twelve  years  be- 
to  the  Cromwell  of  Walker,  Cooper,  or  fore,  and  "Jan  Larens  sub  janta"  was  the  only 
Lely.  In  character  there  are  some  strong  explanation  that  could  be  offered  now  to  their 
points  of  resemblance,  with  more  per-  bewildered  master  by  the  servants  of  the  palace 
naps  totally  discrepant,  morally  all  in  at  Lahore.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  222.) 
favor  of  John  as  against  Oliver.  The  ^.  .  .  •  r  t  vi  o»  1  .» 
love  of  fun,  however,  lay  deep  in  both,  and  J^f,  ^"^"g""  of  Ldl  Singh  the  regent, 
was  not  dulled  in  Lawrence  by  dark  mem-  and  alleged  paramour  of  the  queen-moth- 
ories  and  questionings  of  conscience.  He  ^'^  ^!^  \?  ^  ;,«^^15  °^ ,°"''  P°'\''^^^  arran^e- 
could  do  what  few  "  Sahibs "  can.  As  "^^°J^  ^i^^^'l^  Treaty  of  Biiyroxval,De. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  says:  "When  con-  ""J"^^^';  '^1^'  '^'^'^^  ""^^^  ^\^  resident 
versing  with  natives  in  the  Hindustani  ^^  A^^^  ruler.  It  was  now  that  Henry 
vernacular,  he  would  indulge  in  a  vein  of  H^r^?"  ^""^^  ^''^""i  ^"1  }^^\  *^\"^  f 
good  humored  banter,  which  would  pro-  ^^;^*^^"^  ^^S^^*  ""'*«^  *°  '""™  by  bonds 
voke  them  to  actual  laughter,  despite  o  personal  attachment  and  sympathv,  the 
their  habitual  abstinence  from  even  smil-  ^'^^  °^  ^^'^'^  ^^f  never  been  seen  in  fndia, 
ing  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors"  nor  anywhere  else  within  living  memory, 
(vol.i.p.  443).*  Lord  Lawrence  used  to  J^"^,l"  November  1847,  he  was  compelled 
tell,  with  his  very  usual  exordium-  ^7  S'^^f^^^.^i  ^V"  ^^^^]^^  ^9  depart  for 
"  When  I  was  collector  at  Delhi  "-how  t-n«land.     Under  Lord  Hardinge  he  had 

been   working  with    a   chief   thoroughly 

■     •  We  would  also  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Richard  Congenial,  one   who   wrote   tO   him   and   tO 

Temple's  graphic  account  of   Lord    Lawrence  in   his  whom  he  wrote,  Says  the  aUthor  -^ 
**Men  and  Events  of  my  Time  in  India,*'  London,  188a 

—a  work  full  of  iniornuiion,  and  of  great  interest  as  a  budget  of  correspondence  in  my  bands 
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■hows,  with  all  the  freedom  and  affection  of  '  the  despatch  of  a  resalar  force ;  then  the 

*   '*"■''"      ""•-"  "- ■"    •*■■""" desertion  of  the  Sikh  porlionof  thatforce, 

and  further  consequent  delay.  The  attack 
on  the  two  officers  occurred  on  the  2ot!i 
of  April,  184S;  Moollan  did  not  finally 
fall  till  Ilie  Z2nd  of  January,  1849.  Law- 
rence pressed  urgently  for  instant  action 
in  spile  of  the  season.  But  he  certainly 
did  Kreaiiy  under-esiimale  the  strength  of 
Moollan.  And  perhaps  in  the  retrospect 
ne  may  feel  saiisfied  that,  but  for  the  sec- 
ond general  war  in  the  Punjab,  which 
grew  out  of  the  long  impunity  of  Moolrdj, 
the  Sikh  nation  would  really  have  re- 
mained unconquered ;  and  without  the 
crowning  defeat  of  Gujrii  followed  up  by 
Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  famous  chase  and 
disarmament  of  the  defeated  bands,  that 
impression  would  never  have  been  made 
upon  the  Sikh  mind,  which  »as  stamped 
home  by  the  resolution  and  sagacity  ot 
their  rulers  at  the  critical  hour,  and  so 
saved  India  in  1857. 
At  this  lime  there  appears  upon  the 


Meantime  John  was  "  acting,"  as  usual, 
in  the  Residency.  "  Residency"  sounds 
line,  and  calls  up  visions  of  luxury.  Itut 
even  comforts  were  rare  in  those  days. 
We  do  not  hear  of  "shirl.sleeves"  in 
connection  with  Henry,  so  often  as  in 
John'.^  case;  we  believe  ii't  favorite  dis- 
habille was  an  Afghan  ehof;a,  which,  like 
charity,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  But 
be  was  as  careless  of  appearances,  and 

raundings :  — 

The  one  candle  that  lighted,  or  fatted  to 
light,  the  tent  in  which  he  and  his  wife  and 
assistant  would  be  working  at  night,  wa^  as  t 
have  been  told  by  an  eye -witness,  placed,  not 
in  a  candlestick,  but  in  the  neck  ot  an  empty 
beet'boltle  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  sec- 
ond candle  was  wanted  for  the  variety  of  occu- 
pations which  were  going  on,  Henry,  with  the 
minost  simplicilv,  remarked  that  some  one 
must  first  drink  another  bottle  of  beet  I  A 
1  the  "gorgeous 


When  the  successor  was  announced  to 
be  Currie,  an  able  and  honorable  man.  but 
not  used  to  the  rough  ways  of  the  Punjab, 
and  probably  not  brought  up  in  Spartan 
discipline  like  that  of  the  old  Lawrence 
household,    the   Residency  building   had 
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(to  the  intense  indignation  of  its  inmates)  ch; 
to  be  enlarged,  and  whilst  this  went  on. 
accommodation  was  scanty.  We  are  told 
that  John  Lawrence,  his  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, and  a  European  maid,  had  to  divide 
between  them  two  rooms  of  fifteen  feel 
bvtwelve!  Sir  Henry  and  Napier(noiv 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdila) 
tliared  a  third  room;  whilst  the  assist- 
ints, if  lucky,  had  also  half  a  room  apiece ! 
We  are  reviewing  a  book  on  Lord  Law- 
fence,  and  not  writing  a  history  of  the 
Punjab.  We  must  trust  that  our  readers 
remember  something  of  the 
Moolrij,  the  Dewin  of  Mooiian  ;  ine 
'Jcfc  on  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson, 


whose  arrival  to  lake  up  the  government 
of  India  had  been  greeted  by  events  so 
inauspicious;  and  with  whom  the  history 
of  the  Lawrences  ivas  to  be  so  intimately 
bound  up.  The  hostility  of  the  Napier 
brothers  strove  hard  to  imprint  on  the 
mind  of  England  the  picture  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  as  a  wind-bag,  an  imperious  pre- 
tender, "as  weak  as  water  and  as  vain  as 
a  pretty  woman  or  an  ugly  man,"  and 
what  not;  but  this  never  bad  much  eflect, 
nor  will  history  so  judge  him.  Mr.  Bos> 
worth  Smith,  we  think,  whilst  honestly 
striving  to  be  fair,  and  really  recognizing 
in  full  measure  Lord  Dalhousie's  vijior  o£ 


,  the 


other 


soldie. 


and  brain,  hardly  doe 
man;  and,  if  he  filled  in  his  portrait, 
would    apparently    exhibit    him    as    one 
whom  many  feared  and   respected,  but 
scarcely  any  loved.     It  is  true,  we  seem 
lo   gather,   that   John    Lawrence   himself 
hardly    reciprocated    the    strong    regard 
which   Lord   Dalhousie  evidently  felt  for 
him,  and  for  the  return    of  which    the 
marquis   seemed   almost  to  yearn  in  the 
isolation  of  his  position  in  India.    The 
position  of  a  governor-genera!  is  necessa- 
rily one  of  isolation  ;  and  In  his  case  the 
ibles  with    estrangement    which    had,    almost    from 
*  'al,  existed  between  him  and  his 

;cretary  (an  official  usually  s 


"5*1  sent  to  transfer  the  goverm 
*n'ch  Moolrdj  had  resigned,  and  th< 
^'^•'C  story  of  the  death  of  those  j. 
"  '      '  mg  delay  to 


who  had    posed  lo  be  the  object  of  i 


lied  this.     His   feeling   for 

may  be  gathered  from  some  of 

now  published.     Here  is  one 

lien   lo  greet   his  arrival,  just   before 


wardcij'j  gallant  e&orts  and  successes  by    Lord  Dalhousie's  own  departure :  — 
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My  dear  old  Boy,  — I  have  just  received 
your  letter,  and  as  I  shall  be  in  Calcutta  to- 
morrow evening  for  good,  I  will  not  give  you 
the  trouble  of  coming  out  here,  but  will  see 
you,  and  with  sincere  pleasure^  on  Tuesday 
forenoon.  As  for  my  health,  Jan  LaVin,  I  am 
a  cripple  in  every  sense. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Dalhousib. 

Sunday  evening  (Barrackpore). 

And  another  from  Galle;  when,  after 
congratulating  Lawrence  on  his  K.C.B.- 
ship,  he  goes  on  :  — 

I  was  very  miserable  in  parting  from  you  all 
upon  the  ghaut  that  day.  Of  all  I  leave  be> 
hind  me,  no  man's  friendship  is  more  valued 
by  me,  no  man's  services  are  so  highly  esti- 
mated by  me,  as  yours.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  John  ;  write  to  me  as  you  promised,  and 
believe  me  now  and  always 

Your  sincere  friend, 
Dalhousie. 

Ta  Sir  J.  Lawbrmcb,  K.CB. 

The  general  sentiment  of  those  who 
worked  under  that  ava^  dvdpCw  was  one  of 
strong  and  admiring  affection.  This  is 
retained  to  this  day,  if  we  mistake  not, 
by  such  men  as  Sir  R.  Montgomerv,  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre,  and  Sir  Frederick  Halli- 
day ;  and  we  doubt  if  a  governor-general 
ever  embarked  on  the  Hoogly  amid  deeper 
feeling  than  attended  him  who,  shattered 
by  sorrow  and  physical  suffering,  but 
erect  and  undauntea,  quitted  Calcutta  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1850. 

Near  the  end  of  the  book,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  termination  of  Lord  Law- 
rence's viceroyalty,  a  striking  anecdote  is 
told  by  the  husband  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, of  which  we  introduce  here  the  most 
important  part:  — 

On  the  day  (says  Colonel  Randall)  of  Lord 
Mayo's  arrival  in  Calcutta  ...  I  made  the 
following  remark :  •*  I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  wh.1t  your  feelings  are,  at  this  moment, 
when  you  are  about  to  deliver  over  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country."  "  It  is  strange,"  replied 
Sir  Ji)hn  Lawrence,  "  that  you  should  put  that 
question  to  me  here ;  for,  just  thirteen  years 
ago,  I  was  standing  in  this  very  room,  and,  I 
believe,  at  this  very  window,  talking  to  Lord 
Daihou-sie,  when  we  were  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Canning,  and  I  put  to  him  the  very 
question  which  you  have  just  put  to  me.  First, 
1  will  tell  you  what  Lord  Dalhousie's  answer 
was  to  me,  and,  then,  I  will  give  my  answer  to 
you.  You  know  (he  said)  that  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  very  ill  and  worn  out  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  India.  Well,  he  had  been  standing 
with  a  wearied  look,  but  immediately  I  put  the 
ouestion,  he  drew  himself  up,  and  with  great 
fire  replied,  *  I  wish  that  I  were  Canning,  and 
Canning  I,  and  then  wouldn't  I  govern  India  !  * 
Then,  if  a  sudden,  the  fire  died  away;  and. 


with  a  sorrowful  look,  h^  said, '  No,  I  donit: 
I  would  not  wish  my  greatest  enemy,  much  lesi 
my  friend  Canning,  to  be  the  poor,  miserable, 
broken-down,  dying  man  that  I  am.*"  (VoL 
ii.,  pp.  S92-S93-) 

But  we  have  gone  far  ahead  of  the 
second  Sikh  war.  No  doubt  from  the 
beginning  the  governor-general  was  desir« 
ous  to  let  it  be  understood  that  though 
new  to  India  he  was,  and  meant  to  be» 
master;  and  perhaps  he  used  needless 
bluntness  in  conveying  the  intimation. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  come  out  from 
England  as  soon  as  his  health  at  all  per- 
mitted, and,  after  seeing  Lord  Dalhousie 
at  Ferozepore,  he  visited  the  camp  of 
Lord  Gough,  in  whose  company  his  lean 
figure  and  Afghan  cloak  were  recognized 
on  the  morning  of  the  dismal  "victory'' 
of  Chilidawala.  There  was  a  vague  no- 
tion— 

that  his  return  might  be  the  signal  for  a  pacifi- 
cation. This  general  belief  in  the  /^^  (pres- 
tige) of  Henry  Lawrence  was  in  itself  enough 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  make 
him  put  his  foot  down,  and  show  his  subordi- 
nate that,  /kdd/  or  no  /^^,  it  was  Lord  Dal- 
housie, and  not  Henry  Lawrence,  who  would 
have  the  last  word  on  each  question  as  it  came 
up.     (VoL  i.,  p.  268.) 

This  must  be  remembered  in  mitigation 
of  judgment  on  some  of  Lord  Dalhousie's 
letters  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  especially 
that  one,  which  it  is  so  painful  to  reao, 
dated  ist  February,  1849,  a  few  days  after " 
their  first  interview.*  No  record  appar- 
ently remains  of  what  passed  at  that 
meeting,  but  one  guesses  that  there  must 
have  been  some  rather  rough  collision. 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  frank  dissent,  provided  in  the  manner 
it  was  never  forgotten  that  he  was  gover- 
nor-general. Like  his  great  predecessor 
Lord  Wellesley,  he  was  jealous  of  all 
familiarity,  and  resented  it. 

The  "crowning  victory"  of  Gujerat 
was  fought  on  February  21,  1848;  and 
three  weeks  later  the  proclamation  of  an- 
nexation was  read  in  Durbdr  at  Lahore, 
in  presence  of  the  young  Maharaja  Dhu- 
leep  Singh,  who  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne  of  Runjeet  for  the  last  time. 

Henry  Lawrence,  finding  annexation, 
to  which  he  was  much  averse,  thus  car- 
ried out,  placed  his  resignation  in  Lord 
Dalhousie's  hands  ;  but  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  all  differences,  persuaded  him  to  re- 
main as  president  of  the  new  Board  of 
Administration,  of  which  Mr.  Mansel  and 

*  See  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  voL  iL,  p.  taj. 
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Joho  Lawrence  were  the  other  members. 
Ayoang  civilian  with  a  turn  for  epigram 
described  it  as  a  firm  in  which  there  was 
a  travelling  partner  (HenryX  a  working 
partner  (John),  and  a  sleeping  partner. 
Tbe  last  was  relieved  in  October,  185 1, 
by  Mr.  (for  the  last  quarter-century  Sir 
Robert)  Montgomery  —  no  sleeping  part- 
ner he — whom  Lawrence  in  1S58  calls 
"an  evergreen,"  and  who  is  an  evergreen 
still. 

We  shall  touch  here  particularly  on 
only  one  branch  of  the  work  done  under 
the  Board.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  prom- 
ised Sir  Henry  Lawrence  the  best  men ; 
tod  for  engineer-in-chicf — "civil  engi- 
neer" was  the  special  title  of  one  of  the 
most  thorough  soldiers  on  earth  —  he  gave 
bim  Colonel  Robert  Napier.  Before  the 
second  war  Napier  had  traversed  the 
Punjab  from  end  to  end,  and  was  well  ac- 
qoainted  with  its  wants  and  capabilities. 

More  than  this,  he  was  a  man  of  vast  ideas. 
He  had  something  in  him  of  the  "  great- 
tooled  V  man  of  Aristutle  —  the  btau  idiaitV^s 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career  has  proved 
bim  to  be,  of  chivalry  and  generosity.  If  a 
thing  was  to  be  done  well,  and  without  a  too 
dose  calculation  of  the  cost,  Napier  was  the 
nao  to  do  iL  His  ideas  found  expression  in 
those  splendid  public  works,  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  Punjab,  and  are  still  a  model  for 
tbe  rest  of  India.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  304.) 

What  Napier  has  done  in  his  country's 
service  since  he  left  the  Punjab  need  not 
be  rehearsed  here.  Few  in  a  century  can 
look  back  on  such  a  career.  His  two 
matest  projects  in  the  Punjab  were  the 
BiriDodb*  Canal  and  the  Trunk  Road 
to  Peshawer.  The  canal  was  drawn  from 
the  Rivi  River.  It  was  first  opened  in 
1859,  but  has  since  undergone  great  ex- 
tension and  improvement.  In  1881  it  had 
costy  with  its  numerous  branches,  1,500,- 
000/.,  but  it  returned  a  revenue  in  that 
year  of  seven  per  cent,  on  this  expendi- 
ture, and  irrigated  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty4hree  thousand  acres. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Board,  Napier's 
large  expenditure,  and  the  difHculty  with 
which  accounts  were  obtained  from  offi- 
cers whose  whole  energies  were  devoted 
to  pushing  on  work,  caused  many  a  sharp 
passage  of  arms  between  the.  chief  engi- 
neer and  John  Lawrence.  They  never 
lost  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  but  some 

*  The  names  of  the  dodhs  of  the  Punjab  were  devised 
by  King  Akbar,  combining  the  names  of  the  rivers 
vhtchforra  them;  thusZ?<ir/from  Bi.i»-Rivi(HyphaMs- 
Hydraotes);  Reehna  from  Kivi«Chinib  (Hydraotes- 
■AccMDes};  JtUk.ixom  Jelam-Chinib  (Hydaspes-Ace- 

•UMS). 


sore  feeling  long  survived.  Napier  had  a 
noble  aid  in  Lieutenant  Taylor  (now  Sir 
Alexander  Taylor,  K.C.B.),  whose  strik- 
ing expressions  about  the  spirit  then 
operating  in  the  Punjab  service  are  well 
worth  extracting:  — 

There  was  a  glow  of  work  and  duty  round  us 
all  in  the  Punjab  in  those  days,  such  as  I  have 
never  felt  before  or  since.  I  well  remember 
the  reaction  of  feeling  when  I  went  on  furlough 
to  England,  the  want  of  pressure  of  any  kind, 
the  self-seeking,  the  want  of  high  aims,  which 
seemed  to  dull  and  dwarf  you.  You  went  back 
again  lowered  several  pegs,  saddened  alto- 
gether.    The  atmosphere  was  different 

Before  we  speak  of  the  serious  differ- 
ences which  grew  up  between  the  Law- 
rence brothers,  let  us  borrow  a  character- 
istic and  pleasant  story  of  days  when 
these  clouds  were  not  so  menacing. 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the 
Board,  that  famous  gem,  the  Koh-i-nor, 
was  formally  made  over  to  them,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  John  Lawrence, 
who  stuffed  it  into  his  waistcoat-pocket 
and  went  on  with  business.  Dinner-time 
came;  he  changed  his  clothes,  and  threw 
his  waistcoat  aside.  Six  weeks  later  a 
message  came  from  Lord  Dalhousie,  that 
the  queen  desired  the  diamond  to  be  sent 
home  at  once.  This  was  mentioned  by 
Sir  Henry  at  the  Board.  Quoth  John : 
**  Send  for  it  at  once."  "  Send  for  it  1 
in\\s  you'^ve  got  it!"  In  a  moment  the 
facts  came  back  to  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  **  Well,  this  is  the 
worst  trouble  I  have  yet  got  into  !  "  But 
he  allowed  no  misgiving  to  appear. 

He  soon,  however,  found  an  opportunity  of 
slipping  away  to  his  private  room,  and,  with 
his  heart  in  his  mouth,  sent  for  his  old  bearer 
and  said  to  him,  **  Have  you  got  a  small  box 
which  was  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  some  time 
ago?"  "Yes,  Sahib,"  the  man  replied,  "a 
dibbia  (the  native  word  for  it) ;  I  found  it  and 
put  it  in  one  of  your  boxes."  "  Bring  it  here," 
said  the  Sahib.  Upon  this  the  old  native  went 
to  a  broken-down  tin  box,  and  produced  the 
little  one  from  iL  "Open  it,"  said  John  Law- 
rence, **  and  see  what  is  inside."  lie  watched 
the  man  anxiously  enough,  as  fold  after  fold  of 
the  small  rags  was  taken  off,  and  great  was  his 
relief  when  the  precious  gem  appeared.  The 
bearer  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  had  in  his  keeping. 
•* There  is  nothing  here,  Sahib,"  he  said,  "but 
a  bit  of  glass."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  328.) 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  fate  by  which 
these  two  men,  tb*?  sons  of  the  same  par- 
ents, with  deep  resemblances  in  the  bases 
of  character,  yet  differing  widely  in  taste 
and  temperament,  the  one  a  soldier,  the 
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other  a  civilian,  had  been  brought  together  I  am  not  well  fitted  by  nature  to  be  one  of  a 

to  rule  the  great  new  province,  which  was  triumvirate.  ...  I  have  no  claims  on  your 

destined  to  have  so   important  an  influ-  Lordship's  patronape.  but  if  there  is  another 

ence  on  the  history  of  British  India.     In  P^^^  available  in  which  my  talents  and  experi- 

Henrv    the  warm  and  svmoathetic  heart  ^"^^  ^"  ^^  usefully  employed,  I  shall  be  glad 

Henry,  ine  warm  ana  s>mpaineiic  neari  to  be  considered  a  candidate, 

was  ever  uppermost ;  his  mind  was  full  of  ,       , 

a  certain  poetic  glow,  and  seethed  per-  Their  difference  of  view  was  shown 
petually  with  schemes  and  aspirations,  especially  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
always  lofty  and  benevolent,  but  often  ill  ^he  native  aristocracy.  The  Sikhs  ad- 
defined.  In  a  remarkable  letter,  John  ministered  the  country  by  means  of yVi^/r- 
speaks  of  his  brother  as  of  a  higher  order  ^drs,  ue.,  persons  paid  hy  jagirs,  or  alien- 
of  intellect  than  himself;  and  though  ations  of  the  revenue  of  districts,  for  ser- 
genius  in  Henry  hardly  assumed  the  vices  actual,  potential,  or  fictitious ;  the 
shapeof  that  "infinite  capacity  for  taking  English  administered  it  by  highly-paid 
pains  "  which  some  one  has  defined  it  to  British  oflicers,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
be.yet,definitionsapart,  his  brain  at  least  reduced  the  assessment  and  introduced 
gave  out  flashes  of  genius  to  which  John  costly  improvements.  Henry's  sympa- 
was  astranger»and  which  perhaps  were  in  <hies  were  on  the  side  of  the  jagfrddrs  ; 
John's  mind  when  he  uttered  the  opinion  John  leaned  to  the  view  most  favorable  to 
just  quoted.  Henry  had  certainly  far  the  interest  of  the  masses,  and  also  to  the 
more  of  that  gift  which  attracts  men  by  a  objects  of  the  British  government.  His 
kind  of  electric  action  (looking  at  the  knowledge,  too,  of  administrative  detail 
fundamental  likeness  of  the  men,  they  was  far  greater  than  his  brothers,  and  he 
sometimes  remind  us  of  the  positive  and  winced  when  he  saw,  as  he  often  did,  his 
negative  poles  of  a  magnet,  a  thing  in  recommendations,  founded  on  accurate 
itself  homogeneous),  and  this  operated  knowledge,  overruled  by  the  president  on 
long  before  he  reached  that  position  of  whatseemed  to  him  grounds  of  amorphous 
power  which  so  much  intensifies  this  sentiment.  Henry  would  rebuke  even  his 
quality,  when  it  exists  at  all.  John  well  friend  Montgomery,  if  he  found  a  respect- 
knew  this.  In  May,  1857,  when  loading  able  Sikh  gentleman  kept  waiting  for  an 
Dalv  with  messages  for  Henry,  which  interview.  John  had  in  those  days  no 
were  destined  never  to  be  delivered,  he  suavity  to  spare  on  anybody —  unless  in- 
ended  pathetically:  "Ah,  well!  Henry  deed  it  were  Major  John  Becher,  to  whom 
had  a  greater  grip  of  men  than  ever  I  he  seemed,  no  more  than  Henry,  ever  able 
had ! "  ^o  say  a  rou";h  word.  Some  remarks  of 
De  Quincev  has  a  striking  passage  re-  Temple's  state  the  differences  with  much 
garding  the  farewell  kiss,  asked  in  some  acumen  :  — 

memorable   instances   from  male  friends  .  .  .  Each  had  lessons  to  learn.    Sir  Henry 

by  dying  men ;  observing  how  impressive  would  soon  have  had  to  close  the  treasury, 

is  this  among  Englishmen,  as  so  far  from  with  his  ideas  of  jagir,  improvements,  light 

their  usual  standard  of  manly  reserve,  and  revenue,  etc  ;  and  John  would  have  had  a  full 

recalling  the  spectator's  thoughts  to  that  revenue,  but  a  mutinous  country.     Both  were 

mighty  power  which  prevails  tS  work  such  I?  naturally  truthful   and  candid  that    whea 

a  rieviatJon      The  nassaae  rise*  to  mind    '^^^  ^^^  ^*^"*^  ^^^  mischief,  they  would  have 
a  deviation.     1  he  passage  rises  to  mind    ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  retraced  their  steps.    But  by 

with  that  incident  at  Lucknow,  lyhen  the  ^^^  being  together  the  mischief  was  prevent- 
four  soldiers  of  the  32nd,  who  had  car-  cd.  One  checked  the  other.  At  the  same 
ried  the  body  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  time  they  confirmed  each  other*s  faults.  Sir 
the  verandah  where  it  was  to  await  burial,  Henry  was  most  lavish  in  his  proposals,  be- 
lifted  the  corner  of  the  quilt  which  cov-  cause  he  thought  John  would  cut  down  any 
credit,  and  one  after  another  kissed  the  proposal  he  made;  and  John  was  more  hard 
cold  forehead  before  they  turned  away,  ^"d  stingy  upon  parallel  reasoning.  (Life  of 
Think  of  that  from  British  soldiers,  and  ^'^  "^"^y  Lawrence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188-9.)  j 
all  that  it  implies!  Better  things  were  hoped  when  Mont-j 
The  differences  between  the  brothers  gomery  joined  the  Board.  But  he  soon 
had  come  to  the  surface  often  enough  even  found  that  he  was,  as  he  has  expressed  it 
before  the  annexation,  when  in  Henrv's  himself,  only  a  buffer  between  two  high- 
absence  the  ofiice  of  acting  resident  fell  pressureengines,  receiving  the  complaints 
several  times  upon  John.  And  in  the  of  each,  and  expected  to  pass  them  on  to 
first  months  of  annexation  the  latter  had  the  other.  The  feeling  in  both,  but  espe- 
felt  the  difficulties  so  strongly,  that  he  had  cially  in  the  more  susceptible  and  pas- 
written  to  Lord  Dalhousie  in  such  terms  sionate  nature  of  the  elder,  grew  to  be 
as  these :  —  somewhat  that  of  Cassias :  — 
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Braved  bv  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  ob- 
served. 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  his  teeth. 

At  last  it  became  clear  that  the  thing 
could  go  on  DO  longer;  and  when  the 
residency  of  Hyderabad  became  vacant, 
in  December,  1852,  each  brother  wrote, 
unknown  to  the  other,  requesting  his  own 
transfer  to  that  office.  There  could  be 
no  question  but  that  the  governor-gener- 
al's  decision  would  be  for  the  retention  of 
the  Punjab  in  the  hands  of  that  one  of  the 
brothers  with  whom  his  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval had  rested  throughout.  It  was  a 
bitter  pill  to  Henry  Lawrence,  and  his 
resentment  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  action 
was  deep  and  lasting.  Three  years  later 
we  find  him  still  expressing  his  desire 
''to  wipe  away  the  stain  cast  on  him  by 
Lord  Dalhousie."* 

The  affection  of  the  brothers  lay  deep, 
but  feeling  was  harshly  strained,  and 
the  parting  at  Lahore  must  have  sorely 
tried  him  who  remained  as  well  as  him 
who  departed.  The  sore  had  eventually 
skinnea  over,  but  Henry  was  never  in 
their  correspondence  **dear  Hal"  again. 
The  brothers  met  afterwards  but  once, 
when  both  came  to  Calcutta  (March,  1S56), 
to  say  farewell  to  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
make  acquaintance  with  his  successor.! 

**As  it  was  impossible,"  says  Mr. 
CTharles  Raikes,  "to  know  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  without  loving  him,  so  it  is  not 
easy  to  recall  his  memory  without  emo- 
tion." And  some  after  thirty  years  and 
more  feel  this,  who  never  had  the  fortune 
to  be  of  his  faithful  band,  nor  the  hap- 
piness to  partake  of  his  intimacy,  but 
ion  whom,  when  by  chance  their  paths 
crossed,  the  singular  attraction  of  the 
roan  and  his  warm  heart  made  an  inef- 
faceable impression.  It  was  a  day  of 
sad  hearts  when  he  left  Lahore :  — 

Strong  men,  Herbert  Edwardes  conspicuous 
among  them,  might  be  seen  weeping  like  little 
children  ;  and  when  the  last  of  those  last  mo- 
ments came,  and  Henry  Lawrence,  on  January 
20,  1853,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sister, 
turned  his  back  forever  upon  Lahore  and  upon 
the  Punjab,  a  long  cavalcade  of  aged  native 
chiefs  followed  him,  some  for  five,  some  for 
ten,  others  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  out 
of  the  city.  ...  It  was  a  long,  living,  funeral 
procession  from  Lahore  nearly  to  Umritsur. 
Robert  Napier,  now  Lord  Napier  of  Magddla, 
the  last  to  tear  himself  away  from  one 


who  was  dearer  to  him  than  a  brother.  "  Kiss 
him,"  said  Henry  Lawrence  to  his  sister,  as 
Napier  turned  back,  at  last,  heart-broken  to- 
wards Lahore.  **  Kiss  him,  he  is  my  best  and 
dearest  friend." 


•  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27$. 
t  It  it  curious  that  there  is  no  intimation  of  this 
in  the  **  Life  ol  Sir  Henry  Lawrence." 


When  the  story  of  the  difference  and 
parting  of  these  two  great  brothers  was 
told  the  other  day  by  the  author  of  the 
book,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, the  eyes  of  many  hearers  of  both 
sexes,  as  the  assembly  broke  up,  glis- 
tened with  tears. 

But  now,  as  we  linger  over  these  pas- 
sages, the  sultry  air  is  loaded  with  dull 
murmurs;  the  rush  of  rising  waters  is  in 
our  ears ;  and  we  read  the  telegram  from 
Delhi  proclaiming  the  cataclysm :  "77/^ 
Sepoys  have  come  in  from  Afeerut^  and 
are  burning  everything,  Mr.  Todd  is 
dead^  and^  we  hcar^  several  Europeans, 
We  must  shut  up^^  Delhi  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers. 

With  this  announcement  the  first  vol- 
ume dramatically  closes.  With  the  sec- 
ond volume,  embracing  the  portions  of 
the  history  which  are  the  most  eventful, 
but  also  the  most  familiar,  we  must  deal 
in  a  still  more  fragmentary  fashion. 

We  have  a  full  and  powerful  picture  of 
the  part  played  by  Lawrence  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Delhi,  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
life.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  exag- 
geration in  the  share  attributed  to  him; 
that  is  hardly  possible.  He  was  absent, 
indeed,  from  Lahore  when  the  news  came 
(May  I2th),  and  it  was  on  Montgomery 
and  like-minded  colleagues,  military  and 
civil,  that  the  responsibility  and  the  credit 
rested  of  dealing  the  first  heavy  blow  at 
rising  revolt.  By  the  decided  course  that 
they  took,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  fatal  telegram  the  native  garrison  of 
Lahore  had  been  disarmed,  the  fortress 
of  Govindgurh  (commanding  the  great 
city  of  Umritsur)  had  been  secured,  the 
garrison  of  the  Ferozepore  arsenal  rein- 
forced, Mooltan  and  Kangra  warned,  and 
messengers  with  wise  and  precise  instruc- 
tions despatched  to  the  small  stations 
scattered  over  the  country.  Well  might 
Lawrence  give  way  to  unwonted  warmth 
of  praise :  "  Your  Lahore  men  have  done 
nobly.  I  should  like  to  embrace  them ; 
Donald,  Roberts,  Mac,  and  Dick,*  are 
all  of  them  pucka  (thorough)  trumps ! " 

From  the  first  he  saw  clearly,  and 
pressed  in  every  letter  and  message,  from 
his  first  telegram  of  May  13th,  that  Delhi 

•  (Sir)  D.  Macleod,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  C.S.,  Col. 
^ir)  J.  Macpherson  (all  these  dead  now),  and  CoL 
Richard  Lawrence,  Sir  John's  youngest  brother. 
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was  the  keystone  of  the  mutiny;  its  cap- 
ture the  essential  of  our  political  exist- 
ence. Take  Delhi,  and  all  would  go  well. 
Whilst  Delhi  held  out,  nothing  could  go 
well.  True,  that  he  was  far  from  being 
alone  in  seeing  this;  but  at  times  others 
failed  to  do  so.  Even  Edwardes,  as  early 
as  June  29th,  expressing  his  own  views 
and  those  of  his  friends  at  Peshawer, 
writes  in  terms  like  these :  — 

Make  a  stand  I  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor ! 
Tell  General  Reed  he  can  have  no  more  men 
from  here,  and  must  either  get  into  Delhi  with 
the  men  he  has  got,  or  get  reinforcements  from 
below,  or  abandon  the  siege  and  fall  back  on 
the  Sutlej.  .  .  .  Let  us  hold  the  Punjab  co(ite 
que  codie^  and  not  give  up  one  European  nec- 
essary for  that  duty.  .  .  .  Don*t  get  engulphed 
in  Delhi.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  143.) 

Such  appeals  made  no  impression  on 
Sir  John.  And  when  on  the  i8th  of  July 
there  came  a  cry  from  General  Wilson 
that  unless  speedily  reinforced  nothing 
would  remain  practicable  but  retreat  on 
Kurndl  (/>.  towards  the  Punjab),  the  an- 
swer by  telegram  came  instantly:  **We 
can  send  you  at  once  seventeen  hundred 
men"  (including  a  British  regiment  and 
battery),  **  to  be  followed  by  two  thousand 
more."    And  so  to  the  end. 

Lawrence  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Canning, 
written  on  September  6th,  when  the  siege- 
guns  had  reached  the  camp,  and  he  was 
straining  his  ear,  as  it  were,  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  opening  on  the  city,  speaks 
of  what  they  of  the  Punjab  had  done  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  306);  but  what  he  says  does  no 
justice  to  his  acts,  nor  could  they  be 
abstracted  in  five  times  as  many  lines. 
Look  first  at  his  stirring  letters  to  every 
successive  commander  of  the  Delhi  force 
—  Anson,  Barnard,  Reed,  Wilson  —  be- 
ginning with  his  most  vivid  and  powerful 
letter  to  Anson  of  May  21st,  an  expansion, 
in  fact,  of  {hat  famous  telegram,  drawn 
by  the  report  that  the  general  spoke  of 
intrenching  at  Ambdla,  —  "Clubs  are 
trumps,  not  spades.''  People  in  India 
used  to  say  that  John  Lawrence  could  not 
write ;  that  he  could  but  jot  down  the 
formless  elements  of  his  ideas,  and  let 
Temple  shape  them  for  him.  There  was 
no  Temple  at  Rawul  Pindi  in  May,  '57, 
and  Temple,  bright  as  his  pen  might  be, 
never  wrote  a  letter  such  as  that.  If  John 
Lawrence  had  not  the  electric  attraction 
of  Henry,  he  assuredly  had  the  electric 
power  that  stimulated  action,  that  put  life 
and  force  into  every  one  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence.  We  can  give  but  a  brief 
sample  of  the  fire  of  this  letter :  — 


Pray  only  reflect  on  the  whole  history  ol 
India*  Where  have  we  failed  when  we  actdd 
vigorously  ?  Where  have  we  succeeded  when 
guided  by  timid  counsels  ?  CHve  with  twelve 
hundred  men  fought  at  Plassev*  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  his  leading  of^cers,  beat  forty 
thousand  men,  and  conquered  Bengal.  Mon- 
son  retreated  from  the  Cfhumbul,  and  before  be 
gained  Agra  his  army  was  disorganized,  and 
partially  annihilated.  Look  at  the  Cabul  ca- 
tastrophe. It  might  have  been  averted  l^ 
resolute  and  bold  action.  •  .  .  The  Punjao 
Irregulars  are  marching  down  in  the  highest 
spirits,  proud  to  be  trusted,  and,  eager  to  show 
their  superiority  over  the  regular  troops,  ready 
to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Euro- 
peans. But  if,  on  their  arrival,  they  find  the 
Europeans  behind  breastworks,  they  will  be* 
gin  to  think  that  the  game  is  up.    (Vol.  iL« 

p.  30) 

Vain  fire,  and  easy  words,  had  his  action 
ended  in  these.  But  the  same  man  who 
maintained  this  constant  stimulus  also 
supplied  every  want  of  the  besiegers, 
draining  his  province  of  its  best  ofiScers 
and  most  trustworthy  troops,  and  convert- 
ing even  the  inflammatory  elements  that 
existed  in  the  Punjab  into  material  of  war 
and  reinforcement.  The  old  gunners  of 
the  Khdlsa  were  called  from  their  ploughs ; 
Musbis,  or  low-caste  Sikhs,  idle,  owing 
to  the  stoppage  of  public  works,  were 
turned  into  sappers ;  chiefs  who  had  suf- 
fered from  having  been  "out"  in  '48-'49 
were  summoned  with  their  foUowings  and 
sent  off  to  Delhi ;  so  that,  when  a  little 
later  seditious  spirits  began  to  stir,  they 
could  find  no  leaders ;  these  were  far  be- 
yond the  Sutlej,  and  committed  to  our 
cause.  From  the  Punjab  arsenals  the 
siege-trains  were  equipped;  from  the 
Punjab  districts  vast  amounts  of  carriage 
were  gathered  and  despatched  systemati- 
cally with  their  loads  to  Delhi ;  from  the 
Punjab  treasuries  the  sinews  of  war  were 
furnished.  Men  were  raised  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  replace  the  Sepoys,  raised 
indeed  in  such  numbers  that,  as  constantly 
comes  out  in  Lawrence's  correspondence, 
the  dread  was  for  a  long  time  never  absent 
from  his  mind  lest  this  might  be  over- 
done, and  new  danger  might  arise  from 
the  Punjabis  becoming  conscious  of  their 
strength. 

The  insinuation,  that  it  was  not  Sir 
John  Lawrence  who  saved  the  Punjab^ 
but  his  subordinates  in  spite  of  him,  can 
but  have  been  a  jet  of  malevolence  in  a 
time  of  heated  controversy,  and  can  only 
raise  a  blush  in  those  who  uttered  it,  now 
that  the  great  man's  history  is  before  us 
in  detail.  No  man  was  ever  more  com- 
pletely the  ruler  than  he  was,  as  this  book 
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and  its  roany  valuable  extracts  of  letters  those  Horatian  lines  ring  in  our  ears  like 

sboir  abundantly;  ever  stimulating  the  a  refrain.     "  Obstinate,  haughty,  and  im- 

hesitating,  encouraging  the  faint,  laying  perious,"  says   the  author  (without  any 

down  the  main  lines  of  policy,  and  in  spite  apparent  thought  of  the  Homeric  proto- 

of  every  difficulty  and  discouragement  car-  type)  *' no  regulations  could  bind   him; 

rying  it  through  upon  those  lines;  it  was  they   were    made   only    to    be    broken." 

to  him  that  every  one  of  his  own  subordi-  ("Jura  sibi  nata  negat ! '')    His   brother 

nates  looked  up  as  a  master  under  whom  officers  called  him  the  autocrat  of  all  the 

they  were  proud  to  serve.     And  not  they  Russias :  on  some  of  the  Punjabis,  as  is 

only;    for  the    generals   at    Delhi,  who  well  known,  his  daemonic  force  made  such 

owed  him  no  official  allegiance,  accepted  an  impression,  that  they  set  up  a  Nikkal' 

him  as  their  superior,  consulting  him  on  saini  sect  of  devotees,  to  whom  he  was 

movements  projected,  reported  daily  oc-  an  object  of  worship;  and  the  more  they 

cnrrences,  deferred  to  his   judgment,  or  worshipped  the  more  he  thrashed  them ! 

excused  themselves  from  dissenting  from  In  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  Nichol- 

iL  son,  his  grand  qualities  come  out,  and 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  leading  mem-  P^^^^LP?  ^^^?>  the  germ  of  wilfulness.     The 

bersof  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  ^te  Colonel  Rattray,  speak m^  of  the  un- 

Government  of  England,  that  the  chief  officers  "apPX  surrender  of  the  Ghazni  garrison  in 

ot  the  army  before  Delhi,  who  knew  the  cir-  1 842,  writes  :  — 

camstances  best,  and  the  ablest  of  the  subor-  j^j    ^^j^^j  Nicholson  .  .  .  quite  a  stripling. 

dinates  who  served  under  him-m  spite  of  ^^en  the  enemy  first  entered  .  .  .  drove  them 

jealousies,  and  heartburnings,  and  misconcep-  ^^rice  back  beyond  the  walls  at  the  point  of 

tions.  such  as  must  arise  at  such  a  time  -all  ^^^  ^^^        ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^y^^  jj^^^^  ^^  j^e  order 

greeted  Sir  John  Lawrence  by  acclamation  as  j^^^  ^im  to  make  his  company  lay  down  their 

the  man  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  ^rms.     He  at  length  obeyed,  gave  up  his  sword 

single  man  to  save  the  Indian  Empire  ?    (Vol.  ^^^  bitter  tears,  and  accompanied  his   com- 

"•»  P»  225.)  rades  ...  to  an   almost   hopeless  imprison- 

In  the  great  ^«/a^.im  from  the  Punjab  7,^"^,  &/J^;«''x'^lt^fs?'''^"'^^^''"'- 

the  most  striking  figure  is  undoubtedly  J^™*^*  Rattray.  1848.  sect.  18.) 

Nicholson.    After  Henry  Lawrence's  dis-  His  official  report  of  the  result  of  an 

appearance  from  Lahore,  he  is  indeed  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  his  garden 

second  hero  of  the  drama  before  us;  and  at  Bunnoo  is  a  fine  specimen  of  laconism, 

Mr.   Bosworth   Smith   is   never  tired  of  and  of  the  man  (we  give  the  true  text 

dwelling  on  this  Berserkir,  this  Roland,  from  the  Calcutta  Review^  vol.  Ixxiv.,  p. 

this  Hotspur,  of  the  Indian  wars.     With  214):  — 

him   in   his   mind,  John   Lawrence  must  «,«       t  u       *u    u         *    •  r              *u  .. 

L         r  1*         1  — •   v.: 'u^ \A  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 

have  felt,  and  might  have  said :  —  j  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^„  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^  l^i„  ^^^ 

Injecique  m^xxMm^fortimqiu  adfortia  misit  Your  obedient  servant, 

Erga  opera  illius  mea  sunt  —  John  Nicholson. 

'iw.  -u  •  •       ;   f    ™«^  P"cussa  putate  ^^  r          ,g        ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  pursuing 

Piocubuisse  solo  Lymessia  moema  dextra.  ^^^  mutineers  from  Murddn   in  the   Pe- 

In  1822  the  women  of  England  set  up  shawer  valley,  and  the  native  cavalry  with 

at  Hyde  Park  Corner  an  Achilles,  after  a  him  showed  signs  of  hanging  back  — 

Grecian    model,   in    honor  of    the  great  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mere  hand- 

duke.     The   ascription   of    Westmacott's  ful  of  Sowars,  as  though  he  were  determined 

copy  of  one  of  the  famous  horsemen  on  to  justify  his  chief's  expression  in  its  most 

the  Monte  Cavallo  to  Achilles  is  a  mis-  literal  sense,  that  he  was  "worth  the  wing  of 

Doroer,  and  the  duke  was  not  very   like  a  regiment,"  he  flung  himself  with  "  terrible 

Achilles  in  character  or  fate.     John  Nich-  courage"  on  the  flying  foe,  and,  seeming  to 

Olson  was  so  in  both  ;  and  his  appearance  multiply  hiniself  many  times  over  as  he  rode 

at  the  leaguer  of  Delhi,  with  its  effect,  is  Either  and  thither,  laid  low  with  his  own  stal- 

r.,      ^.    ^  ^r  n  i-j       u         u*  u 1    ♦^  Iu->  wart  right  arm  dozens  of  men.  who.  as  he 

like  that  of  Pehdes  brought  back  to  the  ^^^.^^^\   afterwards  in  genuine  admiration. 

Grecian  lines  from  his  sullen  secession.  ^^^^^^  desperately.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  65.) 

Impiger  iracundus,  incxorabilis.  acer.  ,             .      ,          Nicholson  —  a  recri- 

Jura  sibi  nata  negat,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  !  ^  ^V    ^^^^T  *^'^^  iNicnoison       a  reg 

•'  mental    captain  —  was,  entirely    through 

Every  word  seems  to  fit  Nicholson,  as  Lawrence's  urgency,  made  brigadier-gen- 

his   hand    fitted    the  sword-grip,  or  his  eral,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  movable 

thigh  the  saddle.    And  as  we  read  of  his  column.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  ap- 

feats.  or  the  extracts  from  his  letters,  peal  to  the  general  of  the  division  to  give 
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him  the  British  regiment  from  Rawul 
Pindi  which  Lawrence  had  just  refused 
him  !  Again,  when  he  got  the  orders  for 
Delhi,  and  authority  to  take  with  him 
Boucliier*s  troop  of  artillery,  with  explicit 
orders  that  Dawes's  battery  was  to  be  left 
behind,  Nicholson  carried  off  both^  and 
'*  this  too  without  saying  a  word,  or  ask- 
ing leave  of  a  soul,  general  or  any  one 
else."  Nicholson  gave  such  explanation 
as  he  could,  but  the  ink  of  his  apology 
can  scarcely  have  been  dry  before  he 
capped  his  previous  doings  by  carrying 
off  a  body  of  gunners  from  Phillour. 
(**  Nihil  non  arrogat  armis ! ")  Before  his 
start  for  Delhi  he  had  crowded  into  a  few 
days  many  admirable  services,  including 
the  disarmament  of  four  or  five  regiments 
(without  making  report  apparently  to  any- 
body), and,  by  a  march  of  forty  miles  in 
July,  the  interception  and  annihilation  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  had  escaped 
after  munity  and  massacre  from  Sialkot. 
During  this  extraordinary  march  — 

When  the  sun  was  at  its  fiercest,  the  column 
neared  a  grove  of  trees  which  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  refreshing  shade ;  and  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, seeing  the  exhausted  state  of  their  men, 
suggested  that  a  halt  of  an  hour  or  two  might 
well  be  called  to  enable  them  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  and  snatch  an  interval  of 
repose.  "No,"  sternly  replied  Nicholson; 
"  we  must  press  on."  But  he  yielded  to  more 
urgent  expostulations,  and  the  worn-out  men 
were  soon  asleep  beneath  the  trees.  After  an 
interval,  it  occurred  to  one  of  their  number, 
as  he  woke  from  his  sleep,  to  ask  where  the 
general  was.  Not  seeing  him  amongst  the 
sleepers  on  the  ground,  he  looked  back  to  the 
road  which  they  had  left,  and  there,  in  the 
very  middle  of  it,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
sitting  bolt  upright  upon  his  horse,  and  per- 
fectly motionless,  he  saw  John  Nicholson  wait- 
ing, as,  unknown  to  them  all,  he  had  been 
waiting  from  the  beginning,  with  impatient 
patience  till  his  men  should  have  had  their 
rest  out.  The  silent  protest  did  its  work. 
The  exhausted  men  started  up  with  a  strength 
which  was  not  altogether  their  own,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  whole  column 
reached  Goordaspore,     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  130.) 

("Impiger,  inexorabilis,  acerl")  He 
had  hardly  reached  Delhi  with  his  brigade, 
when  he  found  his  opportunity  of  striking 
a  great  and  crushing  blow  at  the  Nee- 
much  mutineers,  who  had  gone  out  from 
Delhi  to  waylay  the  coming  siege-train. 
Lawrence  then  writes  to  him,  "  1  wish  I 
could  knight  you  on  the  spot !  "  He  was 
loud  and  almost  indiscr)4iiinating  in  his 
complaints  of  the  general  and  those  about 
him,  often  no  doubt  rashly.  In  his  last 
letter  to  Lawrence,  he  refers  to  Wilson's 


having  "  more  than  once  "  spoken  of  with- 
drawing the  guns,  and  says,  *'  Had  be 
carried  out  his  threat  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  have  appealed  to  the  army  to  set 
him  aside  and  elect  a  successor.**  Three 
days  later  this  fiery  and  stormy  spirit  led 
the  assault  of  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  and 
was  among  the  foremost  to  mount  the 
breach.  The  right  attack  had  been  un- 
successful, and  the  Lahore  Gate  was  still 
held  in  force  by  the  enemy  ;  the  only  ap- 
proach was  a  narrow  barricaded  street 
swept  by  grape  and  riflemen :  — 

Nicholson  saw  how  things  stood,  and,  know- 
ing that  if  his  force  hesitated  they  were  lost, 
sprang  to  the  front,  and,  waving  his  sword  over 
his  head,  as  if  he  were  a  simple  captain,  called 
aloud  upon  his  men  to  follow  him.  .  .  .  He 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  with  him,  younz  as 
he  was,  and  little  known  to  fame  as  he  had 
been,  till  the  extremity  of  the  peril  brought 
him  to  the  front  and  revealed  him  in  his  Ti- 
tanic mould  of  heart  and  limb,  there  fell  the 
man  who  [whom]  perhaps,  of  all  the  heroes  of 
the  mutiny  —  the  Lawrence  brothers  alone 
excepted —  India  could,  at  that  juncture,  least 
afford  to  lose.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  214.) 

Most  true !  and  yet  it  was  better  to  lose 
him  so  than  that  he  should  have  tried  to 
fulfil  his  threat  to  set  his  general  aside, 
and  have  survived.  When  the  difficul- 
ties of  maintaining  our  occupation  of  the 
city  followed,  and  when  it  was  rumored 
that  Wilson  even  then  proposed  to  with- 
draw and  give  up  what  had  been  so  dearly 
won,  Nicholson,  as  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion  : 
**  Thank  God  I  have  strength  enough  to 
shoot  that  man  I  " 

There  was  no  one,  as  the  author  testi- 
fies, of  his  former  staff  in  the  Punjab,  to 
whom  Lord  Lawrence  was  so  fond  of  turn- 
ing the  conversation,  no  one  to  whose 
deeds  —  even  those  which  had  given  him 
most  trouble  at  the  time  —  he  recounted, 
sometimes  with  so  much  amusement,  al- 
ways with  such  sympathy  and  admiration, 
as  those  of  Nicholson. 

We  must  notice  here  what  is  in  our 
judgment  a  grave  injustice  to  a  man  of 
great  and  distinguished  service,  who  sur- 
vived a  few  years  but  never  really  recov- 
ered from  the  exposure  of  the  Delhi 
siege.  Colonel  Baird  Smith  of  the  Engi- 
neers. On  the  night  before  the  assault 
we  read  that,  in  reference  to  Captain  Tay- 
lor (already  spoken  of),  Nicholson  ex- 
claimed :  **  If  1  survive  to-morrow,  I  will 
let  all  the  world  know  that  Alec  Taylor 
took  Delhi !  "  And  Lawrence,  writing  to 
Lord  Dalhousie(Jan.  14,  1858),  says:  ''To 
Nicholson,  Alec  Taylor  of  the  Engineers^ 
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aod  Neville  Oiamberlain,  the  real  merit 
of  our  success  is  due.'* 

Now,  though  we  have  not  the  sliofhtest 
doobt  that,  had  Baird  Smith  been  a  "  Pun- 
jabi/* his  name  would  have  taken  at  least 
as  prominent  a  place  as  Neville  Chamber- 
Iain's  in  this  utterance  of  Lawrence's,  yet 
more  precise  comment  is  called  for  when 
Lawrence  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Taylor, 
though  only  the  second  engineer  before 
Delhi,  was  really  the  officer  who  designed 
and  arranged  all  the  scientific  operations 
wh  ch  led  to  the  success  of  the  assaults." 
These  words  can  only  convey  to  the  world 
the  impression  that  the  chief  engineer  was 
a  nonentity  or  an  incapable,  and  that  his 
whole  office  and  duty  practically  was  ex- 
ercised by  his  junior,  than  which  no  con- 
dasion  could  be  more  unjust.  Who  then 
was  the  chief  engineer  on  whom  this  slur 
is  cast  ?  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  of  his  corps,  whether 
in  peace  or  war.  Does  any  one  who 
koewhim  believe  that  he  was  the  man  to 
abdicate  his  functions ;  to  allow  himself 
to  remain  a  shadow  during  such  opera- 
tions? The  following  sentences  are  part 
of  an  inscription  on  a  cenotaph,  erected 
by  public  subscription  in  Calcutta  Cathe- 
dral:— 

In  memory  of  Colonel  Richard  Baird  Smith 
of  the  Uengal  Engineers,  Master  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Mint,  Companion  of  the  I3ath,  and 
A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  whose  career,  crowded 
with  brilliant  service,  was  cut  short  at  its 
brightest.  .  .  .  Already  distinguished  in  the 
two  Sikh  wars,  his  conduct  on  the  outbreak  of 
rerolt  in  1857  showed  what  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion, a  brave  heart,  and  a  hopeful  spirit  could 
effect  with  scanty  means  in  crushing  disorder. 
Called  to  Delhi  as  Chief  Engineer,  his  hold 
and  ready  judgment,  his  weighty  and  tenacious 
counsels,  played  a  foremost  part  in  securing 
the  success  of  the  siege  and  England's  suprem- 
acy. ...      » 

Every  word  of  this  is  true.  All  honor 
—  within  the  bounds  of  justice  to  other 
men  —  to  Taylor  I  No  man  braver, 
brighter,  so  beloved,  or  half  so  indefati- 
gable, was  io  the  gallant  band  of  engineers 
at  Delhi.  His  chief  was  in  miserable 
health,  worn  by  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
camp-scurvy,  and  for  a  long  period  con- 
fined to  his  quarters  by  a  painful  wound, 
which  would  have  been  a  trifle  but  for 
his  wretched  state  of  body.  Everything 
that  could  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances was  done  by  him  in  a  very  mas- 
terly way.  The  great  considerations  con- 
nected with  organization,  provision  of 
siege  material,  advice  to  the  general,  etc., 
were  so  dealt  with   by  him.     Meantime 


Taylor  was  undoubtedly  the  ubiquitous, 
unresting  director  in  the  trenches,  where, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  works  were 
planned  as  well  as  supervised  by  him  ;  but 
all  and  every  vital  act  was  done  either 
under  the  orders  or  with  the  intelligent 
cognizance  or  approval  of  Baird  Smith, 
and  on  his  sole  responsibility. 

It  belongs  to  what  we  have  been  urg- 
ing, that  it  is  not  in  general  fair  to  attribute 
to  a  subordinate,  however  distinguished, 
the  success  of  counsels  which  his  chief 
has  adopted.  But  in  Sir  Archdale  Wil- 
son*s  case  there  is  something  special  to 
be  said,  bearing  otherwise.  A  remarkable 
letter  of  that  general's  will  be  found  in 
Kaye  (iii.  551),  in  which  he  writes,  re- 
ferring to  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
siege-train ;  **  I  intend  to  commence  more 
offensive  operations  against  the  city;  but 
I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  being  able 
to  take  the  place  until  supported  by  the 
force  from  below ; "  that  is  from  Cawnpore 
and  Allahabad,  the  way  from  which  was 
not  open  till  it  was  cleared  fj^om  above 
some  months  later,  by  the  Delhi  force 
itself!  Baird  Smith  on  this  wrote  back, 
strongly  urging  attack  as  soon  as  possible. 
Wilson  yielded,  but  in  doing  so  threw  the 
whole  responsibility  on  the  chief  engineer, 
in  these  words :  — 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  results  of  the 
proposed  operations  will  be  thrown  on  the 
hazard  of  a  die ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  am  placed,  I  am  willing  to  try  this 
hazard  —  the  more  so  as  I  cannot  suggest  any 
other  plan  to  meet  our  difficulties.  I  cannot 
however  help  being  of  opinion  that  the  chances 
of  success,  under  such  a  heavy  fire  as  the 
working  parties  will  be  exposed  to,  are  any- 
thing but  favorable :  I  yield,  however,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 

This  grudging  assent  shifts  to  the  utter- 
most the  responsibility.  And  the  man 
who  cheerfully  accepted  this  responsibil- 
ity, if  Lawrence's  paean  of  the  Punjabis 
were  made  the  basis  of  history,  would  be 
shut  out  entirely  from  the  record  of  that 
famous  siege.  The  matter  was  noticed  at 
an  early  date  by  Baird  Smith  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  (now  Sir  Henry)  Lefroy, 
which  the  latter  published  in  the  Times  of 
May  nth,  1858.  But  it  is  reopened  here 
by  the  publication  of  Lawrence's  letter  to 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  which  the  implicit  dis- 
paragement of  Baird  Smith  is  put  more 
broadly  and  palpably  than  ever  before  ; 
and  many  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ac- 
cept the  statement  on  his  authority,  with 
all  the  injustice  which,  apart  from  the 
explanations  now  given,  it  is  calculated  to 
convey. 
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We  turn  to  another  subject.    There  was  hatred  and  contempt  which  he  was  aware  his 

a  "White   Terror"  in   France  after  the  measures  had  excited  towards  himself.    "But 

Bourbon  Restoration  ;  and  in  1858  it  was  read."  he  said,  "these  papers."  which  he  took 

no  easy  matter  in  India  to  preach  modera-  ^yt  of  his  table  drawer.    They  were  the  result 

tion.  when  the  thirst  for  vengeance  was  ?^'l'u'!"i'"2|""''^ 

.,   '     ,        ,,         ^,  ,  •  •..  .1    ^  •  into  the  workmc  ot  some  ot  these  courts  since 

rife  ;  when  the  ruthless  spirit  that  in  many  ^^     j^ad  been  in  operation,  and  they  disclosed 

men  is  kept  down  only  by  the  barometric  ^  series  of  acts  of  tvrannv.  cruelty,  and  injus- 

pressure  of  an  atmosphere  of  law,  was  let  tice,  of  the  most  brutal  and  horrible  nature, 

loose  to  kill ;  when  to  speak  of  mercy  was  in  fact,  under  the  influence  of  mere  panic, 

to  be  a  **  white  Pandy  "  (so  ran  the  slang),  these  courts  had  disgraced  themselves  by  what 

But  Lawrence  was  ever  prompt  to  check  could  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  indis- 

this  spirit,  as  he  had  been  the  early  coun-  criminate  judicial  murders.    And  of  this,  the 

sellor  of    amnesty  for  those  guiltless  of  P^P^rs  he  gave  me  furnished  ample  proof, 
blood.     On  the  details  of  this  subject  we       I  expressed,  as  you  may  suppose  my  horror 

•11       4       *  .     u..»  ...^  ^«»..o»»  t...L  ««-«  at  these  cruelties  ;  but  I  also  said  that,  having 

will  not  enter;  but  we  extract  two  ai^ec  ^^^^  justification  in  his  hands  of  his  recent 

dotes  showing  the  feeling  with  which  two  proceedings,  I  hoped  he  would  publish  it  as 

of  the  noblest  of  men  regarded  it :  —  his  complete  defence  against  his  calumniators. 

..xxTx.  .         T..    J   »»»     'J  T  T:r  T>  ^*      *u         "No!"  he  replied,  as  he  took  the  papers 

"What  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  J.  H.  Batten,  the  ^^^^  hand,  and  locked  them  op  in  his 

Judge  of  Cawnpore.  who,  from  the  moment  of  ^^^^^^  ^.  j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^>^  ^^  ^^^  obloquy 

his  arrival  there  in  Noveml>cr,  had  set  his  face  ^^an  publish  to  the  world  what  would  so  ter- 

against  such  deeds,  to  Sir  James  Outram,  who,  ^-^^^  disgrace  my  countrymen.     It  is  sufficient 

like  the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  of  the  time  ^hat  I  have  prevented  it  for  the  future."    (VoL 

—  Colin  Campbell,   Mansfield,   Hope  Grant,  -  264-^) 

and    Inglis  —  shrank    from    shedding    blood      *»  P*^'      "*  5*' 

otherwise  than  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  after  a        We  could  almost  wish  that  our  author 

legal  trial  — "what  am  I  to  do?"    "Do  you  had    followed    this    great    example,   and 

fear  God  or  man?"  replied  Sir  James.    "If  sealed  up  the  record  of  like  evil  doinjjs. 
you  fear  God.  do  as  you  are  doing  and  bear       On  Afghan  affairs  we  shall  say  but  little, 

the  insults  that  are  heaped  upon  you.    If  you  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  made  himself  known 

fear  man  and  the  mess,  let  them  hang  their  as  a  strong  partisan  on  this  subject  dur- 

number  every  day."    (Vol.  11.,  p.  295.)  j^^,  ^^^^  Beaconsfield's  government ;  and 

Thi*    <;Prond    anecdote   exemnlifies   the  ^^^"  ^^°^^  '^''^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^''*  ^^'''*  ^^ 
The  second  anecdote  exemplifies  the  ^,     unrestrained  language  with  which 

character  of  that  Illustrious  man,  the  first  -     constantly  recurs  to  "it,  and  the  rash- 
viceroy  of  India.     He  had  his  defects  no  .^  J.^   ^     pronounces  on  the 

doubt:    he  had  not  at  first  that  entire  ,^,.,i.„  ^r  ♦,.^„.,^»:«„*1   „^  ..o^-r,*     tk^ 

£  .,       •. .  »•       At    »  *  J     *  results  ot  transactions  so  recent,     i  he 

erasp  of  the  situation  that  was  wanted  at       t  •     ^  r  •.    it  •  •         ^ 

u     ••-.      t  ^--  •        T>  *  .u        •  •  subject  forces  itself  in  ajjain  and  a:;ain, 

such  a  time  of  crisis.     But  there  is  a  vir-     1    -^    .        .u     u     j     «  v^      /-i     1      a- a 

*         u-  u  •..  ♦u^^^  j«  «  «^«.^-       1  almost  as  the  head  of  King  Charles  did 

tue  which  in  these  days  seems  unknown  .      ,,  ^    ,„«,v.,^..;,i-    ^f    n:M,««c>c    ••  vf- 

to  Parliamentary  statesmen  in  England-  '^.J^H    "memorials    of    Dickens  s    "Mr. 

mai^naMj^;    Lord    Canning    was    an       u  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 

Enj'lish  statesman,  and  he  was  surpass-  ^^^^  .^  ««.^,.  :«»,v  «^  «..^«,:«J»:.>«>  ^(  i\.^a 

T  T^r  ^ .         '^.i  pose  to  enter  into  an  examination  01  Lord 

ingly   magnanimous.     There   is   another  t..m^„»o  ,.^\\^„      u  ;»  ..^.o:ki-  iKo#  u:- 

.^^■^       L^  1   •     TT  I    iir-:*  :    *  1^         .1  Lvtton  s  policy.     It  IS  possible  that  his 

virtue  which  in  Ho  v  Wnt  is  taken  as  the  ^  ;„„     ^^^j  if^.^a  a  crisis,  but  it  would 

type  and  sum  of  all  righteousness  -jus-  ^^^^  J^^  ^^^^^^  ,„      ^^^  -^  „,^  j^^^i,^. 

//«y  and  he  was  enimently  just.  ^,     „,^j  .^  ^,,^^,j     "^^  ^.,,^„  ,^ 

The  misuse  of  special  powers,  granted  ^„^,_,i^„  ^jg      ,  ^^  j  ,^     O 


,.         ,T«u         •.!-  4     r  i*/^i  /-  1-wivi  i-,av,Tence's  eyes  than  it  was  in  ours, 

realize     The  epithet  of  "Clemency  Can-  ^^      „f  ^^^  alternative  paths,  which  in  the 
n.ng"  (due  to  an  article  in  the  Times,  Oct.         ;^^  „f  Providence  are  constantly  opeo- 

17th.  1857).  which,  meanins;  to  p.llory  him.  j^j,  before  States  and  individuals,  it  is  a 

did  in  fact  crown  his  honored  head  as  ^'^^^  »r..:cr«  .,^  o^,.  *u^t  ..«...,  r.<.^.,«r.«i.. 

...         II  ii:      Ai_         •    *  mere  truism  to  say  that  very  irequertly 

with  eternal  bays,  exemplihes  the  spirit  „.:.u^,.  ,^^.1,  •     r™   r^^^   ,i^:«..-   -.  :i/ 

,,        ,_        ^  ^1.  "^         1      '^  r  •.  neither  path  is  Irce   trom   serious   evils, 

though   not  the  usual  manner  of  its  ex-  ^^^j  ^  ^. ^^^^  ^^.^„  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^.^^  ^ 

pression      The  relator  of  the  story  is  Sir  ^^,^^  ,„  ,3-3  ^^^^  ,^  y^^  preferred   to  the 

l-rederick  Haliiday:—  prospect  of  dealing  with   a   Russi^mized 

I  was  talking  to  I/)rd  Canning  one  day  about  Afi^lianistan    beyond  our  frontier,  whilst 

this,  and  he  did  not  conceal  from  me  that  he  incurring  the  loss  of  all  respect  from  the 
wah  painfully  affected  by  the  sentiments  of ,  millions  within  it. 
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The  practical  questions  which  arose  in 
dealiocr  with  the  Amf*'  Jher  Ali  were  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty.  They 
vere  a  fit  subject  for  the  most  earnest 
discussion  by  persons  who  had  any  claim 
to  understand  them.  But  wi)en  one  course 
of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction,  had  been 
attended  by  lamentable  want  of  success, 
and  when  in  consequence  a  different 
course  was  adopted,  there  was  no  possi- 
ble justification  for  the  factitious  storm  of 
opposition  and  misrepresentation  that  we 
witnessed ;  the  desperate  attempt  of  party 
men  to  render  any  effective  course  of  for- 
eign policy  impossible. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Lawrence 
was  moved  a  jot  by  party  feeling  in  the 
course  he  took.  He  had  never  lent  him- 
self to  the  misrepresentations  and  insin- 
cerities that  swelled  so  largely  the  initial 
dotation  regarding  Turk  and  Russian  ; 
his  own  utterances  expressed  only  old 
coQvictions.  Indeed  it  needs  years  of  ac- 
climatizing to  a  party  atmosphere,  before 
an  Indian  statesman  can  bring  himself  to 
view  such  questions  through  party  specta- 
cles. But  we  think  he  entered  too  deeply 
into  the  agitation,  and  so  lent  himself  to 
the  objects  of  inferior  men. 

As  to  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  war  —  an  action  to  which 
Lord  Lawrence  had  bequeathed  the  weight 
of  his  opinion  —  more  is  to  be  said,  though 
we  can  only  indicate  it  here.  After  all 
the  blood  and  treasure  spent  on  the  Af- 
ghan campaign,  it  was  decided  to  retire 
From  Candahar,  and  to  give  up  every- 
thing, except  Quetta,  that  remained  as  the 
fruit  of  the  decried  policy.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  after  this  we  can  enter 
Candahar  again,  unless  under  circum- 
stances extremely  critical,  rendering  the 
task  infinitely  more  difficult  than  in  the 
past.  That  such  circumstances  may  arise, 
that  they  probably  will  arise,  and  may 
come  suddenly,  no  sane  man  can  dispute. 
From  the  great  military  authority  of  our 
day,  at  least,  there  is  no  adhesion  to  the 
notion  sometimes  proffered  so  glibly,  that 
the  place  to  meet  a  menace  to  India  is  on 
the  Indian  side  of  Jthe  passes,  or  even  in 
the  plains  of  India.* 

Had  we  remained  at  Candahar,  the 
completion  of  the  railway  to  that  place 
would  have  been  an  essential.  With  a 
railway  open,  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
country  and  people  could  have  remained 
unmodified,  uncivilized,  unaffected  by  the 
softening  influence  of  commerce  and  com- 

*  Lord  WolseleVs  Memorand.  in  Blue->book,  "  Af- 
gkanutan,"  i88x,  Mo.  a. 


munication  ?  It  was  our  only  chance  of 
effecting  this  result,  and  we  threw  it  away 
with  open  eyes.  In  thus  acting  we  sim- 
ply decided,  not  merely  that  these  influ- 
ences should  be  withheld  from  our  side, 
but  that  they  should  come  from  the  other 
side.     And  they  are  coming  ! 

It  is  time  to  conclude  with  a  brief 
glance  at  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
this  book.  There  is  a  story  —  not  in  this 
book,  however  —  that  when  Woolner's 
colossal  statue  of  Lord  Lawrence  was  un- 
packed at  Calcutta,  an  ancient  native  ser- 
vant of  the  viceregal  household  reported 
to  one  of  the  staff  his  having  seen  it,  but 
that  he  could  not  recognize  it;  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  Lord  Ldrens  Sahib — he  was 
not  eleven  feet  high  ! 

So  there  are  or  have  been  some  among 
us,  who  have  refused  to  recognize  that 
Lord  Lawrence  rose  above  the  ordinary 
stature  in  character  or  intellect.  He  is 
to  them  but  a  thorough  type  of  the  good 
commonplace  Briton,  sound  in  brain  and 
body,  but  no  more ;  only  he  had  enjoyed 
sincrular  opportunities. 

Far  truer  in  our  view,  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  the  vijw  of  most  readers  of  this 
book,  is  that  expressed  by  Sir  Henry 
Daly :  "  He  was  the  bigj^^est  man  I  have 
ever  known."    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.) 

Nothing  is  more  notable  about  Lord 
Lawrence  than  his  growth,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. Doubtless  he  had,  or  seemed 
to  have  in  him  at  one  time  a  good  deal  of 
that  stuff,  sound  indeed,  but  ordinary, 
which  has  just  been  alluded  to,  and  some- 
thing of  this  probably  clung  to  him  till  the 
last.  But  it  is  a  grievous  blindness  that 
does  not  recognize  to  what  height  of  char- 
acter he  grew  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  biographer  hardly  recognizes  how 
great  his  growth  was,  and /r^z/r  what  he 
grew.  The  sterling  golcf  was  always 
there,  but  it  lay  long  under  a  very  rough 
matrix,  which  was  only  by  degrees  re- 
moved. 

In  an  admirable  passage*  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  Smith  speaks  of  the  way  in  which 
men  like  Munro  and  Metcalfe  have 
regarded  and  treated  the  natives.  And 
in  the  thousands  of  John  Lawrence's  let- 
ters that  the  author  has  read,  he  has 
come,  he  says,  on  nothing  to  wound  the 
pride  of  the  most  sensitive  native  ;  nor 
does  Lawrence  ever  use  the  opprobrious 
term  which  is  the  very  first  to  come  to 
the  mouth   of  too   many  young  officers. 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  176b 
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In  another  passsage,  already  alluded  to,  We    have   spoken  of  his  love  of  fan, 

where  Lawrence,  so  late  as  1846,  refers  which  in  early  days  probably  took  rough 

with  disg^ust  to  '*  that  hole  Etdwa,"  Mr.  shapes  enough.     But  neither  fine  humor 

Bosworth  Smith  observes  that  this  is  the  nor  wit  were  wanting  in  the  man  who  at 

one  occasion  on  which  his  hero  speaks  of  a  critical  moment  sent  that  telegram  al- 

his  post  of  duty  "by  a  name  which  is  the  ready  quoted,*  to  a  general  whose  fame 

first  to  rise  to  the  lips  of  too  many  public  had  oeen  more  closely  connected  with  the 

officers,  when  they  happen  to  be  posted  whist-table  than  with  the  field;  or  in  him 

to  a  place  which  does  not  quite  take  their  who  thus  characterized  one  who  had  been 

fancy.*'  his  secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mu- 

In  these  instances  we  think  the  author  tiny^  Major  James;  it  is  Mr.  Arthur  Bran- 

forgets  for  the  moment  that  for  what  we  dreth  who  speaks :  — 


was  to  be  placed   in  the   same  category  you  are  come  to  be  my  Secretary,  are  you  ?  you 

with    Metcalfe    and    Munro.     Were   his  must  be  reticent,  remember,  all  Secretaries 

letters  up  to  his  furlough  and   marriage  must  be.    But  you  need  not  be  so  reticent  as 

preserved,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  James,  for  he  won't  even  tell  me  !"    (Vol.  ii.» 

find   both    the  objectionable    phrases    to  p.  96.) 

which  his  biographer  alludes  very  rife  in  jhe  very  apostle  of  culture  might  envy 

them.     He  was  rough,  and  his  ways  were  j,,^  ^^y,^'  ^f  memory  and  courtesy  dis- 

rough  with  native  and  Englishman  alike ;  p,     gj  in  our  next  extract.    When  he  was 

nor  was  his  bluntoess  of  speech  always  viceroy 
"accompanied  by  a  kindly  twinkle  of  the 

eye  that  took  off  its  edge."     There  was  and  happened  to  be  talking  at  Simla  to  Sir 

often  no  twinkle  at  all,  even  towards  his  Charles  and  Lady  Trevelyan  about  the  excr- 

countrymen  ;  it  seemed  then  liker  the  un-  ^1,°"*  f  "^  penis  of  the  Mutiny,  he  remarked 

restrained  disnlav  towards  a  strancrer  of  '^^^»  ^^'*  *  "™""^^  together,  he  had   been  in- 

restrainca  aispiay  towards  a  stranger  ot  ^.,j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^  j^Ys  inmost  heart  whether 

the  Englishman  s  feding--"<7w««  tgno-  ^^  ^ould  weather  the  storm.    And  then,  with 

tus  pro  malefico.       The   change   in   him  an  admirably  timed  reminiscence,  turning  to 

that  came  with  years  was  enormous,  and.  Lady  Trevelyan,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was 

working  from  within,  affected   his  whole  the  favorite  sister  of  Lord  Macaulay.  he  told 

aspect.     Something   of   this  may  be  dis-  her  that  when  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  felt 

cerned  even  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  disposed    to  be  downhearted,  he  had  often 

portraits  in  these  volumes.     Who  has  not  found  himself,  half  unconsciously,  repeating  to 

seen  in  the  features  of  a  dear  one  after  himself  her  brother's  lines:  — 

death  how  the  likeness  to  some  relative.  How  can  man  did  better 

,  .    ,     ,      ,                   .               >   •!  •                  I  Than  tacinz  tearful  odds. 

which  had  never  been  striking,  perhaps  For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

never    noticed,    during   life,    comes   out  And  the  temples  of  his  gods? 

strongly,  so  strongly  sometimes  that  the  and  had  always  taken  therefrom  fresh  heart  of 

old  countenance  seems  to  have  vanished  grace.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  164.) 

and  the  other  to  have  been  substituted  ?  We  had  marked  other  anecdotes  —  and 

Something  like  this  seemed  to  take  place  few  books  that  we  know  are  richer  in  an- 

in  Lord   Lawrence,   even   during  life,  in  ccdotes  of  the  best  kind  — illustrating  his 

the  increasing  resemblance  to  his  brother  tender  domestic  affection  ;  his  remarkable 

Henry,  not  only  in  character,  but  in  coun-  ^ooj  sense ;  his  generosity  to  opponents; 

tenance     and    expression.       Archbishop  his  habitual  self-denial  and  simplicity  of 

Trench  somewhere  spiritualizes  a  belief  character.     One  anecdote  of  Lawrence  as 

prevalent  among  certain  islanders  of  the  viceroy  illustrates  the  last  characteristic 

Pacific,  that  the  great    qualities  of  war-  ^q  ^ell  that  we  must  find  room  for  it:  — 
riors  whom  they  have  slain  in  battle  pass 

on    to    themselves  as  a  rightful    inherit-  General  Richard  Strachev  had  drawn  up  an 

ance;   and   we   are  reminded   of  this  by  elaborate  paper  on  Indian  Railways,  a  subject 

words  of  acute  and  delicate  apprehension  ''^J^l'-'^  *^t^^  ^''  acknowledged  master,  and 

^.^^  *-   ->-  /^            I   ij>          1 1  T     1  n^a   brought  it,  in  due  cours»e,  to  Sir   lohn 

quoted  from  General  Reynell  Taylor,  in  i  ,.„r„„^^\K,^ ;.  ^:„k.  k-^^;..- k:-    •      : 

^         J  .     .u     *        I      *i            li  1-u              I  Lawrence,  that  It  might  receive  his  siirnature, 

regard  to  the  two  brothers  :      They  each  i,^^,,^^  ^j^  ..  Minute."  and  be  sent  to  the  Sec- 

had    their  own   capabilities   and   virtues,  retary  of  State  in  England.     Sir  John  glanced 

and  when  one  of  them  was  removed  from  through  it,  made  one  or  two  verbal  alterations, 

the  scene,  the /r/7/^rj///^/j/<rj  succeeded  put  "begin"  for  "commence,"  or  something 

to  many  of  the  graces  of  his  lost  brother.*' 

(Vol.  i,  p.  396.)  •  See  p.  loi. 
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eaually  important,  and  then,  as  he  affixed  the        He  took  to  his  bed  on  Wednesday  the 

••J.  L.**  which  was  to  make  it  his  own,  turned  25th  of  June,  1879,  and  on  Friday  night 

to  its  author  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye,  he   died.     That   morning  it  was  obvious 

and  said,  "  VV  hat  a  clever  chap  they  will  thmk  j^at  the  end  was  drawing  near :  — 
me  at  home  ! "    (Vol.  n.,  p.  473.)  ^ 

The   once  strong  man  lay  helpless  on  his 

No    character  of   Lawrence   has  been  bed,  seldom  opening  his  eyes,  and  apparently 

more  powerfully  and  truthfully  drawn  than  unable  to  speak  or  to  recognize  any  one.    "  Do 

that  by  Lord  Derby  in  his  speech  at  the  you  know  me?'*  whispered  his  wire.     "  To  my 

Mansion  House  meeting,  February  13th,  iast  gasp,  my  darling,"  he  replied,  quite  audi- 

1880;   and   nothing   in   that  speech    was  bly;  and  as  she  bent  down  to  give  him  her  last 

truer  or  happier  than  the  words:  "The  l!*^^^^*^ffl^  ^^®  ^^^'  pressure  of  his  lips  and 

:»«»*<^e<.:r>.«  «rk;^k  k;«  ^u^^^^*^^  »^a  ^««  hands.      "I   am  so  weary;"  such   were   the 

impression  which  his  character  and  con-  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^>;,^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

vcrsation  always  left  upon  my  mmd  was  heard  the  most  indefatigable  of  workers  mur- 

that  of  what  I  can  onlv  describe  as  a  cer-  muring  to  himself  as  he  was  entering  the  land 

tain  heroic  simplicity. '  where  the  weary  are  at  rest     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  654.) 

^)ne  word  before  we  close  as   to  the 
religion  which  was  rooted  deep  in  John        Lady  Lawrence  writes,  looking  back  to 
Lawrence's  spirit,  as  it  was  in  Henry's,  ber  visit  with  her  husband  to  the  Luck- 
In  this  fundamental  spring  of  character  "^^  Residency:  — 

too  there  was  steady  growth;  in  regard       My  heart  turns  to  another  scene,  and  con- 

to  it  we  shall  quote  from  one  of  the  closest  trasts  the  last  hours  of  dear  Henry,  in  all  the 

and  most  valued  friends  of  his  later  years,  tumult  of  war  and  agony,  with  the  peaceful 

Captain  Eastwick :  -^  passing  away  of  my  beloved  husband,  sur- 

.    ,    .  .  rounded  by  those  who  so  deeply  loved  him, 

From  the  earliest  period  of  my  acquaintance  and  who,  while  thankful  that  his  entrance  into 

with  him  he  was  a  decided  Christian  ;  a  sim-  nfg  ^^s  so  calm,  are  left  to  bear  the  burden  of 

pie,  God-fearmg  man,  who.  to  the  best  of  his  (heir  life  without  the  loving  heart  and  guiding 

ability,  translated  into  daily  practice  the  pre-  hand  which  had  never  failed  them.     (Vol.  ii., 

cepts  of  the  Bible,  of  which  sacred  volume  he  p^  K-ii.) 
was,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  daily,  assidu- 
ous, and  meditative  reader.    I  have  often  seen        Happy  life  ;  happy  death  I     The  great 

bim  when  his  sight  had  grown  too  dim  to  allow  Abbey   holds   no    dust    more   worthy   of 

of  his  reading  other  books,  spelling  out  slowly,  honor  than    his.     And,  to  end   with  the 

with  his  finger  on  the  page,  a  few  verses  from  Tennysonian  lines  which  our  author  sorae- 

a  New  Testament  printed  in  large  type.     His  v^bere  quotes  : 

majestic  countenance  wore  a  mournful  yet  re- 

signed  expression,  and  when  I  thought  of  the  Whatever  record  leap  to  light, 

deprivation  it  must  be  to  a  man  of  his  strong  He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

will  and  independent  nature,  my  heart  was  so 

full  that  I  couldt hardly  refrain  from  tears.  

Lord  Lawrence  gave  the  impression  as  of  one 
walking  in  the  presence  of  an  Omnipotent,  All- 
merciful,  All -just  Master,  to  whom  he  solemnly  From  Blackwood's  Magazine, 

believed  he  was  to  render  hereafter  an  account  THE  LITTLE  WORLD:  A  STORY  OF  JAPAN, 
of  the  deeds <ione  in  the  body   ...  He  had  a  ^^  rudolph  llndau. 

great   aversion   to  that   peculiar  phraseology 

which  some  well-meaning  people  use  in  speak-  VII. 

ing  on  religious  matters.     But,  when  treating        j^^  WiLKINS  had  not  a  large  practice, 

such  subiects  his  tone  was  simple,  ^naffected.  j^,  ^^e  health  of  the  youthful  foreign  com^ 

and  eminently  religious.     It  was  evident  that  _      ..  .  ,/      .,  j    *?    ^ .. 

they  were  familiar  to  his  mind  and  thoughts.  ^unily  was  extraordinarily  good  ;  but  the 

^  lew  patients  he  had  could  boast  that  they 

"  I  never  knew  "  (said  a  clergyman  from  were  well   taken   care  of,  and  received 

the  north,*  previously  unknown  to   him,  numerous   and   regular  visits  from  their 

but  who,  when  engaged  in  advocating  the  medical  adviser.     Since  Jervis  had  been 

claims  of  the  distressed  operatives  during  taken  ill,  the  doctor  had  seen  bim  at  least 

the  "cotton   famine,"  was  asked  by  Sir  once  a  day. 

John  to  make  Southgate  House  his  head-       On  the  day  after  the  M*Bean  banquet, 

quarters)  —  **  I    never  knew  any  one   so  where  the  elder  Ashbourne  had  told  the 

simple,  so  prayerful,  so  hard-working,  so  story  of  Hellington,  Dr.  Wilkins  paid  his 

heroic.     He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whom,  usual  visit  to  Jervis  about  ten  o'clock  in 

when   I  come  to  die,  I  shall  thank  God  the  morning.     After  inquiring  about  his 

that  I  have  known.''  patient's    health,   he    lighted   a   cheroot, 

asked    for   a   glass   of   brandy-and-soda, 

•  The  Rev.  J.  Smith,  now  of  Lyme  Regis.  stretched  himself  Comfortably  ia  one  of 
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the  bamboo  chairs  on  the  cool  verandah, 
and  said  with  a  yawn,  — 

**  Well,  I  have  done  my  day's  work.  A 
ch'mate  like  that  of  this  blessed  country 
does  not  exist  else\vhere  !  Nobody  will 
be  sick  here.  They  should  send  life- 
insurance  afjents  here ;  physicians  have 
noli)in]a:  to  do.  We  were  at  M*Bean's 
until  nearly  three  o*clock,  and  on  coming 
out  early  this  morning  I  met  the  two  Ash- 
bournes  with  Gil  more,  coming  back  from 
n  long  ride,  and  looking  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  if  they  had  had  their  regular 
seven  hours'  sleep." 

"All,  until  three  o'clock  at  M'Bean's ! 
Who  won  most  ?  " 

»•  We  didn't  gamble." 

"Well,  what  did  you  do  all  night?" 

"  Daniel  Ashbourne  told  us  a  story  of 
Limerick." 

Jervis  remained  silent.  He  was  sitting 
in  a  bamboo  chair  a  little  behind  the  doc- 
tor, so  that  Wilkins  could  only  see  his 
face  by  turning  round. 

He  waited  a  few  seconds  as  if  he  ex- 
pected an  invitation  to  repeat  the  Hiber- 
nian tale,  but  when  Jervis  kept  silence, 
the  talkative  doctor  began  of  his  own 
accord.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  give  the 
story  in  detail  like  Ashbourne,  but  he  did 
not,  on  tl)e  other  hand,  omit  a  single  es- 
sential circumstance.  Jervis  did  not  inter- 
rupt him,  and  the  doctor  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  patient  attention  of  his 
listener. 

"  So  you  say  Ashbourne  knew  that  man 
personally?"  inquired  Jervis  in  a  low 
voice,  when  the  doctor  had  ended. 

"  Knew  him?  As  well  as  I  know  you  ; 
had  seen  him  hundreds  of  times,"  replied 
Wilkins,  turning  round  to  look  into  Jer- 
vis's  face. 

"  Hallo ! "  he  continued,  rising,  **  what's 
the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothing  at  all." 

But  W^ilkins  was  determined  to  fulfil 
his  duties  as  medical  adviser,  and  the  an- 
swer of  his  patient  did  not  satisfy  him. 
So  he  rose,  felt  Jervis's  pulse  and  fore- 
head, ordered  him  a  sedative  powder, 
and  only  went  away  when  the  patient  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  left  alone  that  he 
might  lie  down. 

"Lie  in  this  hammock,"  said  Wilkins. 
"It  is  cool  and  fresh  out  here.  I  will 
look  in  again  betore  dinner." 

When  Wiikins  had  gone,  Jervis  re- 
mained motionless  for  a  long  time,  his 
usually  restless  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
beiore  him.  Then  he  rose,  wiped  away 
the  perspiration  that  was  moistening  his 
torehead,  and  with   slow  and   uasteadv 


step  entered  his  room.  There  he  was 
found  by  Wilkins  when  the  latter  returned 
towards  six  o'clock.  Jervis  now  had  to 
undergo  another  careful  examination,  and 
that  over,  Wilkins  said  he  would  .^end 
him  a  few  powders,  of  which  he  was  to 
take  two  at  once,  —  two  before  goinor  to 
bed,  and  two  in  the  morning.  He  repeated 
his  advice  several  times  as  if  it  were  of 
great  importance,  to  which  Jervis  only 
replied  seriously  and  thoughtfully,  "Ail 
right,  doctor ;  all  right." 

The  powders  were  brought ;  but  Jervis 
did  not  take  them.  He  sat  down  to  dinner 
about  seven  o'clock,  but  hardly  tasted  the 
food  that  was  placed  before  him,  and  re- 
tired early  to  his  room,  where  he  remained 
alone.  VVhen  the  servant  brought  the 
lamp  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away  again, 
telling  the  man  to  keep  the  parlor  dark, 
as  the  mosquitoes  had  been  very  trouble* 
some  of  late. 

Ashbourne's  rooms  were  brightly  light- 
ed, and  Jervis  could  distinctly  see  every 
thing  that  was  going  op  there.  He  seeineid 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  this,  for  he  had 
got  out  his  opera-glass,  and  did  not  re- 
move his  eyes  from  the  house.  The  two 
brothers  remained  alone  talking  together 
until  nearly  nine  o'clock,  when  Thomas 
.sat  down  at  his  desk  to  write,  while  Dan- 
iel, taking  his  hat  and  followed  by  a  sei^ 
vant,  left  the  house. 

On  the  following  morning  Dr.  Wilkins 
called  as  usual  on  Jervis,  and  found  his 
patient  very  much  fatigued  and  in  low 
spirits.  In  the  hope  of  cheering  him  op 
a  little,  the  doctor  told  him  they  had  beea 
very  merry  at  the  club  the  night  before. 

"Daniel  Ashbourne,"  he  said,  "is  x 
bright,  cheerful  fellow,  and  for  hours  and 
hours  he  entertained  the  company  with 
stories  from  Ireland." 

"And  what  did  Thomas  Ashboanui 
say,"  asked  Jervis,  "  if  another  talked  for 
such  a  long  time?  " 

"Thomas  had  to  work  for  his  news* 
paper,  and  Dan  came  along.  We  were  all 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  like  him.  He  is  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  for  he  is  a  thoroughbred 
Irishman,  and  would  like  to  see  the  best 
horseman  in  the  settlement.  If  it  suits 
you,  1  will  bring  him  with  me  to-morrow 
morning  and  introduce  him." 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  would  rather  not,"  re» 
plied  Jervis  calmly.  "  I  am  really  not  well 
enough  just  now  to  take  any  pleasure  in 
making  new  acquaintances." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like,"  replied  the 
doctor,  adding,  after  a  short  pause,  "If 
you  care  to  take  a  little  walk  this  evenings 
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I  would  be  glad  to  call  for  you :  I  have 
promised  Ashbourne  to  initiate  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Yankiro.  We  have 
an  appointment  at  nine  o'clock,  and  as  we 
pass  your  house  I  will  call  out  for  you." 

*•  No,  thanks,  doctor ;  not  to-night." 

When  Wilkins  was  gone,  Jervis  walked 
up  and  down  the  verandah  for  a  long  time 
io  deep  thought.  One  of  his  servants 
came  with  a  message  that  had  been  left 
for  him;  but  the  man  was  frightened  at 
the  wild  expression  of  his  master's  face, 
and  withdrew  without  speaking  to  him. 

About  half  an  hour  later  Jervis  called 
bis  porter  and  sent  him  to  Yedo  to  make 
some  purchases.  The  servant  replied  that 
it  was  very  late,  and  that  he  could  not 
possibly  return  the  same  night.  Jervis 
said  it  was  of  no  consequence ;  he  might 
return  next  morning.  The  man  was  glad 
to  get  a  holiday  in  Yedo,  and  in  half  an 
hour  was  gone. 

At  nightfall  Jervis  summoned  his  Chi- 
nese comprador^  the  chief  servant  of  his 
boQsehold,  and  saidto  him, — 

••  The  porter  will  not  be  here  to-night. 
Take  care,  therefore,  that  by  ten  o'clock 
every  light  in  the  house  and  in  the  stables 
is  put  out.  People  here  are  very  careless 
with  fire." 

At  nine  o'clock  Jervis  was  sitting  on 
the  dark  verandah  looking  intently  to- 
wards the  brightly  lighted  dwelling  of  his 
neighbor  Ashbourne.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
he  recognized  three  persons  —  the  two 
brothers  and  Dr.  Wilkins.  At  half  past 
nine  Thomas  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and 
the  two  others  left.  Jervis  heard  them 
talking  as  they  passed  his  verandah,  and 
saw  them  take  the  road  across  the  moor 
towards  the  Yankiro,  followed  by  two  na- 
tive servants.  The  sound  of  tneir  foot- 
steps was  soon  lost  on  the  soft  turf.  For 
a  short  time  Jervis's  eyes  followed  the 
two  lanterns ;  these,  also,  were  soon  lost 
to  sight  in  the  sultry,  dark  night.  Then 
everything  around  became  deserted,  si- 
lent, and  lonely.  The  heavens  were  black ; 
and  the  sea  rolled  heavily  and  gloomily  on 
,the  shore,  with  a  sound  like  distant  thun- 
der before  an  approaching  storm.  Jervis 
was  still  on  the  verandah,  breathing  hard, 
listening  attentively  to  the  slightest  sound. 
The  comprador  had  extinguished  all  the 
lights  in  the  house.  Everything  lay 
buried  in  deep,  black  darkness. 

Towards  midnight  four  men  —  two 
Europeans  and  two  Japanese  —  left  the 
Yankiro,  and,  walking  leisurely,  took  the 
road  to  Yokohama.  The  servants  walked 
io  front,  lighting  up  the  narrow,  uneven 


pathway  with  their  lanterns,  while  their 
masters  were  engaged  in  lively  conversa- 
tion. They  had  reached  nearly  the  mid« 
die  of  the  swamp  when  one  of  them  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  saw  a  dark  mass  leap 
forward.  At  the  same  instant  he  heard  a 
dull  thud,  followed  by  a  short,  terrible 
shriek,  and  saw  his  companion  wildly  beat 
the  air  with  his  arms,  rush  forward  a  few 
steps,  and  then  fall  with  his  face  to  the 
ground. 

•*  Help  I  Help !  Murder ! " 

The  two  servants  darted  back  and  held 
up  the  lanterns.  About  twenty  yards 
ahead  of  them  they  saw  a  human  figure 
flying  across  the  moor.  Two  shots  from 
a  revolver  followed  at  brief  intervals,  but 
the  fugitive,  apparently,  was  not  hit,  and 
he  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

Thomas  Ashbourne  was  working  with 
open  doors  and  windows  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  terrible  shriek.  Then  the 
cry  —  "  Murder  !  Murder  !  Help ! "  re- 
sounded through  the  silent  night.  He 
rushed  out  on  the  verandah,  an'd  saw 
several  lanterns,  which,  in  the  swamp, 
were  flickering  and  moving  to  and  fro. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  was  outside,  rushing 
towards  the  place. 

Stretched  on  the  ground,  with  a  wide 
gaping  wound  in  his  back,  a  man  was 
lying;  by  his  side  were  Wilkins  and  the 
two  servants. 

"He  has  been  murdered,"  said  the 
doctor,  lifting  up  his  pale,  terror-stricken 
face. 

The  murdered  man  was  weltering  in 
his  blood,  giving  still  some  signs  of  life. 

"What  can  I  do,  doctor?"  shrieked 
Thomas  Ashbourne.  "  For  God's  sake, 
help !     Oh,  Dan  1     My  brother  Dan  !  " 

He  knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  the 
hand  which  was  already  growing  cold, 
and  which,  in  the  last  deadly  struggle, 
had  clutched  the  damp,  heavy  soil. 

Wilkins  could  say  nothing.  The  blow, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  given  with  a 
butcher's  axe,  had  split  the  back  from  the 
left  shoulder  to  the  middle  of  the  spine. 
The  dying  man  uttered  a  deep  groan,  drew 
a  heavy,  agonized  breath — there  was  a 
convulsive  quivering  of  the  limbs  —  and 
then  all  was  over. 

VIII. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  English 
community  were  assembled  in  the  large 
office  of  the  English  Consulate,  where  a 
court  had  been  constituted,  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  as  chairman,  to  make  public  in* 
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quiry  into  the  murder  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Ashbourne  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  The 
witnesses  waited  in  an  adjoining  room. 
They  were  —  Doctor  Wilkins,  James  Jer- 
vis,  with  his  Chinese  comprador^  Walter 
M*Bean,  and  Arthur  Gilmore. 

Out  of  regard  to  their  feelings,  Thomas 
Ashbourne,  the  brother  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  Patrick  Inish  had  been  pri- 
vately examined,  but  the  consul  opened 
the  public  sittings  by  reading  their  depo- 
sitions. It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Daniel 
Ashbourne  had  ao  quarrel  of  any  kind 
with  any  native,  so  that  the  murder  could 
not  possibly  be  the  work  of  personal  re- 
venge. 

Dr.  Wilkins  was  the  chief  witness.  He 
related  what  had  occurred  on  the  swamp, 
and  stated  that  Daniel  Ashbourne's  be- 
havior in  the  Yankiro  had  been  perfectly 
quiet  and  orderly.  He  maintained  that 
the  murd.ered  man  had  given  no  cause  to 
any  one  there  to  attack  him. 

"  How  do  you  account,  Dr.  Wilkins, 
for  the  circumstance  that  neither  Daniel 
Ashbourne  nor  yourself  nor  the  servants 
noticed  the  approach  of  the  murderer  ?  " 

**The  night  was  dark;  the  lanterns 
being  only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us, 
the  murderer  could  get  behind  us  without 
being  seen.  I  was  chatting  with  Ash- 
bourne and  the  servants  in  front  were  also 
talking.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  us 
not  to  hear  a  slight  noise;  but  as  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  murderer  wore  san- 
dals, and  as  the  turf  is  very  soft,  it  is 
probable  that  he  approached  us  without 
making  any  noise  whatever.  The  little  I 
did  hear  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  rustling 
of  the  assassin's  dress  as  he  lifted  his 
arm  to  deal  the  blow," 

"  What  'did  you  see  of  the  murder- 
er?" 

**  He  was  a  man  who  leaped  away  like  a 
wild  stag,  and  in  a  moment  had  disap- 
peared into  the  night.  I  had  no  time  to 
aim  at  him,  although  my  revolver  was 
ready.  He  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
Japanese  quarter.  He  wore  the  usual  dark- 
colored  native  garment,  but  he  seemed 
to  me  very  tall  for  a  native.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  a  s'mo  "  (wrestler). 

"And  you  say.  Dr.  Wilkins,  that  the 
murderer  made  use  of  a  Japanese  sword  ?  '' 

"  Without  doubt.  There  is  no  modern 
European  weapon  with  which  one  could 
deal  such  a  blow  as  killed  Daniel  Ash- 
bourne." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  " 

•♦  No." 

After  Dr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Jervis  was 
called  into  the  witness-box.    He  was  still 


suffering,  and  the  court  permitted  him  to 
sit  down.  Jervis  indeed  looked  very  ilL 
He  replied  to  thf  usual  preliminary  ques- 
tions as  to  his  identity  in  a  low  voice,  but 
without  hesitation. 

"James  Jervis,  you  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

"  So  help  me  God." 

"  Kiss  the  book." 

Jervis  complied. 

"  Now  what  do  you  know,  Mr.  Jervis,** 
asked  Mr.  Mitchell,  "about  the  murder  of 
Daniel  Ashbourne?" 

"  I  was  asleep,  and  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  screams  and  shouts.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  I  heard  two  pistol-shots 
(ired  in  quick  succession.  I  stepped  to 
the  window  and  saw  several  lanterns 
right  before  me,  about  the  middle  of  the 
swamp.  I  dressed  at  once,  but  not  feel- 
ing very  well,  and  having  no  idea  that 
such  a  misfortune  could  have  occurred, 
I  called  my  groom,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
the  swiftest  of  my  servants,  and  ordered 
him  to  run  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
lanterns,  and  report  to  me  what  had  hap^ 
pened.  The  man  was  sleepy,  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  I  saw  him  leave 
the  house.  The  other  servants  mean- 
while had  been  roused,  and  my  comprador 
joined  me  on  the  verandah.  There,  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  my  house,  we 
saw  a  man,  who  shot  past  us  at  lightning 
speed  in  the  direction  of  the  Japanese 
quarter  on  the  hill.  We  could  see  him 
only  for  an  instant.  He  was  a  Japanese 
or  a  Chinese,  certainly  not  a  European  — 
that  I  could  see  even  in  the  moment  it 
took  him  to  fly  past  us.  I  called  my  sec- 
ond groom,  and  ordered  him  to  run  after 
the  man,  offering  him  a  good  reward  if  he 
could  tell  me  what  had  become  of  the 
fugitive.  Half  a  minute  later  the  betto 
was  on  his  track ;  but  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  afterwards  he  returned  breathless, 
having  run  half  the  way  to  Homura  (a 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yokohama) 
without  seeing  a  living  soul.  About  the 
same  time  my  first  groom  returned  and 
told  me  of  the  murder  of  my  neighbor. ' 
He  had  assisted  in  carryin^r  the  corpse  to 
the  house  of  Thomas  Ashbourne.  That 
is  all  1  know." 

The  Chinese  comprador  of  Mr.  Jervis, 
who  could  not  be  sworn  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, was  simply  examined  for  the  better 
information  of  the  court,  and,  on  the 
whole,  confirmed  his  master's  statement. 
About  the  appearance  of  the  man  who 
rushed  past  the  house  he  could  say  noth- 
ing. 
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**  Something  like  a  shadow  flew  past 
us.  I  could  not  even  recognize  that  it 
was  a  man ;  and  in  the  same  moment, 
when  Mr.  Jervis  called  my  attention  to  it, 
it  had  already  vanished.  I  did  not  hear 
any  footsteps." 

M*Bean,  Ashbourne*s  second  neighbor, 
had  little  to  tell.  He  had  been  awakened 
by  the  noise  and  the  shrieks,  had  dressed 
himself  quickly,  and  had  run  towards  the 
lanterns,  where  he  found  Dr.  Wiikins, 
Thomas  Ashbourne,  and  the  two  Japanese 
servants.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Jervis*s 
betto  joined  them,  and  they  all  carried 
the  body  to  the  house.  He  had  not  seen 
the  murderer;  but  he  recollected  that 
he  had  heard  from  his  house  a  noise 
as  of  some  one  climbing  over  a  wooden 
fence:  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  it,  as 
he  had  only  one  thought  —  to  reach  the 
moor  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  duly  sworn,  said  he  had 
left  the  club  to  go  home  a  few  minutes 
before  midnight.  On  turning  into  his 
street,  he  was  nearly^  knocked  down  by  a 
Japanese  who  rushed  against  him.  He 
thought  the  man  was  going  to  attack  him, 
but  he  leapt  like  a  stag,  and  disappeared 
immediately.  He  was  a  tall,  slim  man. 
He  could  not  see  the  face,  which,  in  Jap- 
anese fashion,  was  covered  with  a  piece 
of  cloth. 

This  closed  the  examination.  The 
court  retired,  and,  after  a  few  minutes' 
consultation  together,  returned  the  fol- 
lowing verdict : — 

''According  to  the  unanimous  state- 
ments of  all  witnesses,  we  find  that  Dan- 
iel Ashbourne,  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  was 
murdered  on  the  swamp  of  Yokohama,  in 
the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of 
June,  by  an  unknown  person,  who,  after 
the  deed,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  Japanese  quarter,  and  of  whom  noth- 
ing further  has  been  learned.  The  mur- 
der was  committed  with  a  sharp,  heavy 
instrument,  probably  a  Japanese  sword.'' 

IX. 

Two  days  later  Daniel  Ashbourne  was 
carried  to  his  last  resting-place.  All  the 
members  of  the  English  community,  and 
most  of  the  Germans,  Americans,  and 
other  foreigners  living  in  the  settlement, 
assembled  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the 
dead.  As  chief  mourner,  behind  the  coffin 
walked  the  unfortunate  brother  of  the 
murdered  man.  By  his  side  was  Patrick 
Inish,  the  faithful  Irish  servant;  and  then, 
in  long  procession,  followed  the  members 
of  the  foreign  community. 

Jervis  had  told  Wiikins  the  evening  be- 


fore the  funeral  that  he  was  very  unwell, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  be  present.  But  the  doctor  was  of 
opinion  that  his  patient  would  do  well  not 
to  absent  himself. 

**  You  were  seen  yesterday  at  the  Consu- 
late, and  everybody  knows  that  you  can 
go  out.  People  might  make  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant  comments.  Take  my  advice, 
Jervis,  and  come.  I'll  keep  by  your  side 
all  the  time." 

After  a  little  hesitation,  Jervis  had  said 
that  if  he  could  possibly  go  out  he  would 
attend.  He  had  come,  but  everybody 
could  see  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  climo 
the  steep  hill  which  led  to  the  foreign 
cemetery.  He  looked  pale  and  distressed. 
Several  times  he  had  to  stop  for  breath, 
and  to  wipe  away  the  heavy  drops  of  per- 
spiration that  were  gathering  fast  on  his 
forehead.  Everybody  felt  grateful  to  him 
for  doing  this  last  honor  to  Daniel  Ash- 
bourne ;  and  many  of  his  acquaintances 
who  had  avoided  him  for  weeks  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  asked  kindly  after 
his  health. 

The  cemetery  was  in  a  wonderfully 
peaceful  and  beautiful  little  grove,  for- 
merly belonging  to  a  Japanese  temple,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  still  visible.  Trees, 
hundreds  of  years  old,  formed  with  their 
mighty  branches  a  leafy  roof  conferring 
shade  and  quiet.  Entering  the  church- 
yard —  which  seen  from  Yokohama  looked 
like  a  citadel  —  one  could  look  upon  the 
majestic  sea  spreading  its  deep  blue  wa- 
ters to  the  distant  horizon  ;  to  the  left, 
the  city  of  Yokohama;  to  the  right  the 
mountains  of  Hakkoni,  and,  towering 
above  all,  the  mighty  crater  of  Fusi- 
Yama.  In  these  three  directions  the  hill 
shelved  down  in  steep,  almost  impassable 
declivities.  Crippled  trees  and  stunted 
brushwood  had  taken  root  in  the  rocky 
clefts,  and  a  slippery,  rich,  dark-green 
moss  had  covered  the  sides  with  a  soft 
velvety  carpet.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
were  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  The  for- 
eign community  of  Yokohama  had  sur- 
rounded their  burying-ground  with  a  high 
stone  wall,  and 'appointed  two  Japanese 
watchmen  to  guard  their  graves  irom  des- 
ecration by  the  natives. 

The  coffin  in  which  the  remains  of  Dan- 
iel Ashbourne  reposed  now  stood  near 
the  open  grave.  The  clergyman  read  the 
burial  service,  and  then  the  body  was 
lowered.  "  Dust  to  dust,"  and  all  present 
approached  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth 
on  the  coffin.  Thomas  Ashbourne  and 
Patrick  Inish  were  the  first  to  pay  this 
last  tribute ;  then  they  stepped  back,  and 
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remained  standiDo;  near  the  open  grave. 
Ashbourne  looked  with  tearful  eyes  upon 
the  fresh  flowers  and  green  branches 
which  covered  all  that  remained  of  his 
brother.  The  gaze  of  Inish  wandered 
mechanically  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  members  of  the  foreign  community, 
as  they  threw  their  handfuls  of  earth  on 
the  coffin. 

This  solemn  ceremony  had  lasted  for 
several  minutes,  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
found silence,  which  was  rendered  still 
more  impressive  by  the  heavy  thud  of 
the  earth  as  it  fell  upon  the  comn.  Some 
of  the  men  could  scarcely  restrain  their 
tears.  Inish  saw,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the 
strange  faces  that  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  turn  at  the  grave  of  his  mas- 
ter. But  suddenly  a  wild  expression 
animated  his  hard  features.  His  eyes 
opened  wide,  and  followed  with  terrible 
eagerness  a  man  who  was  staggering  back 
from  the  grave.  His  breast  heaved  with 
excitement,  his  lips  moved  convulsively 
—  but  not  a  sound  came  from  them. 
Thus  he  stood  for  a  moment,  a  picture 
of  mute  terror,  till  at  last,  stretching  out 
his  right  hand,  and  pointing  his  trem- 
bling finger  at  Jervis,  he  stammered  out, 
in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  "Helling- 
ton  !  "  Then  as  if  his  tongue  were  loos- 
ened by  some  spell,  he  shrieked,  — 

"Murder!  Murderer!  Hellington ! 
Help!     Help!" 

All  eyes  were  for  a  moment  fixed  on 
Inish,  and  then  followed  the  direction 
indicated  by  his  finger.  Somebody  had 
suddenly  stepped  back  from  tlie  deep  cir- 
cle of  the  mourners,  and  disappeared  in 
the  grove.  The  white  figure  of  the  fugi- 
tive appeared  again  and  again  between 
the  trees,  like  a  hunted  beast,  and  was 
now  fast  approaching  the  wall  at  the  spot 
where  it  separated  the  cemetery  from  the 
city. 

Ail  now  started  in  pursuit.  The  tomb 
was  deserted ;  the  clergyman  alone  re- 
mained, standing  on  tiptoe,  and  watch- 
ing the  chase.  One  man,  however,  had 
not  followed  the  crowd.  This  was  the 
consular  constable,  an  experienced  Lon- 
don policeman,  who  had  captured  many  a 
criminal  in  his  time  and  who,  coolly  cal- 
culating in  the  midst  of  the  general  ex- 
citement that  the  fugitive  could  only  es- 
cape by  one  way  —  namely,  the  small 
road  which  led  to  tlie  settlement  —  rushed 
forward  to  the  opening  on  that  road. 

Jervis  had  a  good  start  of  his  pursu- 
ers, and  he  was  now  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  wall.  With  the  agility  of  a  cat 
he  climbed  the  top  and  disappeared  on 


the  other  side.  His  pursuers  reached 
the  spot  where  they  had  last  seen  him  a 
few  minutes  later.  Only  a  few  succeeded 
in  climbing  the  wall,  and  looked  dowa 
upon  a  narrow  path  which  ran  along  the 
precipice  round  the  graveyard  wall. 

**  He  has  broken  his  neck  !  " 

"  He  is  hiding  behind  the  trees.  He 
cannot  escape !" 

The  English  consul,  calmer  than  the 
others,  called  round  him  a  few  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  foreigners,  and 
proposed  some  plan  of  action.  Jervis 
must  have  run  round  the  narrow  path. 
If  they  divided  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions, they  could  not  fail  to  get  at  htm, 
or  drive  him  to  the  gate  where  the  con- 
stable was  keeping  watch. 

Ashbourne  and  Inish,  who  had  listened 
to  the  consul,  were  the  first  to  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  wall;  and  they  were 
quickly  followed  by  others.  Then  they 
separated,  one  party  being  led  by  Consul 
Mitchell,  the  other  oy  Ashbourne. 

The  path  from  which  one  could  look 
down  the  precipice  was  narrow.  The 
rock  went  down  almost  perpendicularly 
in  some  places;  in  others  it  was  still  so 
steep  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any 
man  to  reach  the  bottom  alive.  Every 
step  was  dangerous ;  every  tree,  every 
corner  in  the  wall,  had  to  be  examined 
carefully;  and  though  Mitchell  and  Ash- 
bourne led  their  men  with  much  daring, 
at  least  twenty  minutes  passed  before  the 
two  met  at  the  gate. 

"We  have  seen  nothing  of  Jervis!" 
they  exclaimed  almost  simultaneously. 

The  policeman  stated  that  nobody  had 
gone  down  by  the  road.  He  would  an- 
swer for  that. 

"  Then  he  must  have  fallen  from  the 
rock,  and  we  shall  find  his  body  below," 
said  Mitchell. 

They  ran  down  the  hill,  but  they  had 
to  take  a  roundabout  way  to  get  at  the 
huts  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  There  ev- 
erything was  quiet.  In  vain  did  they 
look  for  the  mutilated  corpse  they  ex- 
pected to  find. 

A  few  half-naked  fishermen  were  stand* 
ing  at  the  doors  of  their  huts  looking 
curiously  at  the  heated  and  excited  stran- 
gers. One  of  the  natives  began  to  speak, 
and  everybody  listened  to  him. 

"Mr.  Jervis?  I  know  him  well.  Many 
a  time  we  have  sailed  out  together  in 
stormy  weather.  I  saw  him  here  in  front 
of  my  house  about  half  an  hour  ago.  I 
can't  tell  how  he  came  there.  I  heard 
the  rolling  of  loose  stones,  and  stepped 
outside,  and  there  he  stood  before  .me 
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with  bloody  and  hands  torn  dress  ;  but  in 
a  minute  he  was  gone.  He  ran  towards 
Yokohama." 

The  sun  was  shining  unmercifully; 
many  of  the  young  men  felt  completely 
exhausted,  and  took  boats  to  return  to  the 
city.  Only  Ashbourne,  Inish,  Mitchell, 
and  the  policeman  proceeded  at  a  running 
pace  towards  Yokohama.  Jervis*s  house 
was  the  first  to  be  reached.  The  fu;;itive 
might  have  entered  it  without  being  no- 
ticed, if  he  had  come  across  the  swamp, 
where,  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  nobody 
was  to  be  seen. 

The  pursuers  entered  the  courtyard; 
but  everything  there  was  quiet  and  peace- 
ful. The  large  doors  and  windows  of  the 
house  stood  wide  open,  so  that  one  could 
see  through  the  whole  building.  In  front 
of  the  stable  sat  Jervis's  groom  smoking 
a  pipe.  He  rose  on  recognizing  the  con- 
sul, and  professed  himself  ready  to  an- 
swer all  questions  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

*•  Mr.  Jervis,"  he  said,  "had  returned  a 
little  while  before  from  the  graveyard  — 
perhaps  an  hour  ago.  He  had  opened 
the  stable  door,  and  told  the  groom  to 
saddle  Tautai.  Then  he  had  rushed  into 
the  house  and  had  returned  quickly  with 
a  little  bundle,  which  he  had  fastened  to 
his  saddle,  and  had  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  Kanagawa  and  Yedo." 

••What  was  in  the  bundle?" 

** Japanese  clothing  and  a  sword,  I 
think." 

••  How  was  Mr.  Jervis  dressed  ?  " 

•*  He  wore  a  light  linen  suit." 

"  Was  he  armed  ?  " 

*•  He  had  a  revolver  and  a  heavy  riding- 
whip." 

Whilst  Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Yokohama  to  demand  pursuit  of 
the  criminal  by  the  Japanese  authorities, 
Ashbourne  and  his  friends  entered  the 
house.  In  the  little  office  they  found 
an  open  safe  containing  letters,  account- 
books,  and  a  considerable  sum  in  ready 
money.  Scattered  on  the  mat  were  sev- 
eral Japanese  gold  pieces.  Jervis  had 
evidently  not  forgotten  to  supply  himself 
plentifully  \iith  money.  In  his  bedroom 
a  chest  of  drawers  stood  open  ;  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  a  light  coat,  soiled  and  cov- 
ered with  blood,  lay  upon  the  floor.  The 
other  rooms  were  untouched. 

Nothing  more  could  be  learned  from 
the  Japanese  servants.  They  had  seen 
their  master  enter  the  house,  and  con- 
cluded by  his  air  that  some  accident  must 
have  happened  to  him ;  but  they  dared 
oot  follow  him  into  his  bedroom,  as  Mr. 


Jervis  had  ordered,  once  for  all,  that  no- 
body should  enter  there  without  special 
orders.  The  statements  of  these  people 
bore  every  mark  of  truth. 

The  Japanese  police  did  their  yety  best 
to  capture  the  murderer;  but  in  those 
days  there  were  no  telegraphs  or  railroads, 
and  Jervis  had  certainly  made  the  most 
of  the  start  he  had  of  his  pursuers.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Yokohama  no  trace 
of  him  could  be  found. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  flight  the 
well-known  pony  Tautai  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Yokohama.  He  seemed  to  be 
completely  exhausted,  and  paced  slowly 
through  the  streets;  but  when  some  Jap- 
anese ran  up  to  catch  him,  he  showed  his 
old  temper  by  kicking  furiously.  Shak- 
ing his  shaggy  mane,  he  then  trotted  off 
to  his  stable,  where  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  unsaddled,  and  lay  quietly  down 
without  touching  food. 

TJie  Japanese  had  oo  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  road  by  which  the  pony  had 
come  to  Yokohama.  In  several  of  the 
surrounding  villages  people  had  seen  the 
odd-looking  little  white  horse,  an^  had 
tried  to  capture  it.  Towards  evening  tlie 
police  reached  the  tea-house  which  Jervis 
had  on  a  former  occasioi)  entered  to  make 
his  toilet.  The  landlady  was  evidently 
embarrassed  when  she  saw  the  officers. 
In  harsh  tones  they  ordered  her  to  state 
what  she  knew,  threatening  her  with  im- 
prisonment and  torture  if  she  did  not 
immediately  confess  where  Jervis  was 
hidden.  The  woman  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees,  and  related  in  a  trembling 
voice  all  she  knew.  The  stranger,  whose 
name  she  did  not  even  know,  had  been  a 
frequent  guest  in  her  house  during  the 
previous  year.  He  had  come  there  to 
drink  tea,  and  also  to  take  a  meal  occa- 
sionally, but  as  a  rule  he  had  asked  only 
for  water  to  bathe  his  hands  and  face. 
He  had  always  paid  her  well,  and  he  had 
not  been  rough  and  exacting  like  other 
foreigners,  but  had  acted  like  a  Japanese 
gentleman.  About  three  days  ago  he  had 
come  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  He  did 
not  take  the  saddle  off  his  horse,  which 
was  covered  with  foam,  but  only  asked 
her  to  hold  it  a  moment.  Then  he  en- 
tered the  house,  and  returned  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  in  the  dress  of  a  Japan- 
ese officer.  Immediately  remounting,  he 
rode  away  up  the  steep  path  which  led  to 
the  mountains.  On  entering  the  room 
placed  at  his  disposal  she  found  his  white 
linen  suit,  which  she  would  give  to  the 
police  officers.  This  was  all  she  knew. 
She  was  a  poor  but  respectable  and  law 
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abiding  woman,  and  she  therefore  hoped 
they  would  not  punish  her. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  statement,  the 
officers  took  the  poor  trembling^  creature 
to  Yokohama,  to  under^^o  another  exam- 
ination in  the  presence  of  the  English 
consul.  But  her  statement  bore  so  un- 
mistakably the  stamp  of  truth,  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself  recommended  her  instant 
liberation. 

Beyond  the  tea-house  all  trace  of  the 
murderer  was  lost.  No  European  had 
been  seen  in  any  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. All  inmjiries  failed.  The  English 
government  offered  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
dred rios  (about  ;f  200)  for  the  capture  of 
the  criminal,  but  without  success. 

In  looking  over  Jervis's  papers,  it  w^as 
found  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in 
America.  It  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
the  name  of  Jervis  some  four  years  pre- 
viously. Nothing  could  be  discovered 
regarcling  him  during  the  interval  between 
his  flight  from  Limerick  and  that  time. 
The  passport  which  he  brought  to  Yoko- 
hama had  evidently  belonged  to  somebody 
else,  -7-  probably  to  some  broken-down  ad- 
venturer whom  Jervis  had  met  in  Califor- 
nia. Whether  this  wanderer  was  the 
same  Jervis  whom  Mitchell  had  known  in 
Singapore  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  by.  The 
dead  are  soon  forgotten,  and  the  members 
of  the  foreign  community  would  scarcely, 
perhaps,  have  thought  of  Daniel  Ash- 
bourne, whom  they  had  known  only  for  a 
few  days,  had  not  the  mournful  faces  of 
Thomas  Ashbourne  and  Patrick  Inish  re- 
peatedly reminded  them  that  a  hideous 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  still  re- 
mained unavenged. 

X. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  those 
days  in  Japan.  The  little  insular  empire 
which,  separated  as  it  was  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  developed  its  resources 
in  a  peculiarly  independent  manner,  had 
suddenly  been  visited,  and,  as  it  were, 
conquered  by  a  small  party  of  foreigners. 
The  government,  however,  suffered  the 
intrusion,  knowing  that  in  any  conflict 
with  the  Western  powers  it  would  un- 
avoidably be  defeated.  But  the  open  and 
the  secret  enemies  of  the  tycoon  spoke 
of  the  grand  old  times  when  Japan  was 
the  proud  empire  of  '*  the  Rising  Sun," 
strong  enough  to  drive  out  aliens  who 
came  Bninviied  to  settle  on  its  soil.  They 
accused  the  tycoon  of  having  humiliated 
Japan.  They  reproached  iiim  with  being 
the  descendant  of  the  usurper  who  in  a 


treacherous  manner  had  assumed  (lie  dl« 
vine  powers  of  the  legitimate  emperor  of 
Japan,  the  mikado.  They  demanded  his 
resignation,  and  threatened,  if  he  would 
not  yield,  to  overthrow  him  by  force. 
Discontent  was  greatest  in  the  provinces 
of  Satsuma  and  Mito,  where  rebellion  was 
preached  in  the  open  streets. 

Minamoto,  the  reigning  tycoon,  tried 
in  vain  to  quiet  the  unruly  princes.  His 
requests  and  admonitions  were  answered 
by  their  massing  large  bodies  of  armed 
men  on  the  frontiers  of  their  provinces. 
Suddenly  Minamoto  died  a  violent  death, 
and  the  daimio  of  Mito  was  accused  of 
being  his  murderer. 

The  successor  of  the  tycoon,  Prince 
Yesada,  was  a  minor,  and  Prince  Ikamo* 
no-Kami  was  appointed  f^otairo  or  regent. 
But  then  the  long-threatened  rebellioa 
broke  out.  Japan  resembled  a  vast  opea 
camp,  in  which  the  followers  of  the  ty- 
coon and  of  the  mikado  stood  face  to  face 
with  drawn  swords.  Yokohama  was  filled 
with  news  of  bloody  encounters,  in  which 
sometimes  the  troops  of  the  government, 
and  sometimes  those  of  the  rebels,  were 
victorious.  But  the  chief  interest  for  the 
members  of  the  foreign  community  lay  ia 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  reports  of 
many  of  the  battles  there  appeared  the 
names  of  Europeans  and  Americans  who 
were  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels. 
Some  of  them  were  well-known  adventur- 
ers who  had  already,  in  China,  taken  part 
in  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

The  governor  of  Yokohama  had  repeat- 
edly complained  to  the  consuls  that  for^ 
eigners  were  engaged  with  daimios  against 
the  government,  and  by  their  superior  mili- 
tary knowledge  greatly  increased  the  dif- 
ficulty of  suppressing  the  rebellion.    The 
European  ofllicials  were,  however,  power- 
less to  do  anything  in  thi.*"  matter.     They 
knew  that  every  now  and  then  some  of 
their  countrymen   suddenly   disappeared 
from  Yokohama,  and  were  probably  serv- 
ing in  the  rebel  army  in  Satsuma  or  Mito ; 
but  they  had  no  means  of  preventing  this. 
It  was  known  also,  through  reports,  what 
kind  of  life  these  adventurers  led  in  the 
Japanese  camp.     They  were  employed  as 
I  officers,  and  enjoyed  high  pay  and  great 
.  respect ;   but,  on   the  other   hand,  much 
was  expected   of  them.     They  were  em- 
ployed in  the  most  dangerous  expeditions. 
;  Their  refusal  to  act  would  have  been  fol- 
I  lowed  by   immediate  dismissal  from  the 
army  —  in   other  words,  by  surrender  to 
the  tycoon^s  army,   which   meant  death. 
It    required,    therefore,    an     uncommon 
amount  of  personal  courage  io  these  fw^ 
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eign  soldiers  to  enter  the  camp  of  the 
rebels ;  for  every  one  in  Japan  knew  that 
if  the  natives  cannot  be  compared  in 
boldness  and  active  courage  to  the  Euro- 
pean races,  they  surpass  the  latter  in  their 
apathetic  contempt  of  death. 

Since  the  murder  of  the  tycoon,  the 
gotairohad  done  his  best  to  restore  peace, 
and  had  taken  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures against  the  rebel  daimios.  These 
princes  looked  upon  him  as  their  most 
dangerous  enemy,  and  would  have  stopped 
at  nothing  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
either  by  force  or  by  cunning.  The  go- 
tairo,  too,  knew  that  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  only  dared  to  show  himself  in  the 
streets  surrounded  by  a  well-armed  body 
of  guards,  in  whose  fidelity  and  bravery 
he  could  trust. 

It  was  on  a  dull  autumn  day,  about  four 
months  after  the  murder  of  Daniel  Ash- 
bourne, that  twelve  men  coming  from 
different  quarters  met,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  impe- 
rial palace  at  Yedo.  All  carried  two 
swords  in  their  belts,  a  sign  that  they 
were  noblemen.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  stormy;  the  rain  was  falling  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  streets  around  the  palace  were 
deserted.  After  exchanging  a  few  words, 
these  twelve  men  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  portal  of  the  palace  of  a  daimio, 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  narrow 
street.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  waiting 
for  the  rain  to  cease ;  and  their  presence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace  excited 
no  attention,  as  the  capital  was  full  of 
noblemen,  who  could  be  met  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  in  the  palace  quarter. 

They  had  thus  waited  about  half  an 
hour  when  there  appeared  at  the  other 
end  of  the  street  several  hundred  sol- 
diers marching  before  a  large  sedan-chair, 
which  was  carried  by  sixteen  strong  men. 
The  procession  came  on  slowly  in  solemn 
silence.  As  soon  as  the  group  noticed 
its  approach,  one  of  the  men,  who  was 
at>out  a  head  taller  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions, stepped  forward,  and,  looking 
cautiously  around,  gave  some  whispered 
instructions.  Thereupon  the  others  slow- 
ly moved  in  pairs  towards  the  entrance  to 
the  narrow  street,  where  they  placed  them- 
selves against  the  walls  of  the  palace,  as 
if  to  seek  shelter  under  its  projecting 
roof  from  the  storm.  They  were  a  set  of 
wild-looking,  weather-beaten  men,  with 
dark,  fiery  eyes.  Only  the  tallest  of  them 
—  the  leader  —  was  of  a  remarkably  li^ht 
color,  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  be- 
ing intensified,  as  it  were,  by  comparison 
with  the  dusky  faces  of  his  companions. 


The  whole  appearance  of  this  man  was 
very  striking.  His  tall,  slim  figure,  and 
his  noble  bearing,  were  remarkable,  and 
his  step  was  as  light  and  elastic  as  that  of 
a  panther. 

The  princelv  procession  approached. 
In  front  walked  four  heavy,  gigantic  men, 
the  s*rno,  or  wrestlers  of  the  prince. 
They  had  a  slow,  rolling  gait,  and  looked 
contemptuously  upon  all  around  them. 
These  four  big  fellows  were  followed  by 
archers,  lancers,  and  also  by  standard- 
bearers,  showing  the  well-known  and 
dreaded  coat-of-arms  of  the  gotairo.  The 
soldiers,  who  immediately  followed,  were 
wrapped  in  large  cloaks,  which  protected 
their  dress  and  costly  swords  from  the 
pouring  rain.  By  the  side  of  the  chair  / 
walked  two  servants  carrying  a  long  box 
which  contained  the  two  swords  of  the 
prince,  who  carelessly  reposed  on  his  seat. 

When  the  procession  had  approached 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  narrow  street 
where  the  twelve  armed  men  were  watch- 
ing, their  leader  uttered  a  short,  sharp  cry. 
At  the  same  moment  eight  of  his  com- 
panions rushed  upon  the  chair,  whilst  the 
others  remained  with  him  at  the  corner  of 
the  street.  In  an  instant  the  file  of  the 
bodyguard  was  broken  through,  and  some 
of  the  chair-bearers  cut  down :  the  chair 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  regent, 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  sedan, 
called  for  his  sword,  but  before  the  weapon 
could  be  handed  him,  a  terrible  blow  had 
almost  severed  his  head  from  his  body, 
and  he  fell  dead. 

His  followers  had  been  unable  to  save 
their  master's  life.  Enveloped  in  wide 
cloaks,  they  had  been  slow  in  getting  out 
their  swords;  but  now  they  rushed  with  a 
furious  howl  upon  the  murderers.  After 
a  short  fight  five  of  these  were  struck 
down,  while  the  surviving  three  pushed 
their  way  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
lane,  where  their  leader  and  his  other 
companions  were  keeping  watch. 

Thus  far  these  four  had  only  been  spec- 
tators of  the  struggle;  but  after  helping 
their  surviving  companions  to  escape  into 
the  side  street,  they  now  stood  forth  ready 
to  do  or  die.  They  fought  against  over- 
whelming odds  while  covering  the  flight 
of  their  companions;  but  they  kept  their 
ground  without  any  sign  of  weakness. 
One  of  them  had  already  fallen,  fatally 
wounded,  the  others  were  bleeding  from 
numerous  wounds.  Suddenly  there  again 
came  a  hoarse,  sharp  cry  from  their  leader, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  and  two  of  his 
companions,  who  were  still  able  to  run, 
turned  and    fled.     The   two  men  were 
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quickly  overtaken  and  cut  down ;  but  the 
leader  had  a  start  which  became  evidently 
greater  with  each  of  his  mighty  leaps. 
He  had  passed  two  streets,  and  now  he 
turned,  like  one  who  is  quite  sure  of  what 
he  is  doin;^,  into  a  third  on  his  left.  But 
havin^;  advanced  about  two  hundred  yards, 
he  suddenly  stopped.  He  had  run  into 
a  cul'de-sac.  He  turned  to  retrieve  this 
fatal  mistake.  Too  late.  His  enemies 
were  already  upon  him  with  furious  yells. 
Once  more  he  turned  his  back  upon  them, 
lookins:  to  the  ri^ht  and  left  to  find  an 
escape ;  but  the  closed  doors  and  windows 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  formed  an  un- 
broken and  impenetrable  wall.  And  now 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  street  and 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  he  had  not  despaired  of  being 
able  to  save  himself,  and  he  had  struggled 
for  dear  life.  But  now  he  knew  that  all 
was  over,  and  that  he  must  die.  VViih 
panting  breast,  and  back  against  the  wall 
which  closed  the  street,  he  seized  his 
broadsword  with  both  hands,  and  waited 
for  his  pursuers.  But  they  dared  not 
approach  him.  A  terrible  expression  of 
despair  and  power  was  in  that  strange 
white  face.  The  hunted  man  stood  im- 
movable, at  bay.  All  was  quiet,  very 
quiet,  as  on  the  day  in  the  cemetery  when 
Patrick  Inish,  pointing  to  the  murderer 
of  his  master,  had  called  **  Murder.'  Hel- 
lington  !  Murderer!"  The  howling  wind 
and  the  splashing  rain  seemed  to  carry 
these  words  to  the  ear  of  the  murderer. 
...  An  arrow  whizzed  through  the  air, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  left  breast  of  the 
fugitive.  For  a  second  he  remained  mo- 
tionless. Then  his  hands  opened,  and 
the  sword  slid  from  his  grasp.  Like  a 
caged  eagle's  wings,  his  arms  rose  slowly 
and  then  fell  powerless  by  his  side ;  a 
deathly  pallor  covered  his  face  like  a  veil ; 
a  trembling  went  through  his  whole  frame ; 
once  more  his  arms  rose  feebly  and  again 
dropped,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  fell 
heavily  forward  on  his  face,  breaking  in 
his  fall  the  arrow  that  had  pierced  his 
heart. 

On  the  day  after  the  murder  of  the 
gotairo,  the  foreign  consuls  in  Yokohama 
received  a  visit  from  the  governor,  who 
informed  them,  in  a  business-like  way,  of 
the  tragic  event.  The  governor  paid  a 
longer  visit  to  the  English  consul  than  to 
his  colleagues,  as,  alter  telling  of  the 
murder  of  the  gotairo,  he  added  there  that 
the  chief  of  the  assassin^s  band  had  been 
recognized  after  his  death  as  a  foreigner, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  missing  Jer- 


vis,  the  murderer  of  Daniel  Ashbourne. 
A  Japanese  officer,  formerly  stationed  in 
Yokohama,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm 
this  positively.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  governor  thought  it  his  duty 
to  inquire  whether  the  consul  would  take 
the  trouble  to  ride  up  to  Yedo,  or  whether 
he  preferred  to  have  the  dead  body 
brought  down  to  Yokohama  in  order  to 
examine  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  former  course,  adding  that  he  would 
leave  at  once.  To  this  the  governor  re- 
plied that  a  mounted  escort  would  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  half  an  hour. 

Mitchell  had  at  first  intended  to  ask 
Thomas  Ashbourne  to  accompany  him, 
but  he  abandoned  the  idea.  Poor  Djusan' 
ban  had  become  a  sad  and  quiet  man 
since  the  death  of  Daniel  Ashbourne,  and 
Mitchell  wished  to  spare  him  the  painful 
sight  of  the  slain  murderer  of  his  brother. 
He  therefore  asked  young  Gilmore  to  go 
with  him ;  and  the  latter  agreeing  to  it,  the 
two  £n<;lishmen,  followed  by  four  Jap- 
anese officers,  arrived  after  a  sharp  ride 
of  three  hours  in  Yedo,  where  the  chief  of 
their  escort  led  them  to  the  palace  of  the 
tycoon. 

It  was  already  dark  when  they  ap- 
proached the  vast  building  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  which,  according  to  Japanese 
ideas,  made  it  an  impregnable  fortress. 
Having  passed  the  drawbridge  they  were 
requested  to  dismount,  as  nobody  except 
the  tycoon  had  the  right  to  enter  the 
palace  on  horseback.  A  young  officer 
joined  them,  and,  bowing  politely,  asked 
the  consul  and  his  friend  to  follow  him, 
and  led  them,  without  any  more  words,  to 
the  place  where  the  dead  man  lay. 

A  gloomy  silence  reigned  in  the  vast 
deserted  courtyards.  Not  a  human  being 
was  visible.  At  last  the  party  reached  a 
wooden  shed,  at  the  door  of  which  were 
two  Japanese  servants,  with  paper  lan- 
terns ready,  who  led  the  way  into  a  dark 
room  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  damp 
and  heavy,  and  at  the  end  of  which  they 
placed  themselves  right  and  left  of  a 
shapeless  mass  covered  with  ragged  Jap- 
anese matting.  The  officer  pushed  the 
cover  off  with  his  foot,  and  a  white,  naked 
body  became  visible,  as  the  servants  held 
their  lanterns  over  the  quiet  face. 

"  Jervis  !  *'  whispered  Mitchell  and  Gil* 
more.  He  did  not  look  like  a  murderer. 
Death  had  softened  and  ennobled  that 
pale  countenance  which,  even  at  the  last 
moment,  had  been  so  terrible  to  his  ene- 
mies. A  wonderful  expression  of  peace 
had  come  over  it.    On  the  left  side  of 


Jervi»'s  breast  there  was  a  little  bluish  i 
apot,  showinj;  where  the  arrow  which 
{Mcrced  his  heart  had  broken  off. 

The  body  w.is  buried  the  next  mornioE 
in  the  same  place  where  the  other  mur- 
derers had  been  laid.  There,  in  the  burl. 
a1  place  of  criminals  — that  o«  place  on 
eanh  where  he  had  still  a  right  to  be  — 
Jervis  Hellioglon  has  now  lain  for  twenty 


PART 

At  last  we  have  a  ' 
ivhich  deserves  The  nam 


Thomas  Ashbourne  and  Patrick  In' 
have  long   disappeared   from  Japan,  a 
only   a    few   will    remember    even    th 
names.     Inishisdead.     Aflermany— 
Ashbourne    conquered    the   grief 
weighed  on  him.     He  has  returned  home, 
Md  every  year  during  the  season  he  goes 
to   London,  where  at  the  club   he  meets 
friends  from  the  East  with  whom  he  talks 
about   the  "good   old   Japanese    limes." 
His  youthful  merriness  and  lightheartcd- 
ness  he  has  lost,  with  many  other  things 
belonging   to   youth;   he   has   bei 
silent  but  not  a  sad  man.     For  yi 
has  not  pronounced  the  name  of  Jervis. 

But  in  Japan,  about  the  ronin  who  a 
lacked  the  gotairo  in  the   midst  of  hi 
:l  and  killed  hin 


Life  of  Luther" 
:.     "Lives  "there 

_ _..^  irious   languages, 

nd  "Collections  of   Letters,"  and   the 

Table  Talk."  and  details  more  or  less 

ccurate  in  "Histories   of  the   Reforma- 

ion  ; "  but  a  biography  which  would  show 

s  Luther  in  all  aspects  —  as  a  child,  as 

man,  as  the   antagonist  of  popes   and 

.rinces,  and  as  a  father  and  householder 

.1)  his  own  home,  as  he  appeared  to  the 

f    which    ,vorld.  and  as  he  appeared  to  his  wife  and 

\hildren   and    his   ijersonal  ftiends  —  for 

such  a  biography  Europe   has  waited  till 

liie  eve  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 

u£  his   birlli.     The  greatest  men,  strange 

to  say,  are  thosie  of  uvliom  the  world   has 

been   contented  to  know  the  least.     The 

_      "lives"  of    the  greatest  saints   of  the 

become    a  ,  church  are  little  more  than  legends.     A 

""'  '  ages   will   contain  all  that   can   be 

iiTcally  learnt  of  Raphael  or  Shake- 


guards  in  the  open 

a  legend  has  been  formed.  .  ..^  V"".":" 
is  overthrown:  the  mikado,  the  legiti- 
mate emperor  of  Japan,  rules  again  upon 
the  throne  of  the  realm  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
His  former  enemies  figure  in  the  history 
of  ttwlay  as  halelul  rebels;  but  those 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  first  dared  to  be- 
Kin  the  fight  for  the  good  cause,  and  who 
died  for  it,  are  revered  as  martyrs  and 
heroes. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  nine 
renin  were  buried  like  criminals,  there 
stands  now  a  little  temple  erected  in 
memory  of  those  who  gave  Iheir  lives  tor 
the  mikado.  Around  tlie  temple  is  a  well- 
kept  little  garden,  foil  of  blossoms  antl 
perfume  during  the  summer. 

Over    one    of    these   graves,    a   little 
apart   from  the   rest,   grows   a  beautiful 
camellia  tree,  of  which  the  red  and  whiit 
flowers  beiiin  already  to  blossom  in  the 
winter.     And    that   is   the   grave   of   tht 
leader  of  the  ronin.     Nobody  knows  hi-^ 
name;  his  origin   is  lost  in  darkness.  Iikf 
Ibe  origin  of  the  heroes   of  the  old  days 
but  the  voice  of  the  people,  alway 
for    miracles,   relates    how 
look   frightened  the  murdei 
sued  him.  until  at  last,  sir 
Boned  arrow,   he  fell  prone  and  gave 
his  fearless  soul,  —  as  becomes  the  hero  |  jj 
who,  dying,  kisses  the  earth,  so  liiat  she  | 
alone,  the  loving  mother,  may  look  into  , 
bis  face  when  death  coaquer.t  him.  .  ■ 
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terrible  |  g^g,,    na]i 
:k  by 


.-.,^-.  Kosilin  ina 

single  well-composed  volume  has  produced 
a  picture  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
A  student  who  has  read  these  six  hun- 
dred pages  attentively  will  have  no  ques- 
tions  left   to   aslc.     He  will    have    heard 

Lutlier  speak  in  his  own  racy  provincial 
German.     He  will  have  seen  hitn  in  the 

pulpit.  He  will  have  seen  him  in  kings' 
courts  and  Imperial  Diets.     He  will  have 

seen  him  at  his  own  table,  or  working  tn 
'  liis  garden,  or  by  his  children's  bedside, 
I  He  will  have  seen,  moreover  —  and  it  la 
I  1  further  merit  of   this  most  excellent 

book— a  series  of  carefully  engraved 
:  porirails  from  the  best  pictures,  of  Lu- 
llher  himself,  of  his  wrife  and  family,  and 
I  of  all  the  most  eminent  men  with  whom 

his  work  forced   him  into   friendship   or 
I  collision. 
I      Such  a  volume  is  singularly  valuable  to 

us,  now  especially,  when  the  forces  of  the 
I  great  spiritual  deep  are  again  broken  up ; 
I  when   the   intellect,  dissatisfied  with   the 

answers  ivhich    Luther  furnished  to   the 

great  problems  of  life,  is  claiming  on  one 

he  and  the 
Protestant   world   after  him  called  Anti- 
christ, is  pretending  on  the  other  that  he 
H-i.  rliiht  after  all,  and  that  we  must  be- 
in  him  or  in  nothing.    The  Evangel- 
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icals  are  faint-hearted.  The  men  of  sci- 
ence are  indifferent.  The  Romanists  see 
their  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves 
on  the  memory  of  one  who  in  life  wrought 
them  so  much  woe  and  shame;  and  had 
DO  such  effort  been  made,  Luther's  his- 
tory would  have  been  overgrown,  like  a 
neglected  grave,  with  the  briars  and  net- 
tles of  scandal.  The  philosophy  of  his- 
tory undervalues  the  work  ot  individual 
persons.  It  attributes  political  and  spir- 
itual changes  to  invisible  forces  operating 
in  the  heart  of  society,  regarding  the  hu- 
man actors  as  no  more  than  ciphers.  It 
is  true  that  some  great  spiritual  convul- 
sion would  certainly  have  shaken  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  papal 
domination  was  intellectually  and  morally 
undermined ;  but  the  movement,  inevita- 
ble as  it  was,  might  have  lasted  a  hundred 
years,  and  the  results  might  have  been 
utterly  different.  If  it  had  been  left  to 
Erasmus  and  the  Humanists,  the  shell  of 
Romanism  might  have  survived  for  cen- 
turies, while  a  cultivated  Epicureanism 
took  the  place  of  real  belief  and  dissolved 
the  morality  of  mankind.  If  the  revolt 
had  been  led  by  fanatics  like  Carlstadt, 
or  Zwingle,  or  Miinzer,  the  princes  of  the 
Empire  would  have  combined  to  drown  an 
insurrection  in  blood  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  society.  That  the 
Reformation  was  able  to  establish  itself 
in  the  shape  which  it  assumed  was  due  to 
the  one  fact  that  there  existed  at  the 
crisis  a  single  person  of  commanding 
mind  as  the  incarnation  of  the  purest 
wisdom  which  then  existed  in  Germany, 
in  whose  words  the  bravest,  truest,  and 
most  honest  men  saw  their  own  thoughts 
represented ;  and  because  they  recognized 
this  man  as  the  wisest  among  them,  he 
was  allowed  to  impress  on  the  Reforma- 
tion his  own  individuality.  The  traces  of 
that  one  mind  are  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
mind  of  the  modern  world.  Had  there 
been  no  Luther,  the  English,  American, 
and  German  peoples  would  be  thinking 
differently,  would  be  acting  differently, 
would  be  altogether  different  men  and 
women  from  what  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

The  Luders,  Luthers  —  the  name  is  the 
same  as  Lothair  —  were  a  family  of  peas- 
ants at  Mohra  or  More,  a  village  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  *'  I  am  a  peasant's 
son,"  Luther  wrote ;'  "  father,  grandfather, 
great-grandfather,  were  all  peasants." 
The  father,  Hans  or  John,  was  a  miner. 
He  learnt  his  trade  in  a  copper  mine  at 
Mohra,  but  removed  in  early  manhood  to 


Eisleben,  where  business  was  more  ac- 
tive; and  there,  being  a  tough,  thrifty, 
industrious  man,  he  did  well  tor  hiroseu. 
The  Mohra  people  were  a  hard  race  — 
what  the  Scotch  call  "dour'*  —  and  Hans 
Luther  was  one  of  them.  He  married  .a 
peasant  woman  like  himself,  and  from  this 
marriage,  now  just  four  hundred  years 
ago,  on  the  loth  of  November,  1483,  came 
into  the  world  at  Eisleben  his  first-bora 
son  Martin. 

Six  months  later,  still  following  his 
mining  work,  Hans  moved  his  family  to 
Mansfeld,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  a  valley 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Hartz  Mountains. 
He  continued  to  prosper.  He  worked 
himself  with  his  pick  in  the  mine  shafts. 
The  wife  cut  and  carried  the  wood  for  the 
cottage.  Hans,  steadily  rising,  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  couple  of  smelting  fur- 
naces; in  1491  he  became  one  of  the 
four  church  elders  —  what  we  should  call 
Ciiurchwardens.  He  drew  the  attention 
of  Count  Mansfeld  himself,  whose  castle 
overhung  the  village,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  him.  Melancthon,  who 
knew  both  Hans  and  his  wife,  admired 
and  honored  both  of  them.  Their  por* 
traits  were  taken  afterwards  by  Cranach  «> 
the  features  of  both  expressing  honesty, 
piety,  and  clear  intelligence.  Martin  was 
the  eldest  of  seven  children;  he  was 
brought  up  kindly,  of  course,  but  without 
special  tenderness.  He  honored  and 
loved  his  parents,  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
but  he  thought  in  his  own  later  life  that 
they  had  been  over-harsh  with  him.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  been  beaten 
more  than  once  for  trifles,  worse  than  his 
fault  deserved. 

Of  the  village  school  to  which  he  was 
early  sent  his  recollections  were  only  pain* 
ful.  He  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
there  was  what  pretended  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary Latin  class.  But  the  schoolmas- 
ters of  his  childhood,  he  said,  w^ere  jailors 
and  tyrants ;  and  the  schools  were  little 
hells.  A  sense  of  continued  wretched- 
ness and  injustice  weighed  on  him  as  long 
as  he  remained  there,  and  made  his  child- 
hood miserable.  But  he  must  have  shown 
talents  which  encouraged  his  father  to 
spare  no  cost  on  his  son's  education  that 
his  own  scanty  means  would  allow.  When 
he  was  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  a  more  ex- 
pensive school  at  Magdeburg,  and  thence, 
after  a  year,  to  a  still  better  school  at 
Eisenach,  where  he  was  taught  thoroughly 
!  well,  and  his  mind  began  to  open.  Reli- 
gion, as  with  all  superior  lads,  became 
the  first  thought  with  him.  He  asked 
'.  himself  what  God  was,  what  he  was,  and 
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what  God  required  him  to  do;  and  here 
fhe  impressions  of  his  home  experiences 
besran  to  weave  themselves  into  what  he 
learned  from  books. 

The  old  Hans  was  a  God-fearins:  man, 
who  prayed  habitually  at  his  children's 
bedside ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  straight- 
forward people  who  hated  arguments 
about  such  thinjs^s,  who  believed  what  he 
bad  been  told  by  his  priest,  but  consid- 
ered that,  essentially,  religion  meant  the 
leading  a  good  life.  The  Hartz  Mountains 
were  the  home  of  gnomes  and  demons,  or 
at  least  of  the  popular  belief  in  such 
things.  Such  stories  Father  Luther  re- 
garded as  lies  or  tricks  of  the  Devil ;  but 
the  Devil  himself  was  a  grave  reality  to 
him  ;  while  the  mother  believed  in  witches, 
and  was  terribly  afraid  of  them.  Hans 
himself  could  see  straight  into  a  good 
many  things.  He  was  very  ill  once.  The 
parish  priest  came  to  prepare  him  for 
death,  and  suggested  that  he  should  leave 
a  legacy  to  the  Church.  Hans  answered, 
•*  I  have  many  children,  I  wiJl  give  what  I 
have  to  them,  they  need  it  more."  He 
had  something  of  his  son*s  imagination. 
Looking  one  day  over  a  harvest  field, 
Martin  heard  him  say,  "  How  strange  to 
think  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
eating  and  drinking  all  over  the  earth  — 
and  all  to  be  gathered  into  bundles  like 
those  cornstalks."  Many  such  speeches 
young  Martin  must  have  remembered  and 
meditated  on.  He  had  a  happy  life  on 
the  whole  at  this  school  at  Eisenach.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  a  merry, 
quick  young  fellow,  fond  of  German  prov- 
erbs and  popular  songs  and  stories.  He 
had  a  passion  for  music,  and  helped  out 
the  cost  of  his  education  by  singing  carols 
at  night  from  door  to  door  with  three  or 
four  companions.  A  Frau  von  Cotta,  the 
wife  of  a  rich  Eisenach  burgher,  took 
Dotice  of  him  on  these  occasions,  made 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  invited  him  to 
her  house. 

His  promise  was  still  great.  His  father, 
who  had  no  leanings  for  priestcraft,  de- 
signed him  rather  for  the  law  than  the 
Church,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  sent 
him  to  Erfurt,  which  was  then  the  best 
university  in  Germany.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  revival  of  learning;  scholastic  ped- 
antry was  deposed  from  the  throne  where 
it  reigned  so  long,  and  young  men  were 
beginning  to  breathe  freely,  in  the  fresh 
atmosphere  of  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  Cicero. 
Luther  rose  rapidly  by  the  ordinary  steps, 
became  baccalaureus,  and  magister,  and 
covered  himself  on  the  way  with  distinc- 
tion.    He  attended  law  lectures  and  waded 


into  the  Corpus  yuris;  but  desires  were 
growing  in  him  which  these  studies  failed 
to  satisfy.  In  the  university  library  he 
found,  by  accident,  a  Latin  Bible  which 
opened  other  views  of  what  God  required 
of  him.  He  desired  to  be  good,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  good.  He  was  con- 
scious of  ambition,  pride,  vanity,  and 
other  young  men's  passions,  of  which  the 
Bible  told  him  to  cure  himself.  He  was 
not  a  man  in  whom  impressions  could  be 
lightly  formed,  and  lightly  lost;  what  he 
felt  he  felt  intensely.  His  life  had  been 
innocent  of  any  grave  faults,  but  he  was 
conscious  every  moment  of  many  little 
ones.  **  Alas,"  he  said  one  day  when  he 
was  washing  his  hands,  **  the  more  I  wash 
them,  the  fouler  they  grow."  The  loss  of 
an  intimate  friend  brought  vividly  before 
him  the  meaning  of  death  and  judgment. 
The  popular  story  of  the  young  Alexius, 
said  to  have  been  killed  at  his  side  by 
lightning,  is,  in  itself,  a  legend  ;  but  the 
essence  of  it  is  true.  Returning  to  Er- 
furt, in  the  summer  of  1505,  from  a  visit 
to  his  family  at  Mansfeld,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  storm.  The  lightning  struck 
the  ground  before  his  feet ;  he  fell  from 
his  horse.  "  Holy  Anne,"  he  cried  to  the 
mother  of  the  Virgin,  "help  me;  I  will 
become  a  monk."  Next  day  at  Erfurt  he 
repented  of  his  vow,  for  he  knew  how  it 
would  grieve  his  father ;  but  his  life  had 
been  spared;  he  believed  that  the  vow 
had  been  heard  and  registered  in  heaven ; 
and  without  waiting  for  his  resolution  to 
be  shaken,  he  sought  and  found  admit- 
tance in  the  Augustinian  monastery  in 
the  town.  His  career  hitherto  had  been 
so  brilliant  that  the  old  Hans  had  formed 
the  brightest  hopes  for  him.  He  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  knowing,  perhaps, 
more  of  monks  and  monkdom  than  his 
son.  He  consented  with  a  sore  heart, 
perhaps  hoping  that  a  year's  experience, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  novitiate,  would 
cure  a  momentary  folly.  The  Augustin- 
ians  owned  no  property;  they  lived  on 
alms,  and  the  young  Martin,  to  break  his 
pride,  was  set  to  the  lowest  drudgery  in 
the  house,  and  was  sent  about  the  town  to 
beg.  Luther,  however,  flung  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  severest  penances. 
He  fasted,  he  prayed,  he  lay  on  the  stones, 
he  distracted  his  spiritual  adviser  with 
the  refinements  of  his  confessions.  The 
common  austerities  failing,  he  took  to 
hair  shirts  and  whips,  and  the  brethren 
supposed  that  they  had  a  growing  saint 
among  them.  To  himself,  these  resources 
availed  nothing.  The  temper  which  he 
hoped   to  drive  out  of  himself  clung  to 
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him  in  spite  of  all  prescribed  remedies. 
But  still  he  persevered;  the  novitiate 
ended,  and  he  took  the  vows  and  became 
full  monk  and  priest.  His  father  at- 
tended the  ceremony,  thouijh  in  no  pleas- 
ant humor.r  **  You  learned  men/*  he  said 
at  the  convent  dinner,  **have  you  never 
read  that  a  man  should  obey  his  father 
and  mother?"  They  told  him  his  son 
had  received  a  call  from  Heaven.  "Pray 
God,"  the  old  man  answered,  "  it  be  not  a 
trick  of  the  Devil.  I  must  eat  and  drink 
with  you,  but  I  would  fjladly  be  jjone." 

Two  years  passed  away.  Luther  occu- 
pied himself  with  eagerly  studying  the 
Bible,  but  his  reading  would  not  pacify 
his  restless  conscientiousness.  The  vicar 
general  of  the  order,  Father  Staupitz,  a 
wise,  open-minded  man,  saw  him,  heard 
his  confessions,  and  understood  them.  He 
perceived  that  his  mind  was  preying  upon 
itself,  and  that  he  required  to  be  taken  out 
of  himself  by  active  employment. 

The  elector  Frederick,  Frederick  the 
Wise,  as  distinguished  from  his  brother 
and  his  nephew,  had  lately  founded  a 
university  at  Wittenberg,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Elbe.  The  Augustinians 
had  an  affiliated  house  in  Wittenberg,  and 
Staupitz  transferred  Luther  thither,  to 
teach  theology  and  philosophy. 

Luther  was  now  twenty-five,  and  there 
is  a  gap  of  two  years  in  his  history.  He 
must  have  observed  and  thought  much  in 
these  years,  or  the  tinder  would  scarcely 
have  been  kindled  by  the  sparks  which 
fell  upon  it  at  the  end  of  them.  The  air 
of  Germany  was  growing  thick  with  symp- 
toms of  storm.  After  long  sleep  men 
were  beginning  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  electric  flashes  were  playing  about 
—  sheet  lightning,  still,  but  strange  and 
menacing.  Religion  as  it  professed  to 
be,  and  religion  as  it  was  embodied  in  the 
lives  of  Church  dignitaries  and  priests  and 
friars,  were  in  startling  contrast,  and  the 
silence  with  which  the  difference  had  been 
long  observed  was  being  broken  by  ma- 
licious mockeries  in  the  ^^ Epistola  Op- 
scurontm  Vivorum^'* 

In  151 1,  business  of  the  Augustinian 
order  requiring  that  two  of  the  brethren 
from  the  electorate  should  be  sent  to 
Rome,  Luther  was  chosen,  with  another 
monk,  for  the  commission.  There  were 
no  carria<;es  in  those  davs,  or  at  least 
none  for  humble  monks.  He  walked,  and 
was  six  weeks  upon  the  journey,  being 
fed  and  lodged  at  religious  houses  upon 
the  way.  He  went  full  of  hope  that  in 
Rome  at  least,  in  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, and  under  the  eye  of  the  vicegerent 


of  Christ,  he  would  find  the  living  faith, 
which  far-off  had  grown  cold  and  mil- 
dewed. When  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
sacred  city,  consecrated  as  it  had  been  by 
the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  he  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  in  a  burst  of  emotion. 
His  emotion  made  him  exaggerate  his 
disappointment.  He  found  a  splendid 
city,  a  splendid  court,  good  outward  order, 
and  careful  political  administration.  He 
found  art  on  its  highest  pinnacle  of  glory. 
But  it  was  pagan  Rome,  not  Christian. 
The  talk  of  society  was  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth  and  the  Borgian  infamies.  Julius, 
the  reigning  pontiff,  was  just  returning 
from  the  Venetian  wars,  where  he  had  led 
a  storming  party  in  person  into  the  breach 
of  a  besieged  city.  The  morals  of  the 
cardinals  were  a  public  jest.  Luther  him- 
self heard  an  officiating  priest  at  the  altar 
say  scornfully,  "  Bread  thou  art,  and  bread 
thou  remainest."  The  very  name  **  Chris- 
tian "  was  a  synonym  of  a  fool.  He  was 
perhaps  an  imperfect  judge  of  what  he 
observed,  and  he  remained  in  the  city 
only  a  month.  But  the  impression  left 
upon  him  was  indelible.  "I  would  not," 
he  said  afterwards,  **for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand gulden  have  missed  the  sight  of 
Rome.  I  might  have  thought  else,  that  I 
did  the  pope  injustice." 

He  returned  to  Wittenberg  convinced 
probably  that  popes  and  cardinals  were 
no  indispensable  parts  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  still  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  a 
rebel  in  him,  and  he  flung  himself  into 
his  work  with  enthusiasm.  His  sermons 
became  famous.  He  preached  with  an 
energy  of  conviction  upon  sin  and  atone- 
ment; on  human  worthlessness,  and  the 
I  mercy  and  grace  of  the.  Almighty  ;  his  im- 
passioned words  drawn  fresh,  through  his 
own  heart,  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
His  look,  his  manner,  his  **  demonic  eyes,** 
brilliant  black  with  a  yellow  rim  round 
the  iris  like  a  lion's,  were  startling  and 
impressive.  People  said  "this  monk  had 
strange  ideas."  The  elector  heard  him 
once  and  took  notice.  The  elector's  chap- 
lain and  secretary,  Spalatin,  became  his 
intimate  friend. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  are  all  related 
with  clear  brevity  by  Herr  Kostlin.  In 
this  article  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
critical  epochs.  From  1512  to  1517  he 
remained  busy  at  Wittenberg,  little  dream- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  the  leader  of  a  spir- 
itual revolution.  It  was  enough  for  him 
if  he  could  walk  uprightly  along  the  line 
of  his  own  private  duty.  The  impulse 
with  him,  as  with  all  great  men,  came 
from  without. 
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Pope  Julius  was  was  gone.  Leo  the 
Tenth  succeeded  him  ;  and  the  cultivated 
pontiff  desired  to  signalize  his  reign  by 
building  the  grandest  church  in  the  world. 
Money  was  needed,  and  he  opened  his 
spiritual  treasury.  He  had  no  belief  him- 
self in  the  specific  value  of  his  treasures  ; 
but  others  had,  and  were  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  *•  Christianity,"  he  observed, 
"was  a  profitable  fable."  His  subjects 
throughout  the  world  were  daily  commit- 
ting sins  which  involved  penance  before 
they  could  be  pardoned.  Penances  in 
this  life  were  rarely  adequate,  and  had  to 
be  compensated  by  indeHnite  ages  of  pur- 
gatory. Purgatory  was  an  unpleasant 
prospect.  The  pope  had  at  his  disposal 
the  superfluous  merits  of  extraordinary 
saints,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  average  sinners'  debts,  if  the 
average  sinners  chose  to  purchase  them; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  a 
general  sale  of 'indulgences  (as  they  were 
called)  throughout  Catholic  Europe.  The 
commissioner  for  Germany  was  Albert, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  cardinal  and 
prince  of  the  empire,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
seven,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  like  his 
Holiness  —  loose,  luxurious,  and  sensual 
—  a  rather  worse  specimen  than  usual  of 
the  average  great  churchmen  of  the  age. 
Kostlin  gives  a  picture  of  him,  a  thick- 
lipped,  heavy  face,  with  dull  eyes,  a  long, 
drooping  nose,  and  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  turned  contemptuously  up.  The 
pope  had  made  him  pay  lavishly  for  the 
pallium  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
archbishopric.  He  had  borrowed  thirty 
thousand  gulden  from  the  Fuggers  at 
Augsburg,  the  Rothschilds  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Leo  in  return  had  grant- 
ed him  the  contract  for  the  indulgences 
on  favorable  terms.  The  cardinal  was  to 
collect  the  money;  half  of  it  was  to  be 
remitted  to  Rome ;  half  was  to  go  to  the 
repayment  of  the  loan.  It  was  a  business- 
transaction,  conducted  with  the  most  in- 
nocent frankness.  Cardinal  Albert  could 
not  wholly  be  relied  upon.  An  agent 
of  the  Fuggers  accompanied  each  of  the 
sub  commissioners,  who  carried  round 
the  wares,  to  receive  their  share  of  the 
profit. 

A  Dominican  monk  named  Tetzel  was 
appointed  to  collect  in  Saxony,  and  he  was 
as  accomplished  as  a  modern  auctioneer. 
He  entered  the  towns  in  procession,  com- 
panies of  priests  bearing  candles  and 
banners,  choristers  chanting  and  ringing 
bells.  At  the  churches  a  red  cross  was 
set  upon  the  altars,  a  silk  banner  floating 
from  it  with  the  papal  arms,  and  a  great 


iron  dish  at  the  foot  to  receive  the  equiv- 
alents for  the  myriads  of  years  of  the 
penal  fire  of  Tartarus.  Eloquent  preach- 
ers invited  all  offenders,  the  worst  espe- 
cially, robbers,  murderers,  and  adulterers, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity; 
insisted  on  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy; 
and  threatened  with  excommunication 
any  wretch  who  dared  to  question  it. 

In  a  world  where  printed  books  were 
beginning  to  circulate,  in  a  generation 
which  had  been  reading  Erasmus  and  the 
''^EpistolcB  Obscurorum  Vivorum^''  this 
proceeding  was  a  high  flight  of  insolence. 
Superstition  had  ceased  to  be  a  delusion, 
and  had  passed  into  conscious  hypocrisy. 
The  elector  Frederick  remonstrated. 
Among  the  laity  there  was  a  general  mur- 
mur of  scorn  or  anger;  Luther  wrote 
privately  to  several  bishops  to  entreat 
their  interference  ;  but  none  would  move, 
and  Tetzel  was  coming  near  to  Witten- 
berg. Luther  determined  to  force  the 
question  before  public  opinion.  It  was 
common  in  universities,  when  there  were 
points  unsettled  in  morals  or  theology, 
for  any  member  who  pleased  to  set  up 
propositions  for  open  disputation,  to  pro- 
pound an  opinion,  and  offer  to  maintain  it 
against  all  comers.  The  challenger  did 
not  commit  himself  to  the  adoption  of  the 
opinion  in  his  own  person.  He  undertook 
to  defend  it  in  argument,  that  the  oppo- 
site side  might  be  heard.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  ordinary  practice,  on  October 
3i>  1517,  the  most  memorable  day  in  mod- 
ern European  history,  Luther,  being  then 
thirty-four  years  old,  fixed  ninety-five 
theses  on  the  door  of  Wittenberg  church, 
calling  in  question  the  papal  theory  of 
indulgences,  and  the  pope's  right  to  sell 
them.  In  itself  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  such  a  step.  No  council  of  the 
Church  had  defined  or  ratified  the  doc- 
trine of  indulgences.  The  subject  was 
matter  of  general  conversation,  and  if  the 
sale  of  indulgences  could  be  defended, 
an  opportunity  was  made  for  setting  un- 
easy minds  at  rest.  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  one  which  could  not  be  set  at 
rest.  In  a  fortnight  the  theses  were  fly- 
ing everywhere,  translated  into  vernacular 
German.  Tetzel  condescended  only  to 
answer  that  the  pope  was  infallible.  John 
Eck,  a  professor  at  Ingolstadt,  to  whom 
Luther  had  sent  a  copy  in  expectation  of 
sympathy,  thundered  against  him  as  a 
Hussite  and  a  heretic.  Louder  and  louder 
the  controversy  raged.  The  witches'  cal- 
dron had  boiled,  and  the  foul  lees  of 
popular  superstition  and  priestly  abuses 
came   rushing    to    the   surface.    Luther 
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himself  was  frightened  at  the  storm  which 
he  had  raised.  He  wrote  humbly  t©  Pope 
Leo,  trustincr  his  cause  in  his  hands. 
Leo  was  at  first  amused  :  **  Brother  Mar- 
tin," he  said,  *Mias  a  fair  wit;  it  is  only 
a  quarrel  of  envious  monks."  When  the 
theses  were  in  his  hands,  and  he  saw 
that  the  matter  was  serious,  he  said  more 
impatiently:  "A  drunken  German  has 
written  them  —  when  he  is  sober  he  will 
be  of  another  mind.*'  But  the  agitation 
only  grew  the  wilder.  Almost  a  year 
passed,  and  Leo  found  that  he  must  de- 
spatch a  legate  (Cardinal  Caietanus)  into 
Germany  to  quiet  matters.  Along  with 
him  he  wrote  an  anxious  letter  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  with  another  to  the 
elector  requiring  him  to  deliver  **the 
child  of  iniquity  "  into  the  legate's  hands, 
and  threatening  an  interdict  if  he  was 
disobeyed.  A  Diet  of  the  Empire  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in  Au- 
gust, 151S.  Caietanus  was  present,  and 
Luther  was  required  to  attend. 

The  elector  Frederick  was  a  prudent, 
experienced  prince,  who  had  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  the  see  of  Rome;  but  he 
had  seen  into  the  infamy  of  the  indul- 
gences, and  did  not  mean  to  hand  over 
one  of  his  subjects  to  the  summary  proc- 
ess with  which  the  pope  would  have  closed 
the  controversy.  The  old  emperor  Max- 
imilian was  a  wise  man  too.  lie  was 
German  to  the  heart,  and  the  Germans 
had  no  love  for  Italian  supremacy.  Preg- 
nant sayings  are  reported  by  Luther  of 
Maximilian:  "There  are  three  kings  in 
Europe,"  he  once  observed,  "the  emper* 
or,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of 
England.  I  am  a  king  of  kings.  If  I 
give  an  order  to  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, they  obey,  if  they  please;  if  they 
do  not  please,  they  disobey.  The  king  of 
France  is  a  king  of  asses.  He  orders 
what  he  pleases,  and  they  obey  like  asses. 
The  king  of  England  is  king  of  a  loyal 
nation.  They  obey  him  with  heart  and 
mind  as  faithful  subjects." 

A  secretary  had  embezzled  three  thou- 
sand gulden.  Maximilian  sent  for  him, 
and  asked  what  should  be  done  to  a  con- 
fidential servant  who  had  robbed  his  mas- 
ter. The  secretary  recommended  the 
gallows.  "  Nay,  nay,'*  the  emperor  said, 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  I  can- 
not spare  you  yet." 

Luiher  was  told  that  he  must  appear. 
He  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and  he 
thou;iht  of  the  shame  which  he  would 
bring  upon  his  parents.  He  had  to  walk 
from  Wittenberg,  and  he  had  no  money. 
At  Nuremberg  he  borrowed  a  coat  of  a 


friend  that  he  might  present  himself  ia 
such  high  company  with  decency.  He 
arrived  at  Augsburg  on  the  7th  ot  Octo- 
ber. The  legate  would  have  seized  him 
at  once;  but  Maximilian  had  sent  a  safe- 
conduct  for  him,  and  Germany  was  not 
prepared  to  allow  a  second  treachery  like 
that  which  had  sent  Huss  to  the  stake. 
The  princes  of  the  Diet  were  out  of 
humor  too,  for  Caietanus  had  been  de* 
manding  money  from  them,  and  they  had 
replied  with  a  list  of  grievances  —  com- 
plaints of  annates,  first  fruits,  and  pro- 
visions, familiar  to  the  students  of  English 
Reformation  history.  The  legate  saw 
that  he  must  temporize  with  the  trouble- 
some monk.  Luther  was  told  that  if  he 
would  retract  he  would  be  recommended 
to  the  pope,  and  might  look  for  high  pro- 
motion. Caietanus  himself  then  sent  for 
him.  H<id  the  cardinal  been  moderate, 
Luther  said  afterwards  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  in  much.  He  was  still 
young,  and  diffident,  and  modest :  and  it 
was  a  great  thing  for  a  peasant*s  son  to 
stand  alone  against  the  ruling  powers. 
But  the  legate  was  scornful.  He  could 
not  realize  that  this  insignificant  object 
before  him  was  a  spark  of  living  fire, 
which  might  set  the  world  blazing.  He 
told  Luther  briefly  that  he  must  retract 
his  theses.  Luther  said  he  could  not 
without  some  answer  to  them.  Caietan 
would  not  hear  of  argument.  "Think 
you,*'  he  said,  "  that  the  pope  cares  for 
the  opinions  of  Germany?  Think  you, 
that  the  princes  will  take  up  arms  for 
you?  No  indeed.  And  where  will  3*00 
be  then  ?  *'  "  Under  heaven,**  Luther  an- 
swered. He  wrote  to  the  legate  after- 
wards that  perhaps  he  had  been  too 
violent.  If  the  sale  of  indulgences  was 
stopped  he  promised  to  be  silent.  Caie* 
tan  replied  only  with  a  scheme  for  laying 
hold  on  him  in  spite  of  his  safe-conduct. 
lieing  warned  of  his  danger,  he  escaped 
at  night  through  a  postern,  and  rode  off 
with  a  guide,  "in  a  monk's  gown  and  un- 
breechcd,**  home  to  Wittenberg. 

The  legate  wrote  fiercely  to  the  elector. 
Luther  otfered  to  leave  Saxony  and  seek 
an  asylum  in  Paris.  But  Frederick  re- 
plied that  the  monk  had  done  right  in 
refusing  to  retract  till  the  theses  had  been 
ar;;ued.  He  was  uneasy;  he  was  no  the- 
ologian; but  he  had  a  sound  instinct  that 
the  indulgences  were  no  better  than  scan- 
dalous robbery.  Luther  for  the  present 
should  remain  where  he  was. 

Luther  did  remain,  and  was  not  idle. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  legate.     He  wrote  a  tract  on  the 
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papal  supremacy  and  appealed  to  a  gen- 
eral council.  The  pope  found  that  he 
must^till  negotiate.  He  had  for  a  cham- 
berlain a  Saxon  noble,  Karl  Von  Miltitz, 
a  born  subject  of  the  elector.  He  sent 
Miltitz  to  Frederick  with  "the  golden 
rose,*'  the  highest  compliment  which  the 
court  of  Rome  could  pay,  with  the  politest 
of  letters.  He  had  heard  with  surprise, 
he  said,  that  a  child  of  perdition  was 
preaching  heresy  in  his  dominions.  He 
had  the  utmost  confidence  that  his  be- 
loved son  and  the  magistrates  of  the  elec- 
torate would  put  this  o£Espring  of  Satan 
to  silence.  Miltitz  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  15 18-19.  He  discovered, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  three-fourths  of 
Germany  was  on  Luther's  side.  So  fast 
the  flame  had  spread,  that  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  him  off  by  force.  He  sought 
an  interview  with  Luther,  at  which  Spala- 
tin,  the  elector's  chaplain,  was  present. 
He  sobbed  and  implored ;  kisses,  tears  — 
crocodile's  tears  —  were  tried  in  profu- 
sion. Luther  was  c^ady  to  submit  his 
case  to  a  synod  of  German  bishops,  and 
wrote  again  respectfully  to  the  pope  de- 
clining to  retract,  but  hoping  that  the 
holy  see  would  no  longer  persist  in  a 
course  which  was  creating  scandal  through 
Germany. 

Perhaps  if  Maximilian  had  lived  the 
pope  would  have  seen  his  way  to  some 
concession,  for  Maximilian,  it  was  cer- 
tain, would  never  sanction  violent  courses ; 
but,  in  January,  15 19,  Maximilian  died, 
and  Charles  the  Fifth  succeeded  him. 
Charles  was  then  but  twenty  years  old ; 
the  elector  Frederick's  influence  had 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  Maximilian's 
grandson.  There  were  hopes  then  that  a 
young  prince,  coming  fresh  to  the  throne 
in  the  bitter  throes  of  a  new  era,  might 
set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  national  Ger- 
man reformation,  and  regrets  since  have 
been  wasted  on  the  disappointment.  Re- 
grets for  **  what  might  have  been  "  are 
proverbially  idle.  Great  movements  which 
are  unresisted  flow  violently  on,  and  waste 
themselves  in  extravagance  and  destruc- 
tion ;  and  revolutions  which  are  to  mark 
a  step  in  the  advance  of  mankind,  need 
always  the  discipline  of  opposition,  till  the 
baser  parts  are  beaten  out  of  them.  Like 
the  two  horses  which  in  Plato's  fable 
draw  the  chariot  of  the  soul  through  the 
vaults  of  heaven,  two  principles  work  side 
by  side  in  evolving  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity—  the  principle  of  liberty  and  the 
principle  of  authority.  Liberty  unchecked 
rushes  into  anarchy  and  license ;  author- 


ity, if  it  has  no  antagonism  to  fear,  stag;- 
nates  into  torpor,  or  degenerates  into 
tyranny.  Luther  represented  the  new  life 
whicli  was  beginning;  Charles  the  Fifth 
represented  the  institutions  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  which,  if  corrupt  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  in  others  had  not  lost 
their  old  vitality,  and  were  bearing  fruit 
still  in  brave  and  noble  forms  of  human 
nature.  Charles  was  emperor  of  the  Ger- 
many of  Luther,  but  he  was  also  the  king 
of  the  Spain  of  Saint  Ignatius.  The 
Spaniards  were  as  earnestly  and  piously 
Catholic,  as  the  Germans  were  about  to 
become  Evangelicals.  Charles  was  in  his 
religion  Spanish.  Simple,  brave,  devout, 
unaffected,  and  wise  beyond  his  years,  he 
believed  in  the  faith  which  he  had  inher- 
ited. Some  minds  are  so  constructed  as 
to  fly  eagerly  after  new  ideas,  and  the 
latest  born  appears  the  truest ;  other 
minds  look  on  speculative  novelties  as  the 
ephemeral  productions  of  vanity  or  rest- 
lessness, and  hold  to  the  creeds  which 
have  been  tested  by  experience,  and  to 
the  profession  in  which  their  fathers  have 
lived  and  died.  Both  of  these  modes  of 
thought  are  good  and  honorable  in  them- 
selves, both  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  truth  ;  yet  they  rarely  coexist  in 
any  single  person.  By  nature  and  in- 
stinct Cnarles  the  Fifth  belonged  to  the 
side  of  authority;  and  interest,  and  in- 
deed necessity,  combined  to  hold  him  to 
it.  In  Germany  he  was  king  of  kings, 
but  of  kin^s  over  whom,  unless  he  was 
supported  by  the  Diet,  his  authority  was 
a  shadow.  In  Spain  he  was  absolute 
sovereign ;  and  if  he  had  gone  with  the 
Reformers  against  the  pope,  he  would  have 
lost  the  hearts  of  his  hereditary  subjects. 
Luther  was  not  to  find  a  friend  in  Charles ; 
but  he  was  to  find  a  noble  enemy,  whose 
lofty  qualities  he  always  honored  and  ad- 
mired. 

After  the  failure  of  Miltitz,  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  had  to  decide  upon  their 
course.  In  the  summer  of  15 19,  there 
was  an  intellectual  tournament  at  Leipzig, 
before  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Luther 
was  the  champion  on  one  side,  John  Eck, 
of  Ingolstadt,  on  the  other.  We  have  a 
description  of  Luther  by  a  friend  who 
saw  him  on  this  occasion  :  he  was  of  mid- 
dle height,  so  lean  from  study  and  anxiety 
that  his  bones  could  be  counted.  He  had 
vast  knowledge,  command  of  Scripture, 
fair  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  He- 
brew ;  his  manner  was  good ;  his  speech 
pregnant  with  matter ;  in  society  he  was 
lively,  pleasant,  and  amusing.  On  his 
feet,  he  stood  remarkably  firm,  body  bent 
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rather  back  than  forward,  the  face  thrown 
up,  and  the  eves  flashinu;  like  a  lion's. 

Eck  was  less  favorably  drawn  :  with  a 
face  like  a  butcher's,  and  a  voice  like  a 
town  crier's  ;  a  hesitation  in  speech  which 
provoked  a  play  upon  his  name,  as  bein^ 
like  the  eck,  eck,  eck  of  a  jackdaw.  £ck 
called  Luther  a  disciple  of  John  Huss; 
and  Luther  defended  Huss.  Luther  had 
appealed  to  a  general  council.  Eck  re- 
minded him  that  the  Council  of  Constance 
had  condemned  Huss,  and  so  forced  him 
to  say  that  councils  might  make  mistakes. 
Papal  supremacy  was  next  fought  over. 
Did  Christ  found  it.^  Could  it  be  proved 
from  the  New  Testament }  Duke  George 
thought  Eck  had  the  best  of  the  encoun- 
ter.  Leipzig  Catholic  gossip  had  a  story 
that  Luther's  mother  had  confessed  that 
Martin's  father  had  been  the  Devil.  I5ut 
Luther  remained  the  favorite  of  Germany. 
His  tracts  circulated  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  Franz  von 
Sickengen  offered  him  an  asylum  if  he 
had  to  leave  the  electorate.  He  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  German  nation, 
denouncing  the  papacy  as  a  usurpation, 
which  rang  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
He  sent  a  copy  to  the  elector,  who  replied 
with  a  basket  of  game. 

Eck,  meanwhile,  who  thought  the  vic- 
tory had  been  his,  was  despatched  by 
Duke  George  to  Rome,  to  urge  the  pope 
to  action.  Charles  had  signitied  his  own 
intended  attitude  by  ordering  Luther's 
writin;rs  to  be  burnt  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.  Pope  Leo  thus  encouraged,  on  the 
i6th  of  June,  1520,  issued  his  famous 
bull,  against  *^the  wild  boar  who  had 
broken  into  the  Lord's  vineyard."  Forty- 
one  of  Luther's  propositions  were  se- 
lected and  specially  condemned  ;  and  P-ck 
was  sent  back  with  it  to  Germany,  with 
orders  if  the  wild  boar  was  still  impeni- 
tent, to  call  in  the  secular  arm.  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  watching  the  storm  from  a 
distance,  ill-contented,  but  not  without 
clear  knowledge  where  the  right  lay,  sent 
word  that  no  good  was  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  young  emperor.  Luther,  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  death  as  the  im- 
mediate outlook  for  him,  was  perfectly 
fearless.  The  pope  could  but  kill  his 
body,  and  he  cared  only  for  his  soul  and 
for  the  truth.  The  pope  had  now  con- 
demned formally  what  Luther  conceived 
to  be  written  in  the  plainest  words  in 
Scripture.  The  papal  chair,  therefore, 
was  *'  Satan's  seat,"  and  the  occupant  of 
it  was  plainly  Antichrist.  At  the  elector's 
request  he  wrote  to  Leo  once  more,  but 
he  told  him,  in  not  conciliatory  language, 


that  the  see  of  Rome  was  worse  than 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  When  Eck  ar- 
rived in  December,  on  his  comnMssioo, 
Luther  ventured  the  last  step,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  retreat.  The  pope  had 
condemned  Luther's  writings  to  the  fire. 
On  the  loth  of  December,  Luther  solemnly 
burnt  at  Wittenberg  a  copy  of  the  papal 
decretals.  **  Because,"  he  said,  **thou 
hast  troubled  the  Lord's  saints,  let  eternal 
fire  consume  thee  "  The  students  of  the 
university  sang  the  7>  Deum  round  the 
pile,  ancf  completed  the  sacrifice  with 
flinging  into  the  flames  the  bull  which 
had  been  brought  by  Eck.  Luther  trem- 
bled, he  said,  before  the  daring  deed  was 
accomplished,  but  when  it  was  done  he 
was  better  pleased  than  with  any  act  of 
his  life.  A  storm  had  now  burst,  he  said, 
which  would  not  end  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  prophecy  was  true  in  a  sense  deeper 
than  Luther  intended.  The  intellectual 
conflict  which  is  still  raging  is  the  yet 
uncompleted  outcome  of  that  defiance  of 
established  authority.  Far  and  wide  the 
news'  flew.  Pamphlets,  poems,  satireSi 
showered  from  the  printing-presses.  As 
in  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  house  was  set 
against  house,  and  fathers  against  their 
sons  and  daughters.  At  Rome  the  fright 
ened  courtiers  told  each  other  that  the 
monk  of  Wittenberg  was  coming  with 
seventy  thousand  barbarians  to  sack  the 
holy  city,  like  another  Attila. 

The  pope  replied  with  excommunicating 
Luther  and  all  his  adherents,  and  laying 
the  country  which  harbored  him  under 
the  threatened  interdict.  The  elector 
gave  no  sign  ;  all  eyes  were  looking  to  the 
young  emperor.  An  Imperial  Diet  was 
called,  to  meet  at  Worms  in  1521,  at  which 
Charles  was  to  be  present  in  person,  and 
there  Luther  was  to  come  and  answer  for 
himself.  The  elector  remembered  the 
fate  of  John  Huss  at  Constance.  Charles 
undertook  for  Luther's  safety;  but  a  safe- 
conduct  had  not  saved  Huss,  and  popes 
could  dispense  with  promises.  Luther 
himself  had  little  hope,  but  also  no  fear. 
*'  I  will  go,"  he  said,  "  if  I  am  to  be  carried 
sick  in  my  bed.  I  am  called  of  the  Lord 
when  the  Kaiser  calls  me.  1  trust  only 
that  the  emperor  of  Germany  will  not  be* 
gin  his  reign  with  shedding  innocent 
blood.  I  would  rather  be  murdered  by 
the  Romans." 

The  Diet  met  on  the  21st  of  January. 
The  princes  assembled.  The  young  em- 
peror came  for  the  first  time  face  to  face 
with  them,  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  8up> 
port  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  spiritojil 
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sovereign  of  Cliristendom.  His  first  de- 
mand was  that  Luther  should  be  arrested 
at  Wittenberg,  and  that  his  patrons  should 
be  declared  traitors.  Seven  days  followed 
of  sharp  debate.  The  elector  Frederick 
dared  to  say  that  "he  found  nothing  in 
the  creed  alx>ut  the  Roman  Church,  but 
only  the  Catholic  Christian  Church." 
*•  This  monk  makes  work,"  said  another ; 
"some  of  us  would  crucify  him,  and  I 
think  he  will  hardly  escape ;  but  what  if 
he  rises  again  the  third  day.^"  The 
princes  of  the  Empire  naturally  enough 
did  not  like  rebels  against  lawful  author- 
ity; but  the  elector  was  resolute,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Luther  should  not  be 
condemned  without  a  hearing.  The  pope 
as  such  had  few  friends  among  them  — 
even  Duke  George  himself  insisted  that 
many  things  needed  mending. 

Kaspar  Sturm,  the  Imperial  herald,  was 
sent  to  Wittenberg  to  command  Luther's 
attendance,  under  pain  of  being  declared 
a  heretic.  The  emperor  granted  a  safe- 
conduct,  and  twenty-one  days  were  al- 
lowed. On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  Tuesday 
after  Easter,  Luther  set  out  on  his  mo- 
mentous journey.  He  travelled  in  a  cart 
with  three  of  his  friends,  the  herald  riding 
in  front  in  his  coat  of  arms.  H  he  had 
been  anxious  about  his  fate  he  would  have 
avoided  displays  upon  the  road,  which 
would  be  construed  into  defiance.  But 
Luther  let  things  take  their  chance,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  mere  ordinary  occasion. 
The  emperor  had  not  waited  for  his  ap- 
pearance to  order  his  books  to  be  burnt. 
When  he  reached  Erfurt  on  the  way,  the 
sentence  had  just  been  proclaimed.  The 
herald  asked  him  if  he  still  meant  to  go 
on.  *'  I  will  go,"  he  said,  "  if  there  are  as 
many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles 
apon  the  housetops.  Though  they  burnt 
Huss,  they  could  not  burn  the  truth.*' 
The  Erfurt  students,  in  retaliation,  had 
thrown  the  bull  into  the  water.  The  rec- 
tor and  the  heads  of  the  university  gave 
Luther  a  formal  reception  as  an  old  and 
honored  member;  he  preached  at  his  old 
convent,  and  he  preached  again  at  Gotha 
and  at  Eisenach.  Caietan  had  protested 
against  the  appearance  in  the  Diet  of  an 
excommunicated  heretic.  The  pope  him- 
self had  desired  that  the  sale-conduct 
should  not  be  respected,  and  the  bishops 
bad  said  that  it  w^s  unnecessary.  Ma- 
noeuvres were  used  to  delay  him  on  the 
road  till  the  time  allowed  had  expired. 
But  there  was  a  fierce  sense  of  fairness  in 
the  lay  members  of  the  Diet,  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  outrage.  Franz  von  Sick- 
ingen  hinted  that  if  there  was  foul  play  it 


might  go  hard  with  Cardinal  Caietan  — 
and  Von  Sickingen  was  a  man  of  his  word 
in  such  matters.  On  the  i6th  of  April, 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  cart  entered 
Worms,  bringing  Luther  in  his  monk's 
dress,  followed  and  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  cavaliers.  The  town's  people  were  all 
out  to  see  the  person  with  whose  name 
Germany  was  ringing.  As  the  cart  passed 
through  the  gates  the  warder  on  the  walls 
blew  a  blast  upon  his  trumpet.  The 
elector  had  provided  a  residence.  As  he 
alighted,  one  who  bore  him  no  good-will, 
noted  the  "demonic  eyes  "  with  which  he 
glanced  about  him.  That  evening  a  few 
nobles  called  to  see  him  who  had  been 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  churchmen's 
exactions  at  the  Diet.  Of  the  princes, 
one  only  came,  an  ardent,  noble-minded 
youth,  of  small  influence  as  yet,  but  of 
high-spirited  purpose,  Philip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  Instinct,  more  than  knowl- 
edge, drew  him  to  Luther's  side.  "  Dear 
doctor,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  right,  the 
Lord  God  stand  by  you." 

Luther  needed  God  to  stand  by  him,  for 
in  all  that  great  gathering  he  could  count 
on  few  assured  friends.  The  princes  of 
the  Empire  were  resolved  that  he  should 
have  fair  play,  but  they  were  little  inclined 
so  far  to  favor  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  The  Diet  sate  in  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  the  next  evening  Luther  ap- 
peared. The  presence  in  which  he  found 
himself  would  have  tried  the  nerves  of 
the  bravest  of  men ;  the  emperor,  sternly 
hostile,  with  his  retinue  of  Spanish  priests 
and  nobles  ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
all  of  opinion  that  the  stake  was  the  only 
fitting  place  for  so  insolent  a  heretic;  the 
dukes,  and  barons,  whose  stern  eyes  were 
little  likely  to  reveal  their  sympathy,  if 
sympathy  any  of  them  felt.  One  of  them 
only,  George  of  Frendsberg,  had  touched 
Luther  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed 
through  the  ante-room.  "Little  monk, 
little  monk,"  he  said,  "thou  hast  work 
before  thee,  that  I,  and  many  a  man  whose 
trade  is  war,  never  faced  the  like  of.  If 
thy  heart  is  right,  and  thy  cause  good,  go 
on  in  God's  name.  He  will  not  forsake 
thee." 

A  pile  of  books  stood  on  a  table  when 
he  was  brought  forward.  An  officer  of 
the  court  read  the  titles,  asked  if  he  ac- 
knowledged them,  and  whether  he  was 
ready  to  retract  them. 

Luther  was  nervous,  not  without  cause. 
He  answered  in  a  low  voice  that  the 
books  were  his.  To  the  other  question 
he  could  not  reply  at  once.  He  demanded 
time.    His  first  appearance  had  not  left  a 
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favorable  impression;  he  was  allowed  a 
night  to  consider. 

The  next  morning,  April  i8,  he  had 
recovered  himself;  he  came  in  fresh, 
coura^^eous,  and  collected.  His  old  ene- 
my, Eck,  was  this  time  the  spokesman 
against  him,  and  asked  what  he  was  pre- 
pared to  do. 

He  said  firmly  that  his  writings  were  of 
three  kinds;  some  on  simple  Gospel 
truth,  which  all  admitted,  and  which  of 
course  he  could  not  retract;  some  against 
papal  laws  and  customs,  which  had  tried 
the  consciences  of  Christians,  and  had 
been  used  as  excuses  to  oppress  and 
spoil  the  German  people.  If  he  retracted 
these  he  would  cover  himself  with  shame. 
In  a  third  sort  he  had  attacked  particular 
persons,  and  perhaps  had  been  too  vio- 
lent. Even  here  he  declined  to  retract 
simply,  but  would  admit  his  fault  if  fault 
could  be  proved. 

He  gave  his  answers  in  a  clear,  strong 
voice,  in  Latin  first,  and  then  in  German. 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Eck  said 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully ;  his 
heresies  had  been  already  condemned  at 
the  Council  of  Constance ;  let  him  retract 
on  these  special  points,  and  he  should 
have  consideration  for  the  rest.  He  re- 
quired a  plain  yes  or  no  from  him,  "  with- 
out horns.**  The  taunt  roused  his  blood. 
His  full,  brave  self  was  in  his  reply.  "  I 
will  give  you  an  answer,"  he  said,  "which 
has  neither  horns  nor  teeth.  Popes  have 
erred,  and  councils  have  erred.  Prove  to 
me  out  of  Scripture  that  I  am  wrong,  and 
I  submit.  Till  then  my  conscience  binds 
me.  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no  more. 
God  help  me.     Amen." 

All  dav  long  the  storm  raided.  Night 
had  fallen,  and  torches  were  lighted  in 
the  hall  before  the  sitting  closed.  Luther 
was  dismissed  at  last;  it  was  supposed, 
and  perhaps  intended,  that  he  was  to  be 
taken  to  a  dungeon.  Uut  the  hearts  of 
the  lay  members  of  the  Diet  had  been 
touched  by  the  courage  which  he  had 
shown.  They  would  not  permit  a  hand 
to  be  laid  on  him.  Duke  Eric  of  Bruns- 
wick handed  to  him  a  tankard  of  beer 
which  he  had  himself  half  drained.  When 
he  had  reached  his  lodging  again,  he 
flung  up  his  hands.  **  I  am  through  ! "  he 
cried,  "  I  am  through  !  If  I  had  a  thou- 
sand heads,  they  should  be  struck  off  one 
by  one  before  I  would  retract."  The 
same  evening  the  elector  Frederick  sent 
for  him,  and  told  him  he  had  done  well 
and  bravely. 

But  though  he  had  escaped  so  far,  he 
was    not    acquitted.    Charles   conceived 


that  he  could  be  now  dealt  with  as  an 
obstinate  heretic.  At  the  next  sessioa 
(the  day  following),  he  informed  the  Diet 
that  he  would  send  Luther  home  to  Wit- 
tenberg, there  to  be  punished  as  the 
Church  required.  The  utmost  that  his 
friends  could  obtain  was  that  further 
efforts  should  be  made.  The  Archbishop 
of  Treves  was  allowed  to  tell  him  that  if 
he  would  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of 
councils,  he  might  be  permitted  to  doabt 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  But  Luther 
stood  simply  upon  Scripture.  There,  and 
there  only,  was  infallibility.  The  elector 
ordered  him  home  at  once,  till  the  Diet 
should  decide  upon  his  fate;  and  he  was 
directed  to  be  silent  on  the  way,  with  si^ 
nificant  reference  to  his  Erfurt  sermoo. 
A  majority  in  the  Diet,  it  was  now  dear, 
would  pronounce  for  his  death.  If  bfe 
was  sentenced  by  the  great  council  of  the 
Empire,  the  elector  would  be  no  longer 
able  openly  to  protect  him.  It  was  d^ 
cided  that  he  should  disappear,  and  di^ 
appear  so  completely  that  no  trace  of  him 
should  be  discernible.  On  his  way  back 
through  the  Thuringian  forest,  three  or 
four  miles  from  Altenstein,  a  party  of 
armed  men  started  out  of  the  wood,  set 
upon  his  carriage,  seized  and  carried  bini 
off  to  Wartburg  castle.  There  he  re- 
mained, passing  by  the  name  of  the  Ritter 
George,  and  supposed  to  be  some  captive 
knight.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept,  that 
even  the  elector*s  brother  was  ignorant 
of  his  hiding-place.  Luther  was  as  com- 
pletely  lost  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
him.  Some  said  that  he  was  with  Voo 
Sickingen  ;  others  that  he  had  been  mar- 
dered.  Authentic  tidings  of  him  theie 
were  none.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Edict 
of  Worms  was  issued,  placing  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire ;  but  he  had  b^ 
come  **as  the  air  invulnerable,"  and  the 
face  of  the  world  had  changed  before  be 
came  back  to  it. 

The  appearance  of  Luther  before  tbc 
Diet  on  this  occasion,  is  one  of  the  finei^ 
perhaps  it  is  the  very  finest,  scene  in  hu- 
man history.  Many  a  man  has  encoon- 
tered  death  bravely  for  a  cause  which  bt 
knows  to  be  just,  when  he  is  sustained  by 
the  sympathy  of  thousands,  of  whom  be 
is  at  the  moment  the  champion  and  tbC 
representative.  But  it  is  one  thing  10 
sutler  and  another  to  encounter  face  to 
face  and  single-handed,  the  array  of  8pi^ 
itual  and  temporal  authorities  which  art 
ruling  supreme.  Luther's  very  cause wsi 
yet  unshaped  and  undetermined,  and  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  admired  andfo^ 
lowed  him,  were  hanging  in  suspense  for 
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the  issue  of  his  trial.  High-placed  men  of 
noble  birth  are  sustained  by  pride  of 
blood  and  aDcestry,  and  the  sense  that 
they  are  the  equals  of  those  whom  they 
defy.  At  Worms  there  was  on  one  side 
a  solitary  low-born  peasant  monk,  and  on 
the  other  the  legate  of  the  dreaded  power 
which  had  broken  the  spirit  of  kings  and 
emperors  — sustained  and  personally  sup- 
ported by  the  Imp>erial  Majesty  itself  and 
the  assembled  princes  of  Germany,  before 
whom  the  poor  peasantry  had  been  taught 
to  tremble  as  beings  of  another  nature 
from  themselves.  Well  might  George  of 
Frendsburg  say  that  no  knight  among 
them  all  had  ever  faced  a  peril  which  could 
equal  this. 

The  victory  was  won.  The  wavering 
hearts  took  courage.  The  Evangelical 
revolt  spread  like  an  epidemic.  The  pa- 
pacy was  like  an  idol,  powerful  only  as 
Jong  as  it  was  feared.  Luther  had  thrown 
hisjspear  at  it,  and  the  enchantment  was 
brolcen.  The  idol  was  but  painted  wood, 
which  men  and  boys  might  now  mock  and 
jibe  at.  Never  again  had  Charles  another 
chance  of  crushing  t^he  , Reformation. 
France  fell  out  with  him  on  one  side,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  gave  him  but  brief 
intervals  of  breathing-time.  The  Turks 
hung  over  Austria  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
terrified  Ferdinand  in  Vienna,  and 
swarmed  over  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
pirate  galleys.  Charles  was  an  earnest 
Catholic;  but  he  was  a  statesman  also, 
too  wise  to  add  to  his  difficulties  by  mak- 
ing war  on  heresy.  What  some  call  Prov- 
idence and  others  accident  had  so  or- 
dered Europe,  that  the  tree  which  Luther 
bad  planted  was  allowed  to  grow  till  it 
was  too  strongly  rooted  to  be  over- 
thrown. 

Luther's  abduction  and  residence  at 
Wartburg  is  the  most  picturesque  incident 
in  his  life.  He  dropped  his  monk's 
gown,  and  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman ; 
he  let  his  beard  grow  and  wore  a  sword. 
In  the  castle  he  was  treated  as  a  distin- 
guished guest.  Within  the  walls  he  was 
free  to  go  where  he  liked.  He  rode  in  the 
forest  with  an  attendant,  and  as  the  sum- 
mer came  on,  walked  about  and  gathered 
strawberries.  In  August  there  was  a  two 
days*  hunt,  at  which,  as  Ritter  George,  he 
attended,  and  made  his  reflections  on  it. 
"  We  caught  a  few  hares  and  partridges," 
he  said,  **a  worthy  occupation  for  idle 
people."  In  the  **  nets  and  dogs  "  he  saw 
the  Devil  entangling  or  pursuing  human 
souls.  A  hunted  hare  ran  to  his  feet ;  he 
sheltered  it  for  a  moment,  but  the  hounds 
tore  it  in  pieces.    **  So,"  he  said,  **  rages 


the  pope  and  Satan  to  destroy  those 
whom  I  would  save."  The  Devil,  he  be- 
lieved, haunted  his  own  rooms.  That 
he  threw  his  ink-bottle  at  the  Devil, 
is  unauthentic ;  but  there  were  noises  in 
his  boxes  and  closets  which,  he  never 
doubted,  came  from  his  great  enemy. 
When  he  heard  the  sounds,  he  maae 
jokes  at  them,  and  they  ceased.  **  The 
Devil,"  he  said,  "  will  bear  anything  better 
than  to  be  laughed  at." 

The  revolution,  deprived  of  its  leader, 
ran  wild  meanwhile.  An  account  of  the 
scene  at  Worms,  with  Luther's  speeches, 
and  woodcut  illustrations,  was  printed  on 
broadsheets  and  circulated  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies.  The  people  were  like 
schoolboys  left  without  a  master.  Con- 
vents and  monasteries  dissolved  by  them- 
selves ;  monks  and  nuns  began  to  marry; 
there  was  nothing  else  for  the  nuns  to 
do,  turned,  as  they  were,  adrift  without 
provision.  The  mass  in  most  of  the 
churches  in  Saxony  was  changed  into 
a  communion.  But  without  Luther  it 
was  all  chaos,  and  no  order  could  be 
taken.  So  great  was  the  need  of  him, 
that  in  December  he  went  to  Witten- 
berg in  disguise ;  but  it  was  not  yet  safe 
for  him  to  remain  there.  He  had  to  re- 
treat to  his  castle  again,  and  in  that  com- 
pelled retreat  he  bestowed  on  Germany 
the  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  which  he  was 
able  to  offer.  He  began  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  clear,  vernacular  German.  The 
Bible  to  him  was  the  sole  infallible  au- 
thority, where  every  Christian  for  him- 
self could  find  the  truth  and  the  road  to 
salvation,  if  he  faithfully  and  piously 
looked  for  it.  He  had  probably  com- 
menced the  work  at  the  beginning  of  his 
stay  at  the  castle.  In  the  spring  of  1522, 
the  New  Testament  was  completed.  In 
the  middle  of  March,  the  emperor's 
hands  now  being  fully  occupied,  the  elect- 
or sent  him  word  that  he  need  not  con- 
ceal himself  any  longer;  and  he  returned 
finally  to  his  home  and  his  friends. 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  became  at 
once  a  household  book  in  Germany.  The 
contrast  visible  to  the  simplest  eyes  be- 
tween the  tawdry  splendid  papacy  and 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  settled  forever 
the  determination  of  the  German  people 
to  have  done  with  the  old  idolatry.  The 
Old  Testament  was  taken  in  hand  at 
once,  and  in  two  years  half  of  it  was 
roughly  finished.  Luther  himself,  con- 
fident now  that  a  special  Providence  was 
with  him,  showered  out  controversial  pam- 
phlets, not  caring  any  longer  to  measure 
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his  words.  Adrian  VT.,  Clement  VII., 
clamored  for  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of 
Worms.  The  emperor,  from  4  distance, 
denounced  the  new  Mahomet.  But  they 
spoke  to  deaf  ears.  The  Diet  answered 
only  with  lists  of  grievances,  and  a  de- 
mand for  a  free  council,  to  be  held  in  Ger- 
many itself.  J.  A.  Froude. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  WIZARD'S  SON. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  was  late  in  October,  when  summer 
was  gone  even  from  the  smooth  English 
lanes  about  Sloebury,  and  autumn,  with 
that  brave  flourish  of  flags  and  trumpets 
by  which  she  conceals  decay,  was  in  full 
sway  over  the  Scotch  hills  and  moors 
when  Lord  Erradeen  was  next  heard  of 
by  those  interested  in  him.  He  had  gone 
abroad  at  the  end  of  the  season,  without 
even  returning  to  Sloebury,  to  see  his 
mother,  and  very  little  had  been  known  of 
him  during  this  disappearance.  Mrs. 
Methven,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  knew  some- 
thing of  his  movements,  but  the  replies 
she  gave  to  questions  addressed  to  her 
were  short  and  vague.  She  generally  an- 
swered that  he  was  in  Switzerland ;  but 
that  is  rather  a  wide  word,  as  everybody 
said,  and  if  she  was  acquainted  more  par- 
ticularly with  his  whereabouts  she  chose 
to  keep  the  information  to  herself.  And 
in  Scotland  there  was  nothing  at  all 
known  about  him.  All  kinds  of  business 
waited  till  he  should  be  there,  or  should 
answer  to  the  appeals  made  him.  Letters 
elicited  no  reply,  and  indeed  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  got  the  letters  that 
were  sent  to  him,  Mrs.  Methven  writing 
to  Mr.  Milnathort,  avowed,  though  with 
reserve,  that  she  was  by  no  means  sure  of 
her  son's  address,  as  he  was  travelling 
about;  and  at  his  club  they  had  no  infor- 
mation. So  that  all  the  details  of  the 
management  of  the  estates,  about  which 
their  proprietor  required  to  be  consulted, 
had  accumulated,  and  lay  hopelessly  in 
the  Edinburgh  office,  sometimes  arrang- 
ing themselves  by  mere  progress  of  time, 
though  this  the  angry  lawyer,  provoked 
beyond  measure,  would  not  allow.  The 
Williamsons  had  returned  to  Loch  Hou- 
ran,  to  their  magnificent  modern  castle 
of  Birkenbraes,  in  August,  for  the  grouse : 
it  being  the  habit  of  the  hospitable  mil- 
lionaire to  fill  his  vast  house  for  those 
rites  of  autumnal  observance ;  but  neither 
did  they  know  anything  of  the  wandering 


peer.  "We  saw  a  great  deal  of  young; 
Erradeen  in  London,"  Mr.  Williamsoa 
said;  **but  at  the  end  he  just  slipped 
through  our  fingers  like  a  knot  less  thread.*' 
**That  seems  to  be  his  most  prominent 
characteristic,*'  said  Lord  Innishouran, 
who  for  a  time  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  "acquired  an  influence'*  over  this 
unsatisfactory  young  man ;  and  the  other 
potentates  of  the  county  shook  their 
heads,  and  remarked  that  the  Erradeens 
were  always  strange,  and  that  this  new 
man  must  be  just  like  the  rest.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the 
indignant  manner  in  which  Katie  had 
darted  away  after  discovering  the  previ- 
ous relations  of  Walter  with  Julia  Her- 
bert, and  hearing  Underwood's  malicious 
statement  that  -**he  must  always  have 
some  one  to  amuse  himself  with,"  there 
was  yet  in  that  little  person's  mind  a  con- 
viction  that  something  more  must  be 
heard  of  Lord  Erradeen.  He  would ' 
write,  she  thought,  when  he  found  that 
she  had  not  waited  for  any  explanation 
from  him.  It  was  not  possible  that  after 
the  close  intercourse  that  had  existed  he 
would  disappear  and  make  no  sign.  And 
when  this,  which  she  thought  impossible, 
really  happened,  Katie  was  more  surprised 
tiian  she  would  confess.  He  had  "  slipped 
away  like  a  knotless  thread.'*  Nothing 
could  be  more  true  than  this  description. 
From  the  moment  when  she  turned  away 
from  him  in  the  great  room  at  Burlington 
House,  she  had  heard  or  seen  nothing 
more  of  Walter.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
had  been  drawn  back  to  his  allegiance 
to  Miss  Herbert  —  who  Katie  magnani- 
mously allowed  was  very  pretty  —  or 
whether  he  had  been  affronted  oy  her 
own  withdrawal,  or  whether  —  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  likely  of  all  —  he  had 
acted  on  mere  impulse  without  intention 
of  any  kind,  she  could  not  telL  Her 
heart  was  quite  whole,  and  there  was 
not  any  personal  wistfulness  in  her  ques- 
tionings ;  but  she  was  piqued,  and  curi* 
ous,  and  perhaps  more  interested  in  Lord 
Erradeen  than  she  had  ever  been  before* 
It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  should  take  Oona  into  her  confi- 
dence in  this  respect.  For  Oona  was 
known,  on  his  first  appearance,  to  have 
"seen  a  great  deal**  of  Lord  Erradeen. 
This  she  herself  explained  with  some 
eagerness  to  mean  that  she  had  met  him 
three  times  —  one  of  these  times  being 
the  memorable  moment  of  the  eviction 
which  he  had  put  a  stop  to,  an  incident 
which  had  naturally  made  a  great  com- 
motion  in   the  countryside.      But  Mrs. 
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Forrester  had  never  felt  the  sh'ghtest 
reluctance  to  talk  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  young  lord.  She  had  declared  that 
she  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  that 
she  was  his  first  friend  on  Loch  Houran  : 
and  anticipated  with  cheerful  confidence 
the  certainty  of  his  coming  back,  **more 
like  one  of  my  own  boys  than  anything 
else,"  she  said.  The  fact  that  the  For- 
resters were  the  first  to  know,  and  indeed 
the  only  people  who  had  known  him,  did 
indeed  at  the  time  of  his  first  appearance 
identify  them  with  Lord  Erradeen  in  a 
marked  way.  The  minister  and  the  fac- 
tor, though  not  matchmakers,  had  allowed, 
as  has  been  said,  to  steal  into  their  minds, 
that  possibility  which  is  more  or  less  in 
the  air  when  youth  and  maiden  meet. 
And  there  were  others  who  had  said  — 
some  that  Oona  Forrester  would  make  a 
capital  wife  for  Lord  Erradeen,  a  youn<^ 
roan  who  was  a  stranger  in  the  country ; 
some  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Oo'na  to  secure,  before  any  one  else  knew 
him,  the  best  match  on  the  loch ;  and 
some  even,  that  though  Mrs.  Forrester 
looked  such  a  simple  person,  she  had  her 
wits  all  about  her,  and  never  neglected 
the  interests  of  her  family.  In  the  course 
of  time,  as  Lord  Erradeen  disappeared 
and  was  not  heard  of  any  more,  tiiis  gos- 
sip drooped  and  died  away.  But  it  left  a 
^neral  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
district  that  there  was  a  tie  of  friendship 
between  Lord  Erradeen  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Isle.  They  had  something  to  do  with 
him  —  not  love,  since  he  had  never  come 
again ;  but  some  link  of  personal  knowl- 
edge, interest,  which  nobody  else  had : 
any  information  about  him  would  natu- 
rally be  carried  there  first ;  and  Katie, 
having  elucidations  to  ask  as  well  as  con- 
fidences to  make,  lost  no  time  in  carrying 
her  budget  to  the  Isle. 

The  true  position  of  affairs  there  was 
nnsuspected  by  any  one.  The  blank 
which  Oona  had  anticipated  had  closed 
down  upon  her  with  a  force  even  stronger 
than  that  which  she  had  feared.  The 
void,  altogether  unknown  to  any  one  but 
herself,  had  made  her  sick  with  shame 
and  distress.  It  was  inconceivable  to  her 
that  the  breaking  o£f  of  an  intercourse  so 
slight  (as  she  said  to  herself),  the  absence 
of  an  individual  of  whom  she  knew  so 
little,  not  enough  even  for  the  most  idioti- 
cal  love  at  first  sight,  should  have  thus 
emptied  out  the  interest  of  life,  and  made 
such  a  vacancy  about  her.  It  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  submitted  to,  not  to  be  acknowl- 
edged even,  which  she  would  have  died 
sooner  than  let  any  one  know,  which  she 


despised  herself  for  being  capable  of. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  self  indigna- 
tion, repression,  and  shame,  it  ^as  there. 
Life  seemed  emptied  out  oif  all  its  inter- 
est to  the  struggling,  indignant,  unhappy 
girl.  Why  should  such  a  thing  be?  A 
chance  encounter,  no  fault  of  hers,  or  his, 
or  any  one's.  A  few  meetings,  to  her 
consciousness  quite  accidental,  which  she 
had  neither  wished  for  nor  done  anything 
to  bring  about.  And  then  some  strange 
difficulty,  danger,  she  could  not  tell  what, 
in  which  he  had  appealed  to  her  for  help. 
She  would  have  refused  that  help  to  no 
one.  It  was  as  natural  for  her  to  give  aid 
and  service  as  to  breathe.  But  why,  why 
should  a  thing  so  simple  have  brought 
upon  her  all  this  that  followed  ?  She  was 
not  aware  even  that  she  loved  the  man ; 
no !  she  said  to  herself  with  a  counte- 
nance ablaze  with  shame,  how  could  she 
love  him?  she  knew  nothing  of  him  ;  and 
yet  when  he  had  gone  away  the  light  had 
been  drawn  out  of  her  horizon,  the  heart 
out  of  life.  It  was  intolerable,  it  was 
cruel ;  and  yet  so  it  was.  Nobody  knew 
with  what  a  miserable  monotony  the  old 
routine  of  existence  went  on  for  some 
time  after.  She  was  so  indignant,  so  an- 
gry, so  full  of  resistance,  that  it  disturbed 
her  temper  a  little,  and  perhaps  the  irri- 
tation did  her  good.  She  went  on  (of 
course,  having  no  choice  in  the  matter), 
with  all  her  old  occupations  just  as  usual, 
feeling  herself  in  a  sort  of  iron  frame- 
work within  which  she  moved  without  any 
volition  of  her  own.  The  winter  months 
passed  like  one  long,  blank,  unfeatured 
day.  But  when  the  spring  came,  Oona's 
elastic  nature  had  at  last  got  the  upper 
hand.  There  began  again  to  be  a  little 
sweetness  to  her  in  her  existence.  All 
this  long  struggle,  and  the  slowly  acquired 
victory,  had  been  absolutely  unsuspected 
by  those  about  her.  Mysie,  perhaps, 
spectator  as  servants  are  of  the  life  from 
which  they  are  a  little  more  apar\  than 
the  members  of  a  family,  divined  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  being  of  her  young  mis- 
tress who  was  at  the  same  time  her  child ; 
but  even  she  had  no  light  as  to  what  it 
was;  and  thus  unobserved,  unknown, 
though  with  many  a  desperate  episode 
and  conflict  more  than  bloody,  the  little 
war  began  to  be  over.  It  left  the  girl 
with  a  throbbing  experience  of  pain  such 
as  it  is  extraordinary  to  think  could  be 
acquired  in  the  midst  of  so  much  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sort  ot  sick- 
ening apprehension  now  and  then  of  the 
possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the  conflict. 
But  no,  she  said  to  herself,  that  was  not 
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f)ossibIe.  Another  time  she  would  at 
east  be  forewarned.  She  would  put  on 
her  armof  and  look  to  all  her  defences. 
Such  a  cheap  and  easy  conquest  should 
never  be  made  of  her  a^^ain. 

She  had  thus  regained  the  command  of 
herself  without  in  the  least  for;i^ettinc: 
what  had  been,  when  Katie  came  with  her 
story  to  claim  her  advice  and  sympathy. 
Katie  came  from  her  father*s  castle  with 
what  was  in  reality  a  more  splendid  equi- 
page than  that  which  conveyed  her  with 
swift,  prancing  horses  along  the  side  of 
the  loch.  She  came  attended  by  a  crew 
of  gentlemen,  the  best  in  these  parts. 
Young  Tom  Campbell  of  the  Ellermore 
family  was  her  bow  oar.  He  was  furthest 
off,  as  being  hopelessly  ineligible,  and 
not  having,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
least  right  to  come  to  speech  of  the  heir- 
ess, for  whom  he  had  a  hot,  boyish  pas- 
sion. Scott  of  Inverhouran,  a  Campbell 
too  by  the  mother's  side  and  not  far  off 
the  head  of  his  clan,  was  stroke;  and 
between  these  two  sat  the  son  of  a  Glas- 
gow trader,  who  could  have  bought  them 
both  up,  and  an  English  baronet  who  had 
come  to  Birkenbraes  nominally  for  the 
grouse,  really  for  Katie.  Tom  of  Eller- 
more was  the  only  one  of  the  crew  who 
might  not,  as  people  say,  have  married 
anybody,  from  the  duke's  daughter  down- 
wards. Katie  was  accompanied  by  a  mild, 
grey-haired  lady  who  had  once  been  her 
governess,  and  a  pretty  little  girl  of  fif- 
teen, not  indisposed  to  accept  a  passing 
tribute  from  the  least  engaged  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
same.  Katie  deposited  her  companions 
and  her  crew  with  Mrs.  Forrester,  and 
calling  Oona  aside,  rushed  up-stairs  to 
that  young  lady's  bedchamber,  where  it 
was  evident  nobody  could  pursue  them. 

"  Oh,  Oona,  never  mind  ///^///,"  she 
cried.  "  Your  mother  will  give  them  their 
tea  and  scones  ;  but  I  want  you  —  I  want 
your  advice  —  or  at  least  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  you  think.  They  will  do 
very  well  with  Mrs.  Forrester."  Then 
she  drew  her  friend  into  the  little  elbow- 
chair  in  the  window,  Oona's  favorite  seat, 
and  threw  herself  down  on  the  footstool 
at  her  feet.  **I  want  you  to  tell  me'*  — 
she  said,  with  a  certain  solemnity,  **  what 
you  think  of  Lord  Erradeen." 

**  Of  Lord  Erradeen  ?  "  said  Oona  faint- 
ly. She  was  taken  so  completely  by  sur- 
prise that  the  shock  almost  betrayed  her. 
Katie  fixed  upon  her  a  pair  of  open,  pen- 
etrating, brown  eyes.  They  were  both 
fair,  but  Oona  was  of  the  golden  tint,  and 
Katie  of  a  less  distinguished  light  brown- 
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ness.  Katie,  with  her  little  profile  som^ 
what  blurred  and  indistinct  in  the  outlines, 
had  an  air  of  common  sense  and  reason, 
while  Oona's  was  the  higher  type  of  p(^ 
etry  and  romance. 

**  Yes ;  you  know  him  better  than  aoj 
one  about  here.  But  first,  I  will  tell  roa 
the  circumstances.  We  saw  a  great  aeal 
of  him  in  London.  He  came  everywhere 
with  us,  and  met  us  everywhere  —  *' 

**Then,  Katie,'*  cried  Oona,  with  a  little 
burst  of  natural  impatience:  "you  must 
know  him  a  great  deal  better  than  I." 

Said  Kate  calmly  —  **  I  am  a  quite  dif- 
ferent person  from  you,  and  I  saw  him 
only  in  society.  Just  hear  me  out,  and 
you  will  know  what  I  mean.  People 
thought  he  was  coming  after  me.  I 
thought  so  myself  more  or  less:  but  he 
never  said  a  word.  And  the  last  night 
we  met  another  girl,  who  got  hold  of  him 
as  some  girls  do  —  you  know?  Oh,  not 
taking  his  arm  with  her  hand,  as  you  or 
1  should  do,  or  looking  at  him  with  her 
eyes ;  but  just  with  a  fling,  with  the  whole 
of  her,  as  those  girls  do.  I  was  disgust* 
ed,  and  I  sent  him  away.  I  don't  think 
yet  that  he  wished  it,  or  cared.  But  of 
course  he  was  obliged  to  go.  And  thea 
Captain  —  1  mean  one  that  knew  hira^ 
told  me  —  oh,  yes,  he  was  like  that;  he 
must  always  have  some  one  to  amuse 
himself  with.  I  would  not  see  him  after: 
I  just  came  away*  Now  what  does  it 
mean?  Is  he  a  thing  of  that  sort,  that 
is  not  worth  thinking  about;  or  is  he— - 
oh,  no,  I  am  not  asking  for  your  advice: 
I  ask  you  what  you  think." 

Oona  was  not  able  to  quench  the  agit^ 
tion  that  rose  up  in  her  heart.  It  was 
like  a  sea  suddenly  roused  by  an  unfore- 
seen storm. 

**  I  wish,"  she  said,  "you  would  not  ask 

me  such  questions.     I  think  nothing  at 

all.     I  —  never  saw  him  —  in  that  light.** 

*'What  do   you   think?"  said   Katie, 

without  changing  her  tone.     She  did  not 

look  in  her  friend's  face  to  make  any  dis* 

covcry,  but  trifled  with  the  bangles  upoa 

her  arm,  and  left  Oona  free.    As  a  matter 

of  fact,  she  was  quite  unsuspicious  of  her 

!  companion's  agitation  ;  for  the  question, 

I  though  very  important,  was  not  agitating 

to  herself.    She  was  desirous  of  having 

i  an   unbiassed  opinion,  but  even  if  that 

;  were  unfavorable,  it  would  not,  she  was 

I  aware,  be  at  all  likely  to  break  her  heart. 

Oona  on  her  side  was  used  to  having 

her  advice  asked.     In  the  interval  she 

schooled  herself  to  a  consideration  of  the 

'  question. 

I     *'  I  will  tell  you,  Katie,  how  I  have  seen 
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him,"  she  said,  "here  with  my  mother, 
and  among  the  poor  cotters  in  the  Truach 
Glas.  How  could  I  tell  from  that  how  he 
wouM  behave  to  a  girl  ?  He  was  very 
pretty  with  my  mother.  I  liked  him  for 
it.  He  listened  to  her  and  did  what  she 
told  him,  and  never  put  on  an  air,  or 
looked  wearied,  as  gentlemen  will  some- 
times do.  Then  he  was  very  kind  to  the 
cotters,  as  I  have  told  you.  To  see  them 
turned  out  made  him  wild  with  indigna- 
tion. You  may  judge  by  that  the  kind  of 
man  he  was.  ft  was  not  like  doing  them 
a  favor;  it  was  mending  a  miserable 
wrong." 

"  1  have  heard  all  that  before,"  said 
Katie,  with  a  slight  impatience,  **but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  it?  You  are  telling 
me  facts,  when  I  want  your  opinion.  The 
one  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other.  I 
can  put  this  and  that  together  myself. 
But  what  I  want  is  an  opinion.  What  do 
vou  think  t  Don't  put  me  off  any  longer, 
out  tell  me  that,"  Katie  cried. 

**  What  do  you  want  my  opinion  about  ?  " 
asked  the  other,  with  also,  in  her  turn, 
some  impatience  in  her  voice. 

Then  Katie  ceased  playing  with  her 
bangles,  and  looked  up.  She  had  never 
before  met  with  such  an  unsatisfactory 
response  from  Oona.  She  said  with  a 
directness  which  denoted  a  natural  and 
hereditary  turn  for  the  practical,  **  Wheth- 
er he  will  come ;  and  if  he  comes,  what  it 
will  be  for?" 

••  He  will  certainly  come,"  said  Oona, 
*' because  he  must.  You  that  have  lived 
on  the  loch  so  long  —  you  know  what  the 
lords  of  Erradeen  have  to  do." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Katie 
with  indignation,  "that  an  old,  silly  story 
will  bring  him  —  and  not  me  ?  If  that  is 
your  opinion,  Oona  1  Do  you  know  that 
he  is  a  man  like  ourselves  r  Lord  Innis- 
houran  thinks  very  well  of  him.  He 
thinks  there  is  something  in  him.  For 
my  part,  I  have  never  seen  that  he  was 
clever;  but  I  should  think  he  had  some 
sense.  And  how  could  a  man  who  has 
any  sense  allow  himself  to  be  led  into 
that  ?  "  She  jumped  up  from  her  seat  at 
Oona's  feet  in  her  indignation.  "  Per- 
haps you  believe  in  the  warlock  lord?" 
she  said,  with  fine  scorn.  **  Perhaps  he 
believes  in  him  ?  If  Lord  Erradeen  should 
speak  of  that  to  me,  I  would  laugh  in  his 
face.  With  some  people  it  might  be 
excusable,  but  with  a  man  who  is  of  his 
century !  The  last  one  was  a  fool  — 
everybody  says  so :  and  had  bis  head  full 
of  rubbish,  when  he  was  not  going  wrong. 
By  the  by  !  "  Katie  cried  —  then  stopped, 


as  if  struck  by  a  new  thought  which  had 
not  occurred  to  her  before. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Oona,  who  had 
been  listening  with  mingled  resignation 
and  impatience. 

"When  we  took  Lord  Erradeen  up  he 
was  with  that  Captain  Underwood,  who 
used  to  be  with  the  old  lord.  I  told  him 
you  would  be  sorry  to  see  it.  Now  that  I 
remember,  he  never  asked  me  the  reason 
why;  but  Captain  Underwood  disap- 
peared. That  looks  as  if  he  had  given 
great  importance  to  what  I  said  to  him. 
Perhaps  after  all,  Oona,  it  is  you  of  whom 
he  was  thinking.  That,  however,  would 
not  justify  him  in  coming  after  me.  I  am 
very  fond  of  you,  but  I  should  not  caie  to 
be  talked  about  all  over  London  because 
a  gentleman  was  in  love  with  y^///" 

Oona  had  colored  high,  ancf  then  grown 
pale.  "You  will  see,  if  you  think  of  it. 
that  you  must  not  use  such  words  about 
me,"  she  said,  with  an  effort  to  be  per- 
fectly calm.  "  There  is  no  gentleman  in 
—  as  you  say  —  with  me.  I  have  never 
put  it  in  any  one's  power  to  speak  so." 
As  she  spoke  it  was  not  only  once  but  a 
dozen  times  that  her  countenance  changed. 
With  a  complexion  as  clear  as  the  early 
roses,  and  blood  that  ebbs  and  flows  in 
her  veins  at  every  touch  of  feeling,  how 
can  a  girl  preserve  such  secrets  from  the 
keen  perceptions  of  another?  Katie  kept 
an  eye  upon  her,  watching  from  under  her 
downcast  eyelids.  She  had  the  keenest 
powers  of  vision,  and  even  could  under- 
stand, when  thus  excited,  characters  of  a 
higher  tone  than  her  own.  She  did  not 
all  at  once  say  anything,  but  paused  to 
take  in  this  new  idea  and  reconcile  it  with 
the  other  ideas  that  had  been  in  her  mind 
before. 

"  That  is  very  funny,"  said  Katie,  after 
an  interval.  "  I  never  thought  anything 
dramatical  was  going  to  happen  to  mej 
but  I  suppose,  as  they  say  in  books,  that 
your  life  is  always  a  great  deal  more  near 
that  sort  of  thing  than  you  suppose." 

"  What  sort  o?  thing  ?  "  said  Oona,  who 
felt  that  she  had  betrayed  herself,  yet  was 
more  determined  than  ever  not  to  betray 
herself  or  to  yield  a  single  step  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  world  as  embodied  in  this 
inquiring  spirit.  She  added,  with  a  littl^ 
flush  of  courage,  "When  you,  a  great 
heiress,  come  in  the  way  of  a  young  lord, 
there  is  a  sort  of  royal  character  about  it. 
You  will  —  marry  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  as  well  as  for  your  own  sake ;  and 
all  the  preliminaries,  the  doubts,  and  the 
difliculties,  and  the  obstacles  that  come  in 
the  way,  of  course  they  are  all  like  a 
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romance.  This  interruption  will  be  the 
most  delightful  episode.  The  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run " 

"  Oh  stop ! "  cried  Katie,  "  that's  all  so 
commonplace.  It  is  far  more  exciting 
and  original,  Oona,  that  we  should  be 
rivals,  you  and  I.*' 

"  You  are  making  a  great  mistake,"  said 
Oona,  rising  with  the  most  stately  gravity. 
**  I   am   no  one's  rival.     I  would  not  be 

even  if But  in  this  case  it  is  absurd. 

I  scarcely  know  Lord  Erradeen,as  I  have 
told  you.  Let  us  dismiss  him  from  the 
conversation,"  she  added,  with  a  move- 
ment of  her  hands  as  if  putting  something 
away.  It  had  been  impossible,  however, 
even  to  say  so  much  without  the  sudden 
flush  which  said  more  to  the  eyes  of 
Katie,  not  herself  addicted  to  blushing, 
than  any  words  could  do  to  her  ears. 

"  It  is  very  interesting,"  she  said.  "  We 
may  dismiss  him  from  the  conversation 
but  we  can't  dismiss  him  from  life,  you 
know.  And  if  he  is  sure  to  come  to  Kin- 
loch-houran,  as  you  say,  not  for  me,  nor 
for  you,  but  for  that  old  nonsense,  why 

then   he  will  be And  we  shall  be 

forced  to  consider  the  question.  For  my 
part,  I  find  it  far  more  interesting  than  I 
ever  thou;jht  it  would  be.  You  are  proud, 
and  take  it  in  King  Cambyses*  vein.  But 
I'm  not  proud,"  said  Katie,  **  I  am  a  stu- 
dent of  human  nature.  It  will  take  a 
preat  deal  of  thinking  over,  and  it's  very 
interesting.  I  am  fond  of  you,  Oona,  and 
you  are  prettier  and  better  than  1  am;  but 
I  don't  quite  think  at  this  moment  that  I 
will  give  in  even  to  you,  till " 

"  If  vou  insist  on  making  a  joke,  I  can- 
not help  it,*'  said  Oona,  still  stately,  "but 
I  warn  you,  Katie,  that  you  will  offend 
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me. 

"  Oh,  offend  you !  Why  should  I  of- 
fend you?  "  cried  Katie,  putting  her  arm 
within  that  of  the  Highland  princess. 
"It  is  no  joke,  it  is  a  problem.  When  I 
came  to  ask  for  vour  opinion  I  never 
thought  it  would  oe  half  so  interesting. 
If  he  has  good  taste,  of  course  I  know 
whom  he  will  choose." 

"  Katie ! "  cried  Oona,  with  a  violent 
blush,  "if  you  think  that  I  would  submit 
to  be  a  candidate  —  a  competitor  —  for 
any  man  to  choose " 

**  How  can  you  help  it  ? "  said  Katie 
calmly.  "It  appears  it's  nature.  We 
have  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with,  being 
women,  but  we  can't  help  ourselves.  Of 
course  the  process  will  go  on  in  his  own 
mind.  He  will  not  be  so  brutal  as  to  let 
us  see  that  he  is  weighing  and  consider- 
ing.   And  we  can  have  our  revenge  after, 


if  we  like :  we  can  always  refuse.  Come, 
Oona,  I  am  quite  satisfied.  You  and  me, 
that  are  very  fond  of  each  other,  we  are 
rivals.  We  will  not  say  a  word  about  it, 
but  we'll  just  go  on  and  see  what  will  hap- 
pen. And  I  promise  you  I  shall  be  as 
fond  of  you  as  ever,  whatever  happens. 
Men  would  say  that  was  impossible  — 
just  as  they  say,  the  idiots,  that  women 
are  never  true  friends.  That  is  mere 
folly ;  but  this  is  a  problem,  and  it  will  be 
very  interesting  to  work  it  out.  I  wonder 
if  those  boys  have  eaten  all  the  scones," 
Katie  said,  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  as 
she  led  Oona  down  stairs.  She  was  so 
perfectly  at  her  ease,  taking  the  command 
of  her  more  agitated  companion,  and  so 
much  pleased  with  her  problem,  that 
Oona's  proud  excitement  of  self-defence 
melted  away  in  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion. She  threw  herself  into  the  gaiety  of 
the  merry  young  party  down-stairs,  among 
whom  Mrs.  Forrester  was  in  her  element, 
dispensing  tea  and  the  most  liberal  sup- 
ply of  scones,  which  Mysie,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  kept  bringing  in  in  ever  fresh 
supplies,  folded  in  the  whitest  of  napkins. 
Katie  immediately  claimed  her  share  of 
these  dainties,  intimating  at  once,  with 
the  decision  of  a  connoisseur,  the  kind  she 
preferred,  but  when  supplied  remained  a 
little  serious,  paying  no  attention  to  "the 
boys,"  as  she,  somewhat  contemptuously, 
entitled  her  attendants,  and  thinking  over 
her  problem.  But  Oona,  in  her  excite- 
ment and  self-consciousness,  ran  over 
with  mirth  and  spirits.  She  talked  and 
laughed  with  nervous  gaiety,  so  that 
Hamish  heard  the  sound  of  the  fun  down 
upon  the  beach  where  he  watched  over 
the  boats,  lest  a  passing  shower  should 
come  up  and  wet  the  cushions  of  the  mag- 
nificent vessel  trom  Birkenbracs,  which 
he  admired  and  despised.  "Those  Glas- 
cow  persons,"  said  Hamish,  "not  to  be 
disrespectful,  they  will  just  be  made  of 
money ;  but  Miss  Oona  she'll  be  as  well 
content  with  no  cushions  at  all.  And  if 
they'll  be  making  her  laugh  that's  a  good 
thing,"  Hamish  said. 
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Our  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  dynasty 
had  no  stauncher  adherents  among  their 
subjects  than  the  Granvilles.  Sir  Bevil 
Granville  was  killed  while  fighting  in  the 
royal  cause,  at  a  skirmish  at  Lansdowne, 
in  1643.     I'^'s   sons,  John  and  Beroardi 
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took  a  prominent  part  in  brin^in^  about 
the  Restoration,  and  were  conspicuously 
rewarded  for  their  services.  But  never 
were  the  members  of  the  family  in  greater 
favor  than  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  addition  to  other  benefits  con- 
ferred on  them,  her  Majesty  appointed 
George  Granville  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold, and  created  him  a  peer  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Lansdowne.  On  his  brother 
Bernard,  she  bestowed  a  good  post  at 
court ;  and  she  added  the  name  of  Ber- 
nard's elder  daughter,  Mary  Granville,  to 
a  list  of  well  born  young  women,  aspi- 
rants to  the  duties  and  emoluments  of 
matds-of  honor. 

The  queen*s  death  made  a  grievous 
change  in  their  fortunes.  Both  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  his  brother  lost  their 
court  appointments ;  and,  the  year  after 
the  accession  of  George  L,  the  former  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
favoring  the  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
Meantime,  Bernard  —  who,  since  the  loss 
of  his  post,  was  mainly  dependent  on  his 
brother's  bounty  —  resolved  to  move  into 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  economy.  But 
so  suspicious  was  the  Whig  government, 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  effecting  his  pur- 
pose. It  was  rumored  that  he  was  **  se- 
cretly leaving  the  kingdom,** and  by  order 
of  Lord  Townshend,  secretary  of  state, 
he  was  placed  under  temporary  arrest  on 
the  very  morning  he  had  fixed  for  his  de- 
parture. However,  as  the  account  he 
gave  of  his  intentions  proved  satisfactory, 
he  was  soon  set  at  liberty. 

It  was  a  small  house  near  Broadway  in 
Gloucestershire,  called  Buckland,  that  he 
had  chosen  as  his  abode.  He  travelled 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  the  Mary 
already  mentioned,  and  a  younger  girl 
Anne.  His  two  sons,  both  under  age, 
were  left  at  school.  It  took  the  travellers 
five  days  to  reach  their  destination,  pro- 
ceeding as  they  did  in  a  heavy  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses,  over  the  worst 
possible  roads.  As  it  was  the  month  of 
November,  Buckland  was  not  looking  its 
best,  though  it  occupied  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, commanding  the  golden  Vale  of 
Evesham.  Bernard  Granville,  fortunately 
for  himself  and  those  about  him,  was  of 
a  cheerful  disposition.  His  tastes  were 
domestic,  and  he  sought  no  pleasures  but 
those  which  his  own  fireside,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  afiForded  him.  With 
Mrs.  Granville,  it  was  different.  The 
change  iq  her  husband's  circumstances, 
and  the  advantages  thereby  lost  to  their 
children,  tempted  her  sometimes  to  re- 
pine.     Their  daughter    Mary  was    now 
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fifteen,  having  been  born  in  the  year 
1700.  She  had  been  brought  up  princi- 
pally by  her  aunt,  Lady  Stanley,  wife  of 
Sir  John  Stanley.  The  Stanleys,  who 
lived  in  town,  counted  most  of  the  fine 
folk  and  celebrities  of  the  day  among 
their  acquaintances,  and  in  such  society 
Mary  had  early  acquired  a  taste  for  Lon- 
don life.  The  prospect,  too,  of  being  at 
some  future  time  a  maid-of-honor,  was 
the  source  of  many  bright  dreams.  She 
was  not  a  little  dejected,  therefore,  when 
she  turned  her  back  on  all  this,  and  set 
out  for  distant  Gloucestershire.  But 
youth  is  quick  at  adapting  itself,  and  she 
soon  grew  to  love  her  country  home. 
Her  time  was  fully  occupied.  She  con- 
tinued her  studies  under  her  father's 
supervision,  read  aloud  to  the  others, 
practised  the  harpsichord,  and  did  much 
needlework.  Of  an  evening  she  was 
called  on  to  make  up  a  party  of  whist 
with  her  parents  and  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  Trethaway  Tooker,  a  sin- 
gular person,  with  little  of  the  clergyman, 
but  much  of  the  buffoon,  in  his  conversa- 
tion. 

The  winter  passed,  and  as  the  spring 
advanced,  Buckland  began  to  unfold  new 
beauties  every  day.  A  swiftly  rushing 
stream  murmured  through  an  elm  copse 
to  the  right  of  the  house,  between  banks 
starred  with  primroses.  In  the  copse 
there  was  an  arbor  with  a  bench  in  it,  and 
thither  Mary  often  bent  her  steps.  Little 
did  she  imagine,  as  she  conned  her  book, 
or  listened  to  the  mingled  music  of  birds 
and  stream,  that  she  was  soon  to  awake 
an  ardent  passion  in  the  breast  of  a 
stranger.  Yet  so  it  proved.  There  came 
to  stay  —  or  rather  to  hide  —  at  the  rec- 
tory, a  3-oung  gentleman  named  Twyford, 
who  had  taken  part  in  a  wild  scheme  to 
restore  the  Pretender.  The  plot  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  participators  therein 
had  separated  with  all  speed.  Young 
Twyford,  afraid  to  go  home,  sought  con- 
cealment with  Mr.  Tooker,  an  old  college 
friend  of  his  father.  He  was  twenty-two, 
"tall,  handsome,  lively,  and  good-hu- 
mored.'* Bernard  Granville  took  a  fancy 
to  the  youth,  and  asked  him  constantly  to 
Buckland,  the  result  being  that  Twyford 
fell  in  love  with  Mary.  He  proposed  for 
her  to  her  father,  who,  though  he  favored 
the  idea,  reserved  his  consent  until  that 
of  the  suitor's  parents  had  been  obtained. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  had.  Mary  had  no 
fortune  but  her  face  and  her  good  quali- 
ties, and  the  Twyfords  forbade  their  son, 
with  many  threats,  to  continue  his  ad- 
dresses.    Regardless    of    coosequences, 
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the  young  man  begged  Ihat  a  private  mar- 
riage mioht  be  permined  ;  but  lo  this  ilie 
Gr^nvilles  could  not  agree.  It  is  improb- 
able that  Mary's  affections  were  lo  any 
degree,  if  at  all,  engaged  in  the  afEair, 
though  she  liked  Twyford  well  enough  as 
a  friend.  It  was  otliernise  with  him.  He 
returned  home  broken-hearted  ;  and  when, 
later  on,  he  heard  of  her  marriage,  he  was 
stricken  with  palsy,  and  died  within  a 
year, 

Mary's  uncle,  Lord  Lansdowne,  n'ho,  as  | 
already  stated,  was  committed  to  the , 
Tower  in  17IS,  was  released  in  February, 
1717.  He  had  five  years  previously  mar- 
ried Lady  Mary  Thynne  («A  VillJers),  | 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Jersey,  and 
widow  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne.  This 
lady  shared  her  husband's  captivity  in  the 
Tower.  On  being  liberated,  ihey  went  to 
Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  at  nhich  splendid 
residence  Lady  Lansdowne  —  as  mother 
and  guardian  of  the  youthful  owner.  Lord 
Weymouth,  then  only  seven  years  old  — 
had  the  right  lo  live.  Fresh  from  the  re- 
striction of  a.  prison,  ihey  were  eager  for 
pleasure  and  luxurious  living.  They  en- 1 
lertained  with  great  magnificence.  Their 
house  was  always  full :  a  private  band  was 
jn  attendance,  and  there  was  dancing 
♦very  night. 

Their  niece,  Mary  Granville,  living 
simply  and  peacefully  at  Ui)[:kland,  tvas 
invited  to  come  and  share  in  these  festivi- 
ties. Quitting  her  mother  and  sister  with 
regret,  she  proceeded  under  her  father's 
care  to  Longleat,  where  she  met  with  a 
cordial  reception.  Her  father  spent  some 
days  there,  and  then  went  hoide,  leaving 
her  behind. 

Mary  had  now  just  entered  her  eigh- 
teenth year.  She  was  pretty  and,  for  a 
youn"  person  of  thai  day,  highly  edu- 
cateit  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  most  linished 
gentleman,  and  a  poet  as  well,*  was  en- 
chanted with  her.  Nor  did  commendation 
only  come  from  him.  Compliments  were 
paid  her  on  all  sides. 

One  day,  when  the  gay  party  at  Long- 
leat were  assembled  at  dinner,  about  three 
o'clock  P.M^  there  arrived  a  Mr.  Pen- 
darves,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  and  friend 
'  l.ord  Lansdowne,  who  was  on  his  way 
t  London  ob  horseback.  Floods  of 
^re  falling,  and  the  appearance  of 
T,  as  he  was  ushered  into  the 
"Auscd  much  surprise. 

'-*h  opiaioa  ot  Lord  LamdowDe^i 


''DJUl  the  fudti,  ud  irery 


j  I  expected  [siys  Mary]  lo  have  seen  some*- 
bodv  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  when 
the  poor,  old,  dripping,  almost  drowned  crea- 
I  ture  was  broufiht  into  the  room,  like  Hob  out 
I  of  ihe  well.  His  wig,  his  coat,  his  dirty  boots, 
I  his  large  unwieldy  person,  and  his  crimson 
countenance,  were  all  subjects  of  great  mirth 
and  observation  to  me. 

Another  of  the  party,  young  Henry 
Villiers  {a  brother  of  Lady  Lansdowne), 
who,  it  appears,  "had  wit  and  malice," 
was  equally  amused  by  the  Cornishmin's 
uncouth  figure,  and  turned  him  openlv 
into  ridicule.  It  was  given  out  that  Mr. 
Penriarves  intended  resuming  his  journey 
next  day,  as  he  had  urgent  business  to 
transact  in  town.  The  next  day  came, 
and  the  next,  and  he  still  remained.  He 
was  often  closeted  with  Lord  Lansdowne ; 
j  but,  at  other  limes,  the  person  he  singled 
lout  for  notice  was  Mary.  This  she  at 
j  first  refused  to  see;  yet  it  soon  became 
only  too  evident  what  his  behavior  meant. 
I  She  conceived  the  strongest  aversion  to 
I  the  man,  and  was  at  no  pains  lo  conceal 
lit.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age,  "took  a 
vast  quantity  of  snuS,  which  gave  him  a 
dirty  look,"  and  was  otherwise  obnoxious. 
Whenever  he  entered  a  room  where  she 
was,  she  decamped  at  once,  taking  care  to 
let  him  see  that  it  was  from  him  she  fied. 
If  he  followed,  she  escaped  into  the 
grounds,  alone,  Or  with  any  companion 
she  met,  her  admirer  being  too  stout  and 
gouty  to  start  In  pursuit.  She  even  tried 
the  plan  of  wearing  what  dresses  and 
colors  became  her  least,  in  the  hope  of 
shocking  his  ssihetic  sense.  The  device, 
though  ingenious,  did  not  repel  him.  To 
increase  her  perplexity,  she  felt  a  convifr 
lion  that  her  uncle  not  only  approved  hU 
friend's  pretensions,  but  would  do  all  in 
his  power  lo  advance  them.  She  sought 
sympathy  and  advice  from  her  aunts.  Lady 
Lansdowne  and  Miss  Eliiabeth  Granville, 
the  latter  a  maiden  sister  of  Lord  Lans* 
downe's.  Neither  from  the  first,  who  was 
I  giddy  and  worldly,  nor  vet  from  the  sec- 
lond,  who  was  sour  and  severe,  did  she 
I  receive  one  crumb  of  comfort.  They  told 
her  she  was  silly,  and  must  allow  her 
friends  to  judge  what  was  best  for  her. 

One  night  [writes  Mary  in  her  autobiography] 
at  one  of  our  concerts,  all  the  company  (I  sup- 
,  pose  by  agreement)  went  into  Ihe  room  where 
the  music  was  performed,  wiiich  was  next  lo 
the  drawing-room.  I  got  up  to  follow  them, 
but  my  uncle  called  me  back.  My  spirits  fore- 
boded what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  when  ha 
bid  luc  shut  Ihe  dour,  I  turned  as  pale  as  death, 
lie  tuuk  me  by  the  hand,  and,  alter  a  very  pa. 
ihciic  speech  of  his  love  and  care  of  me,  and 
I  of  my  tatbet's  unhappy  circumstances,  my  own 
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want  of  fortone,  and  t}ie  IFltle  prospect  I  had  oE 
being  happy  if  [  disnbliged  thuse  friends  thai 
were  desirous  of  serving  me,  he  told  me  of  Mr, 
Pendarves's  passion  tor  me,  and  his  offer  ot 
•etlling  his  whole  estate  on  me.  He  then,  with 
gteat  an  and  eloquence,  told  me  all  his  good 
qualities  and  vast  merit,  and  how  despicable  I 
ahould  be  if  1  could  refuse  him  because  he  was 
not  young  and  handsome. 

These  were  not  days  v/hta  girls  were 
allowed  to  have  wills  of  their  oivn,  Obe- 
dience to  parents,  or  those  who  filled  their 
place  for  the  time,  was  expected  from  all. 
Poor  Marj-shed  some  pardonable  tears, 
but  submitted  dutifully  to  her  uncle's 
wishes.  Mr.  Pendarves  was  accepted 
for  her;  and  her  parents  were  summoned  j 
from  Buckland  to  assist  at  the  wedding, 
which  was  celebrated  soon  after  with 
touch  parade.  "Never," she  asserts,  when 
recalling  this  scene,  "  was  woe  dressed 
out  in  payer  colors;  and  when  i  was  led  ' 
to  the  altar,  1  wished  from  my  soul  I  had  i 
been  led,  as  Iphtgenia  was,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed." She  generously  dissembled  her' 
own  grief  as  much  as  possible,  lest  the  ■ 
sight  of  it  might  cause  distress  to  her' 
father  and  mother,  who  loved  her  fondly.   I 

After  their  marriage,  the  Pendarveses 
remained  for  some  weeks  at  Longleal, 
and  then  set  out  (or  Cornwall.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mary's  elder  broth- , 
er,  young  Bernard  Granville,  a  iad  of  fif- 
teen, whose  lively  companionship,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  a  solace  to  his  sister. 
They  took  a  whole  fortnight  in  reaching  ■ 
home,  for  Mr.  Pendarves,  proud  of  his 
blooming  bride,  paid  visits  to  several  ' 
friends  on  the  way,  so  as  to  introduce  her 
to  Ihem.  The  roads  were  execrable,  and 
their  carnage  was  several  times  over- 
turned. When  at  length  they  got  to  Ros- 
crow,  the  bridegrooni's  residence,  Mary 
was  dismayed  by  its  gloomy,  ruinous  as- 
pect. "  I  was  led,"  says  she,  "  into  an  old 
hall  that  had  scarce  any  light  belonging 
to  it.  On  the  left  hand  of  It  was  a  par- 
lor, the  floor  of  which  was  rotten  in  places, 
and  part  of  the  ceiling  broken  down ;  and  I 
the  windows  were  placed  so  high  that  my 
head  did  not  come  near  the  bottom  of' 
them."  For  all  that,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  charming  than  the  situation. 
From  the  upper  windows  there  was  a 
beautiful  view,  including  the  towns  of 
Penryn  and  Flushing,  Pendennis  Castle, 
and  the  fine  harbor  ot  Falmouth.  Mary 
by  degrees  grew  accustomed  to  the  place, 
and  enjoyed  some  long  rides  and  rambles 
in  the  neighborhood  with  her  brother. 
The  neighbors,  though  not,  as  a  rule,  well- 
disposed  towards  ber  husband,  were  woo  , 


by  her  modest  courtesy.  Mr,  Pendarves 
improved  a  little  on  acquaintance.  He 
was  kind  to  her;  but  when  suffering  from 
gout,  as  was  often  the  case,  he  was  as 
morose  as  possible.  His  jealousy,  too, 
was  easily  aroused.  Some  two  months 
after  setlling  at  Roscrow,  they  went  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrg.  Basset,  at  Tehidy 
Park.  Their  reception  was  frigid  enough 
at  first,  for  Mrs.  Hasset  (.\lr.  Pendarves's 
neice,  and  heiress  presumptive  to  Ros- 
crow) was  displeased  at  her  uncle's  raar- 
I  riage.  So  was  Mr.  Basset,  who  loved 
money;  however,  finding  Mrs.  Pendarves 
I  an  attractive  woman,  and  believing  him- 
self, in  spite  of  advancing  years,  to  be 
irresistible,  he  besieged  her  with  alten- 
lions.  Though  Mary  paid  no  particular 
heed  to  Mr.  Basset's  fascinations,  her 
husband  look  fire  at  once,  lectured  her 
severely,  and  treated  her  to  a  prolonged 
fit  of  sulks. 

In  time,  Bernard  Granville  had  to  leave 
on  his  return  to  college.  After  his  de- 
parture, nothing  could  have  been  more 
monotonous  than  his  sister's  existence. 
She  was  perpetually  nursing  Mr,  Pen- 
darves through  attacks  of  gout,  reading 
to  him,  writing  for  him,  or  working  in 
silence  while  he  prosed  or  dozed.  In  the 
third  year  of  their  marriage,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  London  on  business, 
and  it  was  arranged  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence, her  father,  mother,  and  sister, 
should  come  and  stay  at  Roscrow.  "  Oh, 
happy  year  1 "  she  exclaims.  "  That  made 
some  amends  for  ivhat  I  had  suffered." 
In  such  society,  time  sped  by  all  loo 
swifilv.  At  last  Mr,  Pendarves.  still  de- 
tainea  in  London,  desired  his  wife  to  joiti 
him.  She  found  him  settled  at  a  house 
in  Rose  Street,  Hog  Lane,  Soho,  in  poor 
health  and  the  lowest  spirits.  His  dejec- 
tion was  principally  caused  by  the  slate 
□(  his  aRairs,  which,  though  described  as 
so  flourishing  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
were  really  much  involved.  He  adopted 
a  not  unusual  method  of  drowning  care. 
He  repaired  as  often  as  he  could  to  cof- 
fee-houses—  institutions  which  answered 
to  our  clubs  at  the  present  day  —  and  was 
induced  by  his  sottish  acquaintances 
there  to  drink  deep.  Many  a  time  was 
lie  led  home  intoxicated,  between  a  cou- 
ple of  his  servants,  after  passing  the 
whole  night  in  carousing.  In  1724,  he 
died  rather  suddenly.  Shocked  Mary 
was  by  this  event,  but  to  say  that  she  was 
inconsolable  would  be  untrue.  "  My  nat- 
ural good  spirits,"  she  tells  us, "  time,  and 
finding  myself  freed  from  many  vexations, 
soon  brought  me  to  a  state  of  tranquillity 
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I  had  not  known  for  long."  She  was  left 
far  less  well  off  than  her  friends  expected. 
A  modest  jointure  —  some  jCa^^  ^  >^*^'" 
—  was  hers.  Mr.  Pendarves,  it  is  said, 
had  made  a  will  leavintj^  iier  his  estates  in 
Cornwall ;  but  as  he  died  before  signing 
it,  they  descended  to  Mrs.  Basset. 

During  the  early  years  of  her  widow- 
hood, Mrs.  Pendarves'found  a  home  with 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Stanley.  When  not 
with  them,  she  was  visiting  her  mother  at 
Gloucester,  for  Mrs.  Granville  —  herself 
now  a  widow  —  had  left  Buckland  and 
settled  there.  The  Stanleys  were  anxious 
that  their  niece  should  re-marry  suitably; 
but  past  experience  in  matrimony  had 
made  her  difficult  to  please,  and  above  all 
things  cautious.  She  sought  not  admir- 
ers. **  I  will  have  you  know,'*  she  remarks 
to  her  sister,*  "that  I  have  a  forbidding 
way,  and  make  them  keep  their  distance." 
Yet  in  this  armor  of  indifference  there 
was  a  spot  uncovered,  and  thereat  Cupid 
discharged  an  arrow  which  went  home. 
She  had  for  some  time  been  acquainted 
with  Lord  Baltimore,!  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  "very  handsome,  genteel,  po- 
lite, and  unaffected."  That  she  yielded 
her  heart,  by  insensible  degrees,  wholly 
to  him,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  it  seems 
likely,  too,  that  at  first  he  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  her.  In  the  progress  of  a  lin- 
gering courtship,  he  discovered  that  she 
was  far  poorer  than  he  had  been  led  to 
suppose.  This  cooled  his  ardor,  and,  in 
the  end,  he  threw  her  over  in  a  manner 
l)eculiarly  heartless.  Lady  Stanley*s 
death  occurred  about  the  same  time.  The 
double  blow  prostrated  Mary,  and  she  lay 
in  a  nervous  fever  for  several  days.  In 
her  illness,  she  was  tenderly  nursed  by  a 
friend  of  hers.  Miss  Donnellan,  a  daughter 
of  a  former  lord  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Ireland.  Miss  Donnellan, 
older  than  her  friend  by  some  years,  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  good  sense, 
large  sympathy,  and  amiable  disposition. 
She  carried  Mary  off,  when  sufficiently 
recovered,  to  Richmond,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  recent 
troubles.  In  this  she  almost  succeeded  ; 
but  finding  the  cure  still  incomplete,  she 
insisted  on  taking  her  to  Ireland,  and  try- 
ing what  an  entire  change  of  air  and  scene 
would  do.  Her  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Clay- 
ton, had  been  just  appointed  Bishop  of 
Killala,  and,  with  Mrs.  Clayton,  had  taken 
up  his  abode  in  Dublin.  As  Miss  Don- 
Dellan*s  proposal  was  followed  by  a  press- 

•  Anne  Granville,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dewes. 
t   1  he  Colveris,  Eiirls  of  Uaitimurc,  are  a  family  now 
exiiuct 


ing  invitation   from   the  bishop  and  his 
wife,  Mary  agreed  to  make  the  journey. 

Everybody  who  knows  Dublin,  knows 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  commonly  called 
Stephen's  Green,  or  still  more  commonly 
—  by  citizens  of  the  baser  sort  —  Ste- 
phens's Green.  It  is  reputed  the  largest 
square  in  Europe,  being  a  good  English 
mile  in  circumference.  Many  are  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  since  first  laid 
out  in  1680.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a 
fine  unenclosed  recreation  ground,  well 
planned,  and  well  tended;  but  when  Mrs. 
Pendarves  first  saw  it,  its  appearance  was 
different.  The  centre  was  a  swamp 
where,  in  winter,  a  quantity  of  snipe  con- 
gregated.* A  double  row  of  spreading 
lime-trees  bordered  its  four  sides,  one  of 
which,  known  as  Beaux  Walk,  was  a  favor- 
ite lounge  for  fashionable  idlers.  Here 
stood  Bihhop  Clayton's  residence,  a  large 
building,  with  a  front  (according  to  Mrs. 
Pendarves)  like  that  of  Devonshire  House 
in  Piccadilly.  It  was  splendidly  furnished. 
The  owners  lived  in  a  style  which  proves 
that  Irish  prelates  of  that  day  were  not  all 
given  to  self-abnegation,  and  mortification 
of  the  flesh.  At  a  review  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Mrs.  Clayton's  equipage  was  almost 
as  grand  as  that  of  the  lady  lieutenant. 
She  gave  crowded  assemblies  every 
Wednesday,  and  treated  her  guests  to 
cards,  music,  and  an  abundant  supper. 

Mrs.  Pendarves,  when  she  landed  on 
Irish  soil,  determined  to  leave  ail  bitter 
memories  behind,  and  freely  enjoy  what 
innocent  pleasures  came  in  her  way.  She 
was  attracted  by  the  Irish.  "There  is  a 
heartiness  among  them,"  she  declares, 
*'that  is  more  like  Cornwall  than  any  I 
have  known,  and  great  sociableness.^'  In- 
stead of  remaining  among  them  for  six 
months,  as  she  had  intended,  she  re- 
mained eighteen.  Dancing  was  her  de- 
light, and  dancing  was  a  more  serious  un- 
dertaking then  than  it  is  now.  Dancers 
set  about  their  work  with  an  earnestness, 
an  energy,  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause.  •*  We 
began  before  eleven,  and  held  briskly  to 
it  till  half  an  hour  after  two,"  writes  she, 
referring  to  one  of  the  many  balls  she  at- 
tended. **  We  were  nine  couple  of  aa 
clever  dancers  as  ever  eye  beheld,  though 
I  say  it  that  should  not." 

She  was  present  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  the  Duchess  of  Dor- 
set, at  the  Castle  in  March,  1732,  and  was 


*  Harris,  in  his  "  History  of  Dublin,*'  alludes  to  the 
presence  of  swamp  and  snipe  in  the  middle  of  the 
green,  as  "  an  a(;reeable  and  most  uncommon  Circum- 
stance, not  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  any  other  great 
city  in  the  world." 
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there  a  witness  of  a  most  undignified 
scramble  among  the  guests.  The  supper- 
room,  it  would  seem,  had  been  prepared 
upon  a  novel  plan  by  order  of  the  duchess, 
who  rejoiced  in  novelties.  A  holly-tree, 
illuminated  by  innumerable  wax  tapers, 
stood  in  the  centre.  This  was  encom- 
passed by  a  solid  circle,  formed  of  tables 
groaninu^  beneath  the  most  tempting  vi- 
ands :  then  came  a  space  occupied  by  ser- 
vants; and  then  a  second  rampart  of  ta- 
bles, on  which  it  was  intended  that  the 
good  things  should  be  consumed.  A  ru- 
mor of  these  preparations  reached  the 
ball-room,  and  inflamed  the  minds  df  the 
impetuous  and  the  greedy.  Our  fair  in- 
formant gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
result :  — 

When  the  doors  were  first  opened,  the  hurly- 
burly  is  not  to  be  described :  squalling,  shriek- 
ing, all  sorts  of  noises ;  some  ladies  lost  their 
lappets,  others  were  trod  upon.  Poor  Lady 
Santry  almost  lost  her  breach  in  the  scuffle, 
and  fanned  herself  two  hours  before  she  could 
recover  herself  enough  to  know  if  she  was  dead 
or  alive.  I  and  my  company  were  more  dis- 
creet than  to  go  with  the  torrent :  we  staid  till 
people  had  satisfied  their  curiosity  and  hunger, 
and  then  took  a  quiet  view  of  the  famous  tree 
which  occasioned  more  rout  than  it  was  worth. 

At  length  the  season  with  its  riot  and 
racket  came  to  an  end,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves  was  not  sorry  to  set  out  with  the 
bishop  and  Mrs.  Clayton  for  his  lordship's 
diocese,  Killala,  in  County  Mayo.  They 
proceeded  by  easy  stages,  halting  at  sev- 
eral country  houses  on  the  way.  At 
Dangan,  in  Meath,  the  home  of  the  Wes- 
leys  —  or  Wellesleys,  as  they  now  call 
themselves  —  they  spent  some  agreeable 
days.  The  house  is  now  a  ruin,  silent 
and  sad;  but  in  1732,  there  were  few 
merrier  abodes  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 
Everything  that  art,  assisted  by  money, 
could  achieve,  had  been  done  to  embellish 
the  grounds.  There  were  avenues  closed 
by  temples,  that  looked  very  well  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  rather  less  well  when  you 
approached  them;  mounds  crowned  by 
obelisks  commemorating  nothing  in  par- 
ticular; groves  inhabited  by  nude  nymphs 
benignly  indifferent  to  variations  in  cli- 
mate. There  were  no  less  than  three 
canals,  and  a  lake  twenty-six  acres  in  ex- 
tent. On  these  floated  Doats  and  barges 
of  all  sizes,  and  —  wonder  of  wonders  1  — 
a  man-of-war  in  miniature,  complete  in 
every  detail.  Within  the  mansion,  Mr. 
Wesley,*  the  owner,  provided  for  the 
comfort  and  diversion  of  his  friends. 

*  He  was  jpandlather  of  the  first  Duke  of  Welling- 


There  is  a  charming  large  hall  with  an  organ 
and  harpsichord,  where  all  the  company  meet 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  be  together,  and 
where  music,  dancing,  shuttlecock,  draughts, 
and  prayers,  take  their  turn.  The  hours  for 
eating  are  ten,  three,  and  ten  again. 

Our  travellers  were  quite  as  hospitably, 
though  less  grandly,  entertained  else- 
where. Many  of  the  residences  she  saw 
struck  Mrs.  Pendarves  as  mean  and 
poorly  furnished.  But  the  owners,  she 
says,  **  make  it  up  in  eating  and  drinking. 
I  have  not  seen  less  than  fourteen  dishes 
of  meat  for  dinner,  and  seven  for  supper, 
during  our  journey."  To  this  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  afforded  a  painful 
contrast.  **  The  poverty  of  the  people,  as 
I  have  passed  through  the  country,  has 
made  my  heart  ache.  I  never  saw  great- 
er appearance  of  misery."  Killala  was 
reached  at  last.  It  was  the  bishop's  first 
visit,  and  he  and  his  companions  were 
favorably  impressed  by  the  place.  The 
house  was  an  unpretending  edifice,  but 
roomy  and  in  good  repair.  A  modest 
little  church  did  duty  for  a  cathedral,  and 
there,  in  place  of  the  chanting  of  a  choir, 
was  hymn-singing  of  a  primitive  sort. 
The  month  of  June  was  almost  over,  and 
the  weather  was  superb.  Mrs.  Pendarves, 
with  her  usual  companions  (Misses  Don- 
nellan  and  Forth,  and  the  bishop's  chap- 
lain), were  out  of  doors  all  day.  What 
delightful  rambles  they  had  along  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  what  explorings  of 
mysterious  caves,  what  scrambles  over 
rocks,  what  pleasant  rests  in  some  chosen 
spot,  whence  they  could  watch  the  long 
Atlantic  rollers  crashing  on  the  beach! 
The  annual  fair  of  Killala  took  place  dur- 
ing their  stay.  There  were  horse-races 
on  the  strand,  followed  by  contests  of 
various  sorts.  It  happened  to  be  .Mrs. 
Clayton's  birthday.  She  attended  the 
races  in  her  coach-and-six.  Afterwards, 
she  and  the  other  ladies,  having  tricked 
themselves  out  in  all  their  finery,  took 
their  seats  on  a  row  of  chairs  before  the 
episcopal  residence.  The  townspeople 
then  approached,  to  make  .Mrs.  Clayton 
their  compliments,  which  she  received 
very  graciously.  A  bonfire  and  illumina- 
tions brought  the  fun  to  an  end.* 

ton,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  Maryborough,  and 
the  first  Lord  Cowley. 

•  Sixty-six  years  later,  Killala  was  the  ftcene  of  dif- 
ferent duines.  In  August,  179S,  a  force  of  a  thousand 
French,  under  command  of  General  Humbert,  landed 
there,  in  order  to  assist  the  rebellion.  As  their  a|>- 
pearance  was  unexpected,  there  were  only  a  handful 
of  Leinster  fencibles,  and  the  local  yeomanry,  to  o|>- 
pose  them.  These  made  some  show  of  resistance,  but 
finally  took-  to  their  heels,  while  the  general  proceeded 
to  install  himself,  bis  ttafif,  and  the  prisoners  he  had 
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Shortly  after  her   arrival    in    Ireland,  back  in  England,  a  correspondence  was 

Mrs.  Pendarves  had  made  the  acquaint-  opened  between    her  and   the  dean,   in 

ance   of   Dr.  Delany,  a   senior  fellow  of  which,   as   was   the   custom   of  the  day, 

Trinity  College,  and  a  man  of  considera-  elaborate  compliments  were  interchanged. 

ble  note  both  as  clergyman  and  scholar.  Swift  was  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  in- 

He  was  then  unmarried,  and  livin*?  with  cense  which  Mrs.  Pendarves  burnt  before 

his   friend   Dr.  Helsham,  a  physician  of  him;  but  for  her  it  must  have  been  grati- 

eminence,  at  a  villa  they  had  built  close  fyino^  to  receive  such  discriminating  praise 

to  Glasnevin.     As  it  was  their  joint  prop-  as  this:  — 

erty,   they   named   it   Hel-Del-Ville  ;   but  vt^.u:„„  „^^^o  ^^  o«  ,^,.^u  «,:»u  ,-i,»;,^«  *^ 

^L  •'V     ^  -^   1,  1  1         1      .                             .  IMothmg  vexes  me  so  much  with  relation  to 

the  first  syllable— having,  as  we  are  in-  ^^^  ^^  j^at,  with  all  mv  disposition  to  find 
lormed,  a  »» strange  association  —was  faults.  I  was  never  once  able  to  fix  upon  any- 
dropped,  and  the  name  became  Delville.  thing  that  I  could  find  amiss,  although  I 
Dr.  Helsham*s  share  in  the  property  watched  you  narrowly;  for  when  I  found  we 
ceased  in  1732,  in  which  year  Dr.  Deiany  were  to  lose  you  soon,  I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears 
married  Mrs.  Tennison,  a  wealthy  widow,  always  upon  you,  in  hopes  that  you  would  make 
When  this  happened,  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  some  dou/ac/^.  It  is,  you  know,  a  French 
at  Killala,  and  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  ^^'^^  ^"d  signifies  a  sudden  jerk  from  a  horse's 
sister,  she  makes  passing  mention  of  the  ^""^^^  feet  which  you  did  not  expect,  because 
»  Tu  T^  1  •  •.•  vou  thought  hi ni  for  some  months  a  sober  am- 
event.     The  Delanys  were  m  a  position  '^^,     ^,^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^j 

to   be  hospitable,  and  they  gave  dinner-  lajies  whom  I  chose  for  friends.     In  a  week, 

parties   at   which   all   the    notabilities   of  a  month,  or  a  year,  hardly  one  of  them  failed 

Dublin,  headed  by  Dean  Svyift,  appeared  to  give  me  a  lfou/a</e.    Therefore  I  command 

in  turn.    In  January,  1733,  .Mrs.  Pendarves  you  will  obey  my  orders  in  coming  over  hither 

and  Miss  Donnellan  dined  with  them,and  again  for  one  whole  year;  after  which,  upon 

met    Swift,    Lord    Orrery,    Dr.  Helsham,  the  first /w//^<^  you  make,  I  will  give  you  my 

and    Miss  Frances   Kelly,  a  young  lady  pass  to  be  gone.* 

with  whom  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  From  this  time  Mrs.  Pendarves.  with- 

carrying  on  the  same  sort  of  intellectual  out  losing  any   of  her   natural   cheerful- 

fiirtation  as  he  had  done  with  the  unhap-  ness.  became   more   serious.      It   struck 

py  Esther  Vanhomrigh.     Mrs.  Pendarves  her  that  her  life  hitherto  had  been  in  a 

listened  with  pleasure  to  the  brilliant  con-  measure   trifled   away;    that   there    were 

versaiion  going  forward,  hardly  venturing,  ^ore  profitable  occupations  than  dancing, 

herself,  to  make  a  remark.     Yet  without  dealing  cards,  or  choosing  the  color  of  a 

her  knowing  it,  the  dean  was  observing  new  gown.     She  set  diligently  to  work  at 

her  approvingly.     She  met  him  again  be-  the  task  of  self-improvement.     She  read 

neath  the  same  roof,  soon  after,  and  made  much,  and  contrived  to  remember   what 

progress  in  his  favor.  she  read;   she  look   lessons  in  painting. 

He  was  in  very  good  humor  [she  writes],  ^or  which  she   had   a   talent   of  the   first 

He  calls  himself  my  "master,"  and  corrects  order;  her  music,  too,  was  not  forgotten; 

me  when  I  speak  bad  English,  or  do  not  pro-  a  graver  tone  pervaded   her  letters.     She 

nounce  my  words  distinctly.     I  wish  he  lived  entered  into  the  gaieties  of  London  with 

in  England:    I  should  not  only  have  a  great  something  of  her  old  zest,  yet  often  she 

deal  of  entertainment  from  him  but  improve-  looked  back  with  vearnini£  to  the  days  she 

ment.  .       -^    .         »                   J 

Swift,  in  short,  had  enrolled  her  among 
his  disciples.  She  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  '*  Witty  Club,"  of 
which  Mesdames  Grierson,  Piikington, 
Sican,  and  Miss  Kelly  were  the  female 
lights.    Two  months  later,  when  she  was 


had  spent  in  Ireland. 

The  cold  weather  [she  writes  to  Dean  Swift] 
has,  I  suppose,  jrathered  together  Dr.  Delany*s 
set :  the  next  time  you  meet,  may  I  l^eg  the 
favor  to  make  my  compliments  .icccptabie  ?  I 
recollect  no  entertainment  with  so  much  pleas- 
ure as  what  I  received  from  that  company  ;  it 
has  made  me  very  sincerely  lament  the  many 
hours  of  my  life  that  I  have  lost  in  insignificant 
conversation. 


captured,  in  the  bIshop*s  house,  whither  a  crowd  of 

loval  Protestant  inhabitants  had  already  fled  for  refuge. 

Although  the  general  civilly  assured  them  that  there 

was  no  need  for  alarm^  the  bishop,  his  family,  and  the 

poor  people  claiming  his  protection,  passed  a  miserable 

night,  crowded  together  in   the  attics.      "The  whole 

house,"  he  says,  in  an  account  he  wrote  of  the  affair, 

"resounded  like  a  Bedlam,  with  the  loquacity  of  the 

Frenchmen  below,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 

fugitives  above."     Humbert  and  his  followers  had  but 

a  brief  success.     Soon  afterwards  as  is  well  known, 

they  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  to  General  Lake,  I      *  Extract  from  letter  from  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick*i» 

and  the  excitement  at  Kiliala  subsided*  I  dated  October  7,  17^4. 


In  a  later  letter,  the  following  message 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  post- 
script :  — 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  all  friends  that  re- 
member me,  but  particularly  to  Dr.  Deiany, 
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In  the  absence  of  any  portrait  of  Patrick 
Delany,  or  description  of  his  personal 
appearance,  there  rises  to  the  imagina- 
tion a  genial-visaged  person,  with  much 
breadth  of  body,  and  expansiveness  of 
manner.  He  spoke  with  a  brogue,  no 
doubt ;  but  a  brogue,  when  not  noisy,  is 
persuasive.  At  the  literary  meetings  at 
his  house,  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  been 
struck  by  the  influence  his  kindness  and 
urbanity  gave  him  over  the  assembled 
wits,  who  occasionally  fell  to  wrangling. 
The  doctor,  at  the  same  time,  had  found 
the  English  widow  as  attractive  as  did  all 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. In  1740  he  lost  his  wife.  He  felt 
the  loneliness  of  his  position  acutely.  He 
had  been  more  than  two  years  a  widower, 
when,  happening  to  be  in  England,  he 
plucked  up  courage  to  address  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves a  letter,  in  which  he  laid  himself, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  at  her  feet. 
Predisposed  as  she  was  in  his  favor,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  she  was  moved  by  his 
urgent,  yet  modest,  appeal.  Her  heart 
consented  unhesitatingly;  but  the  ap- 
proval of  relations  —  mother,  brother, 
aristocratic  cousins— had  to  be  sought. 
Thence  arose  obstruction.  Dr.  Delany, 
though  a  man  of  worth,  had  no  ancient 
lineage  to  boast  of.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  from  being  a  humble 
sizar  at  Trinity  College,  had  risen  to  a 
fellowship.  She,  to  whose  hand  he  as- 
pired, could  trace  her  descent  from  Rollo, 
first  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  more 
or  less  connected  with  some  of  the  haugh- 
tiest nobles  in  the  land.  Mrs.  Granville's 
consent  was  obtained  at  last,  but  not  that 
of  Bernard  Granville,  with  whom  pride  of 
birth  was  a  ruling  instinct.  As  this  last 
was  not  absolutely  essential,  the  marriage 
took  place  quietly  in  London,  in  June, 
1743.  The  Delanys  remained  in  England 
for  a  year,  during  which  Mrs.  Delany  lost 
no  opportunity  of  making  her  husband 
known  to  her  relations  and  friends  — 
even  those  who  had  been  most  strongly 
opposed  to  her  marriage.  She  exerted 
all  her  interest  among  them  in  his  behalf, 
for  he  had  an  eye  to  preferment  in  the 
Church.  Her  efforts  were  rewarded  in 
the  following  year,  by  his  being  appointed 
Dean  of  Down. 

She  had  a  very  agreeable  recollection 
of  Delville,  her  husband's  residence  at 
Glasnevin ;  but  the  place  appeared  to 
have  acquired  new  beauties  when  she  en- 
tered it  as  its  mistress.*  It  was  pleasure 
to  roam  from  room  to  room,  deciding  on 

*  Glasnevin  may  be  considered  a  classic  district,  asso- 
dated,  as  it  is,  with  the  names  of  Tickell,  Addison, 
^wiit,  Sheridan,  Steele,  and  Parnell. 


improvements  and  alterations;  to  linger 
at  the  windows  which  commanded  a  view 
of  Dublin  Bay  filled  with  shipping,  of 
Dublin  itself,  and  a  bold  mountain  back- 
ground. The  garden,  too,  though  limited 
in  extent,  and  formally  planned,  had  its 
charms.  Mrs.  Delany  delighted  in  sum- 
mer-houses, rustic  temples,  points  of  view, 
and  such  surprises. 

One  seat  particularly  [she  writes]  I  am  very 
fond  of  in  a  nut  grove;  also  the  "beggar's 
hut,"  which  is  a  seat  in  a  rock ;  on  the  top  are 
bushes  of  all  kinds,  that  bend  over :  it  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  cunning  wild  path,  thick  set 
with  trees,  and  it  overlooks  the  brook,  which 
entertains  you  with  a  purling  rill.  The  little 
robins  are  as  fond  of  this  seat  as  we  are.  It 
just  holds  the  Dean  and  myself. 

One  advantage  of  the  dean's  appoint- 
ment was  that  it  did  not  oblige  him  to 
absent  himself  wholly  from  Delville.  Oc- 
casional visits  to  Down  were  of  course 
necessary,  and  on  one  of  these  he  and  his 
wife  soon  set  out.  They  were  distressed 
by  the  condition  in  which  they  found  the 
place.  The  previous  dean  had  spent  only 
two  days  there,  during  the  six  years  that 
he  held  his  appointment.  Numbers  of 
the  Protestant  poor,  receiving  no  attention 
from  the  perpetual  curate,  had  become 
Dissenters.  The  church,  a  fine  building, 
seemed  in  danger  of  tumbling  down.  The 
state  of  the  gaol  was  lamentable,  there 
being  no  provision  for  a  chaplain,  to  see 
after  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  heathen 
there  collected.  To  the  amelioration  of 
this  state  of  things  the  good  dean  applied 
himself  with  zeal,  and  was  ably  seconded 
by  his  wife.  Pending  the  erection  of  a 
Deanery  House,  they  lived  at  a  hired 
place  named  Hollymount,  and  there  Mrs. 
Delany  might  often  have  been  discovered 
**  stitching  at  shirts  and  shifts  for  the 
poor  naked  wretches  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." Meantime,  she  listened  to  the 
playing  of  an  Irish  harper,  who  formed 
one  of  the  household. 

But  wherever  she  went,  whether  on 
journeys  to  the  north,  or  on  occasional 
trips  to  England,  she  was  never  so  happy 
as  at  Delville.  There  were  her  friends 
and  occupations.  She  was  never  for  a 
moment  idle.  When  not  employed  at 
painting,  drawing,*  or  music,  she  was 
performing  miracles  of  embroidery,  or 
decorating  her  walls  and  ceilings  with 
delicate  shell-work  of  her  own  invention. 
Nor  was  she  above  assisting  her  maids  in 

•  Her  execution  in  crayons  was  not  to  be  matched* 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  refused  to  believe  that  a  copy  she 

had  made  of  Furini's  Sigismunda  was  not  an  oil  paints 

in^.    The  glass,  which  covered  it,  had  to  be  removed, 

I  before  be  could  perceive  his  error. 
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kitchen  and  storeroom.  With  all  this 
she  found  time  to  discuss  the  newest 
literature,  and  write  arausinor  letters  by 
every  post  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Dewes. 
In  her  garden  she  was  equally  active, 
and  there  her  industry  was  rewarded 
by  an  abundance  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Society,  moreover,  had  its  claims,  and 
she  and  the  dean  entertained  liberally. 
We  hear  of  parties  of  ten,  sixteen,  or 
even  twentv,  to  dinner  at  a  time.  For 
a  dozen  people,  surely  this  fare  seems 
more  than  enough,  —  turkeys,  partridges, 
pigeons,  sweetbreads,  boiled  neck  of  mut- 
ton, loin  of  veal,  venison  pasty,  and  col- 
lared pig,  not  to  mention  divers  sweet 
dishes  that  make  the  mouth  water  to  read 
of.  The  guests  at  Delville  were  of  every 
grade  and  age.  Now  we  read  of  the 
elegant  Lord  Chesterfield  *  coming  there 
from  the  Castle  to  breakfast,  admiring  the 
grounds,  chatting  of  poets  and  poetry 
with  the  dean,  and  listening  enraptured 
(he  had  no  ear  for  music,  be  it  noted!) 
while  his  hostess  fingered  the  harpsi- 
chord. Again,  there  is  mention  of  a  troop 
of  young  people  bidden  to  a  dance.  In 
this  Mrs.  Delany  joined,  showing  that  she 
had  lost  none  of  her  old  agility  and  grace, 
while  the  dean  looked  on,  as  well  amused 
as  anybody.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to 
encourage  native  manufactures.  At  a 
time  when  prejudice  ran  high  in  favor  of 
foreign  silks  and  brocades,  she  appeared 
at  a  viceregal  reception  in  an  "  Irish  pop- 
lin mdTtteau  and  petticoat,  and  head  of 
Irish  work."  Hands  were  raised  in  depre- 
cation of  such  singularity;  but  her  exam- 
ple had  its  effect.  A  rage  for  poplins  and 
Limerick  point  set  in  immediately. 

No  two  people  could  have  been  better 
suited  to  one  another  than  the  dean  and 
his  wife.  He  treated  her  with  a  respect 
that  almost  amounted  to  adoration,  with  a 
grateful  tenderness  that  deepened  as  time 
went  on.  That  she  had  no  cause  to  re- 
gret her  choice  may  be  gathered  from  her 
own  words :  — 

.  I  could  not  have  been  so  happy  with  any 
man  in  the  world  as  the  person  I  am  now 
united  to.  His  real  benevolence  of  heart,  the 
great  delight  he  takes  in  making  every  one 
happy  alKJUt  him,  is  a  disposition  so  uncom- 
mon, that  I  would  not  change  that  one  circum- 
stance of  ha])piness  for  all  the  riches  and  great- 
ness in  the  world. 

They  had  been  nine  years  married,  when 
the  sunshine  of  their  life  was  clouded  by 
the  dean's  becoming  involved  in  a  worry- 
ing law-suit  with  the  relatives  of  his  first 

*  He  was  appointed  riceroy  in  1745. 
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wife,  Mrs.  Tennison.  That  ladv  had  left 
him  the  bulk  of  her  property,  a  fact  which 
certain  of  the  Tennison  family  could  not 
get  over.  At  length  they  brought  a  charge 
of  "spoliation  "  against  him,  alleging  that 
he  had  suppressed,  or  made  away  with,  aa 
important  paper  connected  with  the  de- 
ceased's will.  The  dean,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  was  guiltless  of  any  such  deed; 
but  proof  of  his  innocence  was  not  im- 
mediately forthcoming.  The  Tennisons 
went  to  law.  The  case  came  on  in  the 
Dublin  courts,  and  dragged  its  slow  length 
over  six  years.  It  went  against  the  de- 
fendant in  Ireland;  but  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  English  House  of  Lords. 
They  ruled,  in  the  end,  that  a  compromise 
should  be  come  to  between  the  contending 
partiei>.  This  decision,  together  with  the 
heavy  law  expenses  incurred  in  the  suit, 
greatly  impoverished  the  dean.  His  char- 
acter, however,  was  wholly  cleared  from 
the  imputation  the  Tennisons  thought  to 
cast  on  it. 

During  this  period  of  protracted  anxiety, 
Mrs.  Delany  displayed  a  cheerfulness,  a 
hopefulness,  truly  admirable.  Above  all 
things  she  prized  her  husband's  integrity. 
"  Surely,"  she  exclaims,  "the  dean's  inno- 
cence and  worth  must  prevail  at  last!" 
So  they  did,  but  not  before  her  heart  had 
been  sorely  wrung.  Far  keener  sorrows 
soon  followed.  Mrs.  Dewes,  who  had 
been  for  long  an  invalid,  died  in  1761. 
Some  time  before,  the  good  dean  himself 
had  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  left 
him  sadly  broken.  In  176S,  he  too  paid 
the  debt  of  nature. 

After  this,  Delville  —  "  that  sweet  dwell- 
ing," as  she  calls  it  —  was  sold,  and  Mrs. 
Delany  lived  either  at  her  own  house  in 
St.  James's  Place  in  London,  or  at  Bul- 
strode  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  home  of 
her  most  cherished  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
Portland.  She  and  the  duchess  were  ia 
perfect  sympathy.  Their  friendship  was 
of  old  standing.  Their  tastes  were  alike, 
as  were  their  studies,  occupations,  and 
accomplishments.  The  fact  of  circum- 
stances having  so  long  kept  them  apart, 
seemed  but  to  strengthen  the  bond  be- 
tween them  now.  Mrs.  Delany's  indus- 
trious habits  did  not  relax  as  she  grew 
old.  She  was  already  in  her  seventy- 
second  year  when  she  commenced,  more 
by  accident  than  design,  the  formation  of 
her  remarkable  Flora,  which  consisted  of 
models  of  flowers  cut  out  in  paper  leaf  by 
leaf,  shaped,  colored,  and  put  together,  ia 
such  exact  imitation  of  nature,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  the  false  from  the  real.  In 
the  space  of  ten  years,  working  only  at 
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odd  moments,  she  had  completed  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  plants,  and  the  work 
was  then  onlv  abandoned  from  failing 
sight.  Nobocfy  but  one  with  her  taste, 
neatness  of  hand,  accuracy  of  eye,  and 
knowledge  of  botany,  could  have  wrought 
so  thoroughly.  The  performance  gained 
her  00  little  lame. 

George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  often 
came  over  from  Windsor  to  visit  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  at  Bulstrode.  There 
Mrs.  Delany  was  presented  to  their  Maj- 
esties, who  took  a  strong  interest  in  her 
from  the  first,  and  showed  her  an  affec- 
tionate attention  infinitely  to  their  credit. 
When  death  deprived  her  of  the  duchess, 
their  kindnesses  redoubled.  The  king 
assigned  her,  for  her  use  as  a  summer 
residence,  a  furnished  house  at  Windsor, 
adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  Castle.  He 
also,  as  her  means  were  limited,  conferred 
OD  her  a  pension  of  ;f  300  a  year  out  of 
the  privy  purse.  He  and  the  queen  used 
to  visit  her  daily,  without  ceremony. 
**  They  take  me  as  they  find  me,'*  she 
writes,  "  not  suffering  anybody  to  give  me 
notice  of  their  being  come." 

Id  August,  1787,  the  year  before  her 
death,  she  dictated  a  letter  to  one  of  her 
old  Irish  friends,  Mrs.  F.  Hamilton,  in 
reading  which,  we  come  across  the  follow- 
ing charming  scene :  — 

Most  evenings,  at  half  an  hour  past  seven,  I 
go  to  Miss  Uurney*s  apartment ;  and  when  the 
Royal  Family  return  from  the  terrace,  the  King 
or  one  of  the  Princesses  (generally  the  young- 
est. Princess  Amelia,  just  four  years  old)  comes 
into  the  room,  takes  me  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
me  into  the  drawing-room,  where  there  is  a 
chair  ready  for  me  by  the  Queen's.  A  vacant 
chair  is  left  for  the  King  whenever  he  pleases 
to  sit  down  on  it. 

And  so,  while  she  sits  between  the  king 
and  queen,  with  little  Princess  Amelia 
standing  at  her  knees  and  gazing  up  fondly 
into  her  face,  we  will  leave  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Delany. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
THE  FIRST  WARNING. 

In  the  poem  of  "  The  Three  Warnings,*' 
ascribed  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  but  concerning 
which  it  is  ungallantly  suggested,  since  it 
is  "so  inferior  to  her  other  compositions," 
that  Johnson  must  have  helped  her  in  it, 
there  seems  to  me  an  error  or  two,  even  if 
he  did.  The  hero,  Dodson  —  was  ever 
such  a  name  given  to  hero  before?  —  is 
first  presented  to  us  as  a  '*  jocund  bride- 


groom," who,  when  Death  looks  in  upon 
him,  very  naturally  observes  :  — 

Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard. 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
This  is  my  wedding  day,  you  know. 

Moved  by  this  argument,  Death  promises 
not  to  call  again  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  send  '*  three 
warnings  beforehand."  He  calls  in  Dod- 
son*s  eightieth  year  —  a  proof  of  modera- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  grisly  majesty 
which  is  not  appreciated. 

"  So  soon  returned  ! "  old  Dodson  cries, 
"  So  soon  d'ye  call  it  ?  "  Death  replies ; 
"  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest ; 

Since  I  was  here  before 
*Tis  six-and-thirty  years  at  least, 

And  you  are  now  fourscore." 

So  that  the  poetess  makes  the  *' jocund 
bridegroom  "  no  less  than  forty-four  on 
his  marriage  day  —  presumably  his  first 
one.  This  is  surely  not  poetical  justice 
—  to  the  bride.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Thrale 
makes  another  and  a  graver  error  in  the 
character  of  her  first  warning;  which  she 
makes  to  be  lameness.  This  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  human 
life  at  all.  It  should  have  been  failure  of 
memory;  and  if  Dodson  had  been  half  as 
sharp  as  Dodson  and  Fogg  were,  he  might 
have  pleaded  it  with  success.  When 
Death  reminded  him  of  his  previous  visit, 
he  should  have  boldly  said  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  the  circumstance,  and  in- 
sisted on  a  written  notice  and  starting  de 
novo*  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
except  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  or 
of  intoxication,  one's  memory  goes  before 
one's  legs.  And  even  while  we  possess 
it,  how  partial  it  is!  The  scientific  writ- 
ers upon  this  subject  take  little  note  of 
this,  and  seem  to  attribute  its  absence  In 
certain  particulars  to  disease;  but,  if  so. 
there  must  be  a  good  many  diseased 
memories.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  remember  a  single 
date,  save  that  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
for  which  averse  in  Valpy's  **Chronolo- 

gy."- 

In  years  one  thousand  and  sixty>six 

Since  Christ  in  Bethlehem's'manger  lay, 

gave  me  a  particular  clue ;  and  the  year 
1830,  which  has  a  special  significance  for 
me,  as  being  the  epoch  in  which  (as  I 
have  been  informed)  I  myself  began  to 
»•  flourish." 

Cross-examination  in  a  court  of  justice 
has  always  its  terrors;  for  what  chance 
has  even  the  most  blameless  life  against 
the  insinuations  of  a  brutal  and  chartered 
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slanderer?  but  for  me  it  would  be  destruc- 
tion, since,  though  I  remember  the  occur- 
rence of  things,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  as  to  when  they  occurred ;  not  only 
within  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  but 
within  a  decade.  Such  a  question  as 
"Now,  on  your  oath,  sir,  was  it  not  in 
May,  1870,  that  you  made  the  first  attempt 
to  poison  your  grandmother?"  would 
paralyze  me  at  once.  I  should  not  only 
not  know  whether  it  was  in  May  or  March, 
but  should  be  unable  to  indicate  the  date 
within  ten  years.  The  circumstance  itself 
would  no  doubt  recur  to  me  on  having  my 
mental  elbow  thus  brutally  ]o<;ged,  but  as 
to  when  it  took  place,  I  should  be  power- 
less to  help  even  my  own  counsel.  If  the 
judge  insisted,  he  would  have  to  take  his 
choice  between  1066  and  1830,  and  fix  the 
month  as  he  liked.  There  must  be  an 
immense  number  of  people  in  the  same 
unhappy  position  as  myself  in  this  respect, 
and  I  can't  imagine  what  they  do  under 
such  circumstances. 

In  a  recent  trial,  some  poor  wretch  sub- 
jected to  this  torture,  which  is  really  very 
similar  to  the  old  "pressing  to  death," 
produced  in  despair  a  diary.  It  was  of 
course  at  once  suggested  that  it  was 
forged.  Perhaps  it  was ;  but  who  can 
blame  him  ?  I  can  imagine  dates  myself, 
though  I  can  never  remember  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  heaps  of  people 
V  ho  seem  to  remember  nothing  but  dates. 
They  forget  the  point  of  their  stories  alto- 
gether, but  have  all  the  chronological  de- 
tails at  their  fingers'  ends,  or  thereabouts. 
"  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1846,"  they  be- 
gin, "and  rather  late  in  the  autumn  :  yes, 
it  was  in  October,  and  severe  weather  for 
the  time  of  year.  1847,  as  you  no  doubt 
remember  (they  turn  to  me  for  corrobora- 
tion ;  I  gasp  and  nod),  was  particularly 
mild  in  its  autumn,*'  etc.,  etc. 

Good  heavens  !  In  what  pigeon-holes 
in  their  minds  do  they  keep  such  a  fact 
as  that,  and  why  do  they  keep  it  ?  It  is 
this  sort  of  memory  which,  like  a  bad 
shilling,  never  leaves  its  possessor.  Age 
cannot  impair  it,  nor  custom  stale  its  in- 
finite inutility.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
memory  upon  other  matters  leaves  them, 
as  it  leaves  me,  long  before  their  legs.  I 
have  a  relative  who  has  so  many  nephews 
and  nieces  that  she  canU  count  them,  and 
makes  no  effort  to  do  so,  but  with  whom 
the  recollection  of  1846  as  distinguished 
from  1847  with  its  mild  autumn  is  quite 
distinct.  If  an  expectant  juvenile  comes 
to  see  her,  he  is  welcomed  cordially: 
"My  darling  child,  how  well  you  are  look- 
ing, and  how  good  it  is  of  you  to  come 


and  see  your  old  auntie!"  Then  after 
the  cake  and  wine  have  been  partaken  of, 
and  the  two  half-crowns  in  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver paper  duly  pocketed,  she  inquires 
with  tender  curiosity,  "And  now,  my  dear, 
who  are  you?"  I  have  not  got  to  that 
stage  yet  myself,  but  that  is  what  I  am 
coming  to. 

People  don't  lose  their  memory  all  of 
a  sudden,  of  course.  The  commencement 
of  its  failure  is  with  the  small  cards  of  the 
plain  suits :  nobody  (but  your  partner) 
thinks  much  of  that;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  large  cards  and  the  trumps,  you 
had  better  sit  out  and  content  yourself 
with  watching  the  play.  Your  own  part 
in  the  game  of  whist  (and  of  life)  is  over. 
Royal  families  (because  perhaps  in  their 
case  not  to  know  folks  is  a  slight,  and 
therefore  the  art  is  worth  cultivating)  are 
said  to  have  "  an  extraordinary  memory 
for  faces."  I  yield  to  no  crowned  head 
in  Europe  in  this  particular;  I  recognize 
with  ease,  but  I  cannot  identify.  A  man's 
face,  once  seen,  becomes  familiar  to  roe, 
but  not  necessarily  welcome;  I  don't 
know  whose  it  is.  It  may  be  my  Lord 
Thingamy  whom  I  was  so  gratified  by 
meeting  at  What-d'ye-call-um's  the  other 
night,  and  who  conversed  so  affably  upon 
the  weather ;  or  it  may  be  the  young  man 
who  irons  my  hats  at  Lincoln  and  Bea« 
nett's  ;  or  it  may  be  one  of  the  club  wait* 
ers  out  for  a  holiday.  Or,  again,  I  may 
connect  a  man's  face  with  his  individual* 
ity;  know  him  for  my  friend  or  neighbor 
perfectly  well;  but  his  name  escapes  me* 
When  one's  friend  asks  to  be  introduced 
to  another  hitherto  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
you  can't  do  it  for  the  life  of  you,  on 
account  of  this  temporary  oblivion,  it  is 
very  inconvenient.  There  have  been  occa* 
sions  when  I  have  forgotten  them  both  ;  it 
is  then  necessary  to  put  on  an  appearance 
of  excessive  bonhomie^  clap  them  each  oa 
the  back,  and  exclaim,  "You  two  know 
one  another l>y  name,  of  course;"  and  if 
thev  don't  it*s  unfortunate,  but  not  my 
fault.  I  can  remember  good  stories  ;  but, 
unless  the  persons  of  whom  they  are  nar- 
rated are  necessary  to  the  jest,  they  are 
very  apt  to  escape  me. 

There  was  one,  with  more  humor  than 
grace  in  it,  told  of  a  certain  money-lender 
of  the  last  generation.  Finding  myself 
after  dinner  next  to  a  man  very  obnoxious 
to  me,  but  whom,  for  mv  host's  sake,  I 
wished  to  tregt  civilly,  I  favored  him  with 
this  very  anecdote ;  it  was  better,  under 
these  circumstances,  than  conversation, 
and,  dull  as  he  was,  I  felt  it  could  not  fail 
to  tickle  him.    The  e£Eect  was  unmistak* 
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able,  but  it  did  not  take  the  shape  I  ex- 
pected. He  grew  graver  and  graver ;  his 
face  became  a  bluish  purple,  and  his  eyes 
slowly  pushed  themselves  out  of  his  head. 
Then  suddenly  it  flashed  across  me  that 
the  hero  of  this  very  funny,  but  not  com- 
plimentary narrative,  was  his  own  father. 
**  Well,"  he  said  in  an  awful  voice,  as  I 
stopped  short ;  "  what  then  ?  " 

My  brow  was  bedewed  with  horror,  and 
I  seemed  to  see  sparks.  "  My  very  dear 
sir,"  I  said,  **  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
have  drunk  a  little  too  much  wine.  I  have 
dean  forgotten  how  the  story  ended  I " 
But  I  have  not  forgotten  how  near  I  was 
to  telling  it,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  it. 

That  was  an  example  of  memory  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  indeed ;  but  sometimes 
it  arrives  inopportunely.  An  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  who  lived  in  the  days 
when  George  the  Third  was  king,  and  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  him,  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing story.  In  those  good  old  days  a 
title  of  nobility  was  really  worth  some- 
thing, and  fetched  a  good  round  sum.  My 
friend  was  the  youthful  assistantof  a  well- 
known  gentleman.  Major  D.,  who  dealt  in 
such  things;  and  an  excellent  living  he 
made  by  them.  He  was  "attached  to  the 
person  of  his  Majesty  "  (not  without  rea- 
son), and  took  advantage  of  his  position 
to  recommend  his  friends  (and  clients)  to 
"the  fountain  of  honor,"  who  was  far  from 
being  in  good  condition.  He  had  still  his 
wits  about  him,  but  not,  like  his  lords,  **  in 
waiting."  Sometimes  he  would  sign  any- 
thing in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and 
sometimes  refuse  to  stir  a  finger,  and 
make  the  most  embarrassing  inquiries. 
The  major's  business,  therefore,  though 
very  lucrative  when  all  things  went  right, 
was  a  speculative  one,  and  exposed  to  con- 
siderable .risks.  One  day  there  was  a 
baronetcy  "on,"  for  which  a  celebrated 
maker  of  musical  instruments  had  under- 
taken to  pay  handsomely,  and  the  neces- 
sary parchment,  duly  drawn  out,  was  laid 
before  the  king.  His  royal  eye,  wander- 
ing aimlessly  down  the  page,  suddenly  lit 
upon  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  great- 
ness—  some  Erard  or  Broadwood  oTthat 
time  —  and  it  evoked  a  flash  of  memory. 
"  You're  sure  there's  no  piano  in  it.^ "  he 
exclaimed  suddenly.  His  Majesty,  who 
was  a  great  stickler  for  birth,  and  had  a 
corresponding  contempt  for  those  who 
made  their  money  by  trade,  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with  in  such  a  matter ;  and  as  there 
were  a  great  many  pianos  in  it,  the  two 
confederates  had  to  hurriedly  murmur, 
"We  will  make  inquiries,  sire,"  and  roll 
up  the  patent.    That  little  gleam  of  royal 


recollection  cost  the  major  5,000/.,  his  as- 
sistant, my  informant,  his  fee,  and  the 
musical  gentleman  his  baronetcy. 

Judging  from  my  own  case,  since  some 
unlooked-for  return  of  this  departing  at- 
tribute always  delights  my  soul,  the  king 
himself  must  have  been  pleased.  1  can 
imagine  him  saying,  "  By  jingo  I  I  remem- 
bered /^rt/,  though ;  "  and  reflecting  that  he 
was  not  so  very  old  after  all.  Unhappily 
there  is  little  comfort  to  be  drawn  from 
such  occasional  resuscitations.  It  is  only 
that  "  the  shadow  feared  of  man  "  has  had 
his  attention  withdrawn  from  us  for  the 
moment  (probably  to  some  more  advanced 
case),  and  forgets  to  beckon  with  that  in- 
exorable flnger.  It  is  no  use  to  fight 
against  the  ebbing  wave ;  yet  how  some 
people  do  fight  I 

I  was  once  dining  with  a  friend  who  had 
one  other  guest,  whom  I  will  call  B.  This 
gentleman,  after  dinner,  became  extraor* 
dinarily  eloquent  upon  the  agreeable  qual- 
ities of  a  certain  Mr.  C,  who,  according 
to  his  account,  had  been  imported  from 
Cornwall  to  London  solely  for  his  conver- 
sational qualities.  "  His  stories,"  he  said, 
"are  simply  inimitable." 

"  1  suppose  they  are  Cornish  stories," 
observed  our  host,  who,  as  a  denizen  of 
Pall  Mall,  did  not  much  believe,  perhaps, 
in  provincial  celebrities. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  B.  indignantly; 
"they  are  English  stories."  This  state- 
ment, which  suggested  that  we  had 
thought  the  stories  were  in  old  Cornish 
—  an  extinct  dialect  —  tickled  me  im- 
mensely; but,  being  a  very  well-behaved 
individual,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  bis- 
cuits and  kept  my  eyes  on  the  table. 

"And  have  you  heard  any  of  these  ad- 
mirable narratives  ?  "  inquired  our  host. 

"Yes;  lots."  It  struck  me  that  the 
word  "  lots "  sounded  suspiciously  like 
"lotsh  ;  "  but  yet  it  was  impossible  to  im- 
agine B.  Intoxicated:  he  not  only  looked 
as  sober  as  a  judge,  but  he  ivtts  a  judge 
(though,  it  is  true,  only  a  colonial  one), 
and,  though  of  heavy  build  and  dignified 
movement,  he  seemed  the  last  sort  of  per- 
son to  be  overtaken  by  liouor. 

I  think  our  host  noticea  that  something 
was  amiss,  for  he  said,  "  Won't  you  take 
any  more  wine  ?  "  and  half  rose  from  his 
chair  as  if  to  adjourn  to  the  smoking- 
room.  "  Let  me  drink  this  first,'*  said  B. 
with  judicial  gravity,  "before  we  think  of 
any  more.  That  was  a  speech,"  he  add- 
ed with  a  confidential  smile,  "that  was 
made  by  the  old  dean  of  somethino;  or 
another  to  his  host  when  he  wanted  to 
get  him  away  to  the  ladies."    Our  host 
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hastened  to  explain  that  he  had  no  such 
end  in  view ;  nor  indeed  was  it  possible, 
since  we  were  dinincr  at  a  club,  which 
does  not  admit  the  other  sex;  and,  since 
he  found  himself  in  for  it,  returned,  rather 
wickedly,  as  I  thought,  to  the  Cornish- 
man  and  his  stories. 

•*  Perhaps,  my  dear  B.,  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  us  one." 

**  By  all  means ;  I  will.  It  is  not  the 
best  of  them  perhaps;  but  it  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  his  style.*'  Then  he  began.  I 
say  he  began ;  but  in  point  of  fact  he 
never  left  ofiE  beginning.  There  was  an 
innkeeper,  and  a  smuggler,  and  a  miner, 
and  the  first  hint  of  a  wreck,  but  they 
were  mere  skeletons.  The  Cornish  gen- 
tleman's style,  if  it  was  his  style,  was 
certainly  tedious.  It  was  like  drawing  an 
immense  map  of  an  unknown  country  for 
our  instruction,  without  so  much  as  a  post 
town  in  it.  I  did  not  dare  look  up  from 
my  plate.  I  felt  myself  on  the  verge 
of  an  apoplectic  fit  through  suppressed 
laughter,  and  I  knew  that  my  host  was 
suffering  the  same  inconvenience;  he  was 
much  fatter,  and  of  necessity  touched  the 
table,  which  gently  shook  in  sympathy 
with  his  inward  agonies.  Suddenly  the 
judge  ceased  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  then,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  my 
host's  foot  (he  was  stretching  his  legs  for 
a  momentary  relief  to  the  mental  tension) 
touched  my  own.  Then  we  both  burst 
out  into  inextinguishable  mirth.  For  my 
part  I  could  not  have  avoided  it  had  B. 
been  the  pope.  What  added  to  my  hilar- 
ity was  the  desperate  efforts  of  our.  host  to 
apologize,  which,  themselves  interrupted 
by  spasms  of  laughter  on  his  own  part, 
were  received  by  B.  with  imperturbable 
gravity.  He  did  not  give  one  the  impres- 
sion of  being  annoyed  at  all,  but  merely  as 
biding  his  time  for  some  full  and  complete 
explanation.  At  last  his  opportunity  ar- 
rived. **  I  am  aware,'*  he  said,  **  my  good 
friends,  that  I  have  somehow  forgotten 
the  point  of  what  I  give  you  my  honor  is 
a  most  interesting  story,  but  j^ivg  me  one 
more  chance^'* 

Anything  more  pathetic  I  never  heard. 
It  reduced  our  mirth  to  sober  limits  at 
once,  and  then  he  began  again.  As  I  live 
by  bread  (and  little  else)  the  innkeeper, 
the  smuggler,  the  miner,  and  the  first  hint 
of  the  wreck  that  never  was  to  come  off, 
were  all  planned  out  again,  and  he  came 
to  a  full  stop  precisely  and  exactly  at  the 
same  moment  as  before.  I  don't  know 
what  powers  of  narration  the  Cornish  gen- 
tleman really  did  possess,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  no  **  twice-told  tale  "  of  his  or 


any  other  person  ever  evoked  such  rap* 
turous  delight  in  his  hearers  as  that  story 
twice  begun  and  never  finished.  The 
judge  is  Knighted  and  sitting  thousands 
of  miles  away  presiding  over  his  dusky 
court;  but  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  imper* 
turbable,  bland,  and  modestly  pleading, 
"Give  me  one  more  chance. '  He  had 
confidence  in  his  memory,  though  it  was 
misplaced. 

I  remember  an  equally  droll  example  of 
a  gentleman  who  knew  himself  better. 
His  name  was  0*Halleron,  the  greatest 
talker  I  ever  knew,  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  vigor  in  his  tones  which,  unless 
you  knew  him,  you  would  have  thought 
must  needs  be  accompanied  by  truth. 
Our  host  had  started  some  subject  oa 
which  the  other  at  once  became  amaz- 
ingly eloquent.  It  reminded  him,  he  said, 
of  an  anecdote  that  had  occurred  to  him 
in  Paris  (with  ever  so  many  r's)  and 
which  was  calculated  to  make  us  die  o£ 
laughing;  yet  after  a  burst  of  about 
twenty  minutes  he  seemed  just  as  far  off 
the  anecdote  as  when  he  began.  Of 
course  I  was  all  attention  and  politeness 
—  a  circumstance  which,  though  I  hope 
not  uncommon,  appeared  to  tickle  ray  host 
extremely. 

"You  amuse  me  immensely,"  he  said, 
cutting  off  the  other's  How  of  talk  at  the 
very  main,  as  it  were,  by  addressing  roe 
with  grave  directness.  "  You  don't  know 
my  friend  here,  or  you  would  not  be  ia 
such  a  creditable  state  of  expectation. 
O'Halleron  begins  all  right,  you  know  — 
his  intentions  are  honorable  enough  —  but 
after  the  first  few  minutes  he  altogether 
forgets  what  it  was  he  purposed  to  talk 
about.  At  this  very  moment  he  has  not 
the  faintest  idea  where  he  started  from, 
or  where  he  is  going  to." 

As  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  durin? 
which  the  conversationalist  turned  exceed 
ingly  red,  I  hastened  to  interpose. 

"  I'm  quite  sure,"  I  said  with  a  courte* 
ous  air,  "that  Mr.  O'Halleron  knows  per* 
fectly  well  what  anecdQte  he  was  about  to 
tell  us." 

"  Begad,  I  don't,  though,"  said  O'Hal- 
leron  ;  "  I've  forgotten  all  about  it." 

He  was,  it  seemed,  perfectly  aware  of 
the  loss  of  his  memory,  and  had  learned, 
not  indeed  to  do  without  it,  but  to  uSe 
some  substitute  of  imagination  or  fancy, 
just  as,  when  one  has  but  one  leg,  one  gets 
a  thing  of  cork  and  wires,  instead  of  flesh 
and  blood,  to  supply  its  place. 

In  the  scientific  treatises  on  the  failure 
of  memory,  some  very  curious  specific  ex- 
amples are  given.    Thus  one  gentleman 
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could  never  retain  any  conception  of  words 
beginning  witii  the  letter  d  (such  as  his 
debts  for  instance);  while  with  another 
the  fi<;ure  5  had  utterly  lost  its  signifi- 
cance.* This  latter  catastrophe  would  be 
serious  to  a  whist  player,  since  he  would 
never  know  when  he  had  won  a  game; 
but  otherwise  the  blank  seems  endura- 
ble. What  would  be  much  more  curious 
would  be  the  losing  sight  of  number  one, 
which,  however,  up  to  our  last  moments 
(and  indeed  in  those  especially)  is  never 
forgotten. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  as  re- 
gards this  first  hint  of  mental  decay.  1 1  is 
even  stoutly  asserted  by  some  persons  that 
the  loss  of  memory  arises  merely  from  dis- 
use. It  is  only,  they  argue,  in  youth,  in 
most  cases,  that  we  attempt  to  learn  things 
"  by  heart "  at  all,  while,  when  we  grow  old, 
we  delegate  the  duty  of  remembrance  to 
others.  I  f  we  kept  it  up,  the  faculty  would 
Dot  desert  us.  A  corroboration  of  this 
pleasant  theory  is  found  in  Mr.  Samuel 
Brandram,  who,  though  not  apparently  in 
Vx^  premiire  jeunesse^  exhibits  a  stupen- 
dousness  of  recollection  infinitely  more 
marvellous,  because  accompaniecl  by  the 
acutest  perception,  than  that  of  the  most 
Calculating  Boy.  One  of  my  favorite 
nightmares  —  I  have  a  whole  stud  of  them 
—  is  to  dream  that  I  am  standing  before 
a  distinguished  audience,  including  her 
Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  who  are 
awaiting  a  reading  from  Shakespeare 
without  book;  the  indispensable  glass  of 
water  is  on  the  table  with  which  I  just 
moisten  my  lips,  and  then  when  I  attempt 
to  open  them  1  find  it  has  been  a  draught 
of  Lethe.  Every  word  of  what  I  came  to 
say  has  fled  from  my  mind.  I  gasp  and 
tremble  ;  everybody  becomes  excited  and 
impatient :  in  vain  I  attempt  to  conciliate 
them  by  offering  to  state  accurately  and 
offhanci  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
There  is  a  sort  of  O.  P.  riot,  the  distin- 
guished audience  rise  en  masse^  tear  up 
tiie  benches,  and  make  for  me  in  the 
order  of  precedence ;  1  wake  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  terror,  and  —  instantly  forget  all 
about  it. 

•  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  term   "spoilt 
fives,"  the  meamng  of  which  I  could  never  understand. 
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Terra  cotta  has  been  the  means,  and 
singularly  the  only  means,  of  giving  us  in- 


formation respecting  Grecian  wealth  and 
civilization.  The  digging  out  of  Grecian 
terra  cotta  has  most  assuredly  thrown 
light  upon  the  history  of  that  country. 
Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  sings  of  the  pottery 
shown  during  the  Trojan  war,  ending 
with  the  final  destruction  of  Troy;  and 
Dr.  Schliemann,  in  his  wonderful  narra- 
tive, testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  terra 
cotta  ornaments  found  upon  the  Hill  of 
Hissarlik  must  have  formed  some  part  of 
the  pottery  collection  of  King  Priam,  so 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
terra  cotta  flourished  fully  three  thousand 
years  ago.  In  fact,  the  history  of  terra 
cotta  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  In  Egypt 
we  find  an  old  legend  that  Hun,  the  Great 
Spirit,  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  then,  with  his  pottery  wheel,  brought 
into  shape  a  man.  Numerous  legends 
and  antiquarian  discoveries  prove  that 
the  origin  of  the  art  is  prehistoric.  Mr. 
Leonard  Horner  discovered  fragments  of 
terra  cotta  in  good  preservation  in  his  ex- 
cavations at  Memphis,  so  deep  below  the 
deposits  of  the  Nile  that  he  gives  them  an 
age  of  thirteen  thousand  years.  Such 
dates  of  course  are  open  to  objection ;  but 
we  have  in  the  British  Museum  various 
relics  of  Egyptian  art  of  the  third  or  fourth 
dynasties,  two  and  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ  —  vases  and  tablets  in- 
scribed with  records  of  the  age.  These 
were  introduced  into  the  graves  as  his- 
toric links  between  the  dead  and  future 
generations.  The  early  Egyptian  potters 
were  slaves,  and  their  skill  was  rude;  but 
the  clay  was  very  good,  dark  red  or  yellow 
in  color,  and  must  have  been  well  pre- 
pared and  fired,  as  its  nature  remains  un- 
changed to  the  present  day.  The  most 
interesting  remnants  of  these  remote  pe- 
riods come,  as  stated  before,  from  Greece ; 
but  Assyria  also  contributes  most  inter- 
esting examples,  where  terra  cotta  tablets 
were  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
we  should  use  paper,  cards,  and  books. 
Some  twenty  thousand  of  these  tablets 
exist  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  inscribed 
with  the  annals  of  passing  events,  title- 
deeds,  almanacs,  letters,  medical  recipes, 
and  admission  tickets  to  the  play  and 
other  pubUc  exhibitions.  These  are  made 
of  the  finest  clay,  and  mark  the  Assyrian 
pottery  as  superior  to  the  Egyptian.  The 
dates  are  often  indistinct,  but  probably 
they  belong  to  periods  anterior  to  the  fall 
of  Nineveh.  We  have  also  many  fine  sam- 
ples of  early  Babylonish  terra  cotta,  prin- 
cipally coffins  ancl  sarcophagi,  with  figures 
in  bas  reliefs  always  of  a  pale  straw  color. 
Biblical    history  and   mythology  furnish 
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repeated  records  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
art,  and  prove  that  the  mode  of  production 
at  its  origin  has  been  handed  down  and  is 
still  preserved  in  our  own  days.  The  pot- 
tery of  China  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
this.  There  factories  are  now  at  work 
which  date  back  two  thousand  years,  and 
where  the  present  appliances  are  but  little 
altered  from  those  illustrated  in  their  early 
rude  sketches.  The  art  and  its  simple 
appliances  have  been  taught  by  the  never- 
dying  voice  of  tradition.  Time  will  not 
permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  various  develop- 
ments of  the  ceramic  art  made  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Etruscans, 
all  of  whom  have  left  us  vast  and  valued 
samples  for  our  instruction  and  admira- 
tion, showing  a  great  improvement  in 
artistic  skill  over  the  earlier  nations,  but 
maintaining  the  previous  modes  of  work- 
ing. One  important  step  is  claimed  by 
the  Corinthians,  viz.,  the  art  of  modelling 
figures.  Greeks  and  Romans  lay  claim 
to  the  invention,  but  the  evidence  is  not 
clear.  Figures  have  mostly  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbaric  races,  and  so  we 
cannot  trace  their  ori^fin  as  we  can  with 
vases  and  tablets.  The  life-sized  figure 
of  Mercury  in  the  Vatican  Museum  and 
some  large  statues  in  the  museum  at  Na- 
ples are  all  of  terra  cotta,  and  are  prob- 
ably Grecian.  Also  the  famous  torso  in 
the  British  'Museum  is  a  fine  sample  of 
early  modelling  in  terra  cotta.  The 
Greeks  had  no  red  clay,  and  most  of  their 
works  are  colored.  The  ancient  statues 
used  by  the  Romans  to  adorn  their  tem- 
ples were  made  of  terra  cotta ;  but  it  is 
said  that  many  of  these  were  purchased 
from  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans.  Proba- 
bly this  is  true  in  the  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  art  then  fell  to  a  low  ebb.  The 
Romans  kept  up,  however,  a  very  large 
manufactory  of  terra  cotta  at  Samos  until 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  We  may  con- 
clude this  part  of  our  subject  by  giving  to 
Eirypt  and  Assyria  the  credit  of  ceramic 
birthright,  and  to  Greece,  Etruria,  and 
Rome  the  credit  of  educating  and  culti- 
vating the  art.  Greece  seems  to  have 
made  the  greatest  developments  in  mod- 
elling in  statues  and  in  bas  reliefs.  The 
Etruscans  stand  the  highest  in  beauty  of 
shape  and  form.  With  the  fall  of  these 
nations,  terra  cotta  degenerated  rapidly, 
and  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  every- 
where at  its  lowest  ebb.  From  the  four- 
teenth century  various  new  industries 
sprang  up  anci  came  into  fashion,  taking 
the  place  of  the  older  production.  The 
Delia  Robbia  ware  of  Italy,  the  Faience 
of  Palissy,  and  the  subsequent  porcelain 


works  of  Naples,  Nuremburg,  Dresdeo, 
Sevres,  Chelsea,  and  Worcester,  preseot 
to  us  clay  in  its  new  combinations,  haviof; 
lost  all  its  natural  characteristics  and  iti 
original  type.     These  are  all  beautifol, 
very  useful :  all  have  their  page  in  hti- 
tory,  their  place  in  art,  their  own  especial 
value  and  merit  —  only  let  us  understand, 
they  are  no  longer  ••  burnt  earth."    They 
are  not  terra  cotta^  and  should  not,  then- 
fore,  be  classed  with  samples  of  our  man- 
ufactory.   The  two  should  not  be  com- 
pared, to  the  detriment  or  advantage  of 
either.    Each  has  had,  and  has  still,  lit 
use  and  its  beauties.    Terra  cotta  hai 
played  an  important  part  in  the  world*i 
history.     By  its  help  we  learn  much  of- 
ages  that  are  gone,  and  of  dynasties  that' 
have  been  swept  away.      On   tablets  oC 
terra  cotta  we  find  inscribed  details  that' 
happened   thousands  of  years*  ago,  and' 
these    tablets    have    withstood,    without 
change,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a^s,  and 
being  of  small  intrinsic  value,  nave  ct- ' 
caped  the  destructive  hands  of  war.    The 
more  we  know  of  this  simple  substanoCi 
the  more  we  dwell  on  its  hidden  mertta  - 
and  its  unfolding  secrets  of  the  past,  the 
more  we  must  admit  its  claim  on  our  ad- 
miration.   Dr.  Gillow,  in  his  admirable 
address  delivered  some   years  since  at ' 
Torquay,  describes  terra  cotta  as  a  com- 

Cound  Italian  word  meaning  literally  earth  - 
urnt  or  baked.  The  writer,  however, 
ventures  to  think  that  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish,  for  this  reason^ that 
the  ancient  Spanish  writers  use  the  word 
exactly  as  spelt  in  describing  the  magnifi- 
cent spoils  of  pottery  captured  from  the 
Moors  when  driven  out  of  Spain.  Hoir* 
ever,  in  its  generic  sense  it  might  be 
translated  into  the  English  term  "earthen- 
ware.*' Clay  is  certainly  the  one  conditiott  ' 
of  earth  able  to  hear  hard  firing.  Clay  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  disintegralios 
and  attrition  of  the  various  primary  rocks. 
Chemically  it  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  containing  in  its  purest  form 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  silica,  forty  of  ' 
alumma,  and  the  rest  of  water.  Natural 
clay  is  plastic  from  the  combined  water, 
but  produces  no  change  chemically.  This 
brings  us  to  the  true  definition  and  expla- 
nation of  our  subject.  Terra  cotta  com- 
prises all  clay  productions,  whether  lor 
useful,  artistic,  or  decorative  purposeSi 
where  the  original  nature  of  the  clay  Is 
preserved  —  consolidated,  but  not  intriiH 
sically  altered,  by  fire,  save  in  the  loss  of 
its  combined  water.  Here  rests  its  spe- 
cial characteristic,  its  correct  defioitioOi 
its  essential  difference,  from  the  maof 
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forms  of  stoneware  and  from  porcelain, 
all  of  which  have  clay  for  their  basis,  but 
in  which,  from  various  chemical  combina- 
tions, the  natural  condition  is  lost  at  a 
hi^h    temperature,  and   the  result  is  a 
vitrified  body.    The  clay  becomes  more 
or  less  converted  into  glass.    These  in- 
troductory remarks  will  remove  several 
popular    errors.     Two  points,   however, 
require  !4)ecial  comment.     Many  people 
ask.  In  what  does  terra  cotta  diner  from 
common  flower-pots,  bricks,  or  tiles  ?   The 
difference  is  rather  imaginary  than  real  — 
one  of   decree    only.    The    finest    clay, 
where  the  silica  is  in  perfect  combination 
with  the  alumina,  and  where  the  combined 
water  secures  a  complete  plastic  mass,  is 
most  suited  for  terra  cotta  productions, 
whereas  coarser  clay,  with  free  silica  in 
the  form  of  sand,  does  better  for  brick- 
works.     The  purest  clay    is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  former,  whereas   the 
impurity  of  lime,  etc.,  does  not  injure  the 
latter  productions.     Many  people  suppose 
that  terra  cotta  must  be  more  or  less  red 
in  color.    They  call  a  vase,  a  jug,  etc., 
terra  cotta,  because  it  is  red,  and  any 
work  of  art  not  of  this  tint  they  would 
hesitate  to  designate.    This  is  a  fallacy. 
Tlie  color  is  an  accident,  and  not  a  con- 
dition  of  terra  cotta   clay.     It  depends 
only  on  a  stain  caused  by  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  which  in  some  localities,  as 
in  Devonshire,  gives  a  charm  and  charac- 
ter not  only  to  the  clay,  but  to  the  earth 
generally.    The  largest  terra  cotta  and 
brick  works  are  found  in  the  coal  districts, 
notably  in  the  County  of  Durham,  where 
extensive  clay  deposits  exist  between  the 
coal  measures.      Here  the  color  varies 
from  every  shade  of  gray,  buff,  green, 
blue,  to  brown  and  black.    The  purest 
clay  known  is   the   white   china  clay  of 
Cornwall  and  some  parts  of  Devonshire. 
Iq   most   countries  of   Europe  the  clay 
used  for  terra  cotta  manufactures  is  buff- 
colored ;  but  this  is  often  stained  by  artifi- 
cial means  to  some  tinge  of  red,  to  meet 
popular  prejudice.      In  no  part   of   the 
world  is  natural  clay  found  with  the  deli- 
cate red  shade  of  our  Devonshire  deposits. 
Marble  (to  quote  Dr.  Gillow  again)  is  one 
of  the  choicest  efforts  of  nature's  power ; 
but  marble  is  scarce,  is  only  suited  for 
few  purposes,  is  bevond  the  reach  of  the 
many,  and  can  only  be  worked  by  the 
exceptional  artist.     Durable  as  marble  is, 
still  it  crumbles  and  decays  with  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  the  fragments  that  remain  to 
at  of  the  past  are  mute,  or  at  best  in- 
distinct,  in   the  history  of  their  origin; 
whereas  terra  cotta  not  only  has  supplied, 


but  can  still  supply,  all  mankind  with 
what  is  useful  and  also  beautiful.  But 
the  vase,  the  urn,  or  the  tablet,  once  called 
into  life  by  the  potter's  wheel,  and  stamped 
with  its  own  parentage,  can  live  to  tell  its 
own  story  until  the  end  of  time.  Since 
the  days  of  our  great  Wedgwood  there 
has  been  a  revival  in  this  country  and 
through  all  Europe  of  terra  cotta  art:  still 
the  results  have  not  been  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory. The  reason  probably  is  that, 
clay  being  found  everywhere,  inferior 
clays  are  used,  and  so  the  productions  are 
inferior.  Only  very  pure,  fine,  and  per- 
fectly plastic  clay  is  suited  for  this  art, 
and  such  is  still,  and  ever  will  be  rare, 
and  only  found  in  local  deposits. 
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Having  seen  other  countries  of  a  more 
advanced  culture  than  their  own,  the  taste 
for  the  beautiful  was  comparatively  early 
awakened,  resulting  in  a  desire  to  give 
shape  and  form  to  their  thoughts  and 
ideas,  which  was  most  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  the  well-known  and  character- 
istic art  of  Norwegian  wood-carving. 
•Owing  to  the  imperfect  implements  and 
tools  of  that  age,  the  granite  was  too  hard 
and  difficult  a  material  for  building  and 
ornamental  purposes,  and  the  large  for- 
ests had  to  render  the  necessary  material 
instead.  In  the  time  of  the  vikings,  Nor- 
way could  scarcely  boast  of  any  archi- 
tecture. Their  dwellings  were  plain,  gen- 
erally consisting  of  but  one  large  room 
with  an  earthen  floor,  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  built  a  rude  fireplace,  and  made 
a  hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  the  smoke  to 
escape.  It  was  their  ships  that  they  first 
attempted  to  beautify  with  ornaments,  and 
here  their  fancy  had  free  scope.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  about  the 
year  looo,  a  more  developed  state  of  so- 
ciety was  established.  The  first  church 
was  built  in  A.D.  996  of  timber,  on  the 
same  spot  where  now  stands  the  cele- 
brated Trondhjems  Cathedral.  During 
the  long  struggle  between  Christianity 
and  heathenism,  no  progress  was  made  in 
the  building  of  churches,  and  the  second 
church  was  not  finished  until  1050.  This 
church  was,  however,  built  of  stone. 
About  this  time  Norwegian  wood-carving 
made  considerable  progress,  and  many  of 
the  timber  churches  were  decorated  with 
ornaments  of  this  kind.  In  these  early 
wooden   churches    the    walls  were  coo- 


structed  by  the  timber  being:  raised  on  its 
ends  ;  the  outside  was  covered  with  deals 
to  protect  the  inmates  against  the  great 
cold.  The  nave  was  supported  by  wood- 
en pillars,  and  rose  considerably  above  the 
side  aisles.  Of  these  ancient  and  inter- 
esting structures  there  are  still  a  few 
preserved,  of  which  the  churches  in  Bor- 
gund  and  Hitterdal  are  well  known  to 
tourists  in  Norway.  At  the  same  time 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  the 
architecture  of  dwelling-houses,  etc.  Each 
building  had  its  separate  use.  The  num- 
ber of  rooms  increased,  and  they  were 
now  provided  with  wooden  floors.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  century  or  two  that 
two-storied  houses  have  come  into  use, 
and  are  now  rapidly  supplanting  the  old 
ones.  During  the  last  centuries  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ancient 
Norwcj^ian  architecture  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  houses ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  that  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  a  great  revival  has  taken 
place.  Many  Norwegian  architects  have 
done  great  service  by  re-introducing  the 
old  Norwegian  style,  in  which  many  new 
buildings  have  now  been  built  and  deco- 
rated, and  Norway  will  again  respect  and 
appreciate  its  old  timber  architecture.  In 
considering  the  later  and  more  modern 
architecture,  we  must  strictly  distinguish 
between  the  town  and  the  country.  In 
the  town  the  houses  are  built  on  the  sys- 
tem of  flats,  and  are  usually  either  three 
or  four  stories  high.  Brick  is  now  by  law 
the  material  for  building  in  town,  and 
nearly  all  the  houses  are  plastered  with 
cement  as  a  protection  against  cold  and 
rain.  The  last  fifty  years  have  also  de- 
veloped a  stucco  architecture,  which  gives 
the  broad  streets  and  the  houses  a  bright 
and  clean  appearance.  But  in  the  coun- 
try timber  architecture  is  still  used  for 
churches  and  dwelling-houses.  The  plan 
of  the  residence  is,  as  a  rule,  simple.  In 
the  middle  of  the  house  a  lobby  or  small 
hall  is  arranged,  which  forms  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  rooms  ar- 
ranged around  this.  As  the  price  of  tim- 
ber is  cheap,  and  rates  of  wages  are  low, 
we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  houses  are  built 
larger  than  required  for  actual  use.  Easy 
access  is  obtained  between  the  different 
rooms  through  doors  leading  direct  from 
one  room  to  another  to  avoid  the  cold  air 
in  the  lobby.  Thus  a  suite  of  rooms  is 
obtained,  which  is  found  to  be  very  con- 
venient and  comfortable.  Carpets  are 
seldom  used,  but  the  floors  are  painted 
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and  varnished;  wainscoting  is  arranged 
in  the  best  rooms,  and  the  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  deals,  which  are  painted  or 
covered  with  painted  canvas.  The  orna- 
mentation and  decoration  of  the  houses 
outside  are  obtained  through  the  project- 
ing head-pieces  of  beams,  the  projecting 
roofs,  and  the  elegant  open  verandahs. 
The  present  design  of  a  Norwegian  mod- 
ern timber  house  presents  a  large  and 
more  than  usually  comfortably  arranged 
residence  in  the  country.  One  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Osterdalen  will  form 
the  main  building  in  a  large  group  of 
houses.  The  floor  will  be  fitted  with  En- 
glish tiles  to  harmonize  with  the  high 
wainscoting  and  the  painted  ceiling.  In 
one  of  the  broken  corners  of  the  large 
parlor  is  an  open  fireplace  for  use  in  the 
mild  weather  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
other  a  stove  for  the  severe  cold  in  the 
winter.  Wainscoting  of  wood  is  arranged 
here  as  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  ceil- 
ings are  of  ornamental  woodwork.  In  the 
dining-room  the  sideboard  is  constructed 
in  the  wall,  which  has  a  small  opening 
through  which  the  dishes  are  passed  di- 
rect from  the  kitchen.  The  house  is  en- 
tirely built  of  seven-inch  timber,  outside 
and  inside,  covered  by  deals  to  resist  the 
cold,  which  a  well-built  timber  house  fully 
does.  The  floor-beams  of  the  first  floor 
project,  after  old  Norwegian  custom, 
twelve  inches  out  over  the  ground  floor, 
and  support  the  upper  walls.  Through 
this,  variation  and  ornamentation  are  pro- 
duced in  the  elevation,  giving  the  exte- 
rior a  striking  appearance.  The  high 
pointed  arches  of  the  verandahs  under 
the  projecting  roofs  assist  also  in  this,  and 
thus  depth  and  a  fine  variety  of  light  and 
shade  are  obtained.  As  a  rule,  the  Nor- 
wegian timber  houses  are  light  iand  ele- 
gant, and  produce  by  their  warm  and 
bright  color  an  attractive  appearance.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  strong  and  cheap. 
The  price  of  the  timber  is  Tow,  and  the 
rates  of  wages  are  low,  so  it  is  possible 
even  for  people  not  so  well  off  to  inhabit 
a  good  and  handsome  house.  *'  For  this 
reason,"  says  Mr.  Lowzow,  **  I  recommend 
these  timber  houses  for  use  in  England, 
to  have  the  houses  built  in  Norway  and 
sent  here  by  steamer,  where  they  can 
easily  be  re-erected.  The  total  cost  of  a 
timber  house  will  favorablv  compare  with 
the  cost  of  a  brick  house,  oesides  being  a 
much  more  healthy  and  comfortable 
abode." 
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Lead  thou  me,  Spirit  of  the  World,  and  I 
Will  follow  where  thou  leadest,  willingly; 
Not  with  the  careless  sceptic's  idle  mood, 
Nor  blindly  seeking  some  unreal  good ; 

For  I  have  come,  long  since,  to  that  full  day 
Whose  morning  clouds  have  curled  in  mist 

away — 
That  breathless  afternoon-tide  when  the  sun 
Halts,  as  it  were,  before  his  journey  done ; 

Calm  as  a  river  broadening  through  the  plain. 
Which  never  plunges  down  the  rocks  again, 
But,  clearly  mirrored  in  its  tranquil  deep, 
Holds  tower  and  spire  and  forest  as  in  sleep. 

Old  and  yet  new  the  metaphor  appears, 
Old  as  the  tale  of  passing  hopes  and  fears. 
New  as  the  springtide  air,  which  day  by  day 
Breathes  on  young  lives,  and  speeds  them  on 
their  way. 

This  knew  the  Roman,  and  the  Hellene  too ; 

Assyrian  and  Egyptian  proved  it  true ; 

Who  found,  for  youth's  young  glory  and  its 

glow, 
Serener  life  and  calmer  tides  run  slow. 

And  these  oblivion  takes,  and  those  before. 
Whose  very  name  and  race  we  know  no  more. 
To  whom,  O  Spirit  of  the  World  and  Man, 
Thou  didst  reveal  thyself  when  time  began. 

They  felt,  as  I,  what  none  may  understand  ; 
They  touched  through  darkness  on  a  bidden 

hand; 
They  marked  their  hopes,  their  faiths,  their 

longings  fade, 
And  found  a  solitude  themselves  bad  made. 

They  came,   as  I,   to  hope  which   conquers 

doubt, 
Though  sun  and  moon  and  every  star  go  out ; 
They  ceased,  while  at  their  side  a  still  voice 

said, 
"Fear  not,  have  courage;    blessed  are    the 

dead." 

They  were  my  brothers  —  of  one  blood  with 

me. 
As  with  the  unborn  myriads  who  shall  be : 
I  am  content  to  rise  and  fall  as  they ; 
I  watch  the  rising  of  the  Perfect  Day. 

Lead  thou  me,  Spirit,  willing  and  content 
To  be  as  thou  wouldst  have  me,  wholly  spent 
I  am  thine  own,  I  neither  strive  nor  cry : 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  I  follow,  silently. 


If  any  tender  sire. 
Who  sits  girt  round  by  loving  faces. 
And  ha])py  childhood's  thousand  graces, 
Through  sudden  crash  or  fire 


Should  *scape  from  this  poor  life  to  some 

mysterious  air, 
And,  dwcllini^  solitary  there. 
Should  feel  his  yearning  father's  heart 
Thrill  with  some  secret  pang  and  smart ; 
And,  longing  for  the  dear  lost  lives  again, 
Should  through  his  overmastering  pain 
Break  through  the  awful  bounds  the  Eternal 

sets  between 
That  which  lives  Here,  and  Th6re,  the  Seen 

and  the  Unseen ; 


And  having  gained  once  more 

Our  little  earth  should  find    the  scarce-left 

place 
Which  greets  him  with  unchanged  familiar 

face  — 
The  well -remembered  door. 
The  rose  he  gathered  blooming  yet. 
Nought  to  remember  or  forget, 
No  change  in  all  the  world  except  in  him, 
Nor  there  save  in  some  sense,  already  dim 
Before  the  unchanged  past,  so  that  he  seem 
A  mortal  spirit  still,  and  what  was  since,  a 

dream ; 


And  in  the  well-known  room 
Beholds  the  blithe  remembered  faces 
Grown  sad  and  blurred  by  recent  traces 
Of  a  new  sorrow  and  gloom. 
And  when  his  soul  to  comfort  them  is  fain 
Finds  his  voice  mute,  his  form  unknown,  un- 
seen. 
And  thinks  with  irrepressible  pain 
Of  all  the  happy  days  which  late  have  been. 
And  feels  his  being  s  deep  abysses  stirred. 
If  only  of  his  own  he  might  be  seen  or  heard ; 


Then  if,  at  length. 

The  father's  yearning  and  o'erburdened  soul 
Bursts  into  shape  and  voice  which  scorn  con- 
trol 
Of  its  despairing  strength, — 
Ah  Heaven  !  ah  pity  for  the  new-born  dread 
Which  rising  strikes  the  old  affection  dead  I 
Ah,  better* were  it  far  than  this  thing  to  re- 
main, 
Voiceless,  unseen,  unloved,  forever    and    in 
pain! 


So  when  a  finer  mind. 

Knowing  its  old  self  swept  by  some  weird 

chance 
And  the  old  thought  deceased,  or  else  grown 

strange. 
Turns  to  those  left  behind, 
With  passionate  stress  and  mighty  yearning 

stirred,  — 
It  strives  to  stand  revealed  in  shape  and  word 
In  vain  ;  or  by  strong  travail  visible  grown. 
Finds  but   a  world  estranged,  and  lives  and 

dies  alone ! 
Contemporary  Reriew.  LEWIS  MORRI& 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
COUNT  RUMFORD. 

On  a  bright,  calm  day  in  the  autumn  of 
1872  —  that  portion  of  the  year  called,  I 
believe,  in  America  the  Indian  summer  — 
I  made  a  pilgrimas:e  to  the  modest  birth- 
place of  Count  Rumford,  the  originator 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  My  guide  on 
the  occasion  was  Dr.  George  Ellis  of 
Boston,  and  a  more  competent  guide  I 
could  not  have  had.  To  Dr.  Ellis  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
had  committed  the  task  of  writing  a  life 
of  Rumford,  and  this  labor  of  love  had 
been  accomplished  in  1871,  a  year  prior 
to  my  visit  to  the  United  States.  The 
name  of  Rumford  was  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son. For  thirty  years  he  was  the  contem- 
porary of  another  Benjamin,  who  reached 
a  level  of  fame  as  high  as  his  own.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Benjamin  Thompson 
were  born  within  twelve  miles  of  each 
other,  and  for  six  of  the  thirty  years  just 
referred  to,  the  one  lived  in  England  and 
the  other  in  France.  Yet,  Dr.  Ellis  in- 
forms us,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  ever  saw  each  other,  or  were  in  any 
way  acquainted  with  each  other,  or,  in- 
deed, felt  the  least  interest  in  each  other. 
The  name  and  fame  of  Rumford,  which 
were  resonant  in  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  have  fallen  in  England  into 
general  oblivion.  To  scientific  men,  how- 
ever, his  figure  presents  itself  with  singu- 
lar impressiveness  at  the  present  day. 
This  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  establish- 
ment, in  recent  times,  of  the  grand  scien- 
tific generalization  known  as  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  heat.  Boyle,  and  Hooke, 
and  Locke,  and  Leibnitz,  had  already 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  this 
theory.  But  by  experiments  conducted 
on  a  scale  unexampled  at  the  time,  and 
by  reasonings,  founded  on  these  experi- 
ments, of  singular  force  and  penetration, 
Rumford  has  made  himself  a  conspicuous 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  theory. 
His  inference  from  his  experiments  was 
scored  in  favor  of  those  philosophers  who 
held  that  heat  is  a  form  of  motion. 

The  town  of  Woburn,  connected  in  my 
memory  with  a  cultivated  companion,  with 
genial  sunshine  and  the  bright  coloring  of 


American  trees,  is  nine  miles  distant  from 
the  city  of  Boston.  In  North  Woburn,  a 
little  way  off,  on  March  26,  1753,  Rum- 
ford was  born.  He  came  of  people  who 
had  to  labor  for  their  livelihood,  who 
tilled  their  own  fields,  cut  their  own  tim- 
ber and  fuel,  worked  at  their  varied  trades, 
and  thus  maintained  the  independence  of 
New  England  yeomen.  Thompson's  fa- 
ther died  before  he  was  two  years  old. 
His  mother  married  again,  changing  her 
name  to  Pierce,  and  had  children  by  her 
second  husband;  but  the  affection  be- 
tween her  and  her  firstborn  remained 
strong  and  unbroken  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  The  boy  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  guardians,  from  whom  his  stepfather, 
Josiah  Pierce,  received  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  two  shillings  and  fivepence  for 
the  child's  maintenance.  Young  Thomp- 
son received  his  first  education  from  Mr. 
John  Fowle,  graduate  of  Harvard  college, 
"an  accomplished  and  faithful  man."  He 
also  went  to  a  school  at  Byfield,  kept  by 
a  relation  of  his  own.  At  the  asfe  of 
eleven,  he  was  placed  for  a  time  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Hill,  "an  able  teacher  in 
Medford,"  adjoining  Woburn.  The  lad's 
mind  was  ever  active,  and  his  invention 
incessantly  exercised,  but  for  the  most 
part  on  subjects  beside  his  daily  work. 
In  relation  to  that  work,  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  "indolent,  flighty,  and  un- 
promising." His  guardians,  at  length 
thinking  it  advisable  to  change  his  voca- 
tion, apprenticed  him  in  October,  1776,  to 
Mr.  John  Appleton,  of  Salem,  an  importer 
of  British  goods.  Here,  however,  instead 
of  wooing  customers  to  his  master's 
counter,  he  occupied  himself  with  tools 
and  implements  hidden  beneath  it.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  skilful  musi- 
cian, passionately  fond  of  music  of  every 
kind ;  and  during  his  stay  with  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton, whenever  he  could  do  so  without 
being  heard,  he  solaced  his  leisure  by 
performances  on  the  violin. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  minister 
of  Salem,  and  his  son,  young  Thompson 
was  taught  algebra,  geometry,  and  astron- 
omy. By  self-practice,  he  became  an  able 
and  accurate  draughtsman.  He  did  not 
escape  that  last  infirmity  of  ingenious 
minds,  the  desire  to  construct  a  perpetual 
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rnotion.  He  breaks  ground  in  physics, 
by  questioning  his  friend  Mr.  Baldwin  as 
to  the  direction  pursued  by  rays  of  light 
under  certain  conditions ;  he  desires  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  change  of  color 
which  fire  produces  in  clay.  "Please," 
he  adds,  "to  give  the  nature,  essence, 
beginning  of  existence,  and  rise  of  the 
wind  in  general,  with  the  whole  theory 
thereof,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions  relative  thereto."  One  might 
suppose  him  to  be  preparing  for  a  com- 
petitive examination.  He  grew  expert  in 
drawing  caricatures,  a  spirited  group  of 
which  has  been  reproduced  by  Dr.  Ellis. 
It  is  called  "A  Council  of  State,"  and  em- 
braces a  jackass  with  twelve  human  heads. 
In  1769,  he  changed  his  place  in  Salem 
for  a  situation  in  a  dry-goods  store  in 
Boston,  and  soon  afterwards  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Hay, 
of  Woburn. 

Thompson  keeps  a  strict  account  of  his 
debts  to  Dr.  Hay ;  credits  him  with  a  pair 
of  leather  gloves;  credits  Mrs.  Hay  with 
knitting  him  a  pair  of  stockings.  These 
items  he  tacks  on  to  the  more  serious  cost 
of  his  board  from  December,  1770,  to  June, 
1772,  at  forty  shillings,  old  currency,  per 
week,  amounting  to  ;^ 1 56.  The  specie  pay- 
ments of  Thompson  were  infmitesimal, 
ei>;ht  of  them  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  £^z.  His  further  forms  of  payment  illus- 
trate the  habits  of  the  community  in  which 
he  dwelt.  Want  of  money  caused  them 
to  fall  back  upon  barter.  He  debits  Dr. 
Hay  wit!)  an  amusing  and  diversified  list 
of  articles  the  value  of  which  no  doubt 
had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
them.  The  love  of  order  which  after- 
wards ruled  the  actions  of  the  man,  was 
incipient  in  the  boy.  At  seventeen,  he 
thus  spaced  out  the  four  and  twenty  hours 
of  a  single  day :  **  From  eleven  to  six, 
sleep.  Get  up  at  six  o'clock  and  wash 
my  hands  and  face.  From  six  to  eight, 
exercise  one-half,  and  study  one-half. 
From  eight  to  ten,  breakfast,  attend 
prayers,  etc.  From  ten  to  twelve,  study 
all  the  time.  From  twelve  to  one,  dine, 
etc.  From  one  to  four,  study  constantly. 
From  four  to  five,  relieve  my  mind  by 
some  diversion  or  exercise.  From  five 
till  bedtime,  follow  what  my  inclination 


leads  me  to ;  whether  it  be  to  go  abroad, 
or  stay  at  home  and  read  either  anatomy, 
physic,  or  chemistry,  or  any  other  book  I 
want  to  peruse." 

In  1 77 1  he  managed,  by  walking  daily 
from  Woburn  to  Cambridge,  and  back,  a 
distance  of  some  sixteen  miles,  to  attend 
the  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Winthrop  in  Harvard 
College.  He  taught  school  for  a  short 
time  at  Wilmington,  and  afterwards  for 
six  weeks  and  three  days  at  Bradford, 
where  his  repute  rose  so  high  that  he 
received  a  call  to  Concord,  a  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  situated  higher  up  than  Brad- 
ford on  the  river  Merrimac.  The  Indiaa 
name  of  Concord  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Ellis,  Penacook,  but  Appleton's  "  Cyclo- 
paedia" states  it  to  have  been  Musqueta- 
quid.  Emcrson*s  poem  of  this  title  is  in 
harmony  with  the  "  Cyclopaedia."  In  1733 
it  had  been  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  Some  of 
the  early  settlers  in  that  county  had  come 
from  our  own  Essex;  and,  as  regards 
pronunciation,  they  carried  with  them  the 
name  of  the  English  Essex  town,  Rom- 
ford, of  brewery  celebrity.  They,  how- 
ever, changed  the  first  o  into  w,  calling 
the  American  town  Rumford.  Strife  had 
occurred  as  to  the  county  or  state  to  which 
Rumford  belonged.  But  the  matter  was 
amicably  settled  at  last;  and  to  denote 
the  subsequent  harmony,  the  name  was 
changed  from  Rumford  to  Concord.  This 
sweetly  quiet  spot  is  historically  famous 
from  its  being  the  place  where  British 
soldiers  first  fell  in  the  American  War; 
and  within  the  present  century  its  fame 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  life  and  death 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In  later 
years,  when  honors  fell  thick  upon  him, 
Thompson  was  made  a  count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  He  chose  for  his  title 
Count  Rumford,  in  memory  of  his  early 
association  with  Concord.* 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1872,  accompanied  by  my  higb- 
^minded  friend  and  relative,  General  Hector  Tyndale,  I 
sf>ent  a  charming  day  with  Emerson  at  Concord.  Son* 
time  previously  his  house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  while  it  was  rebuilding  he  occupied  the  old  ManM 
rendered  famous  by  Hawthorne.  He  showed  us  the 
spot  beside  the  Merrimac,  where  the  first  two  Englbh 
soldiers  fell,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1775.  We  also 
there  the  Concord  obelisk,  marking  the  ground 
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In  Concord,  at  the  time  of  Thompson's 
arrival,  there  dwell  the  widow  of  a  Colo- 
nel Rolfe  with  her  infant  son.  Her  hus- 
band had  died  in  December,  1771,  leaving 
a  large  estate  behind  him.  Rumford  was 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Rolfe's  father,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Walker,  for  counsel,  and  to  her 
brother  for  civility  and  hospitality.  There 
the  widow  and  teacher  met,  and  their 
meeting  was  a  prelude  to  their  marriage. 
Rumford,  somewhat  una:allantly,  told  his 
friend  Pictet  in  after  years  that  she  mar- 
ried him  rather  than  he  her.  She  was 
obviously  a  woman  of  decision.  As  soon 
as  they  were  engaged,  an  old  curricle,  left 
by  her  father,  was  fished  up,  and,  therein 
mounted,  she  carried  her  betrothed  to 
Boston,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
the  tailor  and  hairdresser.  This  journey 
involved  a  drive  of  sixty  miles.  On  the 
return  they  called  at  the  house  of  Thomp- 
son's mother,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed,  **  Why,  Ben, 
my  son,  how  could  you  go  and  lay  out 
all  your  winter's  earnings  in  finery?" 
Thompson  was  nineteen  when  he  mar- 
ried, his  wife  being  thirty  three. 

On  two  critical  occasions  in  the  life  of 
this  extraordinary  man  his  appearance  on 
horseback  apparently  determined  the  is- 
sues of  that  life.  •  As  he  rode  at  a  review 
of  the  British  soldiers  at  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1772,  his  figure  attracted  the  attention  of 
Governor  Wentworth,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  was  the  great  man's  guest.  So 
impressed  was  Wentworth  with  his  con- 
versation that  he  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  attach  him  to  the  public  service. 
To  secure  this  wise  end  he  adopted  un- 
wise means.  "  A  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  a  majorship  in  the  Second  Provincial 
Regiment  of  New  Hampshire,  Governor 

•'  Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

We  were  afterwards  driven  by  Emerson  to  Lexington, 
talking  nn  the  way  of  poets  and  poetry,  and  putting 
science  for  the  time  under  a  bushel.  We  halted  near 
the  Common,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  inspect  the  monu- 
ment. The  inscription  contained  some  strong  expres- 
sions regarding  British  aggression.  On  returning,  I 
remarked  that  they  were  all  Britons  at  the  time  —  the 
colonists  being  truer  Britons  than  their  assailants.  It 
was,  in  fact,  Essex  against  Essex  ;  and  when  I  spoke  of 
the  undesirability  of  embalming  in  bitter  words  the 
memory  of  a  family  quarrel,  Emerson  smilingly  assented. 


Wentworth  at  once  commissioned  Thomjh 
son  to  fill  it ;  "  thus  placing  hrim  over  the 
heads  of  veterans  with  infinitely  stronger 
claims.  He  rapidly  became  a  favorite 
with  the  governor,  and  on  his  proposing, 
soon  after  his  app>ointment,  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  White  Mountains,  Went- 
worth not  only  fell  in  with  the  idea,  but 
promised,  if  his  public  duties  permitted, 
to  take  part  in  the  survey  himself.  At 
the  time  when  he  exercised  this  influence, 
Thompson  was  not  quite  twenty  years 
old. 

Through^  official  unwisdom,  unhappily 
not  confined  to  that  age,  the  ferment  of 
discontent  with  the  legislation  of  the 
mother  country  had  spread  in  1774 
throughout  the  colony.  Clubs  and  com- 
mittees were  formed  which  often  com- 
pelled men  to  take  sides  before  the 
requisite  data  for  forming  a  clear  judg- 
ment had  been  obtained.  "  Our  candor," 
says  Dr.  Ellis,  "  must  persuade  us  to 
allow  that  there  were  reasons,  or  at  least 
prejudices  and  apprehensions  which  might 
lead  honest  and  right-hearted  men,  lovers 
and  friends  of  their  birthland,  to  oppose 
the  rising  spirit  of  independence  as  in- 
flamed by  demagogues,  and  as  foreboding 
discomfiture  and  mischief."  Thompson 
became  "suspect."  He  was  known  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  Governor  Went- 
worth ;  but  then  the  governor,  when  he 
gave  Thompson  his  commission,  was 
highly  popular  in  the  province.  Prior  to 
his  accession  to  of!ice  Wentworth  had 
strongly  opposed  every  measure  of  Great 
Britain  which  was  regarded  as  encroach- 
ing upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonists. 
He  thought  himself,  nevertheless,  in  duty 
bound  to  stand  by  the  royal  authority 
when  it  was  openly  defied ;  and  this  nat- 
urally rendered  him  obnoxious. 

**  There  was  something,"  says  Dr.  Ellis, 
"exceedingly  humiliating  and  degrading 
to  a  man  of  an  independent  and  self- 
respecting  spirit  in  the  conditions  imposed 
at  times  by  the  *  Sons  of  Liberty,'  in  the 
process  of  cleansing  himself  from  the 
taint  of  Toryism."  Human  nature  is 
everywhere  the  same,  and  to  protect  a 
cherished  cause  these  "sons  of  liberty" 
sometimes  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
Papal   Inquisition.     Sullen  defiance  was 
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the  attitude  of  Thompson,  and  public 
feehng  grew  day  by  day  more  exasperated 
against  him.  In  the  summer  of  1774,  he 
foiled  his  accusers  before  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  The 
acquittal,  however,  gave  him  but  little  re- 
lict, and  extra-judicial  plots  were  formed 
against  him.  The  Concord  mob  resolved 
at  length  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  One  day  they  collected  round  his 
house,  and  with  hoots  and  yells  demanded 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  ihem. 
Having  got  wind  of  the  matter,  he  es- 
caped in  time;  and  on  the  assurance  of 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  brother  Colonel 
Walker  that  he  had  quitted  Concord  the 
mob  dispersed.  "  To  have  tarried  at 
Concord,'*  he  writes  to  his  father-in-law 
at  this  time,  "and  have  stood  another 
trial  at  the  bar  of  the  populace  would 
doubtless  have  been  attended  with  un- 
happy consequences,  as  my  innocence 
would  have  stood  me  in  no  stead  against 
the  prejudices  of  an  enraged  infatuated 
multitude  —  and  much  less  against  the 
determined  villany  of  my  inveterate  ene- 
mies, who  strive  to  raise  their  popularity 
on  the  ruins  of  my  character.'* 

He  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in 
Woburn,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife 
and  child.  While  they  were  with  him, 
shots  were  exchanged  and  blood  was  shed 
at  Concord  and  Lexington.  Thompson 
was  at  length  arrested,  and  confined  in 
Woburn.  A  "committee  of  correspon- 
dence" was  formed  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct.  He  conducted  his  own  defence, 
and  was  again  acquitted.  The  committee, 
however,  refused  to  make  the  acquittal  a 
public  one,  lest,  it  was  alleged,  it  should 
offend  those  who  had  sought  for  a  convic- 
tion. Despair  and  disgust  took  posses- 
sion of  him  more  and  more.  In  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  his  father-in-law  from 
Woburn,  he  defends  his  enlire  course  of 
conduct.  His  principal  offence  was  prob- 
ably negative ;  for  silence  at  the  time  was 
deemed  tantamount  to  antagonism.  Dur- 
ing a  brief  period  of  farming,  he  had  had 
working  for  him  some  deserters  from  the 
British  army  in  Boston.  These  he  per- 
suaded to  go  back,  and  this  was  urged  as 
a  crime  against  him.  He  defended  him- 
self with  spirit,  declaring,  after  he  had  ex- 
plained his  motives,  that  if  this  action  were 
a  crime,  he  gloried  in  being  a  criminal. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  a  coun- 
try which  had  treated  him  so  ill;  devoutly 
wishing,  "  that  the  happy  time  may  soon 
come  when  I  may  return  to  my  family  in 
peace  and  safety,  and  when  every  individ- 
ual in  America  may  sit  down  under  his 


own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
have  none  to  m.ike  him  afraid."  On  Oc- 
tober 13th,  1775,  he  quitted  Woburn, 
reached  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 
where  he  went  on  board  a  British  frigate. 
In  this  vessel  he  was  conveyed  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  until  the  town  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  troops.  The 
news  of  this  catastrophe  was  carried  by 
him  to  England.  Thenceforward,  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  on  the  En- 
glish side. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istics of  Thompson  was  the  readiness  with 
which  he  caught  the  manners  and  fell  into 
the  ways  of  great  people.  This  quality 
probably  connects  itself  with  that  "  over- 
love  of  splendor  "  which  his  friend  Bald- 
win ascribes  to  him.  On  the  English  side 
the  American  War  was  begun,  continued, 
and  ended,  in  ignorance.  Blunder  fol- 
lowed blunder,  and  defeat  followed  defeat, 
until  knowledge  which  ought  to  have  been 
ready  at  the  outset  came  too  late.  Thomp- 
son for  a  time  was  the  vehicle  of  such  be- 
lated knowledge.  He  was  immediately 
attached  to  the  Colonial  Office,  then  ruled 
over  by  Lord  George  Germain.  Cuvier, 
in  his  "Eloge,"  thus  described  his  first 
interview  with  that  minister.  "On  this 
occasion  by  the  clearness  of  his  details 
and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manners,  he 
insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  graces 
of  Lord  George  Germain  that  he  took  him 
into  his  employment."  With  Lord  George 
he  frequently  breakfasted,  dined,  and 
supped,  and  was  occasionally  his  guest  in 
the  country.  At  Stoneland  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  Lord  George,  his  celebrated 
experiments  on  gunpowder  began.  He 
was  a  born  experimentalist,  handy,  ingen- 
ious, full  of  devices  to  meet  practical 
needs.  He  turned  his  attention  to  im- 
provements in  military  matters ;  devised 
and  procured  the  adoption  of  bayonets  for 
the  fusees  of  the  Horse  Guards,  to  bt  used 
in  fighting  on  foot.  The  results  of  his 
experiments  on  gunpowder  were  commu- 
nicated to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  soon 
became  intimate  with  Sir  Joseph,  and  in 
1779,  he  was  elected  fellow  of' the  Royal 
Society. 

When  the  war  had  become  hopeless^ 
many  of  the  exiles  who  had  been  true  to 
the  royalist  cause  came  to  England, 
where  Thompson's  ofiicial  position  im- 
posed on  him  the  duty  of  assuaging  their 
miseries  and  adjusting  their  claims. 
Though  no  evidence  exists  "  that  he  failed 
to  do  in  any  case  what  duty  and  friendli- 
ness required  of  him,"  he  did  not  entirely 
e.scape  the  censure  of  his  outlawed  fellow* 
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countrymen.  One  of  them  in  particular 
bad  been  a  judge  in  Salem  when  Thomp 
son  was  a  shop-boy  in  Appleton's  store. 
Judge  Curwen  complained  of  his  fair  ap- 
pearance and  uncandid  behavior.  He 
must  have  keenly  fell  the  singular  re- 
versal in  their  relations.  "This  young 
man/'  says  the  judge,  **  when  a  shop-lad 
to  my  next  neighbor,  ever  appeared  ac- 
tive, good-natured,  and  sensible ;  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  events,  he  is  now 
under-secreiary  to  the  American  secre- 
tary of  state,  Lord  George  Germain,  a 
secretary  to  Georgia,  inspector  of  all  the 
clothing  sent  to  America,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant  of  Horse  Dragoons, 
at  New  York ;  his  income  from  these 
sources  is,  I  have  been  told,  near  j^ 7,000* 
a  year  —  a  sum  infinitely  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations." 

As  the  prospects  of  the  war  darkened, 
Thompson*s  patron  became  more  and 
more  the  object  of  attack.  The  people 
had  been  taxed  in  vain.  England  was 
entangled  in  Continental  war,  and  it  be- 
came gradually  recognized  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  colony  was  impossible. 
To  Thompson's  credit,  be  it  recorded,  he 
showed  no  tendency  to  desert  the  cause 
he  had  espoused,  when  he  found  it  to  be 
a  failing  one.  In  1782,  his  chief  was 
driven  from  power,  and  at  this  critical 
time  he  accepted  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  British  army,  and 
returned  to  America  with  a  view  of  rally- 
ing for  a  final  stand  such  forces  as  he 
might  find  capable  of  organization.  He 
took  with  him  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  which  he  made  experiments  during 
the  voyage.  His  destination  was  Long 
Island,  New  York,  but  stress  of  weather 
carried  him  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
where  the  influence  of  his  presence  was 
soon  felt.  "Obliged  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
remains  of  the  cavalry  in  the  royal  army, 
which  was  then  under  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant-General  Leslie.  This  corps 
was  broken,  but  he  promptly  restored  it, 
and  won  the  confidence  and  attachment 
of  the  commander.  He  led  them  often 
against  the  enemy,  and  was  always  suc- 
cessful in  his  enterprises." 

He  quitted  Charleston,  and  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1782,  reached  New  York, 
where  he  took  command  of  the  king's 
American  Dragoons.  Hut  early  in  April, 
1783,  before  the  war  was  formally  con- 
cluded, he  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
England.     Finding  there  no  opportunity 

*  This  Dr.  Ellis  considers  to  be  a  delosioo. 
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for  active  service,  he  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  on  the  Continent,  intending  to 
offer  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Austrian  army  against  the  Turks.  The 
historian  Gibbon  crossed  the  Channel 
with  him.  In  a  letter  dated  Dover,  Sep- 
tember 17,  17S3,  Gibbon  writes:  "Last 
night,  the  wind  was  so  high  that  the 
vessel  could  not  stir  from  the  harbor; 
this  day  it  is  brisk  and  fair.  We  are 
flattered  with  the  hope  of  making  Calais 
Harbor  by  the  same  tide  in  three  hours 
and  a  halt;  but  any  delay  will  leave  the 
disagreeable  option  of  a  tottering  boat 
or  a  tossing  ni^ht.  What  a  cursed  thing 
to  live  in  an  island !  this  step  is  more 
awkward  than  the  whole  journey.  The 
triumvirate  of  this  memorable  embarka- 
tion will  consist  of  the  grand  Gibbon, 
Henry  Laurens,  Esq.,  President  of  Con- 
gress; and  Mr.  Secretary,  Colonel,  Ad- 
miral, Philosopher  Thompson,  attended 
by  three  horses,  who  are  not  the  most 
agreeable  fellow-passengers.  If  we  sur- 
vive, 1  will  finish  and  seal  ray  letter  at 
Calais.  Our  salvation  shall  be  ascribed 
to  the  prayers  of  my  lady  and  aunt,  for  I 
do  believe  they  both  pray."  The  "grand 
Gibbon  "  is  reported  to  have  been  terribly 
frightened  by  the  plunging  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  the  three  blood  horses. 

Pushing  on  to  Strasburg,  where  Prince 
Nfaximilian  of  Bavaria,  then  a  field-mar- 
shal in  the  service  of  France,  was  in  the 
garrison,  Thompson,  mounted  on  one  of 
his  chargers,  appeared  on  the  parade 
ground.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  prince,  who  spoke  to  him,  and,  on 
learning  that  he  had  been  serving  in  the 
American  War,  pointed  to  some  of  his 
officers,  and  remarked  that  they  had  been 
in  the  same  war.  An  animated  conversa- 
tion immediately  began,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  stranger  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  prince.  After  dinner,  it  is  said, 
he  produced  a  portfolio  containing  plans 
of  the  principal  engagements,  and  a  col- 
lection of  excellent  maps  of  the  seat  of 
war.  Eager  for  information,  the  prince 
again  invited  him  for  the  next  day,  and 
when  at  length  the  traveller  took  leave, 
engaged  him  to  pass  through  Munich, 
giving  him  a  friendly  letter  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria. 

The  elector,  a  sage  ruler,  saw  in  him  im- 
mediately a  man  capable  of  rendering  the 
State  good  service.  He  pressed  his  vis- 
itor to  accept  a  post  half  military  and  half 
civil.  The  proposal  was  a  welcome  one 
to  Thompson,  and  he  came  to  England  to 
obtain  the  king's  permission  to  accept  it. 
Not  only  was  the  permission   granted, 
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but  on  February  23, 1784,  he  was  knighted 
by  the  king.  Dr.  Ellis  publishes  the 
"grant  of  arms  "  to  the  new  knight.  The 
original  parchment,  perfect  and  unsullied, 
with  all  its  seals,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  James  F.  Baldwin, of  Boston,  widow 
of  the  executor  of  Countess  Sarah  Rum- 
ford.  "The  knight  himself,"  observes 
his  biographer,  "  must  have  furnished  the 
information  written  on  that  flowery  parch- 
ment." He  returned  to  Munich,  and  on 
his  arrival  the  elector  appointed  him  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  aide-de- 
camp to  himself.  He  was  lodged  in  a 
palace,  which  he  shared  with  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and  had  a  military  staff  and 
a  corps  of  servants.  He  soon  acquired  a 
mastery  over  the  German  and  French 
languages.  He  made  himself  minutely 
acquainted  with  everything  concerning 
the  dominions  of  the  elector  —  their  pop- 
ulation and  employments,  their  resources 
and  means  of  development,  and  their  re- 
lations to  other  powers.  Holding  as  he 
did  the  united  offices  of  minister  of  war, 
minister  of  police,  and  chamberlain  of 
the  elector,  his  influence  and  action  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  public  service. 
Four  years  of  observation  were,  however, 
spent  in  Munich  before  he  attempted  any- 
thing practical.  Then,  as  now,  the  armies 
of  the  Continent  were  maintained  by  con- 
scription. Drawn  away  from  their  normal 
occupations,  the  rural  population  returned 
after  their  term  of  service  lazy  and  de- 
moralized. The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was 
miserable,  their  clothing  bad,  their  quar- 
ters dirty  and  mean ;  the  expense  being 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  return. 

Thompson  aimed  at  making  soldiers 
citizens  and  citizens  soldiers.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  soldier  was  to  be  rendered 
pleasant,  his  pay  was  to  be  increased, 
his  clothing  rendered  comfortable  and 
even  elegant,  while  all  liberty  consistent 
with  strict  subordination  was  to  be  per- 
mitted him.  Within,  the  barracks  were  to 
be  neat  and  clean;  and  without,  attrac- 
tive. Reading,  writing,  and  arirhmelic 
were  to  be  taught,  not  only  to  the  soldiers 
and  their  children,  but  to  the  children  of 
the  neighboring  peasantry.  He  drained 
the  noisome  marshes  of  Mannheim,  and 
converted  them  into  a  garden  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison.  For  ;he  special  purpose 
of  introducing  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
he  extended  the  plan  of  military  gardens 
to  other  garrisons.  They  were  tilled,  and 
their  produce  was  ownea  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates.  The  plan 
proved  completely  successful.  Indolent 
soldiers  became  industrious,  while  through 


the  prompting  of  those  on  furlough,  little 
gardens  sprang  up  everywhere  over  the 
country.  Bavaria  was  then  infested  with 
beggars,  vagabonds,  and  thieves,  native 
and  foreign.  These  mendicant  tramps 
were  in  the  main  stout,  healthy,  and  able- 
bodied  fellows,  who  found  a  life  of  thiev- 
ish indolence  pleasanter  than  a  life  of 
honest  work.  "  These  detestable  vermin 
had  recourse  to  the  most  diabolical  arts, 
and  the  most  horrid  crimes  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  their  infamous  trade."  They 
robbed,  they  stole,  maimed  and  exposed 
little  children,  so  as  to  extract  money 
from  the  tender-hearted.  All  this  must 
be  put  an  end  to.  Four  regiments  of 
cavalry  were  so  cantoned  that  every  vil- 
lage had  its  patrol.  This  disposition  of 
the  cavalry  was  antecedent  to  seizing,  as 
a  beginning,  all  the  beggars  in  the  capital. 
The  problem  before  him  might  well  have 
daunted  a  courageous  man,  but  he  faced 
it  without  misgiving.  He  broujjht  his 
schemes  to  clear  definition  in  his  mind 
before  he  attempted  to  realize  them.  Pre- 
cepts, he  knew,  were  vain,  so  his  aim  was 
to  establish  habits.  Reversing  the  maxim 
that  people  must  be  virtuous  to  be  happy, 
he  resolved  on  making  happiness  a  step* 
ping-stone  to  virtue.  He  had  learnt  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  through  observ- 
ing the  habits  of  birds.  Lawgivers  and 
founders  of  religions  never  failed,  he  said, 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  cleanliness 
on  man*s  moral  nature.  "  Virtue  never 
dwelt  long  with  filth  and  nastiness,  nor  do 
I  believe  there  ever  was  a  person  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  cleanliness  who  was  a 
consummate  villain."  He  had  to  deal 
with  wretches  covered  with  filth  and  ver- 
min, to  cleanse  them,  to  teach  them,  and 
to  give  them  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  of 
earning  honest  money.  He  did  not  waste 
his  means  on  fine  buildings,  but  taking  a 
deserted  manufactory,  he  repaired  it,  en- 
larged it,  adding  to  it  kitchen,  bakehouse^ 
and  workshops  for  mechanics.  Halls  were 
provided  for  the  spinners  of  flax,  cotton, 
and  wool.  Other  halls  were  set  up  for 
weavers,  clothiers,  dyers,  saddlers,  wool- 
sorters,  carders,  combers,  knitters,  and 
seamstresses.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
despotic  scheme  all  men  seemed  to  fall 
under  his  lead.  To  relieve  it  of  the  odium 
which  might  accrue  if  it  were  effected 
wholly  by  the  military,  he  associated  with 
himself  and  his  lield  officers  the  magis- 
trates of  Munich.  They  gave  him  wilhng 
sympathy  and  aid.  On  New  Year's  morn* 
ing,  1790,  he  and  the  chief  magistrate 
walked  out  together.  With  extended 
hand  a  beggar  immediately  accosted  them. 
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Thompson,  setting  the  example  to  his 
companions,  laid  his  hand  gently  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  vagabond,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  charge  of  a  serjeant 
with  orders  to  take  him  to  the  Town  Hall. 
At  the  end  of  that  day  not  a  single  beggar 
remained  at  large. 

With  his  iron  resolution  was  associated 
in  those  days  a  plastic  tact  which  enabled 
him  to  avoid  jealousies  and  collisions  that 
a  man  of  less  self-restraint  would  infallibly 
have  incurred.  To  the  school  for  poor 
students,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  hos- 
pital for  lepers,  and  other  institutions 
had  been  conceded  the  right  of  making 
periodic  appeals  from  house  to  house : 
German  apprentices  had  also  been  per- 
mitted to  beg  upon  their  travels ;  all  of 
these  had  their  claims  adjusted.  After 
he  had  swept  his  swarm  of  paupers  into 
the  quarters  provided  for  them,  his  hard- 
est work  began.  Here  the  inflexible  order 
which  had  characterized  him  through  life 
came  as  a  natural  force  to  his  aid.  '*  He 
encouraged  a  spirit  of  industry,  pride, 
self-respect,  and  emulation,  finding  help 
even  in  trifling  distinctions  of  apparel." 
His  pauper  workhouse  was  self-support- 
ing, while  its  inmates  were  given  the 
means  of  enjoying  life.  He  constructed 
and  arranged  a  kitchen  which  provided 
daily  a  warm  and  nutritive  dinner  for  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  persons ;  an 
incredibly  small  amount  of  fuel  sufficing 
to  cook  a  dinner  for  this  multitude.  The 
military  workhouse  was  also  remunera- 
tive; its  profits  for  six  years  exceeding  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had  the 
art  of  making  himself  loved  and  honored 
by  the  people  whom  he  ruled  in  this  arbi- 
trary way.  Under  stress  of  work  he  once 
broke  down  at  Munich,  and  fearing  that 
he  was  dying,  the  poor  of  the  city  went  in 
procession  to  the  church  to  put  up  public 
prayers  for  him.  In  1793  he  went  to  Italy 
to  restore  his  health.  Had  he  knoWn  how 
to  employ  the  sanative  power  of  nature, 
be  might  have  longer  kept  in  working 
order  his  vigorous  frame.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  the  citv.  The  mountains  of  Mag- 
giore  were  to  nim  less  attractive  than  the 
streets  of  Verona,  where  he  committed 
himself  to  the  planning  of  soup-kitchens. 
He  made  similar  plans  for  other  cities,  so 
that  to  call  his  absence  a  holiday  would 
be  a  misnomer.  He  returned  to  Munich 
io  August,  1794,  slowly  recovering,  but 
not  able  to  resume  the  management  of  his 
various  institutions. 

Men  find  pleasure  in  exercising  the 
powers  they  possess,  and  Rumford  pos- 
sessed, io  its  highest  and  strongest  form, 
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the  power  of  organization.  In  him  flexi- 
ble wisdom  formed  an  n  amalgam  with 
despotic  strength.  He  held  undoubtingly 
that  **  arrangement,  method,  provision  for 
the  minutest  details,  subordination,  co- 
operation, and  a  careful  system  of  statis- 
tics, will  facilitate  and  make  effective  any 
undertaking,  however  burdensome  and 
comprehensive.'*  Pure  love  of  humanity 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  the  motive 
force  of  his  action.  Still,  it  has  been 
affirmed  by  those  who  knew  him  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  Fontenelle  said  of 
Dodard,  that  he  turned  his  ri<i;id  ob- 
servance of  the  fasts  of  the  Church  into 
a  scientific  experiment  on  the  effects  of 
abstinence,  thereby  taking  the  path  which 
led  at  once  to  heaven  and  into  the  French 
Academy.  In  Rumford*s  case  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  administrator  outweighed,  it 
was  said,  that  of  the  philanthropist. 

When  he  quitted  America,  he  left  his 
wife  and  infant  daughter  behind  him,  and 
whether  there  were  any  communications 
afterwards  between  him  and  them  is  not 
known.  In  1793,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Baldwin,  he  expressed  the  desire  to  visit 
his  native  country,  and  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  his  dau;;hter,  who 
was  then  nineteen.  With  reference  to 
this  projected  visit,  he  asks,  "Should  I 
be  kindly  received?  Are  the  remains  of 
party  spirit  and  political  persecution  done 
away?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  ask 
leave  of  the  State?'*  A  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  letter,  Rumford's  wife  had 
died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  On  January 
29*  1796,  his  daughter,  who  was  familiarly 
called  "  Sally  Thompson,"  sailed  for  Lon- 
don to  see  her  father.  She  **  had  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  an  officer,  and  had  at- 
tached to  this  an  idea  of  the  warrior  with  a 
martial  look,  possibly  the  sword,  if  not  the 
gun  by  his  side."  All  this  disappeared 
when  she  saw  him.  He  did  not  strike  her 
as  handsome,  or  even  agreeable,  a  result 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ill 
and  was  very  thin  and  pale.  She  speaks, 
however,  of  his  laughter  "quite  from  the 
heart,"  while  the  expression  of  his  mouth, 
with  teeth  of  "the  most  finished  pearls," 
was  sweetness  itself.  She  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  her  purchases 
in  London  he  thought  both  extravagant 
and  extraordinary.  After  having,  by  due 
discipline,  learned  how  to  make  an  En- 
glish courtesy,  to  the  horror  of  her  father, 
almost  the  first  use  she  made  of  her  newly 
acquired  accomplishment  was  to  courtesy 
to  a  housekeeper. 

In  1796  Rumford  founded  the  historic 
medal  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  same 
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year,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he 
returned  to  Germany.  France  and  Aus- 
tria were  then  at  war,  while  Davaria 
sought  to  remain  rigidly  neutral.  Eight 
days  after  Rumford's  arrival,  the  elector 
took  refuge  in  Saxony.  Moreau  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  threatened  Bava- 
ria. After  a  defeat  by  the  French,  the 
Austrians  withdrew  to  Munich,  but  found 
the  gates  of  the  city  closed  against  them. 
They  planted  batteries  on  a  height  com- 
manding the  city.  According  to  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  elector,  Rumford  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
forces,  and  by  his  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind  prevented  either  French  or  Aus- 
trians from  entering  Munich.  The  consid- 
eration in  which  he  is  held  was  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  elector  made  Miss 
Thompson  a  countess  of  the  Empire,  con- 
ferring on  her  a  pension  of  ;^20o  a  year, 
with  liberty  to  enjoy  it  in  any  country 
where  she  might  wish  to  reside. 

The  New  England  girl,  brought  up  in 
the  quietude  of  Concord,  transplanted 
thence  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  Mu- 
nich, was  subjected  to  a  somewhat  trying 
ordeal.  After  a  short  period  of  initiation, 
she  appears  to  have  passed  through  it 
creditably.  Her  writing  does  not  exhibit 
her  as  possessing  any  marked  qualities  of 
intellect.  She  was  bright,  gossipy,  "vol- 
atile," and  throws  manifold  gleams  on  the 
details  of  Rumford\s  life.  He  kept 
through  the  year  a  box  at  the  opera, 
though  he  hardly  ever  went  there,  and 
hired  by  the  year  a  doctor  named  Haube- 
nal.  She  amusingly  describes  a  quin- 
tuple present  made  to  her  by  her  father 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  Munich.  The 
first  item  was  "a  little  shaggy  dog,  as 
white  as  snow,  excepting  black  eyes,  ears 
and  nose ;  "  the  second  was  a  lady  named 
Veratzy,  who  was  sent  to  teach  her  French 
and  music  ;  the  third  was  a  Catholic  priest, 
named  Dillis,  who  was  to  be  her  drawing- 
master;  the  fourth  was  a  teacher  of  Ital- 
ian, named  Alberti ;  and  the  fifth,  the  be- 
fore-mentioned Dr.  Haubenal,  who  was 
to  look  after  her  health.  She  did  not  at 
all  like  the  arrangement.  She  was  partic- 
ularly surprised  and  shocked  at  a  doctor's 
offering  his  services  before  they  were 
wanted.  In  fact  the  little  dog  *' Cora " 
was  the  only  welcome  constituent  of  the 
gift. 

The  elector  put  the  seal  to  his  esteem 
for  Rumford  by  appointing  him  plenipo- 
tentiary from  Bavaria  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don. King  George,  however,  declined  to 
accept  him  in  this  capacity.  He  was  ob- 
viously stung  by  this  refusal ;  and  the 


thought  which  had  often  occurred  to  him 
of  returning  to  his  native  coqntry  now 
revived.  Mr.  Rufus  King  was  at  that 
time  American  ambassador  in  London  : 
and  he,  by  Rumford*s  desire,  wrote  to 
Colonel  Pickering,  then  secretary  of  stale 
for  the  United  States,  informing  him  of 
the  count's  intention  to  settle  down  at  or 
near  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  proposed  to  live  in  the  character  of  a 
German  nobleman,  renouncing  all  politi- 
cal action,  and  devoting  himself  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  In  reply  to  this  communi- 
cation Mr.  King  was  authorized  to  offer 
Rumford,  in  addition  to  the  post  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy,  that 
of  inspector-general  of  the  artillery  of  the 
UnitedStates;  "and  we  shall  moreover 
be  disposed  to  give  to  you  such  rank  and 
emoluments,  as  would  be  likely  to  afford 
you  satisfaction,  and  to  secure  to  us  the 
advantage  of  your  service." 

The  hour  of  final  decision  approached, 
but  before  it  arrived  another  project  had 
laid  hold  of  Rumford's  imagination,  a 
project  which  in  its  results  has  proved. of 
more  importance  to  physical  science,  and 
of  more  advantage  to  mankind,  than  any 
which  this  multifarious  genius  had  previ- 
ously undertaken.  This  project  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain. 

His  ideas  on  this  subject  took  definite 
shape  in  1799.  They  were  set  forth  in  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  the  introduction 
to  which  is  dated  from  Rumford's  resi- 
dence in  Brompton  Row,  March  4th,  1799. 
His  aim  is  to  cause  science  and  art  to 
work  together;  to  establish  relations  be- 
tween philosophers  and  workmen  ;  and  to 
bring  their  united  efforts  to  bear  on  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  on  the  augmentation  of 
domestic  comforts.  He  specially  dwells 
on  the  management  of  fire,  it  being,  as  he 
thinks,  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to 
mankind.  Fuel,  he  asserted,  cost  the  king- 
dom more  than  ten  millions  sterling  annu- 
ally, which  was  more  than  twice  what  it 
ought  to  cost.  I  n  the  pall  of  smoke  which 
hung  over  London,  defacing  its  edifices 
and  works  of  art,  he  saw  "  unused  material 
which  was  turned  equally  to  waste  and 
made  a  means  of  annoyance  and  insalu- 
brity." He  would  bind  himself,  if  the 
opportunity  were  allowed  him,  "to  prove 
to  the  citizens  that  the  heat  and  the  ma- 
terial of  heat  thus  wasted  would  suffice 
to  cook  all  the  food  in  the  city,  warm 
every  apartment,  and  perform  all  the  me- 
chanical work  done  by  fire."  With  his 
hope,  strength,  and  practical  insight,  aod 
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with  the  sympathy  which  he  would  com- 
mand, there  is  no  knowinoj  what  might  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  smoke  abate- 
ment were  he  now  amonorst  us. 

Rumford  could  at  this  time  count  on 
the  sympathy  and  active  support  of  a 
number  of  excellent  men,  who,  in  advance 
of  him,  had  founded  a  "society  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  poor."  He  sought  the 
aid  of  the  committee  of  this  society.  It 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  proposed 
new  institution  promised  to  be  too  impor- 
tant to  permit  of  its  being  made  an  ap- 
pendage to  any  other.  A  committee 
consisting  of  eight  members  of  the  old 
society  was,  however,  appointed  to  confer 
with  Rumford  regarding  his  plan.  The 
committee  met  and  ratified  Rumford's 
proposals.  Subscribers  of  fifty  guineas 
each  were  to  be  the  perpetual  proprietors 
of  the  institution;  a  contribution  of  ten 
guineas  was  to  secure  the  privileges  of  a 
life  subscriber;  whilst  a  subscription  of 
two  guineas  constituted  an  annual  sub- 
scriber. The  managers,  nine  in  number, 
were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  pro- 
prietors. A  committee  of  visitors  was 
also  appointed,  the  same  in  number  as 
the  committee  of  managers,  and  holding 
office  for  the  same  number  of  years.  At 
a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  held 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  Soho 
Square,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1799,  fifty- 
eight  persons,  comprising  many  men  of 
great  distinction,  were  found  to  have 
qualified  as  proprietors  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty  guineas  each.  The  committee 
of  managers  was  chosen,  and  they  held 
their  first  meeting  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  on  the  9th  of  March,  1799. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bernard,  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  society  from  whose 
committee  the  first  managers  were  chosen, 
was  appointed  secretary.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1800,  the  royal  seal  was  attached 
to  the  charter  of  the  institution.  The 
king  was  its  patron,  and  the  first  officers 
of  the  institution  were  appointed  by  him. 
The  Earl  of  Winchester  was  president. 
Lord  Morton,  Lord  Egremont,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  were  vice-presidents.  The 
managers  were  divided  into  three  classes 
of  three  each;  the  first  class  serving 
for  one,  the  second  for  two,  and  the 
third  for  three  years.  The  Earls  of  Bess- 
borough,  Egremont,  and  Morton,  respec- 
tively, headed  the  lists  of  the  three  classes 
of  managers.  Rumford  himself  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  three  years.  The 
three  classes  of  visitors  were  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Viscount  Paf- 
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merston,  and  Earl  Spencer  respectively. 
The  first  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  was  Dr.  Thomas  Gar- 
nett,  while  the  first  treasurer  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Bernard.  A  home  and  foreign 
secretary,  legal  counsel,  a  solicitor,  and  a 
clerk,  were  added  to  the  list.  One  rule 
established  at  this  time  has  been  adhered 
to  with  great  fidelity  to  the  present  day. 
No  political  subject  was  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  lectures. 

The  word  **  Institution "  was  chosen 
because  it  had  been  least  used  previously, 
and  because  it  best  indicated  the  objects 
of  the  new  society.  The  mechanical  arts 
have  promoted  civilization  and  refinement. 
Nations,  provinces,  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages thrive  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
of  their  industry.  "Exertion  quickens 
the  spirit  of  invention,  makes  science 
flourish,  and  increases  the  moral  and 
physical  powers  of  man."  The  printing- 
press,  navigation,  gunpowder,  the  steam- 
engine,  have  changed  the  whole  course  of 
human  affairs.  The  slowness  with  which 
improvements  make  their  way  among 
workmen  arises  from  prejudice,  suspicion, 
jealousy,  dislike  of  change,  and  the  nar- 
rowing effect  of  the  subdivision  of  work 
into  many  petty  occupations.  But  slow- 
ness is  also  due  to  the  greed  for  wealth, 
the  desire  for  monopoly,  the  spirit  of 
secret  intrigue  exhibited  among  manufac- 
turers. Between  these  two  the  philoso- 
pher steps  in,  whose  business  it  is  "to 
examine  every  operation  of  nature  and 
art,  and  to  establish  general  theories  for 
the  direction  and  conducting  of  future 
processes."  But  philosophers  may  be- 
come dreamers,  and  they  have  therefore 
habitually  to  be  called  back  to  the  study 
of  practical  questions  which  bear  upon 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  Science 
and  practice  are,  in  short,  to  interact,  to 
the  advantage  of  both. 

Houses  in  Albemarle  Street  were  pur- 
chased, and  modified  to  suit  the  objects 
in  view.  Rumford*s  obvious  intention 
was  to  found  an  institute  of  technology 
and  engineering.  The  institution  was  to 
be  made  a  repository  for  models  of  all 
useful  contrivances  and  improvements: 
cottage  fireplaces  and  kitchen  utensils; 
kitchens  for  farmhouses  and  for  the 
houses  of  gentlemen;  a  laundry,  includ- 
ing boilers,  washing,  ironing,  and  drying- 
rooms;  German,  Swedish,  and  Russian 
stoves;  open  chimney  fireplaces,  with 
ornamental  grates;  ornamental  stoves; 
working  models  "of  that  most  curious 
and  most  useful  machine,  the  steam-en- 
gine;" brewers'  boilers;  distillers'  cop- 
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pers;  condensers;  large  boilers  for  hos- 
pitals; ventilating  apparatus  for  hot- 
houses; lime-kilns;  steam-boilers  for 
preparing  food  for  stall-fed  cattle;  spin- 
ning-wheels; looms;  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  bridges  of  various  constructions ; 
human  food;  clothing;  houses;  towns; 
fortresses ;  harbors ;  roads  ;  canals ;  car- 
riages ;  ships;  tools;  weapons;  etc. 
Chemistry  was  to  be  applied  to  soils,  til- 
lage, and  manures;  to  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  beer,  wine,  spirits,  starch,  sugar, 
butter,  and  cheese;  to  the  processes  of 
dyeing,  calico  printing,  bleaching,  paint- 
ing, and  varnishing;  to  the  smelting  of 
ores  ;  the  formation  of  alloys ;  to  mortars, 
cements,  bricks,  pottery,  glass,  and  enam- 
els. Above  all,  "  the  phenomena  of  Hs^ht 
and  heat  —  those  great  powers  which  give 
life  and  energy  to  the  universe  —  powers 
which,  by  the  wonderful  process  of  com- 
bustion, are  placed  under  the  command  of 
human  beings  —  will  engage  a  profound 
interest." 

In  reference  to  the  alleged  size  of  the 
bed  of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  Bishop 
Watson  asked  Tom  Paine  to  determine 
the  bulk  to  which  a  human  body  may  be 
augmented  before  it  will  perish  by  its  own 
weight.  As  regards  the  projected  institu- 
tion, Rumford  surely  had  passed  this  limit, 
and  by  the  ponderosity  of  his  scheme, 
had  ensured  either  change  or  ruin.  In 
such  an  establishment  Davy  was  sure  to 
become  an  iconoclast.  He  cared  little  for 
models,  not  even  for  the  apparatus  with 
which  his  own  best  discoveries  were 
made,  but  incontinently  broke  it  up  when- 
ever he  found  it  coold  be  made  subser- 
vient to  further  ends. 

The  experimental  lectures  of  Davy 
were  then  attracting  attention.  Rumors 
of  the  young  chemist  reached  Rumford, 
and,  at  his  request,  Davy  came  to  Lon- 
don. His  life  at  the  moment  was  purely 
a  land  of  promise,  but  Rumford  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  promise,  and  the  wis- 
dom to  act  upon  his  insight.  Nor  was 
his  judgment  rapidly  formed.  Several 
interviews  preceded  his  announcement  to 
Davy,  on  the  i6th  of  February,  i8oi,  the 
resolution  of  the  managers,  "That  Mr. 
Humphry  Davy  be  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Royal  Institution,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  assistant  lecturer  in  chemistry, 
director  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  journals  of  the 
Institution;  and  that  he  be  allowed  to 
occupy  a  room  in  the  house,  and  be  fur- 
nished with  coals  and  candles,  and  that  he 
be  paid  a  salary  of  one  hundred  guineas 
per  annum."    Rumford,  moreover,  held 


out  to  Davy  the  prospect  of  becoming,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  full  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  with  a  salary  of  300/. 
per  annum,  "  provided,"  he  adds,  "  that 
within  that  period  you  shall  have  given 
proofs  of  your  fitness  to  hold  that  distin- 
guished situation."  This  promise  of  the 
professorship  in  two  or  three  years  was 
ominous  for  Dr.  Garnett,  between  whom 
and  the  managers  differences  soon  arose 
which  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  in- 
stitution. Davy  began  his  duties  on 
Wednesday,  the  nth  of  March,  1801. 

The  name  of  a  man  who  has  no  intel- 
lectual superior  in  its  annals,  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the 
institution.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Rumford  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  destined  to  be- 
come so  illustrious  as  the  first  decipherer 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  as  the 
foremost  founder  of  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light.  Young  accepted  an  engagement 
as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Institution,  as  editor  of  its  journals,  and 
as  superintendent  of  the  bouse,  at  a  salary 
of  ;^3oo  per  annum. 

A  portion  of  the  motive  force  of  a  man 
of  Rumford's  temperament  may  be  de- 
scribed as  irritability.  During  the  pos- 
session of  physical  vigor  and  sound  health, 
this  force  is  grasped  by  the  will  and 
directed  by  intelligence  and  tact.  But 
when  health  slackens  and  physical  vigor 
subsides,  that  which  had  been  a  firmly 
ruled  power  becomes  an  energy  wanting 
adequate  control.  Rumford's  success  in 
Bavaria  illustrates  his  pliancy  as  much  as 
his  strength.  But  before  he  started  the 
Royal  Institution  his  health  had  given 
way,  and  his  irritability,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
got  the  upper  hand.  In  point  of  Intel- 
tect,  moreover,  he  came  then  into  contact 
with  people  of  larger  calibre  and  more 
varied  accomplishments  than  he  had  pre- 
viously met.  He  could  hardly  count  upon 
the  entire  sympathy  of  Young  and  Davy, 
though  I  believe  he  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  to  the  end.  They  were 
gems  of  a  different  water,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  from  Rumford.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  fostering  care  was,  at  that  time, 
mechanical  invention,  applied  to  the  uses 
of  life.  The  pleasures  of  Young  and 
Davy  lay  in  another  sphere.  To  them 
science  was  an  end,  not  a  means  to  an 
end.  In  his  excellent  work  on  the  Royal 
Institution  Dr.  Bence  Jones  informs  as 
that  difficulties  were  gathering  round  it  in 
1803,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  sell  it 
off.  Rumford,  being  in  Paris,  with  the 
aid  of  Davy,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  Sir  Jobo 
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Hippislc}',  carried  on  the  work,  "  without 
workshops,  or  mechanics*  institute,  or 
kitchen,  or  model  exhibition."  The  place 
of  these  was  taken  by  experimental  and 
theoretical  researches,  which  instead  of 
dealing  with  things  achieved,  carried  the 
mind  into  unexplored  regions  of  nature, 
for<yptful  whether  the  discoveries  made  in 
that  region  had  or  had  not  a  bearing  on 
the  necessities  of  material  life. 

Rumford  and  l)is  institution  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  ridicule,  and  he  felt  it;  but 
men  of  ready  wit  have  not  abstained  from 
exercising  it  on  societies  of  greater  age 
and  higher  claims.  Shafts  of  sarcasm 
without  number  have  been  launched  at 
the  Royal  Society.  It  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural for  persons  who  had  little  taste  for 
scientific  inquiry  and  less  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  nature,  to  feel  amused,  if 
not  scandalized,  by  the  apparently  insignif- 
icant subjects  which  sometimes  occupied 
the  scientific  mind.  They  were  not  aware 
that  in  science  the  most  stupendous  phe- 
nomena often  find  their  suggestion  and 
interprelion  in  the  most  minute  —  that  the 
smallest  laboratory  fact  is  connected  by 
indissoluble  ties  with  the  grandest  opera- 
tions of  nature.  Thus  the  iridescences 
of  the  common  soap-bubble,  subjected  to 
scientific  analysis,  have  emerged  in  the 
conclusion  that  stellar  space  is  ^plenum 
filled  w^ith  a  material  substance  capable  of 
transmitting  motion  with  a  rapidity  which 
would  girdle  the  equatorial  earth  eight 
times  in  a  second;  while  the  tremors  of 
this  substance  in  one  form  constitute  what 
we  call  light,  and,  in  all  forms,  constitute 
what  we  call  radiant  heat.  Not  seeing 
this  connection  between  great  and  small; 
not  discerning  that  as  regards  the  illustra- 
tion of  physical  principles  there  is  no 
^reat  and  no  small,  the  wits,  considering 
the  small  contemptible,  permitted  sarcasm 
to  flow  accordingly.  But  these  things 
have  passed  away,  while  the  ridicule  and 
intolerance  from  which  she  once  suffered, 
are  now,  I  think  unfairly,  sometimes  laid 
to  the  charge  of  science. 

This  lapsing  of  the  technical  side  of 
Rum  ford's  scheme  can  hardly  be  called  a 
defeat,  for  his  institution  flourishes  to  the 
present  hour.  The  real  defeat  of  his  life 
was  yet  to  come,  and  it  came  through  a 
power  pronounced  on  high  authority  to 
be  the  strongest  in  the  world.  While  in 
Paris,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ma- 
dame Lavoisier,  a  lady  of  wealth,  spirit, 
social  distinction,  and,  it  is  to  be  added,  a 
lady  of  temper.  Her  illustrious  husband 
had  sufiered  under  the  guillotine  on  the 
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8th  of  May,  1794;  and  inheriting  his 
great  name,  together  with  a  fortune  of 
three  million  francs,  she  gathered  round 
her,  in  her  receptions,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished society  of  Paris.  She  and 
Rumford  became  friends,  the  friendship 
afterwards  passing  into  what  was  thought 
to  be  genuine  affection.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  took  great  interest  in  his  pro- 
jected marriage,  and  when  that  consum- 
mation came  near,  settled  upon  him  an 
annuity  of  four  thousand  florins.  In  a 
letter  to  his  daughter  he  thus  describes 
his  bride  elect:  *•  I  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  this  very  amiable  woman  in  Paris, 
who,  I  believe,  would  have  no  objection  to 
having  me  for  a  husband,  and  who  in  all 
respects  would  be  a  proper  match  for  me. 
She  is  a  widow  without  children,  never 
having  had  any;  is  about  my  own  age 
(she  was  four  years  younger  than  Rum- 
ford), enjoys  good  health,  is  very  pleasant 
in  society,  has  a  handsome  fortune  at  her 
own  disposal,  enjoys  a  most  respectable 
reputation,  keeps  a  good  house,  which  is 
frequented  by  all  the  first  philosophers 
and  men  of  eminence  in  the  science  and 
literature  of  the  age,  or  rather  of  Paris. 
And,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  is 
goodness  itself." 

All  preliminaries  having  been  arranged, 
Count  Rumford  and  Madame  Lavoisier 
were  married  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1805.  He  describes  the  house  in 
which  they  lived.  Rue  d'Anjou,  No.  39, as 
a  paradise.  In  a  letter  written  to  Count- 
ess Sarah  two  months  after  his  marriage, 
he  refers  to  their  style  of  living  as  really 
magnificent;  his  wife  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  company,  in  the  mid*;t  of  whicfi 
she  made  a  splendid  figure.  She  seldom 
went  out,  but  kept  open  house  to  all  the 
great  and  worthy.  He  describes  their 
dinners  and  evening  leas,  which  must 
have  been  trying  to  a  man  who  longed  for 
quiet.  The  dinners,  his  daughter  says, 
he  could  have  borne,  but  the  teas  annoyed 
him.  Instead  of  living  melodious  days, 
his  life  gradually  became  a  discord ;  and 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1806,  he  confides 
to  his  daughter,  as  a  family  secret,  that 
he  is  "not  at  all  sure  that  two  certain 
persons  were  not  wholly  mistaken  in  iheir 
marriage,  as  to  each  other's  characters." 
The  denouement  hastened ;  and  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  marriage  he  de- 
scribes his  wife  as  **a  female  dragon." 
On  the  second  anniversary,  matters  were 
worse.  The  quarrels  between  him  anij 
Madame  had  become  more  violent  anci 
open.  He  gives  the  following  sample  of 
them :  *'  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  the 
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story,  my  good  child,  lest  in  future  you 
should  not  be  good ;  lest  what  I  am  about 
relating  should  set  you  a  bad  example, 
make  you  passionate,  and  so  on.  But  I 
had  been  made  very  angry.  A  large  parly 
had  been  invited  I  neither  liked  nor  ap* 
proved  of,  and  invited  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  vexing  me.  Our  house  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  walled  around,  with 
iron  gates,  I  put  on  my  hat,  walked  down 
to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  gave  him  orders, 
on  his  peril,  not  to  let  any  one  in.  Be- 
sides I  took  away  the  keys.  Madame 
went  down,  and  when  the  company  ar- 
rived, she  talked  with  them  —  she  on  one 
side,  they  on  the  other,  of  the  high  brick 
wall.  After  that  she  goes  and  pours 
boiling  water  on  some  of  my  beautiful 
flowers."  The  wrangling  went  on,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  for  a  separation, 
purposing  to  take  a  house  at  Auteuil.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  he  could  not  live 
more  independently  than  with  this  unfeel- 
ing, cunning,  tyrannical  woman.  "Alas! 
little  do  we  know  people  at  first  sight !  '* 
He  describes  his  habitation  as  no  longer 
the  abode  of  peace.  He  breakfasts  alone 
in  his  apartment,  while  to  his  infinite 
chagrin  most  of  the  visitors  are  his  wife's 
determined  adherents.  "A  separation," 
he  says,  "is  unavoidable,  for  it  would  be 
highly  improper  for  me  to  continue  with  a 
person  who  has  given  me  so  many  proofs 
of  her  implacable  hatred  and  malice." 

The  lease  of  the  villa  at  Auteuil  was 
purchased  by  Rumford  in  180S,  and  the 
separation  took  place  "amicably"  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1809.*  Ever  afterwards, 
however,  anger  rankled  in  his  heart,  and 
he  never  mentions  his  wife  but  in  terms 
of  repugnance  and  condemnation.  His 
release  from  her  filled  him  at  first  with 
unnatural  elation,  and  on  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  his  wedding-day  he  writes  to 
his  daughter,  "  I  make  choice  of  this  day 
to  write  to  you,  in  reality  to  testify  joy, 
but  joy  that  I  am  away  from  her.'*  On 
the  fifth  anniversary  he  writes  thus: 
"You  will  perceive  that  this  is  the  anni- 
versary of  my  marriage.  I  am  happy  to 
call  it  to  mind  that  I  may  compare  my 
present  situation  with  the  three  and  a 
half  horrible  years  1  was  living  with  that 
tyrannical,  avaricious,  unfeeling  woman." 
The  closing  six  months  of  his  married  life 
he  describes  as  a  purgatory  sufficiently 

*  From  177a  to  1800,  Rumford's  house  at  Auteuil 
had  been  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  a  man  highly 
celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  freethinker,  but  whom  Lange 
de!^:ribes  a^  "  the  vain  andVsuperficial  Helvetius."  It 
is  also  the  house  where,  in  the  monih  of  Januarx'.  1870, 
the  youii);  journalist  Victor  Noir  was  shot  dead  by 
Prince  Pierre  Donaparte. 


painful  to  do  away  with  the  sins  of  a  thou* 
sand  years.  Rumford,  in  fact,  writes  with 
the  bitterness  of  a  defeated  man.  His 
wife  retained  her  friends,  while  he,  who  a 
short  time  previously  had  been  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  found  himself 
practically  isolated.  This  was  a  new  and 
bitter  experience,  the  thought  of  which, 
pressing  on  him  continually,  destroyed  all 
magnanimity  in  his  references  to  her. 
Notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  his  wife, 
he  permitted  her  to  visit  him  on  appar* 
ently  amicable  terms.  The  daughter 
paints  her  character  as  admirable,  ascrib* 
ing  their  differences  to  individual  inde- 
pendence, arising  from  their  having  been 
accustomed  to  rule  in  their  own  ways: 
"It  was  a  fine  match,  could  they  but  have 
agreed."  One  day  in  driving  out  with  her 
father,  she  remarked  to  him  how  odd  it 
was  that  he  and  his  wife  could  not  get  on 
together,  when  they  seemed  so  friendly  to 
each  other,  adding  that  it  struck  her  that 
Madame  de  Rumford  could  not  be  in  her 
right  mind.  He  replied  bitterly,  "  Her 
mind  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  to  act  diflfer- 
ently  from  what  she  appears." 

The  statesman  Guizot  was  one  of  Ma- 
dame de  Rumford's  most  intimate  friends, 
and  his  account  of  her  and  her  house  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  account  of  both 
given  by  her  husband.  Rumford  became 
her  guest  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  in 
public  "a  splendid  scientific  popularity. 
His  spirit  was  lofty,  his  conversation  was 
full  of  interest,  and  his  manners  were 
marked  by  gentle  kindness.  He  made 
himself  agreeable  to  Madame  Lavoisier. 
She  married  him,  happy  to  ofiEer  to  a  dis- 
tinguished man  a  great  fortune  and  a  most 
agreeable  existence."  The  lady,  accord- 
ing to  Guizot,  had  stipulated,  on  her  sec- 
ond marriage,  that  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  name  of  Lavoisier, 
calling  herself  Madame  Lavoisier  de 
Rumford.  This,  it  is  said,  proved  disa- 
greeable to  the  count,  but  she  was  not 
to  be  moved  from  her  determination  to 
retain  the  name.  "  I  have,"  she  says, 
"  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  profound 
conviction  that  M.  de  Rumford  will  not 
disapprove  of  me  for  it,  and  that  on  tak- 
ing time  for  reflection,  he  will  permit  me 
to  continue  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  I  regard 
as  sacred."  Guizot  adds  that  the  hope 
proved  deceptive,  and  that  "after  some 
domestic  agitations,  which  M.  de  Rum- 
ford, with  more  of  tact,  might  have  kept 
from  becoming  so  notorious,  a  separation 
became  necessary."  Her  dinners  and  re- 
ceptions during  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  years  of  her  life,  are  described  as 
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delic^htful.  Cultivated  intellects,  piquant 
and  serious  conversation,  excellent  music, 
"liberty  of  thought  and  speech  without 
any  distrust  or  disquiet  as  to  what  author- 
ity might  judge  or  say  —  a  privilege  then 
more  precious  than  any  one  to-day  imag- 
ines, just  as  one  who  has  breathed  under 
an  air-pump  can  best  appreciate  the  de- 
light of  free  respiration." 

The  GeniUmatCs  Afagminelor  18 14  de- 
scribes the  seclusion  in  which  Rumfurd's 
later  days  were  spent.  After  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  Lagrange,  he  saw  but  two 
or  three  friends,  nor  did  he  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Institute,  of 
which  he  was  a  number.  Cuvier  was  then 
its  perpetual  secretary,  and  for  him  Rum- 
ford  always  entertained  the  highest  es- 
teem. He  differed  from  Laplace  on  a 
scientific  question,  and  his  dissent  was 
probably  not  without  its  penal  conse- 
quences. Rumford  always  congratulated 
himself  on  having  brought  forward  two 
such  celebrated  men  as  the  Bavarian  Gen- 
eral Wieden,  who  was  originally  a  lawyer 
or  land  steward,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
The  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
ian languages  were  as  familiar  to  the 
count  as  English.  He  played  billiards 
against  himself;  he  was  fond  of  chess, 
which  however  made  his  feet  like  ice  and 
his  head  like  fire.  The  designs  of  his 
own  inventions  were  drawn  by  him  with 
great  skill;  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
painting  or  sculpture,  and  little  feeling  for 
either.  He  had  no  taste  for  poetry,  but 
great  taste  for  landscape  gardening.  In 
later  life  his  habits  were  most  abstemious, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  strength  was  in  this 
way  so  reduced,  as  to  render  him  unable 
to  resist  his  last  illness.  Feted,  honored, 
titled,  and  endowed ;  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  all  the  leading  academies  and  learned 
societies  of  Europe ;  the  correspondent 
and  friend  of  potentates,  princes,  vice- 
roys, and  ministers ;  the  recipient  of 
grateful  and  deferential  addresses  from 
great  city  corporations,  this  wonderful 
man  tripped  at  last  over  the  chain  which 
bound  him  to  a  wife  who  lacked  the  lov- 
ing pliancy  which  he  demanded,  but  which, 
even  had  it  existed,  his  peremptory  nature 
would  have  rendered  him  unable  to  recip- 
rocate. Though  forgotten  in  England,  he 
is  remembered  in  Bavaria.  One  of  his 
great  works  there  was  the  transformation 
of  a  piece  of  desert  land  into  the  so-called 
English  garden,  at  Munich.  Here  in 
1795,  during  his  absence  in  England,  the 
inhabitants  erected  a  monument  to  his 
glory,  while  his  figure  was  afterwards 
embodied  io  a  noble  statue  in  the  finest 


street  in  the  Bavarian  city.  In  1814  he 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever, 
which  in  three  days  brought  him  to  his 
end.  He  succumbed  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1S14,  and  was  buried  in  the  small 
and  now  disused  cemetery  of  Auteuil. 
So  passed  away  the  glory  of  Count  Rum- 
ford. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  have 
prevented  me  from  touching  on  the  sci- 
entific labors  of  Rumford.  This,  if  time 
permit,  may  be  done  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  this  review.      J.  Tyndall. 


From  Macmilian's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

The  first  to  see  the  subject  of  so  many 
thoughts  was  not  any  one  of  those  to 
whom  his  return  was  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. Save  for  the  fact  that  old  Syming- 
ton, who  in  the  mean  time  had  taken 
entire  control  of  her  house,  and  direction 
of  everything  in  it,  had  announced  to  her 
one  day  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
leaving  her  for  a  short  time  to  attend 
upon  my  lord,  Mrs.  Methven  was  entirely- 
ignorant  of  her  son's  whereabouts.  And 
Symington,  whom  she  of  course  closely 
interrogated  on  the  subject,  did  not  pro- 
fess to  have  had  any  communication  from 
his  master.  "But  my  lord  will  have  not- 
tice,"  said  Symington,  "and  I  make  no 
doubt  of  finding  him  there.'* 

Neither  was  it  at  Kinloch-houran  that 
Walter  first  appeared.  On  a  cold  Octo- 
ber evening,  in  one  of  the  early  frosts 
from  which  everybody  augurs  a  severe 
winter,  and  in  the  early  twilight  which 
makes  people  exclaim  how  short  the  days 
are  getting,  he  knocked  suddenly  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Milnathort's  house  in  Edin- 
burgh. Being  dark  everywhere  else,  it 
was  darker  still  in  the  severe  and  classic 
coldness  of  Moray  Place.  The  great 
houses  gathered  round,  drawing,  one 
might  have  thought,  a  closer  and  closer 
circle;  the  shrubs  in  the  inclosure  shiv- 
ered before  the  breeze.  Up  the  hill  from 
the  Firth  came  the  north-east  wind,  cut- 
ting like  a  scythe.  It  was  a  night  when 
even  a  lighted  window  gives  a  certain 
comfort  to  the  wayfarer;  but  the  Edin- 
burgh magnates  had  scarcely  yet  returned 
from  the  country,  and  most  of  the  houses 
were  dark,  swathed  in  brown  paper  and 
cobwebs.  But  winter  or  summer  made 
but  little  difference  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
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Milnathort,  and  there  a  certain  light  of 
human  welcome  was  almost  always  to  be 
found.  Lord  Erradeen  came  quickly  along 
the  Edinburgh  streets,  which  are  grim  in 
the  teeth  of  a  north-easter.  His  frame 
was  unstrung  and  his  spirit  unsatisfied  as 
of  old.  He  had  been  "  abroad  "  —  that  is 
to  say,  he  had  been  hurrying  from  one 
place  to  another  in  search  of  the  unattain- 
able one  which  should  not  be  dull.  Most 
places  were  dull;  there  was  nothing  to  do 
in  them.  He  took  in  at  a  draught  the 
capabilities  of  folly  that  were  there,  then 
passed  on  in  the  vain  quest.  Had  he 
been  wholly  ignoble  he  would  have  been 
more  easily  satisfied.  But  he  was  not  so. 
In  the  worst  he  seemed  to  want  some- 
thing worse,  as  in  the  best  he  wanted 
something  better.  He  was  all  astray  upon 
the  world,  desiring  he  did  not  know  what, 
only  aware  that  nothing  was  sufficient  for 
his  desires.  Underwood,  who  was  his 
companion,  had  catered  vulgarly  for  the 
unhappy  young  man,  who  used  with  scorn 
the  means  of  distraction  provided  him, 
and  was  not  distracted,  and  upon  whom 
disgust  so  soon  followed  novelty  that  his 
companion  was  at  his  wits*  end.  And 
now  he  had  come  back,  obeying  an  im- 
pulse which  he  neither  understood  nor 
wished  to  obey.  A  necessity  seemed  laid 
upon  him ;  all  in  a  moment  it  had  risen 
up  in  his  mind,  a  sense  that  he  must  get 
back.  It  was  so  involuntary,  so  spon- 
taneous, that  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him 
at  first  to  resist  it,  or  to  think  of  it  as  any- 
thing but  a  natural  impulse.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  rest  after  this  strange  incli- 
nation came  upon  him,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  in  the  heat  of  it  that  he  had  always 
had  the  same  desire,  that  all  the  time  this 
was  what  he  had  wanted,  to  get  back. 
He  hurried  along  over  land  and  water, 
sometimes  in  the  stream  of  summer  tour- 
ists coming  home,  sometimes  crossing  the 
other  tide  of  the  sick  and  feeble  going 
away  — and  when  he  touched  English  soil 
again,  that  he  should  have  hurried  to 
Edinburgh,  of  all  the  places  in  the  world, 
was  beyond  Walter's  power  of  explanation 
even  to  himself.  He  had  felt  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  home  of  his 
youth.  His  mother  was  separated  alto- 
gether from  his  new  existence.  She 
would  not  comprehend  it,  he  thought;  his 
heart  turned  from  the  explanations  that 
would  be  necessary.  He  could  not  go  to 
her;  and  to  whom  could  he  go?  The 
suggestion  that  came  into  his  mind  was 
as  fantastical  on  the  whole  strange  story 
of  his  recent  life.  He  was  nothing  in- 
deed but  a  bundle  of  caprices,  moved  and 


plaved  upon  as  if  by  the  winds.  Aod  it 
haa  seemed  a  sort  ot  relief  to  his  uDcer- 
tain  mind  and  consuming  thoughts  wbea 
it  occurred  to  him  to  come  to  Moray  Place 
to  see  the  invalid  who  had  known  so  much 
about  him,  while  he  knew  nothing  of  her. 
It  relieved  him,  as  any  resolution  relieves 
an  uncertain  mind.  It  was  something  be* 
tween  him  and  that  future  which  always 
failed  to  his  expectations.  When  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  he  reflected  no  more* 
but  went  on,  and  even  had  an  uneasy  nap 
in  the  railway  carriage  as  he  came  north; 
nor  ever  asked  himself  why  he  was  com* 
ing  till  he  went  up  the  steps  at  Mr.  Mil* 
nathort*s  door,  and  then  it  was  too  late 
for  any  such  question.  He  mounted  the 
long  stone  staircase  with  all  the  throb- 
bings  of  fatigue  in  his  brain,  the  sweep 
and  movement  of  a  long  journey.  Only 
once  before  had  he  been  in  this  housCi 
vet  it  seemed  familiar  to  him  as  if  it  had 
been  his  home,  and  the  unchanged  aspect 
of  everything  afiEected  him  as  it  afitects 
men  who  have  been  away  for  half  a  life* 
time  — so  many  things  happening  to  hint 
and  nothing  here.  This  gave  him  a  cer- 
toin  giddiness  as  he  followed  the  same 
servant  up  the  same  stairs.  He  was  oot 
the  same.  He  had  been  unconscious  of 
all  the  peculiarities  of  his  fate  when  he 
crossed  that  threshold  before.  He  had 
known  the  good,  but  not  the  evil ;  and 
now  the  very  carpets,  the  sound  of  the 
door  rumbling  into  the  echoes  of  the  taU, 
silent  house,  were  the  same  —  but  he  so 
far  from  being  the  same !  Then  in  a  mo* 
ment  out  of  the  dim  night,  the  half-lighted 
stair,  he  came  upon  the  soft  blaze  o£ 
light  in  which  Miss  Milnathort  delighted. 
She  lay  on  her  sofa  as  if  she  had  never 
stirred,  her  old-young  face  in  all  its  soft 
brightness,  her  small,  delicate  hands  io 
continual  motion.  She  gave  a  little  cry 
at  the  sight  of  Walter,  and  held  out  those 
hands  to  him. 

"  You  have  come  I "  she  cried.  ••  I  wis 
looking  for  you; '*  raising  herself  on  her 
couch  as  much  as  was  possible  to  her,  aa 
if  she  would  have  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms.  When  she  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
hands,  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  **  I 
knew,"  she  cried,  **that  you  would  come. 
I  have  been  looking  for  you,  and  praying 
for  you.  Lord  Erradeen." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Walter,  moved  too,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  why,  **that  is  how  I 
have  come." 

**  Oh,  but  I  am  glad,  glad  to  see  yoot* 
the  poor  lady  said.  "  You  never  caae 
back,  but  I  will  not  reproach  you  —  I  Ui 
too  glad  to  have  you  here.    And  where 
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have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been 
doing?  To  see  you  is  like  a  child  com- 
ing home." 

**  I  have  been  in  many  different  places, 
and  uneasy  in  all/'  said  Waiter;  "and  as 
for  what  1  have  been  doing  it  has  not 
been  much  good:  wandering  about  the 
face  of  the  earth,  seeking  1  don't  know 
what ;  not  knowing,  I  think,  even  what  I 
want." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  again : 
her  ej-es  were  full  of  pity  and  tenderness. 

**  Oh  how  I  wanted  you  to  come  back 
that  l  might  have  spoken  freely  to  you ! 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  want,  Lord  Erra- 
deen." 

"Stop  a  little,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want 
to  plunge  into  that.  Let  us  wait  a  little. 
I  think  I  am  pleased  to  come  back,  though 
I  hate  it.  I  am  pleased  always  more  or 
less  to  do  what  I  did  not  do  yesterday." 

"That  is  because  your  mind  is  out  of 
order,  which  is  very  natural,"  she  said. 
"  How  should  it  be  in  order  with  so  much 
to  think  of?  You  will  have  been  travel- 
ling night  and  day?" 

"Rather  quickly;  but  that  matters 
nothing:  it  is  easy  enough  travelling.  I 
am  not  so  ctfcminate  as  to  mind  being 
tired;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
not  tired,"  he  s.iid.  **So  far  as  that  goes, 
I  could  ffo  on  night  and  day." 

She  looked  at  him  with  that  mingling 
of  pleasure  ami  pain  ixith  which  a  mother 
listens  to  the  coufidenccs  of  her  child. 

"  Have  you  been  home  to  see  your 
mother?"  she  asked. 

Walter  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  had  no  thought  but  how  to  get 
to  Scotland  the  quickest  way.  1  have 
felt  as  if  something  were  dragging  me. 
What  is  it?  All  this  year  1  have  been 
struggling  with  something.  I  have  some- 
times thought  if  I  had  come  back  here 
you  could  have  helped  me." 

"  I  would  —  I  would !  if  I  could,"  she 
cried. 

"  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  endured," 
said  Walter;  "it  must  come  to  an  end. 
I  don't  know  how  or  by  what  means ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  I  will  not  go  on  bear- 
ing it.  1  will  rather  make  an  end  of  my- 
self." 

She  put  a  hand  quickly  upon  his  arm. 

"Oh  do  not  say  that;  there  is  much, 
much  that  must  be  done  before  you  can 
despair:  and  //ui^  is  the  thous;ht  of  de- 
spair. Some  have  done  it,  but  you  must 
not.     No  —  not  you  —  not  vou." 

♦*  What  must  I  do  thin  ?" 

She  caressed  h  s  arm  with  her  Ihm, 
little,  half-ttansparcut  hand,  and  look'^d  at 
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him  wistfully  with  her  small  face,  half 
child,  half  old  woman,  suffused  and  trem- 
ulous. 

**  Oh  ! "  she  said,  "  my  bonnie  lad  !  you 
must  be  good  —  you  must  be  good  first  of 
all." 

Walter  laughed  ;  he  drew  himself  back 
a  little  out  of  her  reach. 

"  1  am  not  good,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
never  been  good.  Often  enough  I  have 
been  disgusted  with  myself,  and  misera- 
ble by  moments.  But  if  that  is  the  first 
thing,  I  do  not  know  how  to  attain  to  it, 
for  I  am  not  good." 

She  looked  at  him  without  any  change 
in  her  face  while  he  made  this  confession. 
It  did  not  seem  to  make  much  impression 
upon  her. 

"  1  can  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  how  to 
overcome  the  devil  and  all  his  ways;  but 
it  costs  trouble.  Lord  Erradeen.  W'ith- 
out  that  you  will  always  be  as  you  are, 
full  of  troubles  and  struggles :  but  you 
should  thank  your  God  that  you  cannot 
be  content  with  ill-doing  like  those  that 
are  the  children  of  perdition.  To  be  con- 
tent with  it  —  that  is  the  worst  of  ail." 

**  Well,  then,  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way,  it 
appears,"  said  Walter  with  a  sort  of  laugh, 
"for  I  am  certainly  far  enough  from  being 
content."  After  a  minute's  pause  he  ado- 
ed  —  "1  said  we  should  not  plunge  into 
this  subject  at  once ;  tell  me  about  your- 
self.    Are  you  well  ?    Are  you  better  ?  " 

"  I  am  well  enough,"  she  said,  "  but 
never  will  1  be  better.  I  have  known 
that  for  many  years  —  almost  from  the 
moment  when,  to  get  away  from  ///w,  I 
fell  off  yon  old  walls,  and  became  what 
you  see." 

"  To  get  away  from  —  whom  ? "  He 
glanced  round  him  as  she  spoke  with  a 
look  which  was  half  alarmed  and  half 
defiant.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "what  delusions  are  about." 

"  From  him.  What  he  is,  or  who  he 
is,  I  know  no  more  than  you.  I  have 
thought  like  you  tliat  it  was  my  own  delu- 
sion. I  have  wondered  from  year  to  year 
if  maybe  I  had  deceived  myself.  But  the 
upshot  of  all  is  what  1  tell  you.  I  anv 
lying  here  these  thirty  years  and  more,, 
because  being  very  young  I  had  no  com- 
mand of  myself,  but  was  frightened  and 
Hew  from  him." 

"It  is  against  all  possibility,  all  good 
scn.*:e,  against  everything  one  believes. 
1  will  not  believe  it,"  cried  Walter;  "you 
^ere  yuung,  as  you  say,  and  frightened. 
And  1  was  —  a  fool  —  unprepared,  not 
knowing  what  to  think." 

Miss  Milnathort  shook  her  head.     She 
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made  no  further  reply ;  and  there  was  a 
httle  interval  of  silence  which  Walter 
made  no  attempt  to  break.  What  could 
he  say?  It  was  impossible,  and  yet  he 
had  no  real  scepticism  to  oppose  to  this 
strange  story.  In  words,  in  mind,  he 
could  not  allow  that  either  of  them  were 
more  than  deceived,  but  in  himself  he 
had  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  His  intelli- 
gence was  easily  convinced  indeed  that 
to  attribute  the  events  that  happened  to 
him  to  supernatural  influence  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  everything  he  had  ever  been 
taught,  and  that  it  was  superstition  alone 
which  could  invest  the  mysterious  inhab- 
itant of  Kinloch-houran  with  power  to 
act  upon  his  mind  across  great  seas  and 
continents,  or  to  set  any  occult  forces  to 
work  for  that  purpose.  Superstition  be- 
yond all  excuse ;  and  yet  he  was  as  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  it  in  the  depths  of 
his  being  as  he  was  defiant  on  the  surface. 
There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  room 
where  these  two  sat  together  with  a  sense 
of  fellowship  and  sympathy.  As  for 
Lord  Erradeen,  he  had  no  inclination  to 
say  anything  more.  It  was  impossible, 
incredible,  contrary  to  everything  he  be- 
lieved:  and  yet  it  was  true:  and  he  did 
not  feel  the  contradiction  was  anything 
extraordinary,  anything  to  be  protested 
against  in  this  curious  calm  of  exhaustion 
in  which  he  was.  While  he  sat  thus  quite 
silent  Miss  Milnathort  began  to  speak. 

"Thirty  years  ago,"  she  said,  "there 
was  a  young  Lord  Erradeen  that  was 
something  like  yourself.  He  was  a  dis- 
tant cousin  once,  that  never  thought  to 
come  to  the  title.  He  was  betrothed 
when  he  was  poor  to  a  young  girl  of  his 
own  condition  in  life.  When  he  became 
Lord  Erradeen  he  was  bidden  to  give  her 
up,  and  he  refused.  Oh,  if  he  had  lived 
he  would  have  broken  the  spell!  He 
would  not  give  up  his  love.  1  will  not 
say  that  he  was  not  terribly  beaten  down 
and  broken  with  what  he  heard  and  saw, 
and  what  he  had  to  bear;  but  he  never 
said  a  word  to  me  of  what  was  the  chief 
cause.  When  the  summons  came  he  got 
us  all  to  go  to  see  the  old  castle,  and  per- 
haps, with  a  little  bravado,  to  prove  that 
he  would  never,  never  yield.  How  it  was 
that  I  was  left  alone  I  can  never  remem- 
ber, for  my  head  was  battered  and  stupid, 
and  it  was  long,  long,  before  I  got  the 
command  of  my  senses  again.  It  was 
most  likely  when  Waller  (he  was  Waller 
loo;  it  is  the  great  Methven  name)  was 
attending  to  the  others,  my  brother  and 
my  mother,  who  was  living  then.  I  was 
a  romantic  bit  girlie,  and  fond  of  beauti- 


ful views  and  all  such  things.  Whea  I 
was  standing  upon  the  eld  wall,  there 
suddenly  came  forward  to  speak  to  me  a 
grand  gentleman.  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  one  before.  You  have  seen 
him  and  you  know;  often  and  often  have 
I  thought  I  have  seen  him  since.  And  it 
may  be  that  I  have,"  she  said,  pausing 
suddenly.  It  was  perhaps  the  interrup- 
tion in  the  soft  flowing  of  her  voice  that 
startled  Walter.  He  made  a  sudden 
movement  in  his  chair,  and  looked  round 
him  as  if  he  too  felt  another  spectator 
standing  by. 

"  I  am  not  frightened  now,"  said  the 
invalid  with  her  calm  little  voice,  "lying 
here  so  long  putting  things  together  I  am 
frightened  no  more.  Sometimes  I  am 
sorry  for  him,  and  think  that  it  is  not  all 
ill  that  is  in  that  burdened  spirit.  I  have 
taken  it  upon  me  even,"  she  said,  folding 
her  little,  worn  hands,  "  to  say  a  word 
about  him  now  and  then  when  I  say  my 
prayers.  I  never  thought  at  that  time 
that  he  was  anything  more  than  the  grand- 
est gentleman  I  ever  saw.  He  began  to 
speak  to  me  about  my  engagement,  and  if 
I  thought  of  the  harm  1  was  doing  Wal- 
ter, and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  think  of 
the  family  above  all.  It  was  like  death  to 
hear  it,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  of  spirit  in 
those  days,  and  I  argued  with  him.  I 
said  it  was  better  for  the  family  that  he 
should  marry  me,  than  marrv  nobody  — 
and  that  1  had  no  right  to  tafce  my  troth 
from  him.  Then  he  began  to  argue  too. 
He  said  that  to  sacriflce  was  always  best, 
that  I  could  not  love  him  if  I  would  not 
give  up  everything  for  him. '  It  might 
have  been  Scripture.  What  could  I  an* 
swer  to  that  ?  I  was  just  dazed  by  it,  and 
stood  and  looked  in  his  face:  he  looked 
like  a  prophet  of  God,  and  he  said  I 
should  give  up  my  love,  if  I  knew  what 
true  love  was.  I  have  little  dpubt  I  would 
have  done  it,  after  that ;  but  just  then  my 
Walter's  voice  sounded  up  from  where  he 
was,  calling  out  to  me.  *  Where  are  you, 
where  are  you  ?  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out you,'  he  cried.  Oh,  how  well  I  re- 
member the  sound  of  his  voice  flUing  all 
the  air  !  I  turned  round  and  I  said,  *  No, 
no,  how  can  I  break  his  heart'  —  when 
there  came  an  awful  change  upon  the  face 
you  know.  His  eyes  flared  like  a  great 
light,  he  made  a  step  forward  as  if  he 
would  have  seized  me  with  his  hands. 
And  then  terror  took  hold  upon  me,  a  kind 
of  horrible  panic.  They  say  I  must  have 
started  back.  1  mind  nothing  more  for 
months  and  months,"  the  soft  little  voice  ' 
said. 
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The  young  raan  listened  to  this  strange 
tragedy  with  an  absorbed  and  wondering 
interest;  and  the  su£Ferer  lay  smiling  at 
him  in  a  kind  of  half  childlike,  half  angelic 
calm.  One  would  have  said  she  had 
grown  no  older  since  that  day;  and  yet 
had  lived  for  long  ages  with  her  little 
crushed  frame  and  heart.  He  was  over- 
awed by  the  simplicity  of  the  tale.  He 
said  after  a  pause,  "  And  Walter  —  how 
diditend.^" 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  say  anything, 
but  lay  smiling,  not  looking  at  him.  At 
last  she  answered  softly,  with  a  great  grav- 
ity coming  over  her  face,  **  Lord  Erradeen, 
after  some  years  and  many  struggles, 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Glen  Oriel 
family,  and  brought  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty to  the  house.  He  was  to  me  like  an 
angel  from  heaven.  And  his  heart  was 
broken.  But  how  could  I  help  him,  lying 
crushed  and  broken  here  ?  What  he  did 
was  well.  It  was  not  the  best  he  could 
have  done  ;  because  you  see  he  could  not 
give  his  heart's  love  again,  and  that  is 
essential ;  but  he  did  no  harm.  There 
was  just  an  ending  of  it  for  one  genera- 
tion when  I  fell  over  yon  wall.  And  his 
son  died  young,  without  ever  coming  to 
the  age  to  bear  the  brunt,  and  the  late 
lord,  poor  man,  was  just  confused  from 
the  commencement,  and  never  came  to 
any  good." 

**  What  is  the  best  he  could  have 
done  ?  " 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  little  eager- 
ness. '*  I  have  no  instruction,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  only  the  sense  that  comes  with 
much  thinking  and  putting  things  to- 
gether, if  it  is  sense.  I  have  Iain  here  and 
thought  it  over  for  years  and  years,  both 
in  the  night  when  everybody  was  sleep- 
ing, and  in  the  day  when  they  were  all 
thinking  of  their  own  concerns.  I  think 
one  man  alone  will  never  overcome  that 
man  we  know.  He  is  too  much  for  you. 
If  I  have  gleaned  a  little  in  my  weakness, 
think  what  he  must  have  found  out  in  all 
these  years.  But  I  think  if  there  were 
two,  that  were  but  one  —  two  that  had 
their  hearts  set  upon  what  was  good  only, 
and  would  not  listen  to  the  evil  part —  I 
think  before  them  he  would  lose  his 
strength  ;  he  could  do  no  more.  But  oh, 
how  hard  to  be  like  that  and  to  find  the 
other.  I  am  afraid  you  are  far,  far  from 
it.  Lord  Erradeen." 

"Call  me  Walter  —  like  my  predeces- 
sor," he  said. 

**  You  are  not  like  him.  He  was  never 
soiled  with  the  world.  His  mind  was 
turned  to  everything  that  was  good.    And 


me,  though  I  was  but  a  small  thing,  I  had 
it  in  me  to  stand  by  him.  Two  souls  that 
are  one!  I  am  thinking  —  and  1  have 
had  a  long,  long  time  to  think  in  —  that 
this  is  what  is  wanted  to  free  the  race 
from  that  bondage." 

**  Do  you  mean  —  that  there  has  never 
been  such  a  pair  to  do  what  you  say  ? " 

**  Perhaps  it  is  that  there  never  has 
been  a  cripple  creature  like  me,"  she  said 
with  a  smile,  "to  find  it  out.  And  at  the 
best  it  is  just  a  guess  of  mine.  I  have 
thought  of  everything  else,  but  I  can  find 
nothing  that  will  do.  If  you  will  think, 
however,"  said  Miss  Milnathort,  "you 
will  find  it  no  such  a  light  thing.  Two  of 
one  mind  —  and  that  one  mind  set  intent 
upon  good,  not  evil.  They  will  have  to 
know.  They  will  have  to  understand. 
The  woman  might  miss  it  for  want  of 
knowing.  She  would  have  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  whole  mystery,  and  set 
her  n)ind  to  it  as  well  as  the  man.  Do 
you  think  that  is  too  easy  ?  No,  oh  no,  it 
is  not  so  very  easy,  Lorci  Erradeen." 

"It  woulci  be  impossible  to  me,"  said 
Walter  with  keen  emotion,  "my  mind  is 
not  intent  upon  good.  What  I  am  intent 
on  is  —  1  don't  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing I  am  intent  on :  except  to  pass  the 
time  and  have  my  own  way." 

Miss  Milnathort  looked  at  him  with  the 
seriousness  which  changed  the  character 
of  her  face.  "  He  that  says  that,"  she 
said,  "is  near  mending  it,  Lord  Erra- 
deen." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  cried  with  a 
harsh  little  laugh,  "then  I  have  some- 
thing to  teach  you  still,  ignorant  as  1  am. 
To  know  you  are  wrong,  alas !  is  not  the 
same  as  being  on  the  way  to  mend  it.  1 
have  known  that  of  myself  for  years,  but 

I  have  never  changed.  If  I  have  to  de- 
cide a  hundred  times  I  will  do  just  the 
same,  take  what  1  like  best." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  folding 
her  hands. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  doing  yourself 
injustice,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  you  that  do  human  nature  more 
than  justice,"  said  Walter;  "you  judge 
by  what  you  know,  by  yourself,  who  like 
what  is  good  best ;  but  I  —  don't  do  so. 

I I  is  true  —  to  know  what  is  good  does  not 
make  one  like  it,  as  you  think.  It  is  not 
a  mistake  of  judgment,  it  is  a  mistake  of 
the  heart." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  the  poor  lady, 
"you  must  be  wronging  yourself;  your 
heart  is  tender  and  good,  your  eyes  tilled 
when  I  was  telling  you.  I  have  seen  that 
when  there  was  any  talk  of  fine  and  gen- 
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erous  thin<rs,  your  eyes  have  filled  and 
your  countenance  cban«^ed.  You  have 
for;^otten  by  times,  and  been  turned  away 
fron)  the  rijjht  way;  but  you  will  not  tell  i 
me  that,  looking  it  in  the  face,  you  prefer  \ 
what  is  wrong.  Oh  no,  Lord  Erradeen, 
no,  no." 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  I  never  look  any- 
thing in  the  face;  that  may  be  the  reason 
or  part  of  the  reason  ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
I  do  not  prefer  good  because  it  is  good. 
01),  no,  I  cannot  deceive  you.  To  be 
fully  convinced  that  one  is  wrong  is  very 
little  ar;ruiT)ent  against  one's  habits,  and 
the  life  tliat  one  likes.  It  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  test  small  matters  by  such 
a  big  standard,  and,  indeed,  one  does  not 
test  them  at  all,  but  does  —  what  happens 
to  come  in  one's  way  at  the  moment." 

A  shade  of  trouble  came  over  the  soft 
little  face.  She  looked  up  wondering  and 
disturbed  at  the  young  man  who  sat  smil- 
ing upon  her,  with  a  smile  that  was  half 
scorn,  half  sympathy.  The  scorn,  per- 
haps, was  for  himself;  he  made  no  pre- 
tence to  himself  of  meaning  better,  or 
wishing  to  do  better  than  his  perform- 
ance. And  Miss  Milnathort's  distress 
was  great. 

"  I  thought,**  she  said,  faltering,  **  that 
the  truth  had  but  to  be  seen,  how  good 
it  is,  and  every  heart  would  own  it.  Oh, 
my  young  lord,  you  have  no  call  to  be 
like  one  of  the  careless  that  never  think 
at  all.  You  are  forced  to  think :  and 
when  you  see  that  your  weirdless  way 
leads  to  nothing  but  subjection  and  bona- 
age,  and  that  the  good  is  your  salvation, 
as  well  for  this  world  as  the  world  to 
come " 

*'  Does  not  every  man  know  that  ?  *' 
cried  Walter.  "  Is  it  not  ins'.inciive  in  us 
to  know  that  if  we  behave  badly,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  bad  one  way  or  an- 
other? There  is  scarcely  a  fool  in  the 
world  that  does  not  know  that  —  but  what 
difference  does  it  make?  You  must  find 
some  stron;(er  argument.  That  is  your 
innocence,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her. 

At  that  moment  the  young  man,  with 
his  experiences  which  were  of  a  nature  so 
different  from  hers,  felt  himself  far  more 
mature  and  learned  in  human  nature  than 
she;  and  she,  who  knew  at  once  so  much 
and  so  little,  was  abashed  by  this  strange 
lesson.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  depre- 
cating, anxious  look,  not  knowing  what  to 
say. 

**  If  the  victory  is  to  be  by  means  of 
two  whose  heart  is  set  on  good,  it  will 
never  be,"  said  Walter  with  a  sigh,  **in 
my  time.     1  will  struggle  and  yield,  and 


yield  and  struggle  again,  like  those  that 
have  gone  before  me,  and  then,  like  them, 
pass  away,  and  leave  it  to  somebody  else 
who  will  be  hunted  out  from  the  corners  of 
the  earth  as  I  was.  And  so,  for  all  I  can 
tell,  it  will  go  on  forever." 

Here  he  made  a  pause,  and  another 
tide  of  feeling  stole  over  him.  **  If  1  were 
a  better  man,"  he  said  with  a  changed 
look,  **  I  think  I  know  where  —  the  other 
—  might  be  found." 

Miss  Milnathort's  soft,  aged,  childish 
countenance  cleared,  the  wistful  look  van- 
ished from  her  eyes,  her  smile  came  back. 
She  raised  herself  up  among  her  pillows 
as  if  she  would  have  sat  upright. 

•*  Oh,  my  young  lord  1  and  does  she  love 
you  like  that  ?  '*  she  cried. 

Waller  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  face  ; 
he  put  up  his  hands  as  if  to  stop  the  inju- 
rious thought.    **  Love  me  ! "  he  cried. 

To  do  him  justice,  the  idea  was  alto- 
gether new  to  him.  He  had  thought  of 
Oona  often,  and  wondered  what  was  the 
meaning  of  that  softness  in  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  after  him  ;  but  his  thoughts 
had  never  ventured  so  far  as  this.  He 
grew  red,  and  then  he  grew  pale. 

"It  is  a  profanity,"  he  said.  "How 
could  she  think  of  me  at  all?  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  she  was  sorry  for  me.  She 
gave  me  her  hand,  and  strength  came  out 
of  it.  But  if  such  a  woman  as  that  — 
stood  by  a  true  man  —  pah  !  I  am  not  a 
true  man  ;  I  am  a  wretched  duffer,  and 
good  for  nothing.  And  Oona  thinks  as 
much  of  me,  as  little  of  me  as  —  as  little 
as  —  she  thinks  of  any  pitiful,  unworthy 
thing." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke» 
and  began  to  pace  about  the  room  in  an 
agitation  which  made  his  blood  swell  in 
his  veins.  He  was  already  in  so  excitable 
a  state  that  this  new  touch  seemed  to 
spread  a  sort  of  conflagration  everywhere; 
his  imagination,  his  heart,  all  the  wishes 
and  hopes—  that  "indistinguishable 
throng**  that  lie  dormant  so  often,  wait* 
ing  a  chance  touch  to  bring  them  to  life  ^- 
all  blazed  into  consciousness  in  a  moment. 
He  who  had  flirted  to  desperation  with  Ju- 
lia Herbert,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of 
asking  Katie  Williamson  to  marry,  was  it 
possible  all  the  time  that  Oona,  and  she 
'  only,  had  been  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  him  ?  He  remembered  how  she 
had  come  before  his  thoughts  at  those 
moments  when  he  had  almost  abandoned 
himself  to  the  current  which  was  carrying 
his  heedless  steps  away.  When  he  had 
thought  of  her  standing  upon  the  bank  00 
her  Isle,  looking  after  him  with  indefinable 
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mystery  and  wistful  softness  in  her  eyes, 
all  the  other  objects  of  iiis  various  pur- 
suits had  filled  him  with  distrust.  He 
said  to  himself,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  that  it  was  this  which  had  again 
and  a^ain  stopped  him  and  made  his  pleas- 
ares,  his  follies,  revoltin*^  to  him.  This 
was  the  origin  of  his  restlessness,  his 
sometimes  sava^^e  temper,  his  fierce  im- 
patience with  himself  and  everybody 
around  him.  In  fact,  this  was  far  from 
the  reality  of  the  case;  but  in  the  flood 
of  new  sensation  that  poured  over  him,  it 
bore  a  flattering  resemblance  to  truth, 
which  dignified  the  caprice  of  his  exis- 
tence, and  made  him  feel  himself  better 
than  he  had  thought.  If  love  had,  in- 
deed, done  all  this  for  him,  struggling 
against  every  vulgar  influence,  must  it  not, 
then,  be  capable  of  much  more  —  indeed, 
of  all  ? 

Meanwhile  Miss  Milnathort  lay  back 
apon  her  pillows,  excited,  yet  pleased  and 
soothed,  and  believing  too  that  here  was 
all  she  had  wished  for,  the  true  love  and 
the  helping  woman  who  might  yet  save 
Erradeen. 

"Oona!"  she  said  to  herself,  "it's  a 
well-omened  name.'' 

This  strange  scene  of  sentiment,  rising 
iiHo  passion,  was  changed  by  the  sudden 
entry  of  Mr.  Milnathort,  whose  brow  was 
by  no  means  so  cloudless  or  his  heart  so 
soft  as  his  sister's.  He  came  in,  severe 
in  the  consciousness  of  business  neg- 
lected, and  all  the  affairs  of  life  arrested 
by  the  boyish  folly,  idleness,  and  perhaps 
vice  of  this  young  man,  with  endless  ar- 
rears of  censure  to  bestow  upon  him,  and 
of  demands  to  place  before  him. 

*•  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  Lord  Erra- 
deen,"  he  said  briefly.  "  I  have  bidden 
them  put  forward  the  dinner,  that  we  may 
have  a  long  evening ;  and  your  things  are 
in  your  room,  and  your  man  waiting.  Ali- 
son, you  forget  when  you  keep  Lord  Erra- 
deen  talking  that  he  has  come  o£E  a  jour- 
ney and  must  be  tired." 

Walter  had  not  intended  to  spend  the 
night  in  Moray  Place,  and  indeed  had 
given  orders  to  his  servant  to  take  rooms 
in  one  of  the  hotels,  and  convey  his  lug- 
gage thither ;  but  he  forgot  all  this  now, 
and  took  his  way  instinctively  up  another 
flight  of  those  tall  stairs  to  the  room  which 
he  had  occupied  before.  It  brought  him 
to  himself,  however,  with  the  most  curious 
shock  of  surprise  and  consternation,  when 
he  recognized  not  the  servant  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  but  old  Symington,  as 
precise  and  serious  as  ever,  and  looking 
as  if  there  had  been  00  break  in  his  punc- 


'  tilious  service.  He  was  arranging  his 
I  master's  clothes  just  as  he  had  done  on 
the  winter  evening  when  Lord  Erradeen 
had  first  been  taken  possession  of  by  this 
zealous  retainer  of  the  family.  Walter 
was  so  startled,  bewildered,  and  almost 
overawed  by  this  sudden  apparition,  that 
he  said  with  a  gasp,  — 

**  You  here,  Symington  !  "  and  made  no 
further  objection  to  his  presence. 

"It  is  just  me,  my  lord,"  Symington 
said.  **  I  was  waiting  at  the  station, 
though  your  lordship  might  not  observe 
me.  I  just  went  with  your  lad  to  the 
hotel,  and  put  him  in  good  hands." 

**  And  may  I  ask  why  you  did  that  with- 
out consulting  me  ;  and  what  you  are  do- 
ing here.^"  Walter  cried,  with  a  gleam  of 
rising  spirit. 

Symington  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
respectful  contempt. 

"And  does  your  lordship  think,"  he 
said,  "that  it  would  be  befitting  to  take  a 
young  lad,  ignorant  of  the  family,  up 
yonder  f^^  With  a  slight  pause  of  indig- 
nant, yet  gentle  reproach  after  these 
words,  he  added,  "  Will  your  lordship 
wear  a  white  tie  or  a  black  ?  "  with  all  the 
gravity  that  became  the  question. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

There  is  in  the  winter  season,  when 
the  stream  of  tourists  is  cut  off,  a  sort  of 
family  and  friendly  character  about  the 
Highland  railways.  The  travellers  in 
most  cases  know  each  other  by  sight,  if 
no  more ;  and  consult  over  a  new  comer 
with  the  curiosity  of  a  homely  community, 
amid  which  a  new  figure  passing  in  the 
street  excites  sentiments  of  wonder  and 
interest  as  a  novelty.  "  Who  do  you  sup- 
pose that  will  beat  this  time  of  the  year.?" 
they  say ;  and  the  little  country  stations 
are  full  of  greetings,  and  everybody  is 
welcomed  who  comes,  and  attended  bv 
kindly  farewells  who  goes  away.  There 
was  no  doubt  this  time  as  to  who  Lord 
Erradeen  was  as  he  approached  the  ter- 
mination of  his  journey;  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  loch,  a 
bustle  of  guards  and  porters  —  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  one  guard  belonging  to  the 
train,  and  the  one  porter  belonging  to  the 
station,  familiarly  known  by  name  to  all 
the  passengers  —  ushered  up  to  the  car- 
riage in  which  he  was  seated  the  beaming 
presence  of  Mr.  Williamson. 

"  So  here  ye  are,"  said  the  millionaire. 
"  Lord  Erradeen !  I  told  Tammas  he 
must  be  making  a  mistake." 

*'  Na,  na,  I  was  making  no  mistake," 
said  Tammas,  in  a  parenthesis. 
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**  And  what  have  ye  beea  making  of 
yourself  all  this  time?"  Mr.  Williamson 
went  on.  *' We  have  often  talked  of  ye, 
and  wondered  if  we  would  see  ye  again. 
That  was  a  very  sudden  parting  that  we 
took  in  London ;  but  Katie  is  just  a  wilful 
monkey,  and  does  what  she  pleases ;  but 
she  will  be  well  pleased,  and  so  will  I,  to 
see  50U  at  Birkenbraes."  And  the  good 
man  took  his  place  beside  the  new  comer, 
and  talked  to  him  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Thus  Walter  was  received  on  his  second 
arrival  with  the  friendly  familiarity  natural 
to  •  the  country-side.      There  seemed  to 
him   something  significant  even  in  the 
change  of  association  with  which  his  visit 
began.     He  had  to  promise  to  present 
himself  at  once  at  Birkenbraes,  and  the 
very  promise  seemed  to  revive  the  feel- 
ings and  purposes  which  had  been  grow- 
ing in   his  mind  during  that  interval  of 
social  success  in  London  which,  on  the 
whole,   had  been  the  most  comfortable 
period  of  his  life  since  he  came  to  his  for- 
tune.    His  mind  was  occupied  by  this  as 
he  was  rowed  once  more  round  the  half- 
ruined  pile  of  Kinloch-houran  to  his  re- 
newed trial.    The  afternoon  was  bright 
and  clear,  one  of  those  brilliant  October 
days  that  add  a  glory  of  color  to  the 
departing  summer;    the  water  reflected 
every  tint  of  the  ruddy  woods,  thrown  up 
and  intensified  everywhere  by  the  dark 
background  of  the  firs.     He  thought  of 
the  encounter  before  him  with  a  fierce 
repugnance    and    indignation,  rebellious 
but  impotent;  but  there  were  no  longer 
in  it  those  elements  of  apprehension  and 
mystery  which  had  occupied  all  his  being 
when   he  came  here  for  the  first  time; 
and  the  other  circumstances  of  his  life 
had  room  to  come  in  with  even  a  certain 
seductive  force  in  the  midst  of  his  excite- 
ment.   Something  swept  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  towards  Katie,  with  a  secret 
impulse,  as   the   water  of  the  loch  was 
swept  by  some  force  unseen  into  the  cur- 
rent which  the  boatmen  avoided  with  such 
care.     Walter  did  not  avoid  the  spiritual 
stream;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  upon  it,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  rec- 
onciliation to  fate.     Katie  would  smooth 
away  his  difficulties,  though   not  in  the 
way    Miss    Milnathort    suggested.     She 
would   bring  him  peace  at  least  for  the 
moment.     He   had   proved   himself  very 
little  able  to  contend  with  the  influence 
which  swayed  his  race;   all  that  he  had 
done  hitherto  had  been  to  run  away  from 
it,  to  make  what  endeavor  he  could  to  for- 
get it,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  that  overshad- 
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owed  him  by  abandoning  all  his  duties. 
But  this  was  not  a  thing  which  he  could 
do  forever.  And  the  moment  had  come 
when  some  other  course  must  be  decided 
upon. 

This  time  it  was  clear  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  either  to  conquer  the  mysterious 
power  which  he  could  no  longer  ignore  ~^' 
or  persuade  himself  to  consider  it  a  delu- 
sion—  or  to  yield  to  it  altogether.     He 
had   listened  to   Miss   Milnathort's  sug- 
gestion with  a  momentary  elevation  of 
mind  and  hope ;  but  what  was  he,  a  **  mis- 
erable duffer"  as  he  had  truly  called  him- 
self, to  make  such  an  effort  ?    A  heart  set 
for  good  and  not  evil :  he  laughed  to  him- 
self with  contemptuous  bitterness,  when 
he  thoughti.»how  far  this  descriptiop  was 
from  anything  he  knew  of  himself.    Thus 
it  was  from  the  outset  impossible  that  the 
redemption  of  his  race  could  be  carried 
out  by  him.    The  only  alternative  then 
was  to  yield.    Was  it  the  only  alternative  ? 
To  conduct  his  own  affairs  only  as  the 
tool  and  instrument  of  another,  to  sacri- 
fice affection,  justice,  pity,  every  generous 
feeling  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fam- 
ily—  Walter's  heart  rose  up  within  him 
in  violent  refusal  and  defiance.    And  then 
he  thought  of   Katie  Williamson.     The 
storms  in  his  bosom  had  been  quieted 
from  the  moment  when  he  had  come  into 
contact  with  her.    The  evil  circumstances 
around  him  had  changed ;  even  now  a  lull 
came  over  his  mind  at  the  thought  of  her. 
It  was  not  the  highest  or  the  best  course 
of  action.    At  the  utmost  it  would  only  be 
to  leave  once  more  to  those  who  should 
come  after  him  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  but  what  had  he  to  do  with  those 
that  came  after  him,  he  asked  himself 
bitterly?    In  all  probability  it  would  be 
a  stranger,  a  distant  cousin,  some  one 
unknown   to  him  as  he  had  been  to  his 
predecessor;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
wouid  have  peace.    As  he  thought  of  it, 
it  seemed  to  him   that  there  was  some* 
thing  significant  even  in  that  meeting  with 
Mr.  Williamson.    When  he  came  to  the 
loch  for  the  first  time,  with  high   hopes 
and  purposes  in  his  mind,  meaning  to 
leave  all  the  frivolities  of  life  behind  him 
and  address  himself  nobly  to  the  duties  of 
I  his  new  and  noble  position,  it  was  Oona 
Forrester  whom  he  had  encountered  un- 
awares on  tiie  threshold  of  fate.    All  the 
circumstances  of  his  intercourse  with  her 
tlashed  through   his  mind;  the  strange 
scene  on  the  isle  in  which  her  touch,  her 
presence,  her  moral  support,  had  saved 
him  from  he  knew  not  what,  from  a  final 
encounter  in  which,  alone,  be  must  have 
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been  overtbrowo.  Had  he  not  been  a 
coward  then  and  fled,  had  he  remained 
and,  with  that  soft,  strong  hand  in  his, 
defied  all  that  the  powers  of  darkness 
conld  do,  how  different  might  have  been 
bis  position  now !  But  he  had  not  chosen 
that  better  part.  He  had  escaped  and 
postponed  the  struggle.  He  had  allowed 
all  better  thoughts  and  purposes  to  slip 
from  him  into  the  chaos  of  a  disordered 
life.  And  now  that  he  was  forced  back 
again  to  encounter  once  more  this  tyranny 
from  which  he  had  fled,  it  was  no  longer 
Oona  that  met  him.  Who  was  he  to  ex- 
pect that  Oona  would  meet  him,  that  the 
angels  would  come  again  to  his  succor  ? 
He  could  not  now  make  that  sudden 
unhesitating  appeal  to  her  which  he  had 
made  in  his  flrst  need,  and  to  which  she 
had  so  bravely  replied.  Everything  was 
different ;  he  had  forfeited  the  position  on 
which  he  could  confront  his  tyrant.  But 
a  compromise  was  very  possible,  and 
peace,  and  a  staving  off  of  trouble,  was  in 
Katie  Williamson's  hand. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  all  the  sensa- 
tions and  thoughts  with  which  the  young 
man  took  possession  again  of  the  rooms 
in  which  he  had  spent  the  most  extraordi- 
nary crisis  of  his  life.  It  was  still  day- 
light when  he  reached  Kinloch-houran, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a 
stealthy  and  cautious  examination  of  his 
sitting-room,  looking  into  every  crevice 
in  an  accidental  sort  of  way,  concealing 
even  from  himself  the  scrutiny  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  Could  he  have  found 
any  trace  of  the  sliding  panel  or  the  secret 
entrance  so  dear  to  romance,  it  would 
have  consoled  him;  but  one  side  of  the 
room  was  the  outer  wall,  another  was  the 
modern  partition  which  separated  it  from 
bis  bedroom,  and  of  the  others  one  was 
filled  up  with  the  bookshelves  which  he 
bad  been  examining  when  his  visitor  en- 
tered on  the  previous  occasion,  while  the 
fourth  was  the  wall  of  the  corridor  which 
led  into  the  ruinous  part  of  the  castle, 
and  had  not  a  possibility  of  any  opening 
10  It. 

He  made  these  researches  by  intervals, 
pretending  other  motives  to  himself,  but 
with  the  strangest  sense  that  he  was  mak- 
ing himself  ridiculous,  and  exposing  him- 
self to  contemptuous  laughter,  though  so 
far  as  his  senses  were  cognizant  there 
was  nobody  there  either  to  see  or  to  laugh. 
The  night,  however,  passed  with  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  in  the  morning  he  set  out 
early  on  his  way  to  Birkenbraes.  The 
morning  was  gray  and  cold,  the  hills 
shrouded   in   mist  as  be  rowed  himself 


across  to  the  other  side  of  the  loch. 
There  were  horses  and  carriages  awaiting 
him  at  Auchnasheen,  had  he  cared  to  take 
advantage  of  them ;  but  the  house  in 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  was  odious 
to  him,  and  he  preferred  to  walk.  To  an 
excited  and  disturbed  mind  there  is  noth- 
ing so  soothing  as  bodily  exercise.  Wal- 
ter went  along  very  quickly  as  if  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  pace  of  his  thoughts; 
but  there  was  one  spot  upon  which  he 
came  to  a  sudden  pause.  The  road,  as 
became  a  Highland  road,  was  full  of 
variety,  going  up  and  down,  now  pene- 
trating through  clumps  of  wood,  now 
emerging  into  full  view  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  He  had  skirted  the  *'  poli- 
cies'' of  Auchnasheen,  behind  which  the 
highroad  lay,  and  climbed  the  rising 
ground  beyond,  when  suddenly  the  path 
came  out  once  more  on  the  side  of  the 
loch,  and  he  saw,  rising  out  of  the  gleam- 
ing water  below,  the  feathery  crest  of  the 
Isle  with  the  roofs  of  the  lonely  house 
showing  through  the  branches.  Walter 
stopped  with  a  sudden  pang  of  mingled 
delight  and  pain ;  he  stood  as  if  he  had 
been  rooted  to  the  ground.  There  it  lay 
on  the  surface  of  the  loch,  dimly  reflecteci, 
overhung  by  low  skies,  hanging  in  gray 
suspense  between  the  dull  heaven  and 
dark  water.  There  was  no  wind  to  ruffle 
the  trees,  or  shake  off  the  autumn  leaves 
which  made  a  sort  of  protest  in  their  bril- 
liant colors  against  the  half-tones  of  the 
scene.  A  line  of  blue  smoke  rose  into 
the  still  air,  the  solitary  sign  of  life,  unless 
indeed  that  gleam  of  red  on  the  rocks 
was  the  shirt  of  Hamish,  fishing  as  he 
had  been  a  year  ago  when  first  Lord  Erra- 
deen  set  foot  upon  that  hospitable  spot. 
After  a  while  he  thought  even  he  could 
see  a  figure  before  the  door  looking  up 
the  loch  towards  Kinloch-houran.  The 
young  man  for  the  moment  was  trans- 
ported out  of  himself.  "  Oona  !  '*  he 
cried,  stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  va- 
cant air  which  neither  heard  nor  replied. 
His  heart  went  out  of  his  bosom  towards 
that  house  in  which  he  had  been  sheltered 
in  his  direst  need.  Tears  gathered  into 
his  eyes  as  he  stood  and  gazed.  There 
was  salvation ;  there  was  love,  and  hope, 
and  deliverance  —  two,  that  should  be 
one.  He  seemed  to  feel  once  more  in  his 
own  the  touch  of  that  pure  and  soft  hand 
"as  soft  as  snow,"  the  touch  which  gave 
to  him  the  strength  of  two  souls,  and  one 
so  spotless,  so  strong,  and  simple,  and 
true.  He  stood  holding  out  his  hands  in 
an  instinctive  appeal  to  her  who  neither 
saw  nor  knew.     For  a  moment  his  life 
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once  raore  huDg  ia  the  balance.  Then 
with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  and  a  sense  of 
impatience  and  humiliation  indescribable 
in  words  he  turned  and  pursued  his  way. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  FRIARS. 

When  King  Richard  of  England,  whom 
men  call  the  Lion-hearted,  was  wasting 
his  time  at  Messina,  after  his  boisterous 
fashion,  in  the  winter  of  1190,  he  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  sent  for 
that  renowned  personage,  that  he  might 
hear  from  his  own  lips  the  words  of  proph- 
ecy and  their  interpretation. 

Around  the  personality  of  Joachim  there 
has  gathered  no  small  amount  of  mythus* 
He  was,  as  appears,  the  inventor  of  that 
mystical  method  of  hermeneutics  which 
has  in  our  time  received  the  name  of  "  the 
year-day  theory,"  and  which,  though  now 
abandoned  for  the  most  part  by  sane  men, 
however  devout  and  superstitious,  yet  has 
still  some  advocates  in  the  school  of  Dr. 
Gumming  and  kindred  visionaries.  Ab- 
bot Joachim  proclaimed  that  a  stupendous 
catastrophe  was  at  hand.  Opening  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  he 
read,  pondered,  and  interpreted.  A  di- 
vine illumination  opened  out  to  him  the 
dark  things  that  were  written  in  the  sa- 
cred pages.  The  unenlightened  could 
make  nothing  of  "a  time,  times,  and  half 
a  time  ; "  to  them  the  terrors  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days  were  an  insoluble 
enigma  long  since  given  up  as  hopeless, 
whose  answer  would  come  only  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  Abbot  Joachim  declared 
that  the  key  to  the  mystery  had  been  to 
him  revealed.  What  could  "  a  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time'*  mean,  but  three 
years  and  a  half.^  What  could  a  year 
mean  in  the  divine  economy  but  the  lunar 
year  of  three  hundred  sixty  days?  for  was 
not  the  moon  the  symbol  of  the  Church 
of  God?  What  were  those  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days  but  the  sum  of  the 
days  of  three  years  and  a  half?  Moreover, 
as  it  had  been  with  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  to 
whom  it  was  said,  *'  1  have  appointed  thee 
a  day  for  a  year,'*  so  it  must  needs  be  with 
other  seers  who  saw  the  visions  of  God. 
To  them  the  **day  "  was  not  as  our  brief 
prosaic  day  —  to  them  too  had  been  "  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  a  year."  The  "time, 
times,  and  half  a  time  "  were  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  these  were 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  the 
stupendous  catastrophe,  the  battle  of  Ar- 


mageddon, the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  the 
slaughter  and  the  resurrection  of  the  two 
heavenly  witnesses,  were  at  hand.  Elevea 
hundred  and  ninety  years  had  passed 
away  of  those  twelve  hundred  and  sixty. 
"  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth," 
said  Joachim ;  **  Antichrist  is  already  born, 
yea,  born  in  the  city  of  Rome  !  " 

Though  King  Richard,  in  the  strange 
interview  of  which  contemporary  histori- 
ans have  left  us  a  curious  narrative,  ex- 
hibited much  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
scoffer  than  of  the  convert,  and  evidently 
had  no  faith  in  Abbot  Joachim's  theories 
and  his  mission,  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
world  at  large.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  a  very  general  belief,  the  result  of 
a  true  in!<tinct,  pervaded  all  classes  that 
European  society  was  passing  through  a 
tremendous  crisis,  that  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  **  the  end  of  all 
things,"  was  at  hand. 

The  Abbot  Joachim  was  only  the 
spokesman  of  his  age  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  hearing.  He  spoke  a  lan- 
guage that  was  a  jargon  of  rhapsody,  but 
he  spoke  vaguely  of  terrors,  and  perils,  and 
earthquakes,  and  thunderings,  and  the  day 
of  wrath  ;  and  because  he  spoke  so  darkly 
men  listened  all  the  more  eagerly,  for 
there  was  a  vague  anticipation  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  great  waters,  and  that 
things  that  had  been  heretofore  could  not 
continue  as  they  were. 

Verily  when  the  thirteenth  century 
opened,  the  times  were  evil,  and  no  hope 
seemed  anywhere  on  the  horizon.  The 
grasp  of  the  iniidel  was  tightened  upon 
the  Holy  City,  and  what  little  force  there 
ever  hacf  been  among  the  rabble  of  Cru- 
saders was  gone  now ;  the  truculent  ruf- 
fianism that  pretended  to  be  animated  by 
the  Crusading  spirit  showed  its  real  char- 
acter in  the  hideous  atrocities  for  which 
Simon  de  Montfort  is  answerable,  and  in 
the  unparalleled  enormities  of  the  sack  of 
Constantinople  in  1204.  For  ten  years 
(1 198-1208)  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany  there  was  ceaseless 
and  sanguinary  war.  In  the  great  Italian 
towns  party  warfare,  never  hesitating  to 
resort  to  every  kind  of  crime,  had  long 
been  chronic.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  one 
long  record  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  wrong 
—  committed,  suffered,  or  revenged.  Over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  people 
seem  to  have  had  no  homes ;  the  merchant, 
the  student,  the  soldier,  the  ecclesiastic, 
were  always  on  the  move.  Young  men 
made  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Alps  to 
attend   lectures  at   Bologna,  or  cro.'-sing 
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the  Channel  to  or  from  Oxford  and  Paris. 
The  soldier  or  the  scholar  was  equally  a 
free-lance,  ready  to  take  service  wherever 
it  offered,  and  to  settle  wherever  there 
was  bread  to  win  or  money  to  save.  No 
one  trusted  in  the  stability  of  anythin;^. 

To  a  thoughtful  man  watching  the  sijjns 
of  the  times,  it  may  well  have  seemed  that 
the  hope  for  the  future  of  civiiKzation  — 
the  hope  for  any  future  whether  of  art, 
science,  or  religion  —  lay  in  the  steady 
growth  of  the  towns.  It  might  be  that  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps  would  always  limit  the 
influence  of  Italian  cities  to  Italy  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  for 
the  great  towns  of  Belgium  and  Germany 
what  part  might  not  be  left  for  them  to 
play  in  the  history  of  the  world.?  In  En- 
gland the  towns  were  as  yet  insignificant 
communities  compared  with  such  mighty 
aggregates  of  population  as  were  to  be 
found  in  Brujjes,  Antwerp,  or  Cologne; 
but  even  the  English  towns  were  commu- 
nities, and  they  were  beginning  to  assert 
themselves  somewhat  loudly  while  cling- 
ing to  their  chartered  rights  with  jealous 
tenacity.  Those  rights,  however,  were 
eminenOy  exclusive  and  selfish  in  their 
character.  The  corporate  towns  were 
ruled  in  all  cases  by  an  oligarchy.  The 
increase  in  the  population  brought  wealth 
to  a  class,  the  class  of  privileged  traders, 
associated  into  guilds,  who  kept  their  sev- 
eral mysteries  to  themselves  by  vigilant 
measures  of  protection.  Outside  the 
well-guarded  defences  which  these  trades- 
unions  constructed,  there  were  the  masses 

—  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 

—  standing  to  the  skilled  artisan  of  the 
thirteenth  century  almost  precisely  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  bricklayer's  laborer 
does  to  the  mason  in  our  own  time.  The 
sediment  of  the  town  population  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  dense  slough  of  stag- 
nant misery,  squalor,  famine,  loathsome 
disease,  and  dull  despair,  such  as  the  worst 
slums  of  London,  Paris,  or  Liverpool  know 
nothing  of.  Wiien  we  hear  of  the  mor- 
tality among  the  townsmen  during  the 
periodical  outbreaks  of  pestilence  or  fam- 
ine, horror  suggests  that  we  should  dis- 
miss as  incredible  such  stories  as  the 
imagination  shrinks  from  dwelling  on. 
What  greatly  added  to  the  dreary  wretch- 
edness of  the  lower  order  in  the  towns 
was  the  fact  that  the  ever-increasing 
throngs  of  beggars,  outlaws,  and  ruffian 
runaways  were  simply  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  civil  authorities  took 
no  account  of  them  as  long  as  they  qui- 
etly rotted  and  died  ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  dreadful,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 


Church  polity  had  been  formed  and  was 
adapted  to  deal  with  entirely  different 
conditions  of  society  from  those  which 
had  now  arisen. ' 

The  idea  of  the  parish  priest  taking 
the  oversight  of  his  flock,  and  ministering 
to  each  member  as  the  shepherd  of  the 
people,  is  a  grand  one,  but  it  is  an  idea 
which  can  be  realized,  and  then  only  ap- 
proximately, in  the  village  community. 
In  the  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
not  even  attempted.  The  other  idea,  of 
men  and  women  weary  of  the  hard  strug- 
gle with  sin  and  fleeing  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  joining  together  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  higher  life,  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation  and  safe  from  the 
witcheries  of  Mammon,  —  that  too  was  a 
grand  idea,  and  not  unfrequently  it  had 
been  carried  out  grandly.  But  the  monk 
was  nothing  and  did  nothing  for  the 
townsman ;  he  fled  away  to  his  solitude ; 
the  rapture  of  silent  adoration  was  his 
joy  and  exceeding  great  reward ;  his 
nights  and  days  might  be  spent  in  praise 
and  prayer,  sometimes  in  study  and  re- 
search, sometimes  in  battling  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  some- 
times in  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  art  which  it  was  easy  to  persuade 
himself  he  was  doing  only  for  the  glory 
of  God  ;  but  all  this  must  go  on  far  away 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  certainly 
not  within  earshot  of  the  multitude. 
Moreover  the  monk  was,  by  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  sympathy,  one  with  the  upper 
classes.  What  were  the  rabble  to  him?* 
In  return  the  rich  burgher  hated  him 
cordially,  as  a  supercilious  aristocrat  and 
Pharisee,  with  the  guile  and  greed  of  the 
scribe  and  lawyer  superadded. 

Upon  the  townsmen  —  whatever  it  may 
have  been  among  the  countrymen  —  the 
ministers  of  religion  exercised  the  small- 
est possible  restraint.  Nay!  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  the  bonds  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  which  had  so  often 
exercised  a  salutary  check  upon  the  un- 
ruly had  become  seriously  relaxed  of  late, 
both  in  town  and  country;  they  had  been 
put  to  too  great  a  strain  and  had  snapped. 
By  the  suicidal  methods  of  excommu- 
nication and  interdict  all  ranks  were 
schooled  into  doing  without  the  rites  of 
religion,  the  baptism  of  their  children,  or 
the  blessing  upon  the  marriage  union. 
In  the  mean  time  it  was  notorious  that 
even  in  high  places  there  were  instances 

•  The  20th  Article  of  the  Assize  of  Garendon  is  very 
significant :  **  Prohibet  dominus  rex  ne  monachi  .  .  . 
recipiant  aliqutm  dt  minuto  pepulo  in  monachMm^* 
etc    (Stubbs*  Benedict  Abbas,  Prei  p.  div.) 
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not  a  few  of  Christians  who  had  denied 
the  faith  and  had  given  themselves  up  to 
strange  beliefs,  of  which  the  creed  of  the 
Moslem  was  not  the  worst.  Men  must 
have  received  with  a  smile  the  doctrine 
that  marriage  was  a  sacrament  when 
everybody  knew  that,  among  the  upper 
classes  at  least,  the  bonds  ol  matrimony 
were  soluble  almost  at  pleasure.*  It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  that 
the  observance  of  Sunday  was  almost 
universally  neglected,  or  that  sermons 
had  become  so  rare  that  when  Eustace, 
Abbot  of  Flai,  preached  in  various  places 
in  England  in  1200,  miracles  were  said 
to  have  ensued  as  the  ordinary  effects  of 
his  eloquence.  Earnestness  in  such  an 
age  seemed  in  itself  miraculous.  Here 
and  there  men  and  women,  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  raised  their 
sobbing  prayer  to  heaven  that  the  Lord 
would  shortly  accomplish  the  number  of 
his  elect  and  hasten  his  coming,  and  Ab- 
bot Joachim's  dreams  were  talked  of  and 
his  vague  mutterings  made  the  sanguine 
hope  for  better  days.  Among  those  mut- 
terings had  there  not  been  a  speech  of 
the  two  heavenly  witnesses  who  were  to 
do  —  ah!  what  were  they  not  to  do? 
When  and  where  would  they  appear? 
And  these  heavenly  witnesses,  who  were 
they  ? 

Eight  years  before  King  Richard  was 
in  Sicily  a  child  had  been  born  in  the 
thriving  town  of  Assisi,  thirteen  miles 
from  Perugia,  who  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  great  movers  of  the  world. 
Giovanni  Bernardone  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  at  Assisi,  and  from  all 
that  appears  an  only  child.  He  was  from 
infancy  intended  for  a  mercantile  career, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  felt  any  dislike 
to  it.  One  story  —  and  it  is  as  probable 
as  the  other  —  accounts  for  his  name 
Francesco  by  assuring  us  that  he  earned 
it  by  his  unusual  familiarity  with  the 
French  language,  acquired  during  his 
residence  in  France  while  managing  his 
father's  business.    The  new  name  cluns: 


**  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  consort  of  Henry  II.,  had 
been  divorced  by  Louis  VII.  of  France.  Constance  of 
Brittany,  mother  of  Arthur  —  Shakespeare's  idealized 
Constance  —  left  her  husband,  Kanulph,  Earl  of  Chev* 
ter,  to  unite  liursulf  with  Guy  of  Flanders.  Conrad  of 
Montferat  divorced  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Angelas, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  marry  Isal>ella,  daut;hter 
of  Ama!ric,  king;  of  Jerusalem,  the  bride  repudiating 
her  husb.ind  Henfrid  of  Thouars.  Philip  II.  of  France 
married  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark  one  day  and 
divorced  licr  the  next ;  then  married  a  German  lady, 
left  her,  and  returned  to  the  repudiated  Dane.  King 
John  in  1 1%  divorced  Hawisia,  Countess  of  Gloucester, 
and  took  Isabella  of  Angouldme  to  wife,  but  how  little 
he  cared  to  be  faithful  to  the  one  or  the  other  the 
chrcLicles  disdain  to  ask. 


to  him;  the  old  baptismal  name  was 
dropped ;  posterity  has  almost  forgotten 
that  it  was  ever  imposed.  From  the  mass 
of  tradition  and  personal  recollections 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  so  many 
different  sources  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
decide  when  we  are  dealing  with  pure 
invention  of  pious  fraud,  and  when  with 
mere  exaggeration  of  actual  fact,  but  it 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  the  young 
merchant  of  Assisi  was  engaged  in  trade 
and  commerce  till  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
living  in  the  main  as  others  live,  but  per- 
haps early  conspicuous  for  aiming  at  a 
loftier  ideal  than  that  of  his  every-day 
associates,  and  characterized  by  the  de- 
vout and  ardent  temperament  essential  to 
the  religious  reformer.  It  was  in  the 
year  1206  that  he  became  a  changed  man. 
He  fell  ill  —  he  lay  at  death's  door.  From 
the  languor  and  delirium  he  recovered 
but  slowly  —  when  he  did  recover  old 
things  had  passed  away ;  behold  I  all 
things  had  become  new.  From  this  time 
Giovanni  Bernardone  passes  out  of  sight, 
and  from  the  ashes  of  a  dead  past,  from 
the  seed  which  has  withered  that  the  new 
life  might  germinate  and  fructify,  Francis 

—  why  grudge  to  call  him  Saini  Francis? 

—  of  Assisi  rises. 

Very  early  the  young  man  had  shown  a 
taste  for  church  restoration.  The  mate- 
rial fabric  of  the  houses  of  God  in  the 
land  could  not  but  exhibit  the  decay  of 
living  faith  ;  the  churches  were  falling 
into  ruins.  The  little  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
and  Angels  at  Assisi  was  in  a  scandalous 
condition  of  decay.  It  troubled  the  heart 
of  the  young  pietist  profoundly  to  see  the 
Christian  church  squalid  and  tottering  to 
its  fall  while  within  sight  of  it  was  the 
Roman  temple  in  which  men  had  wor- 
shipped the  idols.  There  it  stood,  as  it 
had  stood  for  a  thousand  years  —  as  it 
stands  to  this  day.  Oh  shame !  that 
Christian  men  should  build  so  slightly 
while  the  heathen  built  so  strongly  ! 

To  the  little  squalid  ruin  St.  Francis 
came  time  and  again,  and  poured  out  his 
heart,  perplexed  and  sad ;  and  there,  we 
are  told,  God  met  him  and  a  voice  said, 
"Go,  and  build  my  church  again."  It 
was  a  "thought  beyond  his  thought,"  and 
with  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  his 
nature  he  accepted  the  message  in  its  lit- 
eral sense,  and  at  once  set  about  obeying 
it  as  he  understood  it.  He  began  by 
giving  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  to 
provide  funds  for  the  work.  His  owa 
resources  exhausted,  he  applied  for  con- 
tributions to  all  who  came  in  his  way. 
His  father  became  alarmed  at  his  sons 
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excessive  liberality^  and  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue  from  his  strange  reck- 
lessness; it  is  even  said  that  he  turned 
him  out  of  doors;  it  seems  that  the  com- 
mercial partnership  was  cancelled :  it  is 
certain  that  the  son  was  compelled  to 
make  some  great  renunciation  of  wealth, 
and  that  his  private  means  were  seriously 
restricted.  That  a  man  of  business  should 
be  blind  to  the  preciousness  of  money  was 
as  sufficient  a  proof  then,  as  now,  that  he 
must  be  mad. 

O  ye  wary  men  of  the  world,  bristling 
with  the  shrewdest  of  maxims,  bursting 
with  the  lessons  of  experience,  ye  of  the 
cool  heads  and  the  cold  grey  eyes,  ye 
whom  the  statesman  loves,  and  the  trades- 
man trusts,  cautious,  sagacious,  prudent ; 
when  the  rumbling  of  the  earthquake  tells 
us  that  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are 
out  of  course,  we  most  look  for  deliver- 
ance to  other  than  you.  A  grain  of  enthu- 
siasm is  of  mightier  force  than  a  million 
tons  of  wisdom  such  as  yours ;  then  when 
the  hour  of  the  great  upheaval  has  ar- 
rived, and  things  can  no  longer  be  kept 
going  !  —  "  Build  up  my  church,"  said  the 
voice  again  to  this  gushing,  emaciated 
fanatic  in  the  second-rate  Italian  town, 
this  dismal  bapkrupt  of  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  **of  lamentably  low  extraction," 
whom  no  university  claimed  as  her  own, 
and  whom  the  learned  pundits  pitied,  and 
at  last  he  understood  the  profounder 
meaning  of  the  words.  It  was  no  temple 
made  with  hands,  but  the  living  Church 
that  needed  raising.  The  dust  of  corrup- 
tion must  be  swept  away,  the  dry  bones 
be  stirred;  the  breath  of  the  divine  Spirit 
blow  and  reanimate  them.  Did  not  the 
voice  mean  that?  What  remained  but  to 
obey  1 

In  his  journeyings  through  France  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  St.  Francis  should 
not  have  heard  of  the  poor  men  of  Lyons 
whose  peculiar  tenets  at  this  time  were 
arousing  very  general  attention.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  fallen  in 
with  one  of  those  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  vernacular  executed 
by  Stephen  de  Emsa  at  the  expense  of 
Peter  Waldo,  and  throus:h  his  means 
widely  circulated  among  ail  classes.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  the  words  addressed  by  our 
Lord  to  the  seventy,  when  he  sent  them 
forth  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  St.  Francis  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  flame.  They  haunted  him  wak- 
ing and  sleeping.  "The  lust  of  gain  in 
the  spirit  of  Cain  !  "  what  had  it  done  for 
the  world  or  the  Church  but  saturate  the 
one  and   the   other  with   sordid  greed  ? 


Mere  wealth  bad  not  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness.  Nay,  misery  was  grow- 
ing; kings  fought,  and  the  people  bled  at 
every  pore.  Merchants  reared  their  pal- 
aces, and  the  masses  were  perishing. 
Where  riches  increased,  there  pride  and 
ungodliness  were  rampant.  What  had 
corrupted  the  monks,  whose  lives  should 
be  so  pure  and  exemplary?  What  but 
their  vast  possessions,  bringing  with  them 
luxury  and  the  paralysis  of  devotion  and 
of  all  lofty  endeavor?  It  was  openly 
maintained  that  the  original  Benedictine 
rule  could  not  be  kept  now  as  of  yore. 
One  attempt  after  another  to  bring  back 
the  old  monastic  discipline  had  failed  de- 
plorably. The  Cluniac  revival  had  been 
followed  by  the  Cluniac  laxity,  splendor, 
and  ostentation.  The  Cistercians,  who 
for  a  generation  had  been  the  sour  puri- 
tans of  the  cloister,  had  become  the  most 
potent  religious  corporation  in  Europe; 
but  theirs  was  the  power  of  the  purse 
now.  Where  had  the  old  strictness  and 
the  old  fervor  gone?  Each  man  was  lust- 
ing for  all  that  was  not  his  own  ;  but  free 
alms,  where  were  they?  and  pity  for  the 
sad,  and  reverence  for  the  stricken,  and 
tenderness  and  sympathy  ?  "  O  gentle 
Jesus,  where  art  thou  ?  and  is  there  no 
love  of  thee  anywhere,  nor  any  love  for 
thy  lost  sheep,  thou  crucified  Saviour  of 
men  ? " 

.        ...... 

Knocking  at  his  heart  —  not  merely 
buzzing  in  his  brain  —  the  words  kept 
smiting  him,  "  Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  neither 
scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats, 
nor  yet  staves,  for  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat  I  "  Once  men  had  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  with  no  other  equip- 
ment. Faith  then  had  removed  moun- 
tains. Why  not  again?  He  threw  away 
his  staff  and  shoes ;  he  went  forth  with 
literally  a  single  garment ;  he  was  girt 
with  a  common  rope  round  his  loins.  He 
no  more  doubted  of  his  mission,  he  no 
more  feared  for  the  morrow  than  he  feared 
for  the  young  ravens  that  he  loved  and 
spake  to  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

Henceforth  there  was  **  not  a  bird  upon 
the  tree  but  half  forgave  his  being  hu- 
man'^ "  the  flowers  of  the  field  looked  out 
at  him  with  special  greetings,  the  wolf  of 
the  mountains  met  him  with  no  fierce 
glare  in  his  eye.  Great  men  smiled  at  the 
craze  of  the  monomaniac.  Old  men  shook 
their  grey  heads,  and  remembered  that 
they  themselves  had  been  young  and  fool- 
ish. Practical  men  would  not  waste  their 
words  upon  the  folly  of  the  thing.     Rich 
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men,  serenely  confident  of  their  position,  I  some  formal  recocrnition.    The  pontiff,  so 


affirmed  that  they  knew  of  only  one  who 
could  overcome  the  world  —  to  wit,  the 
veritable  hero,  he  who  holds  the  purse- 
strinj^s.      St.    Francis  did   not  speak  to 


the  story  ^oes,  was  ivalkino:  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lateran  when  the  momentous  meet* 
ino^  took  place.  Startled  bv  the  sudden 
apparition   of  an  emaciated  young  man. 


these.    "Oh  ye  miserable,  helpless,  and    bare-headed,  shoeless,  half-clad, but  —  for 


despairing;;  ye  who  find  yourselves  unut- 
terably forlorn  — so  very,  very  far  astray: 
ye  lost  souls  whom  Satan  has  bound 
throu;jh  the  lonjj,  weary  years  ;  ye  of  the 
broken  hearts,  bowed  down  and  crushed  ; 
ye  with  your  wasted  bodies  loathsome  to 
every  sense,  to  whom  life  is  torture  and 
whom  death  will  not  deliver;  ye  whose 
very  nearness  by  the  wayside  makes  the 
traveller  as  he  passes  shudder  with  un- 
controllable horror  lest  your  breath  should 
lijjht  upon  his  garments,  look  !  I  am  poor 
as  you  —  I  am  one  of  yourselves.  Christ, 
the  very  Christ  of  God,  has  sent  me  with 
a  messajje  to  you.     Listen  !  " 

It  is  observable  that  we  never  hear  of 
St.  Francis  that  he  was  a  sermon-maker. 
He  had  received  no  clerical  or  even  aca- 
demical trainin;^.  Up  to  1207  he  had  not 
even  a  license  to  preach.  It  was  only 
after  this  that  he  was  —  and  apparently 
without  desirinj;  it  —  ordained  a  deacon. 
In  its  first  be^jinninj^^s,  the  Franciscan 
movement  was  essentially  moral,  not  theo- 
lojrical,  still  less  intellectual.  The  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  doijma  in  the 
sermons  of  the  early  .Minorites  was  their 
characteristic.     One  is  tempted  to  say  it 


all  his  gentleness  —  a  beggar  who  would 
take  no  denial.  Innocent  hesitated.  It 
was  but  for  a  brief  hour,  the  next  he  was 
won.  Francis  returned  to  Assist  with  the 
papal  sanction  for  what  was,  probably,  a 
draught  of  his  afterwards  famous  "rule." 
He  was  met  by  the  whole  city,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 
By  this  time  his  enthusiasm  had  kindled 
that  of  eleven  other  young  men,  all  noir 
aglow  with  the  same  divine  fire.  A  twelfth 
soon  was  added  —  he,  too,  a  layman  of 
gentle  blood  and  of  knightly  rank.  All 
these  had  surrendered  their  claim  to 
everything  in  the  shape  of  property,  and 
had  resolved  to  follow  their  great  leader*8 
example  by  stripping  themselves  of  all 
world Iv  possessions,  and  suffering  the 
loss  ot  all  things.  They  were  beggars  — 
literally  barefooted  begijars.  The  love  of 
money  was  the  root  of  all  evil.  They 
would  not  touch  the  accursed  thing  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  —  no,  not  with  the 
lips  of  their  fingers.  "Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon."  Be-jgars  they  were, 
but  they  were  brethren  — fratres  {/r^res). 
We  in  England  have  got  to  call  them 
friars,     Francis  was  never  known  in  his 


was  a  mere  accident  that  these  men  were  j  lifetime  as  anything  higher  than  Brother 
not  sectaries,  so  little  in  common  had  they  I /vv///r/.r,  and  his  community  he  insisted 


with  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  so  en- 
tirely did  they  live  and  labor  among  the 
laiiy,  of  whom  they  were  and  with  whom 
they  so  profoundly  sympathized.  The  se- 
cret of  the  overwhelming,  the  irresistible 


should  be  called  the  community  of  the 
lesser  b  re  t  h  re  n  —  f rat  res  tninores  —  for 
none  could  be  or  should  be  /rxTthan  they. 
Abbots  and  priors,  he  would  have  none 
of  them.     "  He  that  will  be  chief  among 


attraction  which  St.  Francis  exercised  is  I  you,"  he  said,  in  Christ's  own  words,  "let 
to  be  found  in  his  matchless  simplicity,  in  '  him  be  your  servant."  The  highest  ofli- 
his  sublime  self-surrender.     He  removed  |  cial  among  the  J//>/<>/7/^j  was  the  minister^ 


mountains  because  he  believed  intensely 
in  the  intinite  power  of  mere  i^ooiiness. 
While  from  the  writhing  millions  all  over 
Eurt^pe,  the  millions  i;^norant,  ne^^lected, 
plas^ue  stricken,  despairing,  an  inarticulate 


the  elect  of  all,  the  servant  of  all,  and  if 
not  humble  enough  to  serve,  not  fit  to 
rule. 

People  talk  of  "  monks  and  friars  *'  ms 
if   these    were    convertible    terms.     The 


wail  was  going   up   to  God,  St.  Francis  ,  truth  is  that  the  difference  between  the 


made  it  articulate.     Then  he  boldly  pro- 
claimed: "God  has  heard  your  cry  I     It 


monks  and  the  friars  was  almost  one  of 
kind.     The  monk  was  supposed  never  to 


meant  this  and  that.  I  am  sent  to  you  :  leave  his  cloister.  The  friar  in  St.  Fran- 
witl)  the  ;iOod  Ciod's  answer."  There  |  cis's  first  intention  had  no  cloister  to 
was  less  than  a  step  between  acceptin<^  i  leave.  Even  when  he  had  where  to  lay 
him  as  the  interpreter  of  their  vague  his  head,  his  life  work  was  not  to  save  hit 
yearnings  and  embracing  him  as  the  am-  own  soul,  but  first  and  foremost  to  save 
bassador  of  Heaven  to  themselves.  I  the  bodies  and    souls   of   others.      The 

St.  Francis  was  hardly  twenty-ei;j[ht '  monk  had  nothing  to  do  with  ministering 
years  old  when  he  set  out  for  Rome,  to  to  others.  At  best  his  business  was  to 
lay  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  great  pope  ,  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  it  behoved 
Innocent  the  Third,  and  to  ask  from  him  \  him  to  be  much  more  upon  his  guard  that 
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the  salt  should  not  lose  his  savor,  than 
that  the  earth  should  be  sweetened.  The 
friar  was  an  itinerant  evan<;elist,  always 
on  the  move.  He  was  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. He  lifted  up  his  voice  against 
sin  and  wrong.  "Save  yourselves  from 
this  untoward  generation!"  he  cried; 
"save  yourselves  from  the  wrath  to  come." 
The  monk,  as  has  been  said,  was  an  aris- 
tocrat. The  friar  belonged  to  the  great 
unwashed ! 

Without  the  loss  of  a  day  the  new 
apostles  of  poverty,  of  pity,  ot  an  all-em- 
bracing love,  went  forth  by  two  and  two 
to  build  up  the  ruined  Church  of  God. 
Theology  they  were,  from  anything  that 
appears,  sublimely  ignorant  of.  Except 
that  they  were  masters  of  every  phrase 
and  word  in  the  Gospels,  their  stock  in 
trade  was  scarcely  more  than  that  of  an 
average  candidate  for  Anglican  orders ;  but 
to  each  and  all  of  them  Christ  was  simply 
everything.  If  ever  men  have  preached 
Christ,  these  men  did;  Christ,  nothing 
but  Christ,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  They  had  no  system,  they  had  no 
views,  they  combated  no  opinions,  they 
took  no  side.  Let  the  dialecticians  dis- 
pute about  this  nice  distinction  or  that. 
There  ^^///^  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  had 
died  and  risen,  and  was  alive  forevermore. 
There  was  no  place  for  controversy  or 
opinions  when  here  was  a  mere  simple, 
indisputable,  but  most  awful  fact.  Did 
you  want  to  wrangle  about  the  aspect  of 
the  fact,  the  evidence,  the  what  not?  St. 
Francis  had  no  mission  to  argue  with  you. 
The  pearl  of  great  price  —  will  you  have 
It  or  not  ?  Whether  or  not,  there  are 
millions  sighing  for  it,  crying  for  it,  dying 
for  it.  To  the  poor  at  any  rate  the  Gospel 
shall  be  preached  now  as  of  old. 

To  the  poor  by  the  poor.  Those  mass- 
es, those  dreadful  masses,  crawling,  swel- 
tering in  the  foul  hovels,  in  many  a 
southern  town  with  never  a  roof  to  cover 
them,  huddling  in  groups  under  a  dry  arch, 
alive  with  vermin  ;  gibbering  cretins  with 
the  ghastly  wens ;  lepers  by  the  hundred, 
too  shocking  for  mothers  to  gaze  at,  and 
therefore  driven  forth  to  curse  and  howl 
in  the  lazarhouse  outside  the  walls,  there 
stretching  out  their  bony  hands  to  clutch 
the  frightened  almsgiver's  dole,  or,  failing 
that,  to  pick  up  shreds  of  offal  from  the 
heaps  of  garbage  —  to  these  St.  Francis 
came. 

More  wonderful  still!  —  to  these  out- 
casts came  those  other  twelve,  so  utter- 
ly had  their  leader's  sublime  selfsurren- 
cfer  communicated  itself  to  his  converts. 


"  We  are  come,"  they  said,  "  to  live  among 
you  and  be  your  servants,  and  wash  your 
sores,  and  make  your  lot  less  hard  than  it 
is.  We  only  want  to  do  as  Christ  bids  us 
do.  We  are  beggars  too,  and  we  too  have 
not  where  to  lay  our  heads.  Christ  sent 
us  to  you.  Yes.  Christ  the  crucified, 
whose  we  are,  and  whose  you  are.  Be 
not  wroth  with  us,  we  will  help  you  if  we 
can." 

As  they  spoke,  so  they  lived.  They 
were  less  than  the  least,  as  St.  Francis 
told  them  they  must  strive  to  be.  Incred- 
ulous cynicism  was  put  to  silence.  It  was 
wonderful,  it  was  inexplicable,  it  was  dis- 
gusting, it  was  anything  you  please;  but 
where  there  were  outcasts,  lepers,  pari- 
ahs, there,  there  were  these  penniless 
.Minorites  tending  the  miserable  sufferers 
with  a  cheerful  look,  and  not  seldom  with 
a  merry  laugh.  As  one  reads  the  stories 
of  those  earlier  Franciscans,  one  is  re- 
minded every  now  and  then  of  the  extrav- 
agances of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  heroic  example  set  by  these  men 
at  first  startled,  and  then  fascinated,  the 
upper  classes.  While  laboring  to  save 
the  lowest,  they  took  captive  the  highest. 
The  brotherhood  grew  in  numbers  day 
by  day;  as  it  grew,  new  problems  pre- 
sented themselves.  How  to  dispose  of 
all  the  wealth  renounced,  how  to  employ 
the  energies  of  all  the  crowds  of  breth- 
ren. Hardest  of  all,  what  to  do  with  the 
earnest,  highly  trained,  and  sometimes 
erudite  convert  who  could  not  divest  him- 
self of  the  treasures  of  learning  which 
he  had  amassed.  "  Must  I  part  with  my 
books .^"  said  the  scholar,  with  a  sinking 
heart.  "  Carry  nothing  with  you  for  your 
journey!"  was  the  inexorable  answer. 
"  Not  a  Breviary?  not  even  the  I*salms  of 
David?"  "Get  them  into  your  heart  of 
hearts,  and  provide  yourself  with  a  treas- 
ure in  the  heavens.  Who  ever  heard  of 
Christ  reading  books  save  when  he  opened 
the  book  in  the  synagogue,  and  then 
closed \i  and  went  forth  to  teach  the  world 
forever  ? " 

In  1215  the  new  order  held  its  first 
chapter  at  the  Church  of  the  Portiuncula. 
The  numbers  of  the  brotherhood  and  the 
area  over  which  their  labors  extended 
had  increased  so  vastly  that  it  was  already 
found  necessary  to  nominate  provincial 
ministers  in  France,  Germany,  and  Spain/ 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in 
Italy,  another  notable  reformer  was  vex- 
ing his  righteous  soul  in  Spain.  St. 
Dominic  was  a  very  different  man  from 
the  gentle  and  romantic  young   Italian. 
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Of  high  birth,  which  among  the  haughty 
CastiliaDS  has  always  counted  for  a  great 
deal,  he  had  passea  his  boyhood  among 
ecclesiastics  and  academics.  He  was 
twelve  years  older  than  St.  Francis.  He 
studied  theology  for  ten  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palencia,  and  before  the  twelfth 
century  closed  he  was  an  Augustinian 
canon.  In  1203,  while  St.  Francis  was 
still  poring  over  his  father's  ledgers, 
Dominic  was  associated  with  the  Bishop 
of  Osma  in  negotiating  a  marriaofe  for 
Alphonso  the  Eighth,  king  of  Castile. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  more  or 
less  concerned  with  the  hideous  atrocities 
of  the  Albigensian  war.  During  that 
dark  period  of  his  career  he  was  brought 
every  day  face  to  face  with  heresy  and 
schism.  From  infancy  he  must  have 
heard  those  around  him  talk  with  a  sav- 
age intolerance  of  the  Moors  of  the  south 
and  the  stubborn  Jews  of  Toledo  nearer 
home.  Now  his  eyes  were  open  to  the 
perils  that  beset  the  Church  from  secta- 
ries who  from  within  were  for  casting  ofi 
her  divine  authority.  Wretches  who 
questioned  the  very  creeds  and  rejected 
tlie  sacraments,  yet  perversely  insisted 
that  they  were  Christian  men  and  women, 
with  a  clearer  insight  into  Gospel  myste- 
ries than  bishops  and  cardinals  or  the 
Holy  Father  himself.  Here  was  heresy 
rampant,  and  immortal  souls,  all  astray, 
beguiled  by  evil  men  and  deceivers, 
**  whose  word  doth  eat  as  doth  a  canker." 
Dominic  "saw  that  there  was  no  man, 
and  marvelled  that  there  was  no  inter- 
cessor." 

It  was  not  ungodliness  that  Dominic, 
in  the  first  instance,  determined  to  war 
with,  but  ignorance  and  error.  These 
were  to  him  the  monster  evils,  whose 
natural  fruit  was  moral  corruption.  Get 
rid  of  them,  and  the  depraved  heart  might 
be  dealt  with  by-and-by.  Dominic  stood 
forth  as  the  determined  champion  of  or- 
thodoxy. "Preach  the  word  in  season, 
out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke^  exhort " 

—  that  was  his  panacea.  His  success  at 
the  first  was  but  small.  Preachers  with 
the  divine  fervor,  with  the  gift  of  utter- 
ance, with  the  power  to  drive  truth  home 

—  are  rare.  They  are  not  to  be  had  for 
the  asking;  they  are  not  trained  in  a  day. 
Years  passed,  but  little  was  achieved; 
Dominic  was  patient.  He  had,  indeed, 
founded  a  small  religious  community  of 
sixteen  brethren  at  St.  Rouain,  near  Tou- 
louse —  one  of  these,  we  are  told,  was  an 
Englishman  —  whose  aim  and  object  were 
to  produce  an  effect  through  the  agency 
of  the  pulpit,  to  confute  the  heretics  and 


instruct  the  unlearned.  The  order,  if  it 
deserved  the  name,  was  established  oa 
the  old  lines.  A  monastery  was  founded, 
a  local  habitation  secured.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  brotherhood  was  provided  for 
by  a  sufficient  endowment ;  the  petty 
cares  and  anxieties  of  life  were  in  the 
main  guarded  against;  but  when  Inno* 
cent  the  Third  gave  his  formal  sanctioa 
to  the  new  community,  it  was  given  to 
Dominic  and  his  associates,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  121 5,  as  to  a  house  of  Augits* 
tinian  canons^  who  received  permission 
to  enjoy  in  their  corporate  capacity  the 
endowments  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  the  following  July  Inno- 
cent died,  and  was  at  once  succeeded  by 
Honorius  the  Third.  Dominic  set  out 
for  Rome,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December 
he  received  from  the  new  pope  a  bare 
confirmation  of  what  his  predecessor  had 
granted,  with  little  more  than  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  new  canons 
were  to  be  emphatically  preachers  of  the 
faith.  In  the  autumn  of  1217  Dominic 
turned  his  back  upon  Languedoc  forever. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at 
once  rose  high  in  the  favor  of  the  pope. 
His  eloquence,  his  earnestness,  his  ab- 
sorbing enthusiasm,  his  matchless  dialec- 
tic skill,  his  perfect  scholastic  training, — 
all  combined  to  attract  precisely  those  cul- 
tured churchmen  whose  fastidious  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  revolted  from  the 
austerities  of  St.  Francis  and  the  enor- 
mous demands  which  the  Minorites  made 
upon  their  converts.  While  Francis  was 
acting  upon  the  masses  from  Assisi, 
Dommic  was  stirring  the  dry  bones  to  a 
new  vitality  among  scholars  and  ecclesi* 
astics  at  Rome. 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  little  or  nothing 
of  poverty  among  the  more  highly  ^^m* 
Q.2i\,tdi  friars  preachers^  as  they  got  to  be 
called.  That  seems  to  have  been  quite  aa 
afterthought.  So  far  as  Dominic  may  be 
said  to  have  accepted  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple and,  renouncing  all  endowments,  to 
have  thrown  himself  and  his  followers  for 
support  upon  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  so 
far  he  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Francis.  The 
champion  of  orthodoxy  was  a  convert  to 
the  apostle  of  poverty. 

How  soon  the  Dominicans  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
Minorites  will  never  now  be  known,  nor 
how  far  St.  Francis  himself  adopted  it 
from  others ;  but  a  conviction  that  hoH« 
ness  of  life  had  deteriorated  in  the  Church 
and  the  cloister  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
wealth  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics  was 
prevalent  everywhere,  and  a  belief  was 
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growiDg  that  sanctity  was  attainable  only 
by  those  who  were  ready  to  part  with  all 
their  worldly  possessions  and  ^ive  to  such 
as  needed.  Even  before  St.  Francis  had 
applied  to  Innocent  the  Third,  the  poor 
men  of  Lyons  had  come  to  Rome  beg- 
ging for  papal  sanction  to  their  missionary 
plans ;  they  met  with  little  favor,  and 
vanished  from  the  scene.  But  they  too 
declaimed  against  endowments  —  they  too 
were  to  live  on  alms.  The  gospel  of  pov- 
erty was  **  in  the  air?^ 

In  1 219  the  Franciscans  held  their  sec- 
ond general  chapter.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  taking  the  world  by  storm  ; 
evident,  too,  that  their  astonishing  success 
was  due  less  to  their  preaching  than  to 
their  self-denying  lives.  It  was  abun- 
dantly plain  that  this  vast  army  of  fervent 
missionaries  could  live  from  day  to  day 
and  work  wonders  in  evangelizing  the 
masses  without  owning  a  rood  of  land,  or 
having  anything  to  depend  upon  but  the 
perennial  stream  of  bounty  which  flowed 
from  the  gratitude  of  their  followers.  If 
the  preaching  friars  were  to  succeed  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  they  could  only  hope 
to  do  so  by  exhibiting  as  sublime  a  faith 
as  the  Minorites  displayed  to  the  world. 
Accordingly,  in  the  very  year  after  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Franciscans  was 
held  at  Assisi,  a  general  chapter  of  the 
Dominicans  was-  held  at  Bologna,  and 
there  the  profession  of  poverty  was  for- 
mally adopted,  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
means  of  support,  except  such  as  might 
be  offered  from  day  to  day,  was  insisted 
on.  Henceforth  the  two  orders. were  to 
labor  side  by  side  in  magnificent  rivalry 

—  mendicants  who  went  forth  like  Gici- 
con's  host  with  empty  pitchers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  and  whose  desires,  as 
far  as  the  good  things  of  this  world  went, 
were  summed  up  in  the  simple  petition, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  !  " 

Thus  far  the  friars  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of  in   England.    The  Dominicans 

—  trained  men  of  education,  addressing 
themselves  mainly  to  the  educated  classes, 
and  sure  of  being  understood  wherever 
Latin,  the  universal  medium  of  communi- 
cation among  scholars,  was  in  daily  and 
hourly  use  —  the  Dominicans  could  have 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  audi- 
ence such  as  they  were  qualified  to 
address.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Fran- 
ciscans. If  the  world  was  to  be  divided 
between  these  two  great  bands,  obviously 
the  Minorites'  sphere  of  labor  must  be 
mainly  among  the  lowest,  that  of  the 
preaching    friars    among    the    cultured 
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classes.  When  the  Minorites  preached 
among  Italians  or  Frenchmen  they  were 
received  with  tumultuous  welcome.  They 
spoke  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  in 
the  vulgar  speech  of  the  people  —  rugged, 
plastic,  and  reckless  of  grammar  —  the 
message  came  as  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  When  they  tried  the  same  method 
in  Germany,  we  are  told,  they  signally 
failed.  The  gift  of  tongues,  alas !  had 
ceased.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  denied, 
even  to  such  faith  as  theirs.  They  were 
met  with  ridicule.  The  rabble  of  Cologne 
or  Bremen,  hoarsely  grumbling  out  their 
grating  gutturals,  were  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  most  impassioned  pleading  of  an- 
gels in  human  form,  soft  though  their 
voices  might  be,  and  musical  their  tones. 
"Ach  Himmell  was  sagt  er?"  growled 
one.  And  peradventure  some  well-mean- 
ing interpreter  replied  :  "  Zu  suchen  und 
selig  zu  machen.'*  When  the  Italian  tried 
to  repeat  the  words  his  utterance,  not  his 
faith,  collapsed  !  The  German-speaking 
people  must  wait  till  a  door  shoulH  be 
opened.  Must  England  wait  too  ?  Yes  I 
For  the  Franciscan  missionaries  England 
too  must  wait  a  little  while. 

But  England  was  exactly  the  land  for 
the  Dominican  to  turn  to.  Unhappy  En- 
gland !  Dominic  was  born  in  the  same 
year  that  Thomas  Becket  was  murdered 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  Francis  in  the 
year  before  the  judgment  of  the  Most 
High  began  to  fall  upon  the  guilty  king 
and  his  accursed  progeny.  Since  then 
everything  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong. 
The  last  six  years  of  Henry  the  Second's 
reign  were  years  of  piteous  misery,  shame, 
and  bitterness.  His  two  elder  sons  died 
in  arms  against  their  father,  the  one  child- 
less, the  other,  Geoffrey,  with  a  baby  boy 
never  destined  to  arrive  at  manhood. 
Tbe  two  younger  ones  were  Richard  and 
John.  History  has  no  story  more  sad 
than  that  of  tbe  wretched  king,  hard  at 
death's  door,  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
ferocious  vindictiveness  of  the  one  son, 
and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall  with  a 
broken  heart  when  he  discovered  the 
hateful  treachery  of  the  other.  Ten  years 
after  this  Richard  died  childless,  and 
King  John  was  crowned  —  the  falsest, 
meanest,  worst,  and  wickedest  king  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
With  him  the  dread  Nemesis  went  on. 
How  young  Arthur  perished  we  can  but 
darkly  suspect ;  and  John's  only  remain- 
ing nephew,  Otho,  emperor  of  Germany, 
practically  came  to  an  end  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Bouvines.  His  only  surviving 
niece  was  consort  of  Louis  the  Eighth  of 
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France  —  that  insolent  who  landed  the 
last  army  of  invasion  upon  our  shores. 
And  now  John  himself  was  dead;  and 
"  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  kin^  is  a 
child !  "  for  Henry  the  Third  was  crowned, 
a  boy  just  nine  years  old. 

If  the  royal  house  had  been  smitten 
even  to  the  verjre  of  extinction,  not  less 
wofully  had  the  land  suffered.  For  eight 
years  England  had  Iain  under  the  terrible 
interdict;  for  most  of  the  time  only  a 
single  bishop  had  remained  in  England. 
John  had  small  need  to  tax  the  people : 
he  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  bishops  and 
abbots.  The  churches  were  desolate ;  the 
worship  of  God  in  large  districts  almost 
came  to  an  end.  Only  in  the  Cistercian 
monasteries,  and  in  them  only  for  a  time, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  were  the 
rites  of  religion  continued.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  places  of  those  clergy 
who  died  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
interdict  were  supplied  by  fresh  ordina- 
tions:  and  some  excuse  may  have  been 
founci  for  the  outrageous  demands  of  the 
pope  to  present  to  English  benefices  in 
the  fact  that  many  cures  must  have  been 
vacant,  and  the  supply  of  qualified  En- 
glishmen to  succeed  them  had  fallen 
short. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
religious  famine,  and  while  the  Church 
was  being  ruthlessly  pillaged  and*  her 
ministers  put  to  rebuke,  there  was  more 
intellectual  activity  in  the  country  than 
had  existed  for  centuries.  The  schools 
at  Oxford  were  attracting  students  from 
far  and  near ;  and  when, in  consequence 
of  the  disgraceful  murder  of  three  clerics 
in  1209,  apparently  at  the  instance  of 
King  John,  the  whole  body  of  masters 
and  scholars  dispersed  —  some  to  Cam- 
bridge, others  to  Reading — it  is  said 
their  number  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand. These  were  for  the  most  part 
youths  hardly  as  old  as  the  undergradu- 
ates in  a  Scotch  university  in  our  own 
time;  but  there  was  evidently  an  ample 
supply  of  competent  teachers,  or  the  rep- 
utation of  Oxford  could  not  have  been 
maintained. 

It  was  during  the  year  after  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Dominicans  held  at  Bologna  in 
1220,  that  the  first  brethren  of  the  order 
arrived  in  England.  They  were  under 
the  direction  of  one  Gilbert  de  Fraxineto, 
who  was  accompanied  by  twelve  associ- 
ates. They  landed  early  in  August,  prob- 
ably at  Dover.  They  were  at  once  re- 
ceived with  cordiality  by  Archbishop 
Langton,  who  put  their  powers  to  the 
test  by  commanding  one  of  their  number 


to  preach  before  him.  The  primate  took' 
them  into  his  favor,  and  sent  them  on 
their  way.  On  the  loth  of  August  they 
were  preaching  in  London,  and  on  the 
15th  they  appeared  in  Oxford,  and  were 
welcomed  as  the  bringers-in  of  new 
things.  Their  success  was  unequivocal. 
We  hardly  hear  of  their  arrival  before  we 
learn  that  they  were  well  established  in 
their  school  and  surrounded  by  eager  dis- 
ciples. 

Be  it  remembered  that  any  systematic 
training  of  young  men  to  serve  as  evan- 
gelists—  any  attempt  to  educate  them  di- 
rectly as  preachers  well  furnished  with 
arguments  to  confute  the .  erring,  and 
carefully  taught  to  practise  the  graces  of 
oratory  —  had  never  been  made  in  En- 
gland. These  Dominicans  were  already 
the  sophists  of  their  age,  masters  of  the 
dialectic  methods  then  in  vogue,  whereby 
disputation  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity' 
of  a  science.  Then  a  scholar  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  pretender  who  could  not 
maintain  a  thesis  against  all  comers  be- 
fore a  crowded  audience  of  sharp-eyed 
critics  and  eager  partisans,  not  too  nice 
in  their  expressions  of  dissent  or  ap- 
proval. The  exercises  still  kept  up  for 
the  doctor's  degree  in  divinity  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  but  the  shadows  of 
what  was  a  reality  in  the  past.  Whether 
we  have  not  lost  much  in  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  old  acts  and  apponencies^ 
which  at  least  assured  that  a  young  man 
should  be  required  to  stand  up  before  a 
public  audience  to  defend  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  opinions,  may  fairly  be 
doubted.  The  aim  of  the  Dominican 
teachers  was  to  turn  out  trained  preach- 
ers furnished  with  ail  the  tricks  of  dialec- 
tic fence,  and  practised  to  extempore 
speaking  on  the  most  momentous  subjects. 
Unfortunately  the  historian,  when  he  has 
told  us  of  the  arrival  of  his  brethren, 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  all  their  early 
struggles  and  difficulties,  and  passes  on 
to  other  matters  with  which  we  are  less 
concerned.  What  would  we  not  give  to 
know  the  history,  say  during  only  twenty 
years,  of  the  labors  of  the  preaching 
friars  in  England?  Alas  !  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  written.  We  are  only  told 
enough  to  awaken  curiosity  and  disap- 
point it. 

Happily,  of  the  early  labors  of  the 
Franciscan  friars  in  England  much  fuller 
details  have  reached  us,  though  the  very 
existence  of  the  records  in  which  they 
were  handed  down  was  known  to  very 
few,  and  the  wonderful  story  had  been 
forgotten  for  centuries  when  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  ^*Monumenta  Franciscana^^ 
in  the  series  of  chronicles  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
roils  in  1S58  may  be  said  to  have  marked 
an  event  in  literature.  If  the  late  Mr. 
Brewer  had  done  no  more  than  bring  to 
liojht  the  remarkable  series  of  documents 
which  that  volume  contains,  he  would 
have  won  for  himself  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  all  seekers  after  truth. 

The  Dominicans  had  been  settled  in 
Oxford  just  two  years  when  the  first  band 
of  Franciscan  brethren  landed  in  England 
on  the  nth  of  September,  1224.  They 
landed  penniless  ;  their  passage  over  had 
been  paid  by  the  monks  of  Fdcamp;  they 
numbered  in  all  nine  persons,  five  were 
laymen,  four  were  clerics.  Of  the  latter 
three  were  Englishmen,  the  fourth  was 
an  Italian,  Agnellus  of  Pisa  by  name. 
Agnellus  had  been  some  time  previously 
destined  by  St.  Francis  as  the  first  minis- 
ter for  the  province  of  England,  not  im- 
probably because  he  had  some  familiarity 
with  our  language.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  as  yet  only  in  deacon's 
orders.  Indeed,  of  the  whole  company 
only  one  wis  a  priest^  a  man  of  middle 
age  who  had  made  his  mark  and  was  fa- 
mous as  a  preacher  of  rare  gifts  and  deep 
earnestness.  He  was  a  Norfolk  man 
born,  Richard  of  Ingworth  by  name  and 
presumably  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich. Of  the  five  laymen  one  was  a  Lom- 
bard, who  may  have  had  some  kinsfolk 
and  friends  in  London,  where  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  warden  for  some  years, 
and  one,  Lawrence  of  Beauvais,  was  a 
personal  and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, who  on  his  deathbed  gave  him  the 
habit  which  he  himself  had  worn. 

The  whole  party  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained for  two  days  at  the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Canterbury.  Then 
Brother  Richard  Ingworth,  with  another 
Richard — a  Devonshire  youth  conspicu- 
ous for  his  ascetic  fervor  and  devotion, 
but  only  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
minor  orders — set  out  for  London,  ac- 
companied by  the  Lombard  and  another 
foreigner,  leaving  behind  them  Agnellus 
and  the  rest,  among  them  William  of 
Esseby,  the  third  Englishman,  enthusias- 
tic and  ardent  as  the  others,  but  a  mere 
youth  and  as  yet  a  novice.  He,  too,  I 
conjecture  to  have  been  a  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  man,  whose  birthplace,  Ashby^  in 
the  East  Anglian  dialect,  would  be  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  it  is  written  in  Eccles- 
ton's  manuscript.  It  was  arranged  that 
Richard  Ingworth  should  lose  no  time  in 
trying  to  secure  some  place  where  they 
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might  all  lay  their  beads,  and  from  whence 
as  a  centre  they  might  begin  the  great 
work  they  had  in  hand.     The  Canterbury 
party  were  received  into  the  priest's  house 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  while.     Soon 
they  received   permission  to  sleep  in  a 
building  used  as  a  school  during  the  day- 
time,  and    while    the   boys    were   being 
taught  the  poor  friars  huddled  together  in 
a  small  room  adjoining,  where  they  were 
confined  as  if  they  had  been   prisoners. 
When  the  scholars  went  home  the  friars 
crept  out,  lit  a  fire  and  sat  round  it,  boiled 
their  porridge,  and  mixed  their  small  beer, 
sour  and  thick  as  we  are  told  it  was,  with 
water  to  make  it  go  further,  and  each  con- 
tributed some  word  of  edification  to  the 
general    stock,    brought     forward    some 
homely  illustration  which  might  serve  to 
brighten  the  next  sermon  when  it  should 
be   preached,    or    told  a    pleasant    tale, 
thought  out  during  the  day  —  a  story  with 
a  moral.     Of  the  five  left  behind  at  Can- 
terbury it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  one  of 
them  was  qualified  as  yet  to  preach  in  the 
vernacular.     William  of  Esseby  was  too 
young  for  the  pulpit,  though  he  became  a 
very  effective  preacher  in   a  few  years. 
He  was,  however,  doing  good  service  as 
interpreter,  and  doubtless  as  teacher  of 
English  to  the  rest. 

Before  long  the  cheerfulness,  self-de- 
nial, and  devout  bearing  of  the  little  com- 
pany at  Canterbury  gained  for  them  the 
warm  support  and  friendship  of  all 
classes.  They  had  a  very  hard  lime  of  it. 
Sometimes  a  kind  soul  would  bring  them 
actually  a  dish  of  meat,  sometimes  even  a 
bottle  of  wine,  but  as  a  rule  their  fare  was 
bread  —  made  up  into  twists^  we  hear, 
when  it  was  specially  excellent  —  wheat- 
bread,  wholesome  and  palatable ;  but, 
alas!  sometimes  barley-bread,  washed 
down  with  beer  too  sour  to  drink  undi- 
luted with  water.  Alexander,  the  master 
of  the  priest's  house  at  Canterbury,  before 
long  gave  them  a  piece  of  ground  and  built 
them  a  temporary  chapel,  but  when  he  was 
for  presenting  them  with  the  building,  he 
was  told  that  they  might  not  possess 
houses  and  lands,  and  the  property  was 
thereupon  made  over  to  the  corporation  of 
Canterbury  to  hold  in  honorable  trust  for 
their  use,  the  friars  borrowinc^  it  of  the 
town.  Simon  Langton  too,  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  the  primate's  brother, 
stood  their  friend,  and  one  or  two  people 
of  influence  among  the  laity,  as  Sir  Henry 
de  Sandwich,  a  wealthy  Kentish  gentle- 
man, and  a  lady  whom  Eccleston  calls  a 
"noble  countess,"  one  Inclusade  Bagin- 
ton,  warmly  supported  them  and  liberally 
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supplied  their  necessities.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  at  Canterbury  their  first 
friends  were  among  the  wealthy,  />.,  those 
among  whom  a  command  of  English  was 
not  necessary. 

While  Agnellus  and  his  brethren  were 
waiting  patiently  at  Canterbury,  Ingworth 
and  young  Richard  of  Devon  with  the 
two  Italians  had  made  their  way  to  Lon- 
don and  had  been  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Their  first  entertainers  were  the 
Dominican  friars  who,  though  they  had 
been  only  two  years  before  them,  yet  had 
already  got  for  themselves  a  house,  in 
which  they  were  able  to  entertain  the  new 
comers  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  hired  a  plot  of  ground  in  Corn- 
hill  of  John  Travers,  the  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, and  there  they  built  for  themselves  a 
house,  such  as  it  was.  Their  cells  were 
constructed  like  sheepcotes,  mere  wattels 
with  mouldy  hay  or  straw  between  them. 
Their  fare  was  of  the  meanest,  but  they 
gained  in  estimation  every  day.  In  their 
humble  quarters  at  Cornhill  they  remained 

E reaching,  visiting,  nursing,  begging  their 
read,  but  always  gay  and  busy,  till  the 
summer  of  1225,  when  a  certain  John 
Iwyn  —  again  a  name  suspiciously  like  the 
phonetic  representative  of  the  common 
Norfolk  name  of  Ewin^ — a  mercer  and 
citizen,  offered  them  a  more  spacious  and 
comfortable  dwelling  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas.  As  their  brethren  at  Canter- 
bury had  done,  so  did  they;  they  re- 
fused all  houses  and  lands,  and  the  house 
was  made  over  to  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don for  their  use.  Not  long  after  the 
worthy  citizen  assumed  the  Franciscan 
habit  and  renounced  the  world,  to  em- 
brace poverty. 

In  the  autumn  of  1225  Ingworth  and 
the  younger  Richard  left  London,  A|jnel- 
lus  taking  their  place.  He  had  not  been 
idle  at  Canterbury,  and  his  success  in 
making  converts  had  been  remarkable. 
At  Canterbury  and  London  the  Minorites 
had  secured  for  themselves  a  firm  footing. 
The  universities  were  next  invaded.  The 
two  Richards  reached  Oxford  about  Oc- 
tober, 1225,  and  as  before  were  received 
with  great  cordiality  by  the  Dominicans 
and  hospitably  entertained  for  eight  days. 
Before  a  week  was  out  they  had  got  the 
loan  of  a  house  or  hall  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Ebbs,  and  had  started  lectures  and 
secured  a  large  following.  Here  young 
Esseby  joined  them,  sent  on  it  seems  by 
Agnelius  from  London  to  assist  in  the 
work;  a  year  or  so  older  than  when  he 
first  landed,  and  having  shown  in  that 
time  unmistakable  signs  of  great  capacity 


and  entire  devotion  to  the  work.  Esseby 
was  quite  able  to  stand  alone.  Once 
more  the  two  Richards  moved  on  to 
Northampton,  where  an  "opening  from 
the  Lord ''  seemed  to  have  presented  it- 
self. By  this  time  the  whole  country  was 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  crowds 
of  all  classes  had  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  new  missionaries.  No !  it  was  not 
grandeur  or  riches  or  honor  or  learning 
that  were  wanted  above  all  things  —  not 
these,  but  goodness,  meekness,  simplicity, 
and  truth.  The  love  of  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil.  The  Minorites  were 
right.  When  men  with  a  divine  fervor 
proclaim  a  truth,  or  even  half  a  truth, 
which  the  world  has  forgotten,  there  is 
never  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  its  ac- 
ceptance. In  five  years  from  their  first 
arrival  the  friars  had  established  them- 
selves in  almost  every  considerable  town 
in  England,  and  where  one  order  settled 
the  other  came  soon  after,  the  two  orders 
in  their  first  beginning  co-operating  cor- 
dially* It  was  only  when  their  faith  and 
zeal  began  to  wax  cold  that  jealousy  broke 
forth  into  bitter  antagonism. 

I  n  no  part  of  England  were  the  Fran- 
ciscans received  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  in  Norfolk.  They  appear  to  have 
established  themselves  at  Lynn,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Norwich  in  1226.  Clergy  and 
laity,  rich  and  poor,  united  in  offering  to 
them  a  ready  homage.  To  this  day  a 
certain  grudging  provincialism  is  observ- 
able in  the  East  Anglian  character.  A 
Norfolk  man  distrusts  the  settler  from 
**  the  shires "  who  comes  in  with  new- 
fangled reforms.  To  this  day  the  home 
of  wisdom  is  supposed  to  be  m  the  east. 
When  it  was  understood  that  the  virtual 
leader  of  this  astonishing  religious  re- 
vival was  a  Norfolk  man,  the  joy  and 
pride  of  Norfolk  knew  no  bounds.  Noth- 
ing was  too  much  to  do  for  their  own 
hero.  But  when  it  became  known  that 
Ingworth  had  been  welcomed  with  open 
arms  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  foremost 
scholar  in  Oxford  —  he  a  Suffolk  man — 
and  that  Grosseteste*s  friend,  Roger  de 
Weseham,  was  their  warm  supporter,  son 
of  a  Norfolk  yeoman,  whose  brethren 
were  to  be  seen  any  day  in  Lynn  market, 
the  ovation  that  the  Franciscans  met 
with  was  unparalleled.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral rush  by  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
county  into  the  order. 

Already  St.  Francis  had  found  it  nec- 
essary to  include  in  the  fraternity  a  class 
of  recognized  associates  who  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  unattached.  These  were 
the   terttarieSf  ^  \2Lymtn   who   were   not 
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prepared  to  embrace  the  vows  of  poverty 
and  to  surrender  their  all,  but  well-wish- 
ers pledged  to  support  the  Minorites,  and 
to  co-operate  with  them  when  called  upon, 
showing  their  good-will  sometimes  in  vis- 
iting the  sick  and  needv,  sometimes  in 
engaging  in  the  work  of  teaching,  or  ac- 
companying the  preachers  when  advisa- 
ble, and  bound  by  their  engagement  to 
set  an  example  of  sobriety  and  serious- 
ness in  their  dress  and  manners.  Up  to 
this  time  the  word  religious  had  been 
applied  only  to  such  as  were  inmates  of 
a  cloister.  Now  the  truth  dawned  upon 
men  that  it  was  possible  to  live  the  higher 
life  even  while  pursuing  one's  ordinary 
vocation  in  the  busy  world.  The  tone  of 
social  morality  must  have  gained  enor- 
mously by  the  dissemination  of  this  new 
doctrine,  and  its  acceptance  among  high 
and  low.  It  became  the  fashion  in  the  up- 
per classes  to  enrol  oneself  among  the 
tertiaries,  and  every  new  enrolment  was  an 
important  accession  to  the  stability,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  material  resources  of  the 
Minorites;  and  when  —  apparently  within 
a  few  days  of  one  another  —  no  less  than 
five  gentlemen  of  knightly  rank,  of  whom 
at  least  one.  Sir  Giles  de  Merc,  had  only 
recently  been  employed  as  an  envoy  by 
the  king  to  his  brother  Richard  in  Gas- 
cony,  and  another,  Sir  Henry  de  Walpole, 
was  amongst  the  most  considerable  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  eastern  counties, 
Henry  the  Third  spoke  out  his  mind  and 
showed  that  he  was  not  too  well  pleased. 
Really  these  friars  were  going  on  too  fast 
—  turning  men's  heads!  At  Lynn  the 
Franciscans  were  specially  fortunate  in 
their  warden,  whose  austerity  of  life,  gen- 
tle manners,  and  profoundly  sympathetic 
temperament  obtained  for  him  unbounded 
influence.  Among  others  Alexander  de 
Bassingbourne*  —  seneschal  of  Lynn  for 
Pandulph,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and,  as 
such,  a  personage  of  importance,  became 
his  convert  and  joined  the  new  order; 
but  the  number  of  Norfolk  clergy  and 
scholars  who  actually  became  friars  must 
have  been  very  large  indeed;  they  were 
quite  the  picked  men  among  the  Francis- 
cans in  England.  Of  the  first  eighteen 
masters  of  Franciscan  schools  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  least  ten  were  Norfolk  men, 
while  of  the  first  five  divinity  readers  at 
Oxford  whose  names  have  been  recorded, 
after  those  of  Grosseteste  and  Roger  de 
Weseham,  four  were  unmistakably  East 
Anglians.     No  one  familiar  with  Norfolk 

*  The  name  is  again  chaneed  into  Butirngbwrnt  by 
Eodeston,  who  writes  it  as  be  heard  it  from  Norfolk 
people. 


topography  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  this 
fact,  and  the  queer  spellings  of  some 
places,  which  puzzled  even  Mr.  Brewer, 
are  themselves  suojgestive.* 

St.  Francis  died  at  Assisi  on  October 
4,  1226.  With  his  death  troubles  began. 
Brother  Elias,  who  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  minister  general  of  the  order, 
had  little  of  the  great  founder's  spirit,  and 
none  of  his  genius.  There  was  unseemly 
strife  and  rivalry,  and  on  the  Continent  it 
would  appear  that  the  Minorites  made  but 
little  way.  Not  so  was  it  in  England; 
there  the  supply  of  brethren  animated  by 
genuine  enthusiasm  and  burning  zeal  for 
the  cause  they  had  espoused  was  unex- 
ampled. Perhaps  there  more  than  any- 
where else  such  laborers  were  needed, 
perhaps  too  they  had  a  fairer  field.  Cer- 
tainly there  they  were  truer  to  their  first 
principles  than  elsewhere.  Outside  the 
city  walls  at  Lynn  and  York  and  Bristol ; 
in  a  filthy  swamp  at  Norwich,  through 
which  the  drainage  of  the  city  sluggishly 
trickled  into  the  river,  never  a  foot  lower 
than  its  banks  ;  in  a  mere  barn-lik^ struc- 
ture, with  walls  of  mud,  at  Shrewsbury,  ia 
the  "Stinking  Alley"  in  London,  the 
Minorites  took  up  their  abode,  and  there 
they  lived  on  charity,  doing  for  the  lowest 
the  most  menial  offices,  speaking  to  the 
poorest  the  words  of  hope,  preaching  to 
learned  and  simple  such  sermons  —  short, 
homely,  fervent,  and  emotional  —  as  the 
world  had  not  heard  for  many  a  day. 
How  could  such  evangelists  fall  to  win 
their  way?  Before  Henry  IH.'s  reign 
was  half  over  the  predominance  of  the 
Franciscans  over  Oxford  was  almost  su- 
preme. At  Cambridge  their  influence  was 
less  dominant  only  because  at  Cambridge 
there  was  no  commanding  genius  like 
Robert  Grosseteste  to  favor  and  support 
them.  St.  Francis's  hatred  of  book- 
learning  was  the  one  sentiment  that  he 
never  was  able  to  inspire  among  his  fol- 
lowers. Almost  from  the  first  scholars, 
students,  and  men  of  learning  were  at- 
tracted bv  the  irresistible  charm  of  his 
wonderful  moral  persuasiveness;  they 
gave  in  their  adherance  to  him  in  a  vague 
hope  that  by  contact  with  his  surpassing 
holiness  virtue  would  go  out  of  him,  and 
that  somehow  the  divine  goodness  which 
he  magnified  as  the  one  thing  needful 
would  be  communicated  to  them  and  sup- 
ply that  which  was  lacking  in  themselves ; 

•  E  g.t  Tumham  represents  the  Norfolk  pronuncia- 
tion of  Tkornham..  Heddele  is  Hndieigk^  in  Suffolk, 
spelt  phoneticallv  ;  Ravingham  is  RaveHtngham^  As^e- 
welle  is  Askweulci.  p.  289,  Esseby  for  Ashby],  Sloler  is 
Sloley^  Leveringfot  is  LetheringstU 
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but  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  culture  and  holiness  were  in- 
compatible or  that  nearness  to  God  was 
possible  only  to  those  who  were  i<;norant  | 
and  uninstructed.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected learning  among  the  Dominicans, 
but  very  soon  the  English  Franciscans 
became  the  most  learned  body  in  Europe, 
and  that  character  they  never  lost  till  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  swept 
them  out  of  the  land.  Before  Edward  I. 
came  to  the  throne,  in  less  than  fifty  years 
after  Richard  Ingworth  and  his  little  band 
landed  at  Dover,  Robert  Kilwarby,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  had  been  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Bonaventura, 
tlie  general  of  the  order,  had  refused  the 
archbishopric  of  York.  In  1281  Jerome 
of  Ascoli,  Bonaventura's  successor  as 
general,  was  elected  pope,  assuming  the 
name  of  Nicholas  IV. 

Meanwhile  such  giants   as   Alexander 


Hales  and  Roger  Bacon  and  Duns  Scotus 
the    Minorites  —  all   Englishmen 


among 


be  it  remembered  — and  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Albertus  Magnus  among  the  Domin- 
icans, had  given  to   intellectual  life  that 


amazmg 


lift    into    a    hisfher 


region 


of 


thought,  speculation,  and  inquiry  which 
prepared  the  way  for  greater  things  by- 
and-by.  It  was  at  Assisi  that  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  received  their  most  sublime  in- 
spiration and  did  their  very  best,  breathing 
the  air  that  St.  Francis  himself  had 
breathed,  and  listening  day  by  day  to  tra- 
ditions and  memories  of  the  saint,  told 
peradventure  by  one  or  another  who  had 
seen  him  alive  or  even  touched  his  gar- 
ments in  their  childhood.  It  may  even 
be  that  there  Dante  watched  Giotto  at  his 
work  while  the  painter  got  the  poet's  face 
by  heart. 

To  write  the  history  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  England  would  be  a  task  be- 
yond my  capacity,  but  no  man  can  hope 
to  understand  the  successes  or  the  fail- 
ures of  any  great  party  in  Church  or  Slate 
until  he  has  arrived  at  some  comprehen- 
sion, not  only  of  the  objects  which  it  set 
itself  to  achieve,  but  of  its  modus  ope- 
randi at  the  outset  of  its  career. 

The  friars  were  a  great  party  in  the 
Church,  organized  with  a  definite  object, 
and  pledged  to  carry  out  that  object  in 
simple  reliance  upon  what  we  now  call 
the  voluntary  principle.  St.  Francis  saw, 
and  saw  much  more  clearly  than  even  we 
of  tlie  nineteenth  century  see  it,  that  the 
parochial  system  is  admirable,  is  a  per- 
fect system  for  the  village,  that  it  is 
unsuiled  for  the  town,  that  in  the  towns 


the  attempt  to  work  it  had  ended  in  a 
miserable  and  scandalous  failure.  The 
friars  came  as  helpers  of  the  poor  town 
clergy,  just  when  those  clergy  had  begun 
to  give  up  their  task  as  hopeless.  They 
came  as  missionaries  to  those  whom  the 
town  clergy  had  got  to  regard  as  mere 
pariahs.  They  came  to  strengthen  the 
weak  hands,  and  to  labor  in  a  new  field. 
St.  Francis  was  the  yohn  Wesley  of  the 
thirteenth  century^  whom  the  Church  did 
not  -cast  out, 

Rome  has  never  been  afraid  of  fanati- 
cism. She  has  always  known  how  to 
utilize  her  enthusiasts  fired  by  a  new  idea. 
The  Church  of  England  has  never  known 
how  to  deal  with  a  man  of  genius.  From 
Wicklif  to  Frederick  Robertson,  from 
Bishop  Peacock  to  Dr.  Rowland  Wil- 
liams, the  clergyman  who  has  been  in 
danger  of  impressing  his  personality  upon 
Anglicanism,  where  he  has  not  been  the 
object  of  relentless  persecution,  has  at 
least  been  regarded  with  timid  suspicion, 
has  been  shunned  by  all  prudent  men  of 
low  degree,  and  by  those  of  high  degree 
has  been  —  forgotten.  In  the  Church  of 
England  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  enthusiast  has  not  been  treated 
as  a  very  unsafe  man.  Rome  has  found 
a  place  for  the  dreamiest  mystic  or  the 
noisiest  ranter  —  found  a  place  and  found 
a  sphere  of  useful  labor.  We,  with  our 
insular  prejudices,  have  been  sticklers  for 
the  narrowest  uniformity,  and  yet  we  have 
accepted,  as  a  useful  addition  to  the  creed 
of  Christendom,  one  article  which  we 
have  only  not  formulated  because,  per- 
haps, it  came  to  us  from  a  Roman  bishop, 
the  great  sage  Talleyrand  — Surtout  pas 
trop  lie  zele  / 

The  Minorites  were  the  Low  Church- 
men of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Domin- 
icans the  severely  orthodox,  among  whom 
spiritual  things  were  believed  to  be  attain- 
able only  through  the  medium  of  signifi- 
cant form.  Rome  knew  how  to  yoke  the 
two  together,  Xanthos  and  Balio.s  champ- 
ing at  the  bit,  but  always  held  well  in 
hand.  At  the  outset  the  two  orders  were 
so  deeply  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  they  were  to  combat  that  they 
hardly  knew  there  was  anything  in  which 
thev  were  at  variance.  Gradually  —  yes, 
ana  somewhat  rapidly  —  each  borrowed 
something  from  the  other.  The  Minor- 
ites found  they  could  not  do  without  cul- 
ture ;  the  Dominicans  renounced  endow- 
ments ;  by-andby  they  drew  apart  into 
separate  camps,  and  discord  proved  that 
the  old  singleness  of  purpose  and  Ipyalty 
to  a  great  cause  had  passed  away.     Imh 
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tators  arose.  Reformers  they  all  professed  What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 

to  be,  improvers  of  the  original  idea.     Au-  To  that  ideal  which  he  bears? 

guslinian  Friars,  Carmelites,  Bethlehem-  What  record?    Not  the  sinless  years 

lies,   Bonhommes,  and   the   rest.     Friars  That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue, 

they  all  called  themselves -- all  pledged  x,,^  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  a  glorious 

to  the  voluntary  prmcple,  all  renouncing  i^eal;    when  it  came   to   be  carried  into- 

endowments,  all    protessmg    to    live   on  practice  by  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  it 

^  f  ^.'            11  J  ,-    r-        .     .     T  ,     xxr  proved  to  be  something  to  dream  of.  not . 

I  have  called  St.  Francis  the  John  Wes.  t„  ,4,.^^     And  yet,  even  as  it  was,  its  effects 

ley  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  par-  ^^^^  Church,  nay  upon  the  whole  civ- 

allel  might  be  drawn  out    in  curious  de-  jlized  world,  were  enormous.     If.oneafter 

tail,  if  we  compared  the  later  history  of  another,  the    mendicant  orders  declined, 

the  greater  movements  originated   by  one  ,£  ^,,^5^  ^eal  grew  cold,  their  simplicity  of 

and  the  other  reformer.      The  new  order  y,^^  f^^ed,  and  their  discipline  relaxed  :  if 

of  friars  xvere  to  the  old  ones   what   the  ^^        became     corrupted    by    that    very 

Separatists  among  the  Wesleyan  body  are  ^.Q^id  which  they  promised  to  purify  and 

to  the  Old  Connection.     They  had  their  deliver  from  the  dominion  of  Mammon,— 

grievances,  real  or  imagined,  they  loudly  jhjs  jg  j,„j    ,^.^^^  ,,^^3  happened  again  and- 

protested  against  corruption  and  abuses,  ^     j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^              as  long  as  men 

they  professed  themse  ves  anxious  only  to  ^re  men.     In   every  age  the  prophet  has 

go  back  to  first  principles.     But  Rome  ab-  ^i^^ys  asked  for  the  unattainable,  always 

sorbed  them  all,  they  became  the  Church  s  pointed  to  a  higher  level  than  human  na- 

greatarmy  of  volunteers   perfectly  disci-  ture  could  breathe  in,  always  insisted  on  a 

plined,    admirably    handled;    their    very  measure  of  self-renunciation  which  saints 

jealousies  and  nvalries  turned  to  good  ac-  .^  ^i,^,^  prayers  send  forth  the  soul's  lame 

count.     When  John  Wesley  offered  to  the  h^nds  to  clutch  -  in  their  ecstasy  of  aspi- 

Church  of  England  precisely  their  succes-  nation  hope  that  they  may  some  day  arrive 

sors,  we  would  have   no  commerce  with  ^t.     But,  alas!   they  reached   it  — never. 

them;  we  did  our  best  to  turn  them  into  And  yet  the  saint  and  the  prophet  do  not 

a  hostile  and  invading  force.  u^.g  in  vain.     They  send  a  thrill  of  noble 

The  friars  xyere  the  evangelizers  of  the  emotion  through  the  heart  of  their  genera- 

towns  m  England  for  three  hundred  years.  Hq^  ^^d  the  divine  tremor  does  not  soon 

When    the    spoliation    of    the    religious  subside  ;  they  gather  round  them  the  pure 

houses  was  decided  upon,  the  friars  were  ^nd  generous,  the  lofty  souls  which  are 

the  first  upon  whom  the  blow  fell  -  the  not  all  of  the  earth  earthy.    Insuch,atany 

first  and  the  last.*     But  when  their  prop-  rate,  a  fire  is  kindled  by  the  spark  that  has 

erty  came  to  be  looked  into,  there  was  no  f^Hen from  the  altar.     Byand-by  it  is  the 

more  to  rob  but  the  churches  in    which  f^gl    that   fails;  then  the  old   fire,   after 

they  worshipped,  the   libraries   in  which  smouldering  for  a  while,  goes  out,  and  by 

they  studied,  and  the  houses  m  which  they  qq  stirring  of   the  dead  embers  can  you 

passed  their  lives.     Rob  the  county  hos-  ^ake  them  flame  again.     You  may  cry  as 

pitals  tomorrow  through  the  length  and  loudly  as  you  will,  »»  Pull  down  the  chim- 

breadth   of  the   land,  or  make  a  general  ney  that  will  not  draw,  and  set  up  another 

scramble  for  the  possessions  of  the  Wes-  ;„  ^g  place!"     That  you  may  do  if  you 

leyan   body,  and   how  many  broad  acres  please;  another  fire  you   may   have,   but 

would  go  to  the  hammer.?  the  new  will  not  be  as  the  old. 

\  oluntaryism     leaves     little     for    the  AUGUSTUS  Jessopp. 
spoiler. 

As  with  the  later  history  of  the  friars 
in  England,  so  with  the  corruptions  of  the 
mendicant  orders  —  though  they  were  as 

great  as  malice  or  ignorance  may   have  From  Teniple  Rar. 

represented  them  — I  am  not  concerned.  WARLIKE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  peaceful 

That    the    Minorities    of    the  fourteenth  PRIMA  DONNA, 

century  were  very  unlike  the  .Minorites  of  On  the  i8th  August  in  the  year  1870,  a 

the    thirteenth    1    know  ;  that   the   other  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  were 

mendicant    orders     declined,    I     cannot  seen  rushing  wildly  towards   the   pillars 

dou!)t, —  outside  Litfasz*s,  in  order  to  get  the  first 

glimpse  of  the  victorious  bulletins   that 

nu^fJ^'^'l  ^*^*!?  "^'^  **"*  Franciscan  convent  of  had  just  been  put  up  there. 

Chrnt  Church,  i^ondon,  in  1532;  he  bestowed  the  Do-  \L       ^   iie^                                                jur 

minican  convent  at   Norwich  upon  the  corporation  of  AbOUt   lltty  perSOnS,  yOUng    and   Old,  Ot 

that  city  on  the  asth  of  June,  1540.  both  sexes  and  o£  cvery  class,  crowded 
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round  one  of  the  pillars  near  Victoria 
Street ;  the  natural  result  being  that  only 
those  in  front  could  see  what  was  printed 
on  the  orange-colored  despatch. 

**  Read  it  out !  **  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
the  background. 

"  Yes,  yes,  read  it  out ! "  chorussed  the 
rest. 

"  Pray  do  not  press  so,  my  good  woman  ! 
What  interest  have  j^w  in  it  ?"  asked  a 
broad-shouldered  district  inspector  of  a 
young  woman  who,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  was  elbowing  her  way  to  the  front. 

**  What  interest  have  I  !  answered  the 
woman,  measuring  her  interlocutor  with  a 
defiant  glance.  "  My  husband  is  in  the 
Landwehr  before  Metz,  and  so  I  may 
well " 

**  Room,  room  for  the  Land wehr*s  wife ! " 
resounded  from  all  sides,  and  immediately 
a  lane  was  formed  to  let  the  woman  read 
the  telegram.  A  stout  old  gentleman  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  now  begged  for  quiet, 
and  when  this  was  established  he  read  out 
in  a  clear  voice  the  despatch  dated  from 
Pont  k-Mousson,  announcing  that  the  en- 
emy had  made  a  sortie  from  Metz  on  the 
1 6th,  but  had  been  driven  back  again  into 
the  fortress,  after  twelve  hours'  hard  fight- 
ing. Heavy  loss  on  both  sides  was,  how- 
ever, a  sad  ending  to  the  glorious  news. 

"Long  live  the  army!  Hurrah  for 
Prince  Frederic  Charles,"  shouted  the 
people,  frantically  waving  their  hats. 

The  crowd  was  just  beginning  to  dis- 
perse when  an  open  carriage  drove  up, 
and  the  tastefully  dressed  occupant,  or- 
dering her  coachman  to  stop  close  to  the 
pillars,  told  the  footman,  who  hastily 
jumped  down,  to  tell  her  at  once  the  con- 
tents of  the  telegram. 

**  I  can  spare  your  servant  the  trouble, 
madame,**  said  our  grey-haired  old  friend, 
stepping  towards  the  carriage  and  lifting 
his  hat  politely. 

"  Ah,  good-morning,  dear  doctor,"  cried 
the  lady,  very  pleased.  "  1  have  not  seen 
you  for  an  age  —  please  tell  me  quickly, 
nave  we  gained  another  victory.**" 

The  doctor  answered  laughingly :  "  That 
we  have  won^  you  might  have  been  cer- 
tain of,  but  I  suppose  you  want  to  know 
where  f  Well  then  ;  a  decisive  battle  has 
been  fought  near  Melz,  and  the  French 
have  been  driven  back  into  the  fortress; 
but  with  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides." 

"Maria-Joseph!"  exclaimed  the  lady 
with  an  unmistakable  Austrian  accent. 
"  Why,  that  is  the  army  corps  of  Prince 
Frederic  Charles,  in  which  my  husband 
is!  Jesses!  if  only  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  Adolph  I     1  have  had  no  news 


from  him  for  some  days.  Are  there  no 
names  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  tele- 
gram ?  " 

"  General  von  Doring  and  von  Wendc 
are  killed,  and  Von  Rauch  and  Von  Griiter 
are  wounded,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  And  is  there  nothing al)Out  Lieutenant 
von  Rhaden  ?"  questioned  the  lady  in  an 
anxious  tone. 

^  No,  madame,  your  husband  is  not 
mentioned,"  answered  the  doctor,  smiling 
good-naturedly  at  her  naive  question. 

"Then  I  must  telegraph  at  once.  Will 
you,  please,  see  about  the  telegram  for 
me,  dear  doctor  ?  I  shall  have  no  peace 
till  I  know  whether  my  husband  is  all 
right.  We  are  close  to  my  house,  pray 
help  me  in  my  forlorn  state." 

The  doctor  bowed  assent  and  strode  af- 
ter the  carriage,  which  stopped  at  No.  30, 
Victoria  Street. 

"Who  was  that  interesting -looking 
lady  ?  "  asked  a  bystander  of  the  district 
inspector. 

"  You  are  surely  not  of  this  place  ? " 
returned  that  dignified  ofRcial. 

"  No,  I  am  from  Danzig " 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you  must  be  a  for- 
eigner, else  you  would  have  known  *our 
Pauline,'"  saying  which  he  strode  off,  not 
deigning  to  bestow  any  further  informa- 
tion. 

Somewhat  taken  aback,  the  stranc^er 
turned  to  go,  when  a  gentlemanly  man, 
who  had  heard  his  question,  stepped  up 
to  him  and  said:  "That  little  lady  with 
the  spirituelle  face  and  speaking  eyes,  is 
the  prima  donna  of  our  Opera,  Madame 
Pauline  Lucca,  the  wife  of  Baron  voo 
Rhaden,  who  is  now  away  with  the  army. 
She  enjoys,  and  deservealy  so,  the  great- 
est popularity  here,  and  is  always  spoken 
of  as  *our  Pauline'  by  both  high  and 
low." 

With  many  thanks  for  the  information 
vouchsafed,  the  stranger  continued  his 
route. 

Madame  Lucca  had  scarcely  entered 
her  door,  when  the  porter  placed  a  tele- 
gram in  her  hands. 

Hastily  tearing  it  open  she  read  :  "  Lieu- 
tenant von  Rhaden  is  wounded,  but  not 
dangerously." 

"  Ah,  it  is  as  I  feared  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"It  was  not  for  nothing  that  I  dreamed 
three  nights  running  about  snakes  !  It  is 
true  the  telegram  says  he  is  not  danger- 
ously wounded,  but  I  am  sure  he  must 
want  nursing;  and  here  I  am  —  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  him  !  " 

Then  speaking  to  herself,  she  coDtio- 
ued  excitedly:    "No,  no  —  I   kuow  my 
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duty  and  will  fulfil  it !  John  must  not 
take  the  horses  out,  I  must  drive  off  at 
once.  Where  is  my  maid  ?  —  Editha,  you 
have  just  come  in  time.  Get  everything 
ready,  we  start  at  once.  Pack  some 
changes  of  linen  in  my  small  trunk  — 
dresses  we  shall  not  require,  as  we  shall 
certainly  not  be  asked  to  court.  Here  is 
some  money,  go  at  once  and  buy  every- 
thing that  will  strengthen  my  sick  hus- 
band :  pigeons,  chickens,  meat  extract, 
preserves;  if  there  is  any  caviare,  you  can 
get  a  small  barrel  from  the  old  Russian  in 
Charlotte  Street,  and  don't  forget  the  very 
best  cigars,  and  take  one  dozen  bottles  of 
the  oldest  wine  in  the  cellar.  But  I  must 
have  a  pass  from  Count  Eulenberg,  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  Quick,  quick, 
Editha!  pack  everything  into  one  box  and 
send  it  off  to  the  station.  As  soon  as 
you  are  ready  we  start.'* 

"  But  where  to?"  demanded  the  doctor, 
who  had  been  an  amused  spectator  of 
this  scene,  '*if  1  may  be  allowed  the 
question." 

**  Where  to  ?  Why,  into  the  enemy's 
country  of  course  !  I  am  going  to  bring 
my  husband  home,  to  nurse  him  here." 

"  But  the  telegram  does  not  say  where 
your  husband  is,  and  in  the  confusion 
now  reigning  round  Metz,  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  find  him." 

**  Then  I  will  search  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine till  I  do  find  him." 

**  Then  you  have  sent  your  maid  to  buy 
all  sorts  of  food,  but  your  husband  will 
not  be  able  to  eat  meat  just  now." 

"  But  he  must  eat  something P^  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Certainly,  but  only  what  is  pre- 
scribed." 

"And  what  is  that?  Hospital  soup,  I 
suppose  !  watery  bouillon  !  No,  no  I  my 
Adolph  is  not  accustomed  to  that;  he 
must  have  something  strong  and  nourish- 
ing." 

"  You  are  really  giving  yourself  unnec- 
essary expense  and  trouble,"  insisted  the 
doctor.  "  If  you  want  to  take  something 
with  you,  let  it  be  compressed  vegetables, 
condensed  milk,  Liebig's  extract,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar ;  all  these  he  can  enjoy,  and  if 
you  like  1  will  go  and  make  the  necessary 
purchases." 

**  Oh,  doctor,  I  could  embrace  you  1 " 

•*  Pray  do  so,  sans  gine^^  said  he  laugh- 
ingly, as  he  took  his  departure. 

Having  settled  her  commissariat  de- 
partment, Madame  Lucca  got  into  her 
carriage,  and  drove  to  Count  Eulenberg, 
whom  she  entreated  to  grant  herself  and 
maid  a  pass  to  the  seat  of  war. 


The  minister  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  request,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
dissuade  her  from  the  undertaking,  point- 
ing out  that  the  railroads  were  entirely 
taken  up  with  military  operations,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  either 
horses  or  carriage. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  she  replied,  **  I  am 
determined  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
and  no  danger  shall  keep  me  back.  If 
the  railroads  are  unavailable,  and  no  car- 
riage procurable,  I  will  find  some  other 
way.  Go  I  must^  if  I  saddle  a  cow  for 
myself."* 

**lf  you  are  determined  to  carry  out 
your  scheme  with  such  energy,  I  really 
must  see  what  I  can  do  to  help  you.  I 
will  have  your  pass  made  out  in  both 
French  ancf  German,  and  will  beg  all  offi- 
cials to  meet  your  wishes  in  every  possi- 
ble way." 

"Your  Excellency,  I  thank  you  most 
warmly,  both  in  my  own  and  my  hus- 
band's name.  But  please  —  put  it  rather 
strongly  to  the  officials  that  they  should 
help  where  they  can,  especially  when  I 
get  into  the  enemy's  country." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
AuQ^ust,  we  find  Madame  Lucca  and  her 
maid  at  the  railway  station,  and  soon  they 
and  their  baggage,  including  the  much- 
discussed  commissariat  hamper,  were  en 
route  for  the  seat  of  war. 

For  three  hours  this  journey  was  unin- 
terrupted, and  Madame  Lucca  exclaimed 
joyfully:  "You  see,  Editha,  how  easily 
we  are  getting  on,  although  the  minister 
and  doctor  both  said  it  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult." 

"  We  have  not  yet  reached  our  journey's 
end,  madame,"  croaked  the  modern  Cas- 
sandra. 

And  almost  as  if  confirming  her  words, 
a  long,  shrill  whistle  sounded  in  their 
ears,  the  train  gradually  slackened  speed, 
and  finally  came  to  a  dead  stop  at  a  small 
side  station. 

The  guards  quickly  opened  the  carriage 
doors,  "  Every  one  must  get  out ;  all  bag- 
gage to  be  removed ! "  and  the  door  of 
Madame  Lucca's  carriage  was  hurriedly 
opened  by  the  station-master,  with  the 
words :  "  Madame,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  get  out  ?  " 

"  But  why?  I  have  made  myself  so  ex- 
cessively comfortable  here." 

"  Then  I  am  all  the  more  sorry  to  have 
to  disturb  you,  but  a  message  has  just 
come  from  Saarbriicken,  ordering  us  to 
wait  for  the  train  from  Frankfort,  carry- 

*  Her  own  words. 
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injs:  prisoners,  whom  we  have  to  take  back 
to  Berlin." 

"And  when  will  the  train  arrive,  by 
which  we  <jo  on  ?" 

The  station-master  shrugjged  his  shoul- 
ders.    "That  I  cannot  possibly  say." 

"Get  out,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  get 
out !  "  shouted  the  guard,  and  the  station- 
master  politely  helped  the  singer  out  of 
her  carriage,  telling  her  she  would  prob- 
ably have  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours  for 
her  train. 

The  station  was  filled  with  soldiers, 
telegraphists,  vivandi^res,  and  all  sorts 
of  camp-following,  so  Madame  Lucca  sat 
down  on  her  boxes  and  tried  to  console 
herself  and  while  away  the  time  by  eat- 
ing some  biscuits,  when  sooner  than  could 
have  been  hoped  for,  a  porter  called  out: 
"There  comes  the  train  from  Berlin." 

The  bell  rang,  and  in  steamed  the  train, 
drawing  an  immense  number  of  carriages. 

To  jump  up  and  run  towards  a  o^rriage 
was  only  the  work  of  a  moment,  and, 
leaving  Editha  to  guard  the  luggage,  Ma- 
dame Lucca  cried  hurriedly :  "  Where  is 
the  guard.**     I  must  speak  to  him  ! " 

"  I  am  the  guard  —  how  can  I  serve 
you.  madame?" 

"  I  have  two  first-class  tickets  for  my- 
self and  maid.  We  had  to  get  out  here 
to  wait  for  this  train — will  you  kindly  get 
us  places." 

"  Madame,  I  am  excessively  sorry," 
said  the  guard,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  but  1  cannot  help  you.  The  whole  train 
is  filled  with  horses,  soldiers,  guns,  pro- 
visions, and  forage,  in  addition  to  which, 
as  you  see,  all  the  soldiers  waiting  here 
have  to  be  packed  in  somehow,  so  there 
will  not  be  a  spare  corner  for  a  mouse." 

"  Hut,  sir,  I  W//J/ go  on,"  cried  Madame 
Lucca  pathetically. 

"  We  dare  not  admit  any  civilians  in 
this  train,"  answered  the  guard,  politely 
but  decidedly.  "  Besides,  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  spare  —  this  train  must  start 
at  once." 

He  gave  the  signal,  the  engine-driver 
whistled,  when  .\kidame  Lucca,  rushing 
after  the  guard,  cried:  "Surely,  you  will 
have  some  respect  for  this  pass." 

The  man  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  pa- 
per and,  having  read  it,  bowed  respect- 
fully, saying  :  "  Oh,  Frau  Lieutenant  von 
Rhaden  !  you  want  to  join  your  wounded 
husband.^  That  quite  alters  (he  case! 
We  must  try  and  do  what  we  can  — 
though  how  or  where  to  find  room  for  two 
ladies  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"  Who  is  in  that  carriage.**"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  a  first-class  compartment. 


"  That  is  the  officers'  coup^." 

"  What,  my  husband's  comrades  ?  Thfy 
will  not  mind  being  somewhat  crowded,  if 
I  ask  them."  Saying  which  she  quickly 
went  to  the  open  carriage  window.  "  Gen« 
tlemen,  have  you  any  room  for  two  strand* 
ed  ladies? "she  asked.  "We  will  make 
ourselves  as  small  as  we  can.*' 

"What!  our  Lucca!  our  Pauline!** 
they  cried  with  one  voice. 

"Yes  it  is  I,  the  unfortunate  one  whom 
they  want  to  leave  behind ! "  she  exclaimed 
with  comic  pathos,  quickly  recovering  her 
good  spirits. 

"We  are  already  ten  in  this  coup^!" 
said  a  young  lieutenant,  "but  for  you  we 
will  gladly  make  room.  I  will  sit  on  Voo 
S 's  knee." 

"And   I  will  take  Von  F on  my 

knee  and  make  room  for  your  maid,"  cried 
a  second. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Madame 
Lucca  and  her  maid  stepped  in,  box  and 
hamper  were  shoved  between  the  feet  of 
the  good-natured  officers,  and  the  train 
started  off  again  on  its  journey. 

Hours  passed  with  scarcely  a  pause  in 
the  merry  chatter  in  the  coup^.  Suddenly 
the  train  slackened  speed. 

"  Are  we  already  at  Frankfort  ?  "  asked 
Pauline,  who  was  beginning  to  get  impa* 
tient. 

"  No,  madame,  we  are  still  many  miles 
from  there,"  answered  a  captain ;  "  mo5t 
likely  we  only  wait  here  a  few  minutes.'* 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  train  had 
not  stopped  at  a  station,  but  in  the  midst 
of  fields  with  only  a  signalman's  box  in 
view. 

The  captain  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  asked  the  guard,  who  was 
hurrying  past,  if  anything  had  gone  amiss 
with  the  train. 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  "the  signalman 
stopped  us,  and  the  colonel  found  a  de* 
spatch  telling  him  to  wait  here  for  the 
hospital  train  from  Saarbriicken  which 
would  bring  him  fresh  orders.'* 

"A  pleasant  prospect,"  sighed  an  en- 
sign, jumping  out  of  the  carnage  and 
quickly  followed  by  his  companions,  who 
helped  the  ladies  to  alight. 

''We  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
early  morning.  Oh,  a  kingdom  for  a 
horse !  or  rather  cow,  provided  it  was 
ready  roasted." 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Madame  Lacca 
merrily,  "  I  also  can  make  a  sacrifice  for 
Germany's  good.  In  half  an  hour  yoa 
shall  have  something  warm  to  drink.*' 

"Something  to  drink,  here!"  ihey  all 
exclaimed. 
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"Yes,  here,"  she  replied  laughing, 
*'  coffee,  real  Mocha !  two  pounds  of  which 
I  fortunately  have  in  my  travelling-bag. 
Here,  Editha,  go  and  ask  the  signalman 
for  the  largest  cooking  utensil  he  has,  fill 
it  with  water  —  there  is  the  well  close  by 
—  and  bring  it  to  me  on  the  grass  yonder. 
But  now  about  the  fire  —  I  am  afraid, 
gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  supply  the 
wood." 

•'The  whole  battalion  to  cut  wood," 
shouted  the  captain  laughingly,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  broken  pieces  of  an 
old  garden-seat  were  placed  at  the  feet 
of  the  Kaffee-Kochin^  "for  Germany's 
good." 

Editha  now  returned,  carrying  a  tripod 
and  a  well-polished  brass  kettle  filled  with 
water.  The  ensign  produced  a  bundle  of 
love-letters,  which  he  put  under  the  pieces 
of  the  old  bench,  and  soon  merry  flames 
sparkled  and  rose  round  the  kettle,  which 
was  eagerly  watched  by  the  group  of  offi- 
cers. 

'*  It  sings  !  it  bubbles !  hurrah  !  it  boils  ! " 
cried  one  after  the  other,  and  no  strainer 
being  at  hand,  Madame  Lucca  emptied 
the  contents  of  her  tin  into  the  boiling 
water,  which  soon  diffused  a  most  fragrant 
aroma. 

"  Now,  cups,  cups,  gentlemen  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  kind-hearted  fairy ;  but  the 
signalman  only  possessed  two  of  these 
articles  de  Itixe^  which  were  at  once  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  ladies,  while  the 
rest  brou;;ht  glasses,  jars,  leather  and 
horn  drin king-cups,  all  of  which  were 
filled  by  Madame  Lucca  by  means  of  a 
punch  ladle. 

The  coffee  was  still  very  hot,  and  was 
placed  on  the  grass  to  cool,  when,  like 
General  von  Ziethen  out  of  the  wood,  up 
rushed  the  hospital  train,  with  a  shrill 
whistle. 

The  major  in  charge  jumped  out  of  his 
carriage,  and  following  the  fragrant  aroma 
of  the  steaming  Mocha,  approached  Ma- 
dame Lucca  with  the  petition  that  she 
would  kindly  spare  some  for  his  wounded, 
who  had  had  nothing  for  eight  hours. 

**  I  am  afraid,  then,  gentlemen,  I  must 
ask  you  to  forego  your  own  enjoyment," 
she  said,  turning  to  her  comracies,  and 
the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth 
before  each  officer  was  beside  the  train 
carrying  the  most  welcome  refreshment  to 
the  wounded. 

"  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  all  my  sick 
charges,"  continued  the  major,  **but 
would  beg  your  special  care  for  a  severely 
wounded  comrade  in  carriage  245.  He  is 
a  one  year's  volunteer,  the  only  son  of 


wealthy  parents,  and  engaged  to  a  rich 
banker's  daughter.  Poor  fellow,  he  is 
sadly  in  need  of  refreshment." 

Madame  Lucca,  cup  in  hand,  hastened 
to  the  carriage  indicated,  where  in  a 
hammock  lay  a  young  man,  very  pale  and 
exhausted,  carefully  covered  up  to  his 
chin. 

**  I  have  brought  you  some  coffee,"  said 
Madame  Lucca  in  her  sonorous  voice. 
The  sick  man  opened  his  eyes,  but  did 
not  stir.  "  Can  I  raise  you  up  ? "  she  con- 
tinued, gently  placing  her  hand  under  his 
head. 

"No,  no!  where  is  my  servant?"  he 
cried  anxiously. 

"There  is  no  servant  here,  dear  sir,  so 
pray  allow  me  to  help  you  as  a  sister  of 
charity,  and  I  will  try  not  to  hurt  you," 
urged  Madame  Lucca. 

The  sick  man  faintly  shook  his  head, 
and  again  looked  anxiously  round,  as  if 
seeking  some  one. 

"Your  major  has  just  informed  me," 
she  continued,  "that  you  are  very  severely 
wounded;  but  he  also  told  me  that  you 
are  a  fortunate  bridegroom,*  so  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  very  long  ere  vou  will  be  well 
enough  to  embrace  your  lair  bride." 

Tears  started  into  the  young  man's 
eyes,  and  with  a  convulsive  sob  he 
cried,  — 

"  Oh  !  I  have  lost  both  my  arms  !  " 

Frau  Lucca  was  deeply  touched  at 
these  words,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
kept  back  her  own  tears. 

"  Poor,  poor  fellow  !  "  she  cried,  "  you 
have  indeed  offered  a  heavy  sacrifice  to 
your  fatherland  ;"  and  her  kind  compas- 
sion so  completely  won  his  confidence, 
that  he  gladly  allowed  her  to  raise  his 
head  and  moisten  his  parched  lips  with 
some  coffee. 

As  she  afterwards  learned  from  the  ma- 
jor, he  had  had  both  arms  shot  away  at  the 
shoulders  by  a  shell. 

The  rest  of  her  journey  was  continued 
without  any  further  interruption,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  train 
reached  Saarbriicken,  where  Madame 
Lucca  and  her  maid  got  out ;  the  officers 
bade  a  friendly  farewell  to  their  "Com- 
rade Frau  von  Rhaden,"  and  with  many 
g«od  wishes  for  a  speedy  meeting  with 
her  husband,  they  hastened  away  in  search 
of  their  respective  quarters. 

Turning  to  a  porter,  Madame  Lucca 
asked  him  where  she  could  get  a  night's 
lodging. 


*  The  term  bridegroom  is  always  applied  to  an  en* 
gaged  man  in  Germany. 
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"  A  night's  lodging !  "  repeated  he, 
looking  at  her  in  surprise ;  "  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  lodging  anywhere  in  Saar- 
briicken.  The  whole  place  is  crammed 
with  soldiers." 

**And  I  am  so  tired !"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Lucca.  "  Don*t  you  know  of  any 
place  where  we  could  rest  for  the  night  ? 
No  matter  how  small  or  poor,  I  would  re- 
ward you  well." 

The  porter  shoved  his  cap  on  one  side, 
scratched  his  head,  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  — 

"  I   have  just  come  from  my  cousin's, 
the  shepherd*s  hut—-" 
"  Well,  let  us  go  to  him." 
**  No,  no ;  there  are  already  twelve  men 
there,  and  the  church  is  filled  with  prison- 
ers I    The  only  place  that,  oddly  enough, 
is  not  yet  filled  up  is"  —  he  hesitated. 
»i  Well  —  is  what  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"The  engine-house  —  there  I  could  ar- 
range you  a  good  bed  of  clean  straw  or 
hay,  if  you  think  it  is  respectable  enough." 
"  Respectable  enough  ?  and  why  not  ?  " 
"  Because,  madame,  in  peace  time  we 
often  shut  tramps  up  there." 

"  My  good  man,  that  won't  trouble  me 
in  the  least  —  but  could  you  not  get  us 
some  blankets  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  the  porter.  "  1 
can  get  plenty  of  blankets  from  the  offi- 
cers, if  I  say  they  are  required  for  ladies." 
**  Here  is  a  louis  d'or  lor  you,  mon  ami. 
Hurry  away  at  once,  lest  this  last  refuge 
be  taicen  from  us  for  military  purposes." 

With  grateful  thanks  the  man  hastened 
away,  followed  by  the  ladies. 

"Hi,  look  here,  FrShlens!"  called  out 
another  porter,  "  here  is  a  box  and  a  ham- 
per.    Do  they  belong  to  you  ? " 

"  Please  to  carry  these  things  to  the  en* 
gine-house,"  said  Editha  with  great  dig- 
nity, as  she  followed  her  mistress  to  their 
improvised  lodging. 

"The  engine-house?"  muttered  the  man. 
"Surely  it  is  not  anything  contraband .'* 
The  box  is  light  enough  —  but  the  ham- 
per !  Der  Tausend  !  that  is  heavy."  But, 
nevertheless,  he  did  as  he  was  told. 

The  porter  proved  a  man  of  his  word. 
Quickly  spreading  some  fresh  clean  straw 
in  the  small  dark  space,  he  went  away,  and 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned, 
laden  with  soit,  warm  blankets,  out  of 
which  a  couch,  not  at  all  to  be  despised, 
was  soon  arranged. 

"  There,  ladies  I "  said  their  impromptu 
attendant,  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
well  pleased.  "Now  I  will  fetch  you  a 
lantern,  for  which  the  colonel  has  given 
me  a  wax  candle,  begging  me  at  the  same 


time  to  tell  you  how  sorry  he  was  not  Ui 
be  able  to  offer  the  ladies  a  better  night's 
lodging,  especially  Madame  Lucca." 

"Why,  how  did  he  know  my  name?" 
cried  she,  very  much  surprised. 

"  Well,  when  I  went  to  ask  him  for  the 
blankets  for  some  ladies,  a  lieutenant 
stepped  up  to  him,  mentioned  yourname* 
and  told  him  how  you  had  made  co£fee  for 
the  wounded  out  in  the  open  field.  Then 
the  colonel  exclaimed:  'Bravely  done! 
As  I  cannot  do  more  for  her  co^nfort,  I 
will  at  least  station  a  guard  outside  the 
engine-house,  so  that  she  may  rest  undis- 
turbed during  the  night.*  So  now,  ladies, 
sleep  well,  and  may  you  have  pleasant 
dreams." 

"  One  moment,  my  friend,"  cried  Ma- 
dame Lucca.  "  Is  there  no  means  of 
locking  the  door  of  this  place  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,  for  the  last  tramp  who 
was  shut  up  here,  wrenched  off  the  lock 
and  ran  away.  For  this  reason  you  are  to 
have  a  guard,  so  you  may  rest  in  peace," 
saying  which  the  man  took  his  departure. 
"  Editha,"  whispered  her  mistress  when 
they  were  alone,  "  we  must  not  both  go 
to  sleep  at  once.  I  will  watch  till  mid- 
night, and  then  you  must  relieve  me,  for, 
as  you  have  heard,  the  door  cannot  be 
fastened,  and  the  night  is  no  man's 
friend." 

"  1  know  a  remedy,  Frau  Baronin ! " 
cried  Editha  joyfully.  "  1  will  shove  the 
hamper  before  the  door  and  put  our  box 
on  the  top.  That  will  at  any  rate  make  a 
little  barricade.  See !  there  it  is  done ! " 
"  A  poor  defence  against  a  serious  at- 
tack," smiled  the  prima  donna. 

Soon  the  two  travellers  were  comforta- 
bly wrapped  in  the  warm  blankets  on  their 
extemporized  bed.  Just  as  Morpheus 
closed  their  eyes,  however,  a  loud  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Gracious  Heaven,  have  pity  on  us! 
we  are  lost,  we  are  lost !  "  cried  the  maid, 
makino;  one  spring  to  the  door  and  seating 
herself  on  the  boxes  to  increase  the  re- 
sistance. "  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  contio- 
ued,  feeling  thus  reassured. 

"  It  is  only  me.  Lieutenant  von  L— , 
your  travelling  companion,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  I  have  just  come  to  tell  you  that 
you  may  sleep  in  peace,  as  I  have  placed 
a  euard  before  the  engine-house,  by  the 
colonel's  orders." 

Feeling  secure  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  guarded,  mistress  and  maid 
again  lay  down  and,  thoroughly  tired  out, 
did  not  wake  till  four  in*  the  morning; 
when  suddenly  drums  began  to  beat,  bu- 
I  gles  to  sound,  words  of  command  were 
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fthouted  out  —  warlike  noises  were  heard 
all  round  :  something  extraordinary  must 
be  going  on  in  Saarbriicken. 

The  barricade  was  quickly  removed  and 
lif  adame  Lucca  stepped  out,  just  as  Lieu- 
tenant von  L  came  spurring  up  on 
his  fiery  chestnut,  reporting  hurriedly: 
"  There  is  an  alarm,  madame,  the  French 
won't  wait  any  longer  —  they  want  an- 
other beating !  Everything  has  gone  on, 
and  I  have  been  left  behind  to  report  to 
y«u.  Au  revoir !  but  stop  —  I  had  very 
nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  your  hus- 
band  is  in  the  hospital  at  Pont-^-Mous- 


» 


son. 

'•  And  how  far  is  that  from  here  ?  " 

••  About  ten  miles  ;  *  but,  pardon  me,  I 
am  called  away,  *  The  knight  must  forth  to 
his  doughty  deeds/  Adieu  !'*  and  off  he 
galloped  like  a  bullet  out  of  a  chassepot 
rifle. 

The  aspect  of  Saarbriicken  was  indeed 
desolate  when  the  troops  had  left.  See- 
ing an  old  man  coming  along,  Madame 
Lucca  asked  :  **  My  good  man,  is  there  no 
carriage  here  I  could  get  ?  " 

••  Not  even  a  wheel ! "  grumbled  the  old 
man,  without  pausing. 

*'  One  question  more,"  she  begged.  **  Is 
any  of  our  army  still  here  ?  " 

"Only  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg; 
there  he  comes  up  the  street  with  his 
staff.     Bon  jour,*'  and  off  he  went. 

••  Quick,  Editha !  this  is  our  last  hope," 
cried  Madame  Lucca,  and  both  ladies 
making  a  bold  front  stepped  out  into  the 
street. 

The  grand  duke  rode  slowly  along  in 
earnest  conversation  with  one  of  his  ofiB- 
cers,  the  rest  of  his  staff  following. 

"Good-morning,  your  Highness,"  said 
the  prima  donna  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  grand  duke,  surprised,  pulled  up 
his  horse  and,  looking  down  at  her,  said  : 
"Can  I  be  mistaken?  no,  surely  it  is 
Frau  Lucca  our  prima  donna  !  Many  a 
time  have  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
bearing  you  at  the  opera." 

"  Your  Highness,  I  am  delighted  that 
you  graciously  remember  my  insignifi- 
cance. In  Berlin  I  am  introduced  to 
dukes  at  court;  here,  however,  I  must  do 
it  myself  in  the  open  street.  I  have  the 
honor,  etc.  .  .  .    Pauline  Lucca." 

"  Delighted,  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  the 
duke,  touching  his  cap  ;  "  but  what  brings 
you  here  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible 
war  }  " 

"  I  have  come  to  fetch  my  husband, 
who  lies  wounded  at  Pont-^-Mousson.     I 

*  A  Gennan  mile  is  four  Eoglish  miles. 


have  got  as  far  as  Saarbriicken,  but  here 
the  story  has  come  to  an  end." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  grand 
duke,  laughing. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  am  stopped  here  for 
want  of  a  conveyance  to  go  further.  I 
therefore  beg  and  entreat  of  your  High- 
ness to  help  me." 

"That,  dear  lady,  is  I  fear  impossible, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,"  answered 
he  pityingly;  "for  at  this  moment  there 
is  nothing  at  hand  but  the  baggage-wagon 
which  follows  us  with  the  servants." 

"  Your  Highness,"  said  the  prima  donna 
quickly,  "your  servants  seem  to  have 
good  strong  legs,  could  not  a  couple  of 
them  go  on  foot  to  Pont-k-Mousson,  and 
then  there  would  be  room  for  me  and  my 
maid?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  grand  duke 
goodhumorediy,  "but  I  could  not  think 
of  offering  Frau  Lucca  a  seat  in  a  bag- 
gage-wagon." 

"  Serene  Highness,"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Lucca,  "bad  driving  is  better  than 
good  walking.  If  that  is  your  only  ob- 
jection to  the  baggage-wagon,  please  or- 
der down  three  men,  so  that  I,  my  maid 
and  baggage,  may  mount." 

The  grand  duke  laughingly  complied, 
shook  her  heartily  by  the  hand,  excused 
himself  that  he  could  not  do  more  for 
her,  and  rode  off.  Madame  Lucca  and 
her  maid  got  up,  and  the  wagon  slowly 
rumbled  off  to  Pont-^-Mousson. 

It  was  late  the  following  day  when  they 
at  last  reached  the  town,  having  passed 
thirty-six  hours  in  the  wagon,  sleeping  in 
it  and  narrowly  escaping  several  dangers 
that  we  have  not  room  to  relate. 

But  where  to  find  the  sick  man  ?  The 
whole  of  PontA  Mousson  was  converted 
into  a  huge  hospital,  and  nearly  every 
house  had  the  Geneva  flag.  Frau  Lucca 
went  indefatigably  from  one  to  the  other, 
till  at  last  she  got  the  information  :  "  Lieu- 
tenant von  Rhaden  severely  wounded. 
First  floor  —  room  No.  9." 

This  confirmation  of  her  fears  seemed 
to  take  away  her  courage:  ^*^ Severely 
wounded,"  cried  she,  scarcely  above  her 
breath. 

"We  hope  to  pull  him  through  yet," 
said  the  doctor  reassuringly;  "pray,  ma- 
dame, do  not  lose  heart ;  all  will  go  well,  I 
hope." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  hurt  him  if  he 
sees  me  suddenly  at  his  bedside  ?  "  asked 
the  anxious  wife. 

"  I  am  half  afraid  of  it,"  answered  the 
doctor.  "Both  while  delirious, and  when 
waking  he  has  called  out  your  name  in- 
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cessantly.  Follow  me  up  the  stairs,  but 
only  after  I  have  prepared  him  can  I 
allow  you  to  go  into  his  room." 

She  waited  a  few  minutes  in  the  corri- 
dor —  the  doctor  opened  the  door  and 
whispered:  "He  sleeps;  please  come  in 
very  gently." 

She  stepped  in,  her  looks  anxiously 
searchino;  for  her  beloved  husband;  but 
what  a  picture  met  her  eyes  !  In  a  small, 
close  room  stood  a  bed,  to  judge  by  its 
length  only  intended  for  a  child,  on  which 
lay  a  tall,  manly  figure  of  at  least  six  feet, 
the  legs  hanging  over  the  end,  the  head 
and  face  bandaged,  leaving  nothing  visible 
but  a  nose  and  mouth,  fearfully  swelled, 
and  the  color  of  lead. 

**Is  that  my  husband.**"  Frau  Lucca 
asked  in  a  broken  voice. 

**  Yes,  that  is  Lieutenant  von  Rhaden." 

She  sank  down  on  a  chair,  covering  her 
face  with  both  her  hands. 

**  Madame,"  said  the  doctor  reproving- 
ly, "  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to 
enter  here,  had  your  husband  not  often 
told  me  that  his  wife  was  a  woman  of 
great  bravery  and  self-control." 

At  this  she  rose,  her  face  still  very  pale, 
but  otherwise  quite  composed. 

'*  My  husband  shall  see  that  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  me,"  she  said  firmly,  and 
went  towards  the  bed.  **Adolph!"  she 
whispered,  stooping  down,  "your  Pauline 
is  here." 

"  Hush,  he  sleeps,"  warned  the  doctor. 

"  Impossible,  his  eyes  are  wide  open," 
she  returned. 

"Onlv  the  left  one;  the  sinews  of  that 
eye  were  torn  by  a  shot,  so  that  he  can- 
not shut  it  or  move  the  eyelid.  His  left 
ear  is  deaf;  and  the  left  side  of  his  mouth, 
indeed  the  whole  side  of  his  face,  is  pow- 
erless." 

"  And  will  he  always  remain  so  1 "  asked 
his  wife  anxiously. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  We  must  hope  for  the  best,"  he  said. 

"Pauline?"  murmured  the  patient  al- 
most inarticulately. 

"  Pray,  madame,  go  behind  the  head  of 
the  bed,"  said  the  doctor  quickly.  "  Your 
husband  is  about  to  awake,  and  your  un- 
expected appearance  here  might  do  him 
harm." 

The  patient  moved  again,  and  the  doc- 
tor came  and  felt  his  pulse. 

"  You  have  had  a  good  sleep,  baron  ; 
(Jo  you  feel  any  easier?" 

"  A  little,"  he  whispered.  "  I  had  such 
a  pleasant  dream." 

"Of  your  wife?  —  you  called  out  her 
name." 


"Yes,  of  my  wife  —  of  Pauline!  It 
was  like  reality  —  I  saw  her  stand  at  my 
bedside,  bending  over  me  with  tears  ia 
her  eyes,  as  she  whispered,  *  Adolph.*" 

"And  what  if  the  dream  were  a  real- 
ity ?"  questioned  the  doctor. 

"  Ah,  impossible,"  murmured  the  sick 
man  ;  "  I  would  as  soon  fancy  an  angel 
from  heaven  coming  here  to  me." 

Madame  Lucca  could  contain  herself 
no  longer.  "  Adolph,  I  am  here  !  "  she 
cried  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears,  falling 
on  her  knees  beside  him. 

We  will  not  further  describe  this  scene ; 
suffice  it  that  the  doctor,  by  means  of 
persuasions  and  threats,  brought  Madame 
Lucca  to  her  former  composure,  telling 
her  of  what  real  use  she  could  be. 

"  And  cannot  my  husband  take  any- 
thing?" she  inquired,  having  received  her 
instructions.  "  I  brought  a  hamper  of 
compressed  vegetables  and  soups,"  with 
an  involuntary  sigh  at  the  meagre  fare. 

"  Coffee,  coffee  !  I  only  want  cofiFeei* 
stammered  the  patient. 

"Oh,  I  am  a  professed  cook  in  that!" 
she  cried,  quite  recovering  her  gaiety. 
"  In  a  very  short  time  you  shall  have  as 
good  a  cup  of  Mocha  as  you  ever  drank 
in  your  life." 

The  doctor  ordered  a  coffee-pot  to  be 
brought,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
fragrant  beverage  was  steaming  in  the 
cups. 

The  patient,  as  Madame  Lucca  after- 
wards related  with  great  satisfaction,  had 
no  less  \\\?iV\five  cups  of  this  coffee,  she 
herself  feeding  him. 

Her  next  care  was  to  secure  better 
rooms  and  softer  beds.  The  doctor  as- 
sured her  there  was  only  one  house  ia 
Pont>.VMousson  that  was  not  fully  occu- 
pied by  soldiers,  and  this  belonged  to  a 
French  official,  who  had  hitherto  res<^ 
lutely  barred  out  every  one. 

This  put  .Madame  Lucca  on  he**  mettle. 

"  What,"  she  cried,  "  shall  a  French- 
man  be  better  lodged  than  my  sick  hus- 
band? I  will  see  what  my  pass  from 
Count  Eulenberg  will  do,"  and  putting  on 
her  hat  and  gloves,  she  added :  "Adolph, 
you  shall  soon  be  in  better  quarters.  I 
am  going  to  try  the  effect  of  some  good 
sound  German  on  the  Frenchman." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room  and  was 
soon  at  the  Frenchman's  door.  After 
repeated  ringing  it  was  at  last  partly 
opened  by  a  thin,  tall  man  in  a  figured 
dressing-gown  and  tasseled  nightcap. 

**  Mein  Herr,"  she  began  in  German, 
"  I  want  two  rooms  and,  if  possible,  three 
beds !    Ah,  I  see  you  doD*t  understand 
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"  *  Send  those  fellows  down  from  the 
heights  !  *  cried  General  von  Stiilpnagel, 
and  this  we  succeeded  in  doing,  after 
heavy  fighting.  The  French  were  driven 
down,  and  dislodged  from  the  villages 
Vionville  and  Flamigny,  which  we  took 
possession  of.  At  one  o'clock,  however, 
they  occupied  the  wood  of  SaintArnould, 
and  from  thence  fired  such  deadly  volleys 
on  the  Brandenburgers  that  they  fell  like 
gnats  round  a  candle.  At  half  past  three, 
Prince  Frederic  Charles  came  on'  the 
field  and  rode  down  our  lines,  shells  and 
chassepot  bullets  flying  so  closely  around 
him  that  several  of  his  staff  were  hit. 
The  prince  now  took  command,  and  until 
four  o'clock  the  artillery  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  Then  came  the  order:  *  Bay- 
onets to  attack  !  March.*  We  had  only 
waited  for  this. 

"  *  Hurrah  ! '  shouted  thousand  of  voices, 
and  with  lowered  bavonets  we  rushed  on 
to  the  impudent  reel  trousers.  Ah,  Ma- 
dame!  that  was  a  cutting,  shooting,  and 
bayoneting!  Lieutenant  von  Rhaden, 
his  sword  swung  high  in  the  air,  and  not 
heeding  the  perfect  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  that  fell  around  us,  was  in  the  front, 
leading  us  on  and  shouting,  *  Don't  give 
way,  my  brave  lads,  we  must  have  that 
wood  before  dark.'  Suddenly  I  saw  his 
sword-arm  sink  —  he  stood  as  if  trans- 
fixed !  Quickly  running  up  to  him,  I  saw 
blood  streaming  down  his  face. 

•**Herr  Lieutenant,'  I  cried,  touching 
his  arm,  *you  have  been  hit.'  He  never 
heard  me,  he  was  completely  stunned, 
gazing  fixedly  upwards,  and  still  grasping 
his  sword,  as  if  about  to  give  a  blow.  7 
took  hold  of  him  gently,  expecting  every 
moment  he  would  fall,  and  shouted  loud 
enough  this  time  to  rival  the  cannon,  — 

••*Herr  Lieutenant,  you  are  hit!  *  At 
this  he  turned  slowly  towards  me.  A!i, 
Gnadige  Frau,  how  those  few  seconds  had 
distorted  his  face !  and  trying  to  collect 
himself,  he  said  almost  inarticulately,  for 
the  shot  had  lamed  his  tongue,  — 

"*  Sergeant  Walter,  I  think  I  have  had 
about  enough  of  it.' 

"*  1  think  so  too,  Herr  Lieutenant ;  you 
are  badly  wounded  —  is  there  anything  1 
can  do  for  you  ? ' 

"  *  Take  my  watch  and  this  diamond  ring 
to  my  wife  —  and  tell  her  —  that  my  last 
thought ' 


German,  bon  ;  tr}s  bien.  I  will  soon  show 
you  that  my  French  education  was  not 
neglected,"  and  forthwith  she  began  in 
the  purest  French  to  tell  him  she  was 
quite  ready  to  pay  him  anything  he  asked 
for  the  rooms  and  beds,  but  that  if  he 
was  obstinate  and  refused  to  admit  her  on 
these  terms,  she  would  very  soon  have 
him  and  his  French  household  turned 
out;  and  to  prove  she  was  not  speaking 
without  authority,  she  showed  him  the 
French  side  of  her  pass.  This  had  a 
magic  effect,  the  PVenchman  at  once 
pulled  in  his  horns,  and  soon  she  was  in 
possession  of  two  nice,  airy  rooms  and 
comfortable  beds.  It  is  true  he  asked  an 
enormous  sum  for  them,  but  he  was  some- 
what taken  aback  when  Madame  Lucca, 
without  any  hesitation,  paid  for  them  at 
once  in  bright  friedrichs  d'or. 

The  removal  of  the  patient,  as  well  as 
the  settling  of  Madame  Lucca  herself,  not 
to  forget  the  precious  hamper,  was  hap- 
pily effected  before  night. 

For  ten  days  Madame  Lucca  nursed 
her  husband  indefatigably,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  disagreeables  attendant 
on  wounds,  never  left  his  bedside.  Her 
maid  every  day  cooked  and  prepared  a 
portion  of  the  compressed  vegetables  and 
soups,  which  the  patient  could  only  take 
in  spoonfuls  at  a  time  ;  but  thanks  to  good 
nursing,  his  health  improved  rapidly. 

Madame  Lucca  had  once  asked  her  hus- 
band to  tell  her  how  he  had  got  wounded, 
but  as  speaking  was  still  very  difficult  to 
him,  he  told  her  to  ask  Sergeant  Walter, 
who  had  been  beside  him  at  the  battle  of 
Metz,  and  who  could  give  her  fuller  de- 
tails than  himself. 

The  man  was  afterwards  wounded  in 
the  leg,  and  was  now  in  the  hospital  that 
Von  Rhaden  had  left.  So  one  day  when 
her  husband  was  sleeping  quietly,  Ma- 
dame Lucca  sent  for  the  sergeant,  as  he 
was  now  able  to  get  about  with  the  help 
of  a  stick. 

We  will  give  the  account  of  the  battle 
in  the  worthy  man's  own  words, — 

**  It  was  on  the  15th  of  August,"  so  he 
began,  **that  the  French  left  Metz,  to  try 
and  force  a  passage  to  Verdun,  the  em- 
peror and  his  son  in  their  midst.  But 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Germans, 
they  could  make  no  head,  and  the  em- 
peror on  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Chalons.  It  was  well  he  did,  for  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  we  overtook  Ba- 
zaine's  army  at  Mars-laTour.  The  enemy 
had  possession  of  two  villages,  a  fort,  and 
the  surrounding  heights. 


"  Here  he  became  insensible,  and  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  hold  him  up.  I  shouted 
to  two  of  my  comrades,  and  with  their 
help  carried  him  to  a  spot  where  at  least 
he  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  cannon- 
wheels  and  horses'  hoofs. 
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"  I  placed  my  knapsack  under  his  head, 
covered  him  with  my  cloak,  and  then 
rushed  off  to  vent  my  rage  on  those  mis- 
erable French,  whom  you  may  believe  I 
did  not  treat  to  many  sugar-plums  ! 

**By  nightfall  the  battlefield  and  the 
victory  were  both  ours,  and  as  soon  as  1 
could,  I  hurried  back  to  the  place  where 
we  had  left  our  wounded  officer,  but  just 
as  I  was  stooping  over  him  to  see  if  life 
was  extinct,  bang  went  a  spent  chassepot 
bullet  into  my  leg,  and  down  I  fell  sense- 
less beside  him. 

"  When  I  recovered  consciousness  I 
found  myself  here  in  the  hospital,  and 
heard,  to  my  delight,  that  Lieutenant  von 
Rhaden  was  not  only  alive,  but  here, 
though  several  papers  had  reported  his 
death.  For  eight  hours  he  lay  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, amidst  the  dead  and  dying,  and  I 
still  think  it  was  a  miracle  they  ever 
brought  him  back  with  anvlife  in  him." 

This  ended  Sergeant  Walter's  story,  to 
which  Frau  Lucca  had  listened  with 
breathless  attention.  His  lifelike  de- 
scriptions had  roused  fresh  fears  for  her 
husband's  recovery,  but  the  doctor,  who 
just  then  came  in,  assured  her  there  was 
no  fear  for  his  life,  and  if  once  at  home, 
with  her  careful  nursing,  would  soon  re- 
cover his  strength. 

After  the  sergeant  had  gone,  Madame 
Lucca  asked  the  doctor  i?  her  husband 
was  awake. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  **  he  is  still  in  a  sound 
sleep,  and  I  have  told  my  assistant,  who 
is  with  him,  to  let  no  one  disturb  him,  as 
perfect  quiet  will  do  more  for  him  than 
anything.  Even  you,  dear  madame,  I 
must  beg  not  to  come  near  him  during  the 
next  three  or  four  hours,  and  to  leave  him 
entirely  to  me." 

•*  I  will  do  whatever  you  think  best," 
she  replied,  "  but,  my  dear  doctor,  I  can- 
not sit  here  doing  nothing.  Is  there  any- 
thing fresh  going  on  ?  " 

**  There  has  been  another  cavalry  skir- 
mish," answered  the  doctor,  "only  a  mile 
from  here,  in  which  the  French,  as  usual, 
have  been  defeated.'* 

"  Was  that  where  you  went  to  this  morn- 
ing with  the  soldiers  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Ves,  I  went  with  the  foremost  out- 
posts to  the  heights.  Everything  there 
showed  the  fury  of  the  fight  that  had  tak- 
en place.  Now  our  outposts  are  only 
about  eight  hundred  paces  from  the 
French,  so  that  with  a  good  field-glass  one 
can  plainly  distinguish  their  k^pis." 

•*  I  have  brought  my  glass  with  me," 
quickly  said  Madame  Lucca.  '*  Could  I 
not  go  and  see  this  French  outpost  ?    I 


am  not  the  least  bit  afraid,  and  whenever 
I  think  of  my  poor  wounded  husband,  I 
feel  quite  blood-thirsty.  I  would  gjye 
anything  to  see  the  enemy  closer.  Caa 
vou  tell  me  where  I  could  get  permlssioa 
to  go  ?  " 

"The  only  person  who  can  give  you 
leave  to  visit  the  outposts  is  the  Etappea 
Commandant,  Captain  H— ,  of  the 
Uhlans." 

"  Where  are  his  quarters  ?  " 

"  In  that  house  on  the  hill  yonder." 

"  Please,  doctor,  look  well  after  my  hus- 
band, and  before  he  wakes  I  shall  have  had 
a  good  look  at  the  French  k^pis.     I  will 

go  at  once  to  Captain  H and  ask  for  a 

pass  and  an  escort." 

"I  very  much  fear"  —  began  the  doc- 
tor. 

"Oh,  I  will  manage  himl  Au  revoir! 
Do  not  say  anything  to  my  husband  if  hie 
should  walce  ere  I  return,  in  case  he  may 
get  anxious.  I  shall  be  back  in  time  for 
coffee,  to  which  I  invite  you  to  join  us. 
Addio,  Signor  Dottore  !  " 

As  she  hurried  off  to  the  captaio*s 
quarters,  the  doctor  looked  after  her, 
shaking  his  head  and  smiling  to  himself: 
"  A  very  child's  nature,  light-hearted,  but 
self-willed  too." 

The  captain  was  just  reading  the  pa- 
trol's report,  according  to  which  a  battle 
was  expected  near  Sedan.  An  aide-de- 
camp had  brought  him  orders  to  strength- 
en the  outposts  on  the  heights  of  Pont-k- 
Mousson,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent 
the  French  troops,  scattered  round  there, 
from  re-forming. 

An  orderly  came  in  and  announced: 
"  A  lady  from  Berlin  wishes  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  A  lady ! "  exclaimed  the  captain,  sur- 
prised.   "  Did  she  give  her  name  ?  " 

"Frau  von  Rhaden,  also  known,  she 
says,  by  the  simpler  name  of  *  Pauline.*" 

"Die  Lucca ! "  cried  the  captain,  jump- 
ing up  and  himself  going  to  open  the 
door. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  am  both  sur- 
prised and  deliehted  to  welcome  you  to 
my  quarters.  I  heard  some  days  ago 
that  you  had  started  from  Berlin  with  the 
praiseworthy  intention  of  taking  your 
wounded  husband  home,  but  have  not  had 
time  to  wait  upon  you,"  and  with  these 
words  he  placed  a  chair  for  her. 

"  If  the  mountain  won't  come  to  me,  I 
must  go  to  the  mountain  —  so  you  see  I 
have  had  to  turn  Turk  for  the  nonce,"  she 
answered,  seating  herself. 

"  Before  anything  else,  how  it  your 
husband  ?  " 
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'*  Thanks  for  your  kind  inquiry  —  be  is 
getting  better  every  day,  but  not  strong 
enough  yet  to  undertake  the  journey 
home,  though  the  doctor  gives  me  hopes 
of  being  able  to  move  him  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.*' 

**  And  now,  what  is  the  Berlin  world 
doing?" 

"They  drink  coffee,  dine  and  almost 
sleep  at  Litfasz^s,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  sec- 
ond in  seeing  the  latest  telegrams  that 
are  put  up  there.  But  not  to  waste  your 
time,  Herr  Rittmeister,  I  inform  you  at 
once  that  I  have  come  here  with  a  peti- 
tion." 

**  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?  If  in  my  pow- 
er, it  shall  be  granted." 

"  I  just  want  to  visit  the  outposts  and 
have  a  look  at  the  French." 

The  captain  thought  he  could  not  have 
heard  rightly.  **You  wish  to  visit  the 
outposts?  Surely  you  cannot  be  in  ear- 
nest !  The  theatre  of  war  is  very  differ- 
ent to  that  of  the  opera  I  " 

"Oh  I  know  that!  — on  the  battlefield 
the  chassepot  bullets  take  the  soprano, 
the  mitrailleuses  the  baritone,  and  the 
shells  the  bass  parts  I  But  I  should  like, 
just  for  once,  to  hear  such  a  concert." 

*•  And  what  if  a  bullet  hit  you  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  no  fear !  French  bullets  are  much 
too  polite  to  do  that.  Please,  please,  Herr 
Rittmeister,  give  me  a  pass  and  a  couple 
of  Uhlans!  To  go  away  from  the  seat 
of  war  without  seeing  the  enemy  would 
be  as  bad  as  to  leave  Rome  without  see- 
ing the  pope.  So  please  dofi^t  refuse 
me  !  You  see  I  have  not  much  time,  for 
I  must  be  back  for  four  o^clock  coffee, 
when  my  husband  will  want  me." 

**  Really,  madame,  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  grant  your  request.  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  1  allowed  you  to 
run  into  such  danger." 

"  If  you  only  hesitate  on  that  account, 
I  will  absolve  you  in  writing  from  all  re- 
sponsibility," saying  which  she  took  a 
piece  of  paper  from  the  table,  wrote  a 
few  words  and  handed  it  back  to  the  Ritt- 
meister. **  Here  is  your  warrant,"  she 
said,  "  and  if  that  does  not  suffice,  here 
also  is  my  pass  from  the  minister,  by 
which  you  will  see  that  every  one  is  to 
further  my  wishes  to  the  utmost." 

"Of  course  if  you  thus  insist,  I  must 
give  in,"  and  without  further  delay  he 
handed  her  a  pass,  told  off  a  sergeant 
and  ten  Uhlans  as  escort,  and  the  whole 
party  were  quickly  en  rouU  to  the  heights. 

It  was  the  30th  of  August,  the  sun  was 
streaming  down    hot   and   fiercely,   and 


Frau  Lucca,  her  sunshade  in  her  right 
hand  and  glasses  in  her  left,  walked 
bravely  on,  humming  that  air  out  of  "  Fi- 
garo : "  — 

Dort  vergisze  leises  flehen,  siisses  Wimmem« 
Da  wo  Lanzen  und  Schwerter  schiinmern  — 

the  Uhlans  following  behind. 

Aftei^  half  an  hour's  rou^h  walking 
through  hedges  and  across  ditches,  they 
reached  the  first  line  of  outposts,  where 
the  sentries,  like  moles,  had  thrown  up 
the  earth,  to  protect  them  from  the  ene- 
my's fire. 

The  first  they  came  to  were  Saxons, 
and  one  of  these,  looking  in  perfect 
amazement  at  the  ladv,  exclaimed :  "Jess- 
es Strambach  !  If  the  Prussian  women 
are  so  courageous,  no  wonder  the  French- 
men run  when  they  see  these  Amazons* 
husbands!" 

To  which  Madame  Lucca  replied  in  the 
broadest  Viennese:  "You  are  not  quite 
right,  my  friend !  I  am  Austrian  born,  a 
Prussian  by  inclination  but,  above  all,  a 
real  and  true  German." 

Even  on  their  way  thither,  single  bul- 
lets had  come  across  from  "over  the 
way,"  but  fortunately  had  passed  harm- 
lessly over  their  heads.  Now,  however, 
when  the  party  halted,  thus  giving  the 
French  a  mark,  the  bullets  began  to  fall 
thick  and  close,  one  of  the  pennants  was 
shot  from  a  lance  and  the  horses  began 
to  get  restive. 

The  sergeant  rode  up,  saluted,  and  said : 
"  Frau  Baronin,  if  I  remain  here  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  longer  with  my  Uhlans,  I 
shall  not  bring  back  a  single  man  un- 
wounded  ;  for  the  sight  of  a  Uhlan  always 
makes  the  French  spend  a  fabulous 
amount  of  ammunition." 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  bullet  grazed  his 
horse's  ear,  making  it  bound  wildly  in  the 
air. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  Madame 
Lucca,  startled,  "don't  let  any  one's  life 
be  endangered  on  my  account!  Pray, 
gentlemen,  turn  and  ride  back  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  take  my  very  best  thanks  to 
your  captain." 

There  was  no  need  to  repeat  her  com- 
mand. The  Uhlans  having  received  in- 
structions to  obey  the  lady  in  everything, 
dashed  away  with  lightning  speed,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight.  Shortly  after 
their  departure,  the  enemy's  fire  also 
ceased. 

Madame  Lucca  was  now  able  to  loc*k 
round,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  quiet, 
went  on  till  she  reached  one  of  the  fore- 
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most  sentries.  Here  she  found  an  old, 
shot-riddled  stump,  on  which,  bein^  rather 
tired,  she  seated  herself,  and  taking  out 
her  glasses  was  plainly  able  to  see  the 
glistening  of  the  French  bayonets  at  no 
great  distance. 

The  ground  between  the  French  and 
German  outposts  was  literally  ploughed 
up  with  shot  and  shell. 

The  sentry,  an  old  soldier,  after  gazing 
for  some  time  in  perfect  amazement  at 
the  unwonted  apparition,  left  his  shelter- 
ing earthwork,  and  stepping  up  to  her, 
said  :  **  Gnadige  Frau,  what  can  you  want 
here  ?  " 

**  I  have  just  come  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  the  battlefield,*'  she  answered 
quite  unconcernedly. 

**  Hein  !  "  muttered  the  soldier,  "will 
you  please  look  at  the  old  trunk  you  are 


sitting  on. 


"  I  did  that  before  I  sat  down." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  has  riddled 
and  torn  it  so?" 

"  I  suppose  the  enemy's  bullets,"  she 
replied  composedly. 

**  And,  notwithstanding,  you  sit  there  ?  " 

**  Well,  if  a  sofa  had  been  at  hand,  I 
should  of  course  have  preferred  it." 

This  impressed  the  old  man  immensely, 
"Polz!  Donnerwetter  !'*  he  cried,  "if 
you  are  so  courageous  you  shall  certainly 
have  some  plums,"  saying  which  he  dived 
into  his  newly  washed  bread  bag  and 
taking  out  a  small  basket  of  splendid  yel- 
low plums,  offered  them  to  her. 

**  Many  thanks,  good  comrade,"  she 
said  laughingly,  and  was  about  to  take 
one,  when  the  man  called  out :  "  A  shell 
—  stoop."  Instead  of  stooping,  however, 
she  only  looked  curiously  round,  and 
asked  "Where?"  At  that  instant  the 
shell  burst  within  a  hundred  paces  of 
them. 

"  I  should  really  advise  you  to  with- 
draw now,  madame,  for  the  French  have 
evidently  seen  you,"  and  he  hurried  her, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  behind  his  earth- 
work. 

Here  she  waited  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  no  further  shot  came. 

"  The  Parley-vous  seem  satisfied,"  said 
the  soldier,  "and  I  would  advise  you  to 
make  the  best  of  your  way  back  while 
they  are  quiet.  The  bouquets  they  send 
us  from  over  there  are  not  composed  of 
carnations  and  roses." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  of 
war's  handiwork,"  said  Madame  Lucca, 
''bit  before  I  go  I  should  like  to  have  a 


piece  of  that  shell  to  take  home  in  re- 
membrance of  this  hour." 

"  A  piece  of  that  shell !  that  you  cer- 
tainly shall  have,"  cried  the  man,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  he  brought  back  some 
splinters  of  the  burst  shell,  which  he  most 
politely  presented  to  her,  and  which  Ma- 
dame Lucca  herself  triumphantly  showed 
to  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

On  her  return  to  Pont-^-.Mousson,  she 
heard  a  soldier  remark :  "  She  is  bullet- 
proof, she  must  be  a  witch  !  " 

In  the  mean  time  her  husband  had 
awakened,  and  was  awaiting  her  with 
great  anxiety. 

"  Are  you  already  awake,  Mannchen  ?  " 
she  cried,  entering  his  room  as  if  only 
returning  from  a  walk. 

"  But  Pauline  "  —  he  began  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance. 

She  quickly  interrupted  him. 

"  Dear  Adolph,  you  know  the  doctor 
said  you  must  not  speak  much  while  your 
tongue  is  still  so  swelled.  Is  it  not  so, 
Herr  Doctor?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  laughingly, 
"  but  just  think,  madame,  what  rejoicing 
there  would  have  been  in  Paris,  if  a  tele- 
gram such  as  this  had  appeared:  *Tbe 
German  barbarians  have  no  longer  a 
Lucca^  and  the  Berlin  public  have  lost 
their  Pauline.  We  have  shot  her  out  of 
revenge  I ' " 

"Yes,  indeed,  Linchen,"  again  begao. 
Von  Rhaden. 

"  Hush,  Adolph,"  she  interrupted  him, 
"  you  really  will  get  toothache  if  you 
speak  so  much.  Here,  Editha,  bring  in 
the  coffee  quickly,"  and  the  patient  made 
no  further  attempt  at  lecturing,  knowing 
of  old,  as  he  said,  that  "  what  Paulinchen 
had  once  determined  on,  she  always  car- 
ried through,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
herself." 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
Lieutenant  von  Rhaden,  carefully  ban- 
daged and  well  wrapped  up,  started  for 
Berlin,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her 
maid. 

At  Neuendorf,  near  Mannheim,  a  Ber- 
lin banker  asked  Madame  Lucca  what  had 
brought  her  there  in  this  time  of  danger, 
to  which  she  replied :  "  I  have  just  been 
to  fetch  my  old  man  from  the  seat  of  wsur, 
for  I  think  I  shall  nurse  him  better  at 
home  than  the  sisters  of  mercy  could  do 
in  the  hospital." 

Four  months  after  these  events  Ma- 
dame Lucca  became  the  happy  mother  of 
a  charming  little  daughter. 
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LEAVFS  FROM  THE  NOTEBOOK  OF  AN  EMI- 
GRANT BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

PART   L 

Monday.  —  It  was,  if  I  remember 
risjhily,  five  o'clock  when  we  were  all  sior- 
nallecf  to  be  present  at  the  Ferry  Dep6t  of 
the  railroad.  An  emigrant  ship  had  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  Saturday  night, 
another  on  the  Sunday  morning,  our  own 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  a  fourth  early  on 
Monday;  and  as  there  is  no  emigrant 
train  on  Sunday,  a  great  part  of  the  pas- 
sengers from  these  four  ships  was  concen- 
trated on  the  train  by  which  I  was  to 
travel.  There  was  a  babel  of  bewildered 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  wretched 
little  booking-office,  and  the  baggage- 
room,  which  was  not  much  larger,  were 
crowded  thick  with  emigrants,  and  were 
heavy  and  rank  with  the  atmosphere  of 
dripping  clothes.  Open  carts  full  of  bed- 
ding stood  by  the  half  hour  in  the  rain. 
The  officials  loaded  each  other  with  re- 
criminations. A  bearded,  mildewed  little 
man,  whom  I  take  to  have  been  an  emi- 
grant agent,  was  all  over  the  place,  his 
month  full  of  brimstone,  blustering  and 
interfering.  It  was  plain  that  the  whole 
system,  if  system  there  was,  had  utterly 
broken  down  under  the  strain  of  so  many 
passengers. 

My  own  ticket  was  given  me  at  once, 
and  an  oldish  man,  who  preserved  his 
head  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  got  my 
baggage  registered,  and  counselled  me  to 
stay  quietly  where  I  was  till  he  should 
give  me  the  word  to  move.  I  had  taken 
along  with  me  a  small  valise,  a  knapsack, 
which  I  carried  on  my  shoulders,  and  in 
the  bag  of  my  railway  rug  the  whole 
of  IJancroft's  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  in  six  fat  volumes.  It  was  as 
much  as  I  could  carry  with  convenience 
even  for  short  distances,  but  it  ensured 
me  plenty  of  clothing,  and  the  valise  was 
at  that  moment,  and  often  after,  usefal  for 
a  stool.  I  am  sure  I  sat  for  an  hour  in 
the  baggage-room,  and  wretched  enough 
it  was ;  yet,  when  at  last  the  word  was 
passed  to  me  and  I  picked  up  my  bundles 
and  got  under  way,  it  was  only  to  ex- 
change discomfort  for  downright  misery 
and  danger. 

I  followed  the  porters  into  a  long  shed 
reaciiing  downhill  from  West  Street  to 
the  river.  It  was  dark,  the  wind  blew 
clean  through  it  from  end  to  end ;  and 
here  I  found  a  great  block  of  passengers 
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and  baggage,  hundreds  of  one  and  tons  of 
the  other.  I  feel  I  shall  have  a  difficulty 
to  make  myself  believed ;  and  certainly 
the  scene  must  have  been  exceptional,  for 
it  was  too  dangerous  for  daily  repetition. 
It  was  a  tight  jam ;  there  was  no  fair  way 
through  the  mingled  mass  of  brute  and 
living  obstruction.  Into  the  upper  skirts 
of  the  crowd  porters,  infuriated  by  hurry 
and  overwork,  clove  their  way  with 
shouts.  I  may  say  that  we  stood  like 
sheep,  and  that  the  porters  charged 
among  us  like  so  many  maddened  sheep- 
dogs; and  I  believe  these  men  were  no 
longer  answerable  for  their  acts.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  they  were  carrying,  they 
drove  straight  into  the  press,  and  when 
they  could  get  no  farther,  blindly  dis- 
charged their  barrowful.  With  my  own 
hand,  for  instance,  I  saved  the  life  of  a 
child  as  it  sat  upon  its  mother's  knee,  she 
sitting  on  a  box  ;  and  since  I  heard  of  no 
accident,  I  must  suppose  that  there  were 
many  similar  interpositions  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  It  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  we  were  re- 
duced if  I  tell  you  that  neither  the  porter 
nor  the  mother  of  the  child  paid  the  least 
attention  to  my  act.  It  was  not  till  some 
time  after  that  I  understood  what  I  had 
done  myself,  for  to  ward  off  heavy  boxes 
seemed  at  the  moment  a  natural  incident 
of  human  life.  Cold,  wet,  clamor,  dead 
opposition  to  progress,  such  as  one  en- 
counters in  an  evil  dream,  had  utterly 
daunted  the  spirits.  We  had  accepted 
this  purgatory  as  a  child  accepts  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world.  For  my  part,  I 
shivered  a  little,  and  my  back  ached 
wearily;  but  I  believe  I  had  neither  a 
hope  nor  a  fear,  and  all  the  activities  of 
my  nature  had  become  tributary  to  one 
massive  sensation  of  discomfort. 

At  length,  and  after  how  long  an  inter- 
val I  hesitate  to  guess,  the  crowd  began 
to  move,  heavily  straining  through  itself. 
About  the  same  time  some  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  threw  a  sudden  flare  over  the 
shed.  We  were  being  filtered  out  into 
the  river  boat  for  Jersey  City.  You  may 
imagine  how  slowly  this  filtering  pro- 
ceeded, through  the  dense,  choking  crush, 
every  one  overladen  with  packages  or 
children,  and  yet  under  the  necessity  of 
fishing  out  his  ticket  by  the  way;  but  it 
ended  at  length  for  me,  and  I  found  my- 
self on  deck  under  a  fiimsy  awning  and 
with  a  trifie  of  elbow  room  to  stretch  and 
breathe  in.  This  was  on  the  starboard; 
for  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants  stuck  hope- 
lessly on  the  port  side,  by  which  we  had 
entered.     In   vain  the  seamen  shouted 
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them  to  move  on,  and  threatened  them 
with  shipwreck.  These  poor  people  were 
under  a  spell  of  stupor,  and  did  not  stir  a 
foot.  It  rained  as  heavily  as  ever,  but  the 
wind  now  came  in  sudden  claps  and  cap- 
fuls,  not  without  danojer  to  a  boat  so  badly 
ballasted  as  ours ;  and  we  crept  over  the 
river  in  the  darkness,  trailing  one  paddle 
in  the  water  like  a  wounded  duck,  and 
passed  ever  and  again  by  huge,  illumi- 
nated steamers  running  many  knots,  and 
heralding  their  approach  by  strains  of 
music.  The  contrast  between  thes-e  pleas- 
ure embarkations  and  our  own  grim  ves- 
sel, with  her  list  to  port  and  her  freight  of 
wet  and  silent  emigrants,  was  of  that 
glaring  description  which  we  count  too 
obvious  for  the  purposes  of  art. 

The  landing  at  Jersey  Citv  was  done  in 
a  stampede.  I  had  a  fixecf  sense  of  ca- 
lamity, and  to  judge  by  conduct,  the  same 
persuasion  was  common  to  us  all.  A 
panic  selfishness,  like  that  produced  by 
fear,  presided  over  the  disorder  of  our 
landing.  People  pushed,  and  elbowed, 
and  ran,  their  families  following  how  they 
could.  Children  fell,  and  were  picked  up 
to  be  rewarded  by  a  blow.  One  child, 
who  had  lost  her  parents,  screamed  stead- 
ily and  with  increasing  shrillness,  as 
though  verging  towards  a  fit ;  an  ofBcial 
kept  her  by  him,  but  no  one  else  seemed 
so  much  as  to  remark  her  distress;  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  ran  among  the 
rest.  I  was  so  weary  that  I  had  twice  to 
make  a  halt  and  set  down  my  bundles  in 
the  hundred  yards  or  so  between  the  pier 
and  the  railway  station,  so  that  I  was 
quite  wet  by  the  lime  that  I  got  under 
cover.  There  was  no  waiting-room,  no 
refreshment  room ;  the  cars  were  locked ; 
and  for  at  least  another  hour,  or  so  it 
seemed,  we  had  to  camp  upon  the 
draughty,  gaslit  platform.  I  sat  on  my 
valise,  too  crushed  to  observe  my  neigh- 
bors;  but  as  they  were  all  cold,  and  wet, 
and  weary,  and  driven  stupidly  crazy  by 
the  mismanagement  to  which  we  had  been 
subjected,  I  oelieve  they  can  have  been 
no  happier  than  myself.  I  bought  half  a 
dozen  oranges  from  a  boy,  for  oranges  and 
nuts  were  the  only  refection  to  be  had. 
As  only  two  of  them  had  even  a  pretence 
of  juice,  I  threw  the  other  four  under  the 
cars,  and  beheld,  as  in  a  dream,  grown 
people  and  children  groping  on  the  track 
after  my  leavings. 

At  last  we  were  admitted  into  the  cars, 
utterly  dejected,  and  far  from  dry.  For  my 
own  part,  I  got  out  a  clothes-brush,  and 
brushed  my  trousers  as  hard  as  I  could 
till   I   had  dried   them  and  warmed   my 
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blood  into  the  bargain ;  but  no  one  else, 
except  my  next-door  neighbor  to  whom  I 
lent  the  brush,  appeared  to  take  the  least 
precaution.  As  they  were,  they  composed 
themselves  to  sleep.  I  had  seen  the 
lights  of  Philadelphia,  and  been  twice  or- 
dered to  change  carriages  and  twice  coun- 
termanded, before  I  allowed  myself  to 
follow  their  example. 

Tuesday,  —  When  I  awoke,  it  was  al- 
ready day;  the  train  was  standing  idle ; 
I  was  in  the  last  carriage  and,  seeing  some 
others  strolling  to  and  fro  about  the  lines, 
I  opened  the  door  and  stepped  forth,  as 
from  a  caravan  by  the  wayside.  We  were 
near  no  station,  nor  even,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  within  sight  of  any  signal.  A  green, 
open,  undulating  country  stretched  away 
upon  all  sides.  Locust-trees  and  a  single 
field  of  Indian  corn  gave  it  a  foreign  grace 
and  interest ;  but  the  contours  of  the  land 
were  soft  and  English.  It  was  not  quite 
England,  neither  was  it  quite  France  ;  3'et 
like  enough  either  to  seem  natural  in  my 
eyes.  And  it  was  in  the  sky,  and  not 
upon  the  earth,  that  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  change.  Explain  it  how  you  may, 
and  for  my  part  I  cannot  explain  it  at  all, 
the  sun  rises  with  a  different  splendor  in 
America  and  Europe.  There  is  more 
clear  gold  and  scarlet  in  our  old-coun- 
try mornings;  more  purple,  brown,  and 
smoky  orange,  in  those  of  the  new.  It 
may  be  from  habit,  but  to  me  the  coming 
of  day  is  less  fresh  and  inspiriting  in  the 
latter;  it  has  a  duskier  glory,  and  more 
nearly  resembles  sunset ;  it  seems  to  (it 
some  subsequential,  evening  epoch  of  the 
world,  as  though  America  were  in  fact, 
and  not  merely  in  fancy,  farther  from  the 
orient  of  Aurora  and  the  springs  of  day. 
I  thought  so  then,  by  the  railroad  side  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  thought  so  a 
dozen  times  since  in  far  distant  parts  of 
the  continent.  If  it  be  an  illusion  it  is 
one  very  deeply  rooted,  and  in  which  my 
eyesight  is  accomplice. 

Soon  after  a  train  whisked  by,  announc- 
ing and  accompanying  its  passage  by  the 
swift  beating  of  a  sort  of  chapel  bell  upon 
the  engine  ;  and  as  it  was  for  this  we  had 
been  waiting,  we  were  summoned  by  the 
cry  of  •*  All  aboard  !  "  and  went  on  again 
upon   our  way.    The   whole   line,  it  ap- 
peared, was   topsy-turvy ;  an  accident  at 
midnight   having  thrown   all   the    traffic 
hours  into  arrear.     We  paid  for  this  in 
the  flesh ;  for  we  had  no  meals  all  that 
I  day.     Fruit  we  could  buy  upon  the  cars  ; 
'  and  now  and  then  we  had  a  few  minutes 
I  at   some  station  with  a  meagre  show  of 
!  rolls  and    sandwiches  for  sale ;  but  we 
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were  so  many  and  so  ravenous  that, 
though  I  tried  at  every  opportunity,  the 
coffee  was  always  exhausted  before  I 
could  elbow  my  way  to  the  counter. 

Our  American  sunrise  had  ushered  in 
a  noble  summer's  day.  There  was  not  a 
cloud;  the  sunshine  was  baking;  yet  in 
the  woody  river  valleys  among  which  we 
wound  our  way,  the  atmosphere  preserved 
a  sparkling  freshness  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon. It  had  an  inland  sweetness  and 
variety  to  one  newly  from  the  sea;  it 
smelt  of  woods,  rivers,  and  the  delved 
earth.  These,  though  in  so  far  a  country, 
were  airs  from  home.  I  stood  on  the 
platform  by  the  hour;  and  as  I  saw,  one 
after  another,  pleasant  villages,  carts  upon 
the  hi|;hway  and  fishers  by  the  stream, 
and  heard  cockcrows  and  cheery  voices 
in  the  distance,  and  beheld  the  sun,  no 
longer  shining  blankly  on  the  plains  of 
ocean,  but  striking  among  shapely  hills 
and  his  light  dispersed  and  colored  by  a 
thousand  accidents  of  form  and  surface, 
I  began  to  exult  with  myself  upon  this 
rise  in  life  like  a  man  who  had  come  into 
a  rich  estate.  And  when  I  had  asked  the 
name  of  a  river  from  the  brakesman,  and 
heard  that  it  was  called  the  Susquehanna, 
the  beauty  of  the  name  seemed  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  beauty  of  the  land.  As 
when  Adam  with  divine  fitness  named 
the  creatures,  so  this  word  Susquehanna 
was  at  once  accepted  by  the  fancy.  That 
was  the  name,  as  no  other  could  be,  for 
that  shining  river  and  desirable  valley. 

None  can  care  for  literature  in  itself 
who  do  not  take  a  special  pleasure  in  the 
sound  of  names;  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  nomenclature  is  so  rich, 
poetical,  humorous,  and  picturesque,  as 
the  United  States  of  America.  All  times, 
races,  and  languages  have  brought  their 
contribution.  Pekin  is  in  the  same  state 
with  Euclid,  with  Hellefontaine,  and  with 
Sandusky.  Chelsea,  with  its  London  as- 
sociations of  red-brick,  Sloane  Square  and 
the  King's  Road,  is  own  suburb  to  stately 
and  primeval  Memphis;  there  they  have 
their  seat,  translated  names  of  cities, 
where  the  Mississippi  runs  by  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas;*  and  both,  while  I  was 
crossing  the  continent,  lay,  watched  by 
armed  men,  in  the  horror  and  isolation  of 
a  plague.  Old,  red  Manhattan  lies,  like 
an  Indian  arrowhead  under  a  steam  fac- 
tory, below  anglified  New  York.  The 
names  of  the  States  and  Territories  them- 
selves form  a  chorus  of  sweet  and  most 


*  Please  pronounce  Arkansaw,  with  the  accent  on 
the  firsL 


romantic  vocables :  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Florida,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wyoming, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Carolinas ;  there  are 
few  poems  with  a  nobler  music  for  the 
ear:  a  songful,  tuneful  land;  and  if  the 
new  Homer  shall  arise  from  the  western 
continent,  his  verse  will  be  enriched,  his 
pages  sing  spontaneously,  with  the  names 
of  states  and  cities  that  would  strike  the 
fancy  in  a  business  circular. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  were  landed  ia 
a  waiting-room  at  Pittsburg.  I  had  now 
under  my  charge  a  young  and  sprightly 
Dutch  widow  with  her  children ;  these  I 
was  to  watch  over  providentially  for  a 
certain  distance  further  on  the  way;  but 
as  I  found  she  was  furnished  with  a  bas- 
ket of  eatables,  I  left  her  in  the  waiting- 
room  to  seek  a  dinner  for  myself. 

I  mention  this  meal,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  first  of  which  I  had  partaken 
for  about  thirty  hours,  but  because  it  was 
the  means  of  my  first  introduction  to  a 
colored  gentleman.  He  did  me  the  honor 
to  wait  upon  me  after  a  fashion,  while  I 
was  eating;  and  with  every  word,  look, 
and  gesture  marched  me  farther  into  the 
country  of  surprise.  He  was  indeed 
strikingly  unlike  the  negroes  of  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  or  the  Christy  Minstrels 
of  my  youth.  Imagine  a  gentleman,  cer- 
tainly somewhat  dark,  but  of  a  pleasant, 
warm  hue,  speaking  English  with  a  slight 
and  rather  odd  foreign  accent,  every  inch 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  armed  with  man- 
ners so  patronizingly  superior  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  name  their  parallel  in  En- 
gland. A  butler  perhaps  rides  as  high 
over  the  unbutlered,  but  then  he  sets  you 
right  with  a  reserve  and  a  sort  of  sighing 
patience,  which  one  is  often  moved  to 
admire.  And  again,  the  abstract  butler 
never  stoops  to  familiarity.  But  the  col- 
ored gentleman  will  pass  you  a  wink  at  a 
time;  he  is  familiar  like  an  upper-form 
boy  to  a  fag;  he  unbends  to  you  like 
Prince  Hal  with  Poins  and  Falstaff.  He 
makes  himself  at  home  and  welcome. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  this  waiter  behaved 
himself  to  me  throughout  that  supper 
much  as,  with  us,  a  young,  free,  and  not 
very  self-respecting  master  might  behave 
to  a  good-looking  chambermaid.  I  had 
come  prepared  to  pity  the  poor  negro,  to 
put  him  at  his  ease,  to  prove  in  a  thou- 
sand condescensions  that  I  was  no  sharer 
in  the  prejudice  of  race;  but  I  assure  you 
I  put  my  patronage  away  for  another 
occasion,  and  had  the  grace  to  be  pleased 
with  that  result. 

Seeing  he  was  a  very  honest  fellow,  I 
consulted  him  upon  a  point  of  etiquette : 
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if  one  should  offer  to  tip  the  American 
waiter?  Certainly  not,  he  told  me.  Nev- 
er. It  would  not  do.  They  considered 
themselves  too  highly  to  accept.  They 
would  even  resent  the  offer.  As  for  him 
and  me,  we  had  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 
conversation  ;  he,  in  particular,  had  found 
much  pleasure  in  my  society;  I  was  a 
stranger :  this  was  exactly  one  of  those 
rare  conjunctures  .  .  .  Without  being 
very  clear-seeing,  1  can  still  perceive  the 
sun  at  noonday;  and  the  colored  gentle- 
man deftly  pocketed  a  quarter. 

Wednesday,  —  A  little  after  midnight  I 
convoyed  my  widow  and  orphans  on 
board  the  train ;  and  morning  found  us 
far  into  Ohio.  This  had  early  been  a 
favorite  home  of  mv  imagination  ;  I  have 
played  at  being  in  Ohio  by  the  week,  and 
enjoyed  some  capital  sport  there  with  a 
dummy  gun,  my  person  being  still  un- 
breeched.  My  preference  was  founded 
on  a  work  which  appeared  in  Casselts 
Family  Paper^  and  was  read  aloud  to  me 
by  my  nurse.  It  narrated  the  doings  of 
one  Custaloga,  an  Indian  brave,  who,  in 
the  last  chapter,  very  obligingly  washed 
the  paint  off  his  face  and  became  Sir  Reg- 
inald Somebody-or-other;  a  trick  I  never 
forgave  him.  The  idea  of  a  man  being 
an  Indian  brave,  and  then  giving  that  up 
to  be  a  baronet,  was  one  which  my  mind 
rejected.  It  offended  verisimilitude  like 
the  pretended  anxiety  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe and  others  to  escape  from  uninhabited 
islands. 

Hut  Ohio  was  not  at  all  as  I  had  pic- 
tured it.  We  were  now  on  those  great 
plains  which  stretch  unbroken  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  was  flat 
like  Holland,  but  far  from  being  dull. 
All  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  or  for  as  much  as  I  saw  of  them 
from  the  train  and  in  my  waking  moments, 
it  was  rich  and  various,  and  breathed  an 
elegance  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tall  corn 
pleased  the  eye ;  the  trees  were  graceful 
in  themselves,  and  framed  the  plain  into 
long,  aiirial  vistas ;  and  the  clean,  bright, 
gardened  townships  spoke  of  country  fare 
and  pleasant  summer  evenings  on  the 
stoop.  It  was  a  sort  of  flat  paradise  ;  but, 
I  am  afraid,  not  unfrequented  by  the 
Devil.  That  morning  dawned  with  such 
a  freezing  chill  as  I  have  rarely  felt;  a 
chill  that  was  not  perhaps  so  measurable 
by  instrument,  as  it  struck  home  upon 
the  heart  and  seemed  to  travel  with  the 
blood.  Day  came  in  with  a  shudder. 
White  mists  lay  thinly  over  the  surface  of 
the  plain,  as  we  see  them  more  often  on  a 
lake ;  and  though  the  sun  had  soon  dis- 
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persed  and  drunk  them  up,  leaving  an 
atmosphere  of  fever  heat  and  crystal  pure- 
ness  from  horizon  to  horizon,  the  mists 
had  still  been  there,  and  we  knew  that 
this  paradise  was  haunted  by  killing 
damps  and  foul  malaria.  The  fences 
along  the  line  bore  but  two  descriptions 
of  advertisement;  one  to  recommend  to- 
baccos, and  the  other  to  vaunt  remedies 
against  the  ague.  At  the  point  of  day, 
and  while  we  were  all  in  the  grasp  of  that 
first  chill,  a  native  of  the  State,  who  had 
got  in  at  some  way  station,  pronounced  it, 
with  a  doctoral  air,   "a  fever  and  ague 
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The  Dutch  widow  was  a  person  of  some 
character.  She  had  conceived  at  first 
sight  a  great  aversion  for  the  present 
writer,  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal. But  being  a  woman  of  a  practical 
spirit,  she  made  no  difficulty  about  ac- 
cepting my  attentions,  and  encouraged 
me  to  buy  her  children  fruits  and  can- 
dies, to  carry  all  her  parcels,  and  even  to 
sleep  upon  the  floor  that  she  might 
profit  by  my  empty  seat.  Nay,  she  was 
such  a  rattle  by  nature,  and  so  powerfully 
moved  to  autobiographical  talk,  that  she 
was  forced,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  take  me 
into  confidence  and  tell  me  the  story  of 
her  life.  I  heard  about  her  late  husband, 
who  seemed  to  have  made  his  chief  im- 
pression by  taking  her  out  pleasuring  on 
Sundays.  I  could  tell  you  her  prospects, 
her  hopes,  the  amount  of  her  fortune,  the 
cost  of  her  housekeeping  by  the  week,  and 
a  variety  of  particular  matters  that  are 
not  usually  disclosed  except  to  friends. 
At  one  station,  she  shook  up  her  children 
to  look  at  a  man  on  the  platform  and  say 
if  he  were  not  like  Mr.  Z. ;  while  to  me 
she  explained  how  she  had  been  keeping 
company  with  this  Mr.  Z.,  how  far  matters 
had  proceeded,  and  how  it  was  because  of 
his  desistance  that  she  was  now  travelling 
to  the  West.  Then,  when  I  was  thus  put 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  she  asked  my 
judgment  on  that  type  of  manly  beauty.  I 
admired  it  to  her  hearths  content.  She 
was  not,  I  think,  remarkably  veracious  in 
talk,  but  broidered  as  fancy  prompted, 
and  built  castles  in  the  air  out  of  her  past ; 
yet  she  had  that  sort  of  candor,  to  keep 
me,  in  spite  of  all  these  confidences, 
steadily  aware  of  her  aversion.  Her  part- 
ing words  were  ingeniously  honest.  **  I 
am  sure,"  said  she,  "  we  all  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you."  I  cannot 
pretend  that  she  put  me  at  my  ease ;  but 
1  had  a  certain  respect  for  such  a  gen- 
uine dislike.  A  poor  nature  would  have 
slipped,  in  the  course  of  these  familiar* 
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ities,  into  a  sort  of  worthless  toleration 
for  me. 

We  reached  Chicago  in  the  evening.  I 
was  turned  out  of  the  cars,  bundled  into 
an  omnibus,  and  driven  off  through  the 
streets  to  the  station  of  a  different  rail- 
road. Chicago  seemed  a  great  and 
gloomy  city.  I  remember  having  sub- 
scribed, let  us  say  sixpence,  towards  its 
restoration  at  the  period  of  the  fire ;  and 
now  when  1  beheld  street  after  street  of 
ponderous  houses  and  crowds  of  comfort- 
able burghers,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act  for  the  corporation  to  refund 
tlfat  sixpence,  or,  at  the  least,  to  enter- 
tain me  to  a  cheerful  dinner.  But  there 
was  no  word  of  restitution.  I  was  that 
city's  benefactor,  yet  I  was  received  in  a 
third-class  waiting-room,  and  the  best  din- 
ner I  could  get  was  a  dish  of  ham  and  eggs 
at  my  own  expense. 

I  can  safely  say,  I  have  never  been 
so  dog-tired  as  that  night  in  Chicago. 
When  it  was  time  to  start,  I  descended  the 
platform  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  It  was 
a  long  train,  lighted  from  end  to  end  ;  and 
car  after  car,  as  I  came  up  with  it,  was  not 
only  full  but  overflowing.  My  valise,  my 
knapsack,  my  rug,  with  those  six  ponder- 
ous tomes  of  Bancroft,  weighed  me 
double;  I  was  hot,  feverish,  painfully 
athirst;  and  there  was  a  great  darkness 
over  me,  an  internal  darkness,  not  to  be 
dispelled  by  gas.  When  at  last  I  found 
an  empty  bench,  I  sank  into  it  like  a  bun- 
dle of  rags,  the  world  seemed  to  swim 
away  into  the  distance,  and  my  conscious- 
ness dwindled  within  me  to  a  mere  pin's 
head,  like  a  taper  on  a  foggy  night. 

When  I  came  a  little  more  to  myself,  I 
found  that  there  had  sat  down  beside  me 
a  very  cheerful,  rosy  little  German  gentle- 
man, somewhat  gone  in  drink,  who  was 
talking  away  to  me,  nineteen  to  the  doz- 
en, as  they  say.  I  did  my  best  to  keep  up 
the  conversation  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me 
dimly  as  if  something  depended  upon 
that.  I  heard  him  relate,  among  many 
other  things,  that  there  were  pickpockets 
on  the  train,  who  had  already  robbed  a 
man  of  forty  dollars  and  a  return  ticket; 
but  though  I  caught  the  words,  I  do  not 
think  I  properly  understood  the  sense 
until  next  morning;  and  I  believe  I  re- 
plied at  the  time  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  What  else  he  talked  about  I  have 
no  guess  ;  I  remember  a  gabbling  sound 
of  words,  his  profuse  gesticulation,  and 
his  smile,  which  was  highly  explanatory; 
but  n  ^  more.  And  I  suppose  I  must 
have  show.i  my  confusion  very  plainly; 
for,  first,  I  saw  him  knit  his  brows  at  me 


like  one  who  has  conceived  a  doubt;  next, 
he  tried  me  in  German,  supposing  per- 
haps that  I  was  unfamiliar  with  the  En- 
glish tongue ;  and  finally,  in  despair,  he 
rose  and  left  me.  I  felt  chagrined ;  but 
my  fatigue  was  too  crushing  for  delay,  and, 
stretching  myself  as  far  as  that  was  possi- 
ble upon  the  bench,  I  was  received  at  once 
into  a  dreamless  stupor. 

The  little  German  gentleman  was  only 
going  a  little  way  into  the  suburbs  after  a 
diner fifiy  and  was  bent  on  entertainment 
while  the  journey  lasted.  Having  failed 
with  me,  he  pitched  next  upon  another 
emigrant,  who  had  come  through  from 
Canada,  and  was  not  one  jot  less  weary 
than  myself.  Nay,  even  in  a  natural 
state,  as  I  found  next  morning  when  we 
scraped  acquaintance,  he  was  a  heavy, 
uncommunicative  man.  After  trying  him 
on  different  topics,  it  appears  that  the 
little  German  gentleman  flounced  into  a 
temper,  swore  an  oath  or  two,  and  de- 
parted from  that  car  in  quest  of  livelier  so- 
ciety. Poor  little  gentleman  !  I  suppose 
he  thought  an  emigrant  should  be  a  rol- 
licking, free-hearted  blade,  with  a  flask  of 
foreign  brandy  and  a  lone,  comical  story 
to  beguile  the  moments  ofdigestion. 

Thursday,  —  I  suppose  there  must  be 
a  cycle  in  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  for 
when  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  was  en- 
tirely renewed  in  spirits  and  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  porridge,  with  sweet  milk, 
and  coffee  and  hot  cakes,  at  Burlington 
upon  the  Mississippi.  AnoHier  long 
day's  ride  followed,  with  but  one  feature 
worthy  of  remark.  At  a  place  called 
Creston,  a  drunken  man  got  in.  He  was 
aggressively  friendly,  but,  according  to 
English  notions,  not  at  all  unpresentable 
upon  a  train.  For  one  stage  he  eluded 
the  notice  of  the  officials;  but  just  as  we 
were  beginning  to  move  out  of  the  next 
station,  Cromwell  by  name,  by  came  the 
conductor.  There  was  a  wore!  or  two  of 
talk  ;  and  then  the  official  had  the  man  by 
the  shoulders,  twitched  him  from  his  seat, 
marched  him  through  the  car,  and  sent 
him  flying  on  to  the  track.  It  was  done 
in  three  motions,  as  exact  as  a  piece  of 
drill.  The  train  was  still  moving  slowly, 
although  beginning  to  mend  her  pace,  and 
the  drunkard  got  his  feet  without  a  fall. 
He  carried  a  red  bundle,  though  not  so 
red  as  his  cheeks;  and  he  shook  this 
menacingly  in  the  air  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  stole  behind  him  to  the 
region  of  the  kidneys.  It  was  the  first 
indication  that  I  had  come  among  revolv- 
ers, and  I  observed  it  with  some  emotion. 
The  conductor  stood  on  the  steps  with 
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one  hand  on  his  hip,  looking  back  at  him  ; 
and  perhaps  this  attitude  imposed  upon 
the  creature,  for  he  turned  without  further 
ado,  and  went  off  staggerinoj  along  the 
track  towards  Cromwell,  followed  by  a 
peal  of  laughter  from  the  cars.  They 
were  speaking  English  all  about  me,  but  I 
knew  I  was  in  a  foreign  land. 

Twenty  minutes  before  nine  that  night, 
we  were  deposited  at  the  Pacific  Transfer 
station  near  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  Here  we 
were  to  stay  the  night  at  a  kind  of  cara- 
vanserai, set  apart  for  emigrants.  But 
I  gave  way  to  a  thirst  for  luxury,  sepa- 
rated myself  from  my  companions,  and 
marched  with  my  effects  into  the  Union 
Pacific  Hotel.  A  white  clerk  and  a  col- 
ored gentleman  whom,  in  my  plain  Euro- 
pean way,  I  should  call  the  boots,  were 
installed  behind  a  counter  like  bank-tell- 
ers. They  took  my  name,  assigned  me  a 
number,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  my 
packages.  And  here  came  the  tug  of 
war.  I  wished  to  give  up  my  packages 
into  safe  keeping ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  bed.  And  this,  it  appeared,  was  im- 
possible in  an  American  hotel. 

It  was,  of  course,  some  inane  misun- 
derstanding, and  sprang  from  my  unfamil- 
iarity  with  the  language.  For  although 
two  nations  use  the  same  words,  and  read 
the  same  books,  intercourse  is  not  con- 
ducted by  the  dictionary.  The  business 
of  life  is  not  carried  on  by  words,  but  in 
set  phrases,  each  with  a  special  and  al- 
most a  slang  signification.  Some  interna- 
tional obscurity  prevailed  between  me  and 
the  colored  gentleman  at  Council  Bluifs ; 
so  that  what  I  was  asking,  which  seemed 
very  natural  to  me,  appeared  to  him  a 
monstrous  exigency.  He  refused,  and 
that  with  the  plainness  of  the  West. 
This  American  manner  of  conducting 
matters  of  business  is,  at  first,  highly  un- 
palatable to  the  European.  When  we  ap- 
proach a  man  in  the  way  of  his  calling, 
and  for  those  services  by  which  he  earns 
his  bread,  we  consider  him  for  the  lime 
being  our  hired  servant.  But  in  the 
American  opinion,  two  gentlemen  meet 
and  have  a  friendly  talk  with  a  view  to  ex- 
changing favors  if  they  shall  agree  to 
please.  I  know  not  whicli  is  the  more 
convenient,  nor  even  which  is  the  more 
truly  courteous.  The  English  stiffness 
unfortunately  tends  to  be  continued  after 
the  particular  transaction  is  at  an  end, 
and  thus  favors  class  separations.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  these  enualitariai! 
plainnesses  leave  an  open  field  for  the  in- 
solence of  Jack-in-ofBce. 


I  was  nettled  by  the  colored  gentle- 
man's refusal,  and  unbuttoned  my  wrath 
under  the  similitude  of  ironical  submis- 
sion. I  knew  nothing,  I  said,  of  the  ways 
of  American  hotels ;  but  I  had  no  desire 
to  give  trouble.  If  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  get  to  bed  immediately,  let  him 
say  the  word,  and  though  it  was  not  my 
habit,  1  should  cheerfully  obey. 

He  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
**  Ah !  "  said  he,  "you  do  not  know  about 
America.  They  are  fine  people  in  Aroer* 
ica.  Oh !  you  will  like  them  very  well. 
But  you  mustn't  get  mad.  I  know  what 
you  want.     You  come  along  with  me,"  . 

And  issuing  from  behind  the  counter, 
and  taking  me  by  the  arm  like  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, he  led  me  to  the  bar  of  the 
hotel. 

**  There,"  said  he,  pushing  me  from  him 
by  the  shoulder,  "go  and  have  a  drink !" 

THE  EMIGRANT  TRAIN. 

All  this  while  I  had  been  travelling  by 
mixed  trains,  where  I  might  meet  witn 
Dutch  widows  and  little  German  gentry 
fresh  from  table.  I  had  been  but  a  latent 
emigrant;  now  I  was  to  be  branded  once 
more,  and  put  apart  with  my  fellows.  It 
was  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday 
that  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  Emi- 
grant House,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
others,  to  be  sorted  and  boxed  for  the 
journey.  A  white-haired  official,  with  a 
stick  under  one  arm,  and  a  list  in  the 
other  hand,  stood  apart  in  front  of  us,  and 
called  name  after  name  in  the  tone  of  a 
command.  At  each  name  you  would  see 
a  family  gather  up  its  brats  and  bundles 
and  run  for  the  hindmost  of  the  three  cars 
that  stood  awaiting  us,  and  I  soon  con- 
cluded that  this  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
women  and  children.  The  second  or  cen- 
tral car,  it  turned  out,  was  devoted  to  mea 
travelling  alone,  and  the  third  to  the  Chi- 
nese. The  official  was  easily  moved  to 
anger  at  the  least  delay;  but  the  emi- 
grants were  both  quick  at  answering  their 
names,  and  speedy  in  getting  themselves 
and  their  effects  on  board. 

The  families  once  housed,  we  men  car- 
ried the  second  car  without  ceremony  by 
simultaneous  assault.  I  suppose  the 
reader  has  some  notion  of  an  American 
railroad  car,  that  long,  narrow  wooden 
box,  like  a  fiat-roofed  Noah's  ark,  with  a 
stove  and  a  convenience,  one  at  either  end, 
a  passage  down  the  middle,  and  transverse 
benches  upon  either  hand.  Those  des- 
tined for  emigrants  on  the  Union  Pacific 
are  cnly  rem^irkable  for  their  extreme 
plainness,  nothing  but  wood  entering  in 
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any  part  into  their  constitution,  and  for 
the  unusual  inefficacy  of  the  lamps,  which 
often  went  out,  and  shed  but  a  dying 
glimmer  even  while  they  burned.  The 
benches  are  too  short  for  anything  but  a 
young  child.  Where  there  is  scarce  el- 
l)ow  room  for  two  to  sit,  there  will  not  be 
space  enough  for  one  to  lie.  Hence  the 
company,  or  rather,  as  it  appears  from 
certain  bills  about  the  Transfer  Station, 
the  company's  servants,  have  conceived  a 
plan  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
travellers.  They  prevail  on  every  two  to 
chum  together.  To  each  of  the  chums 
they  sell  a  board  and  three  square  cush- 
ions stuffed  with  straw,  and  covered  with 
thin  cotton.  The  benches  can  be  made  to 
face  each  other  in  pairs,  for  the  backs  are 
reversible.  On  the  approach  of  night  the 
boards  are  laid  from  bench  to  bench,  mak- 
ing a  couch  wide  enough  for  two,  and  long 
enough  for  a  man  of  the  middle  height; 
and  the  chums  lie  down  side  by  side  upon 
the  cushions  with  the  head  to  the  con- 
ductor's van  and  the  feet  to  the  engine. 
When  the  train  is  full,  of  course  this  plan 
is  impossible,  for  there  must  not  be  more 
than  one  to  every  bench,  neither  can  it  be 
carried  out  unless  the  chums  agree.  It 
was  to  bring  about  this  last  condition  that 
our  white-haired  official  now  bestirred 
himself.  He  made  a  most  active  master 
of  ceremonies,  introducing  likely  couples, 
and  even  <;uaranteeing  the  amiability  and 
honesty  of  each.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  happy  couples  the  better  for  his 
pocket,  for  it  was  he  who  sold  the  raw 
material  of  the  beds.  His  price  for  one 
board  and  three  straw  cushions  began 
with  two  dollars  and  a  half;  but  before 
the  train  left,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  long 
after  I  had  purchased  mine,  it  had  fallen 
to  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  match-maker  had  a  difficulty  with 
me ;  perliaps,  like  some  ladies,  1  showed 
myself  too  eager  for  union  at  any  price ; 
but  certainly  the  first  who  was  picked  out 
to  be  my  bedfellow,  declined  the  honor 
without  thanks.  He  was  an  old,  heavy, 
slow-spoken  man,  I  think  from  Yankee- 
land,  looked  me  all  over  with  great  timid- 
ity, and  then  began  to  excuse  himself  in 
broken  phrases.  He  didn't  know  the 
young  man,  he  said.  The  young  man 
might  be  very  honest,  but  how  was  he  to 
know  that  ?  There  was  another  young 
man  whom  he  had  met  already  in  the 
train ;  he  guessed  /te  was  honest,  and 
would  prefer  to  chum  with  /tim  upon  the 
whole.  All  this  without  any  sort  of  ex- 
cuse, as  though  I  had  been  inanimate  or 
absent.     I    began  to  tremble  lest  every 


one  should  refuse  my  company,  and  I  be 
left  rejected.  But  the  next  in  turn  was  a 
tall,  strapping,  long-limbed,  small-headed, 
curly-haired  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  with 
a  soldierly  smartness  in  his  manner.  To 
be  exact,  he  had  acquired  it  in  the  navy. 
But  that  was  all  one  ;  he  had  at  least 
been  trained  to  desperate  resolves,  so  he 
accepted  the  match,  and  the  white-haired 
swindler  pronounced  the  connubial  bene- 
diction, and  pocketed  his  fees. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
making  up  the  train.  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  many  baggage-wagons  followed  the 
engine,  certainly  a  score ;  then  came  the 
Chinese,  then  we,  then  the  families,  and 
the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  conductor 
in  what,  if  I  have  it  rightly,  is  called  his 
caboose.  The  class  to  which  I  belonged 
was  of  course  far  the  largest,  and  we  ran 
over,  so  to  speak,  to  both  sides ;  so  that 
there  were  some  Caucasians  among  the 
Chinamen,  and  some  bachelors  among  the 
families.  But  our  own  car  was  pure  from 
admixture,  save  for  one  little  boy  of  eight 
or  nine,  who  had  the  whooping-cough. 
At  last  about  six,  the  long  train  crawled 
out  of  the  Transfer  Station  and  across 
the  wide  Missouri  River  to  Omaha,  west- 
ward bound. 

It  was  a  troubled,  uncomfortable  even- 
ing in  the  cars.  There  was  thunder  in 
the  air,  which  helped  to  keep  us  restless. 
A  man  played  many  airs  upon  the  cornet, 
and  none  of  them  were  much  attended  to, 
until  he  came  to  **  Home,  sweet  Home." 
It  was  truly  strange  to  note  how  the  talk 
ceased  at  that,  and  the  faces  began  to 
lengthen.  1  have  no  idea  whether  musi- 
cally this  air  is  to  be  considered  good  or 
bad  ;  but  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  art 
which  may  be  best  described  as  a  brutal 
assault  upon  the  feelings.  Pathos  must 
be  relieved  by  dignity  of  treatment.  If 
you  wallow  naked  in  the  pathetic,  like  the 
author  of  "Home,  sweet  Home,"  you  make 
your  hearers  weep  in  an  unmanly  fashion ; 
and  even  while  yet  they  are  moved,  they 
despise  themselves  and  hate  the  occasion 
of  their  weakness.  It  did  not  come  to 
tears  that  night,  for  the  experiment  was 
interrupted.  An  elderly,  hard-looking 
man,  with  a  goatee  beard  and  about  as 
much  appearance  of  sentiment  as  you 
would  expect  from  a  retired  slaver,  turned 
with  a  start  and  bade  the  performer  stop 
that  "damned  thing."  "  Tve  heard  about 
enough  of  that,"  he  added ;  "give  us  some- 
thing about  the  good  country  we're  going 
to."  A  murmur  of  adhesion  ran  round 
the  car;  the  performer  took  the  instru- 
ment from  bis  lips,  laughed  and  nodded, 
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and  then  struck  into  a  dancing  measure  ; 
and,  like  a  new  Timotheus,  stilled  imme- 
diately the  emotion  he  had  raised. 

The  day  faded ;  the  lamps  were  lit ;  a 
party  of  wild  young  men,  who  got  off  next 
evening  at  North  Platte,  stood  together 
on  the  stern  platform,  singing  "  The  Sweet 
By-and-by"  with  very  tuneful  voices;  the 
chums  began  to  put  up  their  beds;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  business  of  the  day 
were  at  an  end.  But  it  was  not  so;  for, 
the  train  stopping  at  some  station,  the 
cars  were  instantly  thronged  with  the  na- 
tives, wives  and  fathers,  young  men  and 
maidens,  some  of  them  in  little  more  than 
night^ear,  some  with  stable  lanterns,  and 
all  offering  beds  for  sale.  Their  charge 
began  with  iwenty-five  cents  a  cushion, 
but  fell,  before  the  train  went  on  again, 
to  fifteen,  with  the  bed-board  gratis,  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  what  I  had  paid  for 
mine  at  the  Transfer.  This  is  my  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  future  emi- 
grants. 

A  great  personage  on  an  American 
train  is  the  newsboy.  He  sells  books 
(such  books !),  papers,  fruit,  lollipops,  and 
cigars ;  and  on  emigrant  journeys,  soap, 
towels,  tin  washing-dishes,  tin  coffee- 
pitchers,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  tinned 
eatables,  mostly  hash,  or  beans  and  bacon. 
Early  next  morning  the  newsboy  went 
around  the  cars,  and  chumming  on  a  more 
extended  principle  became  the  order  of 
the  hour.  It  requires  but  a  copartnery  of 
two  to  manage  beds  ;  but  washing  and 
eating  can  be  carried  on  most  economi- 
cally by  a  syndicate  of  three,  I  myself 
entered  a  little  after  sunrise  into  articles 
of  agreement,  and  became  one  of  the  firm 
of  Pennsylvania,  Shakespeare,  and  Du- 
buque. Shakespeare  was  my  own  nick- 
name on  the  cars;  Pennsylvania  that  of 
my  bedfellow ;  and  Dubuque,  the  name 
of  a  place  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  of 
an  amiable  young  fellow  going  west  to 
cure  an  asthma,  and  retarding  his  recov- 
ery by  incessantly  chewing  or  smoking, 
and  sometimes  chewing  and  smoking  to- 
gether. I  have  never  seen  tobacco  so 
sillily  abused.  Shakespeare  bought  a  tin 
washing-dish,  Dubuque  a  towel,  and  Penn- 
sylvania a  brick  of  soap.  The  partners 
used  these  instruments,  one  after  another, 
according  to  the  order  of  their  first  awak- 
ing; and  when  the  firm  had  finished,  there 
was  no  want  of  borrowers.  Each  filled 
the  tin  dish  at  the  water  filter  opposite 
the  stove,  and  retired  with  the  whole 
stock  in  trade  to  the  platform  of  the  car. 
There  he  knell  down,  supporting  himself 
by  a  shoulder  against  the  woodwork  or 


one  elbow  crooked  about  the  railing,  and 
made  a  shift  to  wash  his  face  and  neck 
and  hands;  a  cold,  an  insufficient,  and,  if 
the  train  is  moving  rapidly,  a  somewhat 
dangerous  toilet. 

On  a  similar  division  of  expense,  the 
firm  of  Pennsylvania,  Shakespeare,  and 
Dubuque  supplied  themselves  with  coffee, 
sugar,  and  necessary  vessels;  and  their 
operations  are  a  type  of  what  went  on 
through  all  the  cars.  Before  the  sun  was 
up,  the  stove  would  be  brightly  burning; 
at  the  first  station,  the  natives  would  come 
on  board  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  coffee 
cakes ;  and  soon  from  end  to  end  the  car 
would  be  filled  with  little  parties  break* 
fasting  upon  the  bed-boards.  It  was  the 
pleasantest  hour  of  the  day. 

There  were  meals  to  be  had,  however^ 
by  the  wayside;  a  breakfast  in  the  mom« 
ing,  a  dinner  somewhere  between  eleven 
and  two,  and  supper  from  five  to  eight  or 
nine  at  night.  We  had  rarely  less  than 
twenty  minutes  for  each ;  and  if  we  had 
not  spent  many  another  twenty  minutes, 
waiting  for  some  express  upon  a  side 
track  among  miles  of  desert,  we  might 
have  taken  an  hour  to  each  repast  and 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  up  to  time.  For 
haste  is  not  the  foible  of  an  emigrant 
train.  It  gets  through  on  sufferance,  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  among  its  more  consid- 
erable brethren  ;  should  there  be  a  block, 
it  is  unhesitatingly  sacrificed;  and  thev 
cannot,  in  consequence,  predict  the  length 
of  the  passage  within  a  day  or  so.  Civil- 
ity is  the  main  comfort  that  you  miss. 
Equality,  though  conceived  very  largely 
in  America,  does  not  extend  so  low  down 
as  to  an  emigrant.  Thus  in  all  other 
trains,  a  warning  cry  of  "All  aboard!" 
recalls  the  passengers  to  take  their  seats; 
but  as  soon  as  I  was  alone  with  emigrants, 
and  from  the  Transfer  all  the  way  to  San 
Francisco,  I  found  this  ceremony  was 
pretermitted;  the  train  stole  from  the 
station  without  note  of  warning,  and  you 
had  to  keep  an  eye  upon  it  even  while  you 
ate.  The  annoyance  is  considerable,  and 
the  disrespect  both  wanton  and  petty. 

Many  conductors,  again,  will  hold  no 
communication  with  an  emigrant.  I  asked 
a  conductor  one  day,  at  what  time  the 
train  would  stop  for  dinner;  as  he  made 
no  answer  I  repeated  the  question,  with  a 
like  result;  a  third  time  I  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  then  Jack-in-ofi[ice  looked  me 
coolly  in  the  face  for  several  seconds  and 
turned  ostentatiously  away.  I  believe  he 
was  half  ashamed  of  his  brutality;  for 
when  another  person  made  the  same  in- 
quiry, although  he  still  refused  the  infor* 
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nation,  he  condescended  to  answer,  and 
even  to  justify  his  reticence  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear.  It  was,  he 
said,  his  principle  not  to  tell  people  where 
they  were  to  dine  ;  for  one  answer  led  to 
many  other  questions,  as  what  o'clock  it 
was  ?  or,  how  soon  should  we  be  there  ? 
and  he  could  not  afford  to  be  eternally 
worried. 

As  you  are  thus  cut  oQ  from  the  supe- 
rior authorities,  a  <»reat  deal  of  your  com- 
fort depends  on  the  character  of  the  news- 
boy. He  has  it  in  his  power  indefinitely 
to  better  and  bri^^hten  the  emigrant's  lot. 
The  newsboy  with  whom  we  started  from 
the  Transfer  was  a  dark,  bullying,  con- 
temptuous, insolent  scoundrel,  who  treat- 
ed us  like  dot^s.  Indeed,  in  his  case, 
matters  came  nearly  to  a  fight.  It  hap- 
pened thus :  he  was  going  his  rounds 
through  the  cars  with  some  commodities 
for  sale,  and  coming  to  a  party  who  were 
at  seven- ftp,  or  cascino  (our  two  games), 
upon  a  bed-board,  slung  down  a  cigar-box 
in  the  middle  of  the  cards,  knocking  one 
man's  hand  to  the  fioor.  It  was  the  last 
straw.  In  a  moment  the  whole  party 
were  upon  their  feet,  the  cigars  were  up- 
set, and  he  was  ordered  to  "get  out  of 
that  directly,  or  he  would  get  more  than 
he  reckoned  for."  The  fellow  grumbled 
and  muttered,  but  ended  by  making  ofif, 
and  was  less  openly  insulting  in  the  fu- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  the  lad  who 
rode  with  us  in  this  capacity  from  Ogden 
to  Sacramento,  made  himself  the  friend 
of  all,  and  helped  us  with  information, 
attention,  assistance,  and  a  kind  counte- 
nance. He  told  us  where  and  when  we 
should  have  our  meals,  and  how  long  the 
train  would  stop;  kept  seats  at  table  for 
those  who  were  delayed,  and  watched  that 
we  should  neither  be  left  behind  nor  yet 
unnecessarily  hurried.  You,  who  live  at 
home  at  ease,  can  hardly  realize  the  great- 
ness of  this  service,  even  had  it  stood 
alone.  When  1  think  of  that  lad  coming 
and  going,  train  after  train,  with  his 
bright  face  and  civil  words,  I  see  how 
easily  a  good  man  may  become  the  bene- 
factor of  his  kind.  Perhaps  he  is  discon- 
tented with  himself,  perhaps  troubled  with 
ambitions;  why,  if  he  but  knew  it,  he  is  a 
hero  of  the  old  Greek  stamp ;  and  while 
he  thinks  he  is  only  earning  a  profit  of  a 
few  cents,  and  that  perhaps  exorbitant, 
he  is  doing  a  man's  work,  and  bettering 
the  world. 

I  must  tell  here  an  experience  of  mine 
with  another  newsboy.  I  tell  it  because 
it  gives  so  good  an  example  of  that  un- 
civil kindness  of  the  American,  which  is 


perhaps  their  most  bewildering  character 
to  one  newlv  landed.  It  was  immediately 
after  I  had  left  the  emigrant  train ;  and  I 
am  told  I  looked  like  a  man  at  death's 
door,  so  much  had  this  long  journey 
shaken  me.  I  sat  at  the  end  of'^  a  car; 
and  the  catch  being  broken,  and  myself 
feverish  and  sick,  I  had  to  hold  the  door 
open  with  my  foot  for  the  sake  of  air.  In 
this  attitude  my  leg  debarred  the  newsboy 
from  his  box  of  merchandise.  I  made 
haste  to  let  him  pass  when  I  observed  that 
he  was  coming;  but  I  was  busy  with  a 
book,  and  so  once  or  twice  he  came  upon 
me  unawares.  On  these  occasions  he 
most  rudely  struck  my  foot  aside ;  and 
though  I  myself  apologized,  as  if  to  show 
him  the  way,  he  answered  me  never  a 
word.  I  chafed  furiously,  and  I  fear  the 
next  time  it  would  have  come  to  words. 
But  suddenly  I  felt  a  touch  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  a  large,  juicy  pear  was  put 
into  my  hand.  It  was  the  newsboy,  who 
had  observed  that  I  was  looking  ill  and 
so  made  me  this  present  out  of  a  tender 
heart.  For  the  rest  of  the  journey  I  was 
petted  like  a  sick  child ;  he  lent  me  news- 
papers, thus  depriving  himself  of  his 
legitimate  profit  on  their  sale,  and  came 
repeatedly  to  sit  by  me  and  cheer  me  up, 

THE  PLAINS   OF  NEBRASKA. 

It  had  thundered  on  the  Friday  night, 
but  the  sun  rose  on  Saturday  without  a 
cloud.  We  were  at  sea  —  there  is  no 
other  adequate  expression  — on  the  plains 
of  Nebraska.  I  made  my  observatory  on 
the  top  of  a  fruit-wagon,  and  sat  by  the 
hour  upon  that  perch  to  spy  about  me, 
and  to  spy  in  vain  for  something  new.  It 
was  a  world  almost  without  a  feature; 
an  empty  sky,  an  empty  earth ;  front  and 
back,  the  line  of  railway  stretched  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  like  a  cue  across  a  bil- 
liard-board ;  on  either  hand,  the  green 
plain  ran  till  it  touched  the  skirts  of 
heaven.  Along  the  track  innumerable 
wild  sunflowers,  no  bigger  than  a  crown- 
piece,  bloomed  in  a  continuous  flower- 
bed ;  grazing  beasts  were  seen  upon  the 
prairie  at  all  degrees  of  distance  and 
diminution;  and  now  and  again  we  might 
perceive  a  few  dots  beside  the  railroad 
which  grew  more  and  more  distinct  as  we 
drew  nearer  till  they  turned  into  wooden 
cabins,  and  then  dwindled  and  dwindled 
in  our  wake  until  they  melted  into  their 
surroundings,  and  we  were  once  more 
alone  upon  the  billiard-board.  The  train 
toiled  over  this  infinity  like  a  snail ;  and 
being  the  one  thing  moving,  it  was  won- 
derful what  huge  proportions  it  began  to 
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assume  in  our  regard.     It  seemed  miles    vast  an  outlook,  it  is  tortured  by  distance ; 


in  length,  and  cither  end  of  it  within  but  a 
step  of  the  horizon.  Even  my  own  body, 
or  my  own  head,  seemed  a  great  thing  in 
that  emptiness.  I  note  the  feeling  the 
more  readily  as  it  is  the  contrary  of  what 
I  have  read  of  in  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers. Day  and  night,  above  the  roar  of 
the  train,  our  ears  were  kept  busy  with 
the  incessant  chirp  of  grasshoppers;  a 
noise  like  the  winding  up  of  countless 
clocks  and  watches,  which  began  after  a 
while  to  seem  proper  to  that  land. 

To  one  hurryinyj  through  by  steam  there 
was  a  certain  exhilaration  in  this  spacious 
vacancy,  this  greatness  of  the  air,  this 
discovery  of  the  whole  arch  of  heaven, 
this  straight,  unbroken  prison  line  of  the 
horizon.  Yet  one  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  the  weariness  of  those  who  p.issed 
])y  there  in  old  days,  at  the  foot's  pace  of 
oxen,  painfully  urging  their  teams,  and 
with  no  landmark  but  that  unattainable 
evening  sun  for  which  they  steered,  and 
which  daily  fled  them  by  an  equal  stride. 
They  had  nothing,  it  would  seem,  to  over- 
take ;  nothing  by  which  to  reckon  their 
advance ;  no  sight  for  repose  or  for  en- 
couragement ;  but  stage  after  stage,  only 
the  dead  green  waste  under  foot,  and  the 
mocking,  fugitive  horizon.  But  the  eye. 
as  I  have  been  told,  found  differences 
even  here;  and  at  the  worst  the  emijjrant 
came,  by  perseverance,  to  the  end  of  his 
toil.  It  is  the  settlers,  after  all,  at  whom 
we  have  a  right  to  marvel.  Our  con- 
sciousness, by  which  we  live,  is  itself 
but  the  creature  of  variety.  Upon  what 
food  does  it  subsist  in  such  a  land  ?  What 
livelihood  can  repay  a  human  creature  for 
a  life  spent  in  this  hu^^e  sameness?  He 
is  cut  off  from  books,  from  news,  from 
company,  from  all  th.at  can  relieve  exist- 
ence l»ui  the  prosecution  of  his  affairs.  A 
sky  full  of  stars  is  the  most  varied  specta- 
cle that  he  can  hope.  He  may  walk  five 
miles  and  see  nothing;  ten,  and  it  is  as 
though  he  had  not  moved ;  twenty,  and 
still  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  same  great 
level,  and  has  approached  no  nearer  to  the 
one  object  wit!iin  view,  the  flat  horizon 
which  keeps  pace  with  his  advance.  We 
are  full  at  home  of  the  question  of  agree- 
able wall-papers,  and  wise  people  are  of 
opinion  that  the  temper  may  be  quieted 

by  sedative  surroundings.     But  what   is   darkish    man,    high -spoken,    eating 
to  be  said  of  the  Nebrasktn  settler?     His  !  though   he   had  some   usage  of  society; 
is   a  wall  paper  with  a  vengeance  —  one  '  but  he  turned  upon  the  first  speaker  with 
quarter  of  tlie  universe  laid  bare  in  all  its  \  extraordinary  vehemence  of  tone:  — 


yet  there  is  no  rest  or  shelter,  till  the 
man  runs  into  his  cabin,  and  can  repose 
his  sight  upon  things  near  at  hand. 
Hence,  I  am  told,  a  sickness  of  the  vision 
peculiar  to  these  empty  plains. 

Yet  perhaps  with  sunflowers  and  cicadae, 
summer  and  winter,  cattle,  wife,  and  fam- 
ily, the  settler  may  create  a  full  and  vari- 
ous existence.  One  person  at  least  I  saw 
upon  the  plains  who  seemed  in  every  way 
superior  to  her  lot.  This  was  a  woman 
who  boarded  us  at  a  way  station,  selling 
milk.  She  was  largely  formed ;  her  fea- 
tures were  more  than  comely :  she  had 
that  great  rarity  —  a  fine  complexion 
which  became  her;  and  her  eyes  were 
kind,  dark,  and  steady.  She  sold  milk 
with  patriarchal  grace.  There  was  not  a 
line  in  her  countenance,  not  a  note  in  her 
soft  and  sleepy  voice,  but  spoke  of  an 
entire  contentment  with  her  life.  It 
would  have  been  fatuous  arrogance  to  pity 
such  a  woman.  Yet  the  place  where  she 
lived  was  to  me  almost  ghastly.  Less 
than  a  dozen  wooden  houses,  all  of  a 
shape  and  all  nearly  of  a  size,  stood 
planted  along  the  railway  lines.  Each 
stood  apart  in  its  own  lot.  Each  opened 
direct  off  the  billiard-board,  as  if  it  were 
a  billiard-board  indeed,  and  these  onlj 
models  that  had  been  set  down  upon  it 
ready  made.  Her  own,  into  which  I 
looked,  was  clean  but  very  empty,  and 
showed  nothing  homelike  but  the  burning 
fire.  This  extreme  newness,  above  all  in 
so  naked  and  flat  a  country,  gives  a  strong' 
impression  of  artificiality.  With  none  m 
the  litter  and  discoloration  of  human  life; 
with  the  paths  unworn,  and  the  houses 
still  sweatmg  from  the  axe,  such  a  settle- 
ment as  this  seems  purely  scenic.  The 
mind  is  loth  to  accept  it  for  a  piece  of 
reality;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  life 
can  go  on  with  so  few  properties,  or  the 
great  child,  man,  find  entertainment  in  so 
bare  a  playroom. 

And  truly  it  is  as  yet  an  incomplete 
society  in  some  points;  or  at  least  it  con* 
tained,  as  I  passed  through,  one  person 
incompletely  civilized.  At  North  Platte, 
where  we  supped  that  evening,  one  man 
asked  another  to  pass  the  milk-jug.  This 
other  was  well-dressed  and  ot  what  we 
should  call  a  respectable  appearance;  a 


gauntness.     His   eye    must    embrace    at 
every  glance  the  whole  seeming  concave 


of  the  visible  world;  it  quails  before  so    explained  the  first. 


**  There's  a  waiter  here !  "  he  cried. 
**  I  only  asked  you  to  pass  the  milk/' 
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Here  is  the  retort  verbatim :  — 
"Pass!     Hell!     Tm  not  paid  for  that 
business ;  the  waiter's  paid  for  it.    You 
should  use  civility  at  table,  and,  by  God, 
ril  show  you  how!" 

The  other  man,  very  wisely,  made  no 
answer,  and  the  bully  went  on  with  his 
supper  as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 
It  pleases  me  to  think  that  some  day  soon 
be  will  meet  with  one  of  his  own  kidney ; 
and  that  perhaps  both  may  fall. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


From  The  Athenxam. 
A  LETTER  OF  LEIGH  HUNTS. 

19,  Warwick  Crescent,  July  3,  1883. 

The  following  letter,  when  applied  for 
many  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
included  in  the  **  Correspondence  of  Leigh 
Hunt,"  was  unfortunately  missing,  and  its 
faulty  possessor  could  only  engage  that, 
whenever  recovered,  it  should  at  once  be 
given  for  publication.  A  few  days  since 
it  was  found  again  by  accident ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  there  seems  no  better  way  of 
redeeming  a  promise  than  by  entrusting 
its  subject  to  the  care  of  a  journal  always 
worthily  appreciative  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

Robert  Browning. 


Hammersmith,  Dec.  31. 

Dear  Robert  Drowning  (for**  Brown- 
ing "seems  too  familiar  to  be  warranted 
by  my  amount  of  intercourse  and  '*  Mr." 
sounds  too  formal  for  it  (albeit  its  very 
formality  has  justly  procured  it  metrical 
acceptance  with  Mrs.  Browning),  there- 
fore 1  hope  that  by  addressing  me  as 
"Leigh  Hunt"  in  return  you  will  author- 
ize iht  iertium  ^///V/ to  which  I  have  re- 
course in  my  perplexity), — 

I  received  the  new  edition  of  the  poems 
and  the  new  poem  itself,  and  read  the  lat- 
ter through  instantly,  almost  at  one  sit- 
ting; but  I  had  work  waiting  for  me  at 
the  time,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
work,  had  letters  come  upon  me  besides, 
and  so  could  not  write  to  give  thanks,  and 
say  what  I  wished  about  the  book  as 
quickly  as  I  desired.  And  what  am  I  to 
say  now.'*  I  dare  not  begin  to  think  of 
uttering  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  I  would 
say ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  can  never 
write  upon  any  subject  beyond  the  brief- 


est and  least  absorbing  without  speedily 
getting  into  a  kind  of  fluster  of  interest 
and  emotion,  with  heated  cheeks  and  a 
tightening  sense  of  the  head ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  this  interest,  this  effect  in- 
creases :  so  that  I  am  forced  in  general  to 
write  by  driblets,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  I 
write  even  then  a  great  deal  too  much, 
just  as  I  fear  I  talk,  and  have  to  cut  it  all 
down  to  a  size  so  inferior  to  the  outbreak, 
that  you  would  at  once  laugh  and  pity  me 
if  you  saw  the  quantity  of  manuscript  out 
of  which  my  book,  or  even  my  article,  has 
to  be  extricated.  It  was  always  so  with 
me  more  or  less,  and  now  it  is  worse  than 
ever.  Age  increases  the  written  gabble. 
See  it  is  upon  roe  now !     So  I  stop  short. 

New  Veal's  Day,  1857. 

God  bless  you,  dear  people,  you  and 
vour  son,  I  mean,  and  such  others  as  may 
be  mixed  up  with  your  well-being;  and 
may  He  keep  to  you  the  "happy  New 
Year "  which  more  or  less  must  surely 
have  come  to  you  all,  whatever  shadow 
may  be  in  it  for  the  loss  of  the  admirable 
friend  who  has  secured  it  to  you.  These 
are  the  first  words  I  have  written  this 
year;  and  they  must  needs  be  a  little 
solemn. 

But  here  am  I  nearly  at  the  close  of  my 
second  page  and  have  not  yet  said  my  lit- 
tle brain-sparing  say  on  "Aurora  Leigh." 
I  say,  then,  that  it  is  a  unique,  wonderful, 
and  immortal  poem;  astonishing  for  its 
combination  of  masculine  power  with  fem- 
inine tenderness;  for  its  novelty, its  facil- 
ity, its  incessant  abundance  of  thought, 
imagination,  and  expression  ;  its  being  an 
exponent  of  its  age  and  a  prophetic  teacher 
of  it;  its  easy  yet  lofty  triumph  over  every 
species  of  commonplace ;  and  its  noble 
and  sweet  avowal,  after  all,  of  a  participa- 
tion of  error,  its  lovely  willingness  to  be 
no  loftier,  or  less  earthly,  than  something 
on  an  equality  with  love.  I  cannot  ex- 
press myself  thoroughly  as  I  would  —  I 
must  leave  that  to  the  poet,  worthy  of 
the  poetess,  who  sits  at  her  side  ;  my  own 
poetry,  of  the  inner  sort,  being  of  very 
rare  occurrence  (if  it  ever  occur  at  all), 
and  the  rest  of  it  never  being  moved  to 
vindicate  its  pretensions  to  the  title,  ex- 
cept at  foolish  intervals  by  foolisher  crit- 
ics who  have  no  poetry  m  them  of  any 
kind,  and  who  undertake  to  judge  of 
things  out  of  tl^  pale  of  their  percep- 
tions. Therefore,  you  see,  I  beg  to  say 
that  there  is  modesty  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  apparent  claim  to  the  right  of  being 
loud  and  eulogistic  on  great  works,  and  that 
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I  offer  it  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth  — 
with  homage  to  you  both. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  not  forget  to  add  j 
tliat  the  poem  is  a  wonderful  biojjraphico- 
conversational  poem.  Wordsworth  has 
written  a  bioo:raphical  poem,  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  have  not  yet  read;  but 
between  you  and  me,  Robert  Browning, 
growing  bold  again  on  the  strength  of 
my  convictions,  I  dare  affirm  that  Words- 
worth, veritable  poet  as  he  is,  is  barren 
and  prosaic  by  the  side  of  the  ever  exu- 
berant poetry  of  this  book  ;  and  as  to  dia- 
logue, out  of  the  pale  of  the  drama,  and 
that  only  of  the  ftnest  kinds,  I  know  of 
none  like  it;  for  the  wit  and  satire 
of  dialogues  in  Pope  and  Churchill  are 
things  of  another  and  lower  form,  be- 
sides being-nothing  nigh  so  long;  so  that 
this  poem  is  unique  as  a  conversational 
poem,  as  well  as  being  the  production  of 
the  greatest  poetess  the  world  ever  saw, 
with  none  but  great  poets  to  compare 
with  her.  How  did  she  contrive  it,  the 
little  black-eyed  playful  thing  (for  I  can 
see  plainly  that  she  omits  no  proper  qual- 
ity in  her  universality),  pretending  to  be 
no  more  than  other  women  and  wives,  yet 
having  such  a  great  big  creation  of  things 
all  to  herself? 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  thank  her  for  so 
small  a  thing  as  a  title  —  a  great  thing 
too,  like  a  master's  note  or  two  of  pre- 
lude on  an  instrument;  "  Aurora  Leigh," 
—  it  sounds  to  me  like  the  blowing  of  the 
air  of  a  great  golden  dawn  upon  a  lily; 
strength  sweetness  (till    up    that 

gap  for   me,   please,   for   my  checks  are 
burning)  [Thursday  evening]  for  the  poor 
little  word  '•  Leigh  "  is  a  gentle  word,  too, 
and   a  soft  —  just  the   half   of  the  won! 
**liiy''  (lee-leej,  and  I  thank   her,  in   the 
names  of  all  who  are  called  by  it,  for  the 
honor  it  has  received  at  her  hands.     The 
late  Lord  Leigh,  a  great  lover  of  poetrv, 
after  whose  father  I  was  christened,  would 
have  been  charmed  by  it,  and  so,  I  believe, 
will  his  son  ;  though  where  she  got  the 
notion  of  its  being  particularly  st<itely  and 
aristocratic,  I  do  not  kno.v, albeit  "Stone 
leigh  Abbey  "  has  a  fine  sound  ;  and  Stan- 
ley iStrzneleigh),  the  same   word  provin- 
cialized, is   an  ancient  great  name,  half ' 
made  of    it —  Ley^  Lce^  /.<?/?,  Z.t?ji///,  and  j 
Lt'ii^h  being  all  forms,  you  know,  of  the  | 
same  word;  meaning,  some  say,  a  mead- 
ow, others  a  common,  cfthers  an  unculti- 
vated plain,  and  some,  I  believe,  a  green 
by  the  water's  side.     As   to   me,  having 
grown  up  in  the  name,  and  been  used  (o 
be  pitied  as  "  poor  Leigh  *'  for  my  juvenile 


and  indeed  grown-up  troubles  too, besides 
being  called  by  it,  on  so  many  other  occai- 
sions,  both  private  and  public,  I  could  not 
help  being  almost  personally  startled  now 
and  then  by  the  piteousness  of  the  above 
designation,  by  the  remonstrative  **  Mister 
Leighs,"  a  "man  like  Leigh,"  "Smith 
who  talks  Leigh's  subjects,'*  etc.  Having 
no  other  pretentions,  however,  wronf;  or 
right,  to  be  a  Leigh  in  the  poem,  never 
having  thought  that  my  fellow -creatures 
were  to  be  *'  rescued  by  half  means  with- 
out the  inner  life,"  much  less  having—^ 
But  to  say  no  more  about  mvself,  thanks 
and  thanks  again  for  the  whole  book,  and 
for  the  new  poems  in  the  other  books, 
just  resumers  of  the  rights  in  the  Portu* 
guese  sonnets,  the  appatriation  of  which 
(what  is  the  proper  word.')  I  always 
grudged  them,  thcrugh  it  was  a  very  natu* 
ral  refuge  from  the  misapprehensions  of 
the  ignoble.  With  the  other  contents  of 
those  three  precious  volumes  I  shall  make 
myself  reacquainted  and  more  intimate. 
Some  of  them  remind  me  —  as  a  word  did 
also  which  you  let  fall  here  one  day  — 
that  I  once,  I  believe,  said  something  in 
allusion  to  them  about  "morbidity.**  I 
withdraw  the  term  utterly,  not  because  in 
apparently  similar  treatment  of  certain 
points  of  faith  I  should  not  believe  it  ap- 
plicable to  most  persons,  but  because  in 
our  great  English  poetess  I  can  recognize 
no  excesses  of  sensibility  incompatible 
with  a  mind  and  understanding  healthily 
strong ;  or  rather  I  cannot  but  recognize 
the  health  and  strength  notwithstanding 
them,  and  discern  the  unbigoted  and  all- 
reconciling  conclusions  of  prospective  and 
iieavenly  right-reason  and  justice  in  which 
thev  fmally  repose.  Perhaps  you  know  — 
anci  1  sometimes  think  you  do,  from  yoar 
great  expressions  of  good-will  towards  me 
in  the  inscription  in  your  books  (for  we 
may  love  and  reverence  a  man  for  his 
good  intentions  however  much  we  may 
differ  in  kind  or  degree  with  his  opinions) 
—  that  you  have  seen  a  book  of  mine 
called  "  The  Religion  of  the  Heart.** 

I  forget  exactly  what  I  was  going  to 
say  here  ;  but  it  is  no  matter.  Very  likely 
you  will  be  able  to  supply  from  your  own 
thoughts  what  was  rising  in  mine. 

I  began  the  preceding  page  and  a  few 
lines  before  it  on  this  present  Friday 
morning. 

You  must  not  suppose  I  am  in  the  habit 

:  of  writing  my  letters    in    this    manner, 

though  I  am  apt  to  do  so  when  they  grow 

long  and  I  have  other  things  to  write  la 

i  the  course  of  the  day. 
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My  only  objections  to  Mrs.  Browning's 
poetry  at  anytime  —  very  seldom  in  her 
latest  —  chiefly,  if  I  remember,  in  "Casa 
Guidi  Windows"  —  are  now  and  then  a 
word  too  insig;nificant  at  the  end  of  her 
blank  verses  (if,  indeed,  it  does  not  add  to 
the  general  look  of  strength  by  its  care- 
lessness and  freedom),  and  a  giving  way 
to  an  excess  of  thought  and  imagery, 
amounting  sometimes  to  an  apparent  irrel- 
evancy into  which  she  is  tempted  by  her 
facility  of  rhyming  as  well  as  thinking, 
and  which,  as  in  Keats*s  early  poem  **  En- 
dymion,"  forces  a  sense  of  the  rhymes 
upon  you  for  their  own  sakes,  by  very 
reason  of  the  disrespect  felt  for  their  ser- 
vices, the  air  of  indifference  with  which 
they  are  treated,  and  the  arbitrary  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  The  same  objection 
often  applies  to  rhymes  in  Dante,  what- 
ever some  critics  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
and  notwithstanding  his  own  assertion 
(according  to  his  sons)  that  a  rhyme 
"  never  put  him  out."  Very  likely  it  did 
not,  partly  because  he  was  a  great  poet 
and  had  images  at  will,  and  partly  because 
he  willed \o  think  it  didn't.  For  his  will 
was  greater  even  than  his  great  poetry ; 
otherwise  he  never  would  have  written 
that  truly  Infernal  poem,  or  rather  poems, 
of  his  (for  his  Heaven  is  often  as  Infernal 
as  his  Hell),  in  which  he  goes  "dealing 
damnation  round  the  land"  and  cutting 
up  his  antagonists  (often,  very  likely,  bet- 
ter men  than  himself),  and  then  calls  his 
work  sacrOj  and  tells  us  it  made  him  — 
out  of  pure  sense  of  its  sacredness  and 

?Tandeur,  I  suppose  — macro^  chusing  to 
orget  the  violence  and  bad  passions  he 
mixed  up  with  it.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  theories  and  philosophies,  and  ex- 
cuses and  charities,  and  a  fine,  deep  sense 
at  bottom  of  them  all,  that  can  reconcile 
these  and  all  other  such  perplexities  by 
the  way,  and  for, some  great  and  final 
good,  and  I  pretend  to  gainsay  none  of 
them ;  nay,  I  go  along  with  them  all ;  but 
then  the  evil  must  be  shared  and  shared 
alike,  and  Dante^s  portion  of  it  not  blinked 
for  the  sake  even  of  his  genius  ;  no,  nor 
of 'his  tenderness;  which  I  admit  and 
marvel  at,  as  I  do  at  his  ferocity  ;  wonder- 
ing that  he  could  have  so  much  of  (he 
one  without  its  producing  misgivings 
about  the  other. 

But  I  am  terribly  digressing. 
Oh,  there  are  one  or  two  other  objec- 
tions which  I  had  forgotten.  One  is  that 
whatever  may  be  said  for  the  good  which 
it  might  assist  in  furthering  (for  we  "must 
not  do  evil,"  you  know,  even  "  that  good 


may  come "  \  and  on  the  very  same 
grounds  that  I  should  not  like  to  see  a 
woman  fighting  (though  I  allow  that  the 
illustration  is  an  extreme  one,  and  in  the 
case  of  our  poetess  ludicrous  —  if  it 
should  not  rather  be  termed  irreverent, 
and  not  to  be  fancied),  I  do  not  like  to 
find  her  advocating  war.  Wars,  I  allow, 
must  sometimes  be  fought,  till  men  arrive 
at  man's  estate,  and  nations  must  rise 
against  oppression;  but  I  would  rather 
have  the  women  among  them  saying  to 
the  warriors,  "Come  in  here  and  be 
healed,"  than  "  Go  forth  and  kill." 

The  other  objection,  or  rather  doubt, 
refers  to  a  circumstance  to  which  the 
critics  have  demurred,  I  believe,  in  the 
new  poem  (which  mention  of  the  critics 
reminds  me,  by  the  way,  that  I  hoped  I 
should  myself  have  been  the  first  person 
to  notice  the  poem,  and  for  that  purpose, 
among  others,  proposed  to  a  new  periodi- 
cal work,  which  has  lately  been  set  up  un- 
der good  promise,  to  commence  a  series  of 
articles  in  it  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  of  a 
Reader ;  "  but  though  the  editors  accepted 
another  article  from  me,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  co-operate  with  them, 
they  objected  to  these).  The  circum- 
stance in  question  cannot  have  been  ob- 
jected to  by  any  very  high-minded  or 
thoughtful  reader,  upon  those  ordinary 
grounds,  the  very  refinements  of  wliicli  • 
are  coarse.  [Saturday  morning.]  Such 
readers  on  the  contrary  might  consider  it, 
with  the  writer,  the  best  that  could  be 
found,  if  not  for  the  happier  purposes  of 
the  story,  yet  for  the  very  triumph  and 
ascendency  of  the  highest  points  of  re- 
finement and  conscious  worth  over  pro- 
foundest  insult,  the  one  excess  being 
necessary  to  the  proof  of  the  other.  But 
unfortunately  such  readers  are  very  rare 
even  in  "  the  highest  circles  ; "  and  so  far 
the  book  may  suffer  drawback,  though 
the  poetry,  and  the  human  interest  too, 
must  surely  in  the  long  run  carry  all  be- 
fore it. 

Some  of  my  favorite  passages  (if  you 
will  not  think  I  am  making  my  opinion  of 
too  much  importance)  are  the  one  at  p.  2, 
beginning  "  Oh  my  father's  hand,"  etc. 
(words  which  I  never  read  without  tears), 
down  to  "not  overjoyous  truly;"  "She 
stood  straight  and  calm  "  (p.  10)  down  to 
"  eat  berries  ; "  "  We  get  no  good  "  (p.  26) 
down  to  "  good  from  a  book ; "  "  O  de- 
light "  (p.  33)  to  "  How  those  gods  look  !  " 
(I  can  conceive  no  poet  that  ever  lived 
writing  finer  poetry  than  that);  "Being 
observed  "  (p.   74)  to  "  They   might  say 
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something  "  (horrible  intensity  of  insipid 
forbiddingness!);  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning "  Day  and  night"  at  p.  98;  that  at 
p.  loi  beginning  "  A  lady  called  upon 
me ;  "  Lady  Waldemar's  "  love  **  and  the 
answer  to  it,  pp.  105  and  6;  the  dreadful 
passage  at  p.  122,  "Father,  mother, 
home,"  etc. ;  the  hospital,  p.  128;  "Dear 
Marian"  (p.  139)  to  "backward  on  re- 
pose ;  "  "  I  should  have  thought"  (p.  153) 
to  "diamonds  ,  .  .  almost;"  "Every 
age  "  (p.  187)  to  "  apprehended  near ; "  "  I 
answered  slow "  (215)  to  "everybody's 
morals ; "  the  infant,  p.  250  and  5 1  (though 
here  I  recollect  an  objection  which  oc- 
curred to  me,  I  don't  know  whether  physi- 
ologically just,  though  it  seems  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  so  —  an  ante-natal  objection, 
as  to  whether  such  a  heavenly  perfection 
of  little  earth  could  or  ought  to  be  born 
of  such  a  horror) ;  "  O  crooked  world  " 
(p.  278)  to  "  most  devilish  when  respecta- 
ble ;  "  "  Carrington,  be  glad,"  etc.  (p.  303), 
down  to  "first  similitude."  Oh,  but  I've 
another  objection,  now  I  see  it  marked 
again,  which  is  at  p.  343,  where  the  hero- 
ine says  that  being  "  more  wise'*  means 
being  "  sadder."  I  am  ashamed,  it  is 
true,  to  remind  Mrs.  Browning  that  wis- 
dom is  here  confounded  —  is  it  not?  — 
with  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  is 
not  at  all  wisdom;  for  nobody  must  know 
it  better  than  she;  and  Coleridge  who 
knew  it  as  well  has  yet  said  the  same 
thing  in  his  "Ancient  Mariner."  Wis- 
dom, you  know,  is  the  optimization  of 
knowledge,  the  turning  it  to  its  best  and 
therefore  least  sad  account.  But  to  con- 
clude these  favorites :  page  378  brings 
me  to  "  Her  broad  wild  woodland  eyes  " 
down  to  "spoke  out  again;"  then  the 
divine,  self-reconciling,  all  reconciling 
confession  of  love  beginning  "  But  I  love 
you,  sir  "  (p.  390),  and  ending  at  "  word  or 
kiss  "  (p.  394) ;  then  the  "heart's  sweet 
scripture"  (same  page)  to  " lift  a  constant 
aspect ; "  then,  p.  398,  "  I  flung  closer  to 
his  breast,"  etc.;  and  lastly,  the  evangile 
(though  I  construe  it,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  after  the  writer's  interpretation,  or 
not  quite  literally  so  much,  as  after  my 
own),  beginning  "The  world's  old  "  (p. 
402) and  ending  "  He  shall  make  all  new." 

A  thousand  thanks  for  them  all  and  for 
almost  every  bit  of  all  the  rest ;  perhaps 
I  should  say  every  bit,  if  I  understood  it 
exactly  as  it  was  meant. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  a 
book  of  mine  called  "  The  Religion  of 
the  Heart."  I  sometimes  think  you  have, 
and  that  it  is  my  good  intentions  in  it  to 
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which  you  allude  when  you  express  "rev 
erence  "  for  anything  in  my  nature.  (I 
have  said  this  before  ! )  I  also  sometimes 
fear  you  have,  or  may,  lest  you  should 
differ  with  it  tnore  than  I  could  wish. 
But  as  you  and  your  fellow-worker  touch 
so  often  on  points  common  to  such  aspira- 
tions as  the  title  of  the  book  implies,  it 
was  chiefly  on  those  points  that  I  intended 
to  ask  you  both  to  talk  to  me  on  that  un- 
fortunate night  when  age  and  infirmity 
lost  me  the  conversation  which  I  had 
most  longed  for  since  I  lost  Shelley. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

I  have  been  called  off  from  my  letter 
for  these  three  days  by  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  my  poor  wife,  who  has  had 
another  attack  of  illness  worse  than  the 
last.  The  peril  of  it  has  now  abated,  and 
we  begin  again  to  cheer  up;  althouorh 
these  repeated  attacks,  at  her  time  of  life, 
and  after  so  many  years'  confinement  to 
her  room,  are  very  alarming. 

Being  able  again  to  think  of  something 
else,  and  returning  to  my  letter,  I  find 
that  my  fright  has  delivered  me  from  a 
worry  that  was  haunting  me ;  for  you  must 
know  that  I  am  apt  to  feel  troubles,  both 
warrantable  and  unwarrantable,  with  a 
sort  of  monomania;  till  the  thought  being 
broken  into,  for  however  short  a  time,  I 
know  that  all  will  be  right  again  ;  and  the 
hope  of  this  interruption,  which  long  ex- 
perience has  given  me,  helps  it  to  come, 
and  thus  always  enables  me  to  look  for  it, 
sooner  or  later,  be  it  from  nothing  but 
some  new  trouble,  which  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  the  case ;  at  least,  such  it  has  been  for 
a  good  many  years  past.  I  do  not  com- 
plain. I  have  had  a  great  many  enjoy- 
ments in  the  course  of  my  life  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  animal  spirits  ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  had  I  not  had  an  unusual 
portion  of  troubles,  my  lot  as  a  fellow- 
creature  would  have  been  unfair  and  far 
beyond  my  deserts.  They  have  taken 
care,  however,  to  see  fair  play,  leaving 
me,  I  hope,  upon  the  whole,  a  case  for 
compensation  in  some  other  sphere.  Did 
it  ever  strike  you  how  frightful  it  woifld 
be  {Hibernice)  to  be  wholly  prosperous 
and  happy?  happy  all  your  fife?  I  think 
or  fancy  it  would  have  made  me  look  upon 
myself  as  a  sort  of  outcast  from  the  gen- 
eral lot  and  its  claims  —  doomed  to  perish 
wholly  and  be  put  out,  as  a  thing  com- 
pleted and  done  with,  —  never  to  know  or 
enjoy  anything  further,  never  to  see  again 
faces  that  we  have  lost.  The  incomplete- 
ness argued  against  us  all  here  is  surely 
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our  claim  hereafter,  —  incompleteness  of 
joy,  incompleteness  of  knowledge,  incom- 
pleteness of  nature.  I  think  God  means 
to  round  all  these  things  in  human  want 
and  aspiration,  just  as  he  rounds  orbs  or 
oranges.  He  does  not  incomplete  anything 
else.  Why  should  he  leave  us  poor  and 
anxious  imperfections  incomplete?  The 
argument,  thus  put,  appears  to  me,  you 
must  know,  to  complete  the  argument  of 
compensation.  This  is  what  the  angels 
see  when  they  say,  "Sweet,"  in  the  beau- 
tiful sonnet  beginning, 

Experience,  like  a  pale  musician,  holds 
A  dulcimer  of  patience  in  his  hand ; 

a  lovely  beginning,  albeit  I  thought  when 
I  read  it,  "That's  what  /do,"  and  so  far 
I  myself  am  like  the  musician  thus  musi- 
cally graced. 

But  what  if  you  should  have  no  patience 
with  patience  in  this  long  letter?  I  be- 
lieve I  am  putting  off  the  account  of  my 
"worry"  for  very  shame  of  it;  and  yet  I 
must  tell  it  you,  in  order  to  vindicate  my- 
self from  what  may  (possibly)  have  seemed 
an  insensibility  or  unthankfulness  on  my 
part  towards  praise  from  Mr.  Kenyon  and 
his  own  merits  besides.  Probably  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  thought  anything  of 
the  matter,  especially  as  I  knew  very  lit- 
tle of  him  personally;  having  but  once 
dined  with  him  at  his  invitation,  or  per- 
haps Landor's  suggestion  of  it  (who  was 
with  us)  many  years  ago;  and  seen  him 
but  once,  long  afterwards,  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  Mr,  Thackeray's.  But  I  knew 
well,  and  think  I  must  have  said  what  I 
thought  of  his  "  Rhymed  Plea  for  Toler- 
ance,"—  surely  did  if  I  had  any  public 
journal  in  my  editorship  at  the  time,  and 
you  may  imagine  how  a  man  of  my  opin- 
ions and  my  regard  for  the  old  heroic 
couplet  must  have  liked  it.  But  in  1849 
he  left  his  "  Day  of  Tivoli  "  at  my  door, 
and  in  this  "  Day  of  Tivoli  "  was  a  note, 
praising,  to  my  extreme  gratification,  one 
of  the  very  few  passages  of  mine  in  verse 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  allied  to  poetry 
of  the  inner  sort;  and  I  not  only  fear 
that  I  never  wrote  to  thank  him  for  this 
(doubtless,  if  so,  out  of  my  foolish  habit 
of  delaying  to  write  anvthing  till  I  could 
write  much),  but,  as  if  rrom  the  very  fact 
of  his  lying  so  close  to  me  in  thought  and 
intention  (a  circumstance  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  before),  overlooked  the  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  him  as  the  almost 
solitary  instance  of  a  graceful  and  facile 
employer  of  the  heroic  couplet  since  it 
went  out  of  fashion,  and  of  asking  stu- 


dents in  versification,  and  poets  who  wrote 
in  loftier  strains,  to  try  to  write  it  as  well, 
and  see  how  difficult  it  was.  You  know 
how  a  poet  so  rare  as  Tennyson  failed  in 
it,  in  his  verses  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. This  omission  I  can  still  take  aa 
opportunity  of. supplying,  as  far  as  itself 
goes,  and  shall ;  but  when  I  saw  the  name 
of  John  Kenyon,  etc.,  in  the  Times  obit- 
uary, I  said  to  myself,  "Ah,  Kenyon  is 
gone;  and  I  can  now  never  let  him  know 
how  pleased  I  was,  and  how  much  I  felt 
in  common  with  his  books."  [Here  fol- 
lows an  erased  passage.] 

Sunday  Morning. 

I  have  been  forced  to  leave  off  my  let- 
ter again,  and  for  thus  long,  partly  by  the 
poor  sick-room,  and  partly  by  the  neces- 
sity of  answering  the  letters  of  some 
friends  and  others.  Excuse  the  above 
vile  scoring  out.  Owing  to  some  prepos- 
terous yet  most  worrying  misconceptions 
of  me  a  few  years  ago,  the  supposed  in- 
tender  of  which  expressed  to  me  his 
"deep  sorrow"  for  having  inadvertently 
given  rise  to  them,  I  happen  to  be  what  I 
never  dreamt  of  the  necessity  of  becom- 
ing, one  of  the  most  jealous  of  men  for 
the  reputation  of  my  personal  delicacy  in 
money  matters;  and  there  are  points 
sometimes  on  which  such  a  man  cannot 
go  on  talking  of  himself,  even  to  those 
who  would  be  incapable  of  misconceiving 
him.  Suffice  to  add  to  what  I  have  said 
of  Mr.  Kenyon,  that  when  I  saw  his  name 
a  second  time  in  the  newspapers,  I  said 
to  myself,  "  At  all  events,  a  man  who 
could  enjoy  and  indulge  his  tastes  so 
much  as  he  did  in  life,  and  who  could  be- 
stow so  much  happiness  when  he  died, 
may  well  have  been  able  to  dispense  with 
a  few  words  from  me," 

Wednesday  {another  Wednesday !). 

Since  writi-»g  the  above  I  have  read  the 
article  on  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  (my  pen  feels 
a  pleasure  in  writing  those  two  words)  in 
Blackwoocfs  Magazine  (my  old  enemy 
during  the  Tory  wars,  and  subsequently 
regretful  friend,  —  a  common  lot  of  mine, 
and  one  of  the  melancholy  prides  of  my 
life).  Like  almost  all  BlackwoocTs  arti- 
cles there  is  a  certain  amount  of  strength 
and  acuteness  in  it ;  but  the  writer's  un- 
derstanding is  not  of  a  measure  to  take 
the  height  of  the  poetess's  ;  and  after  an 
attentive  perusal  I  can  remember  no  ob- 
jection in  it  worth  notice  except  that  to 
Marian's  accomplished  style  of  language, 
which    a    great    nature,     however,    and 
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thought-forcing  sorrows  might  have  tend- 
ed to  produce ;  thouo;h  what  these  could 
not  complete  must  be  laid  perhaps  to  a 
certain  account  common  to  the  poetess's 
great  family  ancestor  Shakespeare  (for 
she  certainly  is  of  his  blood).  His  only 
departure,  you  know,  from  nature  consists 
in  his  tendency  to  make  his  characters  too 
indiscriminately  talk  as  well  as  himself. 
As  to  the  critic's  writing  out  her  verse 
like  prose,  and  then  pretending  it  is  not 
poetry  (a  process  formidable,  I  own,  to 
too  much  of  what  is  called  poetry,  and  I 
have  trembled  to  see  it  applied  to  myself, 
even  under  no  disparaging  announce- 
ment), he  might  as  well  have  written  out  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven's  without  the 
bars,  and  then  pretended  it  was  not  mu- 
sic. 

I  must  close  —  at  last !  —  my  long  let- 
ter, for  I  have  told  Mrs.  Jago,  who  offered 
to  post  it  for  me,  that  it  would  very  cer- 
tainly be  ready  to  go  off  to-day  (having 
twice  told  her  nearly  as  much  before,)  and 
I  have  added  that  as  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  I  could  not  have  said  in  the  pres- 
ence of  you  and  Mrs.  Browning  she  might 
read  it,  if  she  would  like  to  do  so ;  which 
she  says  she  would.  I  would  fain  show 
her  what  respect  I  can,  and  give  her  any 
little  entertainment  in  my  power;  for  she 
has  been  extremely  kind  to  Mrs.  Hunt, 
visiting  her  often,  and  giving  her  personal 
and  I  may  say  even  professional,  help  un- 
der the  like  kind  advice  of  Mr.  Jago,  who, 
though  he  cannot  go  out,  comes  to  us  in 
spirit. 

But  I  told  her,  also,  that  I  would  leave 
her  room  enough  to  answer  a  letter  which 
she  has  received  from  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  in  which  best  remembrances,  she 
tells  me,  are  sent  to  me;  for  which  hearty 
thanks.  Don't  fancy  that  I  am  going  to 
tax  your  corresponding  faculties  with  an- 
other such  epistolary  pamphlet  aj  this !  I 
have  been  led  into  it  by  degrees  and  by 
particular  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  apologize  for  it ;  for  besides  taking 
some  interest  in  it  on  its  own  account,  I 
know  how  welcome  letters  of  almost  any 
kind  from  their  native  country  are  to  peo- 
ple abroad.  I  shall  write  letters  in  future 
of  reasonable  dimensions,  if  you  encour- 
age me  with  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
them,  or  in  notice  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
in  the  least  expect  that  you  should  take 
any  greater  notice  of  this,  or  wish  that 
you  should  say  anything  of  one  superflu- 
ous point  in  it;  and  people  like  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  add,  that  to  take  me  at 


my  word  is  the  greatest  compliment  you 
can  pay  to  your  affectionate  friend, 

Leigh  Hunt. 

P.S.  "  More  last  words  I  "  I  find  that 
I  must  deprive  Mrs.  Jago  of  another  bit 
of  her  space ;  but  the  page  is  of  a  good 
size,  and  I  hope  she  can  write  as  small  as 
myself,  and  so  retain  space  enough.  It  is 
to  say  a  word  respecting  the  lock  of  Mil- 
ton's hair.  Mrs.  Jago  asked  me  the  other 
day,  very  naturally,  about  its  authentical- 
ness;  and  this  has  made  me  consider  that 
you  and  Mrs.  Browning  might  as  natu- 
rally, indeed  still  more  so,  as  you  were 
so  good  as  to  accept  my  rude  bit  of  pull 
from  it,  be  glad  to  be  told  what  I  told  her. 
The  evidence  simply  amounts  to  this; 
though  I  accepted  it,  as  I  think  you  will 
do,  with  a  trusting  as  well  as  a  willing 
faith.  The  lock  was  given  me,  together 
with  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Swift, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Batty,  the  physician,  a 
man  of  excellent  character,  to  whom  I  was 
to  bequeath  them  back  if  he  survived  me, 
which  he  has  not  done.  To  Dr.  Batty 
the  three  locks  were  given  by  Hoole,  the 
translator  of  Tasso,  etc.,  and  Hoole, 
though  a  bad  translator,  was  a  very  honest 
man.  And  to  Hoole  they  were  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson  himself,  whose  scrupulous 
veracity  as  to  matters  of  fact  is  well 
known.  I  forget  at  this  distance  of  time 
what  Batty  further  said  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  was  a  long  while  ago,  and  I  was 
in  a  confusion  of  pleasure  at  the  moment ; 
but  my  impression  is  that  the  locks  of 
Milton  and  Swift  were  given  to  Johnson 
while  he  was  writing  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  and  that  Milton's  was  one,  or  part 
of  one,  which  had  been  at  the  back  of  a 
miniature  of  the  poet  belonging  to  Ad- 
dison. Addison,  you  know,  personally 
knew  and  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  Milton's  youngest  surviving  daughter, 
Deborah.  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of 
him  among  the  possessors  of  portraits  of 
Milton,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  miniature  and  the  lock  would  become 
divorced.  Yet  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence in  these  three  descents  of  the  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  true  and  honorable  men, 
one  of  whom  asks  me  to  bequeath  the 
lock  back  to  him  in  case  I  died  first;  nor 
do  I  myself  feel  the  least  doubt  of  the 
lock,  short  of  positive  certainty. 

I  have  driven  Mrs.  Jago  up  into  a  cor- 
ner indeed.  I  am  afraid  she  must  take 
refuge  in  a  separate  sheet. 
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MY  COUNTRY  COUSIN. 


With  fair  complexion,  watchet  eyes, 

Willi  lips  as  red  as  any  rose, 
Willi  such  an  air  of  frank  surprise, 

And  Tennyson's  **  tip-tilted  "  nose ; 
With  bird-like  music  in  each  tone. 

And  hair  a  most  bewitching  brown. 
In  short,  with  charms  she  boasts  alone. 

My  Country  Cousin  comes  to  Town. 

She  likes  the  season,  she  declares, 

As  I  once  liked  it  long  ago. 
Though  she  encounters  endless  stares 

From  languid  loungers  in  the  Row. 
She's  always  fresh  for  ball  or  rout. 

Though  maiden  aunts  severely  frown ; 
I  trow  it's  but  to  gad  about. 

My  Country  Cousin  comes  to  Town. 

She  cries  "  Academy,"  'tis  mine 

The  task  to  take  her  ;  quite  a  brute 
She  thinks  me,  if  I  draw  the  line 

At  visiting  the  Institute 
And  Grosvenor  on  the  self-same  day : 

And  so  I  win  the  martyr's  crown; 
'Tis  just  to  go  on  in  that  way. 

My  Country  Cousin  comes  to  Town. 

She  loves  the  ancient  London  sights, 

The  Tower,  Tussaud's,  and  Monday  "  Pops," 
The  theatres  fill  up  her  nights. 

The  mornings  she  will  spend  in  shops. 
We  go  to  Greenwich  where  we  dine. 

Or  I  to  Richmond  drive  her  down  : 
For  such  enjoyments,  I  opine. 

My  Country  Cousin  comes  to  Town. 

I  wait  upon  her  night  and  morn, 

Like  some  poor  "  Bobby"  on  his  beat; 
I  earn  alternate  praise  and  scorn, 

I  carry  parcels  in  the  street. 
I  know  of  all  the  ill-used  men, 

That  I'm Why,  what  a  charming  gown  ! 

I'm  not  so  very  wretched  when 

My  Country  Cousin  comes  to  Town. 

Punch. 


AWAKE. 


Rise  up,  rise  up,  O  dreamer ! 

The  eastern  sky  is  red  ; 
The  trumpet's  note  is  calling. 

The  storm  is  overhead. 


Down  in  the  trodden  highway 
Goes  to  and  fro  the  crowd; 

About  the  market-places 
The  tumult  waxes  loud. 


And  all  around  are  pressing, 
Darkness  l>ehind,  before, 

Souls  low  and  heavy-laden 
In  struggle  sad  and  sore. 


These  are  thine  own,  thy  nearest. 
For  this  brief  human  space  ; 

Break  not  thy  bonds  before-time, 
Nor  spurn  the  earth-bound  place. 

For  over-sweet  is  slumber 

So  near  the  dawn  of  day ; 
Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 

The  signals  seem  to  say. 

O  Christ !  whose  hour  of  coming 

The  stars  of  morning  keep. 
Let  me  be  found  to  meet  thee, 
Waking,  and  not  asleep. 
Spectator.  H.  £.   H.  KiNa 


A    MUSICIAN. 


It  was  breathed  in  the  blithesome  dajrs  of 

youth  — 
This  wish  of  mine — but  in  very  truth 
I  was  ignorant  of  its  deep  portent. 
Nor  ever  I  dreamed  in  my  wayward  bent 
Of  the  needful  teaching  God  has  senL 
I  to  be  a  musician  !     Alas  ! 
For  the  weary  years  to  circle  and  pass. 
Ere  God's  training  was  ended,  and  I  might 

take 
An  honored  place  for  his  dear  sake. 

Little  wot  I,  as  the  years  went  on. 

And  the  early  dreams  of  youth  were  gone, 

Of  all  that  was  needed  to  gain  the  goal. 

And  thus  to  complete  the  perfect  whole 

Which  is  found,  1  trow,  in  the  artist's  soul. 

Joy  is  there  and  rapture  is  there, 

And  light  from  alx)ve  to  make  all  things  fair ; 

But  the  deepest  sorrow  remains  untold. 

And  there's  grief  a  musician  alone  can  unfold. 

God  knows  in  his  infinite  tenderness 

That  to  heal  is  the  bliss  of  blessedness. 

But  they  who  heal  must  often  weep ; 

Labor  we  must  if  sweet  our  sleep  ; 

And  a  minor  cadence  must  sometimes  creep 

Into  the  life-sonata  1  plav ; 

Nor  pleasure  nor  pain  will  last  alway. 

And  sunshine  is  fairer,  if  but  a  cloud 

Its  noonday  brightness  at  times  doth  shroud. 

The  musician  is  but  an  instrument 
From  heaven  to  earth  for  a  short  time  lent. 
The  truer  the  tone,  the  tighter  the  string  — 
The  greater  the  tension,  the  sweeter  outring. 
But  the  silver  cord  will  break  at  last, 
When  the  life-sonata  is  overpast ; 
Allegro^  andante^  scherzo  —  then  fast 
As  the  final  pages  are  turned,  and  then 
God's  infinite  peace  for  the  strife  of  men. 
The  training  at  times  so  hard  to  bear 
Will  end  in  a  glorious  fruition  there  ! 
Good  Words.  H.  J.  OrMEROD, 
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THE 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ETHICS  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 


The  art  o(  biography  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  world  —  if  not  the  first,  at  least 
a  very  early  form  of  literary  composition. 
If  before  Homer  and  .Moses  there  burst 
forth  into  lyrical  lament  the  overburdened 
soul  of  the  early  homicide  who  **  slew  a 
man  to  his  woundin^;  and  a  young  man  to 
his  hurt,"  making,  before  law  bejjan,  the 
discovery  that  the  criminal  is  always  the 
most  miserable  of  all  the  sons  of  Adam 
—  his  is,  perhaps,  the  only  human  utter- 
ance which    has   preceded    story-telling : 
and   primitive   story-telling   is  always   a 
kind  of  biography.     The  ancient  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  entirely  of  this 
description.     It  concerns  itself  less  even 
with  lawgiving,  though  the  first  theory  of 
a  constitution  is  involved  in  it,  than  with 
the  records  of  the  life  of  one  man  after 
another  —  Moses,    Joshua,     David,    the 
leading  spirits  of  their  generations.     The 
art   of   the   minstrel    takes   a  somewhat 
different    development,  and    selects   the 
dramatic  incidents  which  count  most  in  a 
man^s   career,   but   still   follows  Ulysses 
through   all    his   wandering  course,   and 
leads  tiie  reader  back  through  intervening 
centuries  to  the  footprints  of  an  individ- 
ual man  across  an  undeveloped  world.     It 
is  the  same  in   the  sacred   books  of  all 
religions,  which  are  secondarily  the  store- 
house of  thought,  of  moral  injunction  and 
teaching,  but  primarily  the  records  of  the 
life  of  Drahma,  Buddha,  Mahomet.     And 
of  all  religions,  that  which  to  us  is  the  one 
entirely  divine,  the  greatest  and   purest 
inspiration  of  heaven,  what  does  our  gos- 
pel mean  but  the  biography  of  Christ,  the 
most  perfect  of  lives  and  portraitures,  so 
transcending  all  others   that   either   the 
fishermen  of  Galilee  must  have  been  men 
of  a  divine  genius,  before  which  neither 
Plato   nor   Shakespeare    could   lift   their 
heads,  or  He  whom  in  their  simplicity  they 
knew,  such  a  man  as  never  man  before  or 
after   was.      These   are  all   biographical 
works  upon  which  the  faiths  of  the  world 
are  founded.    And  so  are  those  legends 
of  the  saints  in   all   ages,   to   which  the 
affectionate    imagination   of    the    simple 
have  lent  a  thousand  embellishing  touches 
beyond    the    simplicity   of    natuic,    and 


adorned  with  garlands  of  miracles,  but 
which  hold  every  one  a  living  soul  of  hu- 
manity, a  human  life  commending  itself 
to  the  admiration,  the  instruction,  the  fol- 
lowing of  men. 

These  are  perhaps  rather  too  magnifi- 
cent  examples  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
experiences  of  an  age  which  scarcely  per- 
mits a  man  to  be  cold  in  his  grave  before 
it  turns  forth   from  his  old  drawers  and 
wardrobes  such  relics  of  his  living  per- 
sonality as  he  may  have  left  there,  and 
displays  his  vacant  clothes,  with  any  twist 
that  attitude   or  habit  may  have   lent  to 
them,  as  characteristic  of  his  soul.     And 
yet  as  the  rules   that  Titian  worked   by 
must  still  direct   the  modern  art  of  por- 
traiture, even  though  descended  into  the 
hands  of  Dick  Tinto  —  and  our  object  is 
not    to   gather  specimens  from   present 
performance,  but  rather  to  elucidate  the 
laws  by  which  the  workmen  in  this  art  of 
moral  portrait-painting  ought  to  be  guided 
—  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  go  too  high  for 
our  examples.     The   saints   and   heroes, 
however,  if  we  believe  what  is  now  told  us 
on  every  side,  were   neither  heroic  nor 
saintly  to  their  valets,  and  it  might  have 
been,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  quite  pos- 
sible to  deprive  us  of  every  noble  name 
that  now  gives  lustre  to  humanity,  and  to 
leave  Jthe  past  as  naked  of  all  veneration 
or   respect  as  is  the  present.     That  fine 
St.  George,  who  has  given  an  emblem  of 
spotless  valor  and  conquest  over  the  im- 
pure image  of  fleshly  lust  and  cruelty  to 
two  great  nations  —  he  who  tilts  against 
his  dragon  with  such  concentrated,  grave 
enthusiasm  in  that   little   chapel   on  the 
Venice    Canal,   which    Mr.    Ruskin    has 
made  one  of  the  shrines  to  which  we  all 
goon  pilgrimages  —  turns  out,  they  say, 
to  have  been  an  army  contractor,  furnish- 
ing the  shoddy  of  his  time  to  the  commis- 
sariat ;  and  a  great  deal  the  better  we  all 
are  for   that   exquisite   discovery.      And 
St.  Francis  was  a  dirty,  little,  half-witted 
fanatic,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  a  vulgar  im- 
postor with  a  big  wart,  and  Luther  a  fat 
priest,  who  wanted  to  marry.     How  many 
more  could  we  add  to  the  list  ?  till  at  the 
end  nobody  would  be  left  towards  whom 
we  could  look  with  any  sentiment  more 
reverent  than  that  which  we  feel  for  our 
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greengrocer.  That  this  is  not  the  true 
sentiment  of  humanity,  nor  in  accord  with 
any  law  of  natural  right  and  wrong,  must 
be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer, 
and  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  discover  what  are  the  tenets 
on  this  subject  which  ought  to  guide  the 
artist,  and  which  commend  themselves  to 
the  impartial  sense  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
unconfessed  cynicism  in  the  common 
mind  as  respects  matters  within  its  prac- 
tical range  and  immediate  vicinity,  there 
is  something  underlying  this  of  a  nobler 
strain,  which  does  not  permit  even  the 
man  who  doubts  his  neighbor's  motives, 
and  thinks  the  worst  of  his  actions,  to 
refuse  a  higher  justice  to  those  who  stand 
apart  on  the  vantage-ground  of  age  or 
distance.  Man  is  more  just,  more  char- 
itable than  men  ;  and  an  appeal  from  the 
individual  to  the  general  is  a  privilege 
which  we  all  seek  instinctively,  and  in 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  our  in- 
stinct is  justi6ed. 

In  this  investigation  we  are  met  at  once 
by  a  rule  universally  respected  and  very 
generally  acquiesced  in  —  the  first  and 
broadest  expression  of  natural  feeling 
towards  our  contemporaries  who  are 
dead,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  entirely  justified  by  the 
instincts  of  human  nature  than  this.  In 
the  hush  of  the  death-chamber,  by  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  there  is  even  a  sort  of 
benevolent  fiction  which  comes  naturally 
to  our  lips  and  to  our  thoughts,  so  that 
not  only  do  we  say  nothing  that  is  not 
good  of  the  dead,  but  we  go  further,  and 
during  that  moment  in  which  judgment  is 
suspended,  do  actually  take  the  most 
charitable  view  of  him,  and  find  explana- 
tions for  what  is  doubtful  in  his  conduct, 
which  would  not  satisfy  us  either  before 
or  after.  Thus  the  French  custom  of  a 
speech  over  a  man's  grave  becomes  nec- 
essarily, instinctively,  an  ilo^^f*  That  it 
should  be  anything  else  would  outrage 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  If  we  cannot 
praise  we  are  silent,  by  a  law  of  nature 
more  strong  than  any  written  law,  and 
shrink  as  from  a  blow  if  any  unnatural 
voice  is  raised  in  disapproval.     This,  how- 


any  case  to  biography.  The  sentiment  of 
the  death-chamber  is  one  thing,  the  judg- 
ment of  history  another.  When  we  speak 
of  the  dead  we  mean  our  own  contempo* 
raries,  those  who  have  gone  along  with 
us  through  the  conflicts,  and  probably 
competed  with  us  in  the  rivalries,  of  life. 
The  personages  of  previous  generations 
are  not  in  this  sense  the  dead  at  all. 
They  have  passed  through  that  period  of 
softened  regard,  and  are  now  beyond  all 
such  temporary  courtesies,  permanent  fig- 
ures upon  the  clear  horizon  of  the  past. 
It  is  one  of  the  mysterious  qualities  of 
human  nature  that,  though  we  all  share 
the  natural  awe  of  that  extraordinary  and 
unfathomed  wonder  of  death  to  which  we 
are  in  our  turn  universally  subject,  yet  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  the  effects  of 
it  as  temporary  is  equally  universal.  A 
man  who  has  been  dead  twenty  days  is 
enveloped  in  a  mystery  and  solemnity 
which  the  most  heartless  will  not  disturb. 
We  speak  of  him  with  subdued  voice,  and 
recognize  his  right  to  the  utmost  stretch 
of  tenderness  of  which  charity  is  capable, 
and  say  nothing  of  him  if  not  good.  But 
he  who  has  been  dead  twenty  years,  has, 
as  it  were,  emerged  from  death  altogether. 
He  has  been,  and  to  our  senses  is,  no 
longer ;  but  the  mystery  and  awe  have 
departed,  and  he  is  restored  to  the  cheer- 
ful atmosphere  of  common  day,  though 
of  a  day  that  is  past.  It  is  probable  that 
we  know  him  better  than  in  his  lifetime, 
when  he  brushed  shoulders  with  us,  and 
we  found  him  now  in  one  mood,  now  an- 
other, but  could  not,  so  near  were  we,  ever 
gel  him  in  perspective,  or  divine  what  he 
was  thinking  about,  even  while  he  walked 
with  us  by  the  common  way.  We  saw 
the  best  of  him,  or  we  saw  the  worst  of 
him,  but  we  never  saw  all  of  him.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  emerges  out  of  that 
close  vicinity  and  neighborhood,  and  rises 
greater,  smaller,  as  it  may  be,  but  at  last 
complete  in  the  perfection  of  an  atmo- 
sphere which  no  new  events  can  disturb. 
To  say  nothing,  if  not  what  is  good,  of  a 
man  in  this  monumental  position,  would 
be  a  foolishness  beyond  even  the  foolish- 
ness of  human  kind.  Biography  would  in 
that   case  become   a   senseless  series  of 


ever,  is  not  a  rule  which  can  be  applied  in  i  ^ioj^es^  in  which  all  character  and  individ- 
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uality  would  be  lost ;  for  praise  is  the  dull- 
est of  all  expressions  of  feeling,  just  as  a 
round  of  unbroken  happiness  is  dull,  and 
there  is  little  or  noihinoj  to  say  about 
those  who  do  well  all  their  lives  and 
neither  offend  nor  suffer.  Thus  it  is  at 
once  false  in  art  and  in  nature  to  apply 
this  proverb  beyond  the  immediate  period 
of  the  conclusion,  when  all  hearts  are  soft, 
and  every  man  who  is  not  a  monster  re- 
ceives from  his  race  a  natural  tribute  of 
sympathy  at  least,  if  not  of  rej^ret. 

That  it  continues,  however,  largely  to 
influence  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it 
falls  to  write  the  records  of  men's  lives,  is 
due  to  various  very  simple  causes.  When 
this  is  done  by  a  wife  or  a  child,  natural 
affection  and  family  pride  unite  to  make 
such  a  result  almost  inevitable.  They 
know  more  about  their  subject,  and  they 
know  less,  than  any  stranger.  It  is  a 
rare  gift,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  fathom  the 
characters  of  those  most  dear  to  us,  and 
we  doubt  much  whether  it  is  a  very  desir- 
able one.  They  are  to  us  not  men  and 
women  in  the  first  place,  but  father  and 
mother,  husband  or  brother,  a  portion 
of  ourselves.  To  judge  their  actions  at 
any  crisis  of  their  lives  is  as  difficult  as 
to  judge  our  own,  and  disturbed  by  the 
same  perception  of  all  the  trifling  motives 
that  come  in  to  interfere  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  greater,  which  confuses  us  in 
our  own  case ;  and  to  judge  unfavorably 
would  be  an  act  of  natural  impiety  which 
would  outrage  the  reader  as  well  as  the 
reverence  due  to  the  closest  ties  of  hu- 
manity. Impartiality  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  scarcely  to  be  desired,  in  such  a  case ; 
and  it  would  be  a  greater  harm  to  man- 
kind if  a  son,  much  less  a  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, were  capable  of  setting  forth  the 
darker  shades  in  the  character  of  the 
father,  than  the  proportionate  gain  of  a 
complete  and  well-balanced  picture  could 
be  to  the  world.  Such  is  by  far  the 
larger  class  of  biographies  ;  they  are  writ 
ten  in  the  shadow  of  tlie  great  event, 
which  has  separated  from  the  writer  the 
man  from  whom,  perhaps,  he  derives 
consequence,  the  most  notable  person  of 
the  family,  the  most  beloved  friend.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  criticise  or  judge,  he 
records  ;  and  as  all  things  small  and  great 


are  important  to  his  affectionate  recollec- 
tion, he  crowds  the  annals  with  detail 
and  explanation,  or  accumulates  every 
scrap  of  writing  which  fell  from  that  pen, 
and  every  word,  however  trifling,  which 
dropped  from  those  lips,  in  fond  unnec- 
essary fulness,  though  skimming  lightly 
over  every  dubious  point,  and  leaving  us 
without  guidance  or  enlightenment  where 
elucidation  is  most  required.  And  while 
we  regret  we  can  scarcely  censure  such  a 
principle;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  son  to 
set  forth  his  father's  faults,  still  less  that 
of  a  wife  to  unfold  the  imperfections 
which,  perhaps,  she  is  all  the  more  jeal- 
ous of  revealing  because  fully  conscious 
of  them,  and  perhaps,  more  happy,  has 
never  discovered.  It  is  not  from  such 
witnesses  that  we  can  expect  the  uncol- 
ored  chronicle  of  absolute  truth. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  must  be 
said,  though  with  at  once  less  excuse 
and  a  better  reason,  for  the  disciple-biog- 
rapher whose  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
is  of  a  different  kind,  yet  for  whom  we 
feel  a  sympathy  almost  more  strong  than 
that  with  which  we  regard  the  family 
exposition  of  a  great  name.  He  whom 
the  character  and  work  of  another  so 
captivates,  that  he  is  ready  to  be  his 
champion  and  defender  in  all  the  con- 
flicts that  may  rise  around  him,  and  defy 
the  world  on  behalf  of  his  hero,  concili- 
ates our  regard  for  himself  in  affording 
us  proof  of  so  generous  a  devotion,  and 
for  his  subject  by  making  it  apparent 
that  one  man  at  least  cordially  believes 
in  him.  The  disciple's  defence  is  usu- 
ally even  warmer  than  the  son's  ;  for  he 
is  better  aware  what  are  the  objections, 
and  knows  that  he  cannot  be  permitted 
to  ignore  them,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
adoration  establishes  his  strongest  bas- 
tions where  the  natural  defences  are 
most  weak.  He  who  formulated  hero 
worship  as  one  of  the  creeds,  adopted 
this  system  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  never 
is  more  hot  and  fiery  for  his  gruesome 
hero,  than  at  points  upon  which  other  writ- 
ers, less  thorough,  would  give  up  Fred- 
erick. The  enthusiast-biographer  gives 
nothing  up.  If  he  makes  a  demigod  of 
his  subject  when  right,  he  deifies  him 
altogether  when  wrong,  and  forces  his 
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errors  upon  the  world  as  virtues  too  daz- 
zling to  be  understood,  with  a  determina- 
tion which  no  evidence  can  shake.  Not 
only  does  he  say  nothincr  if  not  good,  but 
he  turns  with  the  adroitest  partisanship 
the  evil  itself  into  a  heroic  adaptation  of 
the  instruments  of  evil  to  a  good  purpose, 
and  will  rather  affront  the  world  to  its 
face  with  high  scorn,  as  unworthy  to  hear 
of  and  incapable  of  understanding  a  char- 
acter so  elevated,  than  allow  that  there  is 
a  speck  on  the  sun  of  his  idolatry.  Such 
passionate  interest  and  appreciation  carry 
us  away  ;  the  warmth,  the  generosity,  the 
devotion,  give  of  themselves  a  certain 
greatness  to  the  subject.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve of  him  that  he  could  be  put  on  such 
a  platform  without  some  natural  worthi- 
ness, some  real  claim  upon  our  admira- 
tion. Neither  Cromwell  nor  Frederick 
were  heroes  congenial  to  the  ordinary 
mind  :  even  those  who  maintained  most 
strongly  the  historical  greatness  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  were  willing  to  admit  that 
sentiment  and  romance  were  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  his  great  figure  was  not  one 
to  charm  or  attract  though  it  might  over- 
awe. And  Frederick,  called  the  Great, 
was  a  still  less  likely  object  of  popular 
admiration.  Yet  we  were  all  dragged  at 
the  chariot  wheels  of  these  conquerors, 
making  protests,  perhaps,  that  were 
scarcely  audible  in  the  roar  of  the  royal 
progress,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  were 
compelled  to  approve  of  everything  so 
long  as  the  spell  lasted,  and  found  that 
even  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  even  Sile- 
sia, instead  of  crimes  upon  which  charity 
itself  could  do  nothing  but  drop  a  veil, 
were  but  additional  glories  on  the  hero's 
crest,  deeds  for  which  our  approval,  our 
applause,  were  challenged,  as  a  sort  of 
test  of  our  own  capability  of  judging. 
There  is  something  grand  in  the  impetus 
of  such  enthusiasm  as  this.  It  takes 
away  the  reader's  breath  ;  it  casts  dull 
justice  into  the  shade,  as  a  sort  of  hum- 
drum and  unheroic  quality,  judging  by 
line  and  measure,  incapable  of  the  greater 
inspirations  of  a  heroic  code.  The  re- 
sult may  not  indeed  be  permanent,  but  it 
is  overwhelming  while  it  lasts. 

It  might  afford  a  cynic  amusement  to 
consider  upon  whom  the  great  contem- 
porary example  of  an  opposite  class  of 
biography  has  been  exercised.  The  en- 
thusiast-biographer passes  away,  and  his 
system  with  him.  It  is  not  a  true  system ; 
but  there  is  a  large  and  generous  warmth 
in  it  which  appeals  to  the  universal  heart, 
and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  subjugates 


such  sympathetic  emotion  to  appeal  to; 
but  it  has  other  sentiments  less  noble  on 
its  side.  This  paradoxical  human  race, 
which  cannot  refuse  its  admiration,  its 
applause,  its  adhesion  of  sentiment,  to 
any  generous  champion,  and  whose  uni- 
versal breast  thrills  at  the  warm  touch  of 
a  genuine  enthusiasm,  is  also,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  pleased  to  be  in- 
formed that  all  goodness  is  a  pretence 
and  all  enthusiasms  hollow,  that  the  idols 
are  clay  and  the  heroes  contemptible. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  two  are  compatible,  nor  are  we 
at  all  concerned  for  the  consistency  of 
mankind.  Enthusiasm  of  the  highest  and 
cynicism  of  the  lowest  description  exist, 
we  are  aware,  in  the  same  circle,  even 
sometimes  in  the  same  mind  ;  and  the 
man  who  one  day  puts  all  his  breath  into 
one  lusty  cheer  for  the  good  and  true,  and 
acknowledges,  with  the  eloquence  of  sup- 
pressed tears  and  a  voice  quivering  with 
sympathy,  any  noble  appeal  to  his  emo- 
tions, will  send  forth  peals  of  laughter  the 
next  on  the  discovery  that  the  hero  is  a 
humbug  and  that  he  has  been  cheated  out 
of  his  sympathy.  Perhaps  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  finding  out  that,  after  all,  no 
one  is  so  much  elevated  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  as  the  idealist  would  have  us 
believe,  is  a  more  widely-spread  sentiment 
than  any  other.  Even  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  so  unworthy  a  feeling  are 
moved  by  it.  We  are  so  conscious  of  a 
lower  strain  ourselves,  so  well  aware  that 
the  higher  mood  is  temporary  in  us,  and 
that  even  from  the  height  of  an  occasional 
elevation  we  drop  into  selfishness  and 
stupidity,  by  some  dismal  law  of  gravita- 
tion which  we  have  little  power  and  per- 
haps less  will  to  resist,  that  it  consoles  us 
to  find  others  no  better  than  ourselves. 
It  is  from  this  sentintent,  no  doubt,  that 
all  the  developments  of  scandal-monger- 
ing  take  their  origin  :  we  do  not  say  of 
gossip,  which  is  not  necessarily  scandal, 
and  may  have  a  kinder  source  in  the  in- 
alienable human  interest  in  everything 
that  illustrates  our  common  life.  The 
cynic  principle,  as  applied  to  biography, 
is,  however,  to  the  credit  of  human  na- 
ture, of  far  more  rarity  than  that  of  the 
enthusiast.  Perhaps  this  fact  gives  it, 
when  it  appears,  the  greater  power.  But 
there  is  a  difficulty  at  the  very  outset  in 
explaining  what  motive  a  writer  can  have 
in  choosing  as  his  subject  a  character  of 
which  his  moral  estimate  is  very  low. 
Friends  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  love 
without  approving ;  and  it  cannot  be  ques- 


the  judgment.    The  opposite  plan  has  no  |  tioned  that  the  prodigal  in  a  family,  the 
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black  sheep  in  a  ^oup  of  companions,  is 
very  often  the  individual  whom  the  others 
regard  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  But 
in  most  cases  their  faults  are  those  of 
youth ;  they  produce  almost  invariably 
tragic  consequences,  and  they  are  often 
compatible  with  qualities  so  genial  and 
lovable  that  the  judgment  refuses  to  con- 
demn, and  the  heart  clings  to  the  victims 
of  their  own  folly,  those  who  themselves 
arc  the  greatest  sufferers  by  their  imper- 
•  fections.  Save  in  such  instances  as  these, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  biographer,  himself  a  man  of  intellect 
and  character,  should  voluntarily  seek  the 
society  living,  or  devote  himself  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  life  when  ended,  of  a 
warped  and  gloomy  soul,  whose  temper  is 
odious  to  him,  and  whose  defects  he  sees 
in  the  clearest  light.  The  meaning  of  the 
enthusiast's  work  is  simple,  but  not  that 
of  the  detractor.  We  ask  ourselves. 
What  is  its  motive?  Is  it  a  cynic's  grat- 
ification in  proving  that  to  be  the  *'  wisest, 
meanest"  of  mankind  is  possible  to  more 
than  one  historical  personage,  and  that 
DO  one  can  be  more  petty  and  miserable 
than  he  who  is  most  great?  Is  it  a  pleas- 
ure in  associating  moral  deformity  with 
genius,  and  showing,  in  one  who  has 
strongly  demanded  veracity  as  a  condition 
of  life,  a  character  ignoble  and  untrue? 
These  are  questions  somewhat  apart  from 
the  question  we  set  out  by  asking,  Wheth- 
er a  work  executed  in  this  spirit  can  fulfil 
the  true  objects  of  biography?  But  they 
are  inevitable  questions.  Impartially,  the 
cynical  record  is  no  more  biography,  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  is  the 
enthusiast's;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  be  impartial  in  such  a  discussion,  and 
we  must  add  that,  according  to  all  our 
capabilities  of  jiid;^injj,  it  is  less  so.  For 
the  enthusiast  by  turns  justifies  himself 
by  discovering  the  latent  nobleness  of  a 
man  whose  motives  have  been  miscon- 
strued, and  at  all  times  is  likely  to  serve 
the  ends  of  justice  better  by  thinking  the 
best,  than  he  can  ever  do  who  thinks  the 
worst.  For  it  is  more  often  in  perform- 
ance than  in  intention  that  men  go  astray. 
Save  in  I  lie  very  worst  cases  there  is  a 
certain  ideal,  a  shaping  of  better  things 
in  the  mind,  which  love  divines,  but 
which  hate,  dulling  the  finest  insight,  is 
unconscious  of.  We  all  set  out  with  a 
better  intention  than  our  performance 
comes  up  to,  and  our  defender  is  at  all 
times  more  nearly  right  than  our  de- 
tractor. 

Neither  of  the  two,  however,  attain  the 
true  objects  of  biography,  which  are  two- 


fold —  for  the  individual  and  for  the  world. 
In  both  cases  the  biographer  holds   an 
ofHce  of  high  trust  and  responsibility.    In 
all  likelihood,  if  he  is  at  all  equal  to  his 
subject,  permanent  public  opinion  will  be 
fixed,  or  at  all  events  largely  influenced, 
by  the  image  he  sets  before  it.     It  will  be 
his  to  determine   how  far  the    man   of 
whom  he  writes  carried  out  his  own  creed, 
and  was  worthy  of  his  greatness,  or  de- 
parted from  the  ideal  which  he  set  up  for 
others,  yet  was  indifferent  to  in  his  own 
person.    A  mere  record  of  facts  will  not 
satisfy  either  the  reader  or  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  writer  ought  to  work. 
He  is  expected  to  enable  us  to  surmount 
or  to  correct  such  momentary  impressions 
as  we  may  have  taken  up  from  chance  en- 
counter with  his  subject,  and  to  give  guid- 
ance and  substance  to  such  divinations  of 
character  or  life  as  we  may  have  gleaned 
from  the  public  occurrences  in  which  he 
was  involved,  or  the  works  he  has  left  be- 
hind.    While  we  stand  without,  eager  to 
gain  a  glimpse  through  an  open  door  or 
window  of  the  object  of  our  interest,  he 
is  within,  in  the  very  sanctuary,  free  to 
examine  everything;    and   he  is    conse- 
'quently  bound  to  spare  no  pains  in  elicit- 
ing that  truth  which  is  something  more 
and  greater  than  fact,  which  it  is  possible 
even  may  be  almost  contradictory  in  its 
development,  and  which  is  of  far  greater 
permanent  importance  than  any  mere  oc- 
currence.    In  every  portrait  the  due  value 
of  differing  surfaces  and  textures  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  we  must  be  made 
to  perceive  which  is  mere  drapery  and  ap- 
parel, and  which  the  structure  of  the  in- 
dividual beneath.     If  this  is  true  of  the 
pictured  history  which  represents  but  one 
movement  and  one  pose,  it  is  much  more 
true  of  the  whole  course  and  progress  of 
a  life,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  literary 
workman  to  set   forth,  not  according   to 
momentary  and  easily  recognized  tricks  of 
manner,  but  according  to  the  real  scope 
and  meaning  which  pervade  and  inspire 
it.     That  which  is  accidental,  and  due  to 
the  force  of  circumstances,  is  thus  on  a 
different  plan  from  that  which  is  funda- 
mental.   The  most  patient  may  be  subject 
to  a  burst  of  passion,  which,  seen  uncon- 
nected with  the  rest  of  his  life,  would  give 
a  general  impression  of  it,  in  reality  quite 
false,  though    momentarily   true.      Thus 
Moses,  the  meekest  of  men,  might  possi- 
bly be  known  to  the  carping  Jew  by  the 
one   act    of    scornful   impatience    which 
marred  his  public  life,  rather  than  by  all 
the  long-suffering  with  which  he  endured 
the  cootinual  vagaries  of  his  stiff-necked 
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people.  Nor  is  it  less  easy  to  disentangle 
the  character  from  the  little  web  of  petty 
susceptibilities  which  often,  to  the  cur- 
sory observer,  throw  a  mist  over  the  most 
generous  and  noble  spirit.  The  biog- 
rapher must  be  in  no  respect  cursory.  It 
is  his  business  to  preserve  us  from  being 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  still  more 
to  guard  himself' from  superficial  impres- 
sions. And  if  he  is  unfortunately  com- 
pelled, by  evidence  which  he  cannot 
resist,  to  form  an  unexpectedly  unfavor- 
able judgment,  it  is  the  merest  common- 
place of  honorable  feeling  to  say  that  the 
roost  scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  in 
testing  that  evidence,  and  that  anything 
that  is  mere  opinion  must  be  discarded 
and  left  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Towards  the  world  his  duties  are 
scarcely  less  important.  To  give  an  erro- 
neous impression  of  any  man,  living  or 
dead,  to  the  mind  of  his  country  and  gen- 
eration, is  the  greatest  of  social  sins. 
But  the  living  may  outlive  every  misrep- 
resentation;  and  the  most  unpardonable 
offender  in  this  respect  is  the  man  who 
persuades  a  whole  community  into  injus- 
tice towards  the  dead.  Without  even  going 
so  far  as  this,  a  biographer  has  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  legitimate  and  noble  in- 
terest which  mankind  takes  in  every  man 
sufficiently  distinct  in  character  or  genius 
as  to  have  identified  himself  from  the 
crowd,  and  that  prying  curiosity  which 
loves  to  investigate  circumstances,  and 
thrust  itself  into  the  sanctuaries  of  in- 
dividual feeling.  The  question  of  how 
far  the  world  should  be  allowed  to  pene- 
trate into  those  sanctuaries,. and  to  invade 
the  privacy  which  every  soul  has  a  right 
to  guard  for  itself,  is  one  in  which  the 
delicacy  of  his  perceptions  and  that  good 
taste  of  the  heart,  which  no  artificial 
standard  can  supply,  will  be  severely 
tested. 

There  is  a  kind  of  heroic  candor  and 
impartiality  belonging  to  the  early  ages  of 
history  which  cannot  well  be  emulated  in 
our  more  intricate  condition  of  society. 
The  biography  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
model  ofthis  primative  method.  As  soon 
as  the  primeval  age,  in  which  we  see 
darkly  men  as  trees  walking,  gigantic  fig- 
ures faintly  perceptible,  in  a  dim  largeness 
of  existence  unlike  ours,  is  over,  how 
clearly  and  with  what  complete  human 
consistence  does  the  wonderful  history 
of  Israel,  the  wandering  nation,  begin 
in  the  great  figure  of  Abraham  setting 
out  upon  his  journey  in  nomadic  free- 
dom, not  knowing  where  he  is  going, 
his  fiocks  and  herds  trudging  behind,  his 
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beautiful  wife  wrapped  in  her  veil,  yet 
not  so  closely  but  that  King  Abimelech 
sees  her;  and  the  patriarch  betrays  a 
weakness,  which,  had  he  been  a  modera 
would  have  been  either  concealed  or  ex- 
cused, or  brought  against  him,  with  a 
babble  of  contending  tongues.  Neither 
this  divergence  nor  any  other  does  the 
ancient  Scripture  leave  out.  There  is  no 
explanation,  no  softening  down.  The 
man  was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  a  good 
man,  the  best  man  of  his  time,  the  friend 
of  God,  a  most  noble  human  personage; 
and  yet  there  was  a  moment  when  his 
courage  and  integrity  failed  him.  The 
primitive  writer  does  not  separate  this 
event  from  the  context,  or  apologize  for  it, 
or  represent  it  as  the  object  of  a  lifelong 
repentance.  He  records  it  precisely  as 
he  records  the  arrival  of  the  three  won- 
derful guests,  whom  Abraham,  standing 
in  the  cool  evening  at  his  tent  door,  per- 
ceives to  be  more  than  men.  The  one 
scene  and  the  other  are  set  before  us  with 
equal  brevity,  without  hesitation  in  the 
one  case  or  vainglory  in  the  other,  in  the 
clear  setting  of  those  Oriental  skies  and 
desert  scenes.  The  patriarch  had  his 
faults ;  they  stand  there  as  they  happened, 
like  his  virtues,  no  one  asking  pardon  or 
attempting  to  account  for  them.  Moses, 
too,  the  great  prophet,  the  chosen  guide 
and  lawgiver,  he  who  talked  with  God, 
and  brought  the  shining  tables  of  the  law 
out  of  heaven,  and  reflected  in  his  own 
dazzling  countenance  the  glories  he  had 
seen,  neither  of  him  is  there  any  picture 
of  perfection.  Sometimes  his  heart  fails 
him,  sometimes  he  is  presumptuous  and 
arrogant,  though  the  most  patient  of  men. 
His  sudden  passion,  his  brag  of  that 
power  which  is  not  his  but  God's,  are  told 
like  the  rest,  plainly,  without  shrinking 
and  without  exaggeration.  David  is  made 
up  of  faults,  a  man  out  of  date,  belonging 
rather  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  to  that 
primitive  time,  full  of  generosities  and 
chivalrous  traits,  but  also  full  of  guile 
when  necessity  or  inclination  moves  him, 
of  hot  and  undisciplined  passions,  of  love 
and  self-indulgence,  redeemed  only  by 
that  openness  to  conviction,  that  self- 
abasement  and  impassioned  penitence, 
which  arc  "after  God's  own  heart.'*  Not 
one  word  of  excuse  for  all  these  evil  deeds 
says  the  primitive  impartial  record.  His 
crime,  his  grief,  his  punishment,  are  all 
before  us  to  speak  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  moralist  to  say,  *'  These  were  the 
manners  of  his  time."  All  is  set  down  as 
it  happened,  for  our  judgment.  We  see 
the  man  of  impulse  moved   by  a  toucb, 
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with  all  his  senses  keen  and  unbridled ; 
loving,  sinning,  repenting,  yet  with  some- 
thing gracious  about  him  that  wins  all 
hearts ;  letting  his  enemy  go  with  high 
generosity,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of 
sleep  and  weariness;  pouring  out  before 
the  Lord,  in  an  outburst  of  noble  and 
grateful  emotion,  that  pitcher  of  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  had 
been  bought  at  the  peril  of  men's  lives, 
and  was  so  precious  a  draught  for  him. 
The  story  is  absolutely  impartial,  nothing 
hid,  nothing  unduly  dwelt  upon,  the  one 
part  balancing  with  the  other.  Such  im- 
partiality is  incompatible  with  modern 
manners.  Had  such  an  episode  as  that 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite  occurred  in  the  life 
of  any  modern  general,  how  sedulously 
would  one  class  of  historians  have  con- 
cealed or  slurred  it  over,  how  bitterly 
another  dragged  it  forth  and  put  it  in  the 
front  of  every  other  incident  of  his  life! 
It  would  have  called  forth  a  little  litera- 
ture of  its  own ;  the  apologists  discover- 
ing a  hundred  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  believed  at  all,  or  why  it  should  be 
considered  a  just  and  generous  way  of 
dealing  with  a  man  who  had  deserved  a 
worse  fate ;  while  the  assailants  made  it 
the  chief  incident  of  his  career,  and  dis- 
missed all  public  services,  all  private 
qualities,  as  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed 
in  comparison  with  such  a  crime.  The 
Bible  historian  does  neither;  he  tells  us 
the  tale,  the  temptation-,  the  retribution, 
in  brief  but  full  detail  —  the  beautiful 
wanton  on  the  housetop,  the  doomed  sol- 
dier in  the  front  of  the  battle,  the  king,  in 
all  the  flush  of  success,  confronted  by  the 
stern  prophet  with  his  parable.  Nothing 
could  be  more  succinct  yet  more  graphic. 
The  historian  will  "nothing  extenuate,'* 
neither  will  he  "set  down  aught  in  mal- 
ice." When  the  incident  is  over,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  perfect  composure  to  the  next, 
without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  Such 
a  method  is  not  practicable  nowadays.  It 
was  the  more  robust  constitution  of  the 
antique  mind  which  could  go  on  again, 
calmly  wiping  away  the  past  as  if  it  had 
not  been ;  but,  though  we  cannot  attain  to 
the  serenity  of  this  state  of  mind,  there 
are  lessons  in  it  by  which  we  may  profit. 
Who  among  us  stands  more  evidently  be- 
fore the  world  than  King  David  ?  All  that 
is  written  of  him,  and  all  that  he  himself 
has  written  in  illustration  of  the  close  yet 
picturesque  narrative  elsewhere  afforded 
us,  would  go  into  a  very  small  volume : 
yet  there  is  nothing  that  is  important  left 
out.  We  have  the  picturesque  incidents 
on  which  modern  art  reckons  so  much, 


and  even,  in  some  respects,  an  analytical 
study  of  his  inner  being;  for  when  he 
stands  and  reasons  with  himself  over 
SauPs  slumbers  in  the  cave,  we  assist  at 
the  processes  of  thought  that  go  on  in  his 
rapid  mind,  and  perceive  how  much  nat- 
ural piety  and  magnanimous  impulse  there 
is  in  the  young  adventurer,  yet  how  truly 
his  romantic  generosity  serves  the  best 
purposes  of  policy.  But  all  is  told  without 
a  reflection,  without  a  moral.  No  doubt 
this  has  something  to  do  with  the  peren- 
nial attractiveness  of  the  Old  Testament 
historians.  They  are  never  exhausted; 
for  the  reflection,  the  judgment,  the  analy- 
sis, and  moral  summary  are  all  left  to  the 
reader,  whose  faculties  are  kept  in  full 
play  by  the  very  simplicity  and  primitive 
straightforwardness  of  the  tale. 

**  Speak  of  me  as  I  am,"  says  Othello, 
"nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught 
in  malice."  This  is  an  epitome  of  the 
code  which  we  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth.  But  the  mode  of  the  biographer 
of  the  period  would,  we  fear,  coincide  but 
little  with  these  instructions  were  he  to 
set  to  work  to  write  a  biography  of  the 
Moor.  Such  a  production  coula  not  be 
other  than  the  work  of  a  partisan.  There 
have  been  many  essays  upon  Othello,  and 
many  critics  have  endeavored  to  explain 
and  account  for  that  extraordinary  conver* 
sion  of  the  admiring  and  confiding  hus- 
band, the  dignified  and  courteous  general, 
whose  self-defence  is  such  a  model  of 
noble  candor  and  simplicity,  into  the  wild 
and  savage  avenger  of  his  supposed 
shame,  the  miserable  man  whose  very 
soul  is  jaundiced  by  suspicion.  It  is  a 
change  which  will  always  remain  inexpli- 
cable; for  Iago*s  arguments,  however 
skilful,  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  such 
an  effect,  and  but  for  the  glamor  of 
Shakespeare,  we  should  dare  to  doubt 
whether  such  a  transformation  could  have 
been.  The  poet  does  not  condescend  to 
argue,  nor  does  he  appear  tven  to  have 
foreseen  the  difficulty.  But  were  Othello 
a  man  of  today  he  would  not  leave  his 
character,  with  so  easy  a  mind,  in  the 
hands  of  his  historian.  The  biographer 
would  be  nothing  if  not  a  partisan.  He 
would  enlarge  upon  Brabantio's  bitter 
words,  till  there  should  not  be  a  vestige 
left  us  of  the  spotless  image  of  that  gen- 
tle lady,  married  to  the  Moor,  who  has 
commanded  all  our  hearts.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  make  such  a  picture 
of  the  swart  savage,  half-civilized  and 
dangerous,  in  whom  all  tigerish  impulses 
were  but  suspended,  ready  to  leap  into 
ferocious  life,  as  the  critic  sometimes  fan- 
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cies  in  his  bewilderment,  but  Shake- 
speare never  drew.  On  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  consciousness  of  the  catas- 
trophe would  color  all  his  thou<2;hts,  and 
everything  would  be  set  down  in  malice, 
and  strained  to  account  for  it.  (For  mal- 
ice let  us  read  a  theory,  for  the  biographer 
who  destroys  a  reputation  does  not  neces- 
sarily do  so  out  of  any  evil  intention.) 
And  thus  the  fine  problem  which  supreme 
genius  leaves  to  us  to  settle  in  our  own 
way,  and  which  excites  our  interest  and 
sympathies  more  than  any  other,  the 
never  failing  mystery  by  which  a  group  of 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  are  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  fate,  and  driven  into  a 
tragic  complication  of  crime  and  misery 
without  any  agency  of  their  own  —  the 
favorite  subject  of  tragedy  —  will  be 
worked  out  into  an  endless  discussion  of 
motives  and  tendencies,  and  Othello  no 
longer  know  himself  under  the  host  of 
imaginary  details,  with  which  his  story  is 
extenuated  or  unkindly  set  down. 

Such  an  exercise  of  the  faculties  may 
be  harmless  in  the  world  of  imagination, 
but  it  is  disastrous  when  it  is  employed 
upon  the  facts  of  real  life;  and  we  must 
add  that  the  biographer  must  use  his 
imagination  only  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
sympathies,  and  as  giving  him  the  power 
of  realizing  the  position  of  his  hero,  and 
putting  himself  in  his  place;  and  that  he 
must  violate  no  law  of  testimony,  and  call 
no  unfair  witnesses,  such  as  are  debarred 
by  nature  and  the  common  sentiment  of 
humanity.  A  barrister  who  has  to  defend 
a  man's  character  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  law  is  not  more  bound  to  use  legiti- 
mate means  and  approved  testimony  than 
the  historian,  to  whom  is  absolutely  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  reputation,  the  as- 
pect with  which  he  shall  stand  and  en- 
counter the  gaze  of  coming  generations. 
Were  the  advocate  to  call  the  gossips  of  a 
fireside  coterie,  and  bring  forward  the 
disjecta  mrmbra  of  a  waste-paper  basket, 
the  judge  would  call  him  to  order,  the  jury 
would  make  indignant  protestations,  the 
omnipotent  solicitor  banish  him  ever 
after  from  his  confidence.  But  the  biog- 
rapher is  all  the  more  deeply  responsible, 
since,  in  his  case,  there  is  no  authorita- 
tive voice  to  check  his  proceedings;  the 
great  jury  of  the  public  is  too  vast,  too 
irresponsible,  too  inditierent,  to  afford  any 
serious  opposition,  and  the  publisher, 
concerned  only  for  a  great  sale,  is  little 
likely  to  exercise  any  controlling  influence 
over  a  writer  who  fulfils  this  first  neces- 
sity. There  remain  only  his  brethren,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  bar,  the  competitors  of 


his  own  profession,  to  object  or  restrain, 
and  their  protests  are  but  little  effectual, 
being,  as  they  are,  without  power  or  au- 
thority, and  subject  to  imputations  of 
rivalry  and  personal  feeling.  A  success- 
ful writer  is  in  this  way  the  most  unfet- 
tered of  all  men.  The  more  unjustifiable 
his  revelations  are,  the  more  are  they 
likely  to  amuse  and  please  the  public ;  and 
he  has  this  privilege  besides,  that  no  evi- 
dence brought  against  their  justice  after- 
wards can  do  more  than  excite  a  contro- 
versy, which  the  public,  more  amused 
than  ever,  take  as  a  personal  question, 
without  in  any  great  measure  departing 
from  the  first  impression  which  the  first 
speaker  has  made.  In  a  recent  instance 
there  has  been  a  chorus  of  indignant 
voices  raised  against  the  biographer  who 
has  misused  his  advantages  and  traduced 
his  subject.  To  what  profit?  The  great 
audience,  which  is  the  ultimate  judge, 
heard  his  story  first,  which  was  a  story 
told  with  all  the  grace  and  effect  of  a  prac- 
tised writer;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  our  ob- 
jections are  made,  in  vain  that  the  very 
material  he  has  collected  contradicts  liim 
at  every  turn.  The  general  reader  is  not 
skilled  in  the  laws  of  evidence.  He  ac- 
cepts what  is  told  him,  as  he  has  a  right 
to  do.  The  squabbles  of  the  cognoscenti 
do  not  move  him.  If  he  examines  at  all 
it  is  into  the  claims  of  the  first  speaker  to 
his  faith.  And  who  can  contest  those 
claims?  They  are  indisputable.  The 
closest  of  many  friends,  the  most  trusted 
of  companions,  the  executor  of  his  hero's 
last  wishes,  is  there  any  one  who  can 
shake  his  position,  or  assert  that  he  does 
not  know?  There  is  nobody;  and  the 
public  is  perfectly  justified  when  it  ac- 
cepts the  original  witness,  and  lets  the 
rest  of  us  rave  unheeded.  Thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  biographer  carries  with  it  a 
power  which  is  almost  unrestrained,  the 
kind  of  power  which  it  is  doubly  tyran- 
nous to  use  like  a  giant.  Not  even  the 
pulpit  is  so  entirely  master;  for  we  all 
consider  ourselves  able  to  judge  in  re- 
spect to  what  the  clergyman  tells  us  ;  and 
we  have  his  materials  in  our  hands,  by 
which  to  call  him  to  account.  If  we  must 
let  him  have  his  say  at  the  moment,  it  is 
only  for  the  moment,  and  we  are  always 
ready  to  hear  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side ;  but  the  biographer  has  a  far 
more  assured  place,  and  if  he  is  not  re- 
strained by  the  strictest  limits  of  truth 
and  honor,  there  is  nothing  else  that  can 
control  him  in  heaven  or  earth. 

To  those  who  have  stepped  out  beyond 
the  ranks  of  their  fellows  it  must  thus 
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become  a  terrible  reflection,  that  they 
may  one  day  be  delivered  over  helpless 
into  the  hands  of  some  one,  who,  with  no 
power  in  the  world  to  call  him  to  account, 
will  give  what  view  he  pleases  of  their 
life  and  career  and  all  their  most  private 
relationships.  He  may  be  a  man  without 
that  power  of  penetrating  beneath  the 
surface  into  the  character  of  another, 
which  is  sympathy,  imagination,  genius, 
all  in  one.  He  may  be  one  of  those  who 
understand  only  what  is  spoken,  to  whom 
everything  has  a  rigid  interpretation,  who 
take  au  pied  de  la  Uttre  utterances  in- 
tended for  anything  rather  than  that  mat- 
ter-of-fact statement.  He  may  be  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  special  conditions 
of  another's  education  or  habits  of  living, 
and  from  his  different  point  of  view  may 
find  only  in  the  familiar  facts  entrusted 
to  him  material  for  dishonoring  a  mem- 
ory. This  may  well  give  a  sting  to  death 
among  those  who  cannot  fail  to  be  aware 
that  their  lives  will  have  an  interest  to 
mankind. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  touching, 
more  pathetic,  than  the  helplessness  of 
the  dead  in  such  a  case.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  it  will  matter  little  to  them.  How 
can  we  tell  that  it  matters  little  to  them? 
A  year,  a  month  ago,  it  would  not  have 
mattered  little  what  their  country  and 
society,  their  friends,  known  and  unknown, 
the  world,  for  which  they  lived  and  la- 
bored, thoujrht  of  them.  Had  they  imag- 
ined tliat  the  end  of  this  life  should  also 
make  an  end  of  those  friendly  thoughts 
and  warm  admirations  that  consoled  their 
concluding  days,  and  the  tender  respect- 
fulness with  which  their  name  was  spok- 
en, could  we  imagine  it  possible  that 
they  should  have  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence this  sudden  failure  of  their  reputa- 
tion ?  A  man  who  is  conscious  of  having 
left  much  behind  him  which  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die,  and  of  leaving  at 
the  same  time  no  duty  unfulfilled,  no  sin 
to  be  discovered,  no  record  which  can 
leap  to  li;>:ht  and  shame  him,  feels  him- 
self secure,  at  least  in  this,  that  he  will 
not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  posterity.  He 
may  have  been  misconceived  in  life,  but 
then  lie  will  be  righted.  Circumstances 
may  have  kept  him  in  the  background,  or 
obscured  his  fame,  but  then  there  will  be 
justice  done.  He  may  smile  even,  with 
a  melanclioly  disdain,  yet  pleasure,  to 
think  that  the  generation  to  come  will 
build  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  whom  their 
fathers  have  slain  ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  if  this  conviction  were  taken  away, 
it  would  take  much  from  the  comfort  with 


which  men  prepare  themselves  for  their 
exit  from  the  familiar  universe  and  entry 
into  the  unknown  ?  He  leaves  his  name 
to  those  that  come  after  him  with  a  confi- 
dence that  is  full  of  pathos.  Let  them 
say  what  they  will,  he  can  answer  noth- 
ing; he  cannot  explain  or  defend  himself 
out  of  his  grave;  they  may  kick  at  the 
dead  lion  who  will;  he  who  could  a  little 
while  ago  have  crushed  them  with  a  touch, 
must  now  bear  everything  without  the 
power  to  ward  off  a  single  indignity.  But 
rare  indeed  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
any  alarm  is  felt  on  this  score.  The  dy- 
ing have  full  faith  in  the  justice  that  will 
be  done  them  when  they  are  dead.  They 
are  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  all 
that  have  a  grievance  against  them,  into 
the  power  of  their  enemies,  if  they  have 
any ;  but  they  have  no  fear.  And  to  the 
credit  of  humanity,  be  it  said,  this  last 
touching  faith  in  the  goodwill  of  men  is 
scarcely  ever  without  justification.  As  a 
general  rule,  justice  may  be  calculated 
upon  over  a  grave. 

The  biographer  alone  can  interrupt  the 
operation  of  this  rule  of  natural  equity. 
He  stands,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
place  of  posterity,  for  those  who,  with  a 
touching  confidence,  thus  await  its  decis- 
ion. He  has  it  in  his  power  to  guide  the 
final  deliverance,  like  that  judge  whose 
summing  up  so  often  decides  the  verdict. 
And  hence  there  arises  a  weighty  ques- 
tion in  which  we  think  much  is  involved. 
If  a  man,  on  the  eve  of  so  important  an 
undertaking,  finds  that  the  idea  he  has 
formed  of  the  person  whose  good  name 
is  in  his  hands  is  an  unfavorable  one,  and 
that  all  he  can  do  by  telling  the  story  of 
his  life  is  to  lessen  or  destroy  that  good 
name  —  not  indeed  by  revealing  any  sys- 
tem of  hypocrisy  or  concealed  vice,  which 
it  might  be  to  the  benefit  of  public  morals 
to  expose,  but  by  an  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies  repulsive  to  the  ordi- 
nary mind  and  contradictory  of  the  vener- 
ation with  which  the  world  has  hitherto 
regarded  a  man  of  genius  —  is  it  in  such 
a  case  his  duty  to  speak  at  all  ?  Is  the 
necessity  of  producing  another  book 
among  many  so  imperative  that  the  natu- 
ral reluctance,  which  any  honorable  man 
must  feel,  to  put  forth  accusations  which 
can  only  be  answered  at  second  hand,  and 
which  the  person  principally  concerned  is 
powerless  to  reply  to,  must  be  disregard- 
ed ?  There  are  cases  of  perverted  intel- 
ligence in  which  the  detractor  does  not 
perceive  the  moral  bearing  of  the  state- 
ments he  has  to  make,  and  thus  maligns 
his  subject  without  being  sensible  of  it, 
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with  a  certain  innocence  of  mind,  perhaps 
even  glorying  in  the  shame  he  originates. 
But  this  can  scarcely  be  the  case,  except 
in  an  obtuse  understanding  and  unin- 
structed  judgment.  We  can  imagine  that 
in  such  circumstances  a  high-minded  man, 
alarmed  by  his  own  discoveries  —  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  made  after 
the  death  of  his  hero,  since  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  should  love  and  fre- 
quent, and  identify  himself  with,  a  char- 
acter of  this  description  —  would  seek 
every  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  ungra- 
cious task  set  before  him;  that  he  would, 
in  the  first  place,  anxiously  consult  every 
authoritv,  and  test  and  compare  every 
piece  of  evidence,  and  try  every  method 
of  dispelling  the  painful  shadows  which 
were  gathering  between  him  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  trust ;  and  that,  finally,  rather 
than  be  the  instrument  of  ruining  a  vir- 
tuous reputation,  and  betraying  the  secret 
weakness  of  a  man  whom  the  world  held 
in  honor,  he  would  retire  from  the  field 
altogether,  and  leave  with  a  sad  heart  the 
work  which  he  could  only  execute  in  this 
way  to  some  less  severe  moralist,  who 
might  be  able  to  throw  upon  it  a  gentler 
light.  This  is  the  view  which  we  believe 
most  good  men  would  take  of  a  position 
so  painful.  In  private  life  most  of  us 
would  rather  not  hear  new  facts  disadvan- 
tageous to  our  friends  who  are  dead,  and 
would  consider  the  publication  of  them  a 
breach  of  every  delicate  sentiment.  To 
bring  a  great  man,  who  has  lived  in  the 
common  daylight  without  reproach  during 
bis  life,  to  the  bar  of  this  world's  opinion 
after  his  death,  is  in  itself  a  painful  act. 
The  defendant  is,  in  all  cases,  silenced 
by  English  law ;  but,  at  least,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  communicating  all  the  facts 
in  his  favor  to  his  advocate,  and  furnish- 
ing explanations  of  his  conduct  for  coun- 
sel's use.  But  the  dead  have  no  such 
safeguard ;  they  have  no  longer  any  pri- 
vacy;  their  very  hearts,  like  their  desks 
and  private  drawers  and  cabinets,  can  be 
ransacked  for  evidence  to  their  disadvan 
tage.  Is  it  in  any  conceivable  case  a 
biographer*s  duty  to  do  this?  If  the 
question,  as  one  of  literary  and  social 
morals,  were  submitted  to  any  competent 
tribunal,  or  jury  of  his  peers,  the  answer, 
we  think,  would  be  unanimous.  Should 
something  more  powerful  than  any  pri- 
vate sentiment  demand  the  performance 
of  so  painful  a  duty;  should  there  exist 
other  and  darker  accusations  that  might 
be  made  were  not  these  acknowledged 
and  established,  an  argument  which  might 
perhaps  have  held  in  the  case  of  Byron, 


for  instance ;  should  the  scandal  be  so 
great  that  investigation  was  imperative,  — 
then  with  patience  and  care,  waiting  till 
the  fumes  of  passion  had  died  away,  and 
every  privilege  of  perspective  had  been 
attained,  the  work  should  be  done.  But 
if  there  were  no  such  necessity,  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  could  be  compelled  to 
criminate  his  friend,  or  to  soil  an  estab- 
lished reputation  entrusted  to  his  care. 
In  this  case  his  plain  duty  would  be  to 
refrain. 

We.  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on 
the  graver  side  of  a  subject  which  so 
many  recent  publications  have  brought 
forcibly  under  the  consideration  of  all 
men,  and  specially  of  those  of  the  lit- 
erary profession.  But  there  are  also  ques- 
tions involved  of  less  solemnity,  which 
still  should  not  be  passed  over  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  duties  of  a  writer  of  biog- 
raphy. We  remember  being  consulted 
upon  one  such  work,  in  which  a  mass  of 
original  letters,  in  the  very  autograph  of 
the  subject  of  the  memoir,  were  shovelled 
up  entire  into  the  printer's  hands  with  an 
inconceivable  disrespect,  and  all  the  su- 
perfluity inevitable  in  such  indiscriminate 
publication.  The  writer  in  this  case 
meant  only  to  do  his  work  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  contrived  to  make  two  large  volumes 
thus  out  of  a  life  with  no  events  in  it, 
which  might  have  been  treated  advan- 
tageously in  a  small  octavo.  Such  has 
been  the  system  adopted  in  another  well- 
known  instance,  where  the  careless  jot- 
tings of  a  diary  have  been  swept  up  with 
hasty  hands  and  thrust  into  the  respecta- 
ble text,  affording  a  curious  and  comical 
reminder  to  the  reader  of  a  former  popu- 
lar conception  of  the  hero,  and  certain 
well-known  tendencies  in  his  character 
which  the  well-intentioned  biographer 
would  have  been  the  last  willingly  to  recall. 
Such  unintentional  betrayal  arises  how- 
ever, no  doubt,  from  a  certain  opacity  of 
intellect,  and  is  consequently  not  a  fault  so 
much  as  a  mistake,  which  would  be  laugh- 
able if  it  were  not  so  injurious.  It  is  not 
a  mistake,  however,  but  an  offence  against 
social  morals,  which  even  an  obtuse  mind 
cannot  make  with  impunity,  that  the  fool- 
ishness thus  imported  into  the  record  is 
calculated  to  wound  many  living  persons 
besides  discrediting  the  character  of  the 
diarist.  To  appeal  to  the  higher  morals 
in  order  to  condemn  such  a  breach  of  the 
simplest  social  code,  seems  a  waste  of 
■  force,  since  society  ought  to  be  ab!etoen« 
i  force  respect  for  its  own  rule.  There  is 
I  DO  more  favorite  imagination  in  romance 
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than  that  of  a  Palace  of  Truths  an  en- 
chanted place,  in  which  every  man  is 
compelled  to  express  his  opinion  of  his 
neighbors  with  a  candor  which  at  present 
is  used  only  to  third  parties.  But  a  book 
is  a  dangerous  medium  for  such  simple 
speakint;.  If  the  person  with  whom  you 
are  conversing  suddenly  tells  you  that 
you  are  an  empty  fool,  and  he  has  always 
thought  you  so,  you  have  at  least  the  con- 
solation that  it  is  said  to  you  only,  and 
not  to  all  your  friends  and  acquaintances. 
But  there  is  something  bewildering  in  the 
sensation,  when,  through  the  pages  of  a 
hasty  biography,  we  suddenly  hear  a  voice 
which  has  been  used  to  talk  to  us  in 
pleasanter  tones,  discoursing  audibly  to 
earth  and  heaven  in  this  simple  and  can- 
did fashion  about  us  and  our  concerns. 
The  startled  victim  feels  for  the  first  mo- 
ment as  if  he  were  an  eavesdropper,  one 
of  those  proverbial  listeners  who  never 
bear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  has  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  that  this  is  not  a 
dishonorable  action  of  which  he  is  being 
guilty  before  he  realizes  what  it  actually 
IS — an  action  perhaps  not  very  honor- 
able, but  without  blame  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  It  is  at  all  times  an  odd  ex- 
perience to  hear  ourselves  discussed  :  not 
those  who  are  our  best  friends  will  do  it 
in  a  way  entirely  pleasing  to  our  con- 
sciousness. There  is  a  something,  a  tone, 
a  smile,  perhaps  even  an  excuse,  when  we 
feel  no  excuse  to  be  necessary,  which  jars 
upon  that  absolute  sense  of  property 
which  we  have  in  ourselves.  And  the 
effect  is  proportionally  stronger  when  a 
famous  person,  on  whose  words  we  have 
often  hung,  suddenly,  and  with  startling 
composure,  begins  at  our  very  ear  to  pul>- 
lish  to  the  world  what  our  friends  say  of 
us.  The  sensation  is  still  more  startling 
than  that  with  which  we  should  receive 
the  candid  remarks  of  the  Palace  of  Truth. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  gravity  with 
which  we  would  wish  to  receive  the  stric- 
tures of  a  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
translated  into  a  better  sphere,  who  might 
indeed  admonish  us  for  our  good  with 
perfect  propriety;  but  it  is  whimsically 
like  the  old  notions  which  a  gossiping 
world  once  entertained  of  that  well-known 
personage,  and  which  we  had  put  away, 
with  all  untimely  smiles  and  nicknames, 
when  he  became  a  portion  of  the  past. 
We  feel  now  that  being  past,  he  has  no 


right  to  be  so  present;  the  position  is 
ludicrously  incongruous.  And  in  the  irri- 
tation of  the  sufferers,  and  the  amuse* 
ment  of  those  who  do  not  suffer,  there  is 
ap  element  of  irreverence,  of  disrespect, 
which  annuls  all  the  advantages  of  death. 
In  this  case  the  biographer  has  brought 
back  a  figure  of  which  we  had  altogether 
forgotten  the  comic  side,  out  of  the  nat* 
ural  deference  and  respectful  gravity  with 
which  we  were  glad  to  contemplate  him, 
into  the  atmosphere  of  Punchy  and  the 
familiarity  of  a  most  unreverential  appel- 
lation. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  this 
system  of  desecration  ?  The  most  bitter 
of  pessimists  would  scarcely  desire  that 
all  the  softening  tenderness  which  death 
brings  with  it  should  be  thus  rudely  and 
ruthlessly  disturbed.  Half  of  the  harm, 
no  doubt,  arises  from  the  frantic  haste 
which  confounds  all  broader  and  larger 
views,  and  turns  us  from  any  attempts  we 
may  wish  to  make  to  gain  a  higher  friend- 
ship with  the  spirit,  into  an  enforced  con- 
templation of  those  tricks  of  attitude  and 
gesture,  those  twitches  of  nervous  move- 
ment, and  little  vulgarities  of  personal 
peculiarity  which  do  not,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  make  the  man. 
In  a  language  in  which  there  are  noble 
examples  of  the  art  of  biography,  it  is 
curious  that  we  should  find  so  general  a 
callousness  to  the  claims  upon  our  respect, 
upon  even  the  most  ordinary  considera- 
tion of  what  their  wishes  and  feeling^ 
would  have  been,  of  persons  so  very  re- 
cently separated  from  us.  Perhaps  it  is 
still  worse  when  what  is  done  is  in  a  pre- 
tended compliance  with  their  desires,  a 
compliance  in  the  letter  and  utter  con- 
tradiction in  the  spirit.  The  profound 
offence  which  this  course  of  proceeding 
has  given  to  all  who  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  victims,  and  almost  all 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having  on  such  a 
subject,  makes  a  curious  balance  to  the 
unthinking  satisfaction  of  the  common 
public  in  such  revelations  of  domestic 
privacy  as  it  could  not  have  hoped  for,  the 
crystallized  gossip  which  is  always  "so 
interesting"  to  the  crowd.  But  when  a 
writer  chooses  this  cheap  method  of  suc- 
cess it  is  perhaps  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
call  him  to  a  perception  of  any  higher 
duty. 

M.  O.  W.  Gliphant, 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
LA  DAME  A  LA  TASSE  DE  THE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PAUL  NOEL. 

CHAPTER  I, 

WHERE  WE  LEARX  SOMETHING  OF  THE 
NOTEWORTHY  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH 
SIGNALIZED  THE  BAPTISM  OF  M.  ED 
MUND  MOREAU,  AND  THE  IMPORTANT 
CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  FOLLOWED 
THEREFROM. 

At  M.  Edmund  Moreau's  christening:, 
—  one  of  the  most  striking  indeed  which 
can  yet  be  remembered  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Church  of  Tours,  —  two  remarkable 
events  occurred  :  events  so  unprecedent- 
ed, I  hat  Madame  Moreau,  his  mother,  a 
most  superstitious  woman,  never  forgot 
them,  and  which  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
afforded  a  topic  of  conversation  to  all  the 
old  gossips  of  that  town. 

For  when  in  church,  old  Manette,  who 
had  served  as  nurse  in  the  family  ever 
since  the  Revolution  of  184S,  distinctly 
saw  a  **  Repentant  Magdalen,"  who  had 
hitherto  rested  quietly  in  her  frame,  sud- 
denly turn  her  eyes  on  the  child  and  nod 
(amiliarly  to  him;  whilst  at  the  breakfast 
which  was  given  afterwards,  M.  le  Cur^ 
dropped  his  glass  eft/ra  la  poire  et  le  fro- 
mage^  and  ///<!/,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an 
omen  of  a  particularly  unfortunate  char- 
acter. 

It  is  true  that,  if  his  maid  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, M.  le  Cur^  often  broke  his  glass 
after  drinking,  and  that  the  worthy  Ma- 
nette was  looked  upon  as  nearly  a  fool  by 
many;  but,  any  way,  Madame  Moreau  did 
not  sleep  for  a  month,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted  that  unless  the  child  was 
most  carefully  watched  and  guarded,  he 
would  some  day  have  a  terrible  adventure 
with  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  education  which  our  hero  received 
showed  indeed  the  effects  of  these  super- 
stitious fears,  and  in  spite  of  the  strong 
desire  of  Monsieur,  Madame  determined 
that  her  darling  should  never  enter  the 
door  of  a  lycie. 

They  selected  therefore,  as  an  instruc- 
tor, a  certain  M.  Aloys,  an  individual 
more  respected  than  learned,  who  was 
suggested  to  them  by  an  old  colleague  of 
M.  Moreau  (an  avocat  in  Paris),  who  gave 
him  the  very  highest  recommendation. 
Forbad  he  not  acted  as  private  tutor  to 
the  nephews  of  a  Spanish  duchess,  and 
what  qualification  could  be  higher  than 
this? 

However,  this  worthy  man  had  now 
given  up  that  position,  and  was  anxious 


to  find  a  similar  one  in  le  pays  des  rt^ 
letteSy^  hoping  that  climate  might  cure 
his  long-endured  bronchitis,  which  other- 
wise, he  feared,  would  keep  him  company 
to  the  last  hours  of  his  life. 

M.  Moreau  was  not  long  in  forming  his 
own  judgment  of  this  gentleman's  capa* 
bilities,  or  in  understanding  that  the 
pupil  would  soon  be  as  advanced  as  his 
master. 

So  he,  one  day,  took  the  reins  authori- 
tatively into  his  own  hands,  and  arranged 
that  three  of  the  professors  from  the 
Lycie  should  assist  in  the  education  of  his 
son,  in  order  that  he  might,  later  on,  be 
enabled  to  take  part  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  movements  of  the  day. 

But  these  worthy  professors  never  sus- 
pected the  constant  espionage  which  was 
exercised  over  them,  and  were,  happily^ 
ever  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
little  glass  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the 
schoolroom,  Madame  Moreau,  with  her 
tapestry  work  in  hand  (only  rising  from 
time  to  time  to  peep  through  the  keyhole), 
was  ever  on  the  alert  at  the  least  ques- 
tionable thought,  at  the  slightest  introduc- 
tion of  some  dangerous  illustration,  or  at 
the  diabolical  apparition  of  a  mischief-lov- 
ing goddess  between  the  pious  ^Eneasand 
the  faithful  Achates. 

She  haled  Minerva  with  her  "owl- 
eyes,"  and  Aurora  with  her  "  rosy-tipped 
fingers,"  and  for  her  part  could  never  un- 
derstand the  reason  they  should  place  in 
the  hands  of  innocent  youth,  books  in 
which  were  to  be  found  stories  of  beauty, 
so  frail  and  untrustworthy. 

Hut  at  last  the  moment  came  when 
Madame  Moreau  was  made  familiar  with 
these  classic  stories,  and  when  Greek 
verses,  translated  for  her  by  her  beloved 
Edmund,  held  no  secrets  from  her. 

And  so  the  years  passed  away,  and 
Edmund  was  ready  to  present  himself  for 
the  examination  oX 2i bachelier IsUttres, 

This  terrible  ordeal  was  to  take  place  at 
Poitiers,  and  his  best  of  mothers  (strange 
to  say)  raised  no  objection  to  his  going 
there  for  that  purpose  ;  she  only  insisted 
upon  accompanying  him. 

And  with  others  no  less  interested  than 
herself,  but  all  of  the  opposite  sex.  she 
spent  many  weary  hours  outside  the  Cour 
de  la  Faculty,  waiting  in  rain  and  mud  for 
the  examiners'  decision,  (forturately  a 
favorable  one  for  our  hero),  thus  present- 
ing a  spectacle  of  maternal  solicitude 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  irreverent  stu- 
dents, who  took  her  at  least  for  Madame 

*  A  kind  of  potted  pork  peculiar  to  Tours. 
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Ida  Pfeiffer  on  a  new  voyage  round  the 
world. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  very  Jjood 
reason  that  worthy  Madame  Moreau  had 
so  easily  fallen  in  with  the  expedition  to 
PoitierSf  and  on  her  return  home  she 
made  the  compliance  she  had  shown  an 
ar^^ument  for  carryin^^  out  a  little  scheme 
which  had  been  forming  in  her  mind  for 
some  time  past. 

She  wished  that  all  the  family  should 
leave  town,  and  enjoy  as  soon  as  possible 
a  time  of  rest  at  a  little  campa^ne^  La 
Fleuriette  by  name,  which  she  had  inher- 
ited from  her  mother  —  that  there,  in  its 
peaceful  seclusion,  she  might  hide  away 
her  darling  and  preserve  him  from  the 
dinners  and  fetes,  the  gaieties  and  temp- 
tations, which  would  be  sure  to  prove  fa- 
tal to  his  health  and  tranquillity. 

"And  besides,"  she  added,  turning  a 
look  full  of  tender  sentiment  upon  her 
husband,  "  it  was  there  that  we  first  met 
each  other,  M.  Moreau." 

This  reason  did  not  seem  conclusive 
to  that  $rentleman,  but  he  nevertheless 
gave  in  with  this  philosophic  remark:  — 

**  When  a  woman  has  sworn  before  a 
mayor  and  before  a  cur.^  to  obey  you,  the 
least  one  can  do  is  to  allow  her  her  own 
way  in  everything.*' 

CHAPTER  II. 

WHICH  TELLS  US  OF  PLATONIC  LOVE 
AND  OF  SOME  MATRIMONIAL  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 

La  Fleuriette  was  a  small  estate  in 
the  depths  of  the  country  not  far  from 
Mettray,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Choisille,  the  most  coquettish  little  river 
that  can  be  found  amongst  all  those  which 
wind  their  way  between  flowery  banks, 
carrying  along  in  their  current  the  willow 
leaves  and  walnut  shells. 

This  picturesque  stream  meanders 
round  the  gnarled  roots  of  old  trees  and 
under  their  overhanging  branches,  paus- 
ing; a  moment  amon<;st  the  bushes  before 
darting  forward  towards  an  ancient  mill ; 
DOW  gleams  an  instant  through  the  green 
and  shimmering  leaves,  or  kisses  on  her 
way  the  wild  roses  which  stoop  over  her 
sparkling  waters  ;  and  then,  gliding  softly 
under  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water-lily, 
emerges,  her  toilet  finished,  to  present 
herself  like  a  bride  to  the  expectant 
Loire. 

La  Fleuriette  is  not  enclosed,  and  an- 
glers can,  by  going  up  the  stream,  set 
their  lines  in  the  very  midst  of  M.  Mo- 
reau's  wood. 


There  is  indeed  all  round  the  property 
a  faint  attempt  at  protection  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  rustic  fence,  but  as  this  wood  is 
carpeted  with  wild  strawberries,  school- 
boys and  tourists  have  little  scruple  in 
climbing  over  it  and  taking  their  luncheon 
under  the  wild  mulberry  trees,  on  a  carpet 
of  moss. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  charms 
of  La  Fleuriette,  with  its  shady  wood  and 
the  many  beauties  of  the  Choisille,  M. 
Moreau  was  always  bored  there,  and  his 
son  anything  but  contented.  The  former, 
indeed,  used  laughingly  to  say  that  **the 
place  had  no  attractions  for  him,  as  it 
was  there  that  his  marriage  had  been  ar- 
ranged," and  perhaps  he  thought  so  with- 
out laughing. 

As  to  the  latter,  he,  sly  dog,  had  all  the 
time  concealed  in  his  pocket-l)ook  a  pho- 
tograph he  had  brought  from  Tours,  and 
which  might  perhaps  explain  the  reason 
why  he  also  found  that  the  Fleuriette  had 
so  few  charms  for  him. 

Now,  as  I  want  my  readers  to  follow 
my  story  to  the  end,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
spare  their  patience,  I  will  keep  them  no 
longer  in  suspense  as  to  the  character  of 
this  photograph.  It  neither  represented 
the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia  nor  was  a 
likeness  of  a  colonel  of  carabiniers,  but 
they  would  have  seen  there  depicted  the 
likeness  of  a  young  and  exceedingly 
pretty  woman,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  occu- 
pied in  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea  ! 

Edmund  attached  so  much  the  more 
value  to  this  photograph  because  he  had 
stolen  it  when  on  a  visit  to  a  photogra- 
pher's, where  he  had  gone  to  be  taken  in 
a  family  group.  For,  having  been  left  for 
an  instant  alone  in  the  waiting-room,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  photograph  of 
a  lady  apparently  in  fancy  dress;  some- 
thing in  it  seemed  to  fascinate  him ;  he 
was  entranced,  spell-bound  by  a  pair  of 
the  sweetest  eyes  he  had  ever  seen  ;  thea 
quickly  and  almost  without  thinking  he 
placed  the  carte-de-visite  in  his  pocket. 

As  to  the  name,  the  age,  the  character 
of  the  original,  you  know  as  much  as  he 
did,  for  he  had  never  plucked  up  enough 
courage  to  ask  the  photographer  tor  infor- 
mation ;  neither  had  he  ever  as  yet  met 
the  possessor  of  the  sweet  eyes  which 
had  so  strangely  affected  him. 

After  his  baccalauriat^  a  feeling  of  grat- 
itude was  mingled  with  the  other  tender 
sentiments  he  felt  towards  the  *Mady 
with  the  teacup,"  as  he  always  called 
her.  Often  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
graceful  and  dreamy  face  had  he  found 
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coDsoIation  in  his  troubles  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  as  often  that  frank  and  trust- 
ful look  had  encouraged  and  cheered  him 
in  his  work,  so  that  he  chose  to  owe  to 
this  sweet  influence  the  success  he  had  so 
recently  obtained. 

But  what  would  Madame  Moreau  have 
said,  had  she  known  her  son  to  be  in  love 
with  an  inconnue^  who  of  course  must  be 
the  adventuress  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  miracle  of  the  picture  and  the  drop 
pin;;  of  M.  le  Curd's  glass? 

What,  too,  would  poor  old  Manette 
have  thought  ? 

But  Manette,  happily  for  herself,  had 
died  years  before  this  long-prophesied 
crisis  arrived. 

As  to  M.  Moreau,  he  was  constantly 
seeking  excuses  for  runnin^r  off  to  Tours, 
thou;^h  generaHy,  I  must  confess,  finding 
very  bad  ones  *,  but  madame  was  neither 
over-strict  nor  suspicious,  and  did  not 
object  to  let  him  run  away  now  and  then, 
so  long  as  she  could  keep  her  sod  always 
in  her  sight. 

Once  even,  she  went  so  far  as  to  advise 
her  husband  to  take  a  turn  down  the  Rue 
Royale,  even  suggesting  a  cigar  at  the 
Cafi  du  Commerce* 

**  But,  my  dear,  the  Cafi  de  la  Ville  is 
where  1  always  go  to." 

"  Oh !  well,  you  might  go  to  the  other 
for  a  ciiange.'*  Then  she  spoke  of  other 
things.  Only  just  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  startin;;,  she  began,  — 

**  Oh  !  1  forgot,  1  had  a  message  to  give 
you !  *' 

"  Here  comes  the  postscript,"  thought 
M.  Moreau,  **  1  might  have  known  some 
thing  was  coming:   it  was  so  very   un- 
usual." 

"  Since  you  sometimes  go  to  the  Cafi 
du  Commeney^  ^\\^  continued,  **  you  will 

Crobably  meet  M.  Noisil.  Ask  him  to 
ring  his  family  down  to  spend  a  Sunday 
here,  1  am  sure  he  would  like  it,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  change  tor  them  all." 

»•  l^erhaps,  Ijut " 

•♦There's  no  but.  Do  you  know  Mile. 
Berthe,  the  pretty  orphan  niece  that  the 
Noisils  have  lately  adopted  :*  " 

**  Do  1  know  licr  ?  1  should  think  I 
did  I  She  is  the  portrait  of  her  grand- 
mother at  the  hame  a-^e,  and  that's  not 
paying  her  a  bad  compliment." 

**Slie  has  a  nice  little  fortune,  too." 

"And  the  Noisils  are  well-to-do  people, 
with  no  children;  but  what  are  you  driv- 
ing at,  for,  to  say  the  least,  Edmund  is  too 
young  for  such  thoughts." 

••Too  young!  too  young!  you  men  are 
all  alike  ;  you  don't  think  of  all  the  sweet 
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girls  so  patiently  waiting  for  yoa,  embroid- 
ering slippers  and  smoking-caps  until 
you've  enough  to " 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  can't  associate 
our  poor  Edmund  with  any  such  de- 
pravity." 

'*  No;  certainly  not,  but  then  the  dear 
child  has  had  the  luck  to  have  been 
brought  up  by  an  exceptional  mother." 

**  You're  quite  right  —  exceptional." 

•*  By  a  mother  who  has  guarded  his 
youth  from  all  the  storms  and  passions  of 
life." 

"  His  yoiith !  but  he*s  never  had  any, 
he's  barely  twenty." 

'*  Remember  what  happened  at  his 
christening,  M.  Moreau,  and  mind  you 
don't  tempt  Satan." 

'*  After  all,"  said  this  excellent  man, 
"such  a  visit  will  not  commit  anybody  to 
anything.    But  where  shall  I  6nd  Noisil  ?  " 

"At  the  Cafi  du  Commerce^  I've  told 
you  so  already."  And  then  M.  Moreau 
departed. 

And  would  my  readers  care  to  know 
where  our  hero  was,  during  this  conversa- 
tion of  which  he  formed  the  subject,  and 
in  which  his  future  life  was  so  agreeably 
arranged  for  him.^  He  was  no  farther 
off  than  the  next  room,  and  had  heard 
everything ! 

Under  the  circumstances,  Madame  Mo- 
reau had  decided  it  better  not  to  tell  her 
son  anything  beforehand,  not  even  the 
possible  arrival  of  their  guests,  fearing  to 
startle  him  and  so  shock  those  sensitive 
feelings  which  she  knew  existed,  though 
she  was  unable  to  comprehend  them. 

But  now,  knowing  all,  he  was  able  to 
shirk  a  scene  he  felt  he  must  otherwise 
have  had  with  her,  and  whose  conse- 
quences he  rather  dreaded. 

So,  when  at  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  M.  Noisil's  little  carriage  depos- 
ited the  whole  family  at  the  front  door,  it 
was  discovered  that  our  hero  had  started 
some  two  hours  before,  for  a  long  ramble 
amongst  the  surrounding  hills. 

CHAPTER  III. 

WHERE  OUR  HERO  IS  COMPELLED  TO 
LISTEN  TO  THE  PRAISES  OF  MLLE. 
NOISIL. 

When  our  hero  left  La  Fleuriette,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  re- 
turn until  late  in  the  evening,  but  as  he 
was  a  very  sensible  fellow,  and  did  not 
allow  the  fact  of  his  being  in  love  to  in- 
terfere with  his  appetite,  his  Hrst  thought 
was  to  procure  some  provisions  to  take 
with  him  for  his  excursion. 
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He  often  started  thus  early  for  these 
rambles  long  before  the  family  were  up, 
so  they  never  waited  breakfast  for  him, 
he  getting  his  at  a  farmhouse  belonging 
to  them,  situated  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  But  unfortunately  it  had 
always  been  his  custom  to  return  in  time 
for  ciinner. 

So  this  morning,  on  looking  in  as  usual 
for  this  purpose,  and  having  made  a  capi- 
tal breakfast  off  an  omelet  and  some 
fresh  milk,  he  sent  a  message  by  the 
far  mer's  wife  that  he  should  not  be  back 
till  late. 

And  then,  getting  the  kind  old  woman 
to  fill  up  his  basket  with  some  provisions, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  some  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  a  flask  of  Vouvray,  and  in  capital 
spirits  —  feeling  he  hadn't  a  care  in  this 
world,  he  started  off  on  his  expedition. 
•        ..*••• 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  he  once  more  found  himself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Choisille,  not  near 
enough  to  be  discovered,  and  yet  within 
sound  of  the  dinner-bell.  He  wanted  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being  (unknown 
to  them)  close  to  these  Noisils  and  to  this 
Berthe,  who  was  to  be  forced  upon  him 
as  a  wife,  and  it  gave  him  the  keenest 
pleasure  to  think  that  he  would  be  sup- 
ping quietly  on  one  side  of  the  stream 
whilst  ti)ey  were  dining  within  a  stone's 
throw  on  the  other. 

He  chose  as  his  dining-room  a  leafy 
hollow  in  a  little  cluster  of  trees  almost 
shut  in  by  the  Choisille  ;  and  slipping  in 
through  the  branches,  decided  to  have 
his  meal  close  to  the  stream. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  entered  this 
sheltered  nook,  he  found  it  was  already 
occupied. 

Half-a-dozen  lines  hung  in  the  water, 
intently  watched  by  a  young  man,  who 
was  so  engrossed  oy  the  struggles  of  a 
gudgeon  which  had  just  attached  itself  to 
a  hook,  that  he  did  not  perceive  his  vis- 
itor. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Edmund, 
bc-wing  politely;  "will  you  allow  me  to 
share  this  apartment  with  you  ?  " 

Seeing  no  fishing  apparatus  in  the  stran- 
ger's hands,  and  thus  feelingvreassured 
he  beheld  no  rival,  the  young  fisherman 
rose,  bowed  in  return,  and  begged  pardon 
for  not  having  offered  that  which  had  just 
been  asked  of  him. 

So  Edmund  sat  down  and  opened  his 
bag.  from  which  he  pulled  out  his  provis- 
ions, which  were  of  so  homely  a  charac- 
ter that  his  host  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling.  I 
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The  young  fugitive  invited  him  to  share 
his  meal,  but  the  offer  was  politely  de- 
clined. 

Nevertheless,  they  speedily  entered 
into  conversation  ana  soon  became  quite 
intimate. 

**  Has  fishing  then  such  fascinations  ?  " 
asked  Edmund  with  his  mouth  full. 

"  1 1  has  i  ndeed,  for  some  people.  Now, 
for  myself,  I  find  a  double  charm  in  it,  for 
I  love  it  for  its  own  sake  and  also  because 
it  makes  me  forget  everything  else." 

"  Really ! " 

"  Oh  yes  !  There's  nothing  like  it ;  now, 
if  I  wasn't  fishing,  I  should  be  crying  my 
eyes  out  like  any  canary  bird." 

"  Oh !  I  see,  you're  in  love." 

"  In  love,  exactly  so,  and  here  I  find 
not  only  fish  but  consolation." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  dinner-bell 
rang  at  La  Fleuriette,  and  Edmund  could 
not  restrain  an  expression  of  delight,  but 
the  young  stranger  rose  with  an  air  of  the 
greatest  excitement. 

**  They  dine  ! "  he  shouted,  "  they  dine ! 
she  is  near  him  no  doubt ;  they  talk,  they 
laugh,  and  the  parents  are  delighted. 
(Come!  a  bite  at  last!)  Oh!  that  bell, 
that  bell !  (Only  a  gudgeon  after  all !)  If 
1  only  could  have  foreseen  tlw's  ! " 

Edmund  remained  open-mouthed  with 
astonishment.  It  was  clear  enough  now, 
he  beheld  some  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Mile.  Berthe  Noisil ;  and  his  unhappy 
rival  had  chosen  fishing  as  a  source  of 
consolation,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  shy 
gudgeon  or  sulky  perch  he  might  regain 
his  lost  happiness. 

When  he  had  put  the  imprudent  fish  in 
his  basket,  he  sat  down  again  near  Ed- 
mund and  said  to  him  gravely:  **  Forgive 
me,  sir,  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  excess  of  my  suffering,  but 
I  have  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  who  at  this  very  moment  is  dining 
with  the  family  of  the  individual  intended 
for  her  husband.    This  lad  is  a  sort  of  —  " 

"Speak  of  the  girl  rather,"  said  Ed- 
mund, smiling,  "it  must  be  pleasanter  for 
you  to  do  so." 

"  She,  my  dear  sir,  is  an  angel !  abso- 
lutely an  angel!  I  have  sacrificed  all  for 
her.  For  her  sake  have  1  given  up  mag- 
nificent fishing  expeditions,  sacrificing  to 
her  my  finest  spring  mornings.  How 
many  times  have  I,  absorbed  in  thinking 
of  her,  let  the  perch  devour  my  bait !  It 
is  indeed  hard  then,  I  can  assure  you,  to 
feel  that  all  this  will  be  forgotten,  because 
she  chooses  to  think  of  some  little  " 

"Do  let  him  alone." 

"  But  wny  should  I  let  him  alone  ?    He, 
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who  robs  me  of  my  peace  of  mind  and  of 
the  happiness  of  my  life  !  I  think  I  can 
see  them  at  the  present  moment,  he  is 
near  her,  of  course  " 

»*  Oh  !  of  course !  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  and  he  does  not  say 
mnch  to  her,  as  he  is  an  unamiable  cub,  a 
dull  fellow  at  best." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Oh!  I  know  him  thoroughly.  He 
would  never  act  as  you  have,  oner  half 
his  dinner  to  a  stranger  or  make  himself 
as  agreeable  as  you  have  done.  If  he 
speaks  to  her,  it  is  merely  to  say  silly 
things,  for  he  cannot  talk  at  all." 

"Really?" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  him  by  heart;  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  keep  up  as  inter- 
esting conversation  as  you  have  during 
this  past  half-hour  in  such  well-chosen 
language  and  with  such  ease  of  expres- 
sion. And  now  that  I  have  told  you  what 
has  occurred,  let  me  tell  what  will  happen 
next,  for  I  see  the  future  as  clearly  as  I 
see  the  present." 

"What  a  remarkable  gift!"  said  Ed- 
mund. 

"  It  is  misfortune  gives  it  to  me,"  sadly 
answered  the  obstinate  lover.  "But  to 
continue:  in  a  fortnight  they  will  be  en- 
gaged, and  in  a  month,  married.  He  will 
drag  his  weeping  bride  to  the  altar,  and 
I — oh  yes!  I  at  least  am  determined 
what  to  do." 

"  And  what  is  that,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  I  will  learn  to  throw  the  sweep-net, 
and  devote  myself  exclusively  to  fishing. 
This  will  be  the  only  means  to  forget 
all." 

"Well  done!"  said  Edmund.  "But 
let  me  tell  you  that  your  imagination  has 
rather  distorted  and  altered  facts  in  this 
picture  you  have  drawn  me  both  of  pres- 
ent and  future." 

"  There*s  not  a  word  in  it  but  which  is 
all  true." 

"  Pardon  me,  do  you  know  where  M. 
Edmund  Moreau  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment  " 

"  What !  you  know  his  name  ?  " 

"  He  is  wandering  about  the  country, 
instead  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  future 
bride,  Mile.  Berthe  Noisil " 

"  Her  name  also !  *' 

"  Oh !  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
that,  I  can  tell  you.  You  may  thank 
Providence  for  having  given  you  such  a 
confidant  as  myself,  of  all  people  in  the 
world !    So  much  for  the  present ;  as  for 
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the  future,  tell  me  how  far  your  inter- 
course has  progressed  ?  " 

"  How  far  —  not  very,  I  fear.  I  often 
look  at  her  during  mass,  and  frequently 
pass  under  her  window ;  and  our  two  fam- 
ilies are  on  visiting  terms  —  that's  all ! " 

"It  isn't  much;  I  thought  you  were 
more  advanced  in  the  business.  Do  you 
think  she  loves  you  ?" 

"  I  think  it  not  improbable." 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  and  when  do  vou 
mean  to  ask  her  father  for  her  hand  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  do  it  before  the  fortnight  is 
over." 

"Well,  to-day  is  the  fifth,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  that  up  to  Sunday 
evening,  the  nineteenth,  no  step  what- 
ever shall  be  taken  by  M.  Edmund  Mo- 
reau with  the  view  of  approaching 
Mile.  Berthe." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  rising,  "  I  do 
not  need  to  ask  you  your  name,  or  you 
would  indeed  think  me  a  simpleton ! 
Mine  is  Joseph  Lecuin,  No.  184,  Rue  de 
I'Archev^ch^.  I  mean  for  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life  to  offer  you  a  third  of  all 
that  falls  to  my  rod.  Will  vou  honor  me 
by  accepting  that  and  my  friendship?  " 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  Edmund,  laugh- 
ing, "  so  much  the  more  as  it  is  I  who  owe 
you  most  gratitude." 

But  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
sun  sinking  behind  the  trees. 

Joseph  made  a  bundle  of  his  fishing- 
rods,  shook  hands  most  vigorously  with 
his  new  friend,  reiterated  his  cordial  prot- 
estations of  friendship,  and  shouldering 
his  little  basket  started  homewards. 

"  Anyhow,  you  have  not  lost  your  day,'* 
said  Edmund,  stretching  himself  upon  the 
grass. 

"  Certainly  not,  but  all  the  same,  my 
luck,  so  far  as  the  fish  are  concerned,  has 
been  very  bad." 

Left  alone,  Edmund  Moreau  contem- 
plated for  an  instant  the  picturesque  pan- 
orama around  him  ;  the  merry  Choisille 
with  its  belt  of  verdure,  and  the  Loire 
closing  the  horizon  with  a  long,  pale 
stripe;  he  shut  his  eyes,  mused  for  an 
instant  on  the  sensitive  Joseph,  on  Mile. 
Berthe,  but  kept  for  his  last  thought,  at 
the  hour  when  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
calm  of  a  fine  autumn  evening,  and  the 
sweet-scented  air  of  the  countrv  brought 
sleep  to  his  eyes,  the  image  so  often  gazed 
upon,  so  often  kissed,  so  often  dreamed 
of — the  sweet  figure  of  the  Dame  k  la 
Tasse  de  Th^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  MADAME  MOREAU  IS  IN- 
FORMED OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  **  LA 
DAME  A  LA  TASSE  DE  THE,"  AND  "ED- 
MUND  OF   HER   DEATH. 

Were  we  to  state  that  Madame  Moreau 
had  been  delighted  with  the  flight  of  her 
son,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  should  be 
guilty  of  falshood,  and  the  welcome  he 
received  on  his  return  was  similar  to 
those  sharp  little  gusts  of  north-east  wind 
which  cut  one's  face  in  two. 

But  as,  on  the  whole,  her  son  could  only 
be  reproached  with  having  unfortunately 
chosen  the  day  for  his  excursion,  she  re- 
served the  chief  volleys  of  her  maternal 
wrath  for  another  occasion. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  M.  Moreau  a  few 
evenings  after,  as  he  was  putting  on  his 
cotton  nightcap  —  **do  you  know,  I  have 
a  plan  in  my  head,  to  And  out  whether 
Master  Edmund  is  making  a  fool  of  us." 

"  Making  a  fool  of  us ! "  said  madame, 
rising  suddenly,  and  giving  her  cap- 
strings  a  jerk  as  she  did  so. 

**  This  is  my  idea,"  continued  her  hus- 
band, entirely  ignoring  the  excitement 
his  words  had  produced:  '*if  he  cannot 
see  what  is  for  his  own  happiness,  and 
refuses  to  walk  in  the  path  pointed  out  to 
him  by  our  more  mature  experience, — 
well,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  But  at 
any  rate  we  will  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity. I  shall  ask  him  to  come  with  me  to 
Tours  on  Sunday,  and  have  his  photo 
taken;  if  he  refuses,  it  will  show  pretty 
clearly  that  he  has  seen  through  our  )«ttle 
scheme  for  him,  and  is  determined  not  to 
appear  before  the  eyes  of  Mile.  Noisil, 
even  on  aCarte-de-visite.  But  if  he  raises 
no  objections,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  he 
has  no  idea  of  our  plan  or  desire  to  thwart 
us,  and  that  it  was  merely  an  accident  his 
going  off  as  he  did  last  Sunday." 

For  once,  his  wife  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess to  herself  (I  need  hardly  add,  she 
gave  no  utterance  to  the  thought)  that  M. 
Moreau's  suggestion  was  a  good  one,  and 
after  some  further  discussion,  the  little 
plot  was  formally  adopted  by  the  two  con- 
spirators. 

The  next  morning,  his  father,  in  the 
most  unconcerned  voice  he  could  assume, 
though  feeling  terribly  guilty,  made  Ed- 
mund the  suggestion  agreed  upon,  who 
readily  acquiesced  in  it  to  the  great  joy  of 
madame  (who  not  only  by  this  time  firmly 
believed  herself  the  author  of  it,  but  also 
that  she  was  on  the  right  track);  of  her 
son,  who  felt  that  here  was  the  opportu- 
nity he  had  desired  so  long  of  learning 


the  name  of  the  fair  incognita,  the  owner 
of  the  sweet  eyes  he  loved  so  truly ;  and 
of  M.  Moreau,  who  had  now  found  an 
honest  excuse  for  deserting  La  Fleuriette 
for  a  whole  day.  Edmund  even  went  so 
far  as  to  answer  his  father's  proposition 
with  the  remark  :  — 

*'  I  was  just  going  to  make  a  similar 
suggestion  ;"  and  from  that  moment  had 
made  himself  so  particularly  agreeable 
that  it  was  impossible  to  associate  him 
any  longer  with  the  deep  schemes  which 
had  so  lately  troubled  them. 

And  so,  Sunday  evening  arrived  and 
the  Moreau  family  was  once  more  re- 
united, but  this  time  M.  Moreau  alone 
was  in  good  spirits;  Edmund  sat  the  pic* 
ture  of  misery,  and  Madame  Moreau  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  reflection. 

IVhaty  then,  had  happened  ?  What  was 
the  reason  of  this  change  ? 

To  find  it,  we  must  give  an  account  of 
the  events  of  the  day  just  concluded.  On 
arriving  at  Tours,  M.  Moreau  had  left  his 
son  at  the  photographer's,  as  agreed  upon, 
who,  after  receiving  him  with  the  patron- 
izing air  common  to  that  profession,  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  him  much  as  if  he  were 
a  wooden  doll :  asking  him  with  exquisite 
irony  to  place  himself  in  a  perfectly  easy 
position,  and  then  when  his  victim  had 
endeavored  to  carry  out  his  request,  at 
once  began  to  twist  his  legs  and  to 
straighten  his  arms,  finally  forcing  his 
head  tightly  in  the  usual  little  iron  cramp 
so  well  known  to  all  of  us.  He  pointed 
out  to  him  a  black  spot  on  the  wall  and 
ordered  him  to  look  at  it  with  "a  natural 
expression  and  a  pleasant  smile,"  and 
then  his  persecutor  pronounced  the  fatal 
words ;  "  Are  you  ready  ?  Don't  move  ! 
Now ! '» 

And  Edmund  was  faithfully  represented 
in  the  most  awkward  and  uncomfortable 
position  imaginable,  with  the  anxious  ex- 
pression of  a  gentleman,  who,  seeing  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  directed  towards  him, 
is  wondering  whether  it  is  loaded  or  not. 

Then  the  operator  retired  into  the  mys- 
terious little  den  sacred  to  his  craft,  and 
having  poured  upon  the  negative  all  sorts 
of  liquids,  came  out  again  with  the  stereo- 
typed remark,  — 

"A  most  satisfactory  picture,  sir.  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  in  a  few  days." 

Just  as  he  was  feaving,  Edmund,  who 
had  thought  of  nothing  else  since  he  had 
entered  the  studio,  suddenly  turned  and 
said, — 

"  Oh  !  I  was  forgetting  I  had  some- 
thing I  wanted  to  ask  you.    About  two 
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years  ago,  I  saw,  lying  on  your  table,  a 
very  pretty  photograph  representing  a 
young  lady  in  fancy  dress  and  pouring^  out 
a  cup  of  lea.     Do  you  remember  it  ? " 

»'  Perfectly." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  some  one  you  had 
taken  after  a  bal  masquiox  some  tableaux 
vivants?  her  dress  being  of  the  time  of 
the  First  Empire." 

**Oh,  not  at  all,  it  was  a  photograph 
fron>a  picture  painted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  centurVt  the  costume,  as  you  infer, 
belonijing  to  that  period." 

"  Of  the  beginning " 

"Somewhere  about;  if  the  lady  were 
alive  now  she  would  be  about  eighty  —  " 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Edmund, 
feeling  very  queer;  ** good-morning,  I 
don't  care  to  hear  any  more." 

He  came  out  in  a  state  impossible  to 
describe  ;  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  whilst  how  he  ever  managed  to 
meet  his  father,  return  to  La  Fleuriette 
and  go  up  to  his  room  without  attracting 
attention,  he  never  was  able  to  under- 
stand. 

Once  safely  there  and  bis  door  locked, 
he  gave  way  to  a  passionate  despair,  ut- 
terly prostrate  by  the  news  he  had  heard, 
feeling  that  half  his  life  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  that  he  had  for  two  years 
wasted  his  love,  and  given  up  his  happi- 
ness for  what  now  proved  to  be  an  illusion 
and  a  dream.  Then  he  rose,  suddenly 
opened  his  pocket-book,  snatched  out  the 
picture  hitherto  so  dear  to  him,  and  first 
tearing  it  in  two,  he  hurled  it  out  of  the 
window,  then  he  threw  himself  again, 
broken-hearted,  upon  his  bed. 

Now  those  of  my  readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed my  story  so  far,  cannot  but  have 
perceived  that  Madame  Moreau  was  as 
prudent  as  Minerva,  and  as  fond  of  mys- 
tery as  a  private  detective. 

Of  course,  therefore,  she  was  aware  of 
her  son's  return,  for  it  was  one  of  her 
habits  to  find  out  the  reason  of  every 
noise  which  occurred  in  the  house,  and 
she  could  have  told  you  at  once  whether 
it  was  Grimalkin  or  his  wife  who  was 
wandering  up  the  staircase. 

Naturally  also  she  inferred  from  his 
retiring  so  immediately  to  his  room,  that 
sometiiing  serious  had  occurred  to  annoy 
him.     What  f^wZ/Vit  be.^ 

So  when  his  mother  had  assured  her- 
self that  he  was  safely  in  his  room  and 
his  door  shut,  she  directed  her  steps  to- 
wards a  little  summer-house  just  under 
his  window. 


She  did  not  hear  much,  for  as  our  read- 
ers know,  our  hero  had  thrown  himself  on 
his  bed,  his  face  buried  in  his  pillow;  but 
just  when  turning  to  go,  she  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  hearing  the  window  suddenly 
thrown  open,  of  seeing  two  bits  of  card- 
board fly  out  from  it  and  flutter  down 
almost  at  her  feet ;  then  the  casement  as 
suddenly  closed  again. 

To  jump  forward,  pick  them  up,  and 
hasten  with  the  unexpected  spoil  to  her 
room,  join  them,  give  a  great  start,  all  this 
was  the  work  of  an  instant;  then  she  fell 
into  a  deep  reverie. 

A  portrait  of  Berthe !  Her  son  with 
a  likeness  of  Berthe  Noisil !  Then  the 
affair  must  be  going  on  beautifully.  But 
no !  for  had  he  not  just  then  torn  the  pho- 
tograph in  two  and  cast  it  away  from  him. 
And  then,  how  was  it  that  Berthe  came 
to  be  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  1812? 

You  see  that  there  was  enough  here  to 
puzzle  the  most  sagacious  intellect,  espe* 
cially  as  M.  Moreau  could  give  no  clue  to 
the  riddle ;  all  he  could  tell  was,  that  Ed- 
mund had  seemed  silent  and  depressed 
when  returning. 

And  as  Madame  Moreau  could  never 
have  gone  to  sleep  without  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  she  resolved  to  do  so  that 
very  evening. 

So,  when  dinner  was  over,  she  said 
quietly  to  her  son,  as,  only  anxious  to  be 
alone,  he  was  hastily  retiring, — 

"  Do  you  mind  waiting  a  minute,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  ?  "  And  she  signed  to  M. 
Moreau  to  remain. 

"Edmund,"  said  she,  "you  have  de- 
ceived us  dreadfully,  and  that  is  very 
wrong  of  you." 

The  poor  fellow  felt  the  storm  was 
coming  and  that  in  a  few  moments  he 
must  break  down  completely,  yet  he 
strove  gallantly  to  conceal  his  sufferings, 
to  keep  his  sorrow  to  himself.  But  it  was 
impossible,  and  with  downcast  eyes  and  a 
choking  voice  he  answered, — 

"  I  have  indeed  deceived  you,  but  my- 
self still  more.  For  the  past  two  years, 
entranced  by  an  illusion,  enslaved  by  a 
chimera,  I  have  gone  from  dream  to 
dream,  added  fancy  to  fancy.  Now  it  is 
all  over,  and  I  have  such  a  deep  con- 
viction of  my  folly,  that  for  the  future 
I  will  indeed  place  myself  under  your 
guidance." 

Madame  Moreau  opened  her  eyes  wide 
at  her  son*s  speech,  and  could  make  out 
very  little  of  his  meaning;  and  as  to  M. 
Moreau,  for  his  life  he  did  not  know  what 
they  were  driving  at. 

"  Some  day,"  sadly  continued  Edmund, 
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•*  I  will  tell  you  both  what  has  happened 
to  me,  and  perhaps  then  I  shall  have  the 
courage  to  lau«;h  at  it  all ;  but  now  I  ask 
you  to  give  me  a  short  time  to  recover 
from  this  blow." 

**  You  will  have  nothing  to  tell  me^  any- 
way," hazarded  Madame  Moreau,  **  for  I 
know  all." 

"Halloa!"  thought  M.  Moreau,  "what 
a  clever  wife  I  have  I  " 

**  Hiie  is  that  which  has  told  me  every- 
thing," said  that  imperturbable  lady,  lay- 
ing on  the  table  the  two  halves  of  the 
photograph. 

When  Edmund  saw  it  his  face  flushed, 
and  he  said  with  a  tired  and  worn  expres- 
sion, — 

"  Pray  destroy  it,  my  good  mother, 
destroy  it  at  least  for  my  sake.  The  dear 
old  lady  it  represents  has  been  in  her 
grave  for  a  long  time,  and  you  have  no 
wish  to  see  her  return  and  claim  your  son 
for  a  husband !  " 

"The  blow,"  thought  Madame  Moreau, 
"  has  turned  the  poor  boy's  brain.  What 
does  he  mean  ?  *  The  good  old  soul ! ' 
'In  her  grave  for  a  long  time!'"  And 
then  aloud, — 

"And  where  would  the  harm  be  if  Ber- 
the  Noisil  came  to  claim  you  as  her  be- 
trothed?" 

"  Derthe  Noisil }  " 

This  was  said  simultaneously  by  Ed- 
mund, who  was  beginning  to  get  con- 
fused, and  by  M.  Moreau,  who  had  been 
confused  from  the  beginning. 

"Certainly,  Berthe  Noisil;  look,  M. 
Moreau." 

"  Not  Berthe,"  said  the  father,  taking 
the  fragments  in  his  hand  and  happy  to 
be  able  to  play  the  part  of  deus  ex  ma- 
chind  and  to  clear  up  so  complicated  a 
situation  —  "not  Berthe,  but  her  grand- 
mother after  a  picture  taken  during  the 
First  Empire,  very  highly  prized  by,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of,  the  Noisils  of 
Bordeaux." 

"  What ! "  ejaculated  Edmund,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"You'would  have  recognized  the  like- 
ness if  you  had  seen  Berthe,  but  here  is 
her  photograph  which  her  uncle  gave  me 
to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their 
relation  to  each  other,  for  the  portrait  of 
the  grandmother  might  be  that  of  Berthe 
herself." 

And  M.  Moreau  thrust  the  two  portraits 
before  his  son,  who  seized  them  excitedly, 
gazed  at  them  silently  for  a  few  moments, 
suddenly  threw  them  on  the  ground,  and 
dropping  as  if  shot,  fell  into  his  chair  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  V. 


WHERE  JOSEPH  LECUIN  LEARNS  TO  CAST 
THE  SWEEP-NET,  AND  MADAME  MOREAU 
LANDS  HER  FISH  AT  LAST. 

The  effect  of  this  unexpected  revela- 
tion upon  our  hero  with  his  sensitive 
and  highly-strung  temperament,  follow- 
ing as  it  did  the  shock  received  at  the 
photographer's,  was  entirely  to  unnerve 
him. 

All  night  long  he  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  unable  to  gain  the  rest  he  so  much 
needed;  it  was  only  when  daylight  broke 
that  he  fell  into  a  broken  and  unrestful 
sleep,  starting  from  time  to  time,  and 
calling  for  Joseph,  for  his  mother,  for 
Berthe.  His  dreams  were  of  the  wildest 
character,  grotesque  and  horrible.  One 
moment  he  saw  Joseph  Lecuin  throw  an 
enormous  net  into  a  swiftly  rushing  river 
of  tea,  in  which,  on  drawing  up  with 
great  effort,  was  found  a  coffin  containing 
Mile.  Berthe  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  First  Empire,  but  alas!  in  two  por- 
tions, which  Edmund  at  once  proceeded 
to  photograph,  crying  out :  "  Are  you 
ready.?  Don't  move  !  Now!"  And  then 
all  became  confused  again. 

However,  towards  the  morning  he  slept 
more  calmly,  and  the  next  day  he  rose  as 
usual,  feeling  still  weak  and  confused,  and 
not  quite  able  to  distinguish  what  really 
had  occurred  from  that  which  had  passed 
in  his  dreams. 

But  in  the  soft  twilight  of  that  summer 
evening,  in  the  sweet  old  garden  surround- 
ing the  house,  the  scent  of  many  flowers 
filling  the  air,  and  sitting  with  his  father 
and  mother  on  a  rustic  bench,  he  confided 
to  them  all  his  foolish  dreams :  the  stolen 
photograph  and  its  strange  effect  upon 
him,  the  conversation  he  had  overheard 
and  his  determination  to  avoid  meeting 
Berthe  Noisil,  the  country  walk  on  the 
Sunday  of  their  visit  and  his  meeting 
with  Joseph,  and  lastly,  the  photographer's 
revelation. 

"I  owe,"  he  said,  concluding,  "a  visit 
to  the  Noisils.  I  cannot  do  it  before 
Sunday,  for  M.  Lecuin  has  my  promise, 
but  then  I  will  go  to  Tours  with  my  fa- 
ther and  will  see  the  Noisils,  alone.  If 
Mile.  Berthe  is  engaged  to  Joseph  1  have 
decided  never  to  see  her;  it  will  be  better 
so.  But  if  she  is  still  free,  my  father  will 
inform  them  of  my  intention  of  calling 
on  them  in  the  evening,  to  apologize  for 
my  absence  on  the  day  they  came  here, 
and  then — and  then  —  I  shall  see  Mile. 
Berthe.  But  tell  me,  is  she  really  so  like 
as " 
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"You  see  that  your  mother  herself 
made  the  blunder ! " 

"  Be  quiet,  M.  Moreau,  and  don't  excite 
him  more." 

"  YouVe  right,  mother,  and  M.  Joseph 
Lecu'in  is  perhaps  proposing  at  this  very 
moment." 

Then  they  all  lapsed  into  silence,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  the  house,, 
Madame  Moreau  to  read  all  the  "fatal 
accidents "  which  she  could  find  in  the 
newspapers  published  since  the  5th. 

She  especially  sought  for  the  accidents 
connected  with  fishing,  but  unfortunately 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  finding  any, 
and  patiently  waited  for  the  coming  Sun- 
day. 

Hut  she  so  far  modified  Edmund^s  plans 
as  to  arrange  that  she  too  would  call  on 
the  Noisils,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
intrigue  of  which  they  were  the  centre. 

So,  about  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  Mettray  coach  deposited  the 
whole  family  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 
Descartes,  whose  stony  calm  remained 
unmoved  even  by  such  an  important  event, 
for  which  cause  the  irascible  Madame 
Moreau  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  sans 
casur. 

The  Noisil  family  inhabited  a  large, 
old-fashioned  house  in  the  Rue  de  TAn- 
cienne  Intendance,  which  you  may  have 
noticed  should  you  ever  have  visited 
Tours. 

The  programme  for  the  afternoon  was 
settled  thus  :  monsieur  and  madame  were 
to  call  on  the  Noisils,  and  Edmund  would 
wait  for  them  and  their  news  in  the  Square 
de  I'Archev^ch^. 

But  an  unforeseen  incident  entirely 
altered  their  plans :  the  Noisils  were  out 
—  the  ladies  walking,  and  monsieur,  with- 
out doubt,  at  his  caf^2LS  usual. 

So  as  to  be  certain  of  not  missing  them, 
Madame  Moreau  resolved  to  wait,  whilst 
her  husband  started  off  for  the  Cafidu 
Commerce  to  find  his  friend,  having  on  his 
way  there  an  opportunity  of  letting  Ed- 
mund know  the  contretemps  that  had 
taken  place. 

He  was  just  out  of  sight  when  his  son 
saw,  strolling  along  at  the  other  end  of 
the  garden,  the  thin  figure  of  Madame 
Noisil,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl,  at 
the  sight  of  whom  his  heart  leaped  into 
his  mouth. 

For  there,  in  the  graceful  figure,  in  the 
well-poised  head,  and  even,  as  she  turned 
her  face  towards  him,  in  the  sweet  grey 
eyes,  he  saw  a  living,  breathing,  and  even 
more  lovely  realization  of  his  dreams  — 
the  Dame  k  la  Tasse  de  Th^.     But  from 


that  moment  inaction  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible; a  young  man,  passionate,  eager, 
and  determined,  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  timid  boy  of  a  few  moments  back,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain 
himself  from  vaulting  over  the  low  hedge 
which  separated  them,  and  throwing  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  sweet  counterpart 
of  his  deepl^'-loved  picture,  to  ask  for  the 
word  which  would  decide  his  fate. 

We  know  that  if  he  had  acted  in  this 
manner  he  would  at  once  have  been  seized 
by  the  collar  by  one  of  ihe  ^artf/ens  and 
handed  over  to  the  nearest  gendarme; 
but  that  was  not  the  reason  which  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so. 

However,  as  life  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty became  intolerable,  he  rushed 
madly  out  of  the  garden,  and  flew,  rather 
than  ran,  to  the  Rue  de  TArchev^chd, 
pausing  almost  breathless  at  No.  184. 

"  Monsieur  Lecuin  ?" 

"Which,  monsieur?" 

"  The  son." 

"  He  is  out." 

"  The  father,  then." 

"  He  is  also  out." 

Edmund  was  in  despair  !  What  should 
he  do  ?  Suddenly  a  happy  thought  struck 
him;  at  Tours,  as  of  course  every  one 
knows,  on  Sunday  all  the  world  is  out  of 
doors  —  on  the  Mall,  seeking  the  shelter 
of  its  shady  chestnuts,  in  the  Rue  Royale, 
or  on  the  bridge. 

It  was  to  this  last  that  our  hero  betook 
himself,  feeling  sure  that  there,  if  any- 
where, Joseph  Lecu'in  was  to  be  found. 

And  he  was  right ;  Joseph  had  gone  off 
to  the  Loire  as  he  had  foreseen,  but  he 
was  not  fishing;  he  was  methodically 
learning  to  throw  the  sweep-net  so  as  to 
become  a  master  of  it:  and  to  cast  it 
easily  and  with  precision. 

When  he  saw  Edmund,  he  said,  but 
without  pausing  in  his  occupation, — 

"Halloa!  my  dear  fellow,  what's  the 
matter  ?  youVe  been  ill,  I  fear !  " 

"  But  you  !  " 

"Oh!  I'm  pretty  well,  thanks;  excuse 
me  if  I  have  not  sent  you  any  fish  yet." 

"But  your  affairs  }  " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  taken  nothing  for  a  fort- 
night, the  season  is  not  good." 

"  But  your  proposal  ?  " 

"  That  is  another  thing.  I  was  going 
on  Tuesday  with  my  father  to  make  a  de- 
cisive call,  but  unfortunately,  I  forgot  the 
engagement  in  watching  a  fellow  who  was 
throwing  the  sweep-net.  Oh  !  it  was  ad- 
mirable !  just  you  imagine!  —  at  each 
throw  he  caught  " 

I      "  But  to  the  point  1  to  the  point  1 " 
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^*We11,  the  fact  is,  I  have  thought  a 
good  deal  about  what  we  talked  of  that 
evenino^,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  life  is  too  short  to  contain  two 
absorbing  passions." 

"And  then?" 

"And  then,  you  see,  Vm  learning  to 
throw  this  delightful  net,  and  really  — 


» 


Some  time  after  this,  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Church  of  Tours,  M.  Edmund  Mo- 
reau  and  Mile.  Berthe  Noisil  were  mar- 
ried. 

During  the  whole  ceremony,  Madame 
Moreau  fixed  upon  the  "Repentant  Mag- 
dalen "  such  a  severe  look  that  that  lady 
was  prevented  from  making  even  the 
slightest  demojistration ;  she  did  not  even 
attempt  to  wink! 

The  curd  also,  who  had  blessed  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  had  his  place 
at  the  wedding  breakfast,  was  a  new 
comer,  and  though  he  filled  and  emptied 
his  glass  many  times  during  the  banquet, 
he  did  not  break  it  once. 

And  if  ever  you  pay  a  visit  to  La  Fleu- 
riette  you  will  find  there  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Moreau,  now  completely  reas- 
sured as  to  the  future  of  their  son  ;  some- 
times also,  wandering  amongst  the  shady 
trees,  you  may  meet  Edmund  and  Berthe 
in  all  the  delights  of  their  young  love, 
and,  if  you  look  closely,  you  may  perhaps 
see,  in  some. cosy  nook  of  the  little  wood 
near  the  murmuring  Choisille,  Joseph 
Lecuin  busily  occupied,  and  also  per- 
fectly happy  —  throwing  the  sweep-net. 
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BBIMG  SOMB  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  OXFORD  PRIVATB  PUPILS, 

1831-33. 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.   ANDREWS. 

Articles  on  **  Mr.  Gladstone's  School 
Days  *'  and  on  **  Mr.  Gladstone's  Oxford 
Days"  have  recently 'appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Brinsley  Richards  in  a  popu- 
lar magazine.  As  I  myself  figure  some- 
what conspicuously  in  the  latter  article,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  am  in  no 
way  responsible  for  its  contents.  In  say- 
ing this,  however,  I  wish  it  also  to  be 
understood  that  I  make  no  reflection 
whatever  upon  the  writer's  competency  to 
perform  what  he  undertook.  Probably 
no  one  without  the  advantage  of  being  a 
contemporary  (for  that  gentleman  appears 
to  be  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Gladstone's 
junior),   and  without   professing  to  be  a 


political  partisan  (of  which  he  gives  little 
or  no  evidence),  would  have  been  better 
able  to  write  such  a  paper,  or  could  have 
written  it  in  a  kindlier  spirit.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confess,  I  am  not  very  partial 
to  this  new  species  of  literary  vhnsection^ 
which  in  the  case  of  great  notabilities  ap- 
pears to  have  become  almost  unavoid- 
able ;  and  having  had  the  honor  to  be 
associated,  in  some  small  measure,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  early  life,  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that  I  have  not 
escaped  from  my  share  of  the  operation. 
But  alJ  such  vivisection  being  made,  we 
must  suppose,  only  for  strictly  scientific 
purposes,  and  in  the  interests  of  histor- 
ical truth,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that 
any  flaws  or  defects  that  may  be  detected 
in  the  performance,  however  skilful  in  the 
main,  should  be  pointed  out  and  supplied. 
All  that  Mr.  B.  Richards  has  said  of  the 
irreproachable  excellence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's character  as  a  young  man  ;  of  the 
steady,  unremitting  perseverance  of  his 
studious  habits ;  of  the  thoroughness  of 
his  studious  work;*  of  the  high  reputa* 
tion  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Eton ;  of  the  friendships  he  had  formed 
there,  and  maintained  at  Christ  Church  ; 
of  the  early  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his 
remarkable  powers  as  a  speaker  at  the 
Union,  and  of  the  combination  of  gifts 
and  qualities  shown  by  him  in  that  and  in 
other  ways,  which  made  me  (and,  I  doubt 
not,  others  also)  feel  no  less  sure  than  of 
my  own  existence  that  Gladstone,  our 
then  Christ  Church  undergraduate,  would 
one  day  rise  to  be  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland,—  of  all  this,  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  B.  Richards  may  be  fully  depended 
on.  And  I  may  add  one  other  trait  not 
unimportant,  and  due,  I  believe,  to  his 
staunch  Presbyterian  upbringing  —  I 
doubt  whether  any  man  of  his  standing 
in  the  university  habitually  read  the  Bible 
more,  or  knew  it  better,  than  Gladstone 
did.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this,  or  the 
natural  sobriety  of  his  temperament,  or  to 
both  combined,  it  is  certain,  moreover, 
that  notwithstanding  the  high  esteem  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  andnotwithstand- 
ing  all  his  capacity  for  future  distinction, 
of  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious, 
he  showed  no  signs  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or 
affectation ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  say 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  encouragement  of 
others  that  at  first  his  compositions,  though  generally 
correct,  were  scarcely  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  distinguished  Eton  scholar,  beins  de- 
cidedly sti£F,  and  wanting  in  grace ;  but  eventually  he 
became  an  elegant  composer,  as  may  be  seen  bv,  inter 
a/ia,  his  contributions  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  volume  of 
Translations. 
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he  was  uniformly  modest  and  unassum-  trious.  Of  the  disputes  and  differences 
ing.  No  doubt  he  was  ambitious,  but  no  that  arose  between  the  father  and  the  son, 
more  so  than  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  free  trade, 
had  the  same  been  the  case  with  another  when  the  latter,  as  colonial  secretary,  was 
highly  gifted  friend  and  private  pupil  of  abetting  the  measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel  for 
mine,  and  also  a  contemporary  of  Glad-  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  there  was 
stone  both  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church —  no  attempt  at  concealment,  at  least  on  the 
James  Hope,  afterwards  Hope  Scott,  of  father's  part,  I  can  well  remember  one 
Abbotsford  —  and  had  he  not  early  in  such  occasion  at  Fasque  in  1847,  when, 
life,  under  Newman's  influence,  joined  after  explaining  his  own  principles  on  the 
the  Church  of  Rome,  I  should  have  been  subject,  he  remarked,  pointing  to  his  son^ 
prepared  to  predict,  with  scarcely  less  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  discussion, 
confidence,  the  same  of  him;  viz.,  that  but  was  still  within  hearing,  **  But  there's 
he  would  one  day  prove  a  brilliant  prime  my  son  William,  ruining  the  country  as 
minister  like  Gladstone,  and,  in  some  re-  fast  as  he  can  !  "♦  On  the  other  hand,  it 
spects,  a  more  popular  one.  But,  unlike  is  not  quite  correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  B. 
Gladstone,  Hope  was  singularly  unambi-  Richards  does,  that,  ^*when  in  1830  the 
tious  —  a  testimony  which  I  remember  to  Reform  Bill  agitation  commenced  through- 
have  seen  strikingly  confirmed  by  New-  out  the  country,  an  anti-Reform  League 
man,  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  was  founded  by  Charles  Wordsworth, 
upon  his  character  after  his  funeral.  His  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Lincoln,  and  mus- 
great  abilities,  both  as  a  pleader  and  tered  four-fifths  of  the  bachelors  and 
otlierwise,  were  well  known  at  the  Parlia-  undergraduates."  But  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
mentary  bar,  where,  without  being  luxu-  petition  against  the  bill,  drawn  up  mainly 
rious  or  extravagant  in  any  way,  or  unduly  by  Gladstone,  and  submitted  in  my  rooms 
fond  of  money,  it  satisfied  him  —  and  he  at  Christ  Church  to  the  joint  revision  of 
was  not  displeased  —  to  realize  an  income  the  above-named  trio  (Lord  Lincoln  at 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  ;^2o,ooo  a  the  time  being  another  of  my  private 
year,  much  of  which,  I  have  reason  to  pupils),  made  a  considerable  sensation, 
believe,  was  charitably  and  munificently  having  been  signed  within  forty-eight 
spent.  The  then  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Phil-  hours,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  my 
potts)  had  such  an  opinion  of  Hope,  though  two  younger  coadjutors,  by  an  overwhelm- 
he  must  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  ing  majority  of  the  undergraduates  and 
years  his  junior,  that  when  he  (the  bishop)  of  tlie  bachelors  then  resident  in  the 
was  in  London,  he  used  frequently  to  university.  I  had  occasion,  not  long  ago, 
come  and  take  a  quiet  luncheon  with  him  to  record  elsewhere  my  opinion  that  the 
on  Sundays  in  order  to  pick  his  brains  speech  which  Gladstone  delivered  at  the 
ujjon  points  of  ecclesiastical  law.  And  Oxford  Union  against  the  Reform  Bill 
his  speech,  afterwards  published,  in  de-  was  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  heard 
fence  of  cathedrals,  upon  a  bill  then  before  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  I  was 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  present  (by  means  of  orders  given  me  by 
made  such  an  impression,  that,  when  he  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  at  the  whole  of 
sat  down,  Lord  Brougham  was  overheard  that  memorable  debate,  which  lasted  for 
to  mutter,  "That  young  man's  fortune  is  five  nights,  and  was  concluded  at  six 
made  "  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  9,  i83l,t 
It  is  also  undoubted,  as  Mr.  B.  Rich-  when  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  major- 
ards  represents,  that  Gladstone  on  occa-  ity  of  forty-one;  and  though  the  speaking 
sions  could  be  disputatious  enough;  and  at  that  time  was  confessedly  better  there 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  natural  than  in  the  House  df  Commons.  On  one 
tendency  may  have  been,  as  he  says,  en-  of  the  nights,  when  I  had  secured  a  front 
couraged  by  his  father  —  a  man  who,  in 

advanced  age  (for  it  was   only  then  that   I  •  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  anecdou 

hnH    tli«»  nriviUo-fk    of    maUino-    hie  arniiain  **^**  *^«^'^*  w**  any  want  of  parental  allcciion  on  tht 

naa    ine  privilege    Ot    making   nisacquain-  one  »ide,  or  of  filial  duty  on  the  other.     Perhaps  tht 

tance),    impressed    me    more    by  the    keen-  very  finest  j>a.**aj;e  of  clas^iical  <»r.uory  ever  »j>oken  Iw 

ness  and  shrewdness  of  his  understanding  Mf;  (i>*dstone  was  in  euio-y  of  hi<  father,  in  a  speech 

.1                         .1                             T    I                                 r  clehvered  a  tew  years  after  Ins  death,  on  a  public  occa* 

than  any  other  person  I  have  ever  met.  ^jon  at  Leith,  to  which  town  Sir  John  Gladstone  had 

He   had    not   himself    enjoyed    the    educa-  been  a  munificent  benefactor. 

tional    advantacres    which    ^like    so    manv  ♦  On  the  following  Nov.  11  I  was  present  at  the  Oi- 

iionai   aavaniages   wnicn   ^iiKe    so   man>  f„^^  ^;„i„„^  ^^^^  Gladstone  oj>cncd  the  debate  (in 

other    Scotch    parents)    he    took    care    to  which  Lord  Abcrcom.  I^rd  Lincoln,  and  Sidney  Heiw 

secure  for  his   son:  otherwise,  I  cannot  V*"^  ''•fJP?}^  J"**^*)  ^!?.  *^®  que-tion  **  Whether  the 

I     «  *u'    1    *i-    *   u               ij  1             1    /..   1.    I  •    J  Duke  of  Wellmgton's  Mmistry  deserves  the  conndenct 

but  think  that   he  would  have   left  behind  of  the  country,'^ which  wa*  carried  m  the  nejtauve  by  • 

him  a  name  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  illus*  majority  of  one. 
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neat  in  the  gallery,  as  it  then  was,  imme- 
diately behind  the  reporters,  I  remember 
one  ot  them  turned  round  and  said  to  me, 
as  the  debate  was  going  on,  **  You  will 
never  hear  anything  Tike  this  in  the  Com- 
mons ; "  and,  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
(Philpotts)  sat  down,  after  a  speech  of 
nearly  two  hours,  he  remarked,  "  Canning, 
in  his  best  days,  never  did  anything  to 
equal  that  peroration.*' 

Again,  I  could  not  subscribe  to  Mr.  B. 
Richards*s  sentiment  that  **  no  man  could 
better  deserve  the  description  tenaxpro- 
positiy^  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  the  words 
are  to  be  understood  of  his  career  as  a 
whole.  That  he  has  been  tenacious,  in- 
flexibly tenacious,  of  his  aim  or  resolution 
for  the  time  being,  whatever  it  might  be, 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  the  propositum, 
for  example,  of  his  early  writings,  upon 
Church  and  State,  is  as  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  the  propositum  of  his  last 
great  speech  on  the  Affirmation  Bill ; 
while  the  speeches  which  he  made  in 
favor  of  the  Increased  Grant  to  Maynooth 
(1845),  and  of  the  removal  of  Jewish  Dis- 
abilities (1848),  come  in  between  the  two, 
and  plainly  indicate  a  process  of  transi- 
tion. Probably  he  himself  is  at  least  as 
much  aware  of  this  as  any  of  his  critics 
can  be,  and  so  aware  of  it  as  to  be  pre- 
pared fully  and  powerfully  to  defend  it. 
And  this  being  so,  I  need  not  perhaps  feel 
any  scruple  in  relating  an  anecdote,  inter- 
esting both  on  other  accounts  and  as 
showing  the  remarkable  insight  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  father  into  the  character  of 
his  son.  The  anecdote,  as  I  received  it 
not  very  long  ago  from  one  who  was  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion,  and  who  assured  me 
that  he  remembered  the  circumstances 
most  distinctly,  is  as  follows.  Towards 
the  end  of  1832,  the  year  after  VV.  Glad- 
stone had  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  be  brought  forward 
as  member  for  Newark  by  the  then  high- 
Tory  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  John  Glad- 
stone, the  father,  was  dining  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bolton,  the  great  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, where  my  uncle,  the  poet,  was  also 
one  of  the  company.  After  dinner  my 
uncle  took  occasion  to  congratulate  Mr. 
John  Gladstone  on  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  his  son  William  at  Oxford,  and 
added  an  expression  of  hope  and  antici- 
pation that  he  would  be  equally  success- 
ful in  the  House  of  Commons;  to  which 
the  father  replied,  **  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  you, 
m^  son  has  certainly  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  university,  and  I  trust 
he  will  continue  to  do  so  when  he  enters 
public  life  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  a 


young  man  of  very  great  ability^  but,"  he 
added,  "  he  has  no  stability  /  " 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bolton,  in  connection 
with  this  anecdote,  reminds  me  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  occurrences  of  my 
own  boyhood.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1822,  just  when  the  first  cricket  match  at 
Lord's,  between  Eton  and  Harrow,  had 
taken  place.  Harrow  had  been  victorious. 
I  had  played  in  the  eleven,  and  had  been 
very  successful  as  a  bowler.  I  mmediately 
after  the  match  I  went  down  to  the  Lakes 
to  join  my  father,  who  had  rented  Ivy 
Cottage  for  the  vacation,  in  order  to  be 
near  my  uncle  at  Rydal  Mount.  One 
afternoon  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
out  of  which  stepped  Mr.  Bolton,  with  a 
companion  who  proved  to  be  NIr.  Can- 
ning, appointed  governor-general  of  In- 
dia not  long  before,  and  now  come  to  pay 
a  farewell  visit  to  his  chief  Liverpool 
friend  and  supporter.  They  had  driven 
over  from  Storrs,  Mr.  Bolton's  residence 
on  Windermere,  to  invite  my  father  and 
my  uncle  and  Southey,  who  happened  to 
be  then  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  whom  Can- 
ning (whose  parodies  upon  him  in  the 
**  Anti-Jacobin "  would  doubtless  be  in 
both  their  minds)  had  never  before  met,  to 
return  with  ihem  for  the  evening,  and 
dine  at  Storrs.  It  was  a  proud  moment 
for  me  when,  during  the  time  that  my 
father  had  retired  to  change  his  morning 
dress,  I  had  the  honor  of  showing  the 
great  orator  and  statesman  into  the  gar- 
den, and  he  walked  by  my  side,  with  his 
arm  upon  my  shoulder,  listening  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  the  particulars  I 
had  to  give  him  about  the  cricket  match 
—  then  a  novel  occurrence  — just  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  again  an  Eton  boy.  I 
need  not  s<iy  how  I  was  charmed  with  the 
simple  grace  and  condescension  of  his 
manner.  Only  a  few  days  after,  on 
August  12,  Lord  Londoncferry  (Castle- 
reagh)  committed  suicide,  and  Canning 
did  not  go  out  to  India,  but  remained  at 
home  to  succeed  him  as  foreis:n  secre- 
tary,  in  September,  and  eventually  (in 
1827)  to  become  prime  minister.  How 
little  could  I  then  foresee  that  before 
many  years  had  passed  I  should  become 
intimate  at  Oxford  with  his  son,  Charles 
James  Canning,  who  did  go  out  as  gov- 
ernor to  India  I  For  a  short  time  he  was 
also  one  of  my  private  pupils.  He  had  a 
large  measure  of  the  fine  abilities  of  his 
father,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  by-and* 
by  to  speak  of  the  honors  he  obtained 
when  he  took  his  B.A.  degree.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  certain  charm  of  appearance 
and  manner,  though  often  embarrassed 
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through  constitutional  bashfulness,  but  he 
wanted  the  tall,  manly  presence  of  his 
father,  and  the  combined  sweetness  and 
majesty  of  his  countenance. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  deserved  the  character  of  //i- 
stability  which  his  father  gave  him  in  1832, 
certain  it  is  that  before  he  had  been  many 
years  in  Parliament  I  myself  was  led  to  en- 
tertain that  opinion  concerning  him;  and 
the  opinion  was  confirmed  by  conversa- 
tion when  (being  then  in  office  under  Sir 
R.  Peel)  he  came  to  visit  me  at  Winches- 
ter, in  the  Whitsuntide  of  1846,  in  order 
to  induce  me  to  accept  the  wardenship  of 
the  college,  then  soon  to  be  opened  at 
Glenalmond  ;*  and  also  in  the  following 
year  when  I  visited  his  father  and  him  at 
Fasque,  for  the  consecration  of  their  new 
chapel,  at  which  I  preached  one  of  the 
sermons,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  another, 
both  of  which  were  published  at  the  time 
in  a  brochure  together  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
request,  and  at  his  expense.  Hence  it 
was  that  when  he  first  came  forward  for 
Oxford  University  at  the  general  election 
towards  the  close  of  that  same  year  (1847) 
I  was  unable  to  support  him,  to  my  great 
distress,  though  strongly  urged  to  do  so, 
and  to  be  upon  his  committee,  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  especially  by  Mr.  John  (now 
Lord  Chief  Justice)  Coleridge,  by  his  fa- 
ther, the  late  Jud2:e  Coleridge,  by  my  old 
friend  the  late  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  and  by 
another  old  friend  and  former  associate 
at  Winchester,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  all  of  whom  wrote  to  me  press- 
ingly  on  the  occasion,  and  I  have  pre- 
served their  letters  as  valuable  and  inter- 
esting; but  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  I  received  from 
the  first  named.  I  did  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, but  he  addressed  me  in  his  capac- 
ity as  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Oxford 
committee,  and  did  his  best  to  assure  me 
that,  so  far  as  he  knew  and  believed,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  no  more  inclined  to  dises- 
tablish the  Irish  Church  (a  point  upon 
which  even  then,  twenty-two  years  before 
the  event  actually  took  place — 1869 — I  had 
begun  to  feel  uneasy)  than  I  was  myself ! 


*  The  late  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  in  proposing 
my  health  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  the  Scotch  Hish- 
opit  in  Fldinbursh,  in  the  autumn  of  1S53,  mentioned 
*'that  Mr.  Gladstone  hud  said  to  him  that  the  best 
da/.n  W(irk  he  had  ever  done  was  when  he  went  down 
to  Winchester  and  persuaded  Wordsworth  to  come  into 
Scotland."  This  no  doubt  was  hyperbolical,  and  per^ 
haps  exai;gerated  by  good  Sir  Archibald  ;  but  Gladstone 
himself  tu  his  great  kindness  had  written  to  me,  under 
date  July  g,  1.^46:  "  Rarely  has  it  happened  to  me  to 
do  an  act  on  wliich  I  coula  reflect  with  such  lively  and 
unmixed  delicht  as  my  journey  to  Wiochetter  on 
Whiisun^ve." 
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His  words  were,  under  date  June  3,  1847, 
*'  I- conceive  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  as  much 
opposed  as  you  can  be  to  any  measure 
affecting  the  integrity  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  I  understand  his  oppo- 
sition to  any  attack  upon  that  portion  of 
our  Church  to  be  one  of  principle;  and 
that  under  no  state  of  circumstances  rea* 
sonably  conceivable  could  he  be  brought  to 
consent  to  anything  of  the  kind^  None 
of  my  correspondents,  however  —  not 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself — was  able 
to  satisfy  my  scruples ;  and  so  I  persisted 
in  declining  to  vote  for  him  both  then  and 
ever  afterwards,  not  from  any  alienation 
of  private  regard  and  esteem,  but  under 
the  conviction  that  though  he  might  prove 
a  very  fit  representative  for  many  other 
excellent  men,  and  not  a  few  among  my 
own  friends,  with  their  opinions,  or  at 
least  with  their  suspicions  not  yet  awak- 
ened, he  would  not  fitly  represent  me  with 
//yj' opinions,  and  with  my  suspicions  wide 
awake.  But  wisely  or  unwisely,  happily 
or  unhappily,  I  went  farther.  After  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  seated  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  by  his  first  election  ia 
1847,  in  which  I  abstained  from  taking 
any  part  —  being  loath  to  vote  against 
him,  and  unable,  as  I  have  said,  to  vote 
for  him  —  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  then  primus  of  our  Church,  Bishop 
Skinner,  and  which,  though  professedly 
on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  lay- 
men into  Church  synods,  appeared  to  me 
to  contain  the  germ  of  **  Liberation " 
principles,  and  of  **the  political  equality 
of  all  religions.''  To  this  publication  I 
felt  called  upon  to  issue  a  counterblast 
(February,  1852),  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on 
"The  Principles  of  Religious  Liberty." 
This,  no  doubt,  in  my  circumstances,  was 
a  strong  measure,  and  though  he  thanked 
me  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  I  had 
**  managed  the  personal  part  of  the  con- 
troversy,** he  complained  that  **such 
things  cut  deep.*'  It  was  with  me  a  case 
of  Amicus  Plato^  sed  magis  arnica  veri* 
tas.  He  himself  had  been  the  aggressor. 
The  tendency  of  his  pamphlet,  as  he  him- 
self must  have  known  very  well,  was  to 
commit  our  Church,  as  disestablished  in 
Scotland,  to  an  approval  of  the  principle 
of  disestablishment;  and  this  was  a  ma- 
nceuvre  which,  however  innocent  he  might 
think  it  at  a  time  when  many  English 
High  Churchmen  were  more  than  half 
voluntaries  (mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
Gorham  judgment  of  1S50),  I  could  not 
but  feel  it  would  be  wrong  in  us,  being. 
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for  the  most  part,  establish mentarians 
upon  principle,  to  acquiesce  in,  merely 
because  we  happened  to  be  temporarily 
in  a  low  estate.  My  own  pamphlet,  I  had 
?ood  reason  to  know,  was  not  without  its 
influence.  The  dean  (Dr.  Gaisford)  of 
Christ  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone's  college 
and  mine,  on  receiving  a  copy,  wrote  (June 
II.  1852)10  thank  me  for  it,  and  added, 
"  You  have  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
this  gentleman  is  unfit  to  represent  the 
University."  It  was  not  till  more  than 
thirteen  years  after  (1865)  that  the  Uni- 
versity itself  came  effectually  to  the  same 
conclusion  —  to  its  own  grievous  loss  and 
disgrace,  as  many,  no  doubt,  will  consci- 
entiously maintain ;  and  all  the  more  be- 
cause since  then  it  has  been  changed  so 
much,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  probably 
no  fitter  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
he  now  is,  could  be  found  to  represent  it. 
Whether  Dean  Gaisford  had  previously 
supported  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  is,  at  his 
first  election  in  1S47,  ^  ^^  not  happen  to 
know ;  but  most  probably  he  had.  More- 
over, the  **  National  Association  "  took 
my  pamphlet  up,  and  when  the  new  elec- 
tion came  on,  towards  the  close  of  1852, 
reprinted  it  for  distribution  in  a  cheaper 
form.  Many  of  my  own  friends  thought 
that  J  had  been  rather  hard  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  pressing  him  to  conclusions 
which  he  had  not  fully  enunciated ;  but 
the  subsequent  history  of  events  has  am- 
ply justified  the  apprehensions  I  had 
formed  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  Glad- 
stone's own  mind.*  From  a  Tory  of  the 
Tories,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  Church 
and  State,  beyond  what  I  myself  could 
defend,  I  felt  sure  that  (if  not  timely 
checked)  he  would  become  a  Liberal  of 
the  Liberals,  both  upon  that  and  other 
questions.  I  also  felt  convinced,  and 
stated  to  him  at  the  time,  that  however 
much  he  might  then  dislike  my  opposi- 
tion, we  should  eventually  entertain  more 
respect  for  each  other  if  I  stood  out 
against  him  from  the  first,  than  if  I  had 
ielded  and  afterwards  complained  that  I 
ad  been  misled  and  betrayed,  as  so  many 
of  our  common  friends  subsequently  did 
—  turning  round  against  him  with  keen 
resentment  when  he  himself  had  done 
what  I  felt  certain  he  would  do,  namely, 
turned    round  against  his  own  original 

*  A  friend  of  mine  was  asked  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Bishop  Wiiberforce,  **  What  business  had  Words- 
worth to  vote  against  Gladstone?"  as  I  did,  either  by 
pairing  off  or  by  my  presence,  in  185a,  and  all  the  subn 
sequent  elections  except  the  last.  My  friend  might 
have  replied,  **  No  other  business  than  the  cause  of  the 
truth,  as  he  understood  it,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  conscience." 


Standpoint.  That  I  was  not  altogether 
wrong  in  my  anticipations  in  both  respects 
may  be  interred  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. Many  years  afterwards,  but 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become  the 
accepted  leader  of  the  great  Liberal  party, 
I  happened  to  be  sitting  under  the  gallery 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  over- 
heard the  present  Sir  R.  Peel  say  in  a 
sarcastic  tone  to  a  gentleman  sitting  next 
to  me,  as  he  pointed  out  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
him, '* That's  the  greatest  Radical  in  the 
House ! "  Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  having 
recognized  me,  came  and  joined  me  where 
I  sat,  with  all  his  old  friendliness  and 
good-nature,  and  while  the  business  of 
the  House  was  going  on  we  had  a  long 
and  animated  conversation  together,  not 
however,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  about 
politics,  but  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  He  had  just  then 
published  his  first  article  upon  Homer  in 
the  Quarterly,  He  told  me  that  he  had 
tried  various  methods  of  translating  Ho- 
mer into  English  (see  Lord  LytteTton's 
volume  of  "Translations"  before  men- 
tioned), and  he  thought  upon  the  whole 
that  Waiter  Scott*s  varied  octosyllabic 
metre  was  the  best  for  the  purpose.  How 
curious,  and  what  a  testimony  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  grand  old  Grecian  bard,  that 
two  of  our  most  eminent  contemporary 
statesmen,  and  both,  in  turn,  prime  min- 
isters, should  have  employed  their  leisure, 
by  translation  and  dissertation,  in  endeav- 
oring to  make  him  better  known  to  their 
fellow-countrymen ! 

Before  I  quit  this  portion  of  my  narra- 
tive, I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one 
remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  began  to  make 
the  great  change  in  his  political  stand- 
point, miscalculated,  in  my  opinion,  the 
amount  of  conservative  power  still  re- 
maining in  the  country.  In  his  answer 
to  the  letter  in  which  1  had  first  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  difficulty  I  felt  in  sup- 
porting him  in  the  coming  election  (1847), 
he  wrote,  inter  alia  :  "  I  am  desirous,  and 
by  God*s  help  determined,  to  leave  at 
least  a  recollection  upon  the  minds  of 
men  in  your  position;  and  the  more  so, 
because  I  see  plainly  that  this  is  nearly, 
if  it  be  not  quite,  the  last  election  at  which 
you  will  have  the  power  to  exercise  a 
choice  as  to  prospective  Church  policy  I  " 
What  that  last  clause  meant  I  never 
knew;  but  I  suppose  it  implied  an  antici- 
pation that  some  great  convulsion  —  in- 
volving the  disfranchisement  of  the  uni- 
versities, or  even  the  disestablishment  of 
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the  Church  -*  was  then  near  at  hand.  At 
that  time,  when  his  change  of  front  in  re- 
gard to  matters  ecclesiastico-political  was 
objected  to  him,  it  was  a  common  expres- 
sion with  him  to  say  "that  he  had  been 
the  last  man  to  quit  the  ship."  The  fact 
is,  as  I  believe,  he  had  been  fascinated  by 
Sir  R.  PeePs  administrative  ability  and 
successful  management  of  the  House  of 
Comnons;  and  this,  though  fully  con- 
scious of  Peel's  defects  in  regard  to  the 
points  upon  which  he  himself  felt  most 
deeply.  I  remember  his  saying  to  me 
with  great  emphasis  the  year  before,  when 
we  were  out  walking  at  Winchester,  and 
had  been  talking  of  the  recent  Church 
appointments,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster: 
"  Peel  knows  no  more  about  the  Church 
than  that  stone ;^^  meaning,  I  suppose, 
that  he  had  no  belief  in  it  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution. And  it  was  this  fascination  — 
together  with  his  advocacy  of  free-trade 
principles,  in  which  he  has  been  all  along 
consistent  —  that  led  him  by  degrees  far- 
ther and  farther  from  his  Tory  principles, 
and  left  the  way  open  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
eventually  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  Mr.  B. 
Richards*s  article.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  speech  at  Ox- 
ford, in  which  Archbishop  Manning  (for 
he  had  not  yet  been  made  cardinal)  men- 
tioned some  years  ago  that  "it  was  in 
Charles  Wordsworth's  rooms  at  Christ 
Church  he  had  first  seen  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  made  his  acquaintance,''  under  cir- 
cumstances which  testified  to  the  exem- 
plary punctuality  of  the  latter.  The 
archbishop  stated  —  what  I  had  forgotten 
—  that  his  own  hour  for  reading  with  me 
being  the  one  before  that  assigned  to 
Gladstone,  he  was  usually  still  in  the 
room  when  Gladstone,  regularly  as  the 
clock  struck,  made  his  appearance,  as  if 
determined  not  to  lose  a  moment  of  his 
proper  time;  and  then  they  had  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  a  few  words  be- 
fore Manning  left.  But  I  am  more  con- 
cerned to  point  out  that  Mr.  B.  Richards, 
though  appearing  to  speak  with  some 
authority,  has  scarcely  done  justice  either 
to  my  own  estimate  of  Manning  or  to  his 
real  character  as  a  young  man.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  quite  incorrect,  I  believe, 
to  say  that  he  was  "a  Whig."  His  fa- 
ther, a  Bank  of  England  director  and 
M.P.  for  Trowbridge  (now  disfranchised), 
was  certainly  a  staunch  Tory.  It  is  true 
that  he  had,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
to  suffer  "  disappointments  *'  —  serious 
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disappointments  —  of  more  than  one  kind ; 
but  they  had  an  ennobling  effect  upon  his 
character,  causing  him  to  throw  himself 
upon  his  own  inward  resources  in  a  way 
that  he  might  not  otherwise  have  done, 
and  to  withdraw  from  general  society  in 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  shine, 
but  certainly  not  making  him  in  reality 
(whatever  he  might  appear)  "cold  and 
sarcastic."  I  was  one  of  the  very  few 
with  whom  he  continued  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  during  the  whole  of  his  college 
life;  and  I  should  suppose  that,  so  far  as 
they  became  acquainted,  there  would  be 
much  in  common  between  him  and  Glad- 
stone.* Like  Gladstone,  and  even  I  sus- 
pect more  than  Gladstone,  he  owed  his 
readiness  as  a  speaker  and  the  felicity  of 
his  diction  to  the  constant  use  of  his  pen, 
both  in  analyzing  what  he  read  and  ia 
other  ways  ;  thus  carrying  out  the  recom* 
mendation  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  of  a 
still  higher  authority,  viz.,  Cicero,  to  that 
effect  —  "  Nulla  res  tantum  ad  dicendum 
proficit  quantum  scriptio"  —  more  than 
any  young  man  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
Changes  of  opinion,  both  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical, have  unhappily  caused  alieoa^ 
tion  in  many  quarters  during  the  last  fifty 
years ;  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  strength  of  early  associations,  when 
founded  upon  mutual  esteem,  has  gener- 
ally sufficed  to  keep  alive  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, even  without  the  aid  of  personal 
intercourse. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  system 
of  the  English  universities  may  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  a  very  short  interval 
of  time,  or  even  none  at  all,  may  suffice 
to  come  between  the  undergraduate  taught 
and  the  teaching  graduate.  For  my  own 
part,  I  passed  from  one  stage  to  the  other 
in  less  than  two  months.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  I  had  one 
advantage  which  rendered  me  compara- 
tively less  unfit  to  enter  early  upon  the 
duties  of  a  private  tutor,  viz.,  I  was  then 
twenty-three.  1  had  taken  my  degree  of 
B.A.  (in  the  Easter  term  of  1830)  some- 
what later  than  most  men,  partly  from 
having  lost  a  term  in  1828,  through  a  long 
and  serious  illness  (which  seized  me  quite 
unaccountably,  and  so  suddenly,  that 
whereas  I  had  been  playing  at  tennis  in 
the  morning,  I  was  pronounced  to  be  in 

*  Soon  after  Nfanning  and  Hope  had  joined  th« 
Church  of  Rome  Gladstone  wrote  to  me:  **  I  feel  at  if 
I  had  lost  roy  two  eyes,"  so  great  was  his  admiratioa 
and  regard  for  both  of  them  I  He  q^uotes  a  paaaagtt 
from  a  MS.  sermon  of  Mannint^s  in  his  book  on 
Church  and  State ;  and  Hope  dedicated  to  him  hit 
abridged  edition  of  his  father-in-law  Lockhart*t  **  LUt 
of  Sir  Walter  ScotL" 
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Imminent  dansfer  that  same  night),  and 
partly  from  losing  another  term  in  1829, 
because  I  had  omitted,  quite  unintention- 
ally, the  preliminary  ceremony,  which  was 
then  considered  indispensable,  of  sitting 
in  the  schools.  Before  I  pass  on,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  adding  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  I  have  referred  to, 
as  soon  as  my  father  heard  that  I  had 
become,  in  the  following  year,  one  of  the 
university  racing  crew,  he  wrote  to  forbid 
my  rowing,  to  my  extreme  distress  and 
embarrassment,  as  I  neither  liked  to  give 
up  my  place  in  the  boat  nor  to  disobey 
him.  But  I  got  over  the  difliculty  in  this 
way.  I  went  to  the  physician  who  had 
attended  me  —  the  most  eminent  then  in 
Oxford  —  Dr.  Kidd,  and  requested  him  to 
examine  me,  and  if  he  was  satisfied  that  I 
had  not  suffered  in  any  way  from  what  I 
had  been  doing,  to  give  me  a  testimonial 
to  that  effect  which  I  might  send  to  my 
father.  This  he  did,  and  my  father's  ap- 
prehensions were  so  far  overcome  that  he 
withdrew  his  prohibition. 

My  B.A.  degree  was  taken,  as  I  have 
said,  after  Easter,  1830,  and  during  the 
following  long  vacation  I  was  tutoring  — 
and  fishing  —  with  James  Hope  and  Fran- 
cis Popham  for  my  pupils,  at  Festiniog, 
in  north  Wales.  The  remarkable  gifts 
of  the  former  (a  commoner  of  Christ 
Church)  I  have  already  noticed ;  but  his 
health  eventually  prevented  him  from  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  the  schools.  The 
latter  (of  University  College),  an  old  Har- 
row schoolfellow  and  friend,  a  good  crick- 
eter, and  a  universal  favorite,  took  a  second 
class  in  classics  and  became  fellow  of  All 
Souls  —  being  heir  to  the  famous  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  of  Littlecott,  in  Wilt- 
shire. Towards  the  end  of  our  stay  at 
Festiniog  we  were  joined  by  Canning,  and 
among  other  excursions  which  we  made 
together  was  one  to  Bethgelert,  our  main 
object  being  to  ascend  Snowdon  by  night 
in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  sum- 
mit. Accordingly  we  set  out  with  a  guide 
about  1 1  P.M. ;  but  before  we  had  gone 
more  than  half  the  way,  and  were  only 
beginning  the  tougher  part  of  the  ascent. 
Canning's  heart  or  strength  failed  him, 
and  he  declared  he  could  go  no  farther ! 
We  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
of  either  returning  airpoKToi^  or  of  leaving 
him  behind  to  find  his  way  back  as  he 
could  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
At  length,  however,  he  rallied  slightly, 
and  with  such  help  as  we  and  our  guicfe 
could  give  in  turn  by  pushing  and  pulling, 
he  reached  the  top.  And  yet  it  was  he 
(and  I  often  thought  of  this  circumstance 


at  the  time)  who  afterwards  proved,  as 
was  said,  the  only  man  in  all  India  who 
had  the  necessary  nerve  to  be  calm  him- 
self, and  to  inspire  calmness  in  others, 
amid  all  the  terrible  dismay  of  the  great 
revolt. 

After  the  long  vacation  of  that  year 
(1830)  when  I  returned  to  Oxford,  my 
private  pupils  were  Hope,  Gladstone, 
Manning,  Francis  Doyle,  and  Walter 
Hamilton ;  and  after  Christmas,  /.^.,  in 
1831,  till  I  ceased  to  take  pupils  early  in 
1833,  Lord  Lincoln,  Thomas  Dyke  Ac- 
land,  and  Charles  James  Canning. 

Hope  and  Doyle  (now  Sir  Francis,  and 
late  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford)  exhib- 
ited a  charming  specimen  of  an  Eton 
friendship  continued  at  Oxford,  and  J  was 
greatly  pleased  to  be  admitted  to  share 
their  intimacy.  Of  the  former  I  have  just 
spoken.  The  latter  took  a  first  class  in 
classics  (1831),  but  this  scholastic  honor 
very  imperfectly  represents  the  special 
talents  and  acquirements  he  possessed  — 
talents  and  acquirements  which  made  him 
quite  superior  to  all  vulgar  and  ordinary 
convention<ilities,  so  that  on  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear 
in  a  strictly  proper  and  becoming  dress 
he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his 
friend  Hope  to  tie  his  neckcloth,  just  as 
my  uncle  the  poet  was  wont  to  have  re- 
course to  his  wife  and  daughter  for  similar 
purposes.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  in 
keeping  with  my  quaint  reminiscences  of 
Doyle,  that  on  reading  the  preface  of  his 
interesting  and  highly  characteristic"  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry,"  published  five  or  six 
years  ago  (1877),  I  discovered  how  that, 
"owing  to  a  variety  of  accidents,  the  au- 
thor's MSS.  fell  into  confusion,  and  many 
of  them  had  gone  astray,"  whereby  the 
literary  world  has  to  deplore  the  grievous 
and,  I  fear,  irreparable  loss,  more  "par- 
ticularly of  two  lectures  on  *  Jason  and 
Medea,'  and  of  one  on  the  tragedy  of 
*  Hamlet;'"  and  I  could  not  help  making 
the  reflection  that  if  the  wholesome  and 
loving  admonitions  of  his  early  friend 
Hope  had  been  better  attended  to  the 
said  loss  might  never  have  occurred.  I  do 
not  happen  to  have  seen  either  Cardinal 
Manning's  or  Lord  Houghton's  record  of 
the  memorable  debate  at  the  Oxford 
Union,  when  the  famous  oratorical  trio  — 
Sunderland,  Arthur  Hallam,  and  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton) —  came 
over  from  Cambridge  on  purpose  to  en- 
deavor to  persuade  us  that  Shelley  was  a 
greater  poet  than  Byron  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  graphic  than  the  account  which 
Doyle,  in  that  same  volume,  p.  73  e/  seq,^ 
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gives  of  the  scene;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  B.  Richards,  who  men- 
tions the  debate,  not  only  makes  no 
quotation  from  the  passage,  but  repre- 
sents the  vote  as  having  issued  in  a  con- 
trary result.  I  say  the  latter  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  I  conclude  that  the 
statement  of  Sir  Francis,  who  says  quite 
positively  that  an  "immense  majority  of 
the  Union  went  against  Shelley,"  and 
who  himself,  like  Manning  and  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
cannot  be  mistaken.  I  remember  the 
occasion  well,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting;  but,  unhappily,  my  memory 
docs  not  enable  me  to  decide  the  point. 

Walter  Hamilton,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
was  another  of  my  private  pupils,  and  who 
was  also  the  dearest  and  most  intimate  of 
my  college  friends,  afterwards  became  the 
greatly  honored  and  beloved  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  He  and  I  and  Henry  Denison, 
a  younger  brother  of  Edward  Denison 
(with  whom  Mr.  B.  Richards  has  con- 
founded him),  Hamilton's  predecessor  in 
the  same  see,  were  made  students  of 
Christ  Church  together  at  the  Christmas 
of  1827.  And  this  affords  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the 
then  usual  method  of  appointment  to 
studentships,  upon  which  Mr.  B.  Rich- 
ards is  somewhat  severe.  No  doubt  the 
.system,  like  other  parts  of  the  former 
collegiate  economy  that  have  been  swept 
away,  was  defective  and  liable  to  abuse 
(being  one  of  simple  nomination  by  the 
dean  or  by  a  canon,  and  not,  as  now,  of 
competitive  examination);  but  in  practice 
it  worked  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  For  instance,  I  myself  having 
entered  as  a  commoner,  was  nominated  to 
a  studentship  by  the  dean  (Smith),  but 
then  it  was  in  rewardior  what  1  had  pre- 
viously done  in  that  year,  by  gaining  both 
the  university  and  college  prizes  for 
Latin  verse.*     I  had  been  also  one  of  the 


\ 


•  In  reference  to  mv  University  Pri»e  Poem,  which  I 
supposed  had  been  Jong  for;;i)tten,  it  wa-s  no  small 
I);«a<ure  to  receive,  nniy  ihree  veara  ago,  a  letter  from 
mv  friend  the  late  I>ran  Stanley,  in  wliich  he  wnue 
Nlay,  1S79):  "Tlie  other  day  1  "had  a  charming  visit 
rum  Ciunr^e  iJcnison,  and  we  fell  on  the  innoc;:nt 
topic  (if  [.atin  versification.  '  I  will  tell  you,*  he  said, 
the  ci>inpo4itiim  wli:ch  of  all  in  our  time  i»  mof^t  thor- 
oughly sieei>ed  in  Virjfil,  the  most  thorouehly  Latin 
from  end  to  end;  it  is  the  prize  poem  on  Mexico.'*' 
About  three  mimths  afterwards,  tne  archdeacon  him- 
sclt  lcla^sical  tir^t  in  1S26,  both  Latin  and  Kn:;li<h 
e^&ayi&t,  and  fcUnw  of  Uriel),  having  occasion  to  write 
to  me  ui>nii  anoiher  matttr,  confirmed  the  encomium, 
with  all  his  old  charactcriittic  kindness  and  cordia!itv, 
as  follows:  "  1  was  sitting  bv  Gladstone  at  dinner  U'lt 
lon'^  a^o,  and  talkini;  about  you.  I  told  him  that  what 
had  fur  long  years  dwelt  u).Kin  my  mind,  and  heart,  and 
tAT^  as  the  perfection  of  Latin  verse  in  my  day.  wa^ 
your  *  Mexico,'  especially  the  laiter  part,  which  I 
often  sin^  to  mine  own  self.    How  you  must  have 


successful  candidates  for  Fell  exhibitiooi 
when  they  were  first  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition a  few  months  afterwards.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  my  helping  to  beat  Cam- 
bridge at  cricket  in  the  same  ^ear  was 
taken  into  the  account,  unless  it  was  as 
so  much  per  contra^  for  the  match  took 
place  in  term-time,  and  I  had  very  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  dean  to  give 
me  the  necessary  permission  to  go  up  to 
London;  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
say,  I  only  obtained  it  through  the  use  of 
a  piece  of  Jesuitism,  well  understood  on 
both  sides,  and  sanctioned,  if  I  remember 
right,  by  my  tutor,  Longley  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  viz.,  that  I  had 
occasion  to  consult  a  London  dentist.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  Hamilton  and  Deoisoii 
were  made  students  when  they  had  done 
nothing  —  the  former  after  residence  for 
a  year,  the  latter  fresh  from  Eton^oa 
the  nomination  severally  of  two  of  the 
canons ;  but  both  fulfy  justified  their 
nomination  afterwards^  Hamilton  by  tak* 
ing  a  classical  first  in  1830,  and  Denison 
a  double  first  in  183 1.  In  like  manner 
Gladstone  entered  as  a  commoner  in 
1828,  was  made  a  student  in  1829,  and 
took  a  double  first  in  1831.  Charles  Bai^ 
ing,  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  entered  as  a 
commoner  in  1825,  was  made  a  student  in 

1528,  and  took  a  double  first  in  18291 
Benjamin  Harrison  (now  archdeacon  and 
canon  of  Canterbury)  entered  as  a  com* 
moner  in  1826,  was  made  a  student  in 
1828,  and  took  a  first  in  classics  and  sec- 
ond in  mathematics  in  1830.  Charles 
Canning  did  the  same  in  1833,  having 
been  first  a  commoner,  and  then  made  a 
student  in  1829.  James  Bruce  (after^ 
wards  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  Canning's  sue- 
cessor,  as  viceroy  of  India)  entered  as  a 
commoner  in  1829,  was  made  a  student 
in  183 1,  and  took  a  classical  first  in 
1832.  Henry  Liddell  (now  dean  of  Christ 
Church)  entered  as  a  commoner  in  1829^ 
was  made  a  student  in  1830,  and  look  a 
double  first  in  1S33.  Robert  Scott  (now 
dean  of  Rochester,  LiddelKs  lexicograph- 
ical colleague)  entered  as  a  commoner  in 

1529,  was  made  a  student  in  1830,  and 
gained  both  the  Ireland  scholarship  and  a 
classical  first-class  in  1833.  Such  is  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  old  sys- 
tem  worked   during  my  own   residence. 

''  Nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  studentships 

'  were  thrown  away  upon  men  of  wealth. 

I  To  several  of  the  above,  and  not  least  to 

those  of  aristocratical    connections,  the 

.sapped  Virgin    And  this  la  what  modern  iBap^apU 
'  arc  spitting  upon  and  trampling  under  foot.     O 
\  rimumprCMs!** 
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emolument  received,  and  received  early, 
was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
benefaction.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a 
studentship  it  was  not  merely  the  stipend, 
the  value  of  which  was  small  tor  many 
years,  and. never  amounted  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  fellowship  at  any  other  college, 
that  made  it  desirable,  but  the  dignity  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  way  of  admis- 
sion at  Christ  Church  to  the  office  of  a 
public  tutor. 

In  recurring  to  the  list  of  my  private 
pupils,  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  omit  to 
mention  that  all  the  intercourse  I  had  as 
his  private  tutor  with  Lord  Lincoln — af- 
terwards Duke  of  Newcastle  and  colonial 
secretary  —  friendly  and  unaffected  on 
his  part  as  it  always  was,  though  some- 
what alloyed  by  a  constitutional  stififness 
and  reserve,  which,  however,  gave  way 
upon  close  acquaintance,  led  me  to  re- 
gard him  with  sincere  esteem,  and  to  en- 
tertain a  highly  favorable  opinion  of  his 
sterling  character  and  of  his  solid  if  not 
brilliant  abilities.  He  was  unfortunate  as 
a  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war ; 
but  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  country 
never  had  a  public  servant  more  honestly 
devoted  to  its  best  interests,  or  more  thor- 
oughly and  conscientiously  anxious,  at 
whatever  cost  of  labor  and  trouble  to  him- 
self, to  do  his  duty ;  and  he  was  brave  and 
unflinching  as  he  was  laborious. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland  (now  Sir  Thom- 
as, and  M.P.  for  north  Devonshire),  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Christ  Church, 
after  taking  a  double  first  in  1831  was 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls.  I  have  not 
much  remembrance  of  him  as  a  private 
pupil,  but  in  a  testimonial  which  he  gave 
me  when  I  became  a  candidate  for  the 
second  mastership  of  Winchester,  he 
spoke  most  kindly  of  his  **  personal  expe- 
rience of  my  qualifications  as  an  instruc- 
tor.*' Though  I  was  considerably  his 
senior,  we  had  been  friends  and  ^llow- 
cricketers  at  Harrow;  and  we  were  I  think 
fellow-pupils  of  Saunders,  at  Cuddesdon, 
during  part  of  the  long  vacation  of  1829. 
I  have  also  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
highly  esteemed  father,  and  of  his  own 
amiable  disposition  and  exemplary  char- 
acter, both  at  school  and  college. 

Of  Canning  I  have  already  spoken  more 
than  once.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
both  he  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  like 
Lord  Elgin  and  Lord  Herbert,  were  taken 
away,  almost  simultaneously,  when,  hu- 
manly speaking,  they  could  be  ill-spared, 
and  when  many  more  years  of  useful  and 
honorable  public  service  might  have  been 
expected  for  them  and  from  them. 


But  besides  my  private  pupils,  both  as 
an  undergraduate  and  afterwards,  I  had  a 
very  large  and  varied  acquaintance  — 
probably  no  man  at  Oxford  ever  had  a 
larger  —  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
different  games  and  athletic  exercises  in 
which  I  took  part,  and  partly  because  I 
made  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  know 
every  one  who  either  was  distinguished 
in  any  way  or  gave  promise  of  distinction 
in  after  life;  and  —  what  was  then  some- 
what marked  and  uncommon  in  a  Christ 
Church  man  (I  trust  it  has  ceased  to  be 
so  now) —  I  showed  no  preference  for  men 
of  my  own  college.  For  instance,  among 
mv  contemporaries  who  still  survive,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  I  was 
specially  intimate  with  Thomas  L. 
Claughton  (now  Bishop  of  St.  Albans), 
and  with  Roundel!  Palmer  (now  Earl 
SelborneX  both  scholars  of  Trinity,  and 
both  distinguished  in  the  highest  degree 
by  university  honors  of  many  and  various 
kmds;  with  Anthony  Grant,  fellow  of 
New  College  (now  archdeacon  of  St.  Al- 
bans and  canon  of  Rochester);  with  John 
Eardley-Wilmot  (now  Sir  Eardley,  and 
M.P.  for  south  Warwickshire),  of  Balliol, 
who  gained  the  Latin-verse  prize  in  1829. 
I  was  also  acquainted  with  Bonamy  Price 
(now  professor  of  political  economy),  of 
Worcester,  who  took  a  double  first  in 
1829;  with  Frederick  Rogers  (now  Lord 
Blachford),  of  Oriel,  who  took  a  double 
first  in  1832 ;  and  with  Piers  Claughton 
(late  Bishop  of  Colombo,  now  archdeacon 
of  London),  of  Brasenose,  and  afterwards 
of  University,  who  took  a  classical  first- 
class  in  1835,  and  won  the  English  essay 
in  1837:  while  my  principal  playmates  at 
tennis  were  among  the  fcPowcommoners 
of  Oriel,  especially  Francis  Trench  (elder 
brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  an 
old  Harrow  schoolfellow  and  friend,  who 
took  a  classical  second  in  1828;  Edmund 
Head  (afterwards  Sir  Edmund,  and  gov- 
ernor of  CanadaX  who  took  a  classical  first 
in  1827;  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Murrav, 
the  best  player  of  us  all,  who  afterwards 
became  a  well-known  diplomatist  at  sev- 
eral foreign  courts. 

In  183 1  I  obtained  the  university  prize 
for  Latin  essay  on  **  Quxnam  fuerit  Ora- 
torum  Atticorum  apud  populum  auctori- 
tas,"  a  subject  which  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  my  Tory 
sentiments  in  a  wav  which  probably  found 
favor  with  the  judges,  and  was  certainly 
not  unacceptable  to  my  audience  in  the 
theatre. 

In  the  long  vacation  of  that  year  I  was 
free  from  private  pupils,  Thomas  Agar 
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Robartes,    an    old    Harrow   and    Christ  the  course  of  conversation,  I  remember, 

Church   friend,   who  had  just  taken  his  I  ventured  to  ask  him   if  he  had  seen 

degree    (afterwards    M.P.  for   Cornwall,  Sotheby's  "  Translation  of  Homer,"  then 

and  eventually  made  a  peer  by  Mr.  Glad-  lately  published,  and  what  he  thought  of 

stone),  having  offered   me  a  seat  in  his  it.     He  replied  that  he  knew,  he  was  sorry 

carriage  if  I  would  accompany  him  into  to  sav,  little  or  nothing  of  Greek,  but  he 

Scotland.     I  gladly  availed  myself  of  so  could  scarcely  conceive  anything  better 

pleasant  an   opportunity  of  visiting  this  than  Pope;  and,  by  way  o(  example,  he 

country  for  the  first  time;  and  accord-  quoted,  with  great  emphasis,  the  render- 

ingly  —  railways  being  then  unknown —  ing  of  the  famous  passage,  which  occurs 

we  two  posted   together  in  an   open  ba-  twice  in  the  Iliad,  viz.,  in  Book  vi.,  208, 

rouche  (with   Robartes's  confidential  ser-  as  the  saying  of  Hippolochus  to  his  son 

vant  on  the  box  to  take  care  of  us,  or  at  Glaucus,  and  in  Book  xi.,  783,  as  the  say* 

least  to  relieve    us  from  all    care    and  ing  of  Tydeus  to  his  son  Achilles, — 
trouble  incident  to  our  journey),  along  the       ,^  &piareveLv  koI  imdpoxov  kauevai  uKhjv ; 
north  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh, and         ,         .         ,.      .     ,         T    1 

thence  by  Perth   as  far  as    Blair  Athol.  perhaps  intend mg  it  also  as  both  a  grace- 

The  professed  object  of  our  expedition,  f"*  compliment  and  a  useful  lesson  to  me 

besides  sight-seeing,  was  to  shoot  and  f^  a  young  man,  who,  he  had  been  told, 

fish  ;  and  we  came  fully  equipped  for  both  "^^a  recently  taken  a  first  class  at  Oxford, 

purposes,  but  in  our  youthful  heedless-  ?"^  won   the  two   University  prizes  for 

ness  and  plenitude  of  hope,  we  had  neg-  j-^^'?  ^erse  and  prose.*    The  visit  lasted 

lected  to  provide  ourselves  with  necessary  ^o""  ^^^^^  ^^y^.  an?  the  two  poets  parted, 

introductions,  and  so  our  anticipations  of  "^X^*'  *°  '"^^^  again  in  this  world  --  for  it 

sport  came  to  little  or  nothing  — it  hap-  ^iH  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  re- 

pened  to  be  a  bad  season  for  river  fishing  ^"''^H^''®,"!,  ^^^^y  °"^y  ^^  ^'^  ^*  Abbots- 

in  consequence  of  drought  -  until,  on  our  ford  the  following  year.    The  separation 

return    by   Glasgow   and    the   west,   we  —affecting  as  it  had  been  — was  rendered 

reached  Rydal   Mount,  where  my  uncle  still  more  so  when  we  came  to  read  and 

kindly  took   compassion    upon    us,   and  ponder  over  the  verses,  consisting  of  four 

through   application    to    the   then    Lord  stanzas,  which  he  had  written  that  morn- 

Lonsdale,  who  sent  over  his  keeper  with  l^S*  before  breakfast,  in  my  cousin  s  al- 


was  a  pattern  of  good  nature  and  equa-  '"^^ed  the  last  lay  oi  the  great  minstrel 
nimity.  But  I  should  scarcely  have  —there  were  several  indications  of  de- 
thought  it  worth  recording  if  it  had  not  [active  sense  and  metre,  as  if  the  mind 
been  connected  with  what  follows.  While  "ad  given  way,  for  the  moment,  m  the 
I  was  still  at  Rydal  Mount,  after  parting  process  of  composition,  although  nothing 
with  Robartes,  who  returned  homewards  ^t  the  kind  had  been  remarked  in  the 
alone,  a  letter  arrived  from  Sir  Walter  course  of  conversation  during  our  visit. 
Scott  pressing  my  uncle  to  come  and  see  ^s  Sir  Walter,  with  his  daughter  and 
him  at  Abbotsford  before  he  set  out  for  Lockhart,  were  to  leave  early  on  the  Fri- 
Italy.  All  was  soon  arranged  for  my  ^ay  for  London,  we  took  our  departure 
uncle  and  his  daughter  to  accept  the  invi-  ??  Thursday  about  noon,  my  uncle  and 
tation,  which  had  been  extended  so  as  to  his  daughter  for  Edinburgh,  and  I  for 
include  me.  They  were  to  travel  leisurely  Lufness,  near  Aberlady,  to  spend  a  few 
in  a  pony  carriage  —  my  uncle's  usual  days  with  my  friend  Hope,  who  was  then 
conveyance  — ancf  I  was  to  follow  by  there  alone  reading  hard  for  his  approach- 
coach.  Setting  out  after  them,  I  did  not  '"«  degree.  How  curious  that  when  I 
arrive  till  the  evening  of  the  memorable  "C'^t  visited  Abbotsford,  some  twenty 
day  — Tuesday,  September  20  — on  which  years  after,  it  was  to  be  the  warmly  wcl- 
*•  Yarrow"  had  been   "revisited."    The  comed  guest  of  Hope  himself,  who,  in  the 

next  morning,  however,    I    had  the  privi-  •  Many  yean  afterwards  I  told  the  ibore  inecdot* 

lege   of  accompanying  Sir   Walter   and    a  to  Dean  Stanley,  and  after  a  further  lapse  of  •oma 

nortion  of  \\W  criie<itft    inrliiHina  Mr    T  ncV.  V**"  '  was  aRreeably  surprised  to  see  it  introduced  — 

portion  or  niS  guests,  inciuaing  Mr.  l-OCIC-  ^^i,  ^^at  power  of  memory  and  felicity  of  adaptation 

hart,    to    view    "fair    Melrose,"    which     I  for  which  he  was  distingmshed  — in  the  first  addrcM 

trust  we  did  "aright  "(it  would  be  strange  ^'»'f*^  he  delivered  as  rector  of  the  University  of  St. 

,,           J- J         ^      'fV            1              •  J     IV  »i           I  Andrews  «/'•<''/<»' of  the  inscription,  consisting  of  the 

if   we  did   not  with   such  a  guide  !)  though  »ame  Greek  words,  emblatoned  over  his  head  in  the 

it  was   not  **  by  the  pale   moonlight."      In  hall,  or  upper  library,  in  which  die  addreae  wm  epokea. 
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interval,  having  married  Sir  Walter's  only 
^andchild,  Lockhart's  daughter,  had  be- 
come its  proprietor!  And  how  sad,  that 
within  another  twelve  months,  he  had 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  we  never 
met  afterwards !  But  though  personal 
intercourse  had  ceased  between  us  for 
many  years,  shortly  before  his  death  I 
received  from  him  a  long  and  affectionate 
letter,  in  reference  to  the  precise  date  of 
the  days  of  the  above  memorable  visit, 
which  I  had  asked  him  to  endeavor  to 
clear  up  from  his  private  archives,  having 
observed  that  the  details  given  concern- 
ing it  in  my  uncle's  **  Memoirs  "  and  in 
Lockhart's  "Life"of  Sir  Walter  do  not 
altogether  correspond.  He  sent  me  a 
very  full  reply,  though  obliged  to  use  a 
clerk's  hand  ;  showing  that  Lockhart  was 
careless  and  incorrect  in  his  dates,  as  I 
had  supposed  ;  quoting  for  me  the  follow- 
ing from  Sir  Walter's  diary,  written  after 
his  arrival  in  London  —  "Wordsworth 
and  his  daughter,  a  fine  girl,  were  with  us 
on  the  last  day;  I  tried  to  write  in  her 
album,  and  made  an  ill-formed  botch ;  no 
help  for  it,"  etc. ;  and  concluding  with  the 
words,  in  reference  to  his  weak  state  of 
health :  "  I  am  prevented  from  asking 
you  to  come  here  yourself  just  now.  Lat- 
er, perhaps,  I  shall  be  more  fit,  as  I  shall 
be  always  happy,  to  have  a  visit  from  you. 
Yours,  afleclionately,  etc.  Abbotsford, 
September  19,  1871."  Alas!  the  hour  of 
greater  fitness  never  arrived. 

Charles  Wordsworth. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
GRANDMOTHER    AND    HER    THREE 

LOVERS. 

BY  MM.   ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
I. 

When  1  was  young  I  knew  a  certain 
old  man  named  Christian  Rosenthal,  who 
is  still  well  remembered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sainte  Suzanne. 

Whenever  he  passed  before  our  house 
in  front  of  the  old  corn-market,  my  mother 
used  to  say,  **  That  is  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Rosenthal  III.  He  is  going  to  sing 
hymns  in  the  Protestant  church;  his  old 
comrade  Jean  Baptiste  robbed  him  of  his 
crown,  and  now  he  is  out  of  his  mind. 
The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him 
would  be  for  God  to  take  him  away." 

My  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  by 
these  words,  and  I  watched  poor  old  Ro- 
senthal out  of  sight  with  wondering  eyes. 
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He  was  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  kind  of 
tunic  of  green  plush,  and  covered  his  head 
with  a  rat-tailed  wig,  under  a  broad  three- 
cornered  hat.  His  wrinkled  features,  his 
prominent  nose,  and  his  narrow  jaw  gave 
him  a  thoughtful  expression.  He  stepped 
timidly,  leaning  upon  an  ivory-handled 
stick ;  his  waistcoat  came  nearly  to  his 
knees,  and  his  legs  were  as  lean  as  an  old 
barndoor  fowl's. 

That  is  exactly  as  I  remember  old  Ro- 
senthal in  the  year  1820;  and  a  few  years 
after  that,  alter  his  death,  I  married  his 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Anna  Christian 
Rosenthal  von  Lowenhaupt,  and  took  his 
widow,  Fran^oise,  into  my  family  to  help 
to  bring  up  the  children.  It  was  then  that 
the  old  lady,  —  Grandmother  Frangoise, 
as  we  always  called  her  —  explained  to  me 
the  strange  words  which  I  had  heard  from 
her,  and  which  had  never  been  out  of  my 
memory. 

Before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  regi- 
ment of  Royal  Marines  on  its  return  from 
Corsica  happening  to  be  at  Toulon,  three 
sergeants  of  that  regiment  began  at  the 
same  time  to  court  Mademoiselle  Fran- 
9oise  Janin,  daughter  of  a  worker  in  ebony 
who  lived  near  the  soldiers'  hospital.  The 
names  of  these  three  lovers  were  Jacob 
Zimmer,  Christian  Rosenthal,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Bernadotte. 

Every  week  they  came  to  her  father's 
house,  and  her  father  made  no  objection. 
But  as  for  the  young  fellows  themselves, 
thejL  were  very  much  in  each  other's  way, 
and  would  have  had  no  objection  each  to 
exchange  a  few  sword-cuts  and  get  exclu- 
sive possession  of  Francoise's  hand. 

They  all  three  claimed  to  be  gentlemen, 
for  in  those  days  none  but  gentlemen  had 
a  chance  of  promotion ;  yet  Zimmer  was 
only  the  son  of  a  Strasbourg  brewer,  Ber- 
nadotte belonged  to  a  respectable  citizen 
family  of  Pau,  and  Rosenthal,  who  was  a 
native  of  a  small  seaport  on  the  north 
coast,  claimed  to  be  of  noble  descent  be- 
cause one  of  his  ancestors  had  been  hung 
at  Stockholm  for  having  tried  to  usurp  the 
crown  of  Magnus  in  1275,  in  consequence 
of  which  all  the  Rosenthals  had  been  ban-^ 
ished  from  Sweden  forever.  Although 
these  events  had  occurred  ages  before 
Christian  Rosenthal  was  born,  he  was  all 
the  same  filled  with  a  noble  and  a  just 
pride. 

Now  it  happened  one  winter  evening 
that  the  three  comrades  suddenly  thought 
they  would  like  to  have  their  fortunes  told 
by  an  old  woman  called  Catinetta  la  Mar- 
seillaise, who  lived  in  a  back  street  near 
the  harbor. 
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Grandmother  Frangoise  went  on  :  — 

We  had  just  found  out  the  alley,  and  we 
had  been  knocking  at  the  broken  door  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  gutters  were  all 
dripping  round  us,  and  the  weathercocks 
creaking,  but  nobody  answered. 

I  was  frightened,  and  I  should  have  run 
away  if  Rosenthal  had  not  held  me  back. 
Zimmer  was  trying  to  burst  the  door  open, 
when  a  light  appeared  above  us,  dimly 
showing  a  garret  window;  then  it  came 
down,  and  presently  a  feeble  voice  was 
heard  behind  the  door  asking,  "  Who  is 
there  ?    What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Let  us  in,"  cried  Zimmer,  *•  we  want 
our  fortunes  told." 

In  another  minute  the  door  was  opened, 
and  a  small,  pale,  thin  child  carrying  a 
lantern  told  us  to  come  in,  but  not  to  make 
any  noise  for  fear  of  the  watch. 

We  followed  her  down  a  dark  and  nar- 
row passage,  and  the  poor  little  creature, 
pushing  open  a  door  on  the  left,  cried, 
"  Here  she  is ! " 

Then  we  saw  Catinetta,  sitting  in  a 
crazy  old  armchair  in  a  corner  before  a 
small  table  with  cards  upon  it.  Her  thick 
and  matted  grey  hair  hung  tangled  over 
her  shoulders;  she  had  a  hump  upon  her 
back,  and  looked  just  like  a  wild-cat  arch- 
ing its  back. 

The  dirty  copper  lamp  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  lighted  up  in  every  corner  heaps  of 
poor  rags;  a  torn  gobelin  tapestry  closed 
in  her  alcove ;  a  few  broken  chairs  were 
visible  in  the  dim  light.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  miserable  hovel  than 
this  filthy  old  rat-hole. 

I  was  just  thinking  of  retreating,  when 
the  hag  began  shuffling  her  cards,  saying, 
"  Well,  wJio  shall  I  begin  with  ?" 

**  Begin  with  this  pretty  maiden,"  said 
Zimmer;  **and  speak  up,  because  we  all 
want  to  hear." 

Then,  taking  hold  of  my  hand,  she  ex- 
amined me  for  a  fe;v  minutes,  while  I  was 
trembling  all  over. 

**  Don  t  be  frightened,"  said  she ;  "you 
have  a  very  good  hand." 

Then,  spreading  her  cards  upon  the 
table,  she  explained  them  to  us,  telling  me 
that  I  had  no  need  to  complain  of  my  lot ; 
that  I  should  be  married  to  one  of  the 
three  soldiers  present;  that  we  should 
have  both  joy  and  misery,  but  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter;  and  that  I 
should  rise  in  the  world.  In  a  word, 
everything  that  these  old  women  always 
tell  young  girls  who  like  to  believe  them. 

I  was  laughing,  when,  picking  up  the 
cards  and  beckoning  to  Zimmer,  she  told 
him  to  cut. 


Having  fallen  back  a  little  way,  I  lis- 
tened, and  I  remember  all  her  words  just 
as  if  it  had  been  yesterday. 

"  You,"  she  said,  "  will  be  a  fighter  all 
your  life;  you  will  carry  your  sword  right 
and  left,  north  and  south,  and  you  will 
never  care  where  or  why.  You  will  be  all 
for  fine  horses,  good  wine,  and  money  to 
spend.  You  wilfgo  in  different  regiments 
because  of  your  stubborn  temper,  but  in 
the  end  you  will  have  the  command  of  a 
cavalry  regiment." 

Zimmer  did  not  believe  that  he  should 
ever  be  a  captain,  because  in  those  days 
none  but  nobles  got  promotion,  and  he 
was  not  of  a  noble  family. 

"Never  mind!"  she  cried;  "what  I 
tell  you  will  be  sure  to  happen,  for  so  it 
is  written.  But  it  will  all  come  to  an  end 
with  a  stroke." 

"  What !  at  one  stroke  ?  " 

"  A  ball  will  pass  through  your  body  ! " 
she  said. 

"That's  all  right!"  cried.Zimmer;  "I 
ask  for  no  better.  You  have  satisfied  roe 
quite." 

He  threw  on  the  table  all  the  big  cop- 
pers that  he  had,  and  Catinetta  swept 
them  into  a  bag. 

Then  came  Rosenthal,  but  he  and  the 
old  woman  whispered,  and  I  could  only 
hear  him  replying,  "  I  don't  care ;  if  only 
Frangoise  loves  me  it  doesn't  signify  for 
the  rest." 

From  that  moment  I  loved  none  but 
him. 

Only  Bernadotte  was  left.  He  had  sat 
quietly  down  in  the  darkest  corner,  with 
his  legs  crossed  and  his  hat  on  one  side, 
looking  on  without  believing  a  word,  and 
then  the  old  woman,  shuffling  her  cards, 
drew  near  to  him,  saying,  "  Come  on,  it  is 
your  turn." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  care  to 
know  my  fortune." 

"  Why  so  ? " 

"  Because  I  have  not  a  sou." 

"  No  matter,  I  will  trust  you." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  had  rather  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  surprised,  supposing 
anything  good  is  to  happen  to  me." 

"There  now!"  cried  Zimmer;  "you 
know  my  fate,  and  I  want  to  know  yours. 
We  are  old  comrades ;  don't  let  there  be 
any  secrets  between  us.  If  you  cannot 
pay,  Jean  Baptiste,  I  will  stand ;  and  if 
there's  no  help  for  it,  I  will  pledge  my 
watch." 

"  You  won't  cut  ?  "  said  the  old  woman ; 
"  then  I  will  cut  for  you."  Then,  looking 
at  the  cards,  she  cried,  "  Were  there  ever 
such  cards  as  these  ?    Never  have  I  seen 
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the  like ! "  and,  turning  to  Bernadotte, 
who  did  not  move,  she  said  with  much 
deference,  "  Come,  young  gentleman,  I 
will  show  you  such  a  fortune  as  nobody 
ever  saw  before  !     Show  me  your  hand." 

And  as  Zimmer  and  Rosenthal  and  I 
pressed  him  he  came  forward,  laughing 
incredulously,  and  sapng,  "Well,  if  you 
want  me  to,  I  will ;  it  is  not  worth  quar- 
relling about." 

He  took  off  his  glove  and  presented 
his  hand,  and  the  old  creature  now  gazed 
upon  it,  shuffling  her  cards  and  muttering 
confused  words.  "That  is  well,"  said 
she,  "  now  cut." 

He  obeyed ;  and  she,  laying  out  the 
cards,  looked  more  astonished  still.  Again 
she  mixed  the  cards  and  made  him  cut 
three  times,  and  the  same  cards  came 
back  each  time.  So  that  Bernadotte,  los- 
ing patience,  exclaimed,  **  Well,  old  lady, 
are  you  not  satisfied  yet?  Is  not  that 
enough?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  **  I  have  seen 
it  all;  but  I  cannot  believe  my  own  eyes. 
For  thirty  years  I  have  had  all  the  princi- 
pal people  of  the  place  — officers,  soldiers, 
and  sailors — coming  to  consult  me,  but 
never  did  I  see  such  a  hand  as  this." 

And  lifting  her  eyes,  she  said  to  Berna- 
dotte, who  was  smiling  still,  "  Young 
man,  you  will  be  a  general,  and  you  will 
win  battles." 

Jean  Baptiste,  hearing  this,  changed 
color,  for  he  was  very  ambitious.  He  had 
enlisted  at  seventeen,  believing  that  pro- 
motion would  not  always  be  for  the  rich. 
He,  like  many  others,  foresaw  great  polit- 
ical changes ;  to  win  battles  was  the  dream 
of  his  life. 

So  he  answered  not  a  word,  and  Cati- 
netta,  again  shuffling,  gave  him  the  cards 
to  cut,  and  then  giving  them  but  a  glance, 
she  said,  "  Young  man,  you  will  become  a 
prince  !  " 

**  Oho  1  a  prince ! "  he  cried,  with  a  mock- 
ing air.  "  They  have  made  no  princes 
for  a  thousand  years.  That's  out  of  the 
question." 

"  But  princes  will  be  made,"  she 
rejoined  with  animation.  "  Come,  cut 
again  ! " 

We  were  listening  behind,  wondering. 
Once  Zimmer  cried  out,  **  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  that.  What  is  to  be  will  be.  If 
heaven  and  earth  are  to  be  moved  for  it, 
it  will  come  to  pass.  I  was  always  sure 
this  Jean  Baptiste  was  lucky.  I  could 
see  that  very  plainly  at  Bastia,  at  Cort^, 
at  Calvi.  He  was  born  under  a  lucky 
star." 

But  the  game  began  again.    The  cards 


were  shuffled  and  cut  again  for  the  fifth 
time,  and  he  who  had  l)elieved  nothing 
now  believed  everything,  and  followed  the 
movements  of  the  old  woman  with  a  rest* 
less  expression.  We  were  bending  over 
the  table  when  the  old  woman,  having 
inspected  the  cards,  raised  herself  up 
straight,  and  said  to  Bernadotte,  — 

**  You  will  be  a  king ! " 

His  countenance  and  his  manner  had 
struck  us  with  amazement.  No  one  spoke, 
and  Bernadotte,  himself  silent  and  self- 
contained,  seemed  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream. 
After  a  few  minutes'  silence  he  abruptly 
said,  "Let  us  go!"  But  remembering 
that  he  had  given  nothing,  he  threw  down 
a  crown-piece  upon  the  table.  We  were 
following  Bernadotte  into  the  passage, 
when  Rosenthal,  following  him  closely, 
said,  — 

"  I  had  rather  have  my  fortune  than 
yours;  "  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whis- 
per, he  added,  "  Give  up  Fran^oise,  and  I 
will  give  up  to  you  the  throne  of  Sweden." 

No  doubt  he  was  only  joking.  But 
Bernadotte  was  serious ;  and  standing 
there  in  the  moonlight,  he  answered, 
"Done!  give  me  your  hand,"  and  they 
did  shake  hands,  much  to  my  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Zimmer  and  I  came  out  last.  He  of- 
fered me  his  hand,  saying, — 

"  Fran^oise,  if  you  like,  you  shall  be  a 
captain's  wife  !  " 

His  big  red  moustaches,  his  great  bony 
face,  and  his  huge  jaws  frightened  me. 
It  was  Bernadotte  that  I  should  have 
preferred.  Not  having  heard  him  give  me 
up  to  Christian,  I  let  go  Zimmer's  arm 
and  took  Rosenthal's,  saying,  — 

"  Take  me,  Christian  ;  I  love  only  you, 
and  will  have  no  one  but  you." 

He  was  very  glad,  but  Zimmer  got  an- 
gry. They  insulted  each  other  in  the 
street,  and  next  day  they  fought.  Both 
were  wounded.  But  their  time  was  not 
yet,  and  in  five  weeks  both  left  the  hospi- 
tal. Only  Christian  came  to  see  me  now. 
I  never  went  to  dance  again,  for  fear  of 
more  quarrels,  and  it  was  known  in  our 
neighborhood  that  I  was  engaged  to 
Rosenthal. 

II. 

This  happened  in  1788,  in  the  year 
when  the  Notables  were  convokea  at 
Versailles.  Soon  after,  Rosenthal,  being 
discharged,  married  Fran^oise  Janin.  But 
a  year  after,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
he  re-enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
regiment  of  Auvergne.  Fran^oise  had  a 
little  money,  and  obtained  from  the  Mar- 
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quis  de  Cambon  the  post  of  cantinilre  to 
the  re<Timent. 

The  Revolution  was  beginning.  Every- 
where soldiers  were  mutinying  and  claim- 
ing their  pay,  which  they  could  not  get. 
Foreign  resjiments  were  employed  to  re- 
duce them  to  submission,  and  this  led  to 
the  massacres  of  August,  1790.  Rosen- 
thal's regiment  was  broken  up,  and  he 
and  his  wife  opened  a  small  cabaret  at 
Sainte-Suzanne. 

Unfortunately  the  emigris  had  carried 
away  all  the  money.  Business  was  at  a 
standstill ;  the  Prussians  were  pouring 
into  the  Champagne;  the  youth  of  the 
country  were  flying  to  the  rescue  of  la 
patrie  en  danger;  and  the  battle  of  Valmy, 
the  siege  of  Mayence,  and  the  rising  of 
La  Vendue  soon  followed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  events  the 
name  of  Rernadotte  was  already  begin- 
ning to  be  heard  of.  He  had  been  in 
1790  an  officer  of  inferior  rank  at  Mar- 
seilles; in  1792  a  colonel  in  Custine's 
army.  When  Fran^oise  read  of  his  first 
exploits  of  arms  she  was  greatly  troubled 
because  she  had  married  Christian  instead 
of  Jean  Baptiste;  and  Rosenthal  boiled 
over  with  rage  because  he,  a  possible  de- 
scendant of  kings,  was  obliged  to  serve 
out  drams  behind  a  bar,  while  the  other 
fellow  was  prancing  on  horseback  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment. 

Thinjjs  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Soon 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  broke  into 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  blockaded  Landau, 
and  threatened  Sainte-Suzanne. 

In  this  distress  Fran^oise  secretly 
wrote  to  her  dear  Bernadotte,  telling  him 
of  all  their  sufferings,  and  entreating  him 
to  help  them.  No  sooner  had  the  Tetter 
gone  when  Hoche  totally  defeated  the 
Germans  at  Woerth,  in  Alsace,  and  drove 
them  back,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  week  after  Rosenthal  was 
astonished  to  receive  the  appointment  of 
conservator  of  woods  and  rivers  in  the 
principality  of  Pirmasens,  while  all  the 
nobles  of  the  grand  duchy  went  off  to 
rejoin  their  princes  in  Zurich,  Vienna,  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

Never  did  Rosenthal  learn  to  whom  he 
owed  his  appointment.  Of  course,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  republic  had  discovered 
his  extraordinary  administrative  capabili- 
ties, which  in  no  way  surprised  him,  for  he 
had  an  excellent  opinion  of  himself.  What 
great  services  a  clever  and  sensible 
woman  is  able  to  do  for  her  husband 
without  his  suspecting  it !  So  Fran^oise 
and  Rosenthal  started  for  their  new  resi- 
dence in  a  cart  loaded  with  their  goods 


and  chattels  —  exactly  as  we  have  seed 
the  Germans  coming  in  our  time,  in  1S71, 
to  occupy  all  the  good  posts  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  thrusting  out  the  original 
holders.  Rosenthal  was  a  pretty  good 
reader  and  writer,  and  could  keep  ac- 
counts, but  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  management  of  woods  and  waters. 
But  that  troubled  neither  him  nor  his  wife. 
He  had  the  place  and  got  the  pay.  The 
rest  is  mere  matter  of  detail.  What  sig- 
nifies ?     It  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

And,  moreover,  all  the  old  servants  of 
Prince  Yeri  Hans  came  out  to  meet  the 
citizen  Rosenthal.  They  did  not  behave 
like  the  Alsacians,  who  received  the 
Prussians  with  dark  looks,  and  then  shut 
themselves  in.  And  all  the  honorable 
personages  of  Pirmasens  came  up  in 
powdered  wigs  and  ceremonial  dresses, 
accompanied  by  their  ladies  and  their 
daughters,  to  present  their  respects  to  the 
new  official.  So  did  the  peasants  come  for- 
ward with  smiles  and  welcomes,  and  cries 
of  "  Vive  Citizen  Rosenthal,  our  new  mas- 
ter !  and  long  live  his  lovely  lady  ! " 

All  that  was  most  affecting.  But,  as 
Robespierre  had  many  admirers  in  the 
neighborhood,  Rosenthal,  like  a  prudent 
man,  took  care  to  make  a  speech  to  all 
these  people  upon  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  dignity  of  the  citizen. 

Which  being  over,  he  settled  himself 
down  in  his  ch&teau,  where  everything 
was  so  comfortable;  hid  away  the  cart  in 
which  he  had  come ;  occupied  the  apart- 
ments of  the  prince  ;  tried  on  his  robe  de 
chambre  and  his  furred  slippers  ;  and  oc- 
cupied his  grand  four-posted  bedstead 
with  Fran^oise,  who  thought  it  was  just 
like  a  chapel ! 

III. 

In  this  manner  the  prophecies  of  Cati- 
nelta  were  coming  to  pass  —  "You  shall 
have  joy  and  misery,  but  more  of  joy  than 
of  misery,  and  you  shall  rise  in  the 
world." 

And  yet  Rosenthal  and  his  wife  were 
in  imminent  danger  without  being  aware 
of  it ;  for  the  citizen  Saint-Just,  who  was 
haunting  the  western  provinces,  found  out 
that  a  crowd  of  delegates  sent  out  by  the 
republic  to  democratize  the  conquered 
countries  were  enjoying  the  places  and 
emoluments  of  their  new  positions  and 
giving  themselves  up  without  scruple  to 
the  delights  of  Capua;  and,  as  a  virtuous 
republican,  he  was  displeased.  He  there- 
fore drew  up  a  list  of  these  aristocrats, 
with  the  name  of  Christian  Rosenthal  von 
Ldwenhaupt    at    their   head,  and  deter 
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miDed  to  eliminate  them  for  the  encour- 
agement of  a  virtuous  posterity;  which 
undoubtedly  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
not  himself  disappeared  in  the  storm  of 
Thermidor. 

Rosenthal,  havings  happily  escaped  this 
rock,  passed  from  that  time  forward  for 
a  determined  and  able  Thermidorian  ;  he 
confined  himself  to  his  place  on  the  fron- 
tier in  the  midst  of  the  forests  of  Hunds- 
riick ;  and  there  he  shut  himself  up  safe 
like  a  rat  in  its  cheese,  caring  for  nothing 
but  to  keep  out  of  the  revolutionary 
troubles.  And  what  would  you  have  ? 
We  are  not  all  Spartans  —  and  Rosenthal, 
imbued  with  high-bred  prejudices,  repub- 
lican though  he  was,  and  paid  by  the  re- 
public, had  only  one  idea  in  his  head  — 
that  of  renewing  in  his  own  person  the 
broken  line  of  the  Lowenhaupts;  and  as 
soon  as  there  came  a  quieter  time  he  has- 
tened to  reconstruct,  with  the  help  of  a 
learned  scholar  of  Heidelberg  whom  he 
handsomely  rewarded  for  his  trouble,  the 
genealogical  tree  of  his  ancestors  from 
the  time  of  Glaus  III.  in  the  year  looo. 

That  tree,  hung  on  the  wall,  filled  a 
whole  salon,  in  which  Rosenthal  walked 
for  hours  with  crossed  arms  contemplat- 
ing his  glory.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  there  was  something  German  about 
the  man,  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  Ger- 
mans worship  titles. 

I  have  two  splendid  lifelike  and  life- 
size  portraits  by  an  Italian  artist  of  my 
father-in-law  Rosenthal  and  his  wife  on 
the  pinnacle  of  their  greatness.  Monsieur 
le  Conservateur  stands  in  a  purple  gala 
dress  with  a  white  waistcoat,  lace  fall,  and 
silver-hilted  sword  ;  his  countenance  rosy 
and  smiling,  his  wig  well-powdered,  fol- 
lowing you  with  his  great  blue  eyes  and 
bidding  you  welcome;  you  would  never 
have  supposed  that  this  could  be  the  for- 
mer publican,  but  rather  Prince  Yeri  Hans 
himself,  and  the  more  when  you  see  in 
the  background  the  castle  peeping  out 
from  among  the  oak-trees.  Then  there 
was  a  good  hunting-picture,  and  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  the  ratepayers  of 
Pirmasens  to  know  how  much  that  cost. 

The  other  portrait  was  that  of  his  wid- 
ow, Fran^oise,  smiling  and  rosy  like  her 
husband,  nose  slightly  turned  up,  lips  full 
and  graciously  smiling,  and  opening  to 
show  a  set  of  ivory  teeth. 

And  when  I  remember  all  that  my 
grandmother  told  me  of  her  little  levies 
where  all  the  aristocracy  of  Pirmasens 
were  proud  to  appear,  the  old  councillors 
in  Voltairean  wigs;  the  ladies  in  their 
grandeur;  the  evening  parties  where  so- 


natas of  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn  were 
performed  with  much  solemnity,  the  hunt- 
ing-parties in  autumn  on  horseback,  the 
sledge-parties  in  winter,  the  return  to  the 
chateau,  the  tables  loaded  with  game  and 
fish,  and  decorated  with  flowers  in  De- 
cember, and  the  blazing  fires  —  when  I 
remember  all  this,  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  Citizen  Saint-Just,  foreseeing 
what  all  this  might  come  to,  should  have 
marked  the  name  of  Rosenthal  von  Lowen- 
haupt  with  a  red  cross.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised that  later  on  Bonaparte,  first  con- 
sul, then  emperor,  should  have  allowed  a 
conservator  of  woods  and  forests  to  live 
in  that  sumptuous  style  —  he  who  was  so 
keen  to  observe  whatever  concerned  him- 
self personally.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
long  genealogical  tree  dazzled  his  eyes  — 
for  great  dynasties  and  little  dynasties 
were  a  weakness  of  his. 

At  any  rate,  this  lasted  for  twenty  years, 
and  in  these  twenty  years  old  dynasties 
vanished  and  new  ones  arose,  war  swept 
over  the  world,  the  map  of  Europe  was 
several  times  remodelled,  treaties  were 
made  and  unmade  every  year,  opinions 
changed,  the  nobUsse  returned  to  their 
domains,  the  Church  was  again  set  up,  a 
thousand  fortunes  were  made,  thanks  to 
these  events,  and  still  M.  le  Conservateur 
Rosenthal  was  there  smiling  out  of  his 
great  gilt  frame  upon  his  Fran^oise,  who 
smiled  back  at  him  out  of  hers.  Nothing 
moved  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jean  Baptiste  had 
won  battles;  he  had  been  made  brigadier- 
general,  general  of  division,  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  marshal  of  France,  prince  of 
Pont^  Corvo,  governor  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  prince  royal  of  Sweden ! 
And  at  every  one  of  these  promotions 
Frangoise  wrote  to  Jean  Baptiste  from 
her  heart  to  congratulate  him  on  his  pros- 
perity, and  Bernadotte  sent  her  each  time 
a  gracious  reply.  There  is  nothing  in 
life  like  old  friends;  they  alone  know  the 
toils  of  the  way.  Their  sympathetic  ad- 
miration touches  our  very  souls.  The 
rest  are  only  fair-weather  friends. 

At  Pirmasens  calls,  compliments,  con- 
gratulations, Christmas-trees,  and  all  the 
small  ceremonies  of  the  small  German 
courts,  went  on  without  intermission,  un- 
der all  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

There  was  a  kind  of  a  bond  of  affec- 
tion between  M.  von  Lowenhaupt  and  the 
simple  people  of  Hundsriick,  whose  natu- 
ral protector  he  believed  himself  to  be, 
after  the  fashion  of  good  kings  who  are 
the  fathers  of  their  subjects. 

Oh  yes,  that  good  man  was  rocking 
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himself  pleasantly  in  the  cradle  of  his 
illusions,  and  he  was  happy  in  believing 
in  himself.  Never  had  his  people  under 
him  been  more  submissive  and  more  de- 
voted. He  was  smiled  upon,  bowed  to  as 
far  as  he  could  be  seen  ;  when  all  at  once 
every  face  grew  dark.  Fortune  was  turn- 
ing her  back  upon  us,  and  the  French, 
always  conquerors  hitherto,  had  at  last 
been  defeated. 

Then  it  happened,  as  it  is  told  in  the 
book  of  Job,  how  one  servant  after  an- 
other came  in  quick  succession  with  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  all  his  cattle 
by  the  Sabaeans  and  by  fire  from  heaven, 
the  loss  of  all  his  servants  and  his  camels 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  death  of  all 
his  sons  and  daughters. 

Now  those  terrible  messengers  who 
came  to  put  an  end  to  the  dancing  and 
the  fetes  and  complimentary  visits  were 
called  Baylen,  Talavera,  Arapiles,  and 
Vittoria;  these  came  from  the  south. 
Others  were  called  Moscow,  Beresina, 
Kulm,  Dennewitz,  Gross  Beeren ;  they 
came  from  the  north,  powdered  with  snow, 
in  the  uniforms  of  Calmuks,  lance  in  rest, 
and  attended  by  wolves  and  ravens. 

Everybody  shuddered,  for  these  mes- 
sengers knocked  at  every  door  and  every 
window,  shouting  hoarsely,  "  Hurrah ! 
here  we  are  f  here  is  the  end  come !  " 

The  last  messenger  of  all  was  named 
Leipzig;  he  drew  after  him  innumerable 
wagons  tilled  with  wounded,  dead,  and 
dying  men.  Fear  followed  him,  and  trea- 
son was  not  far  behind.  On  the  nights 
of  December  31st,  181 3,  and  January  ist, 
1814,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Rhine  over 
all  the  bridges.  Whether  by  treason  or 
through  neglect,  the  posts  had  been  weak- 
ened along  the  river  and  the  troops  with- 
drawn from  the  islands,  just  when  the 
allied  forces  were  making  preparations  to 
effect  the  passage. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  invaded;  our 
decimated  regiments  were  falling  back  by 
forced  marches  into  the  interior. 

One  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  (said 
Grandmother  Fran^oise,  trembling  at  the 
very  remembrance),  1  was  alone,  with  my 
little  girl  in  my  arms,  looking  out  of  a 
window  of  the  chateau  up  the  road  to 
Landshut,  and  thinking  of  the  sad  future 
that  lay  before  us.  By  that  road  the  Allies 
were  expected ;  they  were  already  occu- 
pying Kaiserslautern,  a  few  leagues  off. 

Since  the  evening  before  we  had  been 
carefully  watched  by  the  Kammerrath 
Piper,  our  fastest  friend,  who  used  to 
come  every  morning  and  bring  apples  and 
gilded  walnuts  to  our  little  Anna,  and  to 


myself  a  bouc^uet  of  hothouse  flowers, 
amusing  us  with  silly  compliments  and 
telling  me  all  the  news  and  the  gossip  of 
the  place  for  my  entertainment. 

This  excellent  man  had  very  suddenly 
altered  his  tune.  At  the  head  of  twenty 
other  friends  he  had  run  in  the  night 
before  to  arrest  us,  with  our  wagons  of 
movables,  just  as  we  were  going  to  take 
flight  to  Bitche,  and  had  sent  us  in  again, 
crying,  "Stay  where  you  are.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Rosenthal !  We  will  an- 
swer for  you  with  our  lives.  You  will 
wait  for  the  orders  of  our  virtuous  Prince 
Yeri  Hans,  who  is  at  length  coming  into 
his  estates,  which  have  been  too  long  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.  He  will  de- 
cide what  is  to  be  done  with  you." 

And  so  we  were  imprisoned  in  our  own 
house,  and  I  was  gazing  up  the  high-road, 
anxious  and  pale,  expecting  every  minute 
to  see  our  innumerable  enemies.  Ro- 
senthal was  confined  to  his  room  by  two 
peasants  armed  with  pitchforks.  The 
child  was  crying.  An  old  Lorraine  ser- 
vant and  an  old  Aisacian  manservant 
alone  remained  faithful  to  us,  and  they 
were  in  custody  as  well  as  we. 

While  I  was  thus  looking  before  me 
full  of  fears,  suddenly  a  dozen  French 
hussars  appeared  on  the  right  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood  coming  over  the  hillside  to 
reach  the  road  through  the  valley.  They 
were  trotting  through  fields  of  snow,  but 
without  haste.  Their  commander,  fifty 
paces  to  the  front,  sitting  close  in  his  sacl- 
die,  with  the  fur  of  his  colback  over  his 
eyes,  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  his  enor- 
mous red  moustaches  stretching  to  his 
ears,  was  examining  the  country.  At 
first  I  thought  1  had  never  seen  such  a 
barbarous-looking  ruffian,  with  his  ragged 
pelisse,  heavy  trousers  leathered  to  the 
knees,  his  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  stir- 
rups, and  his  sword  swinging  from  a  long 
strap. 

His  lean,  black  horse,  long-maned  and 
long-tailed,  was  a  wild-looking  animal,  and 
by  its  way  of  stretching  out  its  neck  it 
must  have  been  a  Hungarian  or  a  Cos- 
sack horse. 

Yet,  as  1  observed  this  horseman  recon- 
noitring, some  distant  recollection  seemed 
to  say,  **  I  have  seen  that  man  before." 
The  others,  all  old  soldiers  with  mutton- 
chop  whiskers  and  long  moustaches,  had 
a  look  of  their  chief  about  them. 

After  reaching  the  road,  the  chief,  still 
in  front,  galloped  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
the  left  to  observe  the  Kaiserslautern 
road  ;  from  that  spot  he  could  also  see 
Pirmasens  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  behind 
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the  ch&teau.  After  that  he  trotted  back 
and  began  to  speak  to  his  men  with  great 
animation.  His  gestures  were  rapid,  and 
he  was  pointing  in  the  direction  of  Lands- 
hut,  saying  that  the  enemy  would  come  in 
that  direction. 

But  whilst  I  was  watching  and  looking 
for  an  instant  towards  Pirmasens,  imagine 
my  feelings  on  seeing  debouching  from 
the  principal  street,  behind  our  park  wall, 
fifteen  horsemen  in  white  uniforms  and 
feathered  shakos.  They  were  pushing  on 
at  the  double,  close  under  the  walls,  and 
could  not  see  the  hussars  —  who  on  their 
side  were  not  expecting  them  either. 
These  horse  soldiers  were  followed  afar 
by  a  crowd  of  people,  townsfolk,  and 
countryfolk,  armed  with  sticks ;  and  at 
their  head  marched  the  Kammerrath  Pi|> 
er,  from  which  I  understood  plainly  that 
an  Austrian  advanced  guard  had  reached 
Pirmasens  that  morning,  and  our  good 
friends  having  denounced  us,  had  come  to 
seize  us.  And  Rosenthal  too  could  see 
ihem  coming. 

Our  position  was  a  very  painful  and  a 
very  dangerous  one  ;  for  all  that  mob  were 
evidently  bent  upon  ill-using  us,  and  I 
could  not  but  tremble  for  my  child.  But, 
thank  God,  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

On  reaching  the  road,  after  passing  the 
park  wall,  the  Germans  found  themselves 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  hus- 
sars, who  were  making  for  Landshut,  and 
looking  round  when  they  heard  the  gal- 
loping, recognized  the  enemy.  Instantly 
the  swords  flashed  in  the  sun.  All  my 
life  long  I  shall  remember  the  hussar 
ofHcer  darting  down  the  first  upon  the 
Austrian  like  a  hawk.  Surprised  at  this 
sudden  attack,  the  German  took  a  step 
aside  to  avoid  the  encounter,  and  spurring 
his  horse  leaped  over  the  low  wall  of  our 
yard  ;  but  the  Frenchman  followed  him  as 
if  on  wings,  and  there  before  my  eyes, 
with  one  sabre-thrust,  he  killed  the  Aus- 
trian. 

Scarcely  had  I  seen  this  when  he  had 
already  leaped  back,  and  was  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  the  conflict;  at  every  sweep 
of  his  sword  an  enemy  fell,  and  at  that 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  my  terror,  1 
cried,  '*  There's  Zimmerl"  And  as  I 
opened  the  window,  holding  my  Iktle  one 
in  my  arms,  to  call  for  help,  the  Austrians 
were  already  in  full  retreat  towards  Wis- 
sembourg,  leaving  five  of  their  number  on 
the  ground. 

Ail  those  excellent  people,  who  had 
been  on  guard  over  us  in  the  chdteau,  had 
escaped  down  the  park  avenue.  I  ran 
down  the  principal  staircase.     In  the  court 


I  saw  the  Austrian  officer,  a  tall,  fair  man, 
whose  breast  was  covered  with  medals 
and  orders,  stretched  on  the  ground,  with 
arms  extended  as  if  to  stop  me ;  but  fear 
lending  wings,  I  passed  over  his  body  and 
pushed  open  the  gate,  crying  in  the  ut- 
most distress,  — 

'*Zimmer!  Zimmer!  save  us !  save  my 
child  1  save  me !  " 

Then  the  officer  of  hussars,  with  his 
sword  dropping  blood  still  in  his  hand, 
turned  round  —  and  his  men  also  —  and 
looked  at  me. 

I  was  raising  my  child,  and  Zimmer  — 
for  it  was  indeed  he  —  cried  joyfully,  yet 
roughly,  "What!  is  that  you,  Frangoise? 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,''  and  he  was 
off  his  horse  in  a  moment,  greeting  me 
most  warmly.  "  Well,  Frangoise,  for 
twenty  years  I  have  been  thinking  about 
you.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  like 
first  love." 

I  held  out  my  little  girl  to  him,  and  he 
looked  attentively  at  her  and  said,  **  She 
is  just  like  you.  She  mustn't  be  fright- 
ened at  my  moustaches.  I  must  kiss 
her." 

And  all  his  men  on  horseback  round  us, 
with  the  excitement  of  battle  still  fresh 
.upon  them,  looked  on  with  pleasure. 

Zimmer  sheathed  his  sword  and  said, 
"Dismount!  The  enemy  are  gone  far 
enough  ;  but  two  men  will  stand  and  watch 
both  here  and  there,"  pointing  to  Lands- 
hut  and  Wissembourg. 

Then,  handing  his  bridle  to  a  man,  he 
turned  round,  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm 
as  he  used  to  do,  he  cried,  "  Let  us  go  in, 
Frangoise." 

Rosenthal  had  just  come  down-stairs. 
They  recognized  each  other  and  shook 
hands.  Up-stairs,  in  the  salon,  I  said  a 
few  words  to  Zimmer  about  our  position, 
and  then  we  soon  found  out  that  he  had 
learnt  many  things  in  his  twenty  years  of 
fighting,  for,  calling  out  of  the  window  to 
one  of  his  hussars,  he  ordered  him  to 
mount  instantly  and  gallop  to  Pirmasens, 
to  the  H6tel  ae  Ville,  and  to  order  two 
thousand  rations  —  bread,  meat,  eau-de-vie 
—  and  provender  for  six  hundred  horses, 
the  which  to  be  found  by  ten  that  night, 
the  burgomaster  and  notables  to  be  re- 
sponsible. Then,  turning  round  to  us 
and  laughing,  he  said,  — 

"Pack  up!  Put  your  money  and  all 
your  valuables  in  a  good  strong  cart. 
You  have  got  horses ;  put  in  the  two  best 
that  you  have.  If  you  require  four,  take 
four,  for  the  roads  through  the  woods  to 
Bitche  are  abominable.  I  have  been 
campaigning  here    under   Custine,   with 
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Houcbard,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  no 
better  now  than  they  were  then.  And  at 
seven  exactly  we  shall  start.  No  one  will 
stop  our  way.  The  good  people  at  Pir- 
masens,"  said  he,  winking,  "hearing  that 
two  thousand  Frenchmen  and  six  hun- 
dred horses  may  be  expected  at  any  mo- 
ment, will  no  more  stir  from  their  doors 
than  a  hen  out  of  her  shelter." 

We  were  astonished  at  his  clever  ma- 
noeuvre. **  Now,  Frangoise,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  going  to  inspect  your  larder.  I  dare 
say  you  have  got  some  good  wine.  Ro- 
senthal, come,  let  us  have  a  glass.  And 
my  men  and  horses,  too,  must  have  their 
wants  satisfied." 

They  went  down  together,  and  immedi- 
ately I,  with  our  two  servants,  began  to 
loacl  a  wagon  with  all  our  best  linen,  car- 
pets, and  movables  of  every  kind;  and 
yet  we  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  many 
things  which  would  have  suited  us  very 
well  at  this  present  time.  Of  my  own 
property  I  only  took  the  two  portraits,  the 
great  marble  clock,  and  a  few  valuable 
pictures,  and  my  motherK)fpearl  casket 
with  necklaces,  collars,  and  laces.  But 
we  had  to  leave  behind  all  our  terra-cotta 
hunting-pieces,  vases,  chandeliers,  and 
a  hundred  beautiful  things  that  orna- 
mented our  rooms.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  these  losses.  •  But  we  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  away  that  they  could 
not  be  saved. 

Below  we  could  hear  Zimmer,  Rosen- 
thal, and  the  hussars  eating,  drinking,  and 
laughing,  without  a  thought  of  all  these 
misfortunes.  The  two  sentinels  kept 
guard  outside,  the  horses  were  fed,  and 
so  night  came  on. 

At  Pirmasens  all  those  people  who  in 
the  morning  were  running  in  a  mob  to 
hang  us  were  making  all  speed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  with  the  required  rations, 
and  we  could  hear  the  town-crier  shouting 
at  every  corner  and  hurrying  on  the  back- 
ward ones. 

At  seven  it  was  dark.  I  had  put  on  my 
best  fur-lined  cloak,  and  sat  waiting  to 
start.  Zimmer  made  me  take  a  glass  of 
wine  ;  he  put  a  couple  of  bottles  into  the 
bottom  of  our  wagon,  and  obliged  me  to 
eat  a  little,  with  the  remark  that  the  night 
would  be  a  rough  one. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  tears  on  leav- 
ing that  beautiful  residence  at  Pirmasens, 
where  we  had  spent  such  happy  days,  and 
to  which  we  never  expected  to  return.  In 
half  an  hour  we  were  in  the  dark  and 
silent  woods.  The  swirling  snowflakes, 
the  gloomy  masses  of  trees,  the  galloping 
horsemen  before  and  behind  us,  the  heavy 


jolts  of  our  conveyance,  by  degrees  took 
my  thoughts  off  from  our  past  miseries  as 
I  quietly  rocked  my  little  girl  to  sleep 
agam. 

Zimmer  came  up  now  and  then  with 
friendly  words.  "  If  they  have  not  blown 
up  the  bridge  we  shall  get  to  Bitche  to- 
morrow. The  enemy  are  in  Alsace;  they 
invested  Landau  yesterday,  but  their 
columns  are  not  crossing  the  mountain.^ 
yet,  except  perhaps  a  few  regiments  of 
Cossacks.  If  we  do  meet  a  few  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  say  good-morning  to  them. 
You  are  not  frightened,  are  you?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  know  you  are  here,  Zim- 
mer." 

And  so  we  went  00  talking,  but  poor 
Rosenthal  did  not  join  in.  He  was 
stunned  with  his  fall  —  in  consternation  at 
being  driven  away.  Incredible!  Twenty 
years  master  of  the  whole  country  round, 
all  the  people  at  your  feet,  and  all  the 
principal  inhabitants  waiting  your  pleas- 
ure in  your  antechamber,  and  then  forced 
to  fly  like  thieves  surprised  in  the  act ! 
What  a  lesson  for  those  who  pretend  that 
might  is  right! 

About  midnight  we  had  reached  the 
old  French  territory,  and  at  every  little 
village  the  people,  frightened  at  the 
sounds  of  war,  rushed  to  their  windows. 
They  remembered  how,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, Wurmser  and  Brunswick  had  been 
driven  over  to  the  right  bank  by  a  single 
battle,  but  there  were  now  no  volunteers 
of  1792,  commanded  by  such  men  as 
Hoche,  KIdber,  and  Marceau.  Their 
bones  lie  buried  everywhere  between 
.Madrid  and  Moscow  ;  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  will  never  wake  them  more.  For 
years  they  had  been  fighting  for  Jerome, 
for  Joseph,  or  for  conscription,  and  this 
had  not  the  same  effect  as  the  cry  of  La 
patrie  en  danger  / 

About  five  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  and  the  fortress  of   Bitche  came 
in  sight  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
leagues.     Zimmer  reconnoitred  the  coun- 
try, saw  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
pared to  bid  us  a  kindly  farewell,  telling 
us  that  his  duty  was  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy ;  and  that  as  we  were 
now  in  safety,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  us 
to  pursue  our  way  to  Phalsbourg.     Then 
he  added,  "  At  Phalsbourg  it  is  possible 
you  may  find  the  gates  shut.     The  com- 
mander is  an  old  friend  of  mine ;  send 
him  this  note  and  the  drawbridge  will  be 
let  down  for  you.     You  have  a  start  of 
twelve  hours  ;  don't  lose  a  minute  !     Hus- 
sars, forward  !  "  and  they  went  off  like  an 
\  angry  whirlwind  in  the  direction  of  Hil 
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derbronn,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  while 
we  went  on  at  a  trot  for  the  fortress. 

We  followed  minutely  all  the  directions 
which  Zimmer  had  given  us,  and  the  next 
day,  issuinj^  from  the  defiles  of  the  Grauf- 
thai,  on  the  plateau  of  Phalsbour^,  we 
had  but  just  time  to  reach  the  g^lacis,  for 
the  Cossacks  were  covering  the  plain. 
If  it  had  been  daylight  we  should  have 
been  lost. 

The  gates  were  closed.  We  sent  in  our 
note  to  Commandant  Meunier,  who  or- 
dered the  drawbridge  to  be  let  down,  and 
we  entered  under  escort.  Scarcely  had 
we  gone  under  the  archway  of  the  H6tel 
de  la  Ville  de  B&le  when  the  shells  began 
to  fall,  and  compelled  us  to  run  for  safety 
to  the  casemates,  where  the  commandant 
came  to  see  us  and  distribute  bedclothes. 
We  received  rations  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  siege  and  blockade.  Zimmer 
was  still  protecting  us. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the 
disbanding  of  the  army  we  fell  very  low. 
Rosenthal  hung  his  head,  and  passed 
whole  days  without  speaking. 

After  the  Hundred  Days  and  Waterloo 
we  had  a  second  blockade.  The  few 
thousand  francs  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
our  fortunes  were  soon  spent,  and  then 
we  learned  the  death  of  our  excellent 
friend  Zimmer,  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at 
the  battle  of  Ligny. 

Poor  Rosenthal  at  one  time  awoke  from 
his  stupor  to  babble  of  Catinetta  la  Mar- 
seillaise. He  accused  her  of  having  stolen 
from  him  the  crown  of  Sweden  and  given 
it  to  Bernadotte.  He  reproached  himself 
for  having  left  his  geneological  tree  at 
Pirmasens,  and  wanted  to  go  back  and 
claim  it.  All  my  observations  were  use- 
less, and  I  think  he  would  have  com- 
pletely lost  his  reason'  if  a  good  man,  M. 
le  Pasteur  Diderich,  had  not  taught  him 
that  all  the  crowns  in  the  world  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  crowns  reserved  for 
the  elect. 

At  this  time  many  voices  were  upraised 
against  Bernadotte  for  having  joined  the 
coalition  against  France.  They  were 
right.  Never  should  a  man  take  up  arms 
against  his  own  country.  But  as  we  were 
in  such  trouble,  and  my  first  duty  was  to 
think  of  my  daughter's  future,  all  that  the 
people  were  saying  did  not  prevent  me 
from  writing  once  more  to  Charles  Jean, 
king  of  Sweden,  to  implore  his  assistance. 
He  replied  graciously,  and  pensioned  us, 
which  enabled  us  to  return  to  Sainte-Su- 
zaone  and  live  creditably. 

Here  ended  Grandmother  Fran9oise*s 
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story.  I  had  listened  pacing  up  and  down 
thoughtfully,  and,  hearing  me  make  no  re- 
mark, she  asked, — 

"Jean  Baptiste,  do  you  believe  in  des- 
tiny ?  Do  you  believe  that  our  lot  is  all 
written  out  beforehand  ?  " 

That  question  embarrassed  me,  and  I 
took  a  little  time  to  reflect  before  I  an- 
swered. "  I  believe,  grandmother,  that 
Catinetta  was  a  good  physiognomist  — 
that  she  saw  genius  in  Bernadotte,  cour- 
age in  Zimmer,  cleverness  in  you,  and  m 
Rosenthal  credulity  and  a  little  folly. 
With  this  knowledge  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
prophesy.  No  doubt  she  predicted  in  the 
same  way  for  a  good  many  others.  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  events  and  extraordi- 
nary agitations  which  followed,  some  of 
her  predictions  might  turn  out  true;  oth- 
ers failed  in  the  usual  order  of  things. 

"In  every  lottery  there  are  big  prizes 
which  are  necessarily  won  by  somebody, 
but  to  know  who  that  somebody  shall  be 
is  impossible.  I  believe,  too,  that  an  oak 
cannot  grow  into  a  pine,  nor  a  pine  be- 
come an  oak.  Their  destiny  is  fixed  and 
marked  out  by  nature  itself. 

**  Circumstances  may  favor  or  delay  or 
suspend  the  development  of  men's  minds, 
but  they  cannot  transform  them  in  their 
very  essence,  because  the  germ  runs 
through  all  the  phases  of  the  individual 
existence  of  every  being  that  is  born  and 
grows  and  dies.  Every  one,  according  to 
his  race  or  his  kind,  is  subject  to  all  these 
phases. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  absolute  and  arbi- 
trary predestination  in  the  case  of  any 
man's  life,  because  I  believe  in  the  justice 
of  God  and  the  free-will  of  man." 


From  The  Contemporary  Revfew. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 

FRANCE. 

The  anticipations  we  expressed  last 
January,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Gambetta,  have  been  rapidly  coming  true. 
After  a  moment  of  confusion  and  bewil- 
derment, which  testified  to  the  gravity  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Republican 
party,  moderate  men  recognized  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  constituting  a  gov- 
ernment worthy  of  the  name  and  sup- 
ported by  a  steady  majority;  and  they 
turned  naturally  towards  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
as  the  obvious  chief  of  the  only  ministry 
possible  or  desirable  at  the  moment. 

It  was  high  time,  for  the  sake  of  our 
foreign  relations  as  well  as  our  internal 
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policy,  to  put  an  end  to  the  extraordinary 
state  of   confusion    and    disorganization 
into  which  things  had  been  thrown  by  the 
illness  first  of  M.  Duclerc,  and  afterwards 
of    M.  Falli^res,  and  by  the  absurd  and 
odious  "  question  of  the  princes."    Prince 
Napoleon,  with  that  want  of  seriousness 
and  good  sense  which  has  always  nullified 
his  remarkable  intellectual  gifts,  had  been 
seized  with  the  unfortunate  idea  of  taking 
advantage  of   the  death  of  Gambctta  to 
placard  a  manifesto  to  the  French  people. 
Two  courses   were  possible  —  either    to 
treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  or  to  ex- 
pel the  unse<isonab]e  pretender  witiiout 
further  formality.     M.  Falli^res,  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  whom  the  illness  of 
M.  Duclerc  had  suddenly  left  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  had  decided  on  the  latter  course. 
Unhappily  M.  Gr^vy,  always  a  stickler  for 
legality,  and  beset  with  judicial  prejudices, 
refused  his  assent  to  a  measure  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law;    and  M.  Fallieres 
was  weak  enough  to  institute  unsuccess- 
ful proceedings  against  the  prince,  and  to 
propose  to  the  Chamber  a  bill  for  arming 
the  government  against  pretenders.    How 
came  it  that,  while  the  public  outside  re- 
mained indifTerent  and  even  amused,  the 
excitement  in   Parliament   hereupon   be- 
came so  excessive  and  so  universal,  that 
M.  Floquet  could  demand  the  expulsion 
of  all   the   members  of  former  reigning 
families,    and    that    the    most    fantastic 
Orleanist  conspiracies  were  invented  or 
imagined  ?    The  phenomenon  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  know  the  excita- 
bility of  the  French  temjjerament,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  idle  gossip,  of  barren  agi- 
tation and  unreflecting  terrors,  in  which 
many  French  deputies  live  and  breathe. 
There  was  also,  among  those  who  were 
most  eager   for  the   proscription   of   the 
princes,  a  certain  amount  of  calculation. 
They  knew  that  the  Senate  would  refuse 
to  concur  in  any  violent   measures,  and 
they  hoped  to  make  use  of  this  opportu- 
nity   for    discrediting    the    Senate     and 
charging    it   with    Orleanist    proclivities. 
Happily  the  business  lingered,  and  every 
one  had  time  to  recover  from   the   first 
burst  of  emotion,  and  to  perceive  its  ab- 
surdity.    The  Senate  threw  no  acrimony 
into  its  opposition  to  the  bill  sent  up  by 
the  Chamber;  and  if  in  the  end  it  rejected 
the  measure,  it  was  not  till  it  had  clearly 
shown  that  it  recognized  the  right  of  the 
government  to  protect  itself  against  any 
pretender  who  sliould  go  so  far  as  to  pla- 
card his  aspirations. 

This  period  of  barren  and  absurd  agita- 
tion was  not  quite  without  its  use.     The 


disintegration  of  the  ministry  consequent 
upon  the  illness  of  M.  Duclerc,  and,  later 
on,  of  M.  Fallieres,  and  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  war  and  marine, 
MM.  Billot  and  Jaur^gui berry,  who  re- 
fused to  carry  out  the  measures  proposed 
against  the  princes  holding  military  rank, 
had  revealed  the  full  extent  of  the  danger 
arising  from  the  want  of  a  compact  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
was  clear  that  the  foreign  policy  of  France 
was  threatened  with  annihilation,  and  her 
internal  administration  and  finance  with 
total  disorganization,  and  that,  in  a  word, 
anarchy  in  an  insidious  but  most  perilous 
form  was  spreading,  little  by  little,  through 
the  whole  body  politic.  The  Republican 
party  felt  the  danger  keenly  enough  to 
seek  the  remedy  in  the  only  quarter  in 
which  it  could  be  found ;  they  rallied 
round  M.  Jules  Ferry. 

This  was  the  result  we  foresaw  and 
hoped.     M.  Ferry  was  the  only  statesman 
at  all  equal  to  the  difficult  inheritance  left 
by  the  death  of  M.  Gambetta  —  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  party.     He  has  not, 
of  course,  the  captivating  eloquence,  or  the 
extraordinary  personal  fascination,  of  M. 
Gambetta,  nor  has  he  the  national  popu- 
larity springing  from  an  heroic  episode; 
it  is  even  probable  that  he  has  neither  so 
wide  a  conception  of  European  policy*, 
nor  so  high  an  electoral  genius ;  but  his 
inferiority  in  some  points  is  largely  com- 
pensated by  his  superiority  in  others.    He 
has  character.      He  has  always  known 
what  he  wanted,  and  said  what  he  thought 
right,  without  troubling  himself  to  flatter 
the  passions  either  of  the  country  or  of 
the   Chamber.  He  has  political  courage, 
and  that  in  the  highest  degree.     He  com* 
mands  the  respect  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  him  — at  least  of  such  of  them  as 
are  capable  of  impartiality.  He  has  a  very 
cultivated  and  a  very  open  mind,  free  from 
intellectual  prejudices;  he  is  inaccessible 
to  fear  or  favor ;  he  is  a  patient  listener; 
he  readily  accepts  the  opinions  of  compe- 
tent men,  and  knows  how  to  leave  a  large 
initiative   to  colleagues  or  subordinates 
whose  value  he  has  tested.     If  he  is  not, 
like  Gambetta,  a  tribune  of  the  people  — 
if  calumnious  stories  are  told  against  him 
among   the  people  of  Paris,  because   he 
had  the  courage  to  speak  sound   reason 
during   the  siege  of    1870 — he   has  ac- 
quired a  solid  and  well-founded  popularity 
amongst    thinking    men,    and    especially 
throughout  the   whole  educational   body, 
by  the  energy  with  which  he  has  carried 
j  out  the  triple  reform  of  primary,  secon- 
.  dary,  and  higher  education.     In  public  in- 
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stmctioQ  be  has  made  himself  a  name 
and  a  place  independent  of  all  political 
fluctuations  and  superior  to  all  parties. 
Thus  he  did  wisely  in  resuming,  on  his 
return  to  power,  the  portfolio  of  public 
instruction ;  for  whatever  future  may  await 
him  as  president  of  the  Council,  his  ser- 
vices in  the  matter  of  education  will  al- 
ways surround  him  with  sympathizers  and 
keep  a  door  open  for  his  return  to  office. 
The  very  nature  of  M.  Ferry's  political 
opinions  renders  him  eminently  fitted  to 
be  the  director  and  moderator  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  party  is  divided  by 
two  very  marked  tendencies  in  opposite 
directions,  which  find  their  adherents 
among  very  different  shades  of  opinion. 
The  one  group^bolds  that  the  immediate 
need  of  the  country  is  an  energetic  gov- 
ernment, knowing  its  own  mind,  directing 
the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  and  giv- 
ing a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs;  the  other  group  would 
make  the  whole  duty  of  the  government 
consist  in  obedience  to  the  Chambers, 
and  the  whole  duty  of  the  Chambers  in 
obedience  to  the  electoral  bodv.  They 
put  forward,  under  the  name  01  Liberal- 
ism, a  sort  of  soi'disant  American  sys- 
tem, which,  in  an  old  and  centralized 
country  like  France,  can  mean  nothing 
but  universal  disorganization  and  the  sur- 
render of  public  affairs  to  the  most  igno* 
rant  and  violent  classes  of  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  former  group  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  men  of  strong 
centralist  views,  who  bring  to  the  work  of 
a  republican  government  the  habits  and 
principles  of  despotism.  There  were 
many  who,  however  unjustly,  feared  in 
M.  Gambetta  a  possible  tyrant;  and  some 
of  the  friends  who  surrounded  him  un- 
doubtedly uro^ed  on  him  an  absolutist 
policy.  M.  Perry  has  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  possessing,  to  begin  with,  a 
mind  profoundly  liberal,  moderate,  and 
flexible,  and  an  honest  respect  for  public 
opinion,  while  he  has  also  a  keen  sense 
of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not 
condescend  to  take  office  without  clearly 
indicating  the  terms  on  which  he  accept- 
ed it.  In  his  relations  with  the  president 
of  the  republic  —  unhappily  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law,  M. 
Wilson  —  he  has  vindicated  for  himself 
complete  freedom  of  action;  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  colleagues  he  has  for  the 
first  time  established  those  rights  of  gen- 
eral direction  and  control,  without  which 
the  name  of  prime  minister  is  a  mockery; 
in  his  relations  with  the  Chambers  he 


claims  for  the  ministry,  »o  long  as  it  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  the  majority,  the 
right  of  directing  Parliamentary  business, 
and  of  emancipating  itself  from  the  hin- 
drances perpetually  thrown  in  its  way  by 
the  bungling  initiative  of  private  mem- 
bers, and  by  their  interference  in  matters 
of  administration.  Thanks  to  the  abso- 
lute clearness  of  the  situation  he  has  thus 
produced,  and  to  the  conviction  that  if  he 
could  not  govern  under  these  conditions 
he  would  not  govern  at  all,  but  would 
either  dissolve  or  resign,  M.  Ferry  — 
alone,  so  far,  among  the  ministers  of  the 
republic  —  has  been  able  to  form  a  ma- 
jority composed  of  homogeneous  ele- 
ments, taken  exclusively  from  the  Repub- 
lican Left  and  the  Republican  Union  — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  moderate  party  — 
and  fortified  by  the  declared  hostility  of 
the  Extreme  Left.  This  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  hybrid  system  attempted  bv 
M,  Freycinet,  who  tried  to  unite  the  Left 
Centre  with  the  Radical  Left  and  the  Ex- 
treme Left  — a  fatal  system,  which  ended 
in  giving  to  the  Extreme  Left  an  impor- 
tance quite  disproportionate  to  their  mem- 
bers, and  still  more  disproportionate  to 
their  capacity. 

It  was  on  these  principles  that  M.  Ferry 
constructed  his  government.  He  chose 
two  very  capable  men  who  had  formed 
part  of  M.  Gambetta's  cabinet  —  M.  Wal- 
deck*Rousseau  and  M.  Raynal  —  for  the 
ministries  of  the  interior  and  of  public 
works;  he  appointed  to  the  post  of  for- 
eign affairs  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  a  sena- 
tor and  an  old  friend  of  Gambetta's,  who, 
as  ambassador,  had  already  held  a  diplo- 
matic post;  he  gave  the  ministry  of  jus- 
tice to  M.  Martii?  Feuill^e,  an  able  member 
of  the  Gambettist  party,  and  the  minis- 
tries of  finance  and  agriculture  to  two 
members  of  the  Left,  M.  Tirard  and  M. 
de  Mahy.  We  shall  speak  later  on  of 
the  ministries  of  war,  of  marine,  and  of 
commerce. 

From  a  Parliamentary  point  of  view 
the  choice  of  these  ministers  was  irre- 
proachable. But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  existing  situation  that  the  choice  of 
ministers  is  made  to  depend  too  much  on 
party  considerations,  and  too  little  on  the 
competence  of  the  men  and  on  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  M.  Hdrisson 
was  made  minister  of  commerce.  He  had 
held  the  post  of  public  works  in  the  late 
ministry,  and  his  incompetence  there  had 
been  notorious.  It  is  not  less  so  in  his 
present  position.  Nobody  knows  his 
opinions  on  free  trade,  protection,  and 
tariffs.    But  he  is  a  member  of  the  Radi- 
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cal  Left,  and  in  keeping  him  M.  Ferry 
has  secured  a  few  additional  votes.  In 
finance,  there  was  but  one  man  capable  of 
extricating  the  treasury  from  the  embar- 
rassment into  which  it  had  been  thrown 
by  M.  Freycinet*s  reckless  undertakings 
in  the  matter  of  public  works  — M.  L6on 
Say.  M.  Ferry  would  have  liked  nothing 
better.  But  i\I.  L«5on  Say  has  many  ene- 
mies ;  his  relations  with  the  Rothschild 
family  have  awakened  the  envy  and  dis- 
trust of  more  than  one  jealous  democrat. 
Instead  of  Af.  Say,  the  post  was  conferred 
on  M.  Tirard,  a  financier  of  irreproacha- 
ble probity,  but  apparently  not  very  expert 
at  figures,  for  his  first  budget  contained 
an  error  of  a  hundred  millions,  —  a  mis- 
take not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
Finally,  and  worst  of  all,  the  unhappy 
"  question  of  the  princes  '*  made  it  impos- 
sible for  M.  Ferry  to  give  the  ministries 
of  war  and  marine  to  the  two  men  who 
should  naturally  have  been  called  to  them. 
General  Campenon  and  Admiral  Clou^. 
At  the  head  of  the  marine  he  was  obliged 
to  put  a  naval  engineer,  M.  I3run  —  a  sen- 
ator and  a  distinguished  man,  but  an  in- 
valid, without  authority  over  the  officers, 
and  without  the  energy  of  character  nec- 
essary for  the  control  of  a  most  difficult 
department,  in  which  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  perpetuation  of  abuses, 
and  which  at  the  present  moment  has  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  gravest  questions, 
on  account  of  the  impulse  lately  given  to 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  country.  At  the 
War  Office  matters  were  still  worse.  It 
was  necessary  to  retain  General  Thibau- 
din,  as  the  only  person  who  could  be  got 
to  accept  the  post  after  the  resignation  of 
General  Billot,  though  he  was  the  object 
of  almost  universal  dislike  amongst  mili- 
tary men,  whether  on  account  of  his  pre- 
vious conduct  in  the  administration  of  the 
infantry  department  of  the  War  Office,  or 
because,  during  the  campaign  of  1870-71, 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  on  his  parole  in 
Germany,  he  made  his  escape,  took  ser- 
vice again  in  France  under  the  name  of 
Commagny,  and  thus  gained  his  rank  as 
general.  M.  Ferry  was  forced  to  endure 
the  presence  of  M.  Thibaudin  in  his  Cab- 
inet; but  it  was  not  possible  that  there 
should  exist  between  them  those  cordial 
relations  and  that  unity  of  action  so  im- 
peratively necessary  at  a  moment  when 
the  law  of  recruitment  was  just  about  to 
be  passed  —  a  law  which  threatens  the 
whole  intellectual  and  artistic  activities  of 
France,  and  on  which  even  her  military 
future  will  be  staked,  if  the  system  of  a 
universal  three-years'  service  should  be 


adopted.  M.  Thibaudin  is  supported  by 
the  Radicals  with  all  the  more  eas:ernes8 
because  little  sympathy  is  believed  to  ex- 
ist between  him  and  M.  Ferry;  and  his 
presence  thus  acts  with  double  force  as 
an  element  of  discord  and  of  weakness  ta 
the  Cabinet. 

Such  are  the  fatal  consequences  of 
that  miserable  "question  of  the  princes," 
which  the  Ferry  ministry  received  as  a 
legacy  from  its  predecessors.  By  one  of 
those  odd  inconsistencies  not  unfrequent 
in  politics,  the  government  found  itself 
powerless  against  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
solitary  offender  and  the  cause  of  the 
whole  difiSculty,  while  the  Orleans  princes, 
who  had  done  nothing  at  all,  were  de- 
prived, not  indeed  of  their  military  rank, 
but  of  their  employment;  and  this  was 
done  after  the  definitive  rejection  of  the 
law  which  was  to  have  authorized  the  min- 
istry to  take  measures  against  them,  and 
by  means  of  a  legal  provision  which  had 
hitherto  been  exclusively  reserved  for 
cases  of  misconduct.  I  am  not,  however, 
among  those  who  are  excessively  indig- 
nant at  this  measure.  I  think  a  great 
mistake  has  been  made  in  conferring  mili- 
tary appointments  on  the  Orleans  princes; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that,  even  since  the 
carrying  out  of  this  measure,  the  mem- 
bers of  former  reigning  families  have  en- 
joyed in  France  a  toleration  which  has 
never  been  accorded  to  pretenders  in  any 
other  European  country.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  scandalized  at  the  illogical 
and  arbitrarv  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  treatea  during  the  last  ten  years. 
First  they  are  loaded  with  favors ;  then, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  they  are 
treated  as  suspects.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  the  republic  of  1SS3  is  not  the  repuD- 
lie  of  1874.  Theoretically  it  is  the  same; 
and  it  is  bound  to  act  on  the  theory ;  for 
a  government  without  continuity,  and 
whose  past  is  no  guarantee  for  its  future, 
cannot  possibly  create  either  confidence 
or  security. 

This  vexatious  question,  however,  was 
soon  forgotten ;  and  indeed  the  excite- 
ment it  produced  had  been  confined  withia 
a  somewhat  narrow  circle.  Its  principal 
inconvenience  was  the  dissatisfaction  it 
created  in  the  army.  There  were  other 
questions  which  caused  the  governmeot 
more  serious  embarrassment. 

First  came  the  religious  question,  which 
had  quieted  down  in  the  matter  of  the 
non-authorized  orders  only  to  blaze  up 
again  more  fiercely  than  ever  in  the  mat^ 
ter  of  primary  education.  In  suppressing 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  the  mis* 
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t^ke  had  been  made  of  substituting  for  it 
the  teaching  of  morality  and  civic  duty. 
The  opposition  regarded  this  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
replace  the  old  catechism  by  a  free-think- 
ing republican  catechism  of  its  own.  A 
manual  of  moral  and  civic  instruction, 
composed  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  in  which  the 
supernatural  was  openly  denied,  and  mo- 
narchical institutions  were  held  up  to  rid- 
icule, confirmed  them  in  this  opinion. 
The  French  clericals  skilfully  turned  these 
mistakes  to  their  own  advantage.  They 
obtained  from  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  at  Rome  the  condemnation,  not 
only  of  M.  Paul  Bert's  manual,  but  also 
of  those  of  M.  Compayrd  and  of  Madame 
H.  Gr^ville,*  which  are  absolutely  irre- 
proachable from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Bishops  and  clergy  fiung  themselves  at 
once  into  the  contest,  and  forbade  Catho- 
lic parents,  under  the  threat  of  excommu- 
nication, to  place  these  impious  books  in 
the  hands  of  their  children.  True,  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  clergy  were  odious  enough  ;  the  thing 
was  clearly  a  political  intrigue  and  not 
a  religious  question ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
endured  that  a  foreign  authority  should 
interfere  in  a  matter  of  public  education 
in  France.  But  none  the  less  it  was  em- 
barrassing for  the  government.  There 
arc  amongst  the  bourj^goisie  and  the  work- 
ing classes  many  good  Republicans  who 
do  not  care  to  quarrel  with  their  priest, 
and  who  care  a  good  deal  about  their 
children's  first  communion ;  and  it  would 
be  at  once  deplorable  and  dangerous  to 
stir  up  throughout  the  whole  of  France  an 
antagonism  between  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  cur^.  M.  Ferry  is  alive  to  this  dan- 
ger ;  and  while  energetically  undertaking 
the  defence  of  the  schoolmasters  —  while 
procuring  the  condemnation  of  the  bish- 
ops by  the  Council  of  State  for  the  abuse 
of  their  authority,  and  even  threatening 
them  with  the  suspension  of  their  sti- 
pends in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
—  while  vigorously  denouncing  in  the 
Congr^s  des  Instituteurs  the  insolent  in- 
tervention of  Rome  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France  —  he  has  shown  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  appease  these  irritating  hostili- 
ties. He  advocated  the  suppression  of 
direct  moral  instruction,  and  the  substitu- 
tion  of  an  indirect  moral  influence  dif- 


*  One  curious  incident  serves  to  show  the  intolerance 
—  or,  at  least,  the  puerility — of  a  certain  class  of  per^ 
sons.  The  committee  of  the  French  Academy  which 
chooses  the  books  proposed  for  the  Prix  Monthyon  had 
put  down  a  work  by  Madame  Gr^ville.  It  was  struck 
out,  because  her  manual  had  been  put  into  the  Index. 


fused  throughout  all  the  lessons ;  and  he 
would  reduce  the  proposed  instruction  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  essential  facts  of  social  life 
and  of  the  machinery  of  administration. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  teachers  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
give  this  sort  of  moral  instruction  out  of 
their  own  heads.  And  it  looks  a  little 
like  retreating  before  the  attacks  of  the 
clericals. 

Whilst  the  clerical  question  thus  threat- 
ens to  become  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  the  government,  and  perhaps  to  deprive 
the  republic  of  the  sympathies  of  some  of 
the  electors,  social  questions  are  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  more  thoughtful  and 
far-seeing  minds.  The  masses  of  the 
population  naturally  look  to  the  republic 
for  an  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
But  this  amelioration  depends  only  in  part 
on  the  law,  and  on  the  degree  ot  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  ;  it  depends  prin- 
cipally on  social  and  economic  conditions 
with  which  the  form  of  government  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  republic 
meanwhile  allows  free  course  to  the  most 
violent  socialistic  or  anarchist  propagan- 
da; it  even  allows  the  adherents  of  revo- 
lutionary ideas  to  associate  and  organize 
themselves.  I,  for  my  part,  see  no  imme- 
diate danger  arising  from  anv  such  propa- 
ganda; but  the  weakness  01  the  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  prolonged  industrial 
crisis,  might  turn  a  remote  contingency 
into  a  present  peril.  After  the  attempts  at 
Monceaux  les  Mines  and  at  Lyons,  and 
the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction of  Prince  Krapotkin  and  some 
other  revolutionists,  some  few  persons 
seriously  believed  in  the  creation  of  a 
dynamite  party  in  France.  A  few  dema- 
gogues, more  or  less  sincere,  even 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  noisy  agi- 
tation in  the  streets;  and,  profiting  by  the 
uneasiness  among  the  population  of  Paris 
due  to  the  crisis  in  the  furnishing  trade 
last  winter,  they  attempted  to  organize 
tumultuous  demonstrations  for  the  9th, 
lilh,  and  i8th  of  March.  But  the  work- 
men of  Paris  remained  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent. On  the  9th  and  the  nth  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  roughs  alone  responded  to  the 
appeal ;  and  on  the  i8th,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  government  had  resolved 
firmly  to  put  down  any  attempt  at  dis- 
order, not  a  single  rioter  showed  his  face 
in  the  streets.  Since  that  time  the  revo- 
lutionary party  has  kept  pretty  quiet ;  it 
cannot  so  much  as  find  an  audience  for 
its  meetings.  The  social  danger  is  thus 
held  at  arm's  length  for  the  present  by  the 
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existence  of  an  energetic  government,  and 
by  the  sense  of  personal  liberty  enjoyed 
by  all  the  citizens  ;  but  the  excessive  de- 
velopment of  wants  and  appetites  —  which 
is  the  outcome  not  only  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  but  of  modern  life 
itself  —  and  the  crowding  of  the  towns 
and  desertion  of  the  country,  are  undoubt- 
edly preparing  grave  embarrassments  for 
the  future. 

A  source  of  more  immediate  difficul- 
ties is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of 
France  with  foreign  powers  ;  and  these 
difficulties  are  the  greater  because  they 
touch  some  very  delicate  points  of  na- 
tional susceptibility.  The  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  anci  Italy  —  which  may  be 
more  or  less  close  and  solid,  but  which  is 
at  any  rate  real  —  without  exactly  consti- 
tuting a  direct  menace  to  France,  cer- 
tainly proclaims  her  isolation.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  M.  de  Broglie,  with 
more  ability  than  patriotism,  in  his  inter- 
pellation in  the  Senate.  Autocratic  Rus- 
sia is  neither  in  a  mood  nor  in  a  position 
to  form  any  very  close  diplomatic  alliance 
with  the  French  republic;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  M.  Waddington,  who  made 
himself  at  Berlin  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
distrust  of  Europe,  to  represent  the  re- 
public at  the  coronation,  cannot  have  been 
very  welcome  at  St.  Petersburg.  Here 
again  the  French  ministry,  yielding  to 
the  unfortunate  tendency  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  occupy  itself  exclusively 
with  questions  of  internal  policy,  was 
guided  in  its  choice  by  considerations  of 
Parliamentary  rather  than  of  diplomatic 
convenience.  The  tact  and  intelligence 
of  .M.  Waddington  have  happily  dissi- 
pated the  idle  impression  at  first  caused 
by  his  nomination  ;  and  ihtfites  at  Mos- 
cow have  demonstrated  the  genuine  sym- 
pathy which  exists  between  the  Russians 
and  the  French. 

England  remains  to  be  considered.  The 
almost  unanimous  feeling  in  France  is 
favorable  to  a  cordial  understanding  with 
England ;  and  if  France  could  feel  herself 
really  supported  by  her  powerful  island 
neighbor,  a  very  hearty  sympathy,  on  her 
side  at  least,  would  tend  to  unite  the  two 
nations.  But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  ap- 
pears that  England  —  so  strong  in  her 
own  colonial  empire,  and  so  far  from 
scrupulous  in  extending  it,  whether  in 
Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  in  South  Africa,  or  in 
New  Guinea  —  watches  with  a  sort  of 
jealous  annoyance  the  timid  efforts  of 
France  to  extend  her  colonial  activity  in 
some  few  directions  — on  the  Congo,  in 
Tonquin,  or  in  Madagascar.    She  appears 


to  encourage  the  pretensions  of  Portugal, 
of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Hovas ;  and 
at  almost  every  point  France  finds  her- 
self harassed,  not  by  her  adversary  of 
1870,  but  by  the  only  power  whose  friend- 
ship she  has  taken  pains  to  acquire  and 
retain.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
claims  of  France  in  the  different  quarters 
in  which  she  wishes  to  act,  the  state  of 
petty  provocation  and  ill*wi]l  which  has 
sprung  up  between  her  and  England  is  a 
misfortune  for  both  countries.  At  pres- 
ent France  is  the  sufferer;  but  if  France, 
constrained  by  necessity,  makes  up  her 
mind  to  accept  the  facts  of  1871,  and  en- 
ter the  German  alliance,  England  may 
find  the  tables  turned  against  her.  Mean- 
while the  fliplomatic  situation  is  one  of 
the  dark  spots  in  the  French  horizon. 

At  home,  the  administration  of  the 
Ferry  government  has  so  far  been  in  fa- 
vorable contrast  with  that  of  previous 
governments.  We  have  a  prime  minister 
who  really  takes  the  direction  of  affairs,  a 
ministry  which  does  not  wait  on  the  opin- 
ions of  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  and  a 
Republican  majonty  content  to  follow  its 
recognized  leaders.  How  long  will  this 
honeymoon  last?  How  long  will  M. 
Ferry  be  able  to  keep  his  ascendancy  over 
his  colleagues  and  the  Chamber  ?  Consid- 
ering the  want  of  public  spirit  in  the  pres- 
ent Chamber  and  the  state  of  thraldom  in 
which  the  deputies  are  kept  by  their  elec» 
toral  committees,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  any 
great  confidence  in  the  future.  But  M. 
Ferry  has  one  thing  in  his  favor  —  that 
no  other  ministry  has  a  chance  of  exis- 
tence ;  that  his  fall  must  be  the  signal  for 
a  dissolution :  and  that  the  prospect  of 
dissolution  suggests  reflection  to  the  most 
thoughtless  deputy.  Besides,  for  the  mo- 
ment all  is  going  well — indeed  almost 
too  well,  for  the  majority  seems  to  vote 
with  the  government,  not  so  much  by 
conviction  as  in  blind  obedience,  and 
without  giving  a  sufficiently  serious  ex- 
amination to  ministerial  proposals.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Recidivist 
(Habitual  Criminals)  Bill.  For  several 
years  public  safety,  especially  in  Paris, 
has  been  threatened  by  bands  of  thieves 
and  criminals,  to  whom  the  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  tribunals  are  no  sufficient 
deterrent,  and  who  leave  the  prisons  only 
to  be  sent  back  again  for  fresh  offences. 
They  collect  about  them  a  number  of 
!  women  of  bad  character,  who  turn  pub- 
lic immorality  to  account  in  securing 
victims  for  their  male  accomplices.  The 
number  of  crimes  by  persons  previously 
convicted,  which  forty  years  ago  formed 
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only  one-fourth  of  the  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors brought  before  the  tribunals, 
now  forms  more  than  half.  It  is  argued, 
that  if  hardened  criminals  were  expelled 
the  country,  the  army  of  miscreants  which 
infests  Paris  and  the  great  towns  would 
be  broken  up,  and  the  number  of  offences 
effectually  diminished.  The  example  of 
England  in  Australia  is  quoted  ;  and  a  law 
is  to  be  made  requiring  in  certain  cases 
the  transportation  of  habitual  criminals  to 
a  colony.  This  law  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion ;  but,  except  the  Radicals,  who 
oppose  the  scheme  chiefly  because  the 
government  proposes  it,  no  one  discusses 
It  seriously  from  a  legal  or  practical  point 
of  view.  The  condition  of  the  trans- 
ported convict,  and  the  results  obtained  in 
Australia,  are  drawn  (as  by  M.  J.  Reinach 
in  his  very  interesting  book  on  the  Reci- 
divists) in  idyllic  colors;  the  facts  which 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  system  by 
England  are  ignored ;  no  question  is  raised 
as  to  whether  transportation  for  life  to  a 
probably  unhealthy  climate  is  a  penalty 
at  all  proportionate  to  the  offence,  nor 
whether  the  enormous  sums  required  for 
this  form  of  colonization  might  not  be 
employed  in  social  or  penitentiary  reforms 
in  France  itself,  which  would  be  still  more 
effectual  In  diminishing  crime.  From  this 
point  of  view  M.  RoussePs  bill  in  the 
Senate  for  the  adoption  by  the  State  of 
deserted  or  ill-used  children  seems  even 
more  urgent  than  the  Recidivist  Bill.  It 
will,  if  adopted,  be  a  great  help  to  the 
admirable  work  undertaken  by  M.  Bon- 
jean,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in 
this  review. 

The  most  characteristic  success  of  the 
ministry  has  been  obtained  on  the  ques- 
tion of  revision,  which  has,  at  their  in- 
stance, been  postponed  for  two  years.  It 
would  have  been  absurd,  when  a  new 
ministry  was  just  taking  office,  to  stir  up 
the  country  on  this  vexatious  and  useless 
question,  and  wantonly  incur  certain  de- 
^at  in  the  Senate.  From  the  moment 
when  the  Chamber  refused  M.  Gambetta's 
proposal  to  limit  beforehand  the  field  of 
revision,  revision  became  impossible  ;  for 
the  Senate  will  never  consent  to  a  meas- 
ure which  would  jeopardize  not  only  its 
own  existence  but  the  whole  framework 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Extreme  Left 
know  all  this  as  well  as  the  government; 
and  yet  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
revision  the  programme  of  a  political 
agitation.  Their  main  object  is  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  question  a's  a  rallying- 
point  for  Radicals  of  all  shades,  in  view 
of  the  elections  in   1885.     So  far  their 
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success  has  not  been  great,  and  they  got 
hardly  anybody  but  the  Bonapartists  to 
help  them  in  the  general  councils.  Their 
weakness  springs  from  the  want  of  a  defi- 
nite programme.  They  are  trying  to  unite 
under  one  flag  the  partisans  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Senate  and  those  who 
simply  wish  to  modify  a  few  of  its  func- 
tions. I  know  that  men  are  easily  carried 
away  by  words ;  but  in  this  case  the 
equivocation  is  a  little  too  strong. 

The  ministry  has  come  off  with  no  less 
success  in  the  difficult  matter  of  the  con- 
version of  the  rente*  When  M.  Ferry 
took  the  direction  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
financial  situation  was  strained,  though 
not  exactlv  threatening.  Through  M.de 
Freycinets  extravagance  in  undertaking 
public  works  all  over  the  country,  obliga- 
tions to  the  extent  of  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions had  been  incurred  for  1883,  out  of 
which  only  two  or  three  hundred  millions 
could  be  paid.  It  was  impossible  to  meet 
this  expenditure  by  a  new  issue  of  re- 
deemable three  per  cents,  for  the  three 
per  cents  issued  at  83  had  fallen  to  80, 
and  a  new  issue  would  have  brought  about 
an  irretrievable  fall  in  the  funds,  and  in 
the  credit  of  the  country.  M.  Ferry  and 
M.  Tirard  had  the  courage  to  take  a 
decisive  step.  The  five  per  cents  were 
converted  into  four  and  a  half  per  cents ; 
and  the  railway  companies  were  induced 
to  take  over  and  carry  out  at  their  own 
charge  the  public  works  undertaken  by 
the  State,  by  this  double  operation  the 
State  gains  thirty-five  millions  of  rentey 
and  if  a  loan  is  required  it  will  be  issued 
by  the  railway  companies,  without  risk  to 
the  credit  of  the  State.  The  intransigent 
and  reactionary  journals,  and  some  few 
which  live  by  scandal,  such  as  the  France^ 
attempted  to  excite  public  opinion  against 
a  measure  which  had  been  long  foreseen 
and  foretold;  but  the  firmness  of  the 
rente  since  the  vote  was  passed  has  put 
any  demand  for  compensation  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  conversion  has  been 
effected  without  difficulty.  If  the  Cham- 
ber will  only  show  a  little  prudence  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  money,  our 
finances  are  likely  to  remain,  by  the  help 
of  these  measures,  in  their  present  satis- 
factory condition.  The  revenue  from  tax- 
ation constantly  exceeds  the  estimate,  and 
nothing  woulcf  be  easier  than  to  have 
regular  surpluses.  The  momentary  pres- 
sure has  been  due  to  a  want  of  foresight, 
and  to  the  haste  with  which  certain  taxes 
have  been  lightened  at  the  same  time  that 
enormous  sums  were  being  voted  for  pub- 
lic works  and  for  education.     With  a  little 
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care  this  state  of  temporary  inconven- 
ience may  be  chana:ed  into  one  of  ease 
and  prosperity.  The  budnjet  committee 
which  has  just  been  appointed  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  adherents  of  the 
government ;  and  there  is  now  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  nothing  will  hinder  the 
re-establishment  of  financial  order. 

The  position  of  the  government  there- 
fore, as  it  appears  at  present,  is  fairly  good, 
provided  that  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
bers will  only  continue  to  occupy  itself 
actively  with  the  business  of  the  country, 
to  give  a  steady  support  to  the  ministry, 
and  to  pursue  the  reforms  already  entered 
upon,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  an 
energetic  stru<;gle  against  the  tendencies 
of  the  Extreme  Left.  The  danger  is  al- 
ways from  the  same  side ;  the  Conserva- 
tives continue  to  pursue  a  revolutionary 
policy,  allying  themselves,  at  need,  with 
the  Anarchists  —  as  they  did,  for  instance, 
during  the  troubles  of  last  March  —  be- 
cause they  will  not  become  Republican 
Conservatives;  and  the  reason  why  they 
will  not  become  Republican  Conservatives 
is,  that  the  reli>;ious  question  has  opened 
a  great  gulf  between  believing  Catholics 
and  the  republic.  The  moderate  Repub- 
licans, deprived  of  these  reinforcements 
from  the  Right,  and  disgusted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Left,  who  carry  ofiE  the  votes 
of  certain  strata  of  the  electorate,  with- 
draw from  the  political  struggle,  and  in 
many  places  leave  the  field  open  to  the 
Radicals,  who  carry  their  candidates  by 
the  votes  of  perhaps  a  quarter,  or  even 
one-fifth,  of  the  registered  electors. 

This  political  indifference  which  has 
taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  elec- 
toral body  is  the  more  vexatious  because 
the  Republican  party,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  its  adversaries,  is  perhaps  in  a 
more  favorable  position  than  ever  before. 
Prince  Napoleon's  manifesto  has  covered 
the  Jerome-Bonapartists  with  ridicule ; 
while,  as  to  that  section  of  the  Bonapart- 
ists  which  rallies  round  the  ex-empress, 
the  depth  to  which  it  has  fallen  may  be 
measured  by  the  public  expression  of 
esteem  and  regret  offered  by  her  to  J. 
Amigues,  a  sort  of  literary  adventurer, 
who  in  1S71  made  himself  the  apostle  of 
Rossel,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  Christ 
of  the  new  era.  As  to  the  Royalist  party, 
Louis  Veuillot  was  undoubtealy,  both  by 
character  and  talent,  a  man  01  a  higher 
stamp  than  Amigues,  just  as  the  Legiti- 
mist party  is  of  a  higher  stamp  than  the 
Bonapartist;  but  the  letter  of  the  Count 
de  Chambord  to  Eugene  Veuillot  on  his 
brother's  death  as  plainly  testifies  to  the 


intellectual  and  moral  decadence  of  the 
Legitimists  as  the  ex-empress*s  telegram 
proves  the  destitution  of  the  Bonapart- 
ists.  The  Count  de  Chambord  forgets 
that  Louis  Veuillot  applauded  the  coup 
d^itat  of  the  2nd  of  December,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eager  partisans 
of  the  second  empire  during  its  most 
despotic  period ;  he  forgives  him  the  abuse 
with  which  he  covered  more  than  one  of 
the  count's  most  faithful  adherents.  And 
why.^  Because  Veuillot  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Ultramontanism ;  and  because  in 
1875  he  violently  attacked  those  of  the 
Royalists  who  wished,  before  bringing 
back  the  monarchy,  to  obtain  liberal  guar- 
antees from  the  king.  Quite  recently, 
again,  M.  de  Falloux  and  M.  de  Cumont, 
in  two  eloquent  pamphlets,  denounced 
those  intransigent  Royalists  who  are  so 
complacently  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Count  de  Chambord  at 
once  took  their  part,  thus  justifying  the 
imputations  of  those  who  accuse  him  of 
preferring  the  peace  and  leisure  of  his 
Austrian  exile  to  the  perils  of  a  reign  in 
Paris — as  the  Due  d*Aumale  and  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  exhorta- 
tions M.  Herv^  launches  at  them  from 
the  Soleil^  prefer  their  country  life  at 
Chantilly  or  £u,  devoted  to  interesting 
and  remarkable  historical  researches,  to 
a  life  of  useless  political  intrigue. 

This  Louis  Veuillot,  so  inopportunely 
canonized  by  the  Count  de  Chambora, 
who  has  done  so  much  harm  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  monarchy  by  his  intol- 
erance in  defending  them ;  this  Veuillot, 
who  above  all  others  is  responsible  for 
the  violence,  the  systematic  detraction^ 
the  calumnious  denunciations  of  the  Paris 
press;  this  man  who  kept  neither  faith 
nor  law  with  those  who  did  not  share 
his  creed  nor  accept  his  king,  who  set 
himself  up  as  a  sort  of  grand  inquisitor 
and  Con$2:regation  of  the  Index  over  the 
French  clergy,  and  succeeded  in  compel- 
ling the  obedience  of  the  pope  himself; 
this  man,  with  little  learning,  and  without 
a  single  original  idea,  was  nevertheless 
a  born  writer.  He  has  left  no  book  that 
any  one  can  read  through  without  weari- 
ness or  disgust,  but  he  has  left  many  pas- 
sages which  will  be  reproduced  in  the 
**  Elegant  Extracts  *'  of  the  future,  and 
which  might  without  disadvantage  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  passages  of 
Chateaubriand,  or  even  of  Bossuet. 

These  last  months  have  taken  from  us 
more  than  one  eminent  roan  besides 
Veuillot :  L.  Viardot,  whose  name  is  pe^ 
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haps  better  known  through  the  talent  of 
the  great  artist  to  whom  he  has  given  it 
than  through  his  own  works,  but  who  was 
nevertheless  a  good  art  critic,  and  a  poli- 
tician of  rare  integrity ;  Jules  Sandeau, 
one  of  the  most  charming  novelists  of  our 
time,  whose  discreet  and  gentle  voice  fell 
silent  some  time  ago  before  the  coarse  and 
noisy  clamor  of  the  realistic  school,  but 
who  has  left  us  two  or  three  exquisite 
works  —  "  Mile,  de  la  Seigli^re,"  "  Le  Doc- 
teur  Herbault,'*  »*  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poi- 
rier  "  —  which  will  keep  his  memory  fresh 
ID  the  minds  of  all  persons  of  taste;  and 
two  artists,  both  of  whom  have  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  world,  and  both  of 
whom  have  died  young,  Gustave  Dor6 
and  Manet.  Gustave  Dor^  was  gifted 
with  a  splendid  imagination,  and  he  sac- 
rificed himself  to  it.  He  had  never  sub- 
jected himself  in  his  youth  to  a  severe 
and  laborious  study  of  nature;  he  had 
never  learnt  to  produce  by  toil  the  appear- 
ance of  ease;  and  he  remained  all  his 
life  an  improviser,  whose  creations  lack 
the  finish  and  character  which  alone  could 
give  them  permanence.  His  first  works 
were  his  best.  This  is  especially  true  of 
his  "  Dante,"  done  in  the  first  araor  of  his 
creative  force.  Later  on  he  exhausted 
himself  in  large  compositions,  which  no 
doubt  displayed  qualities  of  the  first  or- 
der, but  always  leit  an  impression  of  de- 
ception. He  leaves,  besides,  a  number 
of  landscapes,  some  of  which  give  a  won- 
derfully vivid  representation  of  rocky 
scenery;  and  some  sculptures,  which 
show  the  same  demoniac  energy  that  ap- 
pears in  his  drawings.  But  when  all  is 
said,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  memory  of 
a  great  designer,  whose  execution  falls  far 
short  of  his  artistic  ideal.  Let  us  grant 
him  this  at  least,  that  at  a  time  when  art 
is  lending  itself  to  the  lowest  interests,  he 
had  at  any  rate  a  high  ideal.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  Dor^  died  just  as  he  had  fin- 
ished his  statue  of  A.  Dumas  p^re,  the 
greatest  improviser  in  contemporary  lit- 
erature. 

Manet  was  far  from  possessing  the 
natural  gifts  of  Dor<5,  and  yet  he  will  leave 
a  far  more  lasting  mark  on  the  history  of 
French  art.  His  works  will  probably  be 
valued  in  the  future  rather  as  curiosities 
than  for  their  artistic  beauty;  but  his 
name  will  mark  a  date;  and  his  influence 
is  even  now  visible  in  the  works  of  almost 
all  our  living  painters.  The  germ  of  truth 
in  his  theory  was  this:  that  you  must 
paint  —  not  as  many  do  —  in  the  artificial 
light  of  the  studio,  which  gives  a  certain 
uniform  tonality  to  all  their  work,  but  in 
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the  open  air,  and  with  nature's  own  infi- 
nite variety  of  tone.  He  has  also  felt 
very  keenly  the  peculiar  clearness,  and 
even  harshness,  of  our  northern  land- 
scape at  certain  times  ;  he  had  a  fine  feel- 
ing for  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  tone; 
and  he  has  revealed  to  his  contempora- 
ries many  unperceived  aspects  of  nature. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
naturalist  school.  But  while  rendering 
homage  to  his  powers  and  to  the  faith  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  held  on  his 
way  in  the  midst  of  taunts  and  abuse,  we 
must  mark  also  what  was  wanting  in  his 
genius  and  unfortunate  in  his  influence. 
He  had  neither  taste  nor  imagination,  and 
his  aim  was  of  the  vulgarest ;  he  attempted 
only  to  reproduce  faithfully  some  frag- 
ments of  the  truth,  without  troubling  him- 
self to  consider  whether  those  fragments 
afforded  any  trace  either  of  beauty  or 
interest.  He  had  even  an  instinctive 
preference  for  vulgar  types  and  trivial 
subjects.  Moreover,  haunted  always  by 
the  exaggerated  idea  that  the  qualities  of 
light  and  transparency  in  nature  had  been 
ignored  by  all  who  went  before  him,  he 
set  himself  to  improve  upon  nature  in 
these  respects,  and  ended  by  fairly  getting 
rid  of  all  solidity  in  his  figures.  Refusing 
to  retouch  or  elaborate  a  painting  for  fear 
of  producing  an  artificial  and  labored  ef- 
fect, he  never  was  able  to  put  any  per- 
spective into  his  pictures,  and  left  them, 
in  fact,  unfinished  sketches.  From  him 
have  sprung  all  the  puerilities  of  the  im- 
pressionist school,  who,  under  the  plea 
that  nature  changes  every  moment,  and 
that  it  is  insincerity  not  to  represent  her 
just  as  she  is,  never  make  anything  but 
sketches  —  successful  enough  sometimes 
when  done  by  men  of  talent,  but  which 
have  little  artistic  value,  and  from  which, 
for  the  most  part,  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
is  conspicuously  absent.  The  exhibited 
works  of  MM.  Monet  and  Pissaro,  their 
two  best  landscapists,  and  of  M.  Renoir, 
the  portrait  painter  of  most  repute  among 
them,  show  very  clearly  this  inherent  de- 
fect of  their  system.  Alongside  of  a  few 
works  the  tone  of  which  is  really  charm- 
ing, and  in  which  the  artist  seems  to  have 
succeeded  by  accident,  there  is  a  mass  of 
other  pictures  which  really  are  nothing 
but  daubs. 

If  the  impressionism  originated  by 
Manet  has  created  a  barren  school,  and 
has  misled  some  promising  painters,  it 
has  at  the  same  time  exercised  an  enor- 
mous influence,  whether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  on  all  contemporary  art.     The  two  in- 
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fluences  in  vogue  at  present  are  the  im- 
pressionist and  the  Japanese.  Japanese 
art  —  which  is  to  Chinese  art  what  the 
art  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France 
was  to  that  of  the  seventeenth — an  art 
in  decadence,  but  in  a  decadence  full  of 
life  and  charm  —  has  become  a  craze 
amongst  our  amateurs,  and  has  even  in- 
vaded the  studios.  M.  Gonse  has  just  got 
up  a  Japanese  exhibition  at  M.  Petit^s  gal- 
lery, which  is  a  real  feast  to  the  eye ;  and 
he  has  also  arranged  with  Quantin,  the 
publisher,  to  bring  out  a  magnificent  work 
on  Japanese  art.  Our  school  of  faience 
has  learned  much  from  the  Japanese ;  but, 
I  doubt  whether  that  paradoxical  art, 
which  dreads  symmetry,  and  loves  to  as- 
sociate the  most  unlikely  colors,  objects, 
and  ideas,  can  furnish  any  useful  inspira- 
tion to  our  landscape  and  genre  painters. 
If  we  care  to  study  it,  it  is  because  our 
tired  and  surfeited  brains  are  always  eager 
fornew  impressions.  We  seek  to  cover 
emptiness  of  thought  by  strangeness  of 
manner.  Simple  and  sincere  work  of  this 
kind  is  the  exception. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  in 
this  respect  than  this  year's  Salon.  The 
sculpture  must  be  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral criticism,  for  though  even  here  affec- 
tation finds  its  way,  the  simplicity  of  the 
means  of  expression  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sculptor,  and  the  necessity  of  clearness 
of  meaning,  and  of  beauty  and  harmony 
of  form,  tend  to  keep  up  the  tradition  of 
high  art.  The  "Asleep"  of  M.  Dela- 
planche,  and  the  "  Biblis  '*  of  M.  Suche- 
tet,  are  exquisitely  graceful;  "The  First 
Funeral  '*  (Adam  and  Eve  bearing  the 
body  of  Abel)  of  Barrias  is  a  noble  inspi- 
ration, and  the  difificulties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  very  difficult  group  are  cleverly 
overcome;  and  the  two  bas-reliefs  by  M. 
Dalou,  representing  "  Mirabeau  replying 
to  M.  de  Dreux  Hr^zd,''  and  "  The  Re- 
public," are  works  which  place  their  au- 
thor at  once  in  the  highest  rank  among 
our  statuaries.  But,  passing  on  to  the 
paintings,  where  we  are  to  find  frank,  sim- 
ple, and  wholesome  work,  free  from  affec- 
tation and  trickery?  It  is  there,  no 
doubt,  but  one  has  to  look  for  it. 

Poverty  of  invention,  and  a  certain  ig- 
norance of  the  laws  of  composition,  are 
the  characteristic  defects  of  contemporary 
art.  With  those  who  wish  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  public  by  something  new,  pov- 
erty of  imagination  leads  naturally  to  ex- 
travagance, and  this  cold-blooded  extrav- 
agance is  of  the  most  distressing  kind  — 
extravagance  in  subject,  in  coloring,  and 
in  dimension.    We  seem  to  have  lost  the 


characteristic  French  qualities — good 
taste,  propriety,  and  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Nevertheless,  along  with  these  de- 
fects, there  are  undeniably  great  qualities 
to  be  found  among  the  mass  of  pictures 
exhibited  year  by  year  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  With  many  of  the  painters  there 
is  evidently  an  eager  wish  to  approach 
more  closely  to  nature,  and  there  are  some 
few  who  see  her  with  the  eye  of  the  poet 
and  the  artist.  If  the  influence  of  the 
impressionists  has  given  rise  to  much 
harsh  and  hasty  work,  it  is  incontestable 
that  the  charm  of  the  pale  and  greyish 
tones  so  common  under  our  northera 
skies  is  understood  to-day  as  it  never  was 
before.  And  after  all,  in  the  incredible 
variety  of  work  and  of  gifts  one  feels  the 
stir  of  life ;  and  where  life  is,  there  is  a 
hope  of  things  both  beautiful  and  new. 

The  painters  cannot  at  any  rate  com- 
plain of  the  indifference  of  the  public. 
Exhibition  follows  exhibition  with  unprec- 
edented rapidity ;  they  are  opened  several 
at  a  time,  and  the  crowd  flows  in  and  fills 
them  all.  There  have  been  separate  ex- 
hibitions of  the  works  of  H.  Lehmaon, 
Boutin,  Monet,  Renoir,  and  Pissaro.  At 
the  gallery  opened  by  M.  Petit  in  the  Rue 
de  S6ze  there  have  been  successive  exhi- 
bitions —  first,  that  of  the  younger  painters 
(MNf.  Duez,  Bastien  Lepage,  Cazin,  Van 
Beers,  Edelfeldt,  etc.);  then  the  water- 
colors,  where  the  work  of  M  .M .  Heilbuth 
and  Harpignies,  and  of  Mile.  Lemaire, 
was  especially  admirable ;  then  the  Japan- 
ese exhibition;  then  the  exhibition  of 
international  painters — MM.  Whistler, 
Madrazo,  Nittis,  Robert- Fleury,  Chct 
monsky,  etc. :  and  lastly,  one  of  a  hundred 
masterpieces  of  celebrated  painters.  The 
great  Hungarian  painter,  Munckascy,  ex- 
hibited only  one  landscape,  one  portrait, 
and  some  flowers  ;  but  he  is  busy  prepar- 
ing a  large  work,  "The  Crucinxioo," 
which  will  form  a  fit  companion  to  bis 
"Jesus  before  Pilate."  His  powers  as  a 
colorist,  and  his  genius  in  compositioQ» 
give  Munckascy  the  first  place  among 
contemporary  painters.  Before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Salon  there  had  already  been 
three  exhibitions  at  the  clubs,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  prologue  to  it,  one  at  the 
Liberal  Arts,  one  at  the  Place  Venddme, 
and  one  at  the  Rue  Volney.  There  was 
also  the  Lady  Artists'  Exhibition.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous crush  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  a  large  collection  of  historical  por- 
traits of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  re- 
markable for  their  artistic  merit  as  for 
their  historic  interest,  was  on  view.    M. 
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Bida  has  been  exhibiting  at  the  Place 
Vend6me  three  hundred  drawings  and 
water-colors,  and  has  thus  given  us  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  general  impres- 
sion of  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  our  time.  No  great  historical 
painting  could  fill  the  mind  with  a  loftier 
ideal  than  these  illustrations  of  the  Gos- 
pels, of  Tobit,  and  of  a  few  scenes  of  Ori- 
ental life.  The  drawing  of  the  **  Even- 
ing after  the  Battle  of  Rocroy  "  is  a  mag- 
nificent revival  of  the  heroic  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  De  Musset 
illustrations  are  an  invaluable  monument 
of  social  history  between  1840  and  1850; 
the  illustrations  to  Moli^re  form  a  most 
original  and  characteristic  interpretation 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  comedian.  Even 
the  Museum  of  Decorative  Art  has  had 
its  picture-galleries,  where  you  could  see 
M.  Lepic's  numerous  and  interesting 
water-color  drawings,  his  northern  sail- 
ors and  Egyptian  views ;  and  the  strange 
and  powerful  paintings  by  M.  Tissot,  of 
the  "  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  trans- 
lated into  the  form  of  a  modern  English 
novel;  and  the  charming  designs  for 
Gobelin  tapestry,  by  M.  Galland ;  and  the 
drawings  of  M.  Urbain  Bourgeois,  worthy 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. All  these,  however,  are  but  the 
changing  accessories  of  the  Museum,  the 
basis  of  which  is  a  collection  of  objects 
of  industrial  art,  from  early  antiquity 
down  to  our  own  day,  and  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  Paris.  To  obtain  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  building, 
and  for  adding  to  the  collections,  a  lottery 
of  fourteen  millions  has  been  opened.  It 
is  a  grievous  thing  that  a  work  of  national 
importance  like  this  should  have  to  be 
dependent  on  any  such  means  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  high  time  that  this  country,  with 
its  flourishing  art  industries  in  pottery, 
goldsmith's  work,  textile  fabrics,  and  up- 
holstery, should  possess,  in  addition  to 
Cluny  —  which  is  an  historical  museum 
—  a  real  student's  museum  methodically 
arranged  for  technical  purposes. 

Next  after  painting,  the  art  for  which 
the  public  most  care  is  music.  The  fash- 
ion of  Sunday  concerts  goes  on  spreading, 
and  M.  Pasdeloup  has  undertaken  to  con- 
tinue his,  after  Easter,  in  the  luxurious 
Oriental  premises  of  the  Eden  Theatre, 
where  every  evening  there  is  an  Italian 
ballet  of  extraordinary  magnificence  and 
perfection.  Our  young  musicians  —  those 
of  them  at  any  rate  who  have  given  us 
symphonies  —  cannot  complain  of  not  be- 


ing heard.  We  have  been  introduced  this 
winter  to  the  •*  Tempest "  and  the  "  Sarda- 
napalus"  of  M.  Duvernoy,  two  dramatic 
symphonies,  broad  in  style  and  loftv  in 
conception,  and  to  the  "Velldda^ot  M. 
Lef^vre,  which,  with  less  of  grandeur, 
has  more  of  passion  and  of  grace.  The 
works  of  Wagner  have  become  classic 
since  the  master's  death,  and  are  listened 
to  with  devout  and  enthusiastic  reverence. 
Three  orchestras,  the  Pasdeloup,  the  Co- 
lonne,  and  the  Lamoureux,  have  given 
Wagner  concerts;  and  M.  Lamoureux's 
in  particular,  the  best  composed  and  best 
directed  of  the  three,  showed  rare  intelli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  the  selections 
from  **  Lohengrin,"  "  Parsifal,"  and  the 
**Meistersinger." 

It  may  be  hoped  that  before  long  Wag- 
ner's operas  will  be  brouglit  out  at  one  of 
the  Parisian  theatres.  But  it  is  more 
difficult  for  a  musician  to  find  an  opening 
in  the  theatre  than  in  the  concert  room, 
and  especially  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  luxury 
of  its  arrangements,  and  the  deplorable 
character  of  its  public —  composed  chiefly 
of  passing  strangers,  and  of  fashionable 
subscribers  who  know  and  care  nothing 
about  art  —  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
progress  or  initiative.  We  have  never- 
theless had  two  musical  works  worthy  of 
remark  this  winter  —  "Lakmd"  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  and  "Henry  VIII."  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra.  "  Lakm^"  is  the  work 
of  L^o  Delibes,  the  author  of  "Sylvia" 
and  of  "  Coppelia,"  the  two  most  poetic 
ballets  ever  given  at  the  Opdra.  If  he 
lacks  force,  he  writes  at  least  in  a  most 
harmonious,  abundant,  and  individual 
vein.  The  present  experiment  seems  to 
show  that  his  gift  is  rather  for  symphony 
than  for  the  drama.  The  flow  of  musical 
phrase  in  "  Lakm^  "  is  somewhat  scanty, 
but  he  never  fails  of  his  accustomed 
grace ;  his  melodies  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  Oriental  cast  of  the  opera;  and 
his  heroine  is  incarnated  in  Mile.  Van- 
zandt,  whose  Lakm^  must  always  be  her 
most  perfect  creation.  "Henry  VIII." 
is  a  work  of  higher  range.  The  bitterest 
criticism  on  the  Grand  Op^ra  is  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  fact  that  a  composer 
of  the  merit  —  some  would  say  the  genius 
—  of  Saint  Saens,  should  have  had  to  wait 
till  he  was  over  fifty  before  any  work  of 
his  was  acted  there.  His  "  Samson  and 
Dalilah,"  an  admirable  piece,  had  been 
acted  at  Weimar  and  at  Hamburg,  his 
"  Etienne  Marcel "  had  been  given  at 
Lyons,  his  "Timbre  d'Argent"  at  the 
Gatt^ ;  but  before  he  could  appear  at  the 
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Opdra  he  had  to  consent  to  work  at  a 
libretto  not  of  his  own  choosing:,  which  he 
heartily  disliked,  and  which  in  fact  is  alto- 
gether absurd.  Nothinjj  could  be  less 
musical  either  in  its  action  or  its  person- 
aijes  —  Catharine  of  Araojon  resijjned  and 
sad,  Henry  a  brutal  and  sensual  tyrant,  and 
Anne  Boleyn  an  ambitious  woman,  who 
marries  the  king  while  she  loves  another 
man.  The  whole  of  the  last  act  turns 
upon  Catharine's  possession  of  a  com- 
promising letter,  which  she  burns  in  order 
to  save  the  rival  who  has  dethroned  her; 
while  Henry,  in  order  to  make  her  give 
up  the  letter,  tries  to  excite  her  jeal- 
ousy by  making  in  her  presence  the  most 
passionate  declarations  to  Anne.  The 
whole  thing  is  at  once  odious  and  gro- 
tesque. Nevertheless,  even  out  of  this 
unmanageable  play.  Saint  Saens  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  fine  musical  in- 
spirations. A  love  duet  in  the  second 
act,  the  whole  of  the  third  act,  which 
contains  the  divorce,  and  a  quartette  in 
the  fourth  act,  arc  reallv  beautiful.  With- 
out  altogether  abandoning  the  formalities 
of  the  French  opera,  —  the  traditional 
division  into  chorus,  recitative,  duet,  trio, 
and  quartette,  —  Saint  Sacns  has  bor- 
rowed several  happy  modifications  from 
the  Wagnerian  opera;  he  gives  a  great 
melodic  importance  to  the  orchestra,  as- 
signs to  the  recitative  a  considerable  place 
in  the  musical  development  of  the  piece, 
characterizes  the  personages  by  means  of 
**  motives  "  repeated  throughout  the  whole 
work,  and  mingles  the  recitative  with 
arrested  and  developed  portions  of  the 
melody,  instead  of  sharply  distinguishing 
the  airs,  the  concerted  pieces,  and  the 
recitatives.  What  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  work  of  M.  Saint  Sacns  is  his  orches- 
tral power  and  knowledge ;  but  he  is  not 
merely  a  symphonist ;  he  understands  the 
treatment  of  the  voice,  and  gives  it  tones 
by  turns  tragical  and  tender.  There  is 
much  talk  of  the  institution,  side  by  side 
with  the  Grand  Op^ra,  of  a  popular  opera, 
which  the  Municipal  Council  would  gladly 
subsidize,  and  wliich  would  aim,  not  at 
otlering  the  most  luxurious  decorations 
and  the  most  celebrated  singers,  and  put- 
ting a  small  number  of  plays  on  the  stage 
at  an  enormous  expense,  but  at  securing 
a  good  ensemble  and  a  widely  varied  re- 
pertory, so  as  to  present  in  turn  all  forms 
of  theatrical  music,  and  thus  carry  on  a 
really  educational  work.  But  this  lauda- 
ble project  is  not  yet  realized. 

If  the  opera  languishes,  the  theatre  is 
always  pretty  lively.  Here,  as  in  paint- 
ing, sincerity  and  simplicity  are  rare,  and 


the  search  after  violent  and  bizarre  effects 
fails  to  hide  the  absence  of  imaginative 
power.  But  we  must  not  be  too  exacting; 
and  if  during  these  last  months  no  piece 
of  the  first  order  has  appeared,  there  has 
at  least  been  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  pro- 
duce works  which  have  a  literary  value 
quite  independent  of  theatrical  success. 
And  yet  the  most  successful  of  these  have 
not  been  altogether  those  of  the  highest 
literary  value.  M.  J.  Claretie*s  **  M,  le 
.Ministre"  owes  its  popularity,  first  to  the 
subject  itself,  which  reproduces  a  scandal- 
ous story  afloat  some  years  ago  about  a 
minister  well  known  for  his  weakness  of 
character;  and  then  to  the  assistance  of 
M.  A.  Dumas,  who  has  thrown  into  it 
something  of  his  own  keen  and  cynical 
humor  and  dramatic  skill ;  but  what  gives 
the  piece  its  real  interest  is  the  attempt, 
sometimes  very  fortunate,  to  portray  the 
political  manners  and  customs  ot  the 
third  republic.  This  is  certainly  a  fine 
subject  for  comedy;  but  M.  Claretie  is 
too  amiable  to  be  a  satirist.  The  "  Pfere 
de  Martial"  of  M.  A.  Delpit  is  the  work 
of  a  really  gifted  dramatic  writer,  who 
has  more  of  the  true  histrionic  tempera- 
ment than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  plot  is  always  interesting,  and  his 
situations  never  fail  to  strike.  Unfortu- 
nately he  is  a  poor  psychologist ;  his  char- 
acters are  superficial,  and  he  is  wanting 
in  moral  feeling.  He  invites  us  to  wit- 
ness the  most  disasrreeable  scenes  —  and 
the  most  improbably  disagreeable  too  — 
apparently  without  a  misgiving.  Admit- 
ting, however,  the  good  qualities  and  the 
achieved  success  of  these  writers,  we 
may  turn  from  them  to  other  efforts,  less 
successful,  but  by  no  means  less  interest- 
ing. I  will  not  include  among  them, 
deserving  as  it  may  be,  M.  Vacquerie's 
versified  drama  of  "  Formosa,"  in  which 
Warwick  the  king-maker  appears  as  one 
of  the  personages ;  it  is  one  of  the  ro- 
mantic plays,  concocted  according  to  a 
receipt  of  Victor  Hugo's,  and  long  gone 
out  of  fashion.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Richepin's  "  La  Glu,"  in  which  we 
watch  the  struggle  of  a  Breton  peasant 
against  the  depraved  but  fascinating /^/xn- 
sienne  who  has  seduced  her  son,  tnough 
it  has  some  chilly  scenes  contains  vigor- 
ously drawn  characters  and  pathetic  situ- 
ations, and  is  expressed  in  picturesque 
and  nervous  language.  M.  Richepin  has 
more  pith  and  Havor  than  most  of  our 
young  writers;  but  like  the  rest,  he  tries 
to  attract  attention  by  wilful  eccentricity. 
He  is  the  author  of  **  Les  Morts  Bizarres" 
(Dreyfous);  and  he  has  introduced  ioto 
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his  '*  Chanson  du  Gueux  ''  passages  which 
have  laid  him  open  to  judicial  proceed- 
incrs.  He  ousrht  to  know  that  he  has 
talent  enough  to  do  without  these  misera- 
ble contrivances.  H  he  would  only  con- 
tent himself  with  being  true  and  human, 
]  am  sure  he  is  capable  of  giving  us  good 
and  lasting  work.  In  the**M^res  Enne- 
mies  "  of  M.  CatuUe  Mend6s,  which  sym- 
bolizes the  struggle  between  Poland  and 
Russia,  and  in  the  **  New  World"  of  M. 
Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  where  the  scene 
is  laid  in  America  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, we  find  a  courageous  attempt 
to  introduce  lyric  and  epic  elements  into 
the  drama.  Both  works  were  imperfect; 
they  betrayed  the  hand  of  the  poet  rather 
than  that  of  the  dramatist;  but  both  con- 
tained some  scenes  of  great  beauty.  We 
may  say  the  same  of  M.  Bergerat's  "  Le 
Nom,"  which  failed  to  obtain  at  the  Od^on 
the  success  it  deserved. 

We  have  thus  had  quite  a  series  of 
interesting  experiments,  in  which  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  introduce  the 
representation  of  the  nobler  passions,  of 
a  real  human  struggle  and  tragedy;  but 
we  have  none  as  yet  which  has  command- 
ed the  homage  of  the  public. 

The  great  literary  events  of  the  last 
few  months  have  been  tiie  appearance  of 
two  autobiographies,  both  of  which  must 
rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  the 
French  language.  The  first,  "  Fragments 
d'un  Journal  intime,"  by  Amiel  (Sandoz 
et  Thuilier),  has  been  a  real  revelation. 
Its  author  was  a  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Geneva,  where  he  was  considered 
tiresome,  vapid,  and  obscure;  he  had 
published  some  volumes  of  poetry  which 
nobody  cared  to  read ;  and  now  he  bursts 
upon  us,  a  thinker  and  writer  of  the  high- 
est order.  The  infirmity  which  made  his 
life  so  unproductive  sprang  from  the 
very  grandeur  of  his  ideal  and  the  breadth 
of  his  thought.  The  perfect,  the  entire, 
the  absolute,  —  these  he  required  in  every- 
thing. Just  as  he  has  never  married  be- 
cause he  placed  his  ideal  of  marriage  too 
high,  so  he  can  rest  in  no  philosophy,  in 
no  conception  of  the  universe,  because  it 
does  not  appear  to  him  that  any  can  be 
true,  none  being  adequate  to  the  infinite. 
It  is  not  scepticism,  strictly  speaking; 
but  it  is  a  despair  of  thought,  because  he 
feels  its  powerlessness  —  a  despair  of  life, 
because  he  has  sounded  its  emptiness. 
*•  L'homme  est  un  n^ani  qui  s'ignore,"  he 
says  in  his  journal;  and  the  reverses  into 
which  he  falls  in  his  contemplation  of  the 
universe   find   utterance   in    expressions 


more  eloquent  and  profoun'd  than  Scho- 
penhauer at  his  best,  and  equal  in  beauty 
to  the  noblest  passages  of  Hindoo  philos- 
ophy. In  addition,  he  is  a  man  of  the 
finest  literary  taste;  and  his  judgments 
on  Vinet,  Chateaubriand,  Rousseau,  and 
Quinet,  would  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  work  of  the  most  celebrated  crit- 
ics of  our  times ;  he  is  a  lover  of  nature, 
and,  like  George  Sand  or  Fromentin,  can 
paint  a  landscape  in  a  few  words;  he  is, 
above  all,  a  man  of  fine  moral  nature, 
who  speaks  of  duty  with  a  vigor  and  ele- 
vation which  fortifies  the  soul.  This  jour- 
nal is  not  the  outward  story  of  a  life,  but 
the  inward  record  of  a  soul.  Penetrating 
psychology,  exquisite  poetry,  profound 
philosophy,  lofty  morality,  all  unite  to 
make  this  a  book  unique  of  its  kind  — 
one  of  those  familiar  friends  and  bed- 
fellows which  one  reads  and  reads  again, 
and  keeps  on  the  choicest  shelf  in  one's 
librarv,  between  the  **  Pens^es  "  of  Pascal 
and  the  **  Conversations  of  Goethe  and 
Eckermann.** 

The  other  literary  event  .is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de 
Jeunesse,"  of  M.  Renan  (L^vy).  This 
autobiography,  which  contains  stories  and 
scenes  of  incomparable  grace  and  charm, 
(the  flax-grinder,  No^mi,  and  the  S^rtii- 
naire  d'Issy),  is  at  the  same  time  of  the 
deepest  interest  as  bearing  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  historv  of  M.  Renan.  It 
brings  us  down  to  the  moment  of  his  final 
emancipation  from  Catholicism,  and  his 
abandonment  of  an  ecclesiastical  for  a 
scientific  career.  This  turning-point  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  life  is  given  in 
its  most  minute  details,  and  illustrated  by 
letters  written  at  the  moment  of  the  rup- 
ture with  his  professors  and  friends  of 
St.  Sulpice.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
sincerity,  the  courage,  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  young  Breton,  thus  sacrificing 
so  many  dear  and  sacred  ties  to  the  call 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  it 
will  be  seen  with  surprise  how  like  he  was 
then  to  what  he  is  now.  He  had  already 
acquired  that  harmonious,  supple,  and  in- 
tricate style,  —  that  undulating  thought, 
fold  within  fold,  full  of  subtle  contra- 
dictions,—  that  fundamental  scepticism, 
united  with  an  indescribable  metaphysical 
mysticism.  In  one  point,  however,  he  has 
not  remained  the  same.  In  the  preface 
to  his  moral  and  critical  essays  he  wrote : 
**  I  am  proud  of  my  pessimism;  and  if, 
while  the  times  remain  what  they  are,  I 
felt  it  beginning  to  yield,  I  should  in- 
stantly look  to  see  which  fibre  of  my 
heart  had  given  way."    Now  since  1857 
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the  times  have  gone  on  getting  worse,  and 
yet  M.  Renan  says,  at  the  end  of  his  "  Rec- 
ollections : "  "  The  century  in  which  I  have 
lived  will  probably  not  have  been  the 
greatest,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  held  to 
have  been  the  most  entertaining  of  cen- 
turies. In  bidding  adieu  to  life,  I  shall 
only  have  to  thank  the  Source  of  all  Good 
for  the  delightful  passage  through  reality 
which  it  has  been  given  me  to  accom- 
plish/' It  will  be  seen  that  his  tone  has 
changed  a  good  deal  in  these  twenty-four 
years.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
gard things  and  men  with  an  indulgence 
which  looks  rather  like  weakness.  He 
seems  to  have  remained  attached,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  his  old  theological  views, 
and  to  find  no  virtue  or  morality  apart 
from  faith.  In  his  latest  work,  as  at  the 
Seminary,  he  still  suspects  himself  of 
pride,  and  calumniates  himself  in  order  to 
avoid  it.  Unlike  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
habit  of  tampering  with  the  truth  in  order 
to  enhance  his  own  importance  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  part  he  has  played,  has 
just  been  exppsed  by  M.  Bir^  in  his 
"Victor  Hugo  before  1830"  (Gervais), 
M.  Rcnan  loves  to  represent  himself  as 
frivolous,  egotistic,  weak,  more  polished 
than  sincere,  and  so  forth.  We  simply 
disbelieve  him  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
moral  scepticism,  we  shall  continue  to 
reverence  him  not  only  as  an  admirable 
writer,  but  as  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of 
our  time. 

In  a  few  months  we  shall  have  in  our 
hands  other  recollections  of  childhood  and 
youth,  which  will  show  us  the  Lehrjahre 
of  another  of  our  great  writers  —  Miche- 
let.  It  was  an  heroic  childhood  and 
youth  :  for  it  was  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
that  the  little  boy-printer  formed  his  char- 
acter and  his  genius.  Nothin^^  could  be 
more  touching  than  the  story  of  his  trials, 
or  more  pure  and  noble  than  the  develop- 
ment of  his  warm  and  tender  heart.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  these 
pages;  they  are  truly  edifying,  and  they 
make  one  love  their  author. 

Of  works  of  ima<^ination  there  are  few 
which  attract  special  attention.  **  Une 
Vie,"  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  who  is 
without  question  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  young  novelists  of  the  realistic  school, 
is  undoubtedly  the  strongest.  It  is  a  pity 
that  his  pictorial  power  and  his  perception 
of  character  should  be  joined  to  a  coarsely 
material  conception  of  life  and  a  taste  for 
voluptuous  scenes  and  equivocal  situa- 
tions which  degrade  his  works  to  the  rank 
of  bad  books.  M.  de  Maupassant  and 
some  of  the  journalists  have  raised  an  in- 


dignant outcry  against  MM.  Hachette  for 
refusing  to  admit  "  Une  Vie  "  into  the 
railway  libraries.  MM.  Hachette  were 
more  than  justified.  It  rests  with  the 
libraries  and  literary  public  to  form  the 
police  of  literature,  since  men  of  talent  do 
not  blush  to  pander  to  the  lowest  instincts 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  government  finds 
itself  powerless  to  stay  the  flood  of  im- 
moral literature  which  is  poisoning  us. 
There  is  a  blast  of  sensuality  which 
seems  to  spare  no  one,  and  to  which  the 
venerable  and  powerful  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  itself  succumbs.  The  novelist 
who  hesitates  to  depict  dubious  situations 
and  irresistible  passions  is  reckoned  in- 
sipid, prudish,  and  absurd;  the  actioa 
must  be  violent,  breathless,  agitating. 
Neither  M.  Cherbuliez,  with  all  the  refine- 
ment and  daintiness  of  his  chiselled  style, 
in  his  "  Ferme  de  Choquard  "  (Hachette^ 
nor  M.  Theuriet  with  his  exquisite  por- 
trayal of  rustic  life,  in  his  "Michel  Ver- 
neuil  "  (Ollendorf),  has  escaped  the  conta- 
gion. The  delicious  smell  of  the  meadow 
which  fills  his  volume  of  verse,  '*Le 
Livre  de  la  Payse,"  has  a  very  different 
savor  from  that  of  the  boudoir  scents  of 
some  pages  of  "Michel  Verneuil."  In 
these  sensation  novels  one  has  no  time 
either  to  study  the  characters  or  to  ana- 
lyze the  situations.  If  it  were  not  for  M. 
Theuriet's  fine  descriptive  talent  and  free 
and  individual  style,  the  sudden  catas- 
trophes of  his  story  would  seem  too  start- 
lingly  improbable.  M.  Glouvet  has  not 
the  charm  of  M.  Theuriet;  bOt  he  is  a 
vigorous  observer,  and  in  his  **  Famille 
Bourgeois  "  he  gives  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  provincial  manners.  M.  G. 
Ohnet  may  be  classed  with  M.  de  Glou- 
vet among  those  who,  though  they  have 
felt  the  realistic  influence,  do  not  seek 
repulsive  subjects.  His  talents  have  a 
certain  affinity  with  those  of  M.  Delpit. 
Like  him,  he  has  the  dramatic  tempera- 
ment, and  his  novels  consist  of  a  series  of 
scenes  leading  up  to  the  catastrophe  ;  but, 
while  he  is  inferior  to  M.  Delpit  in  style, 
he  is  his  superior  in  moral  sensitiveness. 
His  **  .Maitre  des  Forges  "  was  a  noble  and 
affecting  story.  His"Comtesse  Sarah," 
which  has  just  appeared,  is  less  remark- 
able; the  subject  is  less  uncommon,  and 
the  characters  less  interesting;  but  it  is 
not  wanting  in  that  passionate  vehemence 
I  which   is  the  characteristic  note  of  M. 

■  Ohnet.  M.  Coppde  for  his  part,  is  pre- 
I  eminent    in    literary  style.     His  "  Vingt 

■  Contes  Nouveaux"  will  be  read  with 
I  lively  pleasure  by  those  who  love  simple 
I  and  wholesome  speech.    This   series  of 
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little  scenes  shows  the  touch  of  the  poet, 
accustomed  to  work  out  a  fioished  picture 
within  a  narrow  limit.  What  makes  the 
charm  of  these  stories  is  the  note  of  ten- 
derness one  finds  in  each  of  them.  I 
should  compare  M,  Copp^e  to  Bret  Harte. 
While  Bret  Harte  shows  us  the  divine 
spark  struck  out  from  the  heart  of  the 
hardened  criminals  and  depraved  women 
who  formed  the  population  of  the  Far 
West,  M.  Copp^e  presents  the  moral  and 
pathetic  aspects  of  Parisian  life,  even 
amono;  the  fallen  and  the  vicious,  and  thus 
gives  an  ideal  side  to  pictures  the  realism 
of  which  is  sometimes  startling  enough. 

Finally,  let  us  give  honor  where  honor 
is  due.  M.  Zola,  the  master  of  the  real- 
istic school,  has  given  us  a  new  novel, 
**  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames"  (Charpentier). 
Having  touched,  in  "  Pot  Bouille,"  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  obscene  and  the  nau- 
seous, he  has  found  his  way  back  to  a 
truer  and  more  temperate  realism.  Not 
that  his  new  work  shows  us  very  elevated 
characters  or  very  sensitive  consciences  ; 
but  they  are  at  least  tolerable ;  there  is 
even  one  delicately  drawn  female  type. 
But  the  interest  of  the  novel  is  not  here; 
it  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  the  great  mat^asins  de 
notiveautis  of  Paris,  such  as  the  Louvre 
and  the  Bon  March^.  Though  descrip- 
tion too  often  degenerates  into  catalogue, 
and  becomes  provokingly  wearisome,  M. 
Zola  has  applied  his  remarkable  epic  fac- 
ulty to  this  trivial  subject,  and  has  lifted 
it  into  positive  grandeur  by  the  display  of 
the  powerful  organization,  the  vast  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  of  modern 
industry.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Zola's 
book  contains  an  interesting  philosophic 
idea.  We  find  a  man  like  Mouret,  the 
manager  of  the  Ma^^asin  au  Bonheur  des 
Dames  —  a  man  absolutely  selfish,  and 
caring  for  nothing  but  the  success  of  his 
work  —  becoming  a  real  benefactor  of 
humanity,  and  diffusing  around  him  life, 
order,  and  prosperity.  By  his  activity  he 
improves  himself  and  does  good  to  oth- 
ers. Action,  then,  is  the  supreme  duty 
and  the  true  good.  This  philosophy  cer- 
tainly represents  but  one  side  of  the  truth  ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  high  priest 
of  naturalism  driven,  as  it  were  by  force, 
to  introduce  philosophic  ideas  into  his 
realistic  portraiture  of  bourgeois  life. 

The  violence,  the  cynicism,  and  the 
sensualities  of  the  realists,  must  inevita- 
bly bring  about  a  reaction,  and  here  and 
there  one  can  already  discern  the  tokens 
of  its  coming.  M.  L.  Hal^vy,  a  man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Parisian  life, 


represents,  in  bis  "  Criquette  "  (L^vy),  a 
little  girl  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  who 
becomes  by  the  chance  of  life,  first,  a 
figurante  in  a  Thi&tre  de  fderies ;  then 
a  convent  boarder,  where  she  receives  the 
most  austere  education ;  then  an  actress 
in  a  provincial  theatre;  and  finally  an 
ambulance-nurse  in  the  army  of  Mans,  in 
1871,  where  she  takes  the  malady  of 
which  she  dies ;  and  he  makes  his  Cri- 
quette an  ideally  touching  figure.  There 
are  many  improbabilities  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot,  and  the  end  is  somewhat 
melodramatic;  but,  independently  of  the 
exquisite  character  of  the  heroine,  the 
descriptions  of  the  home  of  Rosita,  an 
actress  at  the  Gait^,  of  provincial  life  at 
Beauvais,  and  of  the  house  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  theatre  at  Mans,  are  finished 
pictures  in  which  a  half-smile  is  always 
softened  by  emotion,  and  the  sharp  note 
of  reality  is  joined  to  a  poetry  which 
springs  from  the  heart.  It  is,  again,  this 
same  mixture  of  reality,  sensibility,  and 
poetry  which  forms  the  merit  of  the  chil- 
dren's stories  M.  France  has  given  us 
under  the  title  of  •*  Le  Petit  Bonhomme." 
M.  France  is  a  writer  who  will  make  his 
mark ;  he  has  not  yet  achieved  the  reputa- 
tion which  his  talents  will  command.  He 
has  the  gift  which  is  of  all  gifts  the  rarest 
amongst  French  authors  —  freshness. 

If  the  taste  for  the  horrible  and  the 
immoral  has  made  ravages  among  our 
novelists,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  poets  ? 
If  there  are  some  who,  like  M.  Lemaitre, 
in  his  "Petites  Orientales,"  know  how  to 
give  a  note  of  Parisian  realism  which 
remains  refined  and  takes  nothing  from 
the  really  exquisite  poetry  of  his  little 
lyrics,  there  are  also  men  of  real  talent, 
and  of  astonishing  skill  in  versification, 
who,  like  M.  Rollinat  in  his  **  N^vroses  " 
(Charpentier),  have  succeeded  in  revolt- 
ing the  least  fastidious  readers.  He 
paints,  alas!  a  malady  only  too  real,  and 
of  which  he  himself  is  one  of  the  first 
victims  —  the  malady  of  a  generation 
which  no  longer  has  any  heart,  and  which, 
having  nothing  left  but  senses,  exhausts 
them  in  abusing  them,  and  ends  by  falling 
into  hysteria  or  insensibility. 

She  is  ill  of  neurosis,  that  great  artiste 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  finds  even  in  her 
marriage  occasion  of  scandal  and  com- 
tempt.  He  is  a  nevropath,  that  Polignac 
who  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of 
the  father  who  has  deserted  him.  There 
is  a  whole  collection  of  nevropathsin  that 
curious  series  of  types  which  we  have  just 
witnessed  in  the  Monasterio  case  —  the 
old    adventuress-and-brokeress     mother } 
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the  son  Carlos  LafHtte,  who  carries  off  his  character.    Whether  the  writer  is  or  it 

natural  sister  in  order  to  secure  for  him-  not  a   Roman   Catholic,   we    can   hardly 

self  her  fortune ;  her  half-idiot  daua:hter,  gather  from  the  book.     If  not,  he  treats 

kept  in  shameful  servitude  by  Madame  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  a  sym- 

Chaienton ;  the  husband  who  assassinates  pathy  and  respect  which   are  rare   \n  a 

his  wife  because  his  name  has  appeared  Protestant  writer,  and  which   show  that 

in  the   newspapers.     In  a  society  which  he  identifies  it  with  what  there  is  that  is 

produces  so  many  mad  and  half-mad  peo-  noblest  in  France.     In  this   we  entirely 

pie  as  ours,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  the  concur.     There  is,  no  doubt,  a  limited 

lunacy  laws  so  easily  allow  arbitrary  se-  amount  of  French  Protestantism,  —  that 

qucstration.    Two  dishonest  doctors  are  for  instance  represented  by  M.  de  Pres- 

enough   to  endanger  any    one's  liberty,  sensd,  —  which  is  doing  noble  service  in 

The     **  Memoirs    of     Madame     Hersile  P'rance.      But,    speaking    generally,  the 

Rouy,''  who  was  in  this  way  long  the  vie-  best  elements  of  French  genius  are  still 

tim  of  an    arbitrary  sequestration,  have  identified   with  devout  Catholicism,  and 

recalled  attention  to  this  question  ;  whilst  the  ignoblest  with  the  French  scepticism 

the  Parisian  scandals  of  this  winter  make  and  materialism.     Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy, 

one  eagerly  desire   a  speedy  solution  of  whatever   his   own   convictions   may  be» 

the  question  of  divorce,  and  the  passing  perceives  this,  and  has  given  us  a  most 

of  a  law  for  dealing  with  questions  of  pa-  beautiful  sketch  of  two  or  three  genuine 

ternity.  Catholics,  and  a  very  skilful  though  bitter 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  long  Memoir  sketch  of  one  Romanizing  journalist,  who, 

published  by  M.  Bazaine,  in  justification  himself  belonging  by  birth  to  the  Legiti- 

of  his  conduct  at   Metz  in    1870.    They  mist  party,  is  supposed  to  have  done  for 

refute  nothing  of  what  was  asserted  and  that  party  all  the  good  or  all  the  evil  ser- 

proved  before  the  council  of  war.     It  is  vice  —  whichever  you  may  call  it  —  that 

clear  that  he  was  influenced  in  the  con-  the  late  editor  of  the  (/nivers  did  for  the 

duct  of  military  operations  by  political  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Church.     The 

considerations.     That  is  enough  to  justify  mordant  sketch  of  M.  de  Marzac  is  a  set- 

the  condemnation.     It  is   but  one  more  off,    as   it    were,   against   the  admirable 

instance  of  a  man  crazy  with  ambition  —  sketch  of  the  good  priest,  Father  Le  Blanc, 

the  worst  nivrose  of  all.       G.  Monod.  which  is  the  best  in  the  book.     Take  the 

following  as  an  illustration  of  the  skill 

with  which  the  priest's  character  is  drawn. 

We  should  premise  that  he  is  not  by  any 

means  a  priest   only,  —  hardly,  perhaps, 

PUT  VFT  A  v!i\7^\  ^v^^^^^r,  principally  a  priest,  though  he  is  a  genuine 

BUT  YET  A  WOMAN.*  p^j^^^^    ^^^   j^jj    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^fj^j^    j^^ 

This  is  a  very  taking  book.    The  au-  preaches,  and  loves  to  preach.     Still,  the 

thor,  of  whom  we  have  only  heard  that  he  artist  and  critic  in  him  are  usually  more 

is  a  young  American  mathematician,  has  predominant  than  the  priest.     In  the  fol- 

at  least  produced  a  story  which  tests  his  lowing  conversation  the   priest   sketches 

imaginative  insij:;ht  into  the  genius  of  a  and  criticises  the  character  of  Mr.  Sher- 

country  very  different  from  his  own,  and  l^urne  Hardy's  heroine,  Madame  Milevski. 

satisfies  us  that  that  insight  is  genuine.  He  is  in  a  railway-carriage  with  a  young 

Several    of    the    French    characters   are  doctor,  and  they  are  on  their  way  together 

sketched  in  with  a  firm  and  delicate  hand,  to  spend  a  week  with  M.  Miclvel  (Madame 

and  though  ihe  plot  is  hardly  on  a  level  Milevski's  brother),  at  Beauvais:  — 

with  the  dialogue,  and  seems  to  be  rather  «« Ah  !  there  is  a  lake  ?    Yes,  we  shall  enjoy 

mechanically  pinned  on    to  the  group  of  ourselves,"  said  Father  Le  Uhinc,  with  evident 

characters  sketched,  than  developed  out  satisfaction.    "  We  have  a  charming   party." 

of  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  book  —"You  are  an  old  friend  of  M.  Michel's."  — 

is  one  which  seems  to  promise  a  future  to  "Ves,  since  he  first  came  to  Paris.     That  is 

the  man  who  has  written  it.     It  is,  too,  ^*ving  much  and  little;  much.  l)ecause  he  is 

animated  by  a  thoroughly  pure  taste,  and  "-^^  "'P^'  agreeable  of  friends ;  liitle,  because 

shows  a   w,de  knowlldge  of  that  higher  t^'^few^™ 

.,        £   r-         II          T        u-   I     L  '^^^  *^w   possess.'  — "  Irue.      Only  with   M. 

side   of  French  character  which    has  re-  Michel   it  is  not  an  art  at  all.    That  art  by 

cently  been  too  little  represented  in  the  vvhich  one  never  disputes  the  qualities  which 

literature  concerned  with   French  life  and  those  about  us  pretend  to  possess,  and.  on  the 

other  hand,  never  asserts  any  for  one's  self, 

•  But  Yet  a  Woman:  a  XtfVfi.    Hy  Arthur  Shci^    like  Other  arts,  requires  calculation;  and  M, 

burne  Hardy.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co.  [  Michel    has   nonc.     He   fulfils   its   conditions 
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trithont  Buspecting  it"  — "Perhaps  ii  is  a 
family  trail.  I  should  tliink  M,  Michel 's  fiati 
possessed  the  art  also."  —  "Madame  .Sl^pha-- 
me}  Uh,  she  is  quite  another  peison."  — 
"Yet  she  appears  to  make  friends  easily."  — 
"  Yes,  but  in  a  different  way.  And,  against 
what  odds! "said  Father  Lc  Blanc,  lifimu  up 
his  eyes  with  an  eipressive  gesture  nl  (li- 
hands.  "  For  woman  the  art  of  plea-iirn;  i.  ,i 
kinedum  tor  which  all  her  KX  are  prcU'r:Jc[~  : 
and  as  (or  oars,  with  such  a  woman  ri^  S\C-- 
phanie  Milevski,  one  is  not  content  wilh  iriiriul- 
■hip."  —  "You  have  arraigned  (he  whole  world 
agsinst  hei,"  said  Roger,  laughing.  —  "  Vet  I 
take  the  world  only  as  I  find  it.  Women  make 
friends  like  princes,  by  gaining  thrones  and 
dispensing  favors.  Only,  more  generous  than 
princes,  finally  ihev  surrender  their  ihronea 
also."  —  "And  M.  Milewki  ?  !  do  not  hear  of 
him."  — "M,  Milevski  is  dead.  M.  Michel's 
father  married,  lale  in  life,  a  second  time,  in 
Russia.  Uf  this  marriage  Stephanie  was  the 
onlj  child,  and  to  M.  Michel  she  has  been 
much  like  a  daughter.  She  was  educated  here 
in  Paris  under  his  supervision,  after  which  ahe 
returned  to  Riu'sia,  to  live  with  her  mother  on 
her  estates  near  Kief  "  —  "  And  her  mother  is 
dead^"  —  "Also.  But,  before  dyirig,  she 
married  Stephanie  to  a  Russian  nobleman  of 
the  new  school,  who,  shortly  after,  became 
compromised  with  the  Emperor,  and  wis  ex- 
iled to  Siberia." — "Then  madame  has  a 
title?"  —  "She  Itad  one,  but  it  wasforfeited 
on  her  husband's  exile.  It  is  said  Ihnt  the 
estates  were  also  confiscated,  and  that  tnadame 
was  forbidden  to  reside  in  Russia.  Un  receiv- 
ing the  Uiar's  orders,  she  drove  alone,  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  from  Kief  to  St.  Petersburg, 
with  a  single  servant.  Notwithstanding  this 
defiance,  she  obtained  an  audience,  acid  kept 
her  estates.  There  is  a  story  that  the  Cj;ar 
gave  her  a  cross  set  with  diamonds,  as  a  token 
of  his  good-will,  and  that  she  asked  perrois- 
eion  to  have  the  cross  changed  to  a  djgger, 
'lest  yuur  Majesty's  clemency  make  ine  forget 
my  husbanti,'  she  said.  The  Count  Milcvski 
was  already  dead  ;  he  died.on  the  journey  to 
Siberia.  But  then,  we  cannot  believe  all  that 
is  said.  Still,"  added  M.  Le  Blanc  reflectively. 
"I  would  believe  many  things  of  her.  She 
puzzles  me  ;  and,  for  an  old  man,  that  13  saying 
a  good  deal.  The  young  look  into  women's 
eyes  to  see  Ihetr  own  relieciionsj  the  uld,  lu 
see  the  woman,"  —  "You  make  a  verj  Jj^tec- 
ablc  definition  of  age,"  said  Roger.  "  ^lost 
men,  in  that  classification,  die  young;" —  Fa- 
ther Le  Blanc  laughed,  which  he  did  uith  hi; 
shoulders  and  trunk.  As  a  laugh  it  v,as  not 
infectious,  but  conveyed  a  sense  of  sautf.ic- 
tion.  As  Renee  said,  "  When  Father  Le  Blanc 
laughs,  I  feel  happy  myself."  —  "Yes,  nhe 
puules  me,"  he  resumed.  "Now,  with  Made- 
moiselle Renee  it  is  different.  She  is  like  the 
brook  at  its  source  ;  one  sees  the  bottom.  But 
Stephanie  !"  and  he  shook  his  head,  —  "it  is 
the  liver  ;  one  sees  the  reflection  of  eveiything, 
but  of  what  is  beneath  the  surface,  nothing  — 
except  that  there  is  something."    Roger  was 


not  averse  to  giving  M.  Le  Blanc  the  reins  of 
the  ciinvcrsalion  ;  partly  because  he  was  inter- 
ested, and  partly  because  he  was  curious. 
"She  is  certainly  very  beautiful." — "Ahl" 
said  the  priest,  holding  up  his  hands,  "and 
what  beauty  I  I  am  a  hit  of  an  artist,  M, 
L:uide  ;  indeed,  I  was  an  artist  before  I  was  a 
!<rif;;.t,  I  will  tell  yon  why  she  is  beautiful. 
II  1  \iiu  know?" — ^"I  have  not  studied  her," 
.-.J.. I  Rocer.  — "Well,  do  so.  [t  will  iepay 
urn.  Her  beauty  is  not  faultless  ;  that  is,  it  is 
not  a lisolutely  regular,  —  not  the  slylt  magni- 
fijiu.  as  the  Greeks  have  it.  They  knew  what 
they  were  about,  those  Greeks,  and  gave  such 
to  the  gods  alone,  and  to  certain  of  them  only. 
Such  beauty  pleases  the  judgment;  it  is  too 
correct  for  the  heart  _  But  of  Madame  Milev- 
ski,  my  friend,  the  judgment  must  beware. 
.She  does  not  please  it;  she  deatrora  it,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  shrug,  "for  in  her  iKauty  is 
that  factor  of  weakness  and  incompleteness 
which  touches  the  hearL"  —  "She  does  not 
appear  to  know  all  this.  At  least,  no  one 
would  suspect  her  of  it."  —  "Nonsense,"  ex- 
claimed Father  Le  Blanc.  "There  is  a  spirit 
which  whispers  in  the  ear  of  every  beautiful 
woman  as  she  leaves  Paradise.  But,  as  you 
say,  she  does  not  appear  10.  Now,  I  will 
prove  the  contrary.  Have  you  noticed  her 
dress?"  —  "Hardlvi  except,  possibly,  that  it 
was  simple." — "£xactly,  but  designedly  sow 
it  fulfils  the  condition  of  a  perfect  dress,  which 
is  only  an  accessory,  having  little  value  in  itself, 
covering  what  it  dues  not  conceal,  and  calling 
altemion  to  that  which  it  embellishes.  But, 
without  l>eauly,  such  a  style  would  he  fright- 
ful !  What  are  all  the  eccentricities  of  fashion 
but  the  devices  to  conceal  and  supplement  na- 
ture ?  Madame  Stephanie  flies  in  the  face  oE 
all  these  follies  ;  first,  because  she  knows  she 
can  dare  to  ;  and  second,  because,  like  a  king 
who  has  the  air  of  one,  she  has  the  good  taste 
to  dispense  with  her  decorations."  At  this 
instant  the  train  emerged  from  the  forest,  dis- 
closing the  valley  of  the  Seine.  "Ah!  la  Mil 
Franal"  cried  Father  Le  Blanc 

Thai  is  a  skilful  passage,  as  it  manages 
toyive  us  a  pretty  clear  glimpse  of  four 
ot  ilie  principal  characters  of  the  story, 
—  M.  Michef.  his  niece  R^n^e,  Madame 
Milevski,  and  Father  Le  Ulanc,  —  and  a 
hint  or  two  as  to  a  fifth,  the  young  doctor, 
who  is  Father  Le  Blanc's  companion. 
Nor  do  any  of  ihem,  —  except,  perhaps, 
the  heroine,  —  fail  to  satisfy  the  reader 
a.s  Iheir  characters  are  more  fully  devel- 
oped by  events.  In  the  sketch  of  M. 
Michel,  the  kindly  and  absenl-minded 
student  and  scholar,  who  is  so  amiable  to 
everybody  that  he  has  no  room  left  (or 
any  special  or  personal  attachment  10  any- 
body, Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy  has  painted 
a  very  pleasant  picture  of  a  somewhat 
pallid,  though  genial  character.  Father 
Le  Blanc,  the  hutnorous  old  priest,  tvho 
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has  so  much  of  the  artist  left  in  him  still, 
and  who  betrays,  nevertheless,  the  kindly 
coarseness  of  a  confessor  to  whom  the 
evil  and  the  good  of  the  world  have  be- 
come so  familiar  that  he  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  the  delicacy  of  his  naturally  fine 
insight,  is  a  more  powerful  study  still. 
The  picture  of  the  simpler  heroine,  R^nde, 
with  her  eai:er  desire  for  somethini^  of  the 
infinite  in  her  life,  and  her  subdued  impa- 
tience of  the  calm  affection  of  her  uncle, 
is  a  very  enjja^^ing  one,  and, on  the  whole, 
more  successful,  we  think,  thouj^h  it  aims 
at  less,  than  the  picture  of  the  heroine  for 
whom  the  title  of  the  book  is  meant, 
Madame  Milevski,  who,  interesting  as  she 
is  made,  is  not  made  very  clear  to  us, 
and  has,  indeed,  too  much  of  complexity, 
restlessness,  and  ambition  in  her  for  the 
small  space  of  canvas  which  Mr.  Sher-. 
burne  Hardy  has  devoted  to  her.  To  the 
hero,  as:ain,  the  young  doctor,  Mr.  Sher- 
burne Hardy  has  given  hardly  any  care. 
We  rather  a;^ree  with  .M.  Michel,  when  he 
passes  judgment  at  the  close,  that  Rdnde 
was  much  too  good  for  him.  In  truth, 
however,  we  hardly  learn  enouj^h  of  him 
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this  age  has  produced,  aod  moreover,  not 
one  after  the  manner  of  this  age.  And 
wherever  we  meet  with  M.  de  Marzac^ 
we  meet  with  some  little  additional  touch 
which  increases  the  effect  of  this  sketch. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  which 
M.  de  Marzac  is  the  hero  is  so  entirely 
supplementary  to  the  chief  interest  of 
this  tale,  anci  it  is  so  difficult  to  make 
out  the  reason  why  Madame  Milevskt, 
who  never  felt  the  smallest  regard  for 
I  him,  should  have  asked  him  to  wait  a 
year  before  she  finally  refused  his  suit, 
that  we  can  hardly  help  smiling  at  the 
very  inartificial  connecting  link  between 
the  little  bit  of  melodrama  with  which 
Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy  embellishes  his  tale, 
and  the  characters  with  whom  chiefly  we 
are  concerned. 

What  we  have  in  this  book  is  a  series  of 
delicate  vignettes,  clumsily  bound  together 
in  a  single  novel,  of  which  the  chief  plot 
passes  outside  the  sphere  of  most  of  these 
characters,  though  it  touches  one  or  two 
of  them  here  and  there.  What  we  really 
care  about  is  the  love  of  Roger  and 
Rcn^e,  the  self-devotion  of  Stdphanie, 
to  find  out  whether  she  was  too  good  for   and  the  intellectual  malignity  of  M.  de 


him,  or  not. 

The  remaining  interest  in  the  book  is 
in  the  very  severe  but  very  profound 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  self-seek- 
ing Lejritimist  jt)urnalist,  M.  de  Marzac. 
We  have  not  read  a  keener  analysis  of  the 


self-deceptions    of    a    thoroughly  selfish    tion  at  the  close  cuts  no  knot,  and  for 


.Marzac,  the  mild  benignity  of  M.  Micliel, 
and  the  moral  humor  of  Father  Le  Ulaac. 
Yet  the  story  turns  on  the  early  life  of  M. 
de  Marzac,  when  he  was  nearly  as  self- 
confessed  a  villain  as  he  is  throughout  the 
story  a  reputable  villain.     His  assassina- 


wards  no  interest.  It  is  simply  the  retri- 
bution of  a  secret  sin  of  his  youth,  aod 
makes  no  difference  to  the  fate  of  any  one 
of  the  persons  of  the  story  except  hii 
own.  Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy,  however,  is 
a  writer  of  much  promise,  and  we  shall 
hope  that  his  next  story  will  be  one  as 
good  in  its  plot  as  this  is  in  its  dialogue, 


character   for   many   years   back.      How 
subtle,  for  instance,  is  the  following  !  — 

The  ceremonies  terminated  with  a  ball,  at 
wliich  M.  do  Marzac  was,  of  course,  present. 
As  he  diivis  away  from  the  fete  in  his  car- 
riage, a  conscience  lung  bince  subJued,  liie 
very  clanlv  of  \vht»sj  fetters  his  Ixrcome  ap- 
plause, set.-*  his  mind   at   peace  with   all    the 

worKi.    ( )nceihorou-hly  mistered,  there  is  no  :  and  also  not  less  excellent  than  this  ill 

better  slave  ;  lor  none  knows  better  the  roui^h    dialO'^'Ue. 

j>laces  ih.it  netrd  smooihin-^  pnii  the  sore  spots  " 

that  neeil  h.ihii.     It  was  a  pk-asurc  in  which 

lie  often  in>liilL;cii,  to  q[o  on  the  witness-stanil 

before  lliis  c<i:j-.ri'.'nce,  to  pl.iv  tiie  criniin.il  in 

order  i.>  he  aciiuitieil ;  an* I,  on  his  way  home, 

he  amu>eil  hini'ielf  with  tliis  i^ame  of  solitaire. 

,  .  .   In  the  ^ul)jll;J;.llion  of  con>i:ience,  .M.  de 

Marzac   wore 
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git)ves 


ami  avtnJed  brutality.]  I M  PERSONIFICATION  IS  a  comparatively 
His  was  the  instinct  of  p.^r version,  not  t)f  mur-  innocuous  offence.  Graver  charges  mxf 
der.  Instead  of  "^Luin;^  that  inwar.J  monitor  .  be  brought  against  the  seemingly  peaCC- 
outrisht,  he  controntca  it  with  expediency,  and  ,  fui  denizens  of  our  fields  and  hedgerowi. 
tan-htit  todoiht  Its  own  dictates     He  thus    ^  jj.  ^^f^.^  noticed  that  special  varieties 

managc<    to  preserve  tne  tountan,  of  tine  emo-    ,,^     ,^^„.^  .      special    districts,  and 

tions  ami  noi)lc^ent^merus,  altnouiZn  the  waters    ..    *       •  j    i^     i         i  •   i    *-    j  .i_    •  ',^ 

were  M.on  contaminated  and  polluted.  ^  ^*^  «uide-books  which  tmd  their  way  into 

j  the  hands  of  autumn  wanderers  generally 
"  A  conscience  long  since  subdued,  the  contain  some  account  of  such  local  varie* 
very  clank  of  whose  fetters  has  become  ties.  These  variations  are  often  ascribed 
applause,^*  is  as  tine  an  epigram  as  any  i  to  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
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certainly  both  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  well-being  and  the  perpetuation  of 
specially  varied  forms.  But  many  facts 
show  that  the  potency  of  soil  and  climate 
IS  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be.  Cultivated  plants,  for 
instance,  plants  which  are  under  the  care 
of  man,  grow  equally  well  and  produce 
equally  abundant  fruit  in  very  varying 
soils  and  climates.  Wheat  ripens  in  Si- 
beria and  in  Egypt,  in  southern  Russia 
as  well  as  in  north-west  Canada.  The 
soil  and  the  climate  of  Europe  is  suffi- 
ciently like  to  that  of  temperate  North 
America  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
flora  of  both  would  be  the  same,  but  in 
fact  it  is  not.  We  might  suppose  that 
plants  would  flourish  best  in  their  native 
soil  and  in  their  native  climate,  and  here 
again  facts  falsify  many  of  our  supposi- 
tions. English  watercress  {Nasturtium 
officinale)  was  unknown  in  New  Zealand, 
but  when  introduced  there  it  took  so 
kindly  to  its  new  home  that  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  with  stems  twelve  feet  in 
length.  This  prodigality  of  growth  was 
not  only  found  inconveniently  large  for 
the  breakfast-table,  but  it  made  watercress 
a  formidable  impediment  to  river  naviga- 
tion, it  blocks  up  river  courses,  and  costs 
the  New  Zealand  government  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  yearly  to  keep  it  from 
altogether  choking  up  the  water-way. 
Similarly  the  American  water -weed  or 
ditch -moss  {Anacharis  canadensis)^  al- 
though harmless  enough  in  America,  has 
spread  with  such  rapidity  in  this  country 
since  its  introduction  about  1840,  that 
there  are  few  rowing  men  whose  sweet 
serenity  of  temper  has  not  been  occasion- 
ally ruffled  bv  it.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  plants  depend  not  only  on  the  soil 
and  climate,  but  also,  to  an  extent  hardly 
as  yet  sufficiently  appreciated,  upon  the 
good-will  and  forbearance  of  other  plants. 
Plants  grow,  it  has  been  epigrammatically 
observed,  not  where  they  like  so  much  as 
where  other  plants  will  let  them.  No 
idea  seems  more  fittingly  associated  with 
the  quiet  beauty  of  foliage  and  of  flower 
than  that  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  and 
yet  this  seeming  peacefulness  only  veils 
to  the  passer-by  an  internecine  war  which 
is  ever  going  on.  It  almost  seems  a  mere 
rhetorical  flourish  to  assert  that  war,  bit- 
ter and  unsparing  and  to  the  very  death, 
is  carried  on  by  the  silent  beauties  of  our 
fields  and  meadows.  But  war  there  is. 
Many  species  have  faded  away  and  have 
become  quite  extinct  in  certain  localities, 
not  because  the  soil  was  unsuitable  or 
the  climate  too  rigorous,  but  because  they 


have  been  overpowered  and  crushed  out 
of  existence  by  their  floral  rivals.  War- 
fare among  plants  is  carried  on  in  various 
ways.  In  park  lands  it  is  often  noticed 
that  no  flowers  bloom  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  although  outside  the  shaded 
circle  the  grass  is  studded  with  gaily 
colored  dots  and  patches.  The  ground 
beneath  a  fir-tree  or  a  yew  is  not  only 
devoid  of  flowers,  but  as  a  rule  the  tough- 
est grasses,  tenacious  of  life  as  they  are, 
have  been  choked  and  throttled  out  of 
existence  by  the  layers  of  fallen  leaves 
which  cover  the  ground  and  shut  out  light 
and  air.  It  is  not  the  soil,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  sunlight  which  is  fatal.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree,  by  intercepting  the 
light,  deprive  the  germinating  seeds  of 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  their  well- 
being.  Many  large-leaved  plants  war  in 
this  way  upon  their  less  favored  fellows; 
but  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
bat a  little,  many  plants  are  especially 
equipped  to  fight  with  large-leaved  foes. 
Some,  like  the  convolvulus,  are  enabled 
to  obtain  a  sufiUcient  quantity  of  air  and 
light  by  climbing;  others,  like  the  Poten- 
ttlla  reptans^  which  have  not  learned  how 
to  climb  and  are  in  danger  of  being  left 
too  much  in  the  shade,  send  out  long, 
trailing  stems  which  throw  out  roots  at 
every  node  or  joint,  and  find  compensa- 
tion in  this  way.  Annuals,  plants  which 
die  down  each  autumn  and  are  grown 
from  seed,  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  they  have  to  contend  with  perenni- 
als. Perennials,  when  once  they  have 
their  roots  embedded  in  the  soil,  are  pre- 
pared at  each  successive  approach  of 
spring  to  push  up  their  fresh  shoots 
through  the  moistened  ground,  and  they 
supply  their  nurslings  with  nourishment 
from  already  existing  stores.  But  annu- 
als have  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Sup- 
posing the  seed  to  have  fallen  by  good 
chance  on  suitable  soil,  it  has  still  many 
dangers  to  run  when  it  begins  to  push  its 
rootlet  downwards  and  to  expand  its  first 
pair  of  little  leaves  to  sun  and  air.  Taller 
plants  may  overshadow  it,  shutting  out 
light  and  warmth  ;  quick-growing  grasses 
may  draw  away  from  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood the  moisture  which  it  needs,  and 
its  story  is  soon  told.  It  dies  in  early 
infancy,  and  by  a  death  which  may  be 
termed  violent.  Although  the  plants 
which  are  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  cannot  be  said  exactly  to  watch  over 
the  rising  generation,  there  are  many  spe- 
cies which  show  some  kind  of  parental 
forethought  for  the  welfare  of  the  seeds 
they  bring  to  maturity.    They  are  not 
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content  with  allowing  the  seeds  when  ripe 
to  fall  down  and  grow  up  beside  them,  but 
they  send  them  away  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  far-off  fields  and  lanes  and  road- 
sides. Some  seeds  are  provided  with  an 
apparatus  not  unlike  an  open  umbrella, 
an  umbrella  with  many  ribs  and  no  cover- 
\wr.  The  round,  feathered  heads  of  the 
dandelion  are  examples  of  this,  and  chil- 
dren who  blow  them  to  pieces  to  see  the- 
individual  seeds  sail  away  steadily  on  the 
still  summer  air  have  no  idea  of  the  start 
they  are  jjivinj;  these  seeds  in  their  strug- 
gle for  life.  All  seeds  do  not  start  life  so 
quietly.  There  is  a  little  bitter-cress 
(Car da  mine  impatiens)  which  grows  in 
north  Wales,  whose  erect,  linear-shaped 
seed  pods  as  they  dry  up  contract  une- 
qually, and  by  this  unequal  contraction 
cause  the  shells  to  burst  and  curl  up 
gracefully  above  the  summit  of  the  pod. 
This  violent  bursting  of  the  pod  causes 
the  seeds  to  fly  out  to  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet.  An  American  species 
of  witch-hazel  {flamamelis  virf^iniana) 
shoots  out  its  seeds  to  a  distance  of  ten 
feet  and  more  —  but  when  anything  done 
here  is  also  done  in  America,  it  is  natu- 
rally done  on  a  larger  scale.  The  yellow 
balsam  {^Impatiens  noli-me'tanaiere)^  now 
rather  rare  as  a  wild  plant  in  England, 
gets  its  botanical  name  from  its  propen- 
sity to  fire  off  its  seeds  when  touched  or 
shaken  bv  the  wind.  This  scatterin^r  of 
the  seeds  gives  them  a  fairer  chance  of 
finding  unoccupied  soil  than  they  would 
othervvise  have,  and  it  is  not  so  usual  to 
find  these  species  growing  so  close  to- 
gether as  we  find  daisies,  for  instance. 
In  spite  of  its  mild  and  placid  appear- 
ance the  daisy  is  a  great  warrior,  its  close, 
iow-lying  leaves  shut  out  light  and  air 
from  any  unhappy  ^eeds  that  chance  to 
be  underneath  them,  and  field  botanists 
soon  get  to  know  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  finding  many  varieties  where  daisies 
grow  plentifully.  Grass  and  mosses  hold 
their  own  agamst  most  antagonists,  but 
grass  is  not  so  very  successful  in  its  bat- 
tles with  the  daisy,  as  those  who  try  to 
preserve  the  unbroken  green  of  a  favorite 
lawn  often  experience.  Curiously  enough 
it  is  not  always  the  seemingly  strongest 
plants,  plants  with  the  toughest  fibre  and 
hardest  texture  of  leaf,  which  win  these 
floral  contests.  The  small  white  or  Dutch 
clover  {TrifoliHfn  rcpcns)^  with  a  weakly, 
creeping  stem,  usually  not  much  more 
than  a  foot  in  length,  when  introduced 
into  New  Zealand  attacked  and  defeated 
an  indigenous  species  of  flax,  an  exceed- 
ingly  tough,   robust    plant   with    strong 


leaves  over  six  feet  high.  The  vegetable 
Goliath  had  to  succumb  to  the  floral  Dar 
vid,  and  the  little  qlover  is  actually  driv- 
ing the  big  flax  out  of  existence.  This 
struggle  for  life  among  plants  shows  that 
the  farmer's  antipathy  to  "weeds*'  is  ex- 
tremely well  founded.  Especially  in  the 
case  of  varieties  cultivated  bv  man ;  when 
his  protecting  hand  is  withdrawn  it  is 
found  that  they  are  in  great  danger  of 
being  swept  away  by  their  many  competi- 
tors for  a  livelihood.  One  result  to  which 
this  botanical  warfare  largely  contributes 
is  that  the  flora  of  a  district  changes. 
Some  species  die  out,  and  '* colonists" 
come  to  take  their  place.  Any  one  look- 
ing through  an  English  flora  will  find  that 
the  number  of  plants  marked  "a  colo- 
nist," *'an  alien,"  or  "native?"  is- not  in- 
considerable. And  this  is  true  not  only 
of  shrubs  and  small  plants,  but  also  of 
forest  trees.  The  remains  of  the  Hyrcin- 
ian  forest,  which  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
was  composed  of  trees  which  annually 
shed  their  leaves,  is  now  mainly  made  up 
of  pines  and  firs.  But  with  respect  to 
forests,  there  seems  to  be  a  rotation  of 
various  kinds  of  trees,  the  kind  of  tree 
which  grows  up  to  take  the  place  of  those 
decaying,  depending  upon  the  light  and 
air  aiid  other  conditions  which  are  afford- 
ed to  the  young  saplings  by  the  kind  of 
tree  already  existing. 


From  Tl^e  Spectator. 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF   NIAGARA. 

During   the  past  few   months,  occa- 
sional allusions  have  been  made  in  the 
English  newspapers  to  an  agitation  which 
is  going  on  at  present  in  America  con- 
cerning the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  if  the  minds  of  our 
readers  had  not  been  thus  prepared   for 
the  idea  suggested  by  the  above  title,  it 
would  doubtless  strike  them  as  ridiculous. 
That  Niagara,  probably  the  most  gigantic 
natural  phenomenon  in  the  world,  appar- 
ently so  immutable  that  it  has  become  the 
favorite  symbol   of  eternity,  whose  \tty 
name  is  said  to  have  passed  unchanged 
into  every  language  spoken  by  civilized 
mankind, — that    Niagara,  of  all   things 
under  the  sun,  can  be  in  any  dan;;ero£  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  man,  seems  sim- 
■  ply  incredible.     1 1  is  true,  however,  and  al- 
'  thou;;h  the  allusions  mentioned  above  are 
j  —  like  so  many  English  statements  about 
I  America  —  inaccurate  in  many  respects, 
.  they  are  roost  unfortunately  so  in  convey- 
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ing  the  idea  that  public  sentiment  in 
America  has  been  duly  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  danger,  and  that 
recent  legislative  action  has  provided 
against  it.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  cannot 
be  regarded  as  specially  belonging  to 
America,  but  must  be  considered  as  exist- 
ing for  the  advantage  of  mankind ;  no 
traveller  crosses  the  ocean  without  visit- 
ing them,  and  England  has  already  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  efforts  for  their 
preservation,  —  indeed,  we  may  almost 
say  that  it  was  an  Englishman  with  whom 
these  efforts  originated.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  therefore,  that  the  En«;lish  public 
should  understand  what  is  involved  in 
the  question,  how  great  is  the  necessity 
for  preservative  measures,  and  what  form 
It  is  proposed  that  these  measures  shall 
take.  If  once  these  points  were  clearly 
understood  and  widely  known,  there  would 
certainly  be  such  a  distinct  expression  of 
opinion  in  England  as  would  render  easier 
the  task  to  be  accomplished  in  America, 
for  in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  half-jok- 
ing assumption  of  careless  independence, 
every  one  who  is  really  familiar  with 
American  life  knows  that  by  the  vast 
majority  of  our  "kin  beyoncl  sea"  any 
genuine  word  from  England  is  received 
with  kindly  respect. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  what  way  is 
Niagara  being  destroyed,  —  what  is  the 
danger  from  which  it  is  to  be  preserved  ? 
There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  desired 
to  approach  Niagara  under  perfect  con- 
ditions, and  who,  therefore,  left  the  train 
at  some  distance  from  the  village  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  made  his  way  on  foot, 
endeavoring  during  his  walk  to  bring  him- 
self into  a  proper  state  of  mind  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  beneficent  influences  of  the 
vast  spectacle.  At  th<;  moment,  however, 
when  he  stepped  into  full  view  of  the 
cataract,  he  was  accosted  by  a  brisk  in- 
dividual, who  offered  him  for  a  small  sum 
a  piece  of  colored  glass,  illustrating  its 
use  by  turning  his  back  to  the  Falls,  put- 
ting his  head  between  his  legs,  and  thus 
contemplating  the  scene  upside  down  and 
through  his  colored  medium.  "  That,  sir," 
said  he,  when  he  had  resumed  his  normal 
attitude,  "is  the  way  to  obtain  the  most 
impressive  and  gorgeous  view  of  the  Falls. 
Ten  cents  !  "  This  story  illustrates  the 
first  of  the  two  processes  by  which  Ni- 
agara is  being  destroyed.  For  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  to 
the  little  village,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  restrictive  legislation,  the  result  is 
just  what  we  should  expect.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population  consists  of  peo- 


ple who  make  a  living  by  preying  on 
the  casual  visitor.  Every  opportunity  is 
seized  for  charging  a  toll,  the  cab-drivers 
and  shopkeepers  are  in  league  to  procure 
the  sale  of  useless  knick-knacks  and  so- 
called  "Indian  goods,*'  touts  and  "run- 
ners "  accost  you  at  every  turn,  and  every 
trick  short  of  actual  swindling  is  employed 
to  squeeze  money  from  the  unfortunate 
traveller.  The  extent  to  which  this  is 
practised  has  led  to  the  saying  that  every 
sane  adult  American  citizen  knows  two 
things  about  Niagara,  —  first,  that  there 
is  a  great  waterfall  there:  second,  that  a 
man's  pocket  will  be  emptied  there  quicker 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Union,  The 
fees  to  the  various  points  of  interest 
around  the  Falls  —  countins:  those  onlv 
which  it  is  necessary  to  see  —  amount  to 
twenty-four  shillings  for  each  person. 
And  without  paying,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  there 
is  no  spot  on  the  American  side  from 
which  the  Falls  can  be  seen  without  pay- 
ing a  fee.  And  when  the  visitor  has  paid 
for  admission  to  the  principal  point  of 
view  he  finds  himself  in  a  so-called  "  park," 
where  crowds  of  excursionists  hold  pic- 
nics, with  a  "pavilion,"  where  they  dance, 
an  illuminated  spray  fountain,  and  elab- 
orate arrangements  for  throwing  colored 
electric  lights  upon  the  Falls.  There  is 
only  one  place  on  the  American  side 
where  the  visitor  is  left  in  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  scene,  viz.,  Goat  Island, 
the  large  island  which  divides  the  Rapids 
into  the  American  and  Horseshoe  Falls. 
Owing  to  the  good  taste  of  its  owners,  the 
Porter  family,  and  to  ceiHain  peculiar  tes- 
tamentary conditions  under  which  they 
acquired  it,  this  lovely  island  has  been 
saved  from  the  "improvements"  which 
are  ruining  Niagara;  but  these  conditions 
are  valid  only  during  the  minority  of  one 
member  of  the  family,  and  he  will  shortly 
come  of  age.  From  every  other  point  the 
visitor  is  invited,  and  frequently  com- 
pelled, to  see  Niagara  under  some  more 
or  less  distorted  form,  if  not,  like  the  man 
in  the  story,  actually  upside  down,  and 
every  healthful  influence  is  excluded  by 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  constant 
demand  for  money  to  maintain  these  evils. 
The  second  method  of  the  destruction 
of  Niagara  is  worse.  Hawti^orne  con- 
gratulates the  Assabeth,  the  sluggish  river 
of  Concord,  upon  "  the  incurable  indolence 
by  which  it  is  saved  from  becoming  the 
slave  of  human  ingenuity;"  and  it  is  the 
swiftness  and  incalculable  power  of  the 
Niagara  River  which  are  likely  to  prove 
its  ruin.    For  they  offer  an  irresistible 
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temptation  to  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  "the 
pontifical  rigidities  of  the  enn;ineering 
mind,"  and  already  along  the  bank  and  on 
the  islands  there  are  saw  mills  and  chain- 
mills  and  paper-mills,  the  rapids  are 
blocked  up  by  wing-dams  and  ice-barriers, 
the  gas-works  discharge  their  tar  down 
the  cliff,  and  in  place  of  the  luxurious 
folia)2:e  with  which  the  cliffs  were  once 
crowned,  the  whole  length  of  them  is  dis- 
figured by  these  various  erections,  and  by 
heaps  of  lumber  and  refuse.  Every  day 
new  mills  are  planned,  new  obstructions 
put  out  into  the  rapids,  and  trees  cut 
down.  Now  that  the  storage  of  electricity 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  the  land  which 
gives  access  to  water-power  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  value.  There  is  little  left  ex- 
cept Goat  Island,  and  when  that  is  bought 
by  some  manufacturer  of  pulp  or  spoons 
or  spittoons,  denuded  of  its  forest  growth, 
pierced  by  canals,  and  crowned  with  a  tall 
chimney,  the  last  blow  of  the  destroyer 
will  have  been  struck,  and  the  beauty  of 
Niagara  will  be  gone  forever. 

The  description  of  Niagara  has  well 
been  called  the  Ulyssean  bow  of  travel- 
lers, and  we  shall  not  indulge  in  any  su- 
perlative adjectives  or  soaring  metaphors 
concerning  it.  Its  discoverer,  the  Jesuit 
father  Hennepin,  told  all  that  is  necessary 
when  he  said,  "The  universe  does  not 
afford  its  parallel,"  and  this  is  the  point 
we  would  impress  upon  our  readers.  Ni- 
agara is  unique,  not  merely  because  it  is 
the  second  waterfall  in  the  world,  for  that 
alone  would  render  it  of  little  value,  but 
also  because  it  possesses  most  of  the 
qualities  which  men  are  accustomed  to 
seek  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  earth. 
A  common  error  is  to  suppose  that  the 
Falls  themselves  constitute  the  chief  in- 
terest of  Niagara.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mistaken  ;  the  Falls  are  merely  one 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  whole 
spectacle.  The  rapids,  the  islands,  the 
cataract,  the  chasm  below  the  cataract, 
the  whirlpool  rapids,  the  basin  of  the 
whirlpool,  —  all  these  are  included  in  the 
word  "Niagara."  If  one  part  be  more 
impressive  than  the  rest,  we  should  agree 
with  Mr.  Howells,  when  he  says,  in  that 
delightful  book  "  Their  Wedding  Jour- 
ney," that  the  whirlpool  rapids,  "seen 
from  any  point,  are  the  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  whole  prodigious  spectacle 
of  Niagara."  But  Niagara  must  not  be 
thus  split  up;  it  is  a  unique  whole.  One 
part  of  it  is  a  characteristic  bit  of  the 
English  Lake  scenery;  another  is  one  of 
the  features  of  Norway  ;  another  is  the 
Maelstrom;  its  color  surpasses  that  of 
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the  Rhone  at  its  greenest;  its  cliffs  are 
those  of  the  Rhine ;  its  rapids  are  those 
of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  to  all  these  it 
adds  a  resistless  might  that  brings  the 
spectator  into  closest  communion  with 
the  eternal  powers  of  the  universe,  an4r 
inspires  a  feeling  of  sublimity  which  be- 
comes almost  overwhelming.  It  is  a 
spectacle  peculiarly  adapted  to  exert  a 
healthful  and  lasting  influence  upon  the 
human  mind :  — 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  would*st  forget, 
If  thou  would'st  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from 
sleep, 

go  to  Niagara;  there  is 

The  cataract,  whose  angry  roar  shall  smite 
Thy  heart  with  courage. 

The  writer  well  remembers  spending  the 
greater  part  of  a  brilliant  summer  night 
on  Goat  Island,  at  the  brink  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall.  In  the  moonlight  the  rapids 
were  like  silver ;  each  jet  of  spray  sparkled 
as  it  rose,  and  the  whole  ocean  seemed  to 
be  hurrying  to  pour  itself  into  the  misty 
gulf;  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  famous 
lunar  bow  stretched  in  a  perfect  arch  from 
side  to  side.  All  the  weird  beauty  of  the 
moonlight  seemed  concentrated  in  that 
one  circle.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night 
the  "slumberous  sound"  of  the  waters 
was  more  impressive  than  during  the 
noises  of  the  day.  Overhead  the  stars, 
the  awful  cataract  underneath.  No  man 
can  live  long  in  such  a  scene,  and  remain 
an  unchanged  man.  In  Matthew  ArnoIdV 
verse,  the  sentiment  of  the  place  is  per* 
fectly  expressed :  — 

"  Ah  !  once  more,"  I  cried,  "ye  stars,  ye  waters^ 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  ^gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you  !" 

What,  now,  is  it  proposed    to  do,  to 

make  Niagara  all  that  it  should  and  may 

be  ?    The  answer  will  occur  to  every  one 

who  knows  the  place,  and  may  be  given 

in  a  sentence.     The  proper  treatment  of 

Niagara  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 

in  the  phrase,  "  Plus  on  lui  dte,  plus  il  est 

grand."     Niagara  must  be  delivered  from 

.  its  worst  enemy,  the  sensational;  it  must 

J  cease  to  be  treated  as  a  show,  and  must 

i  be  restored  to  its  original  condition  as  a 

,  simple  piece  of  nature.    This  is  a  case  in 

which  the  words  of  the  old  hymn  are  pe* 

culiarly  applicable,  —  "  only  man  is  vile.** 

Everything  that  man  has  done  to  Niagara 

must  be  undone ;  then  only  will  its  sim* 

plicity  be  restored,  and  with  its  simplicity 
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its  sublimity.  The  directors  of  a  State 
Survey  made  a  few  years  ago  proposed 
that  the  land  adjoinincr  the  rapids,  falls, 
aod  chasm  should  be  condemned  by  the 
State,  and,  with  the  erections  on  it,  ap- 

C raised  and  purchased.  This  land  would 
e  a  strip  a  mile  loner,  and  varying  in 
width  from  a  hundred  feet  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids  to  eight  hundred  feet  at  the 
Falls.  The  buildings  would  all  be  re- 
moved, the  unsii^htly  constructions  along 
the  banks  would  be  swept  away,  appropri- 
ate trees  planted,  and  the  village  thus  shut 
out  from  view.  This  could  be  done  for 
the  sum  of  one  million  dollars.  On  the 
Canadian  side,  the  cliffs  have  been  left 
in  their  native  picturesqueness;  there  are 
fewer  buildings  to  be  removed,  and,  best 
of  all,  there  is  a  military  reservation  of 
sixty-six  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  restoration 
would  consequently  be  very  much  less. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  material  ad- 
vantages to  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  moral  advantage  to  the  world  at 
large,  which  would  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  free  international  park. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  employment  of  the  water-power 
of  Niagara  would  be  in  no  way  interfered 
with;  it  would  be  secured  by  a  hydraulic 
canal,  supplying,  if  necessary,  twenty 
miles  of  factories,  providing  an  unlimited 
amount  of  power,  and  free  from  all  objec- 
tions. 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls  came  from  Mr.  Church, 
an  American  artist.  He  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Dufferin,  then* governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada,  to  the  matter,  and  from 
the  latter  came  the  first  definite  proposi- 
tion about  the  International  Park.  This 
was  embodied  in  a  message  by  Governor 
Robinson.  Then  came  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed jointly  to  Governor  Cornell  and 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  praying 
"  that  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  should  secure  and  hold 
for  the  world's  good  the  lands  adjacent  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara."  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  seven  hundred  persons, 
almost  all  of  distinction.  Among  the  En- 
glish names  are  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
Reay,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  W.  R.  Greg, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Max  Miiller,  Jowett, 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  Frederic  Harrison. 
Among  the  Americans  are  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Palfrey, 
Parkman,  Holmes,  Gray,  Agassiz,  How- 
ells,  Norton,  Child,  and  President  Eliot. 
Previous  to  this,  the  New  York  State 
Survey,  to  which  we   have   alluded,  had 
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been  made.  An  act  to  carry  out  its  sug- 
gestions has  twice  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  and  allowed  to  perish  in  neg- 
lect. At  last,  a  short  time  ago,  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  was  appointed  to  re- 
port upon  the  desirability  of  the  purchase 
of  the  land  by  the  State.  It  is  this  non- 
committal bill  which  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries have  mistaken  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  Three  weeks 
ago,  the  Commission  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  taking  of  land  as  de- 
scribed above.  The  matter  is  thus  very 
much  where  it  was  two  years  a^o,  except 
that  the  restoration  has  become  more  diffi- 
cult day  by  day.  The  Legislature  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  We  cannot 
believe  that  a  measure  which  would  be  so 
welcome  to  the  world  at  large,  which 
would  confer  both  material  and  moral 
benefit  upon  the  country,  which  is  de- 
manded by  every  sentiment  of  consider- 
ation for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us, 
—  a  measure  in  which  future  generations 
will  find  a  proof  of  the  civilization  of 
our  age,  —  will  be  rejected  because 
America,  with  its  embarrassing  public 
wealth  and  its  gigantic  private  fortunes, 
cannot  find  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  such  a  purpose.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  English  opinion 
will  be  unanimous  upon  the  result,  which- 
ever way  it  may  be,  and  we  trust  that  the 
unanimity  mav  be  in  the  form  of  grateful 
recognition  of  an  act  of  enlightened  legis- 
lation. 


From  Nature. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  BOULDER. 

The  Warwickshire  papers  report  a  curi- 
ous open-air  service  held  on  Sunday  week 
at  Stockton,  near  Rugby,  to  "  consecrate  " 
a  large  granite  boulder  which  has  been 
inscribed  and  railed  in  at  the  expense  of 
the  villagers.  It  lies  on  a  bed  of  concrete 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  place,  protected 
by  a  handsome  iron  railing  ;  a  few  square 
inches  are  polished  to  show  the  grain ;  an 
inscription  records  that  it  was  brought 
from  Mount  Sorrel,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  by  an  iceberg  or  a  glacier  in  the 
great  ice  age ;  and  the  ground  around  it 
is  to  be  enclosed,  turfed,  planted,  and  set 
with  rustic  seats.  A  fine  day,  and  the 
novel  proceeding,  drew  a  large  and  atten- 
tive crowd ;  a  short,  bright  service  was 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  an  unusually 
good  village  choir ;  and  the  big  stone  set 
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up  by  Joshua  at  Shechem  formed  the  text 
for  a  sermon  intended  to  stamp  the  boul- 
der as  a  religious  no  less  than  a  scientific 
monument.  This  charming  little  idyll  is 
the  closing  chapter  in  a  story  which  might 
claim  to  share  the  title  made  historic  by  a 
great  geologist.  Five  years  ago  the  pres- 
ent rector,  coming  to  Stockton,  found  the 
boulder  lying  in  a  ditch,  into  which  it  had 
been  rolled  from  its  inconvenient  position 
by  the  roadside.  A  hazy  clerical  belief 
that  it  was  **  Druidic"  had  saved  it  from 
complete  destruction;  but  it  was  the 
cockshy  of  all  the  children,  bonfires  were 
lighted  on  it  occasionally,  and  it  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  every  field  club  which  might 
come  hammering  that  way.  Large,  gla- 
ciated, and  of  granite,  it  was  clearly  worth 
preserving.  The  new  rector  told  its  prob- 
able history  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  vil- 
lage mind  was  roused.  Reports  came  in 
of  other  big  stones  far  and  near,  some  of 
which  were  also  of  glacial  origin ;  the 
quarrymen  in  the  adjoining  limeworks, 
digging  down  to  a  smaller  piece  of  granite 
and  some  beautifully  striated  blocks  of 
sandstone,  protected  instead  of  breaking 
them;  and  by  following  up  the  hint  thus 
given,  a  fine  bed  of  boulder  clay  was 
uncovered,  shown  to  Dr.  Crosskey,  and 
inserted  in  the  Boulder  Committee  Re- 
port of  the  British  Association.  The 
fame  of  the  great  stone  spread ;  visitors 
came  to  see  it ;  the  Stocktonians,  who 
had  through  frequent  lectures  learnt  its 
scientific  value,  became  proud  of  their 
"pibble^'and  of  their  ability  to  instruct 


their  neighbors;  the  subscription  point 
was  reached,  and  money  found  to  move 
and  rail  in  the  treasure;  the  surrounding 
villages  finally  emptied  themselves  to  at- 
tend the  consecration  service,  and  Stock- 
ton is  at  this  moment,  like  douce  Davie 
Deans,  **as  uplifted  as  a  midden-cock  on 
pattens."  The  moral  of  the  story  is  two- 
fold. First :  what  has  been  done  in  Stock- 
ton ought  to  be  done  in  scores  of  other 
villages.  This  boulder  was  the  first  link 
in  a  chain  of  evidence,  lengthening  ever 
since,  in  favor  of  a  new  and  pregnant 
probability,  the  current  of  an  ice-sheet 
from  the  Charnwood  Forest  heights  across 
the  table-land  of  south  Warwickshire. 
In  countless  corners  more  lie  similar 
monuments,  unknown  and  doomed,  which, 
if  thus  preserved  and  studied,  would  af- 
ford the  keys  to  like  problems  in  geology. 
And  secondly:  the  clergy  ought  to  do  it. 
Our  country  parsons  are,  if  they  could  be 
educated  to  see  it,  the  natural  discoverers 
and  conservators  of  local  relics  ;  with  the 
opportunities  they  have  and  the  attain- 
ments they  ought  to  possess,  they  might 
in  their  mere  leisure  write  such  a  scientific 
history  of  England  as  no  country  has  yet 
possessed.  Let  them  read  the  delightful 
chapter  in  "Z^  Maudit^^  which  paints  the 
Curd  Julio  in  his  Pyrenean  parish,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  imitate 
him,  let  the  bishops  be  wise  in  their  gen- 
eration, and  exact  a  knowledge  of  some 
branch  of  natural  history  froui  every  can- 
didate for  orders. 


Cutlets  in  Curl- Papers. —  History  tells 
the  story  of  the  famous  c$teUUe  de  mouton  en 
papilloUs  vih\ch  reconciled  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  when  the  latter  returned 
from  the  campaign  in  Flanders  in  170S,  i)re- 
ceded  by  the  news  of  defeat  on  defeat.  The 
duke  was  expected  at  court,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  where  the  king  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  supper.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
eaten  her  cabbage  soup,  picked  a  few  crayfish 
from  tlie  Bicvre,  and  was  drinking  her  favorite 
Hermitage  wine.  The  king  got  up,  and  to  the 
great  surj^rise  of  every  one,  kissed  the  duke 
most  affectionately,  pressed  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  seconded  by  the  hostess,  oadc 
him  sit  diiwn  and  share  their  supper.  "Cha- 
marande,"  said  the  kinp,  addressing  his  7'tdet 
de  chambre^  **  has  not  the  mayor  of  Kheims 
sent  me  some  of  the  best  vintage  i)f  Cham- 
pagne and  some  of  the  famous  Kousselet 
pears?"  These  Rood  things  were  placed  on 
the  tal>le,  and  Chamarandc  read  the  letter 
from  the  burgesses,  saying  that  they  sent  their 
king  their  wine,  their  pears,  and  their  hearts 
—  in  fact,  the  best  of  everything  they  had  in 


their  city.  "Sire,"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  "this  trufHed  snipe  will  not  be 
enough  for  our  guests  and  for  us,  so  that  you 
will  please  let  me  offer  you  a  dish  invcntea  by 
my  father.  Baron  de  Surineau  d'Aubigne,  who 
was  reputed  a  gourmand.  *  The  favorite  ex- 
plained that  the  plat  in  question  wis  a  mutton, 
iamb,  or  veal  cutlet  strewn  with  parsley  and 
savory  herbs,  placed  in  a  sheet  of  thin,  well- 
buttered  paper,  and  then  grilled.  **  Why," 
said  the  king,  "that  is  wrapping  a  chop  in 
curl-pai>ers!'*  "  Precisely,"  replied  the  lady. 
The  king  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  immensely, 
and  dcclare<i  he  would  have  one  of  these  cut- 
lets on  the  following  evening  for  supper,  invit- 
ing the  gentlemen  and  courtiers  present  to 
partake  of  the  meal.  At  the  same  time  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Ram- 
bouillet  ordering  him  to  send  up  one  of  the 
best  sheep  he  could  find  on  the  royal  farm. 
On  the  following  day  the  mutton  cutlets  en 
papillotes  were  eaten  by  the  guests,  who  drank 
the  choicest  of  Rhine  wines,  and  declared  that 
they  had  never  sat  down  to  such  an  excellent 
dish  before. 
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CHURCH-GOING  TIM,   ETC. 


CHURCH-GOING  TIM. 


Tim  Black  is  bedridden,  you  say  ? 

Well  now,  I'm  sorry.     Poor  old  Tim ! 
There's  not  in  all  the  place  to-day 

A  soul  as  will  not  pity  him. 

II. 

These  twenty  years,  come  hail,  come  snow. 
Come  winter  cold,  or  summer  heat, 

Week  after  week  to  church  he'ld  go 
On  them  two  hobbling  sticks  for  feet 

IIL 

These  years  he's  gone  on  crutches.    Yet 
One  never  heard  the  least  complaint 

And  see  how  other  men  will  fret 
At  nothing ;  Tim  was  quite  a  saint 

IV. 

And  now  there's  service  every  day, 

I  say  they  keep  it  up  for  him; 
We  busier  ones,  we  keep  away  — 

There's  mostly  no  one  there  but  Tim, 

V. 

Yes,  quite  a  saint  he  was.    Although 

He  never  was  a  likely  man 
At  his  own  trade  ;  indeed,  I  know 

Many's  the  day  I've  pitied  Nan. 

VI. 

She  had  a  time  of  it,  his  wife. 

With  all  those  children  and  no  wage. 

As  like  as  not,  from  Tim.    The  life 
She  led  !    She  looked  three  times  her  age. 

VII. 

The  half  he  had  he'ld  give  to  tramps 
If  they  were  hungry,  or  it  was  cold  — 

Pampenng  up  them  idle  scamps. 
While  Nan  grew  lean  and  pinched  and  old. 

VIII. 

Held  let  her  grumble.    Not  a  word 
Or  blow  from  him  she  ever  had  — 

And  yet  I've  heard  her  sigh,  and  heard 
Her  say  she  wished  as  he  was  bad. 

IX. 

Atop  of  all  the  fever  came ; 

And  Tim  went  hobbling  past  on  sticks. 
Still  one  felt  happier,  ail  the  same. 

When  he'ld  gone  by  to  church  at  six. 


Not  that  I  wished  to  go.    Not  I ! 

With  Joe  so  wild,  and  all  those  boys  — 
It  takes  mv  day  to  clean,  and  try 

To  settle  down  the  dust  and  noise. 

xu 

But  still  — out  of  it  all,  to  glance 
And  see  Tim  hobbling  by  so  calm, 

As  though  he  heard  the  angels'  chants 
And  saw  their  branching  crowns  of  palm. 


XIL 

And  when  he  smiled,  he  had  a  look. 
One's  burden  seemed  to  loose  and  roll 

Like  Christian's  in  the  picture-book : 
It  was  a  comfort  on  the  whole. 

XIII. 

It  made  one  easier-like,  somehow— 
It  made  one,  somehow,  feel  so  sure, 

That  far  above  the  dust  and  row 
The  glory  of  God  does  still  endure. 

XIV. 

You  say  he's  well,  though  he  can't  stir : 
I'm  sure  you  mean  it  kind  —  but  see. 

It's  not  for  him  I'm  crying,  sir. 
It's  not  for  Tim,  sir ;  it's  for  me. 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 

Cornhill  Macazine. 


WAITING  FOR  A  LETTER. 

The  ]>ostman's  hour  draws  near. 

And  into  the  quiet  street 
Through  gossamer  curtains  |>eer 

Two  wistful  eyes  and  sweet 
For  many  a  weary  morn 

She  has  kept  her  station  there, 
That  brave  little  heart  forlorn. 
That  never  will  quite  despair. 
Slowly  she  turns  away, 

The  crushed  heart  murmuring  stil]* 
"  It  has  not  come  to-day  — 
To-morrow  I  know  it  will." 


The  postman  knows  her  tale. 

And  it  makes  his  old  heart  bleed  ; 
Those  blush-rose  cheeks  grown  pale 

Are  pages  a  child  might  read. 
Ah  !  letters  enough  he  brings  — 
Great  circulars  blue  and  grim. 
Slight  feminine  scented  things, 
But  never  a  line  from  hivi. 
Slowly  she  turns  away. 

The  crushed  heart  murmuring  still* 
"It  has  not  come  to-day  — 
To-morrow  I  know  it  will** 


Rat-tat  I  to  the  door  she  flies — 

O  rapture  keen  and  dumb  I 
O  eloquent  cheeks  and  eyes  I 

Her  letter  has  come  —  has  come ! 
O  postman,  pocket  the  gold  — 

Full  well  hast  thou  earned  the  fee  — 
And  treasure  the  thanks  untold. 
That  are  better  than  gold  to  thee ! 
Flow,  happy  fountain,  flow. 

Sweet  founts  that  have  long  been  dry  I 
Sorrow  may  tears  forego. 
But  rapture  must  weep  or  die. 
Spectator.  FREDERICK  LAMGBRIIK»i 


HALF   A   CENTURY   OF   LITERARY    LIFE. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  LITERARY  LIFE.» 

Is  the  pursuit  of  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  long 
life?  It  is  a  question  of  much  interest, 
and  in  answer  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  In  the  books  at  the  head 
of  this  article  we  have  a  strong  argument 
on  the  affirmative  side.  In  them  a  vet- 
eran of  the  press,  who  saw  the  light  in  the 
first  year  of  this  nineteenth  century,  draws 
forth  from  a  well-stored  memory,  and  with 
a  hand  that  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  recol- 
lections of  the  days  gone  by,  and  of  the 
brilliant  host  of  writers  whom  he  has  met, 
missed,  and  mourned.  But  while  Mr. 
Hall  himself  is  a  fine  example  of  literary 
longevity,  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
contemporaries  passed  away  in  early  or 
middle  life.  And  such,  we  fear,  is  the 
fate  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  brain- 
workers,  the  genuine  "  press  men,*' of  the 
present  day. 

In  the  case  of  some  who  flourished  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  the  fault  of  their  few- 
ness of  days  was  entirely  their  own.  Fast 
living  was  then  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  among  literary  men,  as  well  as 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and 
numerous  were  the  admirers  and  victims 
of  the  Anacreontic  style.  Maginn  —  a 
man  of  vast  learning  and  manifold  powers, 
a  valued  contributor  to  Blackwood  and 
FrasKK  in  their  palmiest  days,  who  with 
unprincipled  versatility  wrote  at  the  same 
time  slashing  articles  in  the  Tory  A^e  and 
the  Radical  True  Sun  —  died,  a  miserable 
wreck,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Theo- 
dore Hook — the  marvellous  improvizer 
of  verses  in  any  number  upon  any  topic, 
the  ready  wit  and  daring  practical  joker  — 
was  an  old  man  when  he  should  have  been 
in  his  prime,  and  died  at  fifty-three,  "done 
up,"  as  he  himself  phrased  it,  **in  purse, 
in  mind,  and  in  body  too."  And  these 
were  but  samples  of  many  minor  martyrs 

•  I.  Retros^cio/a  Long  Life :  from  1815 /^  1883. 
By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Harristcr-at-Law,  a  Man  of 
Letters  by  ProfeMion.  In  Two  Volumes.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  and  Son.     1SS3. 

a.  A  Book  0/  Memories  0/ Grtai  Men  and  Womtn 
0/  t/U  Age^/rom  Per ional  Acquaintance.  By  S.  C. 
Hall,  F.S.A..etc  Second  Edition.  London:  Virtue 
aad  Co.    1877. 
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to  the  bad  customs,  slaves  to  the  "free 
living  "  of  the  day. 

But  manners  and  customs  have  changed 
since  those  days ;  and  though  the  literary 
man  is,  on  the  average,  not  more  longe- 
vous than  formerly,  the  shortness  of  his 
career  is  due  rather  to  hard  work  than  to 
fast  living.  In  many  cases,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  youthful  enthusiasm  he  realizes 
an  honorable  ambition  by  getting  on  to  the 
staff  of  a  daily  paper ;  then  has  to  work 
by  night,  and  every  night,  under  pressure 
of  the  wailing  monster  that  must  "go  to 
press  "in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
and,  just  when  his  brain  should  be  regain- 
ing its  spent  vigor  by  repose,  has  to  tax  it 
to  the  uttermost  in  order  to  write  bril- 
liantly, or  at  all  events  freshly  and  inter- 
estingly, on  topics  which  he  has  treated 
again  and  again  till  he  is  tired  to  death  of 
them.  It  must  be  indeed  a  tough  texture 
that  will  stand  the  strain ;  and  of  late 
years  a  host  of  promising  young  writers 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  this 
Moloch  of  journalism. 

Then,  as  to  the  struggle  for  existence ; 
was  it  greater  amongst  the  literary  men  of 
fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  now?  It  could 
not  be  greater,  and  we  incline  to  think  it 
was  much  less.  For,  though  there  was 
then,  as  always,  much  hardship  for  the 
bulk  of  rising  authors,  there  was  a  less 
crowded  market  —  if  not  higher  prices, 
better  chances  —  a  more  certain  income, 
for  the  vigorous  ones  who  could  fight  their 
way  to  the  front.  Then,  as  now,  the 
young  author  had  to  get  a  commission  on 
the  staff  of  a  magazine  or  review,  to  gaiira 
name  amongst  men,  and  to  find  food  for 
himself  and  his  little  knot  of  dependents, 
whilst  he  was  preparing  the  w/?;f////w  opui 
which  was  to  wake  up  the  deaf  and  cal- 
lous world  and  shake  it  out  of  its  heartless  ^ 
insouciance.  Battling  against  want  and 
cold  and  debt  and  disease,  sometimes  he 
would  win  the  victory,  and  command  such 
work  and  such  pay  as  he  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  dream  of  before.  More  often 
he  has  sunk,  after  a  weary  fight  of  ten  or 
fitteen  years,  exhausted  just  as  his  last 
charge  had  carried  the  day;  and  the 
world  has  showered  freely  on  his  obse- 
quies the  applause  and  sympathy  which  it 
had  dealt  out  to  him,  when  alive,  with  such 
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a  niggardly  hand.  Butler  and  Chatterton, 
in  their  antitypes,  like  "the  poor,"  we 
have  **  always  with "  us,  at  our  very 
doors. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  pecuniary 
phase  of  an  author's  life.  But  it  must  not 
be  ignored,  since  it  is  the  big  burden  of 
daily  care  which  gets  between  him  and 
heaven,  and  shuts  into  eclipse  all  shine  of 
sun  and  star;  dwarfing  his  high  aspira- 
tions, stunting  the  noble  growths  of  his 
intellect,  and  chilling  his  genial  warmth  of 
heart.  For  when  the  author —  by  profes- 
sion, we  mean,  not  amateur  or  occasional 
—  finds  his  home  threatened  with  disas- 
ter, the  very  existence  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  mother  and  sisters,  trembling  in 
the  scale,  he  can  no  longer  keep  to  the 
fond  illusion  that  he  is  a  prophet  commis- 
sioned to  propound  his  own  particular 
views  to  an  eager  and  astonished  world. 
Perforce  he  has  to  learn  from  the  indis- 
pensable middleman  what  the  public  is 
supposed  to  want  or  wish  for —  what  will 
"  take  "  and  what  will  **  pay."  And  so, 
without  hinting  even  to  himself  that  he  is 
flagging  in  his  high  purposes,  or  putting 
off  the  fulfilment  of  his  noble  plans,  he 
submits,  and  cannot  but  submit,  to  be 
ground  down  to  the  ideas  and  arrange- 
ments of  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  his 
inferiors  in  the  inner  and  higher  life,  but 
who  have  the  upper  hand  of  him  in  that 
important  outer  life  which  swallows  up  so 
much  thought  and  energy.  Too  often, 
drudgery  and  care  combined  wear  out  the 
tissues  of  the  brain,  and  the  author  sinks 
under  sudden  paralysis,  or  slowly  dwin- 
dles into  numbness  and  imbecility.  The 
latter  is  seldom  the  fate  of  the  ladies: 
authoresses,  as  a  rule,  keep  bright  and 
nimble  to  the  last,  and  live  pretty  long 
lives.  Still  there  are  notable  instances  of 
early  decay ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  longevity  of  Hannah  More, 
Amelia  Opie,  Barbara  Hofland,  Mary 
Somerville,  Lady  Morgan,  Mary  Russell 
Mitford,  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Bray 
(92),  and  others,  these  are  counterbal- 
anced by  the  comparatively  short  lives  of 
Felicia  Hemans,  Grace  Aguilar,  Emma 
Talham,  "  Ruth  Elliott,"  Mary  Robinson, 
etc. 

For    man    and   woman    alike  Charles 


Lamb's  faithful  warning  to  Bernard  Bar^ 
ton  holds  good  now  as  when  it  first  was 
written :  — 

^  Throw  yourself  on  the  world  without  any 
rational  plan  of  support  but  what  the  chance 
employ  of  booksellers  would  afford  you  !  I ! 
Throw  yourself  rather  from  the  steep  Tarpeian 
rock — slap^  dash,  headlong  uix>n  iron  spikes. 
.  .  .  Come  not  within  their  grasp.  I  have 
known  many  authors  want  for  bread,  some  re- 
pining, others  enjoying  the  blest  secarity  of  a 
counting-house,  all  agreeing  they  had  rather 
have  been  tailors,  weavers  —  what  not?  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  have  known  some 
starved,  some  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  "dying 
in  a  workhouse."  O,  you  know  not  —  may 
you  never  know  1  —  the  miseries  of  subsisting 
by  authorship. 

Still,  the  profession  of  letters  always 
will  have  supreme  attraction  for  the  young 
and  talented.  And  the  perusal  of  these 
interesting  volumes  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  will 
certainly  not  detract  from  the  charm* 
What  a  crowd  of  illustrious  names  moves 
in  his  pages  I  Orators,  statesmen,  poets, 
philanthropists  —  he  has  conversed  or 
corresponded  with,  or  at  least  rubbed 
against,  two  generations  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  them,  and  can  tell  us  much  that 
we  wanted  to  know  about  the  appearance, 
manners,  disposition,  and  character  of 
these  remarkable  personan;es.  His  recol-  ■ 
lections  carry  him  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  century,  and  he  notes  down 
many  a  feature  of  London  life  tha«'  has 
long  disappeared  from  view.  The  ancient 
tinderbox,  the  oil  street-lamps,  the  old 
watchmen  or  "  Charlies,"  the  mail-coaches, 
the  footpads,  the  pillions,  the  pattens,  the 
many-caped  hackney  coachmen,  the  se- 
dan-chairs, the  turnpikes,  the  pillory,  the 
stocks — each  of  these  departed  glories 
has  a  few  words  of  mention,  in  connection 
or  contrast  with  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements that  have  superseded  them. 
His  retrospect  has  strongly  impressed  him 
with  the  opinion  that  the  present  age  is  in 
most  respects  belter  off  than  the  preceding 
ones  — those  terrible  "hanging"  times, 
when  in  the  space  of  but  seven  years,  from 
18 19  to  1825,  there  yi^r^  five  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  executions,  most  of  them 
being  for  such  offences  as  cattle,  horse, 
and   sheep  stealing,  arson,  forgery,  bur- 
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glary,  uttering  false  notes,  sacrilege ; 
those  wine-bibbing  times,  when  Pitt  and 
Dundas  are  said  to  have  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  such  an  after- 
dinner  condition  that  the  one  could  not 
see  the  speaker  at  all,  while  the  other  was 
so  far  privileged  as  to  see  two  speakers 
in  the  chair;  those  profane  times,  when 
oaths  of  the  coarsest  kind  garnished  the 
conversation  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
were  not  repressed  even  by  the  presence 
of  ladies. 

Yet  there  were  some  things  in  those 
old  days  which  the  veteran  now  misses 
with  regret :  notably  the  courtesy  which 
caused  a  man  to  shrink  from  taking  the 
wall  of  a  lady,  or  keeping  his  hat  on  in 
her  presence,  or  offering  her  his  arm 
while  a  cigar  fumed  in  his  mouth.  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens,  too,  he  considers  to  be  badly 
replaced  by  the  detestable  music-halls,  and 
he  holds  the  cruelty  of  cock-fighting  to  be 
far  surpassed  by  the  wholesale  heartless- 
ness  of  pigeon-shooting. 

It  is  not  with  the  change  of  manners, 
for  better  or  worse,  that  we  purpose  now 
to  deal,  but  rather  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  glancing  rapidly  over  the  popular  lit- 
erature of  the  last  fifty  years,  availing 
ourselves  occasionally  of  the  help  of  Mr. 
Hairs  valuable  "  Retrospect  **  and  of  his 
beautiful  **  Book  of  Memories." 

Fifty  years  ago,  most  of  those  who  had 
made  great  names  as  authors  in  the  bril- 
liant period  of  letters  which  succeeded 
the  close  of  the  long  war  with  the  first 
Napoleon,  were  either  dying  off,  or  sink- 
ing into  that  torpid  state  which  has  been 
the  fate  and  the  dread  of  many  a  man  of 
genius.  Lord  Byron,  the  unscrupulous 
poet  of  passion,  who  had  burst  the  icy 
bounds  within  which  the  English  Muse 
had  for  long  years  been  frozen  up,  had 
died  of  fever  at  Missolonghi.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  just  breathed  his  last  sigh  at 
Abbotsford,  and  left  the  domain  of  his- 
torical romance  free  for  any  master  who 
could  conquer  and  rule  it  as  he  had  done. 
Thomas  Campbell  was  eking  out  his  pen- 
sion by  editing  magazines  —  a  task  for 
which  he  was  specially  unfitted  —  and 
otherwise  putting  his  Pegasus  to  the 
drudgery  of  a  bookseller's  hack. 

Of  the  coming  men,  Charles  Dickens 


was  still  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  schooling  himself  for  future 
Dutch  painting  by  the  minute  observation 
of  detail  required  in  a  press  reporter. 
Bulwer  Lytton  had  just  issued  his  **  Eu- 
gene Aram,"  and  was  succeeding  —  with 
little  success  —  Campbell  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  New  Monthly,  Macaulay  had 
made  his  mark  as  an  essayist  and  Parlia- 
mentary orator,  and  was  about  to  go  over 
to  India  for  a  time,  to  brood  over  and 
evolve  a  grand  scheme  of  law  for  our 
Eastern  empire.  Thackeray  was  travel- 
ling and  constantly  exercising  that  ready 
pencil  which  was  n^/ to  gain  him  riches  or 
renown,  while  his  pen  lay  almost  unti-ied, 
his  power  unguessed  even  by  himself. 
Carlyle  was  trying  to  find  a  London  bib- 
liopole who  would  venture  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  of  his  works  in  his  later 
or  grotesque  style  — the  famous  "  Sartor 
Resartus^  Tennyson,  the  coming  poet 
of  the  cycle,  was  just  making  his  second 
essay  as  an  author,  and  beginning  to 
win  a  small  but  ever-widening  circle  of 
readers. 

The  early  part  of  these  fifty  years  was 
especially  notable  for  its  wealth  of  tale- 
writers.  In  1837  Dickens  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  the  "Pickwick  Papers," 
which  at  once  gave  him  a  reputation  and 
attained  a  success  which  has  scarcely  been 
paralleled  by  any  subsequent  fiction,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Stowe*s  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  Though  vastly  inferior  to 
his  later  writings,  **  Pickwick  "  developed 
his  talent  for  minute  description  and  hu- 
morous characterization,  extendins:  a  vi- 
tality  even  to  inanimate  things;  and  its 
telling  effect  was  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
ingenious  illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
"  Pliiz,"  which  clothed  in  tangible  embod- 
iment comicalities  which  might  have 
seemed  vague  and  vapid  by  themselves. 
A  host  of  readers  looked  out  for  the 
monthly  parts  of  this  boneless  tale,  with 
an  intensity  of  eagerness  unknown  to  the 
present  generation,  and  Sam  Weller,  with 
his  racy  cockneyisms  and  startling  anec- 
dotes and  comparisons,  was  welcomed  to 
many  a  table  as  "a  fellow  of  infinite  jest 
and  humor,"  an  English  Sancho  Panza 
equal  in  originality  to  Cervantes'  re- 
nowned creation.    But  there  was  little  ia 
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"Pickwick"  to  warn  the  world  of  the  their  eldest  son  Who  would  decline  sach  an 
tragic  power  which  lay  in  the  grasp  of  invitation  ?  Who  did  not  know  how  the  in- 
the  young  author;  and  when  "Oliver  imitable  story-teller  made  happiness  for  yoang 
Twist »' burst  into  life,  it  came  as  a  sur-  and  old  ? -his  voice  nnging  out  welcomes  like 
nrise  to  the  Dublic  disaouointin?  those  J*^^*''^''**  *"  sweet  social  tune,  his  conjuring,  his 
^ ,  J  /  "  .!*•  '  I  '^  ^  .  scraps  of  recitations,  his  hearty  svmpathetic 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  amusernent,  receptions  pleasantly  mingling  and  following 
but  convincing  the  reading  world  that  a  each  other,  while  his  wife -in  those  happv 
writer  of  intense  earnestness  had  devel-  davs  the  "Kate"  of  his  affections  — illumined 
oped  from  the  chrysalis  of  the  comic  like  sweet  sunshine  her  husband's  efforts  to 
penny-a-liner.  Then  followed  in  due  time  promote  enjoyment  all  around.  It  was  under- 
the  mixed  humor  and  pathos  of  "Nicho-  stood  that  after  an  early  supper  there  was  tu 
las  Nickleby  "  and  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  he  "no  end.of  dancing."  This  was  no  over- 
leading  up  to  the  most  perfect  of  his  dressed  juvenile  party,  but  a  hilarious  gather- 
works,  the  6^;/rtj/.autobiographic  "David  !"g  <^^  V^""!?  ^^P  ^"^  B^'''sj  "?*  overlaid,^ 

Copperfield."     We  will  not  attempt  to  as-  '"  °"^  P^««"*  ^,^y?  ^^^y  l"^  ^^^f."  ^^«'  ^''^ 

.   *^'^.     ,,  J   u'         u  ^  u     1  finery  and   anectation,  but  boundinjz  in  their 

sign  to  these  and  his  subsequent  books         ^g  fresh  life  to  enjoy  a  full  tide'of  happi- 

their  relative  place  in  the  classics  of  the  ness. 
land  ;  but  any  one  who  is  doubtful  of  the 

advance  made  by  Dickens  beyond  pre-  We  pass  on  to  another  style  of  fiction, 
vious  writers  of  the  domestic  novel,  has  in  which  another  master  of  the  art  was 
but  to  compare  "David  Copperfield"  or  making  his  early  essays.  Mr.  Lytton  Bui* 
"Bleak  House  "  with  the  tales  of  that  wer  —  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Dul- 
class  which  had  previously  held  sway  in  wer  Lytton,  and  finally  Lord  Lytton  —  had 
the  circulating  library.  In  the  one  there  attracted  much  notice  by  his  novels  of  pas- 
is  life  —  life  in  all  its  details,  etched  with  sion  and  fashion  combined.  His  earlier 
the  hand  of  a  master,  and  worked  up  into  works  are  not  always  of  the  most  healthy 
a  dramatic  ensemble^  that  is  permanently  tendency;  but  he  rose  to  higher  ground 
photographed  on  the  sensitive  plate  ot  in  his  historical  romances,  and  the  domes- 
memory;  in  the  other  there  is  but  a  faint  tic  tales  of  his  later  years — "  The  Cax- 
and  washy  copy  of  insipid  scenes,  or  a  tons,'*  "  My  Novel,*'  and  "What  will  He 
patchy  presentment  of  impossible  catas-  do  with  It?'* — show  a  large  advance  in 
trophes.  The  former  are  the  perfection  moral  power  and  in  exquisite  delineation 
of  realism  tempered  with  romance  ;  but  in  of#character.  His  women  especially  are 
enduing  these  and  the  other  children  of  wonderfully  fine  and  agreeable  when  com- 
his'soul  with  such  intensity  of  life,  their  pared  with  the  bulk  of  the  females  whom 
author  parted  with  a  large  portion  of  his  Dickens  portrayed. 

own  vital  energy,  and  his  brain,  taxed  too       In  Thackeray  we  come  to  one  who  will 

heavily  with  the  conception  and   realiza-  probably  live  in  his  works  as  long  as  any 

tion  of  human  affairs  in  all  their  mixed  imaginative  writer  of    this   half-century, 

humor  and  tragedy,  and  with  the  "read-  Comparatively  late  in  producing  his  really 

ings  **  which  drained  his  very  heart,  sank  good,  work,  this  great   master  of  satire 

suddenly  beneath  the  pressure  of  engage  spent   year  after  year   in   sketches  and 

ments  to  which  his  nobler  and  better  self,  studies,  trials  and  essays,  which  were  but 

untempted  by  greed  of  money  or  applause,  prevenient  shadows  of  the  perfect  forms 

should  have  given  a  resolute  no.  which  were  to  take  their  place.     It  would 

And  here,  reverting  to  Mr.  Hall's  vol-  be  absurd  here  to  compare  the  two  great 

umes,  we  note  that,  although  that  gentle-  novelists  of   these   times,   Dickens   and 

man  knew  the  great  novelist  as   a  boy,  Thackeray,  and   to  dispute  about   their 

who,  with  bright,  intelligent  face,  brought  respective  merits.     They  were  totally  dif- 

"penny  a-line '*  matter  to  the  office  where  ferent  in  matter  and  form,  in  spirit  and 

the  elder  Dickens  was  employed  as  a  Par-  body.     Dickens  could  no  more  have  con* 

liamenlary  reporter,  he  prefers  to  leave  ceived    the    symmetric    beauty  of  "Es- 

the  subject  almost  untouched,  as  he  "can  mond,"  or  have  added  the  nice  touches  of 

write  of   Dickens  nothing  new,  nothing  honor  and  delicacy  which  abound  in  that 

important,   nothing   valuable."      But    he  masterpiece,  than  Thackeray  could  have 

gives,  under  another  head,   Mrs.  Hall  s  irradiated  with  a  flood  of  light  and  love 

pleasant  picture  of  the  author's  home  in  and  pathos  the  poor  homes  and   ragged 

the  earlier,  happier  days  of  his  married  children    and    world-despised    men    and 

life.  women  whom  Dickens's  pencil  set  forth 

In  what  is  now  "the  long-ago  time"  Mr.  with  a  magic  born  of  the  highest  genius, 

and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens  invited  their  friends  A  noble  pair  of  brothers!     The  one,  la- 

to  a  juvenile  party  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  boring,  with  touch  upon  touch,  line  upov 
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line,  til]  at  len^h,  when  friends  are  almost 
tired  of  watching  and  waiting,  the  perfect 
figure  fills  the  canvas  and  satisfies  the 
eye.  The  other,  thoughtfully  weaving 
plot  and  plan,  and  then  running  off  rap- 
idly, yet  with  consummate  art,  counter- 
parts of  the  common  people  around  us, 
yet  so  picked  out  and  gilded  with  the  halo 
of  imagination  as  to  become  the  most 
interesting  and  amusing  specimens  of  hu- 
manity possible.  We  need  not  enumerate 
Thackeray's  works,  the  majority  of  which 
form  a  chain  of  pictures  of  several  gener- 
ations, and  introduce  a  succession  of  fam- 
ily characters.  He  had  just  broken  new 
ground  among  the  smugglers  of  the  Sus- 
sex coast,  and  was  getting  well  into  the 
history  of  "  Denis  Duval,"  when  his  pen 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  his  promising 
story  was  left  unfinished  —  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  his  favorite  maxim:  ^^Vaniias 
vanitatum  f  omnia  I'aniiasy 

In  stories  of  naval  life  Captain  Marryat 
bears  the  bell,  and  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  writers  of  the  Smollett  school.  His 
tales  are  still  widely  read,  and  have  a 
special  value,  beyond  their  rough  face- 
tiousness,  as  accurately  depicting  a  state 
of  affairs  on  board  the  old  wooden  men- 
of-war,  of  which  the  present  race  of  sail- 
ors knows  little  or  nothing. 

A  more  prolific  writer  was  G.  P.  R. 
James,  whose  name  held  a  high  place  for 
at  least  half  a  century,  but  whose  works 
are  now  not  much  sought  after  by  the 
great  body  of  readers.  This  gentleman 
might  have  been  thought  to  manufacture 
novels  by  machinery.  Give  him  a  famous 
name,  a  special  era,  or  a  striking  incident, 
and  he  would  clothe  it  with  the  historic 
properties  of  costume  and  custom,  weap- 
ons and  retinues,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  period;  reeling  off  to  his 
hard-worked  amanuensis  an  almost  end- 
less thread  of  glittering  romance.  Had 
he  but  written  less,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  had  he  himself  written  out  his 
stories,  they  would  have  been  fewer  in 
number,  but  much  more  forceful  in  char- 
acter and  lasting  in  popularity.  His  ten- 
dency to  heap  up  minute  circumstances 
in  description,  to  overdo  the  upholstery 
business  proper  to  such  works,  to  paint 
too  gaudily  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold, 
had  the  effect  of  burying  his  better  quali- 
ties —  his  high  principle,  good  sense,  his- 
toric insight,  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge 
—  under  a  wealth  of  garniture  like  that 
to  which  good  Queen  Bess  was  prone. 
Yet  no  mean  praise  fell  justly  to  his  share 
by  the  award  of  Alison  the  historian, 
who  says:  *' There  is  a  constant  appeal 


in  his  brilliant  pages,  not  only  to  the  pure 
and  generous,  but  to  the  elevated  and 
noble  sentiments.  He  is  imbued  with 
the  very  soul  of  chivalry,  and  all  his  sto- 
ries turn  on  the  final  triumph  of  those 
who  are  influenced  by  such  feelings. 
Not  a  word  or  a  thought  which  can  give 
pain  to  the  purest  heart  ever  escapes  from 
his  pen."  His  private  life  rose  fully  to 
the  high  standard  of  his  works,  and 
proved  him  to  be  in  every  respect  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

The  name  of  the  novelists  at  this  era 
was  **  legion,"  and  we  cannot  pretend  to 
chronicle  even  the  topmost  of  them;  but 
we  must  spare  a  line  for  Charles  Lever, 
who,  if  in  his  early  works  he  gave  the 
rein  to  his  high  spirits,  racy  wit,  and  frol- 
icking fancy,  in  his  later  ones  has  not 
been  surpassed  for  the  mingled  sadness 
and  humor  of  his  delineations  of  the  life 
of  the  sister  country.  Mixed  up  with  his 
most  romantic  tales  there  are  invaluable 
sketches  of  Irish  history  and  character, 
drawn  with  unrivalled  power,  and  based 
on  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  their  past.  In  his  later  sto- 
ries diplomatic  life,  of  which  he  knew  the 
inner  workings,  plays  a  prominent  part, 
and  from  them  much  is  to  be  learnt  of  a 
career  and  of  a  class  of  people  quite  un- 
familiar to  the  stay-at-home  plebeian. 

The  great  name  which  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli—  afterward  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  — 
made  as  a  statesman,  naturally  throws 
into  shadow  his  work  as  a  littirateitr ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  adds  interest 
and  draws  attention  to  that  very  work. 
The  splendor  of  the  position  which  he 
achieved  as  the  successful  leader  of  a 
powerful  party,  and  then  as  the  prime 
minister  of  a  nation,  is  apt  to  dazzle  the 
critical  eye  in  weighing  his  merits  as 
a  novelist.  Of  course  we  are  reminded 
that  *'the  child  is  father  to  the  roan;" 
and  taking  up  that  axiom,  and  applying  it 
to  his  youthful  works  —  beginning  with 
"  Vivian  Grey,"  which  saw  the  light  just 
fifty-seven  years  ago  —  we  become  liable 
and  likely  to  torture  sentiments  and  mis- 
construe speeches  and  twist  situations,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  principles  of  the 
policy  of  his  after  life  are  embedded  in 
these  ancient  strata.  But  this  is  a  some- 
what misleading  method;  for  in  no  case 
does  the  mind  expand  more  rapidly  than 
in  that  of  a  rising  statesman  ;  in  none  are 
the  narrow  principles  of  policy,  which  in 
the  heat  and  inexperience  of  youth  seemed 
fixed  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  so  completely  lost 
sight  of  or  reversed ;  and  whether  it  be  a 
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Peel  or  a  Gladstone  or  a  Beaconsfield, 
the  cramping  trammels  of  childhood  are 
speedily  thrown  off  and  forgotten,  when 
the  manhood  of  responsible  power  is  at- 
tained. Still,  no  doubt  some  of  the  grand 
realizations  of  Disraeli's  later  years  may 
be  found  in  embryo  in  "Vivian  Grey'* 
and  its  successors;  and  while  his  tales 
from  •*  Coningsby  "  to  "  Endjrmion  "  have 
a  special  interest  as  portraying  from  the 
life  the  world  of  politicians  and  schemers 
of  the  last  forty  years,  his  earlier  ones 
will  long  excite  sufficient  curiosity  to  save 
them  from  oblivion.  As  a  writer  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  a  lively,  biting,  satirical 
style ;  and  a  dull  paragraph  is  as  rare 
in  his  novels  as  in  his  speeches,  while 
the  former  commend  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  as  the  outcome  of  a 
thoroughly  original  mind,  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world 
at  large. 

Where  must  we  class  George  Borrow 
—  that  delightful  narrator  of  Spanish  ad- 
venture and  depicter  of  English  roadside 
life?  Novelist  or  historian,  which  is  he? 
His  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  which  was  pub- 
lished forty-one  years  ago,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  books,  full  of  romantic 
story  and  picturesque  description,  with 
nice  shades  of  mvstery  here  and  there, 
but  no  clouds  of  gloom.  It  well  deserves 
reissue,  with  a  series  of  characteristic 
illustrations,  when  it  would  come  as  a  new 
sensation  to  a  generation  almost  unused 
to  such  really  original  work.  The  puzzle 
is  that  one  is  scarcely  certain  whether 
this  book  with  a  serious  title  is  not,  in 
part,  a  romance;  and  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  three-volume  tale,  •*  La- 
vengro;  the  Scholar  —  the  Gypsy  —  the 
Priest,"  which  followed  in  1851,  is  not  a 
fragment  of  actual  autobiography.  At  all 
events,  it  will  well  repay  perusal.  In  all 
his  works  Borrow  asserts  a  healthy  indi- 
viduality, and  we  cannot  wonder  that  gvp- 
sies,  both  Spanish  and  English,  were  fas- 
cinated by  such  a  rare  athlete  and  linguist 
and  explorer  of  highways  and  bye  ways. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Anthony  Trollope 
issued  his  first  tale,  "  The  VVarden  "  — 
brief  and  quiet,  but  giving  promise  of  the 
remarkable  family  of  which  it  was  the 
father,  and  whose  production  extended 
over  five-and-twenty  years  of  unflagging, 
painstaking  work.  How  the  hand  that 
limned  the  old  warden  with  such  a  firm 
yet  delicate  touch  grew  in  power  and 
skill  and  well-deserved  popularity  year  by 
year,  we  must  not  stay  to  tell.  In  all  the 
vast  workshop  of  authorship  there  is  no 
more  conscientiously  thorough  work  than 


that  of  Mr.  Trollope,  who  has  but  re- 
cently disappeared  from  our  midst,  and 
in  whom,  we  believe,  his  less  fortunate 
brethren  lost  a  most  generous  friend.  To 
our  mind  he  was  at  the  best  when  be 
drew  that  exquisite  picture  of  Lillie  Dale 
in  "The  Small  House  at  Allington"  —  a 
feminine  portrait  to  which  neither  Dick- 
ens nor  Thackeray  has  produced  anything 
at  all  equal  in  tenderness  and  sweetness 
and  grace.  In  his  later  tales,  though 
there  is  apparent  much  knowledge  of  man 
and  woman  kind,  with  excellent  literary 
manipulation,  the  characters  delineated 
are  not  of  a  description  to  deserve  the 
labor  bestowed  or  the  study  demanded; 
and,  attached  as  the  diligent  reader  may 
be  to  a  writer  who  has  won  his  esteem 
and  admiration,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  and  spir- 
its in  the  perusal  of  works  so  depressing 
in  their  tendency. 

To  the  very  highest  rank  of  tale-writ- 
ers belongs  also  Charles  Reade,  whose 
"  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend  "  and  "  Put 
Yourself  in  his  Place"  not  only  are 
amongst  the  liveliest  and  most  fascinating 
of  fictions,  but  inculcate  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  kindness  to  the  fallen,  pity  for  the 
prisoner,  and  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
be  done  unto.  In  the  same  category 
comes  also  the  much-loved  name  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  who,  in  the  stirring 
times  of  French  Revolution  and  English 
Chartism,  threw  his  warm,  philanthropic 
genius  into  "  Alton  Locke  "  and  "  Yeast," 
and  won  his  spurs  on  a  wide  field  of  glory, 
as  poet,  naturalist,  novelist,  and  writer 
for  children.  A  wise  and  loving  soul.i 
Nor  must  we  dissever  from  him  his 
brother  Henry,  a  writer  well  deserving  of 
the  success  which  he  achieved;  but, Tike 
his  greater  brother,  taken  from  us  all  too 
soon. 

From  the  pen  of  Wilkie  Collins  the  lat- 
ter part  of  these  fifty  years  has  been  en- 
livened with  stories  of  the  most  ingenious 
construction,  their  strong  point  being  the 
skill  with  which  the  plot  is  concealed, 
while  being  worked  out  with  wonderful 
naturalness  and  smoothness.  The  mys- 
tery of  "The  Woman  in  White,"  and 
of  other  tales  from  the  same  source,  has 
held  many  a  reader  to  his  seat  till  the 
book  was  finished.  Of  auite  a  different 
school  are  George  Macaonald's  stories. 
Far  from  being  doctrinaire  or  sectarian, 
thev  yet  inculcate  the  highest  lessons,  and 
adcl  to  that  chosen  company  of  bosom 
friends  whom  we  gain  from  the  society  of 
the  best  novels,  and  who  live  in  our  hearts 
and  give  us  counsel  and  sympathy. 
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Of  other  living  novelists  wc  can  only 
record  a  few  of  the  names.  AmooKst  the 
veterans,  Grant,  Sala,  Yaies  —  all  famous 
as  journalists  as  well.  Among  younger 
men,  Besant,  Black,  Blackmore,  Feon, 
Hardy,  McCarlhy,  Meredith,  Payn,  Clark 
Russell  — a  roll  which  gives  the  best  as 
surance  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  ir 
our  day  in  this  very  important  departmen 
of  literature.  But  we  must  not  forget  l( 
make  mention  of  some  of  the  ladles  who 
have  excelled  in  Ihis  branch  of  labor. 

Hannah  More,  whose  stories,  chieHy  in 
the  form  of  long  and  lively  tracts,  exer- 
cised a  mighty  influence  for  good  on  our 
forefathers,  died  in  1833,  at  the  ripe  age 


Edgeworth,  who  had  already  won  a  ntchi 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame  by  her  admirable 
tales,  took  up  tier  pen  once  again,  at  the 
age  of  sixly-seven,  and  gave  yet  another 
excellent  work  —  "Helen"  — to  the  gen- 
eratlon  whom  she  had  done  so  much  to  in- 
Btruct  and  delight.  Miss  Mitford  had  by 
this  time  completed  her  beautiful  series  of 
•ketches  of  English  rural  life,  "Our  Vil- 
lage"—  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pro- 
verbial "  Eyes  and  no  eyes,"  inasmuch  ag 
a  large  portion  of  the  loveliness  of  charac- 
ter and  surroundings,  which  gives  a  charm 
to  her  pictures,  emanated  from  her  own 
"internalconsclousness."  On  this  point 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  a 
good  anecdote  from  Mr.  Hall:  — 

"Sunny  Berkshire "  was  a  veiy  Arcadia  to 
Mary  Russell  Mitford :  she  fought  for  it 
against  all  comers.  Now  and  then,  she  wu 
forced  inlo  admission  (hat  it  was  not  quite 
perfect ;  and  very  reluctantly  confessed  that  its 
peasants  were  soniciimcs  boars.  She  told  me 
this  story  —  how  one  day  she  was  taken  aback. 
A  lady  was  walking  with  her  through  one  of 
the  lanes;  they  had  a  tussle  of  words:  one 
asseriin^t,  the  other  denying,  that  ihe  peasantry 
lacked  natural  courtesy  and  politeness ;  and 
both  had  warmed  with  Ihe  discussion.  They 
had  10  pass  through  a  gate :  suddenly  a  boy 
who  was  leading  a  cow  started  forward  and 
opened  the  j;ate  for  them.  Miss  Mitford  was 
delighted;  it  was  a  death-blow  to  her  antago- 
nist. The  lady  was  more  than  surprised : 
**  Ah,"  said  she  to  the  lad,  "  you're  not  Berk- 
shire, I'm  sure  I"  This  was  the  answer: 
"Theirt  a  liar,  ver  I  btP'  I  contrasted  this 
a  of  natural  courtesy  with  an  anec- 


rs  did  their  best ;  each  was 
rewarded  by  a  glass  of  whiskey;  but  a  merry 
lass  of  the  party,  aiming  to  play  a  joke,  oh- 
•ervinfc  (hat  one  of  the  boatmen  was  looking 


sputtering  she  expected.  In  much  astonish- 
ment she  said,  "  What,  Pat,  do  you  like  salt 
water?"  This  was  his  answer;  "No,  mee 
lady,  I  don't  tike  salt  water,  but  If  yer  lady- 
ship had  given  me  a  glass  of  poison  I'd  have 
drank  it!" 

It  was  in  this  department  of  literature 
that  Mrs.  5,  C.  Hall  tint  made  a  name. 
She  began  with  "  Sketches  of  Irish  Char- 
acter," and  soon  became  known  as  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  kindly  delineators 
of  Hibernian  peculiarities.  These  were 
followed  by  loi^eer  and  more  ambitious 
works ;  but  she  is  chiefly  remembered  by 
her  hundreds  of  sketches  and  short  sto- 
ries, rather  than  by  her  nine  novels,  which 
are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  which 
Mr.  Hall  hopes  to  issue  "as  a  series  — 
revised, annotated,  and  prefaced  by  "  him- 
self, with  interesting  additions.  Blessed 
with  a  sunny  nature,  she  had  the  excel- 
lent  habit  of  looking  on  the  better  side  of 
people  and  things;  and  when  she  had  to 
point  out  foibles  and  defects,  she  con- 
trived to  do  It  in  a  way  that  should-not 
hurt  the  parlies  concerned,  enlisting  her 
readers  on  the  side  of  amendment  and 
advance.  In  a  long  literary  career  her 
I'er  for  good  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  other  social  reforms,  and 


lotten 


'  the 


spent; 


9  that  3 


separable  from  Irish  politic: 

versv;  and  her  whole  life  was  a  chain  of 

e;ood  works  in   the   sister  countries,  and 

aves  behind  it  a  memorable  track. 

To  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifty  years  at 
which  we  are  glancing  belongs  Mrs.  Hof- 
land,  as  the  writer  of  nearly  a  hundred 
books,  principally  tales  for  the  young, 
slder  readers  will  perchance 
recall  the  eagerness  with  which,  in  their 
youthful  days,  they  begged  or  borrowed  or 
bought  "The  Son  of  a  Genius;"  a  tale 
copvright  of  which,  for  the  term  of 
,  eight  years,  Mr.  Hall  tells  us  that 
Harris,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  gave  the 
authoress  ten  pounds  !  realizing  probably 
as  many  hundreds  by  the  numerous  edi- 
iions  issued  in  that  period,  and  grudging 
xn  additional  ten  pounds  for  the  renewal 
of  Ihe  agreement,  It  is  the  old  moral, 
Irom  Virgil's  time  downwards  :  "  Sic  vot 
not  vobii  tnellifieatii,  apes."  Mrs.  Hof- 
fland  exercisecl  a  mighty  influence  for 
good  by  her  writings,  which  steadily  in- 
culcated, as  an  unknown  critic  has  ob- 
served, "  the  vital  importance  of  fixed 
principles  of  justice,  honor,  and  integrity 
—  of  Chrisiian  virtues  founded  upon 
Christian  faith  —  of  all  that  Is  truly  noble 
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in  man  and  lovely  in  woman.'*  She  was  a  sors  in  a  bright  host  of  authoresses.  Miss 
Sheffield  lady.  Mr.  Hall  tells  us  that  one  Charlesworth,  in  her  **  Ministering  Chil- 
of  her  earliest  friends  was  James  Mont-  dren"  and  "Ministry  of  Life*'  —  Miss 
gomery,  and  he  evidently  regrets  that  the  Mulock  (Mrs.  Craik),  in  her  •*  John  Hali- 
good  poet  did  not  marry  the  sweet  author-  fax  **  and  other  stories  —  Miss  Yonge,  in 
ess  in  her  first  widowhood,  and  so  fore-  "The  Heir  of  RedclyfiFe '*  and  a  long  se- 
stall  her  marriage  with  T.  C.  Holland,  the  ries  of  domestic  and  historic  tales  —  have 
landscape  painter,  who  was  an  undoubted  upheld  the  standard  of  female  influence 
genius,  but  as  crusty  and  crabbed  as  Car-  for  good.  At  the  present  day  a  long  roll 
lyle  himself.  of  amiable  women,  with  the  best  inten- 
Grace  Aguilar  belongs  also  to  this  pe-  tions  and  a  fair  average  of  talent,  present 
riod ;  a  young  authoress  who,  dying  at  again  and  again  the  woes  and  trials  of 
the  early  at^e  of  thirty-one,  left  a  name  their  own  sex,  or  detail  the  miseries  of 
precious  alike  to  her  Jewish  kindred  and  poor  little  street  Arabs,  till  the  batch  of 
to  the  great  circle  of  Christian  readers  this  sort  of  fancy  bread  is  a  good  deal 
who  treasure  her  pure  and  pathetic  works,  overdone  and  palls  upon  the  public  pal- 
Mrs.  Hall's  portrait  of  her  is  very  inter-  ate. 
esting: —  Of  a  different  class,  and  void  of  any 

At  our  first  introduction  we  were  struck  as  °,^^''°"^  "^""'f  P^^^^f*  ^"l^  ^''!/*^TVk^" 
much  by  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  her  ?^^^  ^^^^.S'  ff  which  Miss  Brontd  set  the 
conversation  as  by  her  delicate  and  lovely  fashion  in  "Jane  Lyre  —powerful,  no 
countenance.  Her  person  and  address  were  doubt,  but  full  of  an  excitement  that  can 
exceedingly  prepossessing,  her  eyes  of  the  scarcely  be  held  to  be  healthy  for  either 
deep  blue  that  looks  almost  black  in  particular  writer  or  reader.  Much  higher  ground 
lights,  and  her  hair  dark  and  abundant.  There  was  taken  by  "  George  Eliot  '*  (Mary  Ann 
was  no  attempt  at  display,  no  affectation  of  Evans)  in  "Adam  Bede  ;  **  and  her  subse- 
learnint^;  no  desire  to  obtrude  "me  and  my  quent  tales,  by  their  exquisite  art,  fine 
books'  upon  any  one  or  m  any  way:  m  all  analysis  of  character,  and  rich  mother-vvit, 
thmcs  she  was  graceful  and  well-bred.  You  .^U/^i^i  k^-  ^*  *u^  ,.0!...  o.,.v,.«;»  ^f  *u^  u:ii 
felt  at  once  that^he  was  a  carefully  educated  P^f  ^  ^^^  X\  \'^  ^^'^  ^""T^  "^Ku'^  *"'" 
gentlewoman ;  and  if  there  was  more  warmih  ?^  ^^^^'  ^^  "«»'  y^.  ^^^^.  ^.^Y  ^"«  '"*t 
and  cordiality  of  manner  than  a  stranger  gen-  because  an  appreciative  critique  on  her 
crallv  evinces  on  a  first  introduction,  we  re-  writings  appeared  in  this  review  so  re- 
membered her  descent,  and  that  the  tone  of  cently  as  October,  1881.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
her  studies,  as  well  as  her  passionate  love  of  whose  pen  dropped  from  her  hand  quite 
music,  and  high  musical  attainments,  had  in-  unexpectedly  and  too  soon,  will  long  live 
creased  her  sensibility.  When  we  came  to  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  all 
know  her  better,  we  were  charmed  and  sur-  ^ho  have  read  her  "  Wives  and  Daugh- 
pnsed  at  her  extensive  reading,  her  knowledge  t^rs,*'  the   unfinished   crown   of  a   noble 

of  foreign  literature,  and  actual  learnint;,  re- •        ^c         „i  *  *    .u       i*   • 

lieved  by  a  refreshing  pleasure  in  juvenile  f ^"^^  °^  '^^'^^'  Amongst  the  hvmg 
amusements.  Each  interview  increased  our  l^^^^"  ^l  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^.^V  ^J  '^^X  "Ovel- 
friendship,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  ^^^^  ""^7  t>e  mentioned  such  mistresses 
acquirements  commanded  our  admiration.  She  o^  the  craft  as  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss  Thack- 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  eray  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie),  Mrs.  Hen- 
English  nature  during  her  long  residence  in  ry  Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Lynn  Lin- 
Devonshire,  loved  the  country  with  her  whole  ton,  Mrs.  Riddell,  who  are  followed  by  a 
heart,  and  enriched  her  mind  by  the  leisure  it  regiment  of  fair  aspirants  to  literary  fame, 
afforded.  She  had  collected  and  arranged  -fhe  old  mo/  about  making  a  nation^s 
conchological  and    mineralogical  specimens;  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  pretty  well  out  of  date  SO 

loved  nowers  as  only  sensitive  women  can  love  c«. 1?      1      j  ;       ^  j       i*  u*. 

them;  and  with  all  this  was  deeply  read  in  far  as  England  is  concerned.     It  ought, 

theology  and  history.     Whatever  she  knew,  '"  ^^ct,  to  be  altered  so  as  to  apply  to 

she  knew  thoroughly;  rising  at  six  in  the  morn-  s/on^s.     Nowadavs  you  might  make  up  a 

ing,  and  giving  to  each  hour  its  employment ;  whole   bunch  of  ballads,  string   together 

cultivating  and  exercising  her  home  affections,  long  strips  of  songs,  and  employ  the  stur- 

and  keeping  open  heart  for  many  friends.    All  diest  sons  of  Stentor  to  sing  them  through 

these  qualities  were  warmed  by  a  fervid  en-  London   or    Manchester  streets,  without 

thusiasm  for  whatever  was  high  and  holy.     She  producing  even  a  faint  impression  on  na* 

spurned  all  envy  and  unchariiableness,  and  jjonal  opinion.     But  there  is  a  public,  of 

rn^gT^Jl'^Tt^'raV'^r^^^^^^^^^  fv-y  7"^  -d  -"^'tion,  which 'will  have 

speak  of  herself  and  her  own  doings.  ^t'^*  ^^  P?'"^  s?''^  ^"^  g^*«  t^,^!"  'J  t^• 

*  shape  either  of  penny  "  weeklies,    six- 

These  ladies,  workers  in   the  golden  penny  reprints,  or  some  more  expensive 

mines  of  fancy,  have  had  worthy  succes-  form.    And  it  is  not  quite  impossible  to 
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.insinuate  unpniatable  doctrines,  without 
givin'j  oHence,  almost  ii:deed  without  the 
process  being  even  suspected,  in  the  en- 

S'ossing  pa^es  of  a  well-told  tale.  To 
is  fact  many  parlies  in  the  State  are 
fully  alive,  and  so  we  have  High  Church 
and  DissentinE,  Conservative  and  Liberal, 
teetotal  and  other  senlimenls  buried  deep 
in  delectable  fictions,  just  as  the  jatapof 
early  tradition  was  wont  to  be  concealed 
in  the  attractive  jam.  Reading  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  novels,  i£  not  to 
be  recommended  as  an  Intellectual  tonic, 
at  least  should  operate  as  an  opiate  to  a 
careworn  mind  by  distracting  its  attention 
from  its  own  worries.  But  many  of  the 
well  meaning  tales  of  the  day  have  not 
even  this  recommendrition.  Lady  authors 
are  especially  fond  of  depicting  the  disa- 
greeables of^  business  and  family  life  in 
all  iheir  minutia.  What  good  end  can 
be  answered  by  such  books  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  divine  —  excepting,  that  is,  the 
subjective  benefit,  that  they  yield  a  scant 
livelihood  to  the  hard-working  women 
who  spin  these  melancholy  webs. 

This  swarm  of  stories,  then,  does  it 
really  Influence  public  opinion,  or  is  it 
simply  the  reflex  of  that  opinion?  Partly 
the  one  and  partly  the  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  natural  for  those  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves  — 
and  the  number  is  not  small  —  gradually 
to  adopt  opinions  quite  foreign  to  their 
usual  ones,  if  they  find  them  reiterated  in 
a  boi>k  or  a  series  of  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  novel-writer  frequently 
sets  his  sail  to  catch  the  passing  breeze 
of  opinion  which  may  waft  him  into  pop- 
ularity and  the  safe  harbor  of  publishers' 
esteem.  So  the  reader  is  inl4uenced  by 
the  writer's  surface  opinion,  and  the  writer 
by  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  reader's 
current  of  lhou<;ht. 

But  we  will  pass  on  to  higher  ground. 
Turning  to  the  poets  of  titty  years  ago, 
we  lind  Coleridge,  after  giving  the  world 
a  tasie  of  his  quality  in  his  untinished 
'■Chrislabcl,"hi3  "Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,"  and  his  fragmentary  "  Khubla- 
khan  "  and  ■' Odes,"  subsiding  into  com- 
plete iMce  far  aieiiU  at  Hi^hgale,  where 
he  poured  out  unending  discnurses,  on 
things  visible  and  invisible,  to  a  patient 
circle  of  admirers.  Hia  poetry  still  holds 
a  high  place  in  the  regard  oC  true  lovers 
o(  the  Muses,  and  his  misty  philosophy 
influenced  not  a  little  the  melaphysico- 
Iheological  schools  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Hall  was  often  privileged  to 
be  one  of  his  auditors,  and  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  "old  man  eloquent,"  given 


in  his  "Retrospect,"  and  at  greater  length 
in   his  "Memories,"  are  deeply  interest' 

The  wonderful  eloouence  of  his  conversation 
ean  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  have 

drawn  out ;"  it  was  sparkling  at  times,  and  at 
limes  profound  ;  but  the  melody  of  his  voice, 
the  impressive  solemnity  of  his  manner,  the 
radiant, glories  of  his  intellectual  countenance, 
bore  off,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  of  the  listener 
from  his  di^couise,  who  rarely  carried  away 
any  of  the  gems  that  fell  from  tf  '    '' 


ibove 


;efor 


putting  m  a 
single  woKi ;  i  wouia  as  soon  nave  attempted 
a  long  while  a  nightingale  was  singing.  There 
was  rarely  much  change  of  countenance ;  his 
face,  when  I  knew  him,  was  overladen  with 
l^esh,  and  its  expre^ion  impaired;  yet  tome 
it  was  so  lender,  and  gentle,  and  gracious,  and 
loving,  that  I  could  have  knelt  at  the  old  man's 
feet  almost  in  adoration.  My  own  hair  is 
white  now ;  yet  I  have  much  the  same  feeling 
as  I  had  ihen,  whenever  the  form  of  the  ven- 
erable man  rises  in  memory  t>efore  me.  Vet  I 
cannot  recall  —  and  1  believe  could  not  recall 
at  the  lime,  so  as  lo  preserve  as  a  cherished 
thing  in  my  remembrance  —  a  single  sentence 
of  the  many  sentences  1  heard  him  utter.  In 
'■"'""'"""■  Id  of  wisdom. 


collecli 


nof  s 
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presence  unsaiisfied, 
It  resulted  rather  trom  ihe  superabundance 
than  the  paucity  of  the  feast. 

At  ihe  lime  I  speak  of,  he  was  growing  cor- 
pulent and  heavy ;  being  eeldom  free  from 
pain,  he  moved  apparently  with  difficulty,  yet 
liked  to  walk,  with  shuDlinggait,  up  and  down 
and  about  the  room  as  he  talked,  pausing  now 
and  then  as  if  oppressed  by  suffering.  1  need 
not  say  that  [  was  a  silent  listener  during  the 
evenings  to  which  1  refer,  when  there  were 
present  some  of  those  who  "teach  us  from 
their  urns;"  but  1  was  free  to  gaj*  on  the 
venerable  man.  one  of  the  humblest,  and  one 
of  the  most  fervid,  perhaps,  of  the  worshippers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  treasure 
in  memory  the  poet's  gracious  and  loving  luolts 
—  Ihe  "thick  waving  silver  hair,"  Ihe  still, 
clear  liiue  eye  ;  and  on  such  occasions  (  used 
to  leave  him  as  if  I  were  in  a  waking  dream, 
trying  lo  recall,  here  and  there,  a  senience  of 
Ihe  many  weighty  and  mellilluous  sentences  I 
had  heard  —  seldom  with  success  —  And  feeling 
at  the  moment  as  if  t  had  been  surfeited  with 


If  Mr,  Hall  could  never  recall  a  single 
senience  from  Coleridge's  lips,  he  has  at 
all  events  succeeded  In  giving  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  oratory,  wliich  was  wonder- 
lul  in  its  flow,  but  left  no  rich  deposit  on 
the  memories  of  his  hearers  — words, 
"brave  words,"  and  nothing  more. 

The  laureate  of  the  period  was  Robert 
Southey,  whose    name  u  a  poet   live* 
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rather  in  his  ballads  and  shorter  pieces 
than  in  his  longer  poems.  In  fact,  we 
fear  that  his  famous  epic,  *'  Thalaba  the 
Destroyer/^  with  its  wealth  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  conception,  is  thought  a  little 
tedious  by  most  of  those  who  peep  at  it  in 
the  present  day.  Its  rhymeless  rhythm 
doubtless  is  much  against  it,  as  well  as 
the  redundancy  of  its  descriptions.  His 
"Curse  of  Kenama,"  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  rhyme,  is  perhaps  his  greatest 
poem  ;  but  the  world  is  oblivious  of  grand 
mythological  creations,  and  Southey  to- 
day is  known  most  widely  by  "  The  Battle 
of  Blenheim  '*  and  other  simple  pieces,  and 
as  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  prose- 
writers.  Of  all  the  literary  men  of  this 
century  none  bears  a  more  unblemished 
reputation  ;  of  all  home-lovers  he  was  the 
chief  and  model ;  and  of  all  family  groups, 
that  found  under  his  roof  at  Greta  Hall 
was  the  happiest,  till  death  and  change 
broke  in  upon  the  charmed  circle. 

His  successor  in  the  laureateship  was 
one  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  beautiful  Lake  country,  of  which 
for  years  he  was  as  noticeable  a  feature  as 
the  mist-crowned  hills  and  the  sheeny  wa- 
ters, Wordsworth  read  in  nature  high 
hopes  and  noble  aspirations  for  man.  In 
contrast  to  the  reckless  passion  of  Byron, 
his  poetry  gleans  lessons  from  common 
grass  and  simple  flower  and  the  unspoilt 
children  of  the  dales;  while  some  of  the 
sonnets  of  his  early  days  are  as  stirring  in 
their  patriotism  and  as  lofty  in  their  style 
as  those  of  Milton.  Wordsworth  belongs 
to  the  last  century  as  well  as  this,  but  can 
never  be  out  of  date.  When  many  a  noisy 
reputation  of  our  own  day  has  sunk  into 
oblivion,  and  the  poets  of  sensuousness 
have  returned  to  their  native  clay,  his 
pure  verse  shall  still  charm  the  ear  and 
refresh  the  spirit. 

In  Mr.  Hall  these  two  Lake-dwelling 
wearers  of  the  laurel  crown  find  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer. 

I  knew  Southey  [he  says]  only  in  London, 
meeting  him  more  than  once  at  the  house  of 
Allan  Cunningham.  I  wish  I  had  known 
more  of  him,  for  in  my  heart  and  mind  he  holds 
a  place  higher  than  is  held  by  any  great  man 
with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted.  To  me 
he  is  the  beau  idial  of  the  Man  of  Letters :  a 
glory  to  his  calling,  to  whom  all  succeeding 
authors  by  profession  may  point  back  with 
pride.  .  .  .  My  remembrance  of  him  is  that  of 
a  form,  not  tall,  but  stately  —  a  countenance 
full  of  power,  hut  also  of  gentleness  ;  and  eyes 
whose  keen  and  penetrating  glance  had  justly 
caused  them  to  be  likened  to  the  hawk's,  but 
that  on  occasion  could  beam  and  soften  with 
the  kindliest    and   tenderest  emotion.      His 


head  was  perhaps  the  noblest  and  handsomest 
among  English  writers  of  his  time. 

I  knew  him  [Wordsworth]  only  in  London, 
where  he  was  more  than  once  my  guest ;  for 
among  his  admirers  there  were  none  more 
fervent  than  were  we.  I  regard  William 
Wordsworth  —  and  I  cannot  think  I  over-esti- 
mate him  —  as  taking  rank  next  to  William 
Shakespeare  among  British  poets  of  all  the 
centuries.  .  .  .  Walking  with  him  one  day 
from  my  house  in  Sloane  Street  to  Piccadilly, 
I  felt  prouder  than  I  should  have  felt  if  the 
kinff  had  been  leaning  on  my  arm.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  be  admired  his  own  poetry 
more  than  any  other  person  could,  and  that 
he  was  continually  quoting  himself.  I  believe 
he  had  that  miniature  fault.  I  may  recall  an 
illustrative  anecdote.  He  was  breakfasting 
with  me,  in  1831,  and  the  topic  of  his  exquisite 
poem  on  "Yarrow  Revisited"  in  some  way 
came  up :  he  complained  that  Scott  had  mis- 
quoted him,  and  taking  from  a  bookcase  one 
of  the  Waverley  novels,  read  from  it  the  pas- 
sage,— 

The  swan  upon  St.  Mary's  Lake 

Floats  double  :  swan  and  shadow. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
solemn  sonorousness  of  his  voice  as  he  re- 
peated the  lines,  "I  did  not  write  that;  I 
wrote,  — 

The  swan  on  ttiU  St.  Mary* s  Lake 
Floats  double :  swan  and  shadow." 

It  was  evidently,  to  Wordsworth^s  mind,  a 
most  serious  subject  of  complaint. 

Tall,  somewhat  slender,  upright,  with  a  sort 
of  rude  grace,  his  movements  suggestive  of 
rustic  independence  tempered  by  the  delicacy 
of  high  intellect  —  such  was  Wordsworth  to 
outward  seeming  when  I  knew  him. 

Fifty  years  ago  Thomas  Campbell,  who 
had  produced  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  " 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  struggling  with  debt  and  difficulties, 
which  weighed  heavily  on  his  once  hope- 
ful soul,  and  pressed  it  down  below  the 
level  of  poetry.  In  1842,  however,  he 
gave  to  the  world  yet  one  more  poem, 
"The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,"  which  the  un- 
grateful world  did  not  receive  in  as  kindly 
a  spirit  as  it  might  have  done,  considering 
that  it  owed  something  to  the  veteran 
composer  of  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England," 
and  other  classic  verse.  When  Campbell 
was  editing  the  New  Monthly^  Mr.  Hall 
acted  for  a  time  as  his  "suo,"  and  his 
reflections  on  the  way  in  which  the  chief 
performed  his  office  are  very  amusing :  — 

There  has  seldom  been  a  worse  editor.  .  •  • 
His  friend  and  regular  contributor,  Talfourd, 
hit  off  his  character  in  a  sentence  :  **  Stopping 
the  press  for  a  week  to  determine  the  value  cS 
a  comma,  and  balancing  contending  epithiets 
for  a  fortnight."  ...  He  never  knew  where 
to  find  the  thing  he  was  in  search  of.  His 
study  was  a  mass  of  confusion;  articles  ten* 
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dered,  good  or  bad,  were  sometimes,  after  a 
weary  search,  found  thrust  behind  a  row  of 
books  on  his  bookshelf;  and  he  was  rarely 
known  to  give  an  immediate  answer,  yes  or  no, 
to  any  applicant  for  admission  into  his  maga- 
zine. In  short,  though  a  great  man,  he  was 
utterly  unfit  to  be  an  editor.  I  have  nearly  the 
same  to  say  of  Theodore  Hook,  Lytton  BuU 
wer,  and  Tom  Hood,  who  were  his  successors 
in  the  editorial  chair. 

In  considering  the  claims  of  such  poets 
of  the  bygone  years  as  Campbell  and 
Moore,  one  may  fairly  ask,  Would  such  a 
poem  as  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  now 
bring  any  young  aspirant  into  the  full 
blaze  of  popularity  and  make  him  a  favor- 
ite with  the  public,  and  sought  after  by 
the  publishers  ?  Would  a  series  of  "  Irish 
Melodies  "  now  procure  any  man  j^soo  a 
year  for  seven  years?  We  fear  not.  In 
truth  we  are  more  exacting  than  our  fa- 
thers, and  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
precious  wares.  Probably  there  are  at 
least  five  hundred  men  in  the  England  of 
our  day  who  are  sure  they  could  write 
about  hope  to  any  extent  ot  smooth  hex- 
ameters ;  and  there  are  certainly  scores  of 
ladies  who  fancy  —  not  without  some  rea- 
son —  that  they  could  run  off  melodies  of 
Moore's  quality  to  any  amount  ordered. 
But,  if  it  were  so^  neither  poet  nor  poetess 
would  thereby  attain  rank  or  favor  in  the 
public  eye :  for  the  age  has  advanced  in 
fastidiousness,  and  requires,  to  tickle  its 
ear,  something  more  than  the  easy-going 
verse  that  satisfied  a  simpler  but  not  more 
prosaic  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  restless  crowd 
of  poets  of  to-day  have  the  patience  and 
the  continuity  of  thought  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  a  few  hundred  couplets  on 
one  subject ;  and  whether,  again,  their 
constant  straining  after  effect  would  allow 
them  to  frame  lays  so  simple,  in  humor 
and  pathos,  language  and  simile,  as  the 
••  Melodies,"  which,  after  all,  it  is  more 
easy  to  sneer  at  than  to  outdo. 

But  of  all  the  veteran  poets  who  still 
graced  the  stage  of  life  at  this  period,  there 
IS  none  whose  memory  deserves  more  to 
be  cherished  than  that  of  James  Mont- 
gomery—  the  Christian  poet  par  excel' 
Unce  of  this  century;  the  one  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  the  gentle  Cowper  had  fall- 
en, and  who  enriched  our  literature  with 
a  thousand  happy  additions  of  hymnal  and 
other  lyrical  treasure.  All  honor  to  the 
brave  and  modest  Moravian  printer,  who 
in  his  younger  days  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  singing  a  joyous  strain  on  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  but  who  bore  no  bit- 
terness for  that  against  the  powers  that 


then  had  rule  in  this  free  England  of 
ours !  The  mighty  influence  which  he 
exercised  on  his  contemporaries  by  his 
sweet  but  never  vapid  lines,  his  rounded 
but  always  purposeful  verses  —  by  his 
pleas  for  the  climbing  boy,  for  the  slave, 
for  missions,  for  progress  and  liberty  of 
thought  —  by  his  hymns,  adopted  by 
nearly  every  Protestant  denomination  — 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The 
town  of  steel  must  never  forget  its  quiet 
but  most  illustrious  citizen. 

With  his  we  may  join  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  whose  lyrics,  if  more  ambitious 
in  style,  and  sometimes  a  little  high-flown, 
are  yet  for  the  most  part  interwoven  with 
the  very  fibres  of  the  popular  heart.  In 
some  respects  she  might  be  termed  the 
English  Longfellow,  though  she  did  not 
live  to  carry  out  her  workmanship  to  the 
polished  finish  and  artistic  excellence  of 
the  American  master.  Her  admirers  were 
not  simply  the  select  few,  but  the  great 
body  of  her  countrymen  and  women,  by 
whom  her  shorter,  less  ambitious  efforts, 
appealing  strongly  to  home  affections, 
were  cherished  as  "household  words." 
It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  this  highly 
gifted  woman  died,  all  too  young,  yet  no 
way  loth  to  leave  a  hard  and  troublous 
world.  On  Sunday,  April  26th,  1835,  just 
three  weeks  before  her  death,  she  dictated 
her  last  poem,  the  "Sabbath  Sonnet," 
which  is  characteristic  at  once  of  her 
style  of  thought  and  of  her  devoutness  of 
soul: — 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  wend- 
ing, 
Through  England*s  primrose  meadow  paths, 

the  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower,  *mid  shadowy  elms 

ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hal- 
lowed day ! 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  grey. 
Four  their  fair  children  forth;  and  hamlets 

low. 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft 

winds  play. 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.     /  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways,  to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound ;  yet,  O  my  God  I  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  tbrobbings 

stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

Among  those  who  added  lustre  to  this 
period,  the  name  of  Thomas  Hood  shines 
forth  as  a  star.  The  quips  and  quirks  and 
puns  and  happy  conceits  which  stud  his 
humorous  pieces  so  thickly,  and  which 
have  furnished  a  storehouse  for  the  hard- 
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beset  scribes  of  the  melancholy  "comics  " 
of  our  times,  were  not  so  much  a  part  of 
himself  as  the  more  serious  vein  of  po- 
etry which  he  had  worked  but  at  intervals, 
and  from  which  came  forth  the  memorable 
•*  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  the  still  more 
sterling  "  Bridoje  of  Sijjhs,"  which  alone 
would  suffice  to  keep  his  memory  green 
amongst  us.  Though  he  was  barely 
forty-six  when  he  died,  few  pens  have 
done  more  than  his  to  enforce  the  true 
evangelic  lesson  of  love  to  all,  and  of 
special  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tom 
Hood  the  younger,  a  man  of  excellent 
parts  and  almost  equal. genius  to  his 
father,  but  whose  brilliant  talents  and  fine 
physique  were  quickly  consumed  in  comic 
journalistic  work  and  the  concomitants  of 
a  rapid  public  life.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty. 

We  pass  to  a  later  generation  of  poets, 
among  whom  one  commanding  name  bears 
sway  —  the  bright,  pure  name  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  laureate  by  right  as  well  as  by 
royal  appointment.  His  first  volume  of 
poems  saw  the  light  in  1830,  and  of  itself 
would  not  have  gained  him  permanent 
fame,  though  it  contained  the  germ  of  later 
developments.  His  performance  has  been 
tenfold  better  than  his  early  promise  ;  and 
as  a  poet  of  the  finest  fancy  and  choicest 
diction,  a  religious  philosopher  of  the 
highest  stamp,  a  laureate  fitted  to  com- 
memorate worthily  the  death  of  mighty 
warrior  or  wise  prince,  or  to  draw  immor- 
tal lessons  from  the  loss  of  a  bosom  friend, 
he  holds  peerless  rank  in  these  later  years 
of  a  stirring,  advancing  century.  Long 
may  he  live,  to  charm  and  instruct  a  lis- 
tening nation ! 

Standing  nearest  the  throne  of  the  po- 
etic chief  is  the  noteworthy  figure  of  Rob- 
ert Browning,  a  quite  distinct  and  origi- 
nal genius,  whose  poetry  is  full  —  too 
full  for  the  otiose  reader  —  of  an  intense 
dramatic  fire  and  force,  piled  up  with  life- 
like detail  and  allusion,  yet  even  in  its 
shorter  pieces,  attractive  though  they  are, 
often  demands  three  or  four  perusals  be- 
fore the  intelligent  student  can  get  the 
clue  to  the  riddle  of  its  purpose.  In  his 
last  volume,  "Jocoseria,"  Mr.  Browning 
has  made  a  decided  advance  in  intelligi- 
bility, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his 
being  one  of  the  few  who  will  live  as  a 
classic  for  the  coming  generation.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  was  of  a  different 
school.  Learned  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  or 
Elizabeth  Carter,  she  yet  was  intensely 
human  and  modern  in  her  sympathies,  and 
has  left  the  impression  of  being  one  of 


the  very  highest  poetesses  that  England 
has  as  yet  produced.  For  many  years 
this  distinguished  couple  were  spared  to 
do  the  best  literary  work  side  by  side,  fit 
companions  in  genius  and  geniality  of 
spirit. 

In  like  manner  it  was  the  happiness  of 
the  children*s  poet  and  story-teller,  the 
good  Mary  Howitt,  to  pass  a  long  life  of 
literary  work  in  the  society  of  a  noble- 
minded  husband ;  he  working  away  at  his 
prose,  and  she  at  her  rhymes  and  tales,  or 
both  conjointly  at  some  miscellany  of 
prose  or  verse.  All  honor  to  these  worthy 
collaboraUurs^  who  wrote  so  much  to  In- 
struct and  delight,  and  whose  abilities  . 
were  always  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
pure  and  the  just  I  William  Fiowitt  passed 
away  in  1879,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
four.  Two  of  his  early  works — "The 
Rural  Life  of  England"  and  "The  Boy*s 
Country  Book  *'  —  deserve  a  niche  on  the 
shelves  of  every  true  lover  of  the  coun- 
try. The  latter,  in  its  unabridged  form, 
is  one  of  the  best  boys'  books  we  know 
—  that  is,  for  the  juniors,  unadulterated 
by  public-school  life. 

The  stirring  times  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  and  of  the  Crimean  War 
a  few  years  later,  gave  impulse  to  much 
lyrical  work,  and  several  young  poets 
burst  into  song.  Amongst  these  are  espe- 
cially notable  Sydney  Dobell,  Alexander 
Smith  — both  since  dead,  both  full  of  the 
highest  promise;  the  latter  early  giving 
up  devotion  to  the  Muse  in  consequence 
of  the  bitterly  hostile  and  unfair  criticism 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  some  jeal- 
ous brother  of  the  pen  —  and  Gerald 
Ma^<sey,  who  still  lives  and  writes,  though 
unhappily  he  gives  his  old  admirers  no 
more  of  those  sweet  love-poems  which 
won  him  fame  thirty  years  ago,  and  one, 
or  more,  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  standard  selection  from  our  best 
poetry.  In  this  younger  school  are  also  to 
be  included  the  names  of  Professor  Ay- 
toun,  who  published  his  popular  "  Lays  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers  in  1848,  Philip 
James  Bailey,  the  author  of  •*  Festus," 
George  Macdonald,  poet,  preacher,  and 
novelist,  John  Westland  Marston,  the 
dramatist,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  whose 
fine  genius  was  essentially  poetical,  and 
proved  its  power  In  "The  Saint's  Trag- 
edy," and  a  few  beauteous  fragments. 
Charles  Swain,  at  this  and  an  earlier  date, 
wrote  many  popular  songs;  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay  has  during  a  long  life  enriched 
the  land  with  some  of  our  best  national 
ballads ;  and  a  host  of  others  still  livias; 
I  have  labored  in  the  same  field.     Into  the 
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poetic  merits  of  Morns  and  Buchanan 
and  Allingham  and  Swinburne  —  all  men 
of  mark  —  we  must  not  stay  to  enter. 

In  hymn-writing  a  decided  advance  has 
been  made  in  our  time.  As  our  fore* 
fathers  held  that  it  was  unfair  that  the 
Devil  should  have  all  the  good  tunes,  so 
it  has  seemed  right  to  this  generation  that 
the  highest  poetic  talent  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  and  praise  of  God. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  hymn- 
books  of  nearly  every  denomination  will 
now  be  found,  interspersed  with  the  sound 
old  dogmatic  verse  of  the  ancestors,  the 
beautiful  lyrics  of  Heber,  Mil  man,  Mont- 
gomery, Keble,  Lyte,  Stanley,  Elliott, 
Waring,  Havergal,  Bunting  —  Words- 
worth, Trench,  Baker,  Bonar,  and  others 
happily  still  living;  and  there  is  now  the 
less  excuse  for  not  selecting,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, for  the  use  of  the  great  con- 
gregation, sweet  strains  of  praise  and 
prayer,  instead  of  the  condensed  creeds 
in  rhyme  with  which  our  fathers  were  too 
long  content. 

To  pass  to  the  region  of  history  and 
biography.  One  bright  name  fills  with  its 
lustre  the  greater  part  of  the  era  under 
review;  and  though,  of  late,  a  narrow 
criticism  has  endeavored  to  dim  its  radi- 
ance, we  may  safely  predict  that  Macau- 
lav's  "History"  will  outlive  the  toughest 
ot  its  depredators.  It  was  in  1848  that 
the  first  two  volumes  of  it  appeared,  and 
by  their  marvellous  success  made  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  publishing  trade,  rousing 
the  dingy  depths  of  Paternoster  Row  to 
an  unwonted  excitement.  And  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  five-and-thirty  year.s,  the  work 
is  still  read  and  re-read,  and,  spite  of  a 
few  errors,  exaggerations,  and  prejudices, 
will  hold  sway  till  some  historian  arises 
with  mightier  gifts  and  more  charming 
style  than  this  exceptionally  qualified  man 
possessed.  Armed  at  all  points  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  period  he  treats, 
furnished  with  an  inexhaustible  memory 
—  the  despair  of  his  imitators  and  rivals  — 
he  gives  a  microscopic  view  of  an  absorb- 
ingly interesting  portion  of  English  story, 
and  depicts  it  with  a  skill  and  on  a  scale 
that  will  always  keep  his  work  distinct  as 
an  unfinished  and  incomparable  fragment. 
It  is  amusing  to  find  Carlyle  sneering  at 
the  work,  recommending  as  a  passetemps 
"the  last  volume  of  Macaulay's  History, 
or  any  other  novel ;  "  since  one  is  apt  to 
remember  that  the  sage  of  Cheyne  Row 
was  himself  no  mean  romancer  when  he 
labored  ponderously  to  convert  that  pinch- 
beck professor,  Frederick  the  Great,  into 
a  golden  hero. 


Lord  Macaulay,  successful  in  most  of 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  with  brilliant  rep- 
utation as  orator,  statesman,  essayist, 
historian,  and  poet,  was  especially  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  model  biographer,  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  now  filling  with 
such  ability  the  dangerous  and  glorious 
post  of  secretary  for  Ireland,  whose  life 
of  his  uncle  is  a  most  readable  book. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  Carlyle 
himself,  and  in  it  he  moves  as  one  of  the 
chief  figures,  massive,  rugged,  mystical. 
Some  of  his  teaching,  in  his  ^^  Sartor  Re* 
sarins  "  and  **  Heroes,"  was  perhaps  cal- 
culated to  produce  good  effect  on  the 
rising  men  of  the  day,  by  rousing  them 
to  a  bolder  form  of  thought  and  action. 
Amongst  much  dross  and  dust  and  rub- 
bish, the  pure  gold  of  energy  and  hard 
work  rings  out  here  and  there  with  shrill 
effect.  •*  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest 
thee,"  without  waiting  for  some  ideal  op- 
portunity to  present  itself  —  this  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  he  strongly  insists. 
Whether  it  was  necessary  or  desirable 
to  envelop  some  very  simple  truths  and 
well-known  maxims  in  such  a  fog  and 
cloud  of  words,  and  to  construct  such  an 
outlandish  tongue  out  of  the  good  En- 
glish of  which  he  had  once  been  a  mas- 
ter, is  a  matter  on  which  we  will  not  pro- 
nounce. Possibly  be  was  in  this  respect 
wise  in  his  generation,  knowing  well  that 
the  thick  air  of  mystery  clouding  his 
axioms  would  pique  the  curiosity  of  the 
multitude  of  readers,  who  are  inclined, 
now  as  ever,  to  accept  ^^omne  i^notum 
pro  ma^ntficoJ^  The  absurdities  of  his 
pantheism  and  hero-worship  need  not 
here  be  dwelt  upon.  In  his  histories  and 
biographies  his  homage  was  given  rather 
to  the  men  of  strong  nerves  and  unscru- 
pulous action  than  to  those  of  noble  aspi- 
ration and  patient  performance.  He  was 
most  at  home  in  describing  the  attack  on 
the  Bastille,  or  illuming  here  and  there 
the  congenial  cloudiness  of  Cromwell,  or 
worshipping  the  selfish  autocrat  of  Prus- 
sia. 

The  late  Earl  Stanhope  —  long  known 
as  Lord  Mahon  — takes  his  place  in  this 
half-century,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
published  many  painstaking  and  consci- 
entious works  of  history  and  biography, 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  picturesque 
power  of  Macaulay,  or  the  grotesque  force 
of  Carlyle,  possess  a  quiet  value  of  their 
own  for  the  plodding  student.  For  an 
excellent  history  of  France  we  are  in- 
debted to  Eyre  Evans  Crowe ;  and  for  a 
popular  one  of  modern  Europe  to  Dr.  T. 
H.  Dyer;  whilst  Sir  George  Cornewall 
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Lewis  displayed  his  acute  critical  faculty 
in  several  historical  and  linguistic  essays ; 
and  Dr.  John  Doran  —  one  of  the  earliest 
contributors  to  the  London  Quarterly  — 
discoursed,  in  his  own  inimitable  fashion, 
on  "Table  Traits.  Habits, and  Men,''and 
a  multitude  of  quasi-historical  subjects, 
lig[htins  up  the  highways  and  byeways  of 
olden  life  and  manners  from  his  unbound* 
ed  store  of  anecdote  and  antiquarian  lore. 
With  him  we  cannot  but  commemorate 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  essayists  of  our 
day  —  Thomas  M*Nicoll,  for  a  lime  editor 
of  this  Review;  whose  high  poetic  abil- 
ity and  exquisite  critical  taste  were  lost 
to  the  world  by  his  early  death.  Another 
delightful  author  who  has  gone  over  to 
"the  majority  "  is  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  who 
shone  not  only  as  a  historian  of  the  Span- 
ish Conquest  in  America,  but  still  more 
in  his  **  Friends  in  Council,"  a  book  which 
brings  the  lonely  reader  into  lifelike  and 
enduring  companionship  and  converse 
with  the  finest  minds  of  the  day. 

Both  as  tale-writer  and  as  historian  the 
chaplain-general  to  the  forces,  Mr.  Gleig, 
has  distinguished  himself,  and  thrown 
light  on  the  military  career.  Nor  must 
we  omit  mention  of  that  indefatigable 
author,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  whose  **  His- 
tory of  Europe"  from  1789  to  1852,  in  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  volumes,  while  pre- 
senting an  excellent  item  of  furniture  for 
the  shelves  of  a  roomy  library,  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  a  well-arranged 
storehouse  of  important  facts.  To  Miss 
Strickland  also  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
number  of  volumes,  evincing  much  orig- 
inal research,  and  containing  lives  of 
queens,  princesses,  bishops,  and  bachelor 
kings  —  the  last  certainly  a  most  appro- 
priate subject  for  the  pen  of  a  learned 
spinster. 

Amongst  the  historians  and  biogra- 
phers of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
special  notice  is  due  to  the  late  John 
Forster,  whose  lives  of  Goldsmith,  Eliot, 
and  Dickens  are  admirable  pieces  of  lit- 
erary workmanship;  to  Mr.  Froude,  who 
has  treated  with  much  research  and  fresh* 
ness  of  view  ihe  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth ;  Mr.  Lecky,  who  has  dis- 
coursed on  the  "Rise  of  Rationalism" 
and  the  early  **  History  of  European  Mor- 
als ; "  Mrs.  Everett  Green,  for  her  "  Lives 
of  the  Princesses  of  England,"  and  other 
valuable  works;  Mr.  Freeman,  who  has 
picturexl  the  Norman  Conquest  with  vigor 
and  ability;  Professor  David  Masson, 
who  devoied  twenty-one  years  to  an  ex- 
haustive **  Life  of  Milton  "  in  conjunction 
with  the  history  of  his  times;  Sir  Theo- 


dore Martin,  whose  "  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort"  is  a  fitting  record  of  a  noble 
career;  Canon  Rawlinson,  one  of  oar 
highest  authorities  on  ancient  history; 
the  late  Mr.  Green,  whose  **  Short  History 
of  the  English  People  "  was  regarded  as 
the  prelude  to  still  better  work,  and  was 
accordingly  expanded  by  him  into  a  much 
more  perfect  book ;  and  Mr.  Justin  Mac- 
Carthy,  who,  notwithstanding  his  Home 
Rule  proclivities,  has  given  to  the  world 
a  very  readable  "  History  of  our  Own 
Times."  This  department  of  literature 
is  continually  being  enriched  by  the  pub- 
lication of  diaries  and  autobiographies  of 
great  interest;  as  a  sample  of  which  we 
may  take  the  "Diary"  of  Crabb  Robin- 
son, and  the  "  Greville  Memoirs,"  both 
full  of  amusing  gossip  about  great  men 
and  small. 

In  the  literature  of  physical  and  meta- 
physical science,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  the 
names  that  have  lent  lustre  to  the  last 
fifty  years.  In  geology.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  lead  the  way ;  all  three  born 
in  the  last  century,  and  lasting  respec- 
tively to  the  good  literary  ages  of  seven- 
ty-nine, seventy-seven,  and  seventy-six : 
a  brave,  hard-headed  trio,  who  did  much 
to  advance  a  most  interesting  study. 
Michael  Faradav,  the  great  chemist,  also, 
who  rose  from  being  a  bookbinder's  ap- 
prentice to  be  the  renowned  discoverer  m 
electricity  and  the  popular  exponent  of 
science  to  delighted  audiences  of  princes, 
philosophers,  and  children,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  reached  the  fair  age  of  seven- 
ty-six. Charles  Robert  Darwin,  the  mi- 
nute explorer  into  the  wonders  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  the  ingenious  inventor 
of  theories  which  have  given  unnecessarjf 
shocks  to  the  weak  in  faith,  by  his  nu- 
merous works  exercised  great  influence 
on  scientific  thought.  The  venerable 
name  of  Professor  Owen  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  great  advance  made 
within  the  last  forty  years  in  the  fascinat- 
ing science  of  comparative  anatomy;  in 
which  a  younger  and  no  less  illustrious 
authority  is  Professor  Huxley;  while  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  discourses  enthusiastically, 
in  lectures  and  books,  on  the  wondeiiul 
properties  of  heat,  light,  dust,  etc.  From 
a  literary  point  of  view  special  interest  at- 
taches to  the  name  of  Hugh  Miller,  who, 
devoting  a  great  share  of  his  life  to  geo- 
logical research,  possessed  a  remarkable 
graphic  faculty,  which  enabled  him  to  in- 
fuse grace  and  vitality  into  the  driest  mass 
\  of    material.     His    autobiographic   frag- 
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ment,  *'  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters/' 
will  always  have  intense  attraction  for  the 
lovers  of  a  good  personal  history. 

Those  charming  old  romancers,  the 
buccaneers  and  explorers  of  olden  times, 
have  had  a  more  staid  and  accurate, 
though  no  less  adventurous,  succession  of 
sons  in  the  African  travellers  of  our  days 
—  Livingstone,  Speke  and  Grant,  Baker, 
Stanley,  and  Du  Chaillu  ;  while  the  ladies 
have  been  well  represented  all  round  the 
globe  by  Miss  Bird,  Lady  Brassey,  Miss 
Gordon  Gumming,  and  other  itinerants. 

The  study  of  metaphysics  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  made  much  advance  in 
this  half-century,  or  to  occupy  so  promi- 
nent a  position  in  literature  as  it  did  in 
the  preceding  fiftv  years.  Men*s  minds, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  bent 
more  on  solving  mechanical  and  economic 
problems  than  on  discussing  the  Ef^o  and 
the  Non-^gOy  and  mapping  out  the  higher 
provinces  of  thought-land.  The  chief 
publications  have  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
carefully  edited  by  Mansell  and  Veitch, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  various  works  of 
the  acute  but  limited  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A  great  feature  in  the|  literature  of  to- 
day is  the  multiplication  of  periodical 
works.  Magazines,  reviews,  weekly  pa- 
pers, are  produced  in  an  ever-increasing 
ratio,  till  at  length  every  shade  of  thought, 
every  trade  and  profession,  seems  to  have 
its  own  particular  organ  in  the  press. 
Amongst  the  older  papers  Punchy  oy  its 
wit  and  wisdom,  still  keeps  a  foremost 
place.  About  its  earlier  and  wilder  years 
clustered  such  a  galaxy  of  wits  as  En- 
gland has  seldom  seen  united  in  any  un- 
dertaking —  Douglas  Jerrold,  Thomas 
Hood,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Gilbert  Ab- 
bot k  Beckett,  Mark  Lemon,  Shirley 
Brooks,  Tom  Taylor ;  aided  by  the  ready 
pencils  of  Doyle  and  Leech  and  Tenniel. 
And  now,  though  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
things,  we  may  sometimes  think  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these,  still, 
under  the  genial  editorship  of  Mr.  Bur- 
nand,  this  oldest  of  the  '* comics*'  still 
maintains  a  deservedly  high  position.  A 
new  departure  has  been  the  throwing  open 
of  the  pages  of  certain  periodicals  for  the 
discussion  of  controverted  topics  by  emi- 
nent men  on  both  sides :  a  method  which 
has  striking  advantages,  but  which  also 
operates  for  the  propagation  of  doubtful 
and  noxious  tenets,  which  would  com- 
mand DO  attention  or  circulation  in  the 
ancient  form  of  book  or  pamphlet,  but, 
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like  the  "Gipsy  Countess,"  would  be  left 
•*  to  die  in  their  own  native  shade." 

Our  glance  at  the  literary  life  of  the  last 
fifty  years  has,  of  necessity,  been  cursory 
and  imperfect.  Such  is  the  number  of 
new  books  constantly  issuing  from  the 
press,  that  without  converting  an  article 
into  a  catalogue,  it  would  be  impossible 
even  to  name  those  that  win  a  temporary 
fame.  And  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
those  only  are  the  "  fittest  "  which  survive 
for  a  few  years.  Success  is  often  due  — 
in  books  as  in  soap  or  starch  or  blacking 
—  to  persevering  puffing,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  powerful  friends.  This  is  evi- 
dently an  age  of  **  the  making  of  books," 
in  every  sense ;  and  with  the  multitude 
of  books  there  seems  to  come,  more 
and  more  visibly,  a  tendency  to  universal 
mediocrity.  P.ossibly  this  is  only  a  lull 
before  a  storm  of  great  writers  bursts 
upon  us,  as  has  happened  once  and  a^ain 
in  our  national  history.  The  world  of 
bright  thought  and  poetic  emotion  is  by 
no  means  used  up  as  yet,  and  the  dull 
level  of  a  critical,  matter-of-fact  genera- 
tion may  be  but  a  bit  of  the  highroad  to 
a  paradise  of  appreciation  in  which  the 
coming  poets  and  other  masters  of  the 
literary  art  shall  bask  and  revel.  May 
they,  when  they  have  to  quit  the  stage  of 
life,  leave  behind  them  as  kindly  a  chron- 
icler of  their  foibles  and  as  brave  an 
asserter  of  their  virtuous  qualities  as  Mr. 
Hall  is  for  the  men  and  women  of  bygone 
years !  To  his  volumes  we  refer  the 
reader  for  much  pleasant  gossip  about 
authors  and  artists,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  his  editorship  of  the  Art  Journal 
for  forty-two  years  brought  him  into  close 
intercourse.  Through  the  whole  work 
shines  a  devout  spirit,  and  the  close  of  a 
long  life  of  literary  labor  is  in  his  case 
brightened  by  the  comfortable  assurance 
of  soon  rejoicing  the  excellent  woman 
who  was  his  companion  on  earth  for  fifty- 
six  years.  We  feel  sincere  respect  and 
regard  for  the  veteran  whose  career  has 
been  an  honor  to  the  profession  of  letters, 
and  who,  in  his  "  Farewell  "  to  his  readers 
and  friends,  can  thus  speak  of  the  last 
enemy :  — 

Why  shrink  from  Death  ?    Come  when  he  will 

or  may, 
The  night  he  brings  will  bring  the  risen  day. 
liis  call,  his  touch,  I  neither  seek  nor  shun ; 
His  power  is  ended  when  his  work  is  done. 
My  Shield  of  Faith   no  cloud  of  Death  can 

dim: 
Death  cannot  conquer  me  I     I  conquer  him ! 
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•     From  Temple  Bar. 
OJNCLE  GEORGE'S  WILL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  But,  mamma,  it  is  impossible  !  " 

'*  But,  Mollie,  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  it  is  a  fact !  " 

"  Mamma,  I  don*t  believe  it ! " 

"  Very  well,  then  look  at  vour  uncle's 
letter  yourself,"  and  Lady  Mary  Hough- 
ton tossed  a  closely-written  letter  across 
the  breakfast-table  to  her  daughter. 

Mollie  picked  up  the  letter  gingerly 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

"  It  wonU  bite/'  said  her  mother  irrita- 
bly. 

**  I  don't  feel   at  all   sure  about  that, 
mamma.     If  it  was  Uncle   Edward  him- 
self, it  would." 
.   "Nonsense!" 

Mollie,  with  a  deep  frown  upon  her 
pretty  white  forehead,  began  to  read. 

"  I  am  glad  poor  Uncle  George  has  left 
something  to  Meta  and  Agnes,"  she  said. 
"At  least  there  is  some  good  in  his  will." 

"  Five  thousand  to  each  of  my  married 
daughters,"  said  Lady  Mary  complacent- 
ly. "  Yes,  it  will  gratify  your  brothers-in- 
law;  and  I  am  sure  Meta  will  want  it,  if 
she  goes  on  having  two  babies  regularly 
every  year." 

"If  they  are  all  as  pretty  as  the  last 
four,  I  wish  she  might  have  three  a  year," 
said  Mollie  lightly.  "  I  never  saw  such  a 
set  of  little  ducks  !  " 

"Of  course  you  like  them,  who  have 
none  of  the  trouble  and  responsibility, 
you  little  goose." 

"  Not  to  speak  of  the  natural  affinity 
between  ducks  and  geese,"  said  Mollie 
gravely  —  her  poor  little  face  becoming 
more  and  more  disconsolate,  "  And  five 
thousand  to  you,  mamma,  that  is  nice  !  and 
I  see  nothing  about  me.  You  were  hoax- 
ing after  all,  mammie  dear !  I  am  so 
thankful." 

"  Mollie,  when  you  have  a  little  more 
experience,  you  will  know  that  the  residue 
is  always  at  the  end." 

"Oh,  but  if  it  is  only  the  residue"  — 
she  cried  hopefully. 

"  Only  the  residue !  but  that  is  the 
bulk ! " 

"  Oh  dear ! "  cried  Mollie.  "  I  thought 
the  residue  meant  the  fag  end,  and  the 
bulk  the  capacious  middle,  and " 

"  You  are  incorrigible ! "  said  Lady 
Mary,  drawing  her  chair  from  the  break- 
fast-table, and  warming  her  feet  by  the 
fire.  "Come  and  sit  by  the  fire,  and  if  I 
can  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you.  The  resi- 
due of  your  uncle*s  fortune  amounts  to 


two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  this  is 
left  to  you  absolutely,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion  " 

"  And  that  condition  is  the  impossible 
thing  that  I  can't  believe." 

"  And  that  condition  is,"  went  on  Lady 
Mary,  without  taking  the  smallest  notice 
of  the  interruption,  "that  you  marry  your 
cousin  Stephen  Charles  Algernon  Hough- 
ton." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  name  !  "  cried 
Mollie. 

"And  if  you  refuse  to  marry  him,  or 
marry  any  one  else,  then  all  this  money  is 
to  go  to  a  nasty  hospital.  1  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing! "  cried  Lady  Mary  in  a 
burst  of  indignation. 

"It  is  the  most  abominable,  dreadful, 
wicked,  and  intolerable  will  that  ever  was 
made,"  said  Mollie.  "  And  oh  !  to  think 
that  poor  dear  good  Uncle  George  should 
have  imagined  such  iniquity." 

"  Granted  that  it  is  all  you  say,  Mollie  ! " 
said  her  mother  severely,  "  remember  that 
you  have  got  to  do  it." 

"Mamma!"  cried  Mollie,  in  a  tone  of 
such  amazed  horror  that  Lady  Mary  in 
spite  of  herself  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Oh  Mollie,  Mollie,  of  course  you  must 
—  don't  you  see  it?  You  can't  ruin  this 
poor  young  man's  prospects  —  you  can't 
condemn  him  to  beggary.  1  must  appeal 
to  your  better  side." 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  Mollie,  shutting 
her  ears  with  her  fingers.  "  I  won't  have 
my  better  side  appealed  to!  Yes,  I  will 
though,"  very  suddenly.  "  Of  course  my 
better  side  is  all  for  the  hospital  —  of 
course  I  could  not  think  of  thwarting 
Uncle  George's  philanthropic  intentions, 
certainly  not !  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that, 
mamma." 

"You  are  silly  this  morning,"  said  Lady 
Mary,  "  and  are  taken  bv  surprise  also,  so 
I  will  make  allowances  for  your  silliness. 
Hospital  indeed !  I  never  did  approve  of 
pauperizing  the  people  and " 

"Good-morning,  mamma,"  cried  two 
bright  young  voices,  and  the  two  married 
daughters  came  in  together. 

"  Aggie  wanted  to  go  to  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove's,  and  I  wanted  to  take  her,  so 
I  picked  her  up  in  Brook  Street,  and  we 
have  come  in  on  the  wav*  to  hear  if  you 
have  heard  from  Uncle  Edward." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  have.  Ring 
the  bell,  Mollie,  for  more  coffee.  What 
will  you  have,  dear  ?  " 
I  "I  should  like  something  —  I  am  aw- 
fully hungry,"  said  Meta,  undoing  her  fur 
hat.  "  I  breakfasted  at  half  past  seven 
with  Tom,  who  has  gone  into  HerJord* 
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sh:re  for  a  shoot.  Is  that  muffin?  quick, 
Mollie.  But  how  late  you  are !  What 
time  did  you  go  to  bed  ?  '* 

"Nine  o'clock,"  said  Mollie  absently. 
"  There  is  nowhere  to  go  now,  so  we 
went  to  bed.  Mamma  and  I  are  always 
late  in  the  morning  when  we  go  to  bed 
early." 

**  Oh,  do  be  quiet,"  said  Agnes.  "  You 
do  chatter  so;  and  I  am  dying  to  know 
about  the  will." 

He  has  left  each  of  you  girls " 

What?    Quick,  mamma!" 

"  Five  thousand.'* 

**  Oh  ! "  Meta  jumped  up,  and  executed 
an  ^n\m2LtQd  pas seu/ in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

"  He  is  an  intense  old  brick ! "  she 
cried. 

•*  He  isn't,"  said  Mollie  mournfully. 

*'  He  is,  you  minx.  I  shall  send  Tom  a 
telegram,  1  think,  very  carefully  worded. " 

"  It  is  very  nice,"  said  Aggie,  more  se- 
dately.    "  Go  on,  mamma." 

**  He  leaves  the  big  silver  dinner-service, 
and  all  the  Houghtonleigh  plate  to  vour 
brother  Charles.  It  will  be  very  useful  to 
him  at  Marchlands.  Five  thousand  to 
roe." 

"And  nothing  to  the  Indian  cousin?" 
asked  Meta.     "Every  one   said   that  he 
was  sure  to  have  the  bulk. " 
'  Lady  Mary  glanced  at  Mollie,  who  gave 
a  little*  bound  in  her  chair. 

"  You  talk  about  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand, Meta,"  she  said,  flushing  scarlet. 
*' A  will  is  like  a  merino  sheep  —  all  its 
value  is  in  its  tail." 

"  What  does  the  child  mean  ?  Go  on, 
mamma." 

"The  residue  of  the  property  is  left  to 
Mollie  on  one  condition." 

"Oh!"  cried  both  again,  "my  dear 
Mollie  !  how  magnificent !     How  much  ?  " 

"Two  hundred  thousand." 

"  And  Mollie  is  to  have  it  all  ?  " 

"  Not  a  sixpence,"  said  Mollie  dole- 
fully. "It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  a 
mirage  which  no  earthly  traveller  can 
reach,  an  apple  of  Sodom  which  turns  to 
ashes  at  our  lips.  It  is  all  left  to  found  a 
hospital ! " 

"  Mollie,"  said  her  mother  indignantly, 
••  I  did  not  bring  you  up  to  tell  positive 
black  fibs." 

"  *  A  lie  that  is  half  a  truth,  is  ever  the 
worst  of  lies,'"  said  Mollie,  unable  to  re- 
sist the  quotation. 

"  Oh,  how  you  chatter !  "  said  Agnes. 
"  Do  tell  us  the  whole  thing,  mamma,  and 
don't  let  Mollie  interrupt  every  moment." 
Be  quiet,  Mollie  !    The  money  is  left 
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to  her,  on  condition  that  she  marries  the 
Indian  cousin,  Stephen  Houghton,  and  if 
she  does  not  marry  him  it  is  all  to  go  to 
found  a  hospital." 

"  So  Mollie  is  provided  with  a  fortune 
and  a  husband  without  the  trouble  of 
waiting  for  either,"  said  Meta,  pouring  out 
some  coffee.     "  I  congratulate  you.  Poll." 

"  I  won't  be  congratulated !  There  is 
nothing  to  congratulate  me  about." 

"  My  dear  little  child,"  said  Aggie 
soothingly. 

"  Don't  say  things  now  that  you  will  be 
sorry  for  afterwards.  You  would  not  do 
such  an  immoral  thing  as  deprive  Stephen 
of  his  patrimony." 

"  I  should  do  worse  if  I  were  to  con- 
sent to  marry  the  creature  without  — 
without " 

"Without  what?"  said  her  mother 
coldly. 

"She  means  love,  mamma,"  said  Meta. 
"With  an  utter  disregard  for  the  fact  that 
love  is  an  exploded  idea,  and  that  nothing 
is  of  the  smallest  consequence  except  an 
adequate  settlement." 

"And  a  virtuous  esteem,"  put  in  Aggie. 
"  Don't  be  childish,  Mollie;  you  have  that 
already  for  the  worthy  Stephen,  and  there 
is  always  a  chance  that  such  a  beginning 
may  ripen  into  a  warmer  sentiment." 

"Certainly,  Mollie,"  said  Meta,  whose 
young  husband  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight,  and  stoutly  maintained 
that  she  had  done  likewise.  'Their  love 
affairs  had  been  highly  satisfactory. 

"Well,  what  is  to  be  done?  "said  Ag- 
nes. "There  is  always  a  next  move  to 
everything,  what  is  it  to  be?" 

"  I  really  have  not  had  a  moment  in 
which  to  think,"  said  Lady  Mary  ruefully. 
"  What  with  Mollie's  high-flown  nonsense, 
and  your  talk,  my  dear  girls,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  my  thoughts ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  from  your  Aunt  Jane  I 
have  not  even  opened  yet." 

"Ah,  that  is  sure  to  contain  some  sug- 
gestion of  value,"  cried  Meta.  "Open  it 
at  once,  mamma,  and  let  us  hear  it.  Aunt 
Jennie  is  always  the  cleverest  of  the 
whole  lot." 

Lady  Mary  opened  the  letter,  and  her 
three  daughters  gathered  all  round  to 
read  it  over  her  shoulder,  Meta  holding  a 
corner  of  it  to  bring  it  more  within  the 
vision  of  her  rather  short-sighted  eyes. 
They  read  as  follows :  — 

"  My  dear  Mary,  — 

"  Now  there  must  be  no  nonsense 
about  this  matter.  I  cannot  hear  two 
words  about  it.    Of  course  1  can't  have 
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poor  dear  Johnnie's  son  denuded  of  his 
own  lawful  property  for  the  sake  of  any 
romantic  trash  a  silly  chit  may  take  into 
her  head." 

"  How  you  catch  it,  Poll !  "  said  Meta. 
'*  Sh  —  go  on." 

**  Please  to  impress  this  at  once  upon 
Mollie.  1  expect  her  cousin  here  on 
Tuesday  the  eighteenth  of  next  month ; 
he  will  spend  some  time  with  me,  and 
matters  shall  then  be  Anally  arranged  as 
to  fitting  times  and  seasons." 

**  I  dare  say  !"  said  Mollie  indignantly. 
"Hush— sh!" 

"  So,  dear  Mary,  pack  up  Miss  Mollie 
at  once,  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 
Yf)u  can  go  and  stay  with  Charles  at 
Marchlands,  it  will  do  you  all  good;  and 
I  will  undertake  Moliie*s  affairs.  She 
does  not  leave  this  house  until  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  reasonable 
woman.  As  to  love,  I  do  not  think  any 
daughter  of  yours  could  be  so  irrational 
as  for  one  moment  to  consider  it  worthy 
of  consideration  when  a  plain  duty  is 
involved." 

•*  Oh  yes,  I  see  my  duty,"  said  Mollie 
with  a  jjasp.  **  There  is  such  a  want  of 
hospitals,  and  this  one " 

"  My  dear  Mollie,  what  on  earth  do  you 
mean?"    • 

*'  1  won't  go  to  Aunt  Jennie's." 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  said  her  mother. 

**  Oh  yes,  darling,  of  course  you  will," 
said  her  sisters. 

**  But  I  am  not  going." 

"Mamma,"  said  Meta,  "we  are  going 
to  Marshall  and  Snelgrove*s.  Do  you 
want  anything  for  Mollie  for  this  visit? 
has  she  got  anything  in  the  world  to 
wear?" 

"  I  have  got  all  my  season  gowns." 

"All  Londony,  and  smelling  of  smoke. 
Oh,  please,  mamma,"  cried  Meta,  "let  me 
get  her  one  or  two  really  killing  gets-up. 
Nothing  is  worn  now  but  tailor-made,  and 
she  has  got  such  a  nice,  round,  soft  little 
figure." 

"  Very  well,  only  you  must  let  me  have 
some  little  choice  in  the  matter.  I  should 
like  her  to  look  her  best." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Aggie  significantly. 

"  But  1  won't  look  my  best,  if  you  mean 
that  —  that " 

"  Yes,    that  —  that Come,    Poll. 

be  reasonable,  and  1  will  make  you  a  real 
duck." 

"Turkey   twill   quilted    eider-down,  so 


fitted  for  an  sesthetic  figure  like  mine,** 
said  Mollie  hysterically. 

"The  brougham  is  at  the  door,  my 
ladv." 

"There,  T  must  not  keep  the  horses 
waiting.     Quick,  Mollie,  get  your  hat." 

Mollie  ran  upstairs. 

Lady  Mary  began  giving  hurried  direc- 
tions, and  had  not  finished  before  she 
reappeared. 

"Cloth,  Meta,  mind,  and  made  to  fit 
thoroughly,  and  moderate  buttons  —  yours 
were  too  large ;  and  patterns  for  the  even- 


ing. 


"All  right,  mamma.  Come,  Aggie, 
Marshall  is  selling  off,  and  I  mean  to  buy 
half  the  shop  at  half  price." 


CHAPTER   II. 


"  Prit-ty,  prit-ty  Polly  Ho-opkins, 
How  do  you  do-o  ?  —  How  do  you  do-o  ? 

Ready,  Poll  ?   How  much  longer  do  you 
mean  to  keep  a  fellow  waiting  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  .said  Mollie,  "there  is  Tom 
down-stairs  shrieking  for  me  already,  and 
I  wanted  to  say  so  many  things  about —  " 

"  Mol-lie  !  "  from  below. 

"  You  must  not  keep  him  waiting,  dear, 
when  he  is  ready  to  take  you  to  the  sta- 
tion. I  really  think  you  have  said  all  that 
there  can  be  to  say.  If  you  only  knew 
how  tired  I  am  of  hearing  you  say  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again."   * 

"  But,  mamma,"  cried  Mollie,  tryinji^ 
very  hard  to  suppress  her  tears,  "  I  woo*t 
do  It,  mamma,  you  know." 

"  Mollie ! '» 

She  stamped  her  little  foot. 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  you  will  lose  the 
train.  Give  my  best  love  to  Aunt  Jane, 
and  tell  her  to  write  to  me  at  March- 
lands." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I " 

"  Nonsense,  child,  you  have  got  three 
weeks  to  enjoy  Aunt  Jennie  before  Ste* 
phen  comes,  so  think  no  more  about  it.** 

"  I  shall  come  back  on  the  seventeeDth, 
mamma  ;  that  is  quite  decided." 

"MoMie!  ten-forty!" 

"  My  dear,  do  go.'^ 

"Good-bye,  mamma,  till  the  seven- 
teenth. 1  shall  go  to  Marchlaods  if  yoa 
are  not  here." 

But  Tom  would  wait  no  longer,  he 
dashed  up  the  stairs  five  steps  at  a  time. 

"  You'll  be  late  for  the  train,  you  per- 
verse young  person,  you  I  Now  do 
come." 

.      With  one  more  hasty  kiss  Mollie  ran 
!  down-stairs. 

Meta  was  waiting  to  take  her  to  the 
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station  with  the  four  children  in  the  car- 
riage. Tom  jumped  into  a  hansom  and 
they  were  off. 

"You  look  charming,  my  dear,  quite 
charming!"  said  her  sister.  "If  only 
Stephen " 

"Oh,  iMellie  !'' cried  Mollie  in  an  ago- 
ny. **  If  you  knew  how  like  pins  and 
needles,  and  mustard  and  peppercorns, 
his  horrid  name  is  to  me,  you  would  for- 
bear." 

"  I  forbear,"  she  answered,  laughing. 
**  Here  we  are  at  Paddington,  and  Tom 
gesticulating  frantically." 

"  Bell  rung  !  quick,  quick  !  " 

They  had  to  run  up  the  platform,  as  fast 
as  it  was  possible  to  run,  to  the  carriage 
where  MolUe's  anxious  maid  was  leaning 
out  of  the  window,  white  with  suspense. 

The  train  was  just  starting.  Mollie  put 
out  her  pretty  head. 

"  Good-bye,  Tom ;  tell  Meta  I  won*t  — 
won't " 

**  Retuse  ?  '*  shouted  Tom.  "  That  is 
right,  dear !  that's  right!"  waving  his 
band — and  Mollie  was  borne  off  with  a 
horrible  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  whether 
he  had  only  pretended  to  hear  wrong  or 
not. 

However,  she  settled  down  in  her  cor- 
ner of  tlie  carriage  with  one  of  the  immor- 
tal "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford"  to  read, 
and  was  very  comfortable. 

At  one  o'clock  hunger  overpowered  pru- 
dence, which  would  have  suggested  a  later 
hour  for  luncheon,  and  Mollie  ate  all  her 
sandwiches. 

She  regretted  this  when  five  o'clock  tea- 
time  came  and  passed  —  but  regrets  were 
useless.  Not  until  seven  o'clock  did  she 
reach  her  destination,  and  even  then  there 
were  twenty  minutes  of  warm  brougham 
and  fur  rug  between  her  and  Lady  Jane's 
house,  Holliwell. 

All  things  come  to  an  end.  Just  as 
they  were  arriving  her  maid  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,— 

•*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  but  Sir 
Thomas  gave  me  this  for  you,  and  I  quite 
forgot  it." 

"  This "  was  an  ornamental  box  of 
French  bonbons.  Mollie  was  touched, 
and  said,  "  Dear  old  Tom  ! "  under  her 
breath,  and  wished  she  had  had  them 
sooner  — they  might  have  helped  to  fill 
up  the  gap  at  five  o'clock,  and  now  it  was 
nearly  dinner-time. 

The  carriage  drew  up,  a  hospitable  light 
streamed  from  the  hall  door,  and  in  two 
seconds  Mollie  found  herself  in  the  arms 
of  her  aunt,  in  front  of  a  fire  large  enough 
to  roast  an  ox  whole. 


"  My  dear  child,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  kiss- 
ing her  again  and  again,  *'  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you,  and  you  are  looking  so 
pretty  ! " 

It  was  a  very  proper  boudoir  in  which 
they  met,  the  paper  Morris's  darkest  sage- 
green,  chimneypiece  painted  to  match; 
the  whole  room  full  of  screens,  many  em- 
broidered sunflowers,  many  scanty-leaved 
irises. 

A  large  sofa  was  drawn  up  near  the 
fire,  on  which  lay  Lady  Jane's  only  daugh- 
ter, Gwendoline,  the  owner  of  the  bou- 
doir, and  alas  !  an  invalid.  Had  she  been 
bright  with  health  she  would  have  been  a 
very  pretty  woman ;  as  she  was,  there 
was  something  very  sweet  in  the  delicate 
face. 

"  How  are  you,  Cousin  Gwendoline," 
said  Mollie,  stooping  to  kiss  her  cousin 
affectionately.  **  I  do  so  hope  that  you 
are  better." 

"  I  am  very  well  for  me,"  was  the  cheery 
answer.  "  Are  you  cold,  Mollie?  Mam- 
ma, bring  her  close  to  the  fire." 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  said  Mollie,  who, 
coming  in  from  the  frosty  air,  was  stifiing. 
*■*  I  am  as  warm  as  a  toast  indeed." 

"  How  nice  to  be  quite  warm  in  such 
weather  !  "  said  Gwendoline  with  a  little 
shiver. 

It  was  too  late  for  tea,  so  Mollie  was 
taken  up  to  her  room  to  dress  and  rest 
before  dinner,  and  there  Auntjane  could 
say  nothing  to  her,  because,  her  maid  was 
getting  out  her  things  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  so  Mollie  felt  thankful  that  the  evil 
moment  was  put  off. 

"  Did  you  hear  whether  anybody  was 
staying  here.  Burton  ?  "  she  asked,  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  closed  upon  her  aunt. 

"  Yes,  miss;  your  grandmamma  is  here 
—  no  ladies  but  her  ladyship  —  and  Cap- 
tain Houghton." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mollie.  She  wondered 
who  Captain  Houghton  was,  then  sud- 
denly remembered  with  a  horrible  qualm 
that  some  one  had  once  said  that  Stephen 
was  a  captain. 

"  Impossible,"  she  said  to  herself,  half- 
rising  from  her  chair.  Her  aunt  would 
never  be  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  treach- 
ery as  that !  Her  cheeks  burned  so  much 
at  the  very  idea  that  she  wondered  how 
she  should  ever  get  them  cool  for  dinner. 

Meanwhile  an  odd  conversation  was 
going  on  in  the  drawing-room  down-stairs. 
Gwendoline,  in  her  long  pale  gown,  her 
wraps  of  elaborate  crewel-work,  had  been 
carried  up-stairs;  and  Lady  Jane  in  a 
most  comfortable  and  becoming  peignoir 
of  crimson  plush,  had  taken  her  place  oa 
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the  sofa.  In  front  of  her,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  stood  a  very  tall  and 
very  handsome  specimen  of  the  Houghton 
family.  Lady  Jane  found  herself  in  a 
somewhat  embarrassing  position.  It  had 
never  even  entered  her  head  that  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  would  occur, 
namely,  that  her  favorite  nephew,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  uncle*s  will,  would  immediately 
run  down  to  Holliwell  to  talk  it  over  with 
her.  He  had  arrived  without  warning 
that  afternoon. 

"Oh  Charlie,  Charlie,"  she  said,  "1 
little  thought  that  you  were  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  common  sense." 

**  My  dear  aunt,  I  can*t  for  the  life  of 
me  see  what  common  sense  has  got  to  do 
with  it.  1  am  not  going  to  sell  myself  for 
money." 

"  But  you  see,  there  is  the  poor  child  to 
consider;  one  must  not  be  selfish,  my 
dear  boy.*' 

*'  1  understand  that  she  has  already 
some  small  fortune,"  he  said  hastily. 
*•  And  if,  as  you  say,  she  is  so  pretty,  she 
is  quite  sure  to  marry." 

**  Two  hundred  a  year,"  said  his  aunt. 
"  It  has  sufficed  hitherto  for  her  clothes. 
Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  she  will  marry,  because 
she  is  more  than  pretty,  she  is  quite  love- 
ly. I  think  she  is  far  the  prettiest  of  my 
sister^s  daughters,  and  they  are  all  hand- 
some. Mela  and  Agnes  both  married 
the  very  moment  they  came  out,  and  ex- 
tremely well  too." 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  " 

**  Five  altogether,  Charles  —  Agnes, 
Meta,  Amelia,  Mollie,  and  Algy." 

**  That  makes  six,"  said  he  suspiciously. 

"  I  dare  say,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
who  was  thinking  of  something  else.  But 
the  words  had  hardly  passed  her  lips  be- 
fore a  sudden  idea  came  into  her  head. 
Why  not  make  use  of  this  mistake  ?  Was 
it  not  an  especial  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence? It  was  just  possible  that  by  a 
very  little  dexterity  a  meeting  without 
prejudice  might  be  managed  between  the 
two  perverse  cousins.  She  kept  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  wonderfully. 

**Are  they  dark  or  fair?  I  can't  en- 
dure dark  girls." 

"  I   am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said 

she. 

•*  Ah,  yes,  of  course,  then  Amelia  is 
dark?  —  I  was  sure  of  that.  I  never 
heard  you  rave  about  any  one  fair  yet." 

*•  You  are  more  perverse  than  anybody 
I  ever  met,"  said  his  aunt.  "  Well,  my 
dear,  on  the  eighteenth  of  next  month 
you  will  meet  each  other  here,  and  will  be 
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able  to  judge  for  yourselves.  I  hope  to 
find  you  in  a  better  frame  of  mind.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  evea 
thinking  of  absolutely  cheating  this  poor 
little  girl  out  of  the  fortune  your  poor 
Uncle  George  most  certainly  meant  for 
her." 

"  My  conscience  is  clear,"  he  said 
laughing.  "If  she  had  been  perfectly 
hideous,  this  Amelia  Houghton,  then  in< 
deed  I  might  have  felt  bound,  but  as  it 
is " 

"  My  dear,  money  is  a  very  nice  and 
comfortable  thing,  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
spised." 

"No,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  nobody 
has  a  keener  appreciation  of  that  than 
myself,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  laugli 
and  a  sigh ;  "  I  wish  it  came  into  one*s 
pockets  more  easily." 

"  1  did  not  tell  you  that  little  Mollie 
Houghton  came  to-day,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
rising  and  poking  the  fire.  Charlie  Hough* 
ton  started  violently. 

"  What  ?  but  you  said  the  eighteenth  ? 
You  do  not  mean  to  say  that " 

'*  Mollie,  Mollie,"  said  his  aunt  a  little 
impatiently.  Never  mind  the  eighteenth. 
"This  is  Mollie,  the  little  fair  one.  You 
see,  you  have  been  away  so  lung  that  you 
know  nothing  about  your  cousins  —  this 
is  the  youngest,  she  came  out  last  season." 

"  Lawful  name  Mary,  I  presume.  Pret- 
ty?" 

"  Hum.  But  you  must  judge  for  your* 
self.  She  is  a  good  little  thing,  and  very 
clever  and  quick.  Now,  remember,  I 
must  have  no  Hirting,  it  would  not  be  fair 
before  the  eighteenth." 

"  I  ou;jht  to  have  told  you,  Aunt  Jen* 
nie,"  said  Captain  Houghton,  twisting  his 
moustache,  "  that  I  am  afraid  my  leave 
will  be  up  by  that  time,  and  that  I  shall 
have  to  rejoin." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Aunt  Jennie  as  she 
left  the  room.  Lady  Jane  went  up-stairs 
to  bring  Mollie  down  when  the  gon^^ 
sounded.  She  put  her  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  said,  — 

"  My  dear,  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  you,  but  we  will  put  it  of{  until 
nearer  the  eighteenth,  and  meanwhile 
you  must  make  yourself  as  happy  as  you 
can.  There  is  no  one  here  but  your 
cousin  Charlie  Houghton,  whom  you  do 
not  know  —  one  of  the  Indian  Hough- 
tons,  you  know  —  and  grandmamma." 

.Moliie^s  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of  de- 
light. It  was  all  right  then,  and  the 
dreaded  Captain  Houghton  was  a  Charlie^ 
not  a  Stephen. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Lady  Jane  to 
wear  comfortable  crimson  plush  in  the 
delicious  hour  before  dinner,  when  the 
severest  etiquette  relaxes,  and  the  com- 
fortable reijjns  supreme.  The  next  morn- 
ing all  appeared  in  the  rigorous  mourning 
necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  old  bach- 
elor great-uncle  who  had  made  so  extraor- 
dinary a  will. 

Mollie's  little  black  gown  fitted  her  like 
a  ridin<^-habit,  was  short  and  business- 
like, her  pretty  white  frills  fastened  by  a 
pearl  stud.  "  Nothing  is  worn  in  the 
country  that  is  not  tailor-made,"  Meta  had 
declared,  and  certainly  the  result  was  very 
pretty  and  natty.  Mollie's  hair  was  a 
mass  of  golden  pufBness  on  the  top  of  her 
well-shaped  head,  and  a  great  golden 
knot  behind ;  her  skin  was  like  cream 
and  roses,  her  blue  eyes  dancing  with  light 
and  fun. 

Tom  Grey  called  her  "stunning; "  her 
brother  Algy  pronounced  her  "A  i ;  "  and 
her  more  severe  brother-in-law,  Colonel 
Stewart,  said  that  **she  was  very  like 
Aggie." 

Breakfast  was  a  very  cosy  meal  at  Hoi- 
liwell.  The  papers  and  letters  were  al- 
ways on  a  big  buhl  table  in  the  window, 
and  these  were  opened  without  ceremony 
during  the  process  of  eating.  Moreover, 
the  room  was  full  of  steaming  machinery 
—  a  machine  made  coffee,  a  silver  sauce- 
pan kept  on  boiling  milk,  the  ega;s  had  a 
machine  to  themselves,  another  slowly 
turned  hot  toast  before  the  fire.  Aunt  Jane 
had  a  passion  for  comfortable  machinery. 

Three  letters  and  two  packets  were 
waiting  for  Mollie. 

**My  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane  holding 
up  her  hands,  *'  if  you  are  a  good  corre- 
spondent I  wash  my  hands  of  you." 

'*  Oh  no,  auntie,"  answered  Mollie.  "  If 
on  this  earth  there  is  an  occupation  that 
is  abhorrent  to  my  very  soul,  it  is  letter- 
writing.  These  are  from  mamma,  and 
Meta,  and  Aggie." 

••  All  of  whom  you  left  yesterday." 

**  Yes,  but  they  must  have  haci  an  ob- 
ject in  writing;  they  never  write  without, 
they  hate  it  as  much  as  I  do.  Yes  !  they 
had  an  object  and  a  very  jolly  one,"  she 
exclaimed,  glancing  through  her  letters. 
**  Meta  has  sent  me  a  set  of  Danish  silver 
prnaments,  and  Aggie  an  0I4  silver  belt. 
Oh,  what  ducks  they  are  ! " 

•*  Open  them  quickly,"  said  Aunt  Jen- 
nie, who  loved  pretty  things. 

*•  Will  you  give  me  those  packets,  Char- 
lie ?  "  said  Mollie. 


Both  Captain  Houghton  and  Lady  Jane 
gave  a  little  jump.  Mollie  saw  it,  and 
grew  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
'*  We  are  cousins,"  she  said  a  little  defi- 
antly. **  And  1  always  call  my  cousins  by 
their  Christian  names." 

*'  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Charlie 
hastily.     "  It  is  very  nice  of  you,  Mollie." 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing,"  said  Mollie.  **  You  are  only  a  man, 
and  I  am  a  woman." 

**  I  always  call  my  cousins  by  their 
Christian  names,"  said  Charlie,  cutting 
open  the  strings  of  Mollie's  parcels. 

**  Hoist  with  your  own  petard!"  said 
Lady  Jane,  laughing.  **  Quick,  Mollie,  let 
me  see !  It  seems  to  me  that  Meta  and 
Aggie  are  sisters  worth  having." 

<'  We  all  think  there  is  nobody  like  each 
other  in  the  whole  world," said  Mollie. 

**An  excellent  sentiment  for  home 
use,"  said  Captain  Houghton,  laughing. 

**  How  pretty  they  are  1  how  charm- 
ing ! "  cried  Mollie.  **  Oh  you  dears, 
how  I  wish  I  could  kiss  you ! "  and  she 
blew  two  kisses  away  from  her  finger- 
tips. 

*'  Please  don't  put  them  on,"  said  her 
cousin  hastily. 

"Why  not.^  Of  course  I  shall  put 
them  on." 

"No,  don't!  you  will  only  spoil  the 
effect." 

"  What  effect  ?  Auntie,  fasten  them  for 
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me. 

"  Charlie  is  right,  Mollie,  they  will  look 
best  in  the  evening;  your  gown  is  too 
severe  for  such  trifiing :  those  delicate 
little  silver  chains  are  out  of  character." 

"  Please  keep  them  for  the  evening." 

Mollie  was  very  reluctant  to  obey,  but 
was  just  going  to  yield,  when  she  uttered 
a  little  cry  of  dismay. 

"  Oh  auntie,  what  is  happening  1  Good 
gracious  !  what  is  it?  " 

Something  awful  was  happening  to  the 
coffee  machine  :  it  was  puffing  excitedly, 
heaving  itself  up,  while  convulsive  move- 
ments shook  its  frame. 

"  Heavens  !  Charlie,  do  something  ! 
What  is  the  matter?  Take  off  the  lid. 
Something  is  fatally  wrong." 

But  the  lid  was  only  a  detail,  and  too 
late  to  give  relief  Captain  Houghton 
rushed  round  to  the  other  side. 

"  It  burns  so  awfully,"  he  said,  shaking 
his  fingers,  and  dancing  with  pain. 

"  It  is  no  moment  for  amateurs,"  cried 
Mollie.  "Immediate  professional  advice 
is  absolutely  essential,"  and  she  pulled 
the  bell  frantically. 

"  Why  can't  you  do  something,  Charlie  ? 
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Anything!"  cried  Lady  Jane  with  a  fren- 
zied stamp. 

The  noises  increased  in  violence  every 
moment.  In  desperation  Captain  Hough- 
ton caught  up  a  table  napkin,  threw  it 
round  the  gasping  machine,  and  carrying 
it  out  into  the  passage,  deposited  it  on 
the  floor. 

He  had  scarcely  returned  when  a  loud 
explosion  took  place  outside,  followed  by 
an  ominous  rushing  sound. 

'*It  is  all  over,"  said  he  in  a  funereal 
voice. 

Mollie  sat  down  and  laughed  till  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  face. 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  cried  Aunt 
Jennie.  **  I  wonder  what  was  wrong  with 
the  thing.  What  was  it,  Peters.?"  she 
asked  of  the  butler  when  he  had  reached 
the  scene  of  action.  She  was  of  course 
informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  acci- 
dental shutting  of  an  all-important  though 
minute  safety-valve. 

**  1  knew  it  could  be  nothing  wrong 
with  the  thing  itself,  and  you  really  might 
have  known,"  looking  wrathfully  at  Char- 
lie, who  was  occupied  looking  pitifully  at 
the  burnt  tips  of  his  Angers. 

**  I  am  very  sorry.  Aunt  Jennie,"  he  be- 
gan, but  started  nervously  and  stopped, 
for  a  strange  bubbling  began  on  the  side- 
board. 

Lady  Jane  whisked  the  lid  off  the  silver 
saucepan.  "There  is  nothing  like  pres- 
ence of  mfind,"  she  said  complacently. 
'*And  now  bring  some  fresh  coffee,  and 
let  us  go  on  with  our  breakfasts." 

Mollie  had  to  stop  laughing  as  best  she 
miglit. 

**It  is  a  good  thing  Gwendo  did  not 
come  down  to  breakfast,"  said  Lady  Jane 
presently. 

"  Has  she  a  headache  this  morning.?" 

"  Not  much ;  you  may  go  and  have  a 
chat  on  her  bed  if  you  like,  Mollie,  after 
breakfast.  As  for  you,  Charlie,  you  have 
got  to  earn  your  bread  to-day,  if  you 
please." 

"What  am  I  to  do?  From  breaking 
stones  on  the  road  upward,  I  am  at  your 
service." 

"Shoot  for  the  cook,"  said  Lady  Jane. 
"  It  is  essential,  especially  as  I  am  going  to 
have  a  number  of  people  here  next  week." 

"  What  do  you  want.?" 

"Anything  you  can  get,  biped,  feath- 
ered, and  quadruped  ;  there  are  some  very 
wild  birds  still  to  be  had.  Give  your  own 
orders.  I  told  Peters  you  would  want  the 
keepers  this  morning." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  out  the  very 
whole  day,"  said  Mollie. 


"  Nonsense,  Mollie,  I  won't  have  him 
come  home  till  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to 
shoot  —  the  kitchen  is  desperately  bard 
up." 

"  That  is  the  reason  we  had  that  salmi^ 
said  Charlie.  "  I  never  tasted  such  an- 
cient old  bones  in  all  my  life." 

"  Ungrateful !  Well,  it  rests  with  voor- 
self  whether  you  are  fed  well  or  not.  * 

Mollie  went  up  to  Gwendoline's  room, 
and  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  her 
gentle  cousin. 

When  it  grew  too  dark  to  shoot,  Charlie 
Houghton  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
like  a  man,  and  came  home. 

Now  the  post  went  out  at  six  o'clock  at 
Holliwell  —  a  very  awkward  time  —  and 
Lady  Jane  always  put  off  her  letters  to 
the  very  last,  so  that  five  o'clock  was  not 
the  uninterrupted  hour  that  by  all  rights 
it  should  be. 

Lady  Jane  was  writing  hard  at  the  far 
end  or  the  room  when  Captain  Houghton 
came  in,  and  Mollie  was  sitting  on  a  low 
stool  by  her  cousin's  sofa  learning  to 
make  Chinese  knots  on  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery. 

"  We  will  have  tea  without  waiting  for 
mamma,"  said  Gwendoline.  **And  you 
shall  pour  it  out,  Mollie." 

"What  luck  have  you  had,  Charlie ?*• 
asked  Mollie. 

"  Half  a  brace,"  he  answered. 

"  In  common  English,  one.  What  was 
the  one  ?  animal,  vegetable,  mineral  ?  how 
manv  legs?  how  many  wings?  only  one 
heaci,  it  is  self-evident." 

"What  do  you  say  you  have  shot?" 
cried  Lady  Jane  from  her  writing-table. 

"  Four  and  a  half  brace,  two  hares,  and 
a  cat.  Aunt  Jennie,"  answered  Captain 
Houghton. 

"Why  did  you  kill  the  cat?"  cried 
Mollie  indignantly. 

"Care  killed  the  cat,"  he  answered 
quickly. 

"Yes,  but  why  did  you  shoot  it?  I 
hate  poor  innocent  cats  being  shot  for 
nothing." 

"Sorry    I    mentioned    it,"   answered 
Charlie.    "  It  was  not  at  all  a  nice  puss, 
a  regular  vicious  old  torn  —  just  the  sort 
;  of  grimalkin  that  a  witch  would  have." 

"  Perhaps  some  poor  old  witch  is  noir 
breaking  her  heart  for  the  want  of  it." 

"It  is  bad  enough  that  a  young  witch 
should  be  doing  so,"  said  Charlie. 

"After  that,  Mollie,  you  may  as  well 
give  me  my  tea,"  said  Gwendoline. 

"  Any  message  to  your  mother,  Mol> 
lie  ?  "  asked  Lady  Jane. 

"  Please  say  1  have  half  written  a  long 
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tie,  and  that  I  got  here  safe- 

omment    on    her    letter,  little 

untie,*'    answered    Moliie,   her 

rominjj  pink,  "  certainly  no  com- 

vendo,  buttered  toast,  or  cake, 

id-butter?" 

and-butter,  please.  No,  not  that 

t  underneath  is  the  chosen  of 

ilways  brought  up  to  take  the 
ime,  and  no  choice,"  said  Mol- 

ennie  came  towards  the  table, 
g  Mollie's  last  words,  said  with 

lother  is  a  wise  woman." 
line  went  up  to  her  room  after 
er  Lady  Jane  followed  her. 
i  always  some  anxiety  in  her 
I  this  one  beloved  daughter  who 
ntly  suffering  more  or  less,  and 
brave,  and  good,  and  cheerful, 
fa  was  a  very  centre  of  comfort 
It. 

jnsconced  herself  in  a  very 
chair  with  a  book.  Charlie 
oack  in  another.  It  was  very 
nd  warm,  and  the  lamps  wore 
es  which  gave  a  delicious,  sub- 


an  odd  thing,"  said  Captain 
slowly,  ♦*  how  extraordinarily 
icomes  friends  with  one's  cous- 
ct  one  gets  to  know'  them  di- 
if  one   had   been  intimate  for 

think  I  do,"  answered  Moliie, 
ts  wandering  to  her  own  troub- 

tell  the  honest  truth,  I  have 
antipathy  to   my   cousins  just 

:  ?  "  he  exclaimed  incredulously, 
ed  antipathy." 
ery  unkind  !  " 

;vas  not  thinking  of  you  at  all, 
nown  cousins,  1  have  lots." 
•f  them  my  nearest  relations,  I 
he  said,  rather  stifHy. 
not  the  least  idea  who  your  re- 
,"  she  answered.     **Aunt  Jen- 
ue,  she  only  described  you  as 
Indian  Houghtons." 
;ht  you   knew  Stephen   at   all 

don't;  which  is  Stephen?" 
lie,  her  face  once  more  growing 
"  Stephen  is  an  awful  name  ! " 
the  dearest  old  fellow  in  the 
-y  indignantly.  "  There  never 
Q  old  brick." 


"  I  feel  a  repugnance  to  his  very  name," 
she  answered.  "  Who  is  he  ?  your  brother, 
your  cousin,  your  what  ?  " 

*'  My  uncle,  of  course,  but  he  is  only  ten 
years  older  than  I  am,  and  he  has  been  so 
much  in  England  that  I  made  sure  that 
you  knew  him." 

•*  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know 
him,"  said  Moliie  very  distinctly.  •*  I  am 
quite  certain  that  we  should  not  get  on, 
or  understand  each  other  in  the  very 
least." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  understand 
you,  certainly,"  said  Captain  Houghton 
huffily,  **  he  is  the  most  just,  straightfor- 
ward, best-tempered  fellow  out." 

**  I  can't  endure  the  very  idea  of  him." 

•*  At  all  events,  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  to  put  up  with  him.  Miss  Houghton, 
for  he  is  not  in  England  now." 

•*  You  are  offended  with  me,"  said  Mol- 
iie, suddenly  aware  of  the  enormity  of  her 
tirade. 

"Not  in  the  least,  thank  you,"  he  an- 
swered coolly,  **  I  am  not  Stephen." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  not !  " 

"  I  never  heard  such  prejudice  in  my 
life,"  said  Charlie  excitedly,  rising  to  his 
feet.  **  Here  is  a  fe'low  you  never  heard 
of  or  saw,  one  of  the  best  going,  the  dear- 
est old  chap,  and  you  sit  there  and  abuse 
him  like  a  pickpocket  for  nothing  at  all." 

•*  I  am  accountable  to  no  one  for  my 
likes  and  disUkes,"  said  Moliie  perversely. 

"Then  you  are  horribly  uncharitable.'' 

**  Charlie,"  and  Moliie  sat  with  her 
breath  panting  with  indignation,  "nobody 
ever  said  such  a  thing  to  me  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  Moliie,"  he  said  suddenly,  "you 
are  angry;  I  wish  I  had  not  said  it !  " 

"  I  should  not  mind  if  it  were  not  true," 
she  answered  despondently,  "and  I  won't 
say  it  any  more." 

"That's  right,  dear,  and  now  we'll  be 
comfortable  again.  \Vhy,  we  have  had  a 
regular  shindy." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  cross,"  said  Moliie 
penitently. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Charlie  superbly. 
"We  will  forget  it,  and  you  know  he 
really  is  the  best  old  fellow." 

**  He  is  not,"  cried  Moliie,  with  a  little 
stamp. 

Captain  Houghton  threw  himself  down 
into  his  chair,  took  up  his  newspaper,  and 
buried  himself  in  its  contents.  Moliie  re- 
turned to  her  book,  and  silence  reigned. 

The  dressing-bell  rang.  Moliie  rose 
and  lit  a  candle. 

Just  as  she  was  leaving  the  room.  Cap- 
tain Houghton  followed  her  hastily  to  the 
door,  but  whatever  he  was  going  to  say 
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was  nipped  in  the  bud,  for  an  influx  of 
servants  poured  in  to  arrange  the  rooms 
before  dinner,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  up 
and  dress. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Several  days  passed,  and  the  cousins 
became  (>;reat  friends,  every  day  more  in- 
separable. 

Lady  Jane  watched  the  progress  of 
their  friendship  with  much  amusement, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  slight  trepida- 
tion. 

A  hard  frost  set  in,  so  hard  as  to  prom- 
ise skating  at  no  distant  period,  and  at 
least  once  an  hour  Charlie  and  MoUie, 
one  or  both,  went  off  to  try  the  ice. 

**  I  wonder  you  are  not  bored  here," 
said  Mollie  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  they  stood  by  the  hike  together, 
cautiously  trying  it.  "There  is  nothing 
for  you  to  do;  you  must  be  dull  enough, 
and  you  could  not  have  hoped  reasonably 
for  this  very  premature  frost.  1  suppose 
you  will  be  going  soon." 

"  I  am  going  on  the  seventeenth,"  he 
answered.  "  Not  a  day  later,"  with  un- 
called-for force. 

**  I  am  also  going  on  the  seventeenth," 
she  answered.  "  I  engaged  to  stay  here 
till  then,  and  then  I  shall  join  mamma, 
whether  she  will  or  no.  But  you  have 
not  answered  my  question;  are  you  not 
bored  ? " 

**Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered  fer- 
vently. **  Being  with  you  turns  every- 
thing into  a  pleasure.  1  can't  tell  you 
how  I  like  it.  I  only  wish  I  could  think," 
he  went  on  tenderly,  **  that  you  had  half 
as  much  pleasure  in  being  with  me  as  I 
have  in  even  thinking  of  you." 

The  color  rushed  into  Mollie^s  pretty 
cheeks,  but  she  said  nothing.  Captain 
Houghton  went  on,  speaking  rather  fast, 
and  whisking  the  heads  off  the  thistles. 

**  Everything  that  is  delightful  passes 
away  so  awfully  fast,  the  days  seem  to  fly 
on  wings,  and  if  there  is  anything  disa- 
greeable or  painful  coming,  it  seems  to 
rush  to  meet  you  in  the  most  unfair  man- 
ner." 

"It  does  indeed,"  said  Mollie,  with  a 
little  shiver. 

Captain  Houghton  had  reached  that 
stage  in  which  a  man  feels  a  great  wish 
to  speak  about  himself. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  sympathize  with 
me,  Mollie,"  he  said,  "if  I  were  able  to 
tell  you  any  of  my  anxieties.  I  am  so 
weighted,  so  beset." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mollie  gently, 
laying  a  little  gloved  hand  on  his  arm. 


He  took  it,  and  held  it  in  his,  and  went 
on,  "  I  dare  not  even  allow  myself  to  be 
happy  now,  in  the  present  moment,  be* 
cause  I  am  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a  —  a 
bother  I  cannot  tell  you  about." 

"  I  wish  1  could  help  you,"  said  Mollie 
sweetly. 

"There,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  it.  I  can't  say  what  vou  are,  Mollie ! 
The  ice  won't  bear,  there  s  not  a  chance 
of  it  to-day." 

They  walked  home  very  silently.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  door,  Mollie  glanced 
up  at  him  very  shyly,  but  her  eyes  fell 
again  immediately,  abashed  by  a  look  in 
his  they  had  never  met  before,  telling  a 
new  story.  Mollie  ran  up-stairs  with  ber 
heart  beating  fast. 

"Aunt  Jennie,"  said  Mollie,  one  day 
when  they  were  alone  together,  "  has 
Charlie  any  money  ?  " 

"  Not  a  sixpence,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  1 " 

That  was  all.  Mollie  thought  rather 
ruefully  that  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  build  a  magnificent  bos* 
pital. 

On  the  tenth,  HoUiwell's  hospitable 
walls  were  filled  with  guests. 

"  It  is  unlucky  our  bsing  in  mourning,** 
said  Lady  Jane.  "  We  can't  have  a  regu- 
lar ball,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  could 
be  the  smallest  objection  to  the  young 
people  dancing  in  the  evening  after  dinner 
in  the  morning-room.  The  parquet  is 
excellent,  and  I  can  have  over  a  man  to 
play  the  piano." 

"  Better  fun  than  a  regular  ball,*'  said 
Gwendoline  from  her  sofa.  "  Molliet  did 
mamma  tell  you  that  Tom  and  Meta  are 
coming?" 

"  No ;  how  delightful  1  that  is  nice ! 
What  fun  Meta  will  have,  she  does  so 
like  dancing.  Dear  auntie,  you  always 
think  of  everything  that  is  most  delight* 
ful ! " 

"  Tom  and  Meta  are  going  to  stay  a 
good  long  time,  Mollie,  to  help  me  to  look 
after  you,'*  said  Ladv  Jane  smiling. 

"  I  need  not  go  before  the  seventeenth,** 
said  Mollie  with  forced  calmness.  "  Thea 
I  am  obliged  to  join  mamma." 

"  I  dare  say  I  "  said  her  aunt.  "  No, 
no.  Miss  Mollie,  it  is  all  very  well  to  en* 
joy  yourself,  and  have  as  much  fun  and 
tlirtation  as  you  like,  but  the  real  business 
in  hand  must  not  be  overlooked." 

"  Auntie,  I  am  not  going  to  do  it." 

"  Now,  no  nonsense,  darling  !  Life  is 
made  up  of  reality,  not  romance." 

But  Mollie  had  put  her  fingers  into  her 
ears,  and  nestled  her  head  into  her  attot*s 
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wanted  also  to  hide  her  hot 

d !  if  it  had  seemed  impossible 
rame  to  Holliwell,  it  seemed  a 
lies  more  so  now. 
1  her  husband  arrived  about 
the  same  time  as  other  fresh 
ollie   was   enchanted    to   see 
and  to  pour  out  to  her  all 
of  her  visit.     But  Lady  Jane 
lined'  that    there    should    be 
conferences   before   she   had 
her  niece.     So  she  took  her 
id  would  not  leave  the  room 
found  her  opportunity.     •*  All 
prosperously,  Meta,"  she  said. 
le  might  dy  off  at   a   tangent 
t,  and  so  might  he;  we  must 
wholesome  fear  of  the  eigh- 
)re  their  eyes,  without  a   mo- 
mission." 

but  you  could  have  done  it 
,  auntie.  I  never  was  so 
ny  life.     What  a  play  it  would 

the  dJnoHment  is  satisfacto- 
idy  Jane  with  a  sigh.  **  But  I 
/  such   a  pair  of  spitfires   as 

I  must  positively  go  and   let 
Are  you  tired.-^" 

IS  fresh  as  paint,  and  prepared 

II  night.  Oh  !  Aunt  Jennie," 
ed  in  a  tone  of  agony,  *'  Mol- 
)wn-stairs  again,  and   if  Tom 


ng 


T> 


;ver  forgive  him,"  cried  Lady 
ig  down-slairs.  But  it  was  all 
lie  and  Gwendoline  were  to- 
several  .men  were  grouped 
fire,  among  whom  stood  Sir 
ey,  who,  in  spite  of  his  wife 
1,  looked  one  of  the  youngest 

w    I    do    like    dancing!"  ex- 
>llie  some  hours  later,  as  she 
ie  midst   of  a  waltz  with  her 
tain  Houghton. 
I    for    dancing's    sake?"    he 


deed,  for  what  else's  sake.? 
r  is  only  a  detail.  Besides, 
n  want  to  stand  still.     Shall 

laps  I  am  tired,"  he  said  with- 
"  I  want  to  go  and  sit  down 
rvatory." 
really  ?  " 

11, 1  am  sorry  you  are  tired  so 

e  smell  of  the  flowers." 

s  nothing  much  worth  speak- 


ing of  just  now.     Do  you  like  sensitive 
plants .? " 

u  Why  ?  " 

**  It  is  such  fun  to  touch  them,  and  see 
their  utter  disgust,  the  repugnance  they 
feel  for  one  is  so  admirably  expressed! 
There  is  a  whole  row  of  them  in  here." 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  them  teased,"  said 
Charlie,  as  Mollie  left  his  arm,  and  went 
up  to  them.  "It  is  a  barbarous  amuse- 
ment, and  there  is  that  nice  red  ottoman 
that  looks  so  inviting." 

**  I  don't  like  the  efiFect  of  the  Chinese 
lantern  hanging  over  it." 

**  Nonsense,  Mollie,  nothing  is  unbe* 
coming  to  you.  Do  leave  those  misera- 
ble plants  alone.  I  did  not  know  that 
you  were  born  with  such  a  cruel  disposi- 
tion." 

**  Yes,  I  like  to  torment  things ;  do 
look." 

Her  light  touch  caused  a  large  branch 
of  one  of  the  unhappy  plants  to  faint 
away. 

**  You  should  not  be  such  a  little  bully," 
said  Charlie.  "Do  come  here;  I  do  so 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

"There  is  Meta,"  said  Mollie  gaily. 
"  Do  you  know  her?" 

"  I  took  her  in  to  dinner,"  he  answered 
a  little  sulkily. 

"  Don't  you  think  she  is  quite  charm- 
ing? Are  you  not  sure  that  you  should 
like  all  my  sisters?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said  quickly,  then 
pulled  himself  up;  "but  I  think  Lady 
Grey  quite  charming !  " 

"1  think  you  would  like  all  of  them 
quite  immensely." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  I  " 

Mollie's  blue  eyes  opened  very  wide. 
She  had  not  time  to  answer  before  the 
entrance  of  Meta  and  her  husband. 

"Hullo,  Polly  Hopkins!  idle  here? 
A  thousand  pardons,"  as  his  eye  fell  on 
Captain  Houghton.  "1  thought  my  sis- 
ter-in-law was  alone." 

"1  am  not  idle,"  said  Mollie.  "See 
what  1  have  been  doing,"  pointing  to 
the  row  of  disconsolate,  half-dead-looking 
plants. 

"You  horrid,  unkind  little  thing!  I 
did  not  think  it  was  in  you,"  said  Tom. 
"  Cannot  you  remedy  the  evil  ?  " 

"Humpty  Dumpty,"  said  Meta  sadly, 
"not  all  the  king's  horses,  and  all  the 
king's  men " 

"Oh  !  Tom,"  said  Mollie  eagerly,  "do 
let  us  have  one  turn  —  Captain  Houghton 
is  tired,"  turning  her  pretty  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  compassion,  "and  my 
toes  will  dance  about." 
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"Will  you  have  compassion  on  me. 
Captain  Houghton,  and  let  our  respective 
partners  go  off  together?"  said  Meta, 
smiling.  "You  were  exceedingly  com- 
fortable here." 

And  she  seated  herself  on  the  red  otto- 
man. 

*'  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,"  said 
Charlie.  **  I  don't  know  what  MoUie 
meant  by  saying  so." 

"She  iias  only  had  one  season,"  said 
her  sister  apologetically,  "and  dancing  to 
her  is  unlimited  bliss." 

"  Lady  Grey,"  said  he  suddenly,  "  your 
sister  Amelia,  is  she  —  is  she " 

"  She  is  a  pretty  girl,"  answered  Meta, 
pretending  to  examine  her  fan  carefully. 
"  A  nice,  pretty  little  girl." 

"  Is  she  at  all  —  at  all  like  you,  for  in- 
stance ?  " 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world :  our  color- 
ing is  different,  our  dispositions  totally 
different.  She  is  romantic,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly commonplace,  she  is  very  wrong- 
headed,  and  so  on.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  my  describing  her?  You  will  meet  on 
the  eighteenth." 

He  gave  a  little  jump,  as  if  from  an 
electric  shock. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  said  stiffly, 
"that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  have  that 
honor.  I  am  unfortunately  obliged  to  re- 
join on  the  seventeenth." 

"Oh,  indeed,  that  is  unlucky,"  said 
Meta,  biting  her  lips.  "  I  hoped  that  you 
would  be  staying  on  here  some  little 
time.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  make 
friends  with  one*s  cousins,"  she  added, 
looking  up  at  him  with  something  of  Mol- 
lie*s  irresistible  charm. 

"  It  is  awfully  good  of  you  to  say  so," 
he  said.  "  I  was  only  thinking  to  myself 
the  other  day  how  quickly  cousins  get  to 
know  each  other,  in  a  sort  of  way  that 
strangers  could  not  do  in  three  times  the 
time.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do,  indeed.  I  am  sorry  you  can't 
stay  over  the  eighteenth." 

Charlie  pulled  himself  together,  with 
the  abruptness  of  a  snail  whose  finger-tips 
have  touched  something  unwonted. 

Lady  Grev  rose  to  her  feet ;  she 
coughed,  and  fanned  herself;  in  another 
moment  she  would  perhaps  have  betrayed 
herself,  so  insurmountable  was  the  wish 
to  laugh,  but  the  last  dying  bars  of  the 
waltz  promised  relief. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  ?  "  she  said.  "  The 
dance  is  over." 

They  met  Sir  Thomas  and  Mollie  on 
the  threshold.  "  We  are  going  to  have 
some  tea,  Meta,"  said  the  former,  draw- 


ing his  wife's  little  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  humming  as  they  walked  off, — 

Pollie,  put  the  kettle  on, 
And  we'll  all  have  tea. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  to  have  some  tea,  Mollie  ?  "  said  her 
cousin. 

"  Thanks,  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

"  All  right  ?  "  said  Tom  in  a  low  whis- 
per.    Meta  nodded. 

"  Make  a  joke,  Tom ;  oh,  for  pity*s  sake, 
make  a  joke,  or  I  shall  die  for  waat  of  a 
decent  excuse  to  laugh." 


Froci  The  British  Quarterly  Reriew. 
JOHN    RICHARD   GRE£N. 

BY  EDWARD  A.   FREEMAN. 

A  REMARKABLE  number  of  articles 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals  with 
the  object  of  putting  on  record  some  no* 
tice  or  some  view  of  the  life  of  John 
Richard  Green.  Those  who  knew  him 
from  the  beginning,  who  watched  his  ca* 
reer  before  he  became  famous,  who  knew 
more  than  his  later  acquaintances  could 
know  of  his  many-sided  energy  and  bril* 
liancy,  may  well  be  pleased  to  see  so  manv 
witnesses  to  the  general  interest  which 
their  lost  friend  has  awakened.  Still  the 
tributes  paid  by  those  whose  opportunities 
allowed  them  to  see  only  some  small  part 
of  him  tend  naturally  to  stir  up  those  who 
can  give  a  fuller  witness  to  have  their  saf 
also.  I  might  not  myself  have  been 
tempted  to  write  a  word  if  I  had  not,  in 
reading  several  of  the  articles  bearing  his 
name,  felt  how  small  a  part  of  the  real 
man  his  later  and  younger  London  ac* 
quaintances  could  have  seen.  I  need  not 
criticise  them  at  length.  We  may  will- 
ingly give  a  young  admirer  the  credit  of 
having  done  his  best  according  to  bll 
light;  it  is  less  pleasant  to  see  the  name 
of  our  lost  friend  dragged  into  petty  mat* 
ters  of  personal  controversy.  With  ••  The 
Making  of  England"  beside  us,  in  the 
full  remembrance  of  powers  which  might 
have  outdone  "  The  Making  of  England," 
it  is  annoying  to  see  the  memory  of  its 
author  mixed  up  with  gossip  as  to  what 
form  of  belief  or  unbelief  some  other 
persons  did  or  did  not  secede  to.  Tbo 
masterly  summary  of  Green's  historical 
work  given  by  one  of  his  intellectual  peers 
stands  of  course  on  another  ground  from 
;  either.  Its  author  has  a  right  to  apeak 
I  on  this  matter  or  on  any  other.  But  even 
I  that  eminent  scholar  had  not  knowD  him 
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as  some  of  us  had  known  him.  There 
are  those  to  whom  he  was  something  more 
than  either  the  active  London  clergyman 
or  the  successful  historical  writer.  There 
are  those  who  are  able  to  mark  something 
of  the  growth  of  his  powers  in  days  when 
they  knew  what  was  in  him,  but  when  the 
world  did  not.  They  might  have  held 
their  peace  if  the  name  of  their  departed 
friend  had  not  drawn  to  itself  so  remark- 
able a  share  of  public  attention.  As  it  is, 
they  may  be  excused  if  they  are  tempted 
to  have  their  say  as  well  as  others. 

There  was  probably  no  man  whose 
writings  and  whose  personality  had  a 
closer  connection  with  one  another  than 
those  of  John  Richard  Green.  A  singu- 
lar mixture  of  strength  and  weakness 
distinguished  him ;  but  neither  strength 
.nor  weakness  could  have  been  spared  ; 
both  went  to  make  up  a  character  in 
which  even  the  weaker  elements  became 
a  kind  of  strength.  And  both  his  char- 
acter and  his  writings  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  special  circumstances  of 
his  life.  Nothing  perhaps  tended  more 
to  make  Green  and  his  writings  what  they 
were  than  his  birth  as  an  Oxford  citizen. 
It  told  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  read- 
ers of  his  writings  than  it  did  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  personal  career ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  a  strengthening  and 
ennobling  element.  His  native  city  and 
its  history  were  ever  near  to  his  heart. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  in  the  days 
when  his  mind  and  character  were  form- 
ing were  struck,  and  were  sometimes  an- 
noyed, by  a  kind  of  dislike  which  he  often 
expressed  towards  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. This  is  a  feeling  which  is  certainly 
not  common  among  its  members,  at  any 
rate  not  among  such  members  of  it  as 
Green.  Now  in  this  there  was  something 
of  that  waywardness  and  capriciousness 
which  was  so  apt  to  come  out  in  all  that  he 
did  and  wrote,  something  too  of  that  love 
of  saying  startling  things  in  a  startling 
way  which  was  perhaps  natural  in  one  of 
the  very  best  of  talkers.  Something  again 
might  oe  due  to  what  in  some  respects 
was  an  unlucky  choice  of  a  college. 
Green,  quartered  at  Jesus  College,  was 
like  an  early  Bishop  of  Bangor  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  he  *' agreed  ill  with  the 
Welshmen."  Yet  against  this  may  be  set 
the  fact  that  it  was  at  Jesus  College  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  nearest 
and  most  abiding  friend  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Dawkins.  There  is  something 
strange,  but  at  the  same  time  eminently 
characteristic,  in  Green's  determination 
sot  to  use  the  powers  which  he  knew  were 


his  in  winning  credit  for  a  college  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  But  we  mav 
be  sure  that  be  would  never  have  felt 
himself  quite  at  home  even  in  a  much 
better  chosen  college.  With  all  his  love 
of  antiquity,  the  somewhat  antiquated  life 
and  discipline  of  a  college,  to  many  so 
delightful,  had  for  him  little  charm.  But 
beyond  this,  at  the  very  root,  I  suspect, 
of  the  matter,  was  the  fact  that  for  him 
the  Oxford  to  which  most  men  look  as  the 
type  of  venerable  antiquity  was  but  a  mod- 
ern and  intrusive  element  in  an  older  Ox- 
ford. He  loved  to  go  back  to  the  days 
before  the  comparatively  modern  univer- 
sity had  gradually  crept  into  being  within 
the  walls  of  the  great  meeting-place  of 
English  assemblies  and  English  armies. 
He  loved  to  trace  the  struggles  between 
the  town  and  the  university,  the  tale,  in 
his  eyes,  of  the  process  by  which  the 
older  institution  was  brought  into  some* 
thing  of  bondage  to  the  younger.  His 
feelings  were  everywhere  municipal ;  he 
loved  to  trace  the  same  kind  of  struggle, 
even  where  the  case  was  not  exactly  the 
same.  The  disputes  between  the  burghers 
of  Saint  Edmundsbury  and  the  abbey  had 
the  same  charm  for  him  as  the  disputes 
between  the  burghers  of  Oxford  and  the 
university.  And  yet  in  that  case  the  cir- 
cumstances were  reversed.  The  burghers 
of  Saint  Edmundsbury  could  not  say  that 
the  abbey  at  whose  gate  their  town  had 
grown  up  was  an  intruder  on  their  soil ; 
Green  was  in  everything  municipal,  but 
municipal  according  to  the  oldest  and 
freest  forms  of  municipality  that  he  could 
find.  He  would  talk,  in  the  way  that  he 
alone  could  talk,  of  the  growth  of  civic 
oligarchies  and  the  way  in  which  older 
rights  had  been  swallowed  up.  I  remem- 
ber telling  him,  and  his  admitting  the 
charge,  that  though  he  did  not  greatlv 
love  a  squire  or  a  parson,  he  loved  an  al- 
derman still  less  than  either.  He  was  in- 
deed delighted  when,  in  his  character  of 
an  old  citizen  —  I  should  like  to  say  a  pa- 
trician—  of  Oxford,  he  was  able  to  call 
again  into  being  the  old  Portmanna^emdi, 
which  had  been  forgotten  for  ages.  His 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  university  greatly 
lessened,  if  it  did  not  wholly  die  out,  when, 
in  later  years,  he  found  better  recognition 
from  the  university  and  its  members.  He 
became  examiner  in  the  School  of  Modern 
History,  and  honorary  fellow  of  his  own 
college.  And  it  may  be  that  the  local 
Oxford  element  in  him  became  less  strong 
in  later  years.  But  Green*s  character  and 
writings  will  lack  one  great  source  of  il- 
lustration if  any  one  forgets  that,  though 
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in  due  course  he  became  both  a  London 
clergyman  and  a  brilh'ant  historian,  yet 
before  he  was  either  of  them,  he  was,  and 
he  slill  continued  to  be,  a  born  citizen  of 
Oxford. 

I  wish  specially  to  enlarge  on  this  side 
of  Green's  position,  because  it  had  such  a 
deep  effect  on  his  writings,  and  because  it 
is  a  side  of  him  to  which  I  myself  owe  the 
deepest  oblij^ations.  He  loved  a  town,  its 
life  and  its  history,  wherever  he  could  find 
it.  His  knowled;;e  of  Oxford  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  writings,  and  it  led 
him  to  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  real 
London.  So  it  was  with  other  cities  and 
borou^i^hs.  I  have  heard  him  hold  forth 
with  his  full  force  and  brilliancy  on  va- 
rious points  in  the  municipal  history  of 
Bristol,  above  all  on  one  remarkable  period 
when  the  borough  became  for  a  while 
practically  an  independent  commonwealth. 
Everywhere  it  was  the  town  and  the  town- 
house  that  attracted  him  rather  than  the 
castle  or  the  minster.  He  rather  disliked 
earls,  barons,  bishops,  abbots ;  only,  as  I 
just  before  said,  he  liked  an  alderman  still 
less.  The  earl  or  the  bishop  was  at  the 
worst  an  enemy  from  outside;  the  alder- 
man was  a  traitor  from  within.  His  gift 
of  catching  both  the  leading  features  in 
the  topography  and  in  the  history  of  a 
town  was  wonderful.  Whatever  1  have 
ever  tried  to  do  in  that  way  I  have  learned 
from  him.  I  have  paid  him  my  thanks  for 
this  service  in  more  than  one  shape;  I 
feel  that  they  are  owing  every  time  I  ven- 
ture to  touch  any  matter  of  the  kind. 
But  his  topographical  gift  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  towns.  Physically 
short-sighted  as  he  was,  he  had  a  rare 
power  of  looking  out  over  a  country  and 
grasping  the  main  geographical  features 
which  determined  its  military  and  politi- 
cal history.  Indeed  it  often  struck  me 
that,  with  greater  bodily  strength,  he 
might  have  been  highly  distinguished  in 
the  military  calling;  some  very  famous 
generals  lu^ve  been  very  little  taller.  I  well 
remember  looking  with  him  from  the  hill 
of  Domlront  all  across  Maine  towards 
Anjou.  By  his  help  I  took  in  the  lie  of 
the  land  as  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have 
done  by  mvself.  And  I  was  with  him  also 
at  Chateau  (laillard,  from  which,  so  he 
says  in  his  *'  Short  History,"  he  saw  Run- 
nymede.     I  can  only  say  that  I  did  not. 

Green's  Oxford  birth  had  another  effect 
on  his  writings  of  a  more  amusing  kind. 
I  used  to  tell  him  that,  had  he  chanced  to 
l)c  born  at  Abingdon,  many  pages  of  his 
history  would  have  been  diltcrcnl.  Born 
north  of    the   Thames,  he   was  a  loyal 


Mercian,  and  he  felt  it  a  kind  of  point  of 
honor  to  make  the  best  case  he  could  for 
any  of  his  own  earls.  I  was  in  his  eyes 
somewhat  of  an  apostate,  as  a  Mercian- 
born  who  had  turned  West-Saxon.  It  was 
no  use  to  hint  that  Oxford  was  naturally 
West  Saxon  ground,  and  became  Mercian 
only  through  the  encroachments  of  Ofifa. 
His  allegiance  was  fixed  :  he  held  a  hered- 
itary brief  for  iClfric  and  Eadric. 

All  this,  though  mixed  up  with  some- 
thing of  the  caprice  which  came  out  so 
strongly  both  in  his  actions  and  in  his 
writings,  shows  the  wonderfully  vivid  way 
in  which  history  stood  out  before  him  as  a 
living  thing.  The  gift  had  its  dangers; 
he  was  never,  strictly  speaking,  careless; 
he  could  be  exact  whenever  he  chose; 
but  he  sometimes  sacrificed  exactness  to 
effect.  Both  in  talk  and  writing,  he  was 
not  always  ready  for  that  almost  super- 
human self-sacrifice  which  can  withstand 
the  temptation  to  make  a  good  story 
still  better.  .Sometimes  he  talked  for 
mere  effect,  to  show  how  ingeniously  he 
could  defend  a  paradox.  I  remember  his 
maintaining  that  a  painter  might  rightly 
paint  Frederick  Barbarossa  with  a  blacic 
beard.  He  would  in  this  way  take  a  mis- 
chievous pleasure  in  puzzling  and  start- 
ling  people,  and  the  same  tendency  may 
be  seen  in  his  writings  also.  Yhese 
things  may  be  called  faults ;  and  so  ia 
strictness  they  were ;  and  yet  in  a  way 
they  were  not.  Green,  of  all  men,  was 
one  whom,  both  in  his  works  and  in  real 
life,  one  had  to  take  as  he  was.  And  on 
the  whole  one  could  not  have  wished  him 
to  be  otherwise  than  what  he  was. 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Dawkins  and  my- 
self mi:;ht  claim,  in  different  senses,  to 
be  his  oldest  friends.     We  are  both  of  us 
friends  so  old  that  some  of  his  later  ac- 
quaintances seem  never  to  have  heard  of 
the  years  in  which  we  knew  him  best.  Mv 
remembrances  of  him  are  actually  the  old- 
est;  .Mr.   Dawkins  enjoyed  the   longest 
continuous  acquaintance.     He  was  with 
him,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  undergraduate 
days  at  Oxford,  and  was  also  more  with 
him    than   anvbody  else    in  some   later 
times,  before  I  found  him  out  afresh.     X 
say  found  him  out  afresh,  for  mv  lasting 
friendship  with  him  was  of  later oate  than 
that  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  though    I  can  re- 
member him  as  a  child,  which  Mr.  Daw- 
kins cannot.     He  was  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege .School  at  Oxford,  and  I  well  remem* 
I  ber  the   then    head^master.  Dr.   Millard, 
I  telling  me  that  there  was  a  remarkably 
clever  little  boy  in  the  school  named  John- 
i  ny  Green,  whom  he  would  like  me  to  take 
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iiome  notice  of.  A  very  clever  little  boy 
he  certainly  was,  and  it  was  as  Johnny 
Green  that  I  and  many  others  knew  him 
ever  after.  I  lost  sight  of  him  after  he 
left  school.  I  asked  after  him  once  or 
twice,  but  I  heard  little  more  than  that  he 
had  entered  the  university  and  had  not 
distins:uished  himself.  It  was  not  won- 
derful if  the  clever  little  boy  at  Magdalen 
School  passed  out  of  my  mind  till  I  light- 
ed on  him  again  by  accident.  In  1862,  at 
the  Wellinojton  meeting  of  the  Somerset 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  So 
ciety.  it  was  given  out  that  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Green  would  read  a  paper  on  Dunstan.  I 
had  not  the  faintest  notion  who  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Green  might  be ;  but  1  sat  down 
ready  to  give  his  discourse,  whoever  he 
was,  a  fair  hearing.  I  very  soon  found 
that  the  discourse  was  quite  another  thing 
from  the  usual  "paper"  volunteered  by 
some  local  man  who  has  read  nothing 
written  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
who  has  not  thought  at  all.  The  Rev. 
J.  R.  Green  was  clearly  somebody  who 
had  read  and  thought  not  a  little.'  The 
discourse  grew  on  the  hearer.  The 
knowledge,  the  thought,  the  power  of  put- 
ting things,  were  such  as  one  rarely  comes 
across.  Who  was  this  man,  young  and 
unknown,  who  was  capable  of  such  a 
work?  I  looked  and  thought,  and  it  sud- 
denly flashed  across  my  mind,  **  Why, 
it's  little  Johnny  Green  that  was  at  Mag- 
dalen School."  When  he  had  done,  I 
went  up  and  asked  him  whether  he  was 
not  that  same  Johnny  Green,  and  he  said 
that  he  was.  He  was  then  under  twenty- 
five  ;  so  he  could  not  have  been  long  or- 
dained ;  but  he  was  already  a  clergyman 
in  London.  From  that  time  I  made  it  my 
business  to  blow  his  trumpet  on  every 
opportunity,  and  for  some  years  under 
much  persecution.  My  Green  could  not 
be  worth  thinking  of,  because  he  was  not 
•♦Green  of  Balliol."  I  knew  nothing  of 
••  Green  of  Balliol "  then,  and  not  much  at 
any  time  ;  but,  from  all  that  1  have  heard 
of  him,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  have 
been  thought  that  the  merits  of  two  men, 
each  admirable  in  his  own  way,  must 
needs  interfere  with  one  another.  The 
world  was  surely  big  enough  to  hold  both 
Greens,  and  it  might  be  sensible  enough 
to  admire  both.  In  the  end  the  world 
came  round  to  my  way  of  thinking ;  but  I 
had  first  to  go  through  the  scorn  which  is 
ever  the  lot  of  him  who  sees  a  thing  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  not 
been  the  only  time.  I  had  to  do  pretty 
nearly  the  same  work  with  a  yet  greater 
name.     But  that  was  simply  the   uphill 


work  which  must  be  in  such  cases.  By 
some  odd  chance  there  was  not  a  *'  Stubbs 
of  Balliol." 

The  paper  on  Dunstan,  a  noble  defence 
of  a  noble  and  basely  slandered  man,  I 
read  over  again  not  long  ago.  If  I  say 
that  Green  never  surpassed  it,  1  mean 
merely  to  show  how  early  he  reached  the 
fulness  of  his  powers.  It  was  one  youth- 
ful work  out  of  several.  He  gave  us  in 
Somerset  another  essay  equally  excellent 
on  the  relations  between  Earl  Harold 
and  Bishop  Gisa,  again  bringing  truth  to 
light  out  of  a  mass  of  old-standing  confu- 
sion and  calumny.  These  were  critical 
papers,  in  which  all  the  authorities  on  a 
particular  matter  were  thoroughly  sifted 
and  weighed.  This  was  a  kind  of  work 
for  which  his  better-known  productions 
gave  but  little  opportunity,  the  "  Short 
History  "  least  of  all.  The  constant  bril- 
liancy, the  frequent  caprice,  the  occa- 
sional carelessness,  of  that  remarkable 
book,  made  some  people  doubt  whether 
Green  really  knew  his  authorities  or  was 
capable  of  solid  historical  criticism.  He 
was  certainly  capable  of  it  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree  at  the  an:e  of  twenty- 
five.  It  may  be  that  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing in  another  style  lessened  his  power. 
In  "The  Making  of  England"  and  in 
some  of  his  other  later  writings  there  is 
no  lack  of  real  and  .solid  work.  But  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  anything  quite 
equal  to  these  efforts  of  his  very  young- 
est days,  when  his  name  was  wholly  un- 
known. 

Green's  presence  at  Wellington  was 
owing  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  and  it  is  one 
of  many  things  for  which  I  owe  Mr. 
Dawkins  deep  thanks.  His  own  acquain- 
tance I  had  made  earlier  in  the  same 
year  1862,  when  he  was  exploring  the 
hyaenas'  den  at  Wookey  Hole.  He  was 
still  younger  than  his  friend ;  each  was 
laying  the  foundation  —  Green  something 
more  than  the  foundation  —  of  what  he 
was  to  be.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a 
contemporary  of  the  two  astonished  the 
world  with  the  memorable  prize  essay 
which  grew  into  the  more  memorable  vol- 
ume on  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
Green,  Dawkins,  Bryce  — it  is  something 
to  have  known  such  men,  friends  of  my 
own  and  of  one  another,  in  days  when  the 
world  did  not  know  them.  But  this  was 
truer  in  Green's  case  than  in  those  of 
either  of  the  other  two.  Mr.  Bryce's 
university  career  was  unusually  briUiant; 
that  of  Mr.  Dawkins  was  as  brilliant  as 
the  narrow  range  of  his  own  department 
would  then  allow.     But  Green  was  abso- 
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lutely  unknown.  It  was  a  London  cu- 
rate, to  whose  name  there  were  no  stars 
in  the  Oxford  kalendar,  whom  I  learned 
to  look  on  in  [862,  and  whom  the  world  in 
general  learned  to  look  on  a  {j^ood  many 
years  later,  as  one  of  the  masters  of  his- 
torical writing. 

Green's  appearances  at  our  local  society 
in  Somerset  made  him  well  known  to 
many  in  that  district  Ijefore  his  g;cneral 
reputation  bes:an.  At  the  meetin*;  which 
was  held  at  Wells  in  1863,  when  Profes- 
sor Willis  expounded  the  cathedral  a  seC' 
ond  time.  Green  first  made  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Stubbs,  not  yet  professor  and 
only  bet^inning  to  be  known.  Both  of 
them  were  guests  of  mine,  as  Green  was 
often  afterwards.  Green  also  showed 
himself  at  several  meetings  of  the  Archce- 
ological  Institute.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  that  which  was  held  in  London  in 
1866,  and  his  striking  paper  on  the  part 
taken  by  London  in  the  election  of  Ste- 
phen was  [xjblished  in  the  volume  called 
"  Old  London,'*  along  with  a  worthy  fel- 
low in  Mr.  Clark's  discourse  on  the 
Tower.  Dr.  Guest  also  gave  his  dis- 
course on  the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plau- 
tins,  fixing  the  origin  of  London.  Green 
was  also  at  the  meeting  at  Bury  Saint 
Edmunds.  I  was  not  myself  there,  but 
I  heard  much,  both  at  the  time  and  after, 
of  his  discourse,  on  the  relations  between 
the  town  and  the  abbey,  a  subject  thor- 
oughly to  his  heart,  and  which  appeared 
afterwards  under  the  name  of "  Abbot  and 
Town."  And  I  specially  remember  hear- 
ing of  another  discourse  of  his  at  which 
also  I  was  not  present.  This  was  a 
speech  at  a  local  meeting  at  Lincoln, 
made,  I  believe,  altogether  without  prep- 
aration, on  the  battle  fought  under  the 
walls  of  that  city  in  Stephen's  day.  By 
those  who  hearcf  it  it  was  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  efforts,  and 
I  can  well  understand  the  thrilling  life 
which  he  would  throw  into  his  picture  of 
one  of  the  most  stirring  battles  in  history. 

The  two  discourses  on  the  history  of 
Stephen  would  doubtless,  if  Green  had 
ever  finished  his  **  History  of  the  An- 
gevin Kings,"  have  been  worked  into 
some  of  the  noblest  of  its  pages.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  he 
was  musing  over  that  design,  and  actu- 
ally writing  detached  passages.  Some 
of  these  1  remember  his  reading  to  me, 
specially  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  loss 
of  the  *'  White  Ship.'*  1  could  almost 
wish  that  he  had  stuck  to  that  design, 
and  had  not  taken  to  anything  else.  To 
the  world  in  general  his  **  Short  History  *' 


was  naturally  more  taking  than  the  '*  Aih 
gevin  Kings'*  would  have  been;  but  no 
subject  could  have  better  brought  out  all 
the  sides  of  the  writer.  "  The  Makinj;  of 
England"  has  many  and  great  merits, 
and  it  proved  Green  to  be  what  some 
had  always  known  him  to  be,  but  which 
some,  not  unnaturally,  could  hardly  bring 
themselves  to  think  him,  a  man  of  real 
historical  research,  and  not  the  mere 
teller  of  a  pretty  story.  Yet  1  caunot 
help  thinking  that  the  kind  of  research 
needed  for  the  "Angevin  Kings"  would 
have  better  suited  Green's  genius  than 
that  which  he  needed  for  the  "  Making." 
I  may  put  my  own  feeling  into  thia 
shape :  I  was  surprised  to  find  "  The 
Making  of  England  "  so  good  as  it  was  ;  I 
should  have  been  surprised  if  a  **  His- 
tory of  the  Angevin  Kings  "  by  the  same 
hand  had  fallen  short  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard  of  merit.  His  wonderful 
geographical  instinct,  his  deep  sympathy 

:  with  religious  movements  in  whatever  di- 
rection, stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
*'  Making."    But  the  "  Making,"  as  dealing 

'  with  the  beginnings  of  a  people,  and  of 
a  people  in  a  special  position  which  needs 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  position  of  its 
fellows,  called  for  powers  in  which  Green 
was  less  strong  than  in  some  others.  His 
grasp  of  oecumenical  history  strengthened 
and  widened  as  he  went  on  ;  but  I  should 
at  no  time  call  it  one  of  his  strong  points. 
In  language  he  was  decidedly  weak;  in 
the  early  history  of  institutions,  the  lore 
of  a  Waitz  and  a  Maine,  though  much 
stronger,  he  was  not  at  his  strongest.  I 
was,  as  I  just  now  said,  surprised  at  the 
way  in  which  many  of  these  difficulties 
were  overcome,  surprised  to  find  "The 
.Making  of  England,'*  not  only  so  bril- 
liant—  that  one  knew  that  it  must  be  — 
but  so  generally  critical  and  trustworthy 
as  it  certainly  is.  Still  I  think  that  be 
was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  a  somewhat 
later  lime  than  with  the  very  first  days  of 
a  people.  The  Angevin  kings  made  a 
subject  which  would  have  exactly  suited 

I  him,  one  which  would  have  drawn  forth 

1  all   his  powers   in   the   highest  degree. 

:  None  is  fuller  of  combined  interest,  per^ 
sonal,  political,  ecclesiastical.  None  if 
richer  in  picturesque  incident.  The  do- 
minion which  spread  from  the  Orkoeyi 
to  the  Pyrenees,  the  warfare  which 
spread  from  Ireland  to  Palestine,  would 
have  called  forth  many  a  brilliant  appli- 
cation of  his  geographical  and  topograph- 

!  ical  powers.    Of  many  of  the  great  men 

I  of  that  great  time  Dr.  Stubbs  has  paint- 
;  ed  the  pictures  with  a  master's  hand;  but 
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he  has  not  painted  the  pictures  of  all, 
and  he  has  not  told  the  story  of  any. 
The  k\nz  who  restored  order  after  the 
anarchv;  the  kin^  who,  born  in  his  own 
Oxforci,  yet  assqredly  not  of  Oxford  or  of 
l!lna:Iand,  went  forth  to  amaze  the  world 
at  Acre,  at  Ra^^usa,  and  at  Chaluz;  the 
kin^  who,  in  losing  Normandy,  ac:ain 
made  England;  the  earls  and  bishops 
who  surrounded  them;  the  wars,  the 
councils,  the  charters  granted  and  broken, 
—  all  these  would  have  made  a  story  after 
Green's  own  heart,  and  to  which  no  man 
could  have  done  better  justice  than  he 
could.  Above  all,  we  might  have  had  the 
tale  of  the  zealous  chancellor  unluckily 
turned  into  a  zealous  archbishop,  told,  as 
it  has  not  been  told  yet,  with  combined 
knowledge,  sympathy,  and  love  of  truth.* 
And  the  hand  that  told  the  tale  of  Oxford 
and  Bristol  and  Saint  Edmundsbury  might 
also  have  told  some  stirring  pages  of  the 
tale  of  Saint  Alban's  with  the  insight  of 
true  genius,  the  light  of  true  descriptive 
power,  and  yet  without  the  perversion  of 
the  smallest  fact  or  the  falsification  of  the 
smallest  reference. 

The  contemplated  history  of  the  Ange- 
vin kings  has  perhaps  dwelled  specially 
in  my  mind  on  account  of  the  journeys 
which  Green  and  I  took  together  in  some 
of  the  lands  which  would  have  held  an 
important  place  in  his  story.  I  had  al- 
ready had  the  advantage  of  visiting  with 
him  some  of  the  places  in  England  which 
were  of  most  importance  in  my  own.  I 
was  with  him  at  Stamfordbridge,  at  Wal- 
tham,  on  the  hill  of  Senlac  itself,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  gained  much  from 
his  companionship.  But  I  have  even 
more  pleasant  memories  of  the  days  when 
I  first  introduced  him  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  when  I  went  with  him  to  many 
places  which  fill  a  place  in  my  own  story, 
and  which  would  have  filled  a  place  in  his 
also.  Neither  he  nor  I  began  Continental 
travel  very  early  in  life;  he  never  set  foot 
out  of  England  till  May,  1867,  when  he 
was  in  his  thirtieth  vear.  He  was  to  have 
joined  me  at  Cherbourg,  but  by  an  acci- 
dent he  did  not  come  till  a  few  days  later, 
when  I  was  at  Caen.     How  he  got  there 

*  I  cannot  help  adding  a  grotesque  story  which  may 
possibly  have  gained  a  httle  in  the  hands  of  the  teller. 
In  Green's  hands  at  least  such  stories  never  lost.  He 
was  a%ked  to  give  a  lecture  at  some  place  in  Kent,  I 
think  at  Heme  Bay.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  local! 
hero  of  Canterbury.  He  went  through  the  whole  story 
of  Thomas  from  the  birth  to  the  martyrdom,  but  he 
spoke  of  him  throughout  by  his  true  historical  name  of 
**  Thomas  of  London.'*  When  he  had  done,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish  came  up  and  asked  him :  "  But  I 
thought  yott  were  going  to  tell  us  something  about 
Thomas  k  Becket." 


I  could  not  exactly  make  out ;  though  he 
had  read  a  good  deal  of  French,  he  could 
not  speak  it  or  understand  it  when  spok- 
en ;  and  he  never  became  a  fluent  speaker 
either  in  that  or  in  any  other  foreign  lan- 
guage. However  he  did  come,  but  I  had 
to  speak  for  him  for  some  while.*  How 
well  I  remember  taking  him  in  the  even- 
ing to  Saint  Stephen's,  and  not  letting 
him  look  up  till  I  had  brought  him  to  the 
spot  where  once  lay  William  the  Great. 
That  was  indeed  a  good  beginning  of  our 
common  journeyings.  I  took  him  another 
day  to  Bayeux  with  its  tapestry  and  its 
cathedral  full  of  memories  of  Odo  and 
Henrj'  the  First.  Another  day  we  studied 
the  fight  of  Val-^s-dunes  on  the  spot; 
another  took  us  to  Seez  and  Alengon,  to 
us  then  mainly  the  scene  of  the  fierce 
vengeance  taken  by  the  tanner's  grand- 
son. Almost  more  memorable  was  a  day 
on  which  we  went  to  Brionne,  and  thence 
over  the  wooded  hill  to  Bee  Herlouin. 
Then  we  went  to  Rouen,  and  to  the  Con- 
queror's death-place  at  Saint  Gervase,  to 
Ch^t^au  Gaillard  —  whence,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, he  saw  Runnymede  —  to  Li- 
ons-le-for^t,  death-place  of  Henry  the 
First,  to  Mortemer,  memorable  in  the 
Conqueror's  wars ;  to  Gournay,  Saint  Ger- 
mer,  and  back  through  Picardy  by  the 
accustomed  stopping-places  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  —  new  to  him,  but  not  to 
me  —  together  with  what  was  then  new  to 
both  of  us,  the  Conqueror's  starting-place 
at  Saint  Valery.  This  journey  had  per- 
haps more  directly  to  do  with  my  studies 
than  with  his.  Our  ramble  of  the  next 
year  was  of  even  greater  interest,  as 
bringing  us  across  many  of  the  places 
which  to  him  were  special  places  of  pil- 
grimage. This  time,  after  one  day's  stay 
at  Rouen,  we  went  to  Paris,  a  city  more 
to  his  taste  than  to  mine.  There  we 
plunged,  so  to  speak,  into  the  thick  of  his 
story,  taking  in  not  a  little  that  belonged 
to  mine  too.  Then  I  first  saw,  in  his 
company,  Chartres,  to  him  largely  the 
city  of  endless  counts,  Thibauds  and  Ste- 

*  Afterwards  he  had  sometimes  to  speak  for  himself. 
I  remember  a  Norman  priest  getting  into  somewhat  of 
a  theological  dispute  with  him.  The  Norman  main- 
tained that  Green  was  "  M^tbodiste  Evang^lique." 
Green  said  he  was  not,  but  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  the  priest  insisted  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  **  M^thoaiste  Evangel ique.'* 
He  had  been  to  Paris  at  the  Great  Exhibition ;  he  had 
there  seen  an  English  church,  and. it  was  "  M6thodiste 
Evang^lique."  Green  had  not  mastered  French  enough 
to  draw  minute  distinctions  on  points  of  divinity  and 
Church  government,  and  the  curi  was  left  in  his  belief. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  given  him  more  help  than  I 
did ;  possibly  I  paid  the  penalty  when  the  harder  task 
was  laid  on  me  —  on  the  slope  of  the  Larissa  of  Argos 
—  of  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Greek. 
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phens,  and  the  noblest  city  of  northern 
Gaul,  Le  Mans  itself,  on  its  hill  above  its 
river.  Here,  in  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
the  Second,  the  historian  of  the  Angevin 
kino:s  was  indeed  at  home.  So  he  was  in 
black  Angers,  cradle  of  the  house,  at 
Tours,  in  the  walk  by  the  river-side  to 
Marmoutiers,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  on 
another  day  by  the  rushing  Loire,  which 
took  us  from  Tours,  by  Chinon  and  Fon- 
tcvrault,  to  Saumur.  Let  no  one  think 
that  at  Chinon  we  forgot  the  Maid ;  but 
in  Green's  company  the  first  memory  was 
that  of  the  "  conquered  king,"  who  turned 
away  thither  to  die  when  the  name  of  John 
was  amon*j  the  traitors,  and  when  his  own 
'Le  Mans  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
enemy.  The  sight  of  Fontevrault  stirred 
him  up  to  not  a  few  thoughts.  There 
were  his  own  Angevins  in  their  own  place, 
and  the  sight  of  them  led  to  not  a  few 
gibes,  in  speech  and  print,  at  the  folly  of 
those  who  would  carrv  off  counts  and 
countesses  of  Anjou  from  their  native 
home,  because  forsooth  they  chanced  to  be 
also  kings  and  queens  of  England.  Here 
Green  was  on  his  special  ground ;  in  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  at  Dol  and  Dinan, 
Saint  Michael's  Mount  and  Avranches, 
Mortain  and  Domfront,  Caen  once  more, 
I  was  rather  on  mine.  But  in  either  case 
it  was  a  wonderful  process  to  go  through 
such  places  with  such  a  man,  each  of  us 
studying  for  his  own  ends,  ends  which 
had  so  much  in  common.  It  was  mutual 
learning  and  teaching  at  every  step;  and 
I  am  sure  that  not  a  few  passages  of  my 
own  history  have  gained  not  a  little  from 
being  designed  —  in  some  cases  for  being 
actually  written  —  in  the  course  of  jour- 
neys in  Green's  company  to  the  places  of 
which  they  speak. 

But,  if  I  introduced  Green  to  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe,  he  fully  repaid  the  ser- 
vice by  introducing  me  to  the  southern 
parts  of  that  continent.  \i  in  1S67  I  took 
him  to  Normandy,  in  1871  he  took  me  to 
Italy.  By  that  time  he  was  not  quite  the 
man  he  had  been.  When  he  was  with  me 
in  Normandy  and  Anjou,  he  was  still  a 
London  clergyman  in  active  work.  To 
some  who  have  written  of  him  this  was 
his  primary  aspect;  to  me  of  course  it  is 
secondary.  But  he  used  to  tell  me  a 
great  deal  about  his  clerical  work,  espe- 
cially his  labors  in  the  time  of  the  cholera. 
I  spent  some  days  with  him  at  his  Step- 
ney vicarage,  and  so  saw  some  parts  of 
London  which  I  otherwise  never  might 
have  seen.  But  his  whole  life  there,  and 
cverytliing  to  do  with  it,  was  so  unlike 
anything  to  which  1  was  used  that  I  could 


only  admire  in  a  very  blind  way.  A  coun- 
try parish  I  could  have  understood  ;  Saint 
Philip's  Stepney  was  ever  mysterious. 
But  I  know  that  it  was  hard  and  zealous 
discharge  of  duty  which  did  much  to 
break  him  down,  and  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  my  Norman  and  Anjevin 
companion  of  1807  and  1868,  and  my  Ital- 
ian companion  of  1871.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  had  at  that  time  given  up  his 
parish  ;  but  I  think  he  must  have  done  so. 
Certainly  his  visits  to  Italy  for  the  sake 
of  health  had  begun.  He  had  spent  the 
winter  of  1870-1871  on  the  Riviera,  and 
in  1S71  1  left  him  at  Pisa  to  go  again  on 
the  same  errand.  I  remember  his  vivid 
description  of  his  return  to  England  early 
in  1871.  He  then  saw  a  bit  of  history 
with  his  own  eyes.  The  siege  of  Paris, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Commune,  was 
going  on.  There  was  of  course  no  goings 
through  the  leaguered  city;  but  the  his- 
torian of  so  much  warfare  —  though  ia 
one  way  of  as  little  as  he  could  —  came  in 
for  a  kind  of  Pisgah  view  of  the  bom- 
bardment. 

A  first  iourney  to  Italy  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  make  it  in 
company  with  such  a  man  as  Green.  Yet 
it  had  not  quite  the  freshness  of  our  Nor- 
man and  Angevin  journeys.  Perhaps  it 
was  partly  because  then  I  was  leadin;^ 
him,  while  in  Italy  he  was  leading  me. 
The  special  charm  of  the  earlier  journeys 
was  to  see  the  effects  of  such  objects  as 
we  saw,  when  seen  for  the  first  time  by  a 
man  of  Green's  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge. This  charm  was  of  course  lackin«^ 
in  a  land  which  he  knew  already  and  in 
which  he  taught  me.  Again,  though  in 
Italy  we  were  studying  and  learning  at 
every  step,  we  were  not,  as  we  had  been 
in  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  study- 
ing and  learning  for  what  has  been  the 
main  work  of  my  life,  and  what  I  had 
hoped  would  be  the  main  work  of  his. 
Still  it  was  delightful  to  be  with  him  ;  it 
was  delightful  to  listen  and  to  learn  from 
him.  And  none  the  less  so  because  our 
tastes  and  objects  were  not  exactly  the 
same.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  were 
(ireen's  primary  objects  in  Italy.  Here 
was  municipality  on  its  grandest  scale. 
Never  was  he  so  thoroughly  at  home  as  in 
the  stately  town-house  of  an  Italian  city. 
But  he  had  a  mind  for  other  things  also. 
If  1  had  not  learned  it  in  any  other  way, 
I  should  have  learned  from  him  that  Ven- 
ice is  essentially*  a  city  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  And  it  was  something  to  go 
'  with  him  to  Murano  and  Torcello,  to 
Verona  and  Padua;  but  above  all,  one  of 
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the  great  days  of  one's  life  was  the  day 
when  I  first  went  to  Ravenna  with  such  a 
companion.  There  he  was  wholly  within 
my  range  of  subjects,  with  little  that  bore 
on  his  own.  But  he  entered  into  every- 
thing with  all  the  fulness  of  his  powers. 
Before  all  things,  it  was  the  Arian  side  of 
Ravenna  that  attracted  him.  And  well  I 
remember  how  we  stood  side  by  side  be 
fore  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Seventh  in  the 
Holy  Field  of  Pisa. 

Green's  visits  to  Italy  had  a  great  effect 
on  his  mind  in  several  ways.  In  some 
ways  they  opened  and  enlarged  his 
thoughts.  It  was  perhaps  part  of  his 
anti-academical  feeling  at  Oxford  that  for 
a  long  time  he  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of 
dislike  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  "clas- 
sical "  studies.  Of  course  any  man  who 
takes  an  enlarged  view  of  things  will  nat- 
urally kick  at  the  absurd  isolation  in  which 
scholars  of  the  narrower  kind  would  shut 
up  certain  arbitrarily  chosen  centuries 
of  the  long  and  still  unfinished  history  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Green  had  too  strong 
and  too  clear  a  mind  to  be  likely  to  run 
after  this  kind  of  folly.  It  was  perhaps 
an  understanding  of  its  folly  which  sent 
him  too  far  the  other  way.  At  one  time 
he  certainly  undervalued  those  periods  of 
Greek  and  Italian  history  and  literature, 
periods  than  which  none  can  be  more  im- 
portant if  they  are  only  put  in  their  true 
relation  to  other  periods.  And  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  ever  valued  them  quite  so 
much  as  they  deserve.  But  his  Italian 
sojourns  did  him  good  in  this  respect ; 
they  helped  to  widen  his  view  at  one  end, 
just  as  some  people  need  to  have  their 
view  widened  at  the  other  end.  He  never 
became  what  is  called  "a  classical  schol- 
ar "  or  a  "classical''  enthusiast.  But  I 
remember  being  a  good  deal, amazed  at 
finding  him  appear  in  the  Saturday  Re» 
view  as  a  student  and  commentator  on 
Virgil.  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  to  find  him  busy  with  Polybius 
or  Procopius.  But  it  was  again  to  find 
him  adding  something  earlier  to  his  med- 
ieval and  modern  range.  And  this  was 
the  distinct  result  of  his  Italian  sojourn. 
What  might  not  a  Greek  or  a  Dalmatian 
sojourn  have  done  for  him  ? 

From  another  point  of  view,  his  Italian 
travels  and  studies  had  an  effect  which 
was  hardly  so  wholesome.  His  love  for 
Italy  was  enthusiastic;  he  was  always  de- 
lighted to  find  himself  on  what  he  called 
•*  the  right  side  of  the  Alps."  It  was  not 
merely  that  that  side  of  them  better  suited 
his  failing  health ;  he  was  really  more  at 
home  there;    bis    nature  was    southern 


rather  than  Teutonic.  His  delight  in 
Italy  led  him  rather  to  despise  English 
things  and  Teutonic  things  in  general. 
Though  he  came  back  to  English  studies, 
I  doubt  whether  he  ever,  after  crossing 
the  Alps,  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to  them 
in  the  way  that  he  did  when  he  talked 
about  Dunstan  at  Wellington.  If  he 
looked  on  me  as  a  wanderer  from  the 
specially  Mercian  fold,  I  came  to  look  on 
him  as  a  wanderer  from  the  wider  English 
and  from  the  still  wider  Teutonic  fold. 
Yet  it  so  happened  that  I  saw  some  of 
the  most  famous  German  cities  for  the 
first  time  in  his  company.  On  our  way  to 
Italy  in  1871  we  passed  by —  I  trace  them 
in  an  order  opposite  to  that  of  our  course 
—  Innsbruck,  Wiirzburg,  Mainz,  Colonia 
Agrippina  itself.  But  1  doubt  if  any  of 
them  stirred  him  up  so  much  as  Italian 
cities  of  less  fame.  In  northern  Germany 
I  never  was  with  him.  A  journey  whicn 
we  once  planned  to  the  oldest  England 
never  came  off. 

I  have  referred  to  his  contributions  to 
the  Saturday  Review,  I  forget  exactly 
when  they  began  or  when  they  ended  : 
they  were  certainly  in  full  force  at  the 
time  of  our  journey  in  1868.  He  used  to 
say  merrily  that  he  wrote  three  kinds  of 
articles  in  that  paper.  There  were  his- 
torical and  topographical  articles,  which 
he  said  were  attributed  to  me.  There 
were  light  social  articles,  which  he  said 
were  attributed  to  a  lady  of  high  rank  who 
was  believed  to  write  in  the  paper.  There 
were  articles  on  matters  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  London,  which  he  said  were  not 
attributed  to  anybody,  because  nobody 
read  them.  Of  this  last  class  I  can  say 
nothing,  save  that  they  seemed  to  be  writ- 
ten with  knowledge  and  earnestness.  The 
second  class  I  sometimes  regretted  ;  they 
often,  to  my  taste  at  least,  showed  a  flip- 
pancy which  was  unworthy  of  him.  In 
them  he  sometimes  fell  into  the  small 
tricks  of  a  style  of  writers  immeasurably 
beneath  him.  But,  if  any  one  did  attrib- 
ute the  articles  of  the  first  class  to  me, 
he  certainly  did  me  great  honor.  In  a 
middle  —  as  we  used  to  call  it  —  of  that 
kind.  Green  was  at  his  very  best.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  than  he  was  when 
dealing  with  such  a  subject  as  the  tombs 
at  Fontevrault,  and  the  absurd  proposal 
for  carrying  them  away  to  Westminster. 
In  reviews  of  books  he  was,  I  think,  less 
happy.  He  said  many  brilliant,  many 
sharp,  many  true  things;  but  he  never 
got  over  the  temptation,  one  most  danger- 
ous for  a  reviewer,  to  judge  everything  by 
himself.     He  never  seemed  practically  to 
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understand  that  each  man  will  do  his  work 
best  by  doing  it  in  his  own  way.  He  un- 
consciously thought  that  every  man  was 
bound  to  do  his  work  in  his,  John  Richard 
Green's,  way.  It  was  always  made  a  mat- 
ter of  blame  against  any  writer,  however 
great  he  might  acknowledge  his  merits  to 
be  in  other  ways,  if  he  treated  his  subject 
in  a  different  fashion  from  that  in  which 
Green  himself  would  have  treated  it.  Per- 
haps the  most  curious  case  of  this  was 
when,  in  a  notice  of  a  small  •'  History  of 
England,"  published  in  1873,  he  blamed 
the  author  for  keeping  to  the  antiquated 
way  of  dividing  by  kings*  reigns.  Up  to 
that  lime  every  writer  of  English  history, 
good  or  bad,  liad  divided  in  that  way;  but 
the  "  Short  History  "  was  going  to  appear 
in  1874,  and  in  the  ** Short  History"  an- 
other system  was  going  to  be  followed. 

It  was  singular  that,  after  Green  had 
ceased  to  be  bound  to  London  by  any  tie 
of  duty,  he  bound  himself  to  London  by 
his  own  free  will  far  more  than  before. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  went 
hardly  anywhere  in  England.  He  never 
visited  me  after  1875;  ^  never  could  get 
him  to  stir.  His  failing  health  doubtless 
hindered  him  from  attending  and  speak- 
ing at  meetings  in  his  old  way;  and  in- 
deed he  seemed  to  have  taken  something 
of  a  dislike  to  the  process  before  his 
health  disabled  him.  I  met  him  once  on 
a  platform  in  these  later  years;  but  that 
was  in  London,  at  the  famous  meeting  in 
St.  James's  Hall  in  December,  1876.  He 
did  not  speak  himself;  but  his  neighbor- 
hood and  the  animation  of  his  look  cer- 
tainly encouraged  me,  as  it  doubtless  did 
other  speakers  also.  During  these  later 
years  our  friendship  remained  unbroken 
and  unabated;  1  received  many  of  his 
brilliant  letters ;  but  1  unavoidably  saw 
less  of  him  than  in  earlier  limes.  He  was 
much  in  Italy,  and  so  was  I;  but  we 
never  met ;  our  places  and  seasons  and 
objects  were  commonly  different.  I  some- 
times saw  him  in  London;  but  he  was 
now  grown  famous  and  was  .sought  after ; 
it  was  not  so  easy  as  in  the  old  times  to 
get  him  by  himself  or  in  the  company  of 
common  friends  only.  Of  his  later  days  1 
therefore  leave  others  to  speak,  liut  per- 
haps no  one  can  speak  so  well  as  I  can  of 
what  he  was  in  earlier  times,  alone  with  me 
or  among  friends  common  to  both.  The 
world  did  not  know  him  then  ;  but  I  and 
some  others  knew  him  in  the  freshness 
and  strength  of  his  youthful  power,  with 
his  whole  mind  set  on  a  great  and  con- 
genial work  from  which  I  still  regret  that 
he  was  ever  called  off  to  any  other.     The 


*•  Short  History  "  is  wonderful ;  in  many 
respects  it  is  admirable.  It  did  not  indeed 
fill  up  the  particular  hole  which  it  was 
meant  to  611  up ;  but  it  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  another  hole  and  filled  that  up 
most  happily.  "  The  Making  of  England  " 
was  needfuf  for  his  reputation  ;  it  has  high 
merits  in  itself;  it  is  amazing  as  the  work 
of  one  whose  strength  had  already  given 
way.  But  the  Green  of  twenty  years  back 
both  promised  and  had  begun  greater 
things  than  these.  I  cannot  regret  that 
he  has  made  so  brilliant  an  introduction 
to  my  own  work  ;  but  it  was  not  an  intro- 
duction for  which  I  looked,  but  a  continua- 
tion. The  times  to  which  I  must  ever 
look  back  are  the  days  when  he  and  I 
walked  together  over  so  many  of  the  most 
stirring  sites  of  English,  Norman,  and 
Angevin  history,  when  he  was  planning 
what  we  now  never  can  have,  the  tale  of 
the  second  making  of  England  told  in 
full  as  perliaps  he  alone,  could  have  told  it. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
ALONG  THE  SILVER  STREAK. 

PART  I. 

Upon  the  esplanade  at  Weymouth  — 
the  old-fashioned  esplanade,  with  the 
stone  posts  and  chains,  the  red-brick, 
comfortable -looking  houses,  with  their 
round  bow-windows,  royal  George  on  his 
pedestal  in  glowing  gold,  with  the  lion 
and  unicorn  equally  resplendent,  casting 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  shady  place. 
Weymouth  is  exceedingly  shady  at  this 
moment.  The  sea,  murmuring  oelow,  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  drift- 
ing mist  and  rain — a  soft,  kindly  rain, 
however,  ^ith  a  suggestion  of  light  be- 
hind that  may  presently  break  through, 
and  there  is  a  gloom  which  a  breath  of 
air  might  change  to  fair  weather.  And 
the  state  of  the  weather  is  reflected  in 
my  mind  as  I  look  out  seawards,  trying 
to  make  out  through  the  haze  each  once 
familiar  headland  and  sea-mark. 

Seven  years  ago,  and  on  just  such  an- 

i  other  soft  and  misty  day,  I  was  pacing  up 
and  down  the  esplanade  —  not  alone,  as 
now,  but  with  a  sweet  companion.  We 
were  both  in  grief  —  she,  that  I  was  going 
away,  and    I,  that   I   was  compelled  to 

,  leave  her;  for  we  had  been  friends  from 

'  childhood,  and  had  just  discovered  that 
we  had  grown  into  lovers.  We  were  in 
the  full  delight  of  this  discovery  —  a  de- 
light   that    was    rather    enhanced    thaQ 

:  marred  by  the  strong  objection  of  every- 
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body  in  aulbority  to  the  arrangement. 
Her  father,  Hilda's  father,  was  especially 
indii;nant,  for,  although  a  squire  of  de- 
cree—  the  Chudleijjhs,  of  Combe  Chud- 
leigh,  having  long  been  held  as  amontj  the 
best  in  Devon  —  yet  he  was  poor,  with  an 
extravagant  son  in  the  Guards,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  make  away  with  the 
family  acres;  and  old  Squire  Chudlei.uh 
had  looked  upon  his  dark-eyed,  beautiful 
daughter  to  make  a  grand  marriage,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  family  dignity,  which 
was  now  a  good  deal  on  the  wane. 

However,  here  we  were  on  the  espla- 
nade of  Weymouth  on  this  wet,  sloppy 
day,  pacing  up  and  down,  while  Miss 
Chudleigh,  the  squire's  eldest  sister,  a 
well-endowed  old  lady,  who  kept  a  com- 
fortable house  looking  out  on  the  espla- 
nade, watched  us  discreetly  from  behind 
the  parlor  blinds.  She  had  promised  her 
brother  that  she  would  never  lose  sight 
of  Hilda  for  a  moment,  and  thus  she  kept 
her  promise.  But  for  one  brief  moment 
(the  fog  being  somewhat  thick,  and  we 
the  only  living  creatures  present)  our 
faces  met  under  the  grey  capote  that  Hilda 
wore,  and  we  exchanged  a  parting  kiss, 
the  sweetness  of  which  has  lingered  on 
my  lips  all  these  long  years.  It  has 
brought  me  back,  indeed,  over  seas  and 
continents,  to  this  old-fashioned  esplanade 
at  Weymouth.  All  the  time  I  had  been 
away,  good  old  Miss  Chudieigh  had  kept 
me  informed  of  evervthin;;  connected  with 
Hilda  —  how  she  had  come  out,  had  two 
seasons  in  London,  had  received  several 
excellent  offers,  and  still  remained  faith- 
ful. Now  and  then  came  a  tender  little 
note  from  Hilda,  written  at  the  expense 
of  her  conscience,  she  said,  for  her  father 
had  forbidden  her  to  write  to  me.  And 
then,  just  six  months  ago,  had  come  a 
hurried,  agitated  letter,  to  bid  me  think 
no  more  of  her,  for  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  her,  and  with  that  a  letter, 
too,  from  Miss  Chudieigh,  bidding  me 
come  back  if  I  cared  anything  for  Hilda, 
but  to  come  to  Weymouth  first  of  all,  as 
she  had  much  to  tell  that  she  dared  not 
write.  And  here  I  am  at  Weymouth,  to 
find  that  poor  Miss  Chudieigh  has  been 
dead  for  three  months,  and  the  house  shut 
up  and  deserted. 

I  am  staying  at  the  hotel  where  Miss 
Chudieigh  used  to  hire  her  flys  and  post- 
horses  —  she  always  posted  to  Combe 
Chudieigh,  which  is  only  forty  miles  from 
point  to  point,  but  an  interminable  dis- 
tance by  rail.  Hilda  and  her  brother 
generally  came  by  sea  in  a  little  twenty- 
ton  yacht  they  kept  in  a  charming  cove 


'  by  the  house,  for  they  were  an  almost 
amphibious  family  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  adventurous,  west-country  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  in  that  way  they  were 
well  known  among  all  the  boatmen  and 
fishermen.  Well,  talking  with  my  land- 
lord I  got  from  him  all  he  knew,  which 
was  not  very  much,  about  the  family. 
He  had  understood  that  Miss  Chudleijjh 
had  died  worth  a  good  deal  of  money, 
which  had  all  gone  to  the  squire's  daugh- 
ter, and  in  consequence  of  this  death  in 
the  family,  the  wedding  which  was  to 
come  off  was  postponed  for  three  months 
or  so.  On  this  point  my  host  was  hazy; 
whose  wedding  it  was  to  be  he  didn't 
quite  know,  though  he  thought  it  must  be 
the  squire's  daughter  who  was  going  to 
be  married.  Then  I  made  my  way  to  the 
harbor;  with  the  quaint  old  town  with  its 
little  houses  and  cottages  in  tiers  one 
above  the  other  looking  down  upon  the 
port,  with  two  or  three  steamers  loading, 
and  the  steam-crane  noisily  discordant, 
and  a  few  vachts  and  6shing-boats  lying 
tranquilly  in  the  stream.  And  here  I 
found  an  old  salt  who  remembered  the 
little  **  Foam,"  the  squire's  old  yacht. 
She  had  been  sold,  and  he  had  heard  that 
the  estate  of  Combe  Chudieigh  was  likely 
to  be  sold  too;  only  he  had  seen  some  of 
the  family  not  long  ago,  he  was  sure,  on 
board  a  fine  new  steam-yacht  belonging  to 
some  London  gentleman  —  a  yacht  called 
the  "Sea-Mew,"  which  had  been  lying 
here  not  long  ago.  All  this  was  baffling 
and  disappointing,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  start  at  once  for  Combe  Chuo- 
leigh,  and  know  the  worst,  or  the  best,  as 
it  might  happen  to  be,  and  beard  the  old 
squire  in  his  den. 

It  was  evening  when  I  reached  Combe 
Chudieigh,  and  saw  the  grey  old  mansion 
set  in  most  lovely  verdure  of  woods  and 
lawns;  the  house  all  solemn  and  still  in 
the  glow  of  the  sunset;  the  grounds  slop- 
ing down  to  the  secluded  bay,  and  the 
little  creek  with  its  landing-place,  where 
was  now  no  tapering  mast  to  be  seen. 
All  seemed  solitary  and  deserted.  There 
was  nobody  at  the  lodge ;  the  big  gate 
was  thrown  wide  open;  and  the  shabby 
old  fly  I  had  hired  at  the  station  drove 
through  unquestioned  and  unwelcomed  by 
anybody.  What  a  clamor,  too,  the  bell 
made  as  the  driver  pulled  it  lustily,  wak- 
ing up  some  old  hound  who  began  to  bay 
in  response ;  but  there  was  no  other 
sound  or  movement  in  the  house,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  flyman  had  made  his  way 
to  a  side  door,  disregarding  the  dignity  of 
his  fare,  and  had  hammered  lustily  thero 
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for  some  time,  that  an  old  dame  made  her 
appearance  hastily  wipinjj  her  hands  upon 
her  apron,  and  with  many  curtsies  in- 
formed me  that  the  squire  and  all  the 
family  were  away  in  London,  or  parts 
equally  remote.  The  old  lady  did  not 
reco;jjnize  me,  but  I  knew  her  well  enouj^h 
—  once  the  children's  nurse  and  known 
by  that  name,  and  afterwards  a  loved  and 
trusted  dependent,  and  known  as  Mrs. 
Murch  :  and  whatever  she  mijjht  pretend, 
quite  sure  to  know  all  about  the  squire's 
affairs,  and  still  more  the  squire's  daugh- 
ter, if  only  she  could  be  j^ot  to  tell. 

Could  I  see  the  house?  Well,  the 
house  wasn't  shown,  demurred  Mrs. 
Murch  ;  still,  to  a  respectable  gentleman, 
who  perhaps  was  a  friend  of  the  family  — 
This  was  a  point  I  evaded,  not  being:  quite 
sure  of  her  sentiments  in  my  regard.  Hut 
I  proved  my  respectability  by  pressino; 
half-a-sovereign  into  her  palm,  at  which 
she  besfan  afresh  to  curtsev,  and  then 
hurried  away  to  open  the  big  doors. 

We  went  slowly  through  the  once  famil- 
iar rooms,  in  which  everything  was  now 
shrouded  up  in  brown  holland,  but  still 
with  a  worn  and  faded  appearance  of  old- 
fashioned  dignity.  Presently  we  came  to 
a  door  opening  out  of  the  corridor,  dis- 
closing a  lawn  and  little  flower-garden 
beyond  ;  a  door  which  Mrs.  Murch  hastily 
closed  with  a  muttered  apology. 

**  There  be  nothing  there,  sir,"  she  said 
as  I  came  to  a  stand  before  the  door ; 
•*that  be  only  Miss  Hilda\s  room,  and  I 
do  be  thinking  how  she  would  like  me  to 
show  it  to  a  gentleman." 

**  Hut  I  particularly  want  to  see  the 
view  into  the  garden." 

"Oh,  if  it  be  only  the  garden  you  want 
to  see,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  .Murch,  who  had 
been  evidently  distressed  at  refusing  any- 
thing to  a  gentleman  of  such  a  liberal  dis- 
position, "  I'm  sure  Miss  Hilda  would  be 
pleased  you  should  see  her  garden." 

And  Mrs.  Murch  threw  open  the  door, 
and  I  was  admitted  into  this  paradise. 

Certainly  it  was  the  most  cheerful  room 
in  the  house,  with  the  pleasant  flower- 
garden  beyond  its  low  French  window, 
and  a  corner  view  of  the  placid  bay  and 
the  little  winding  river.  The  room  was 
just  as  its  mistress  had  left  it,  with  a  litter 
of  books  and  music,  and  a  glove  lying 
upon  the  table,  which  I  furtively  took 
possession  of. 

Mrs.  .Murch  began  mechanically  to  dust 
some  of  the  things  with  a  little  leather 
broom. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  things  a  bit 
tidier  here,"  she  began,  almost  in  solilo- 


quy;   *'but   she  can't  bear  anybody   to 
touch  her  writings  and  things." 

"Her  writings!"  I  repeated  in  some 
surprise,  for  Hilda,  as  I  had  known  her, 
had  not  been  addicted  to  anything  of  the 
kind. 

"  Why  yes,  sir ;  you  speak  as  if  some- 
thing were  known  to  you  respecting  my 
young  mistress,  and  while  you  declared 
yourself,  sir,  not  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
family." 

Mrs.  Murch  looked  at  me  suspiciously, 
while  I  explained  that  I  had  heard  of 
Miss  Chudleigh  from  people  who  had 
known  her  as  being  of  a  gay  and  lively 
disposition. 

"And  so  she  was,  sir,"  be^n  Mm. 
Murch  in  a  mysterious  voice,  carefully 
smoothing  down  her  apron,  "as  gay  and 
lively  a  young  thing  as  ever  you  saw. 
Hut  then  you  know,  sir  —  perhaps  1  oujght 
not  to  say  it,  and  you  might  happen  to 
know  it  too  —  how  poor  Miss  Hilda  met 
with  a  disappointment,  and  she's  a  good 
deal  changed  to  what  she  once  was." 

The  thought  of  Hilda  suffering  and 
unhappy  struck  me  with  a  poignant  emo- 
tion, almost  with  remorse.  And  again 
there  obtruded  a  feeling  of  doubt  and 
jealousy.  She  had  given  me  up ;  perhaps 
a  newer  and  fresher  affection  had  taken 
hold  of  her,  in  its  turn  to  be  blighted. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  disappoint- 
ment ?     Is  she  not  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"That's  true, sir,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Murch 
sententiously ;  "only  there  may  be  a  dis- 
appointment for  all  that.  When  the  lover 
she  sets  her  heart  upon  proves  faithless, 
a  poor  girl  may  well  — ■ —  " 

"  What's  this,  nurse,"  I  cried,  "about  a 
faithless  lover?" 

Mrs.  Murch  turned  a  penetrating  look 
upon  me. 

"Nobody  has  called  me  nurse  for 
years,"  she  cried,  "and  what  should  yoo 
know  about  me  being  nurse,  and  giving 
yourself  out  as  not  being  a  friend  of  the 
tamily?  Why,  1  do  believe,"  she  said, 
taking  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  turning 
my  face  to  the  light,  "  1  do  believe  that 
you  be  young  NIr.  Lyme  himself  that 
there's  been  all  this  to-do  about." 

There  was  no  use  in  denying  my  iden- 
tity after  this,  and  Mrs.  Murch  presently 
poured  into  my  ears  a  long  and  confused 
account  with  more  windings  and  turnings 
than  1  should  have  thought  it  possible  to 
introduce  into  human  speech,  and  yet 
that  somehow  worked  round  to  the  point 
intended.  The  sum  of  all  of  it  was  that 
the  squire  had  become  more  and  more 
involved  between  bis  son's  extravagance 
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and  his  own,  and  that  Combe  Chudleigh, 
the  seat  of  the  family  from  the  date  of 
the  Crusades,  roust  now  be  sold.  That 
the  squire  had  been  reckoning  upon  get- 
ting his  sister*s  money,  all  of  which  had 
been  left  to  Hilda,  but  so  tied  up  that  it 
could  not  be  touched  to  relieve  the  squire's 
needs.  That  an  old  admirer  of  Hilda's 
had  appeared  who  was  ready  to  buy  the 
estate  and  leave  the  squire  in  possession 
for  life,  if  Hilda  would  marry  him,  and 
then,  on  the  squire's  death,  they  would 
take  the  name  of  Chudleigh,  so  that  the 
old  succession,  which  all  set  such  store 
by,  should  still  be  kept  up.  And  what 
had  almost  broken  Hilda's  heart  and  in- 
duced her  to  assent  to  this  arrangement, 
had  been  the  report  which  seemed  con- 
firmed by  all  the  circumstances,  that  her 
old  lover  iiad  become,  as  Mrs.  Murch  ex- 
pressed it,  as  rich  as  Creases,  but  that,  so 
far  from  intending  to  come  home  to  claim 
her,  intended  to  remain  in  I  ndia  and  marry 
an  Indian  princess. 

"Who  knows  if  only  one,  sir.^"  added 
Mrs.  Murch  solemnly;  "for  you  might 
not  have  stopped  at  that,  having  once  got 
into  they  heathenish  ways." 

There  was  just  the  germ  of  truth  about 
this  story  of  the  princess  that  made  it 
doubly  venomous.  My  uncle,  one  of  the 
Lymes  of  Lyme,  of  an  old  Devonshire 
stock  which  inherits  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Hawkes,  and  Drakes,  and 
Frobishers,  did  marry  an  Indian  begum, 
and  assume  the  manners  and  habits  of 
Hindostan.  When  he  died,  leaving  an 
immense  fortune,  a  good  deal  of  which  he 
had  invested  in  English  securities,  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  gigantic  lawsuit  to  set- 
tle the  succession.  I  was  the  next-of-kin 
according  to  the  English  law,  but  there 
were  adopted  children  and  others  who,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  custom,  might  have  a 
claim.  However,  the  old  begum  turned 
out  a  trump.  She  proposed  first  of  all 
that  I  should  marry  the  chief  claimant  — 
a  girl  then  about  eight  years  old  —  but, 
finding  that  this  proposal  did  not  tempt 
me,  we  arranged  an  equitable  division 
which  satis6ed  everybody,  and  robbed  the 
lawyers  of  their  expected  prey.  My  own 
share  made  me  passably  rich — rich 
enough  to  buy  Combe  Chudleigh  anyhow. 
But  the  chance  was  gone,  it  seemed,  for 
Hilda  was  irrevocably  committed  to  marry 
Mr.  Chancellor,  the  rich  manufacturer,  the 
M.P.  and  rising  statesman,  and  would,  in- 
deed, already  have  been  married  but  for 
her  aunt's  death. 

"  Now,  what  youVe  got  to  do,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Murch  solemnly,  when  so  much  had 


been  said,  "  what  youVe  got  to  do  is  to  go 
and  find  Miss  Hilda.  There's  more  hangs 
round  about  it  than  you  and  I  know  of, 
but  I  do  know  as  she'll  be  a  miserable 
woman  all  the  days  of  her  life  if  she  mar- 
ries that  man.  It  ain't  any  use  writing, 
sir;  it  ain't  any  use  sending.  Miss  Hilda 
isn't  one  to  go  back  from  her  word  when 
once  she's  given  it.  But  if  you  saw  her, 
and  told  her  everything  yourself,  perhaps 
she  and  you  might  find  a  way  to  alter  it.*' 

But  where  was  she  then,  my  sweet 
Hilda?  Where  could  I  find  her?  It 
seemed  that  she  had  been  staying  in  Lon- 
don for  the  season,  but  finding  London 
hot  and  unendurable,  she  had  started  with 
her  father  and  some  other  friends  for  a 
cruise  about  the  Channel  in  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor's yacht.  Mr.  Chancellor  was  kept  in 
town  by  his  Parliamentary  duties.  But 
where  the  yacht  was  at  this  particular 
moment  it  was  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  it 
was  at  Ryde,  perhaps  at  Plymouth,  or  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  some  French  port. 
But  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  hall,  uncer- 
tain and  irresolute,  a  messenger  came  up 
from  the  post-office  in  the  village  with  a 
telegram.  My  driver  stopped  for  a  few 
moments  by  my  orders  to  see  if  anything 
came  of  it,  and  presently  Mrs.  Murch 
came  running  out  in  the  drizzling  rain 
with  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  thrust 
the  telegram  into  my  hand.  It  is  of  just 
four  words,  "  Send  letters  to  Weymouth," 
and  it  sends  me  back  to  Wevmouth  as 
fast  as  I  can  go,  and  there  my  first  visit  is 
to  the  harbor-master.  No,  the  "  Sea- 
Mew  "  has  not  come  in  ;  she  won't  come 
in  probably  till  next  tide,  and  so  I  may 
make  myself  easy  for  some  hours. 

But  I  can't  make  myself  easy.  I  pace 
up  and  down  that  esplanade  at  Weymouth 
which  is  so  redolent  of  the  Georgian  era 
that  you  may  fancy  at  any  moment  that 
stout  Farmer  George  anci  homely  Char- 
lotte may  appear  upon  tiie  scene ;  still  in 
the  fog  and  small  rain,  promising  every 
moment  to  clear  and  show  the  brightness 
beyond,  but  continually  pelting  neverthe- 
less, regardless  of  all  good  faith.  But 
now  I  am  no  longer  alone  on  the  pave- 
ment. Another  man  —  a  young  man  — 
shrouded  like  myself  in  a  long  coat, 
equally  impatient,  as  it  seems,  and  also 
continually  looking  seawards,  and  striving 
to  make  out  something  through  the  haze, 
meets  me  at  every  turn,  and  we  look  at 
each  other  with  distrust  and  aversion,  as 
intruders  and  interlopers;  and  then  1  be- 
gin to  think  I  know  the  face,  that  I  have 
seen  it   somewhere   in   earlier  davs.     A 

m 

look  of  half-recognition  also  appears  ia 
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his  eyes.  We  stop  opposite  each  other 
by  simultaneous  impulse. 

"  Aren't  you  a  Courtney  ?  "  I  ask.  "  I 
thought  so.  Then  we  were  at  Winches- 
ter to^rether.  I  was  in  the  sixth  when 
you  joined.*' 

Courtney  held  out  his  hand  cordially, 
and  yet  with  respect.  He  mi^^ht  not  have 
looked  up  to  me  much  under  other  cir- 
cumstances; but  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
his  senior  at  school  at  once  put  him  upder 
my  influence.  A  man  may  lose  his  rever- 
ence for  Church  and  State,  for  religion, 
for  morality,  for  many  other  venerable 
things,  but  he  rarely  forgets  the  superior- 
ity of  an  old  schoolfellow. 

**  And  what  are  you  doing  here,  old  fel- 
low?*' I  ask,  putting  my  arm  through  his 
as  we  resume  our  sentry-go  in  company. 

"  Doing  I  "  said  Courtney  with  irrita- 
tion. **  I  am  looking  out  for  a  steam- 
yacht.     And  I  don't  believe  she  means 


coming  m. 


•*  And  what  ship  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  with 
a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 

**  What's  the  name  of  her  ?  The  *  Sea- 
Mew,' "  he  replied  with  disgust.  **  Be- 
longs to  that  wretched  cad,  Chancellor." 

"Then  why  do  you  sail  with  him  if  he's 
such  a  cad  ?  "  I  asked  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  age. 

*•  Oh,  he's  not  on  board,"  replied  Court- 
ney. *'  Look  here,  it's  in  this  way.  I 
promised  to  join  my  cousin  Hilda.  You 
know  her,  by  the  way.  Of  course,"  he 
'  said,  striking  his  forehead  theatrically, 
•*  1  know  all  about  you.  You  married  an 
Indian  princess.  And  what  are  they  like, 
and  are  there  any  more  of  them  ?  And 
.  have  you  got  a  yacht  down  here?  I 
would  have  a  bigger  one  than  Chancel- 
lor." 

**Now  look  here,  Courtney,"  I  replied 
severely;  "had  I  married  an  Indian  prin- 
cess, I'd  have  made  you  speak  of  her 
with  more  respect.  Hut  you  may  contra- 
dict that  silly  story  wherever  you  may 
hear  it." 

"Oh,  I  should  keep  up  the  delusion  if 
I  were  you,"  said  Courtney.  "  People 
don't  think  anything  of  you  if  you  have 
done  nothing  out  of  the  usual  line." 

Anyhow,  I  determined  to  take  Court- 
ney into  mv  confidence.  I  told  him  how 
affairs  really  stood  between  his  cousin 
and  myself,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that,  either  from  sudden  friendship  for 
me,  or  sudden  detestation  of  Chancellor, 
he  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  serve  me. 
Yes,  he  would  take  me  on  board  the  "  Sea- 
Mew."  He  had  a  general  invitation  to 
bring  any  nice  friends. 


It  seemed  rather  a  cheeky  thing,  he 
remarked,  to  sail  about  in  the  rival's  own 
vacht.  But  he  was  sure  Hilda  would  like 
It  better.  "  Only,  don't  you  see,"  he  add- 
ed, casting  a  despairing  look  over  the  sea, 
"it's  getting  thicker  and  thicker,  and  the 
*  Sea-Mew '  will  never  come  in  in  this 
fog." 

Just  then  there  seemed  a  kind  of  thick- 
ening in  the  haze  at  one  point,  which  re- 
solved itself  presently  into  the  flapping 
sail  of  a  fishing-boat,  that  grounded  gently 
on  the  sloping  beach.  A  fisherman  sprang 
out,  and  was  making  his  way  towards  the 
town,  when  he  was  hailed  by  young 
Courtney. 

"  Hallo,  Dick  Steel  I  What  are  you  af- 
ter  ? " 

"  Why,  it  be  young  Squire  Courtney," 
said  Dick,  rubbing  his  eyes  ;  "and  you're 
the  very  man  that  I  be  looking  for.  Now 
then,  squire,  here  be  a  letter  from  your 
sweetheart  of  delights,"  and  Dick  grinned 
as  he  handed  up  a  little  twisted  curl  of 
paper. 

"  There's  a  nice  affair,"  grumbled  Court- 
ney, handing  me  over  the  note  which, 
carelessly  as  the  young  rascal  treated  it, 
thrilled  right  through  my  heart  to  see. 
For  it  was  in  Hilda's  handwriting,  hastily 
pencilled.  She  was  here,  within  sight  if 
only  the  fog  would  lift ! 

"  Dear  Tommie,"  ran  the  note,  — "  It 
is  too  thick  to  run  in  safely,  and  we  are 
off  to  Ci)erbourg.  Join  us  there.  Your 
loving  cousin.    Somewhere  off  the  land." 

"  That's  just  like  a  woman,"  went  on 
Courtney,  still  grumbling.  "  If  it's  too 
thick  for  them  to  come  in,  how  the  dick* 
ens  are  we  to  go  out  ?  " 

Courtney's  notion  was  to  hire  a  fishing- 
smack,  and  run  over  to  Clierbourg  in  the 
fog,  like  a  piratical  sea  rover,  and  when 
reminded  that  the  Great  Western  steamer 
would  sail  that  night  as  usual,  he  seemed 
really  disappointed.  But  at  ten  o'clock 
that  evening  the  fog  was  thicker  than  ever, 
and  it  really  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
steamer  would  get  away.  A  trading 
steamer  had  just  come  in  with  a  cargo  of 
potatoes  from  Jersey,  and  reported  the 
weather  still  very  thick  in  the  Channel.  A 
gang  of  men,  working  away  by  lamplight, 
were  loading  up  trucks  on  the  little  quay ; 
barrels  of  potatoes,  curiously  fastened  up 
with  the  tops  of  round  baskets,  were  roll- 
ing about  in  all  directions.  The  hoarse 
cries  of  the  men,  the  banging  about  of 
cargo,  the  rattle  of  the  steam-crane,  and 
the  roar  and  shriek  of  the  engine  waiting 
i  for  its  load,  made  a  strange  turmoil  in  the 
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air ;  and  the  lurid  lights  from  the  steamers, 
and  the  lamps  by  which  the  men  were 
working,  showing  throuc^h  the  fog,  lighted 
up  the  rough,  bearded  faces  of  the  work- 
men in  a  strange,  portentous  way.  Pres- 
ently we  could  hear  the  train  from  London 
come  rattling  into  the  station,  and  an  om- 
nibus-load of  passengers  was  brought 
down  and  put  on  board  —  the  passengers, 
that  is — and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
our  boat  getting  away.  The  potato-boat 
had  already  unloaded  and  was  gone,  and 
we  could  hear  her  fog-horn  trumpeting 
away  in  the  distance. 

Suddenly,  and  with  quite  magical  quick- 
ness, the  scene  changed  altogether  —  the 
drizzle  ceased,  the  mist  was  drawn  away 
like  a  curtain,  and  the  moon  appeared 
sailing  through  a  sky  full  of  white,  fleecy 
clouds.  The  harbor-lights  shone  out 
clearly,  and  in  the  still  waters  the  houses 
above,  rising  tier  upon  tier,  were  reflected 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  Everything 
was  perfectly  still  except  for  the  rattle  of 
steam  from  the  escape-pipe,  and  when 
that^  ceased  and  the  paddles  began  to 
move,  all  the  placid,  mirror-like  surface 
was  broken  into  a  thousand  sparkling  rip- 
ples. But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  *'  Sea- 
Mew" —  no  steamer*s  lights  were  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  ofling,  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was  that  she  had  reached 
Cherbourg  long  ere  this. 

Early  in  the  morning  —  a  grey,  promis- 
ing morning;  the  sea  smooth  and  over- 
head a  real  Channel  sky,  a  grand  sweep 
of  clouds  of  an  indefinite  tender  grey, 
converging  to  one  point  in  a  unity  of  de- 
sign rarely  seen  except  at  sea ;  a  dark  sail 
here  and  there  flecking  the  surface  of  the 
gently  undulating  waters  —  I  find  Court- 
ney on  deck,  already  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  first  oflicer,  whom  he  calls  Jem, 
and  with  whom  he  is  discussing  abstruse 
points  of  navigation.  The  coast-line  be- 
fore us  is  high  and  bold,  but  somewhat 
gloomy-looking  and  without  the  pleasant 
aspect  of  the  white  and  yellow  cliffs 
crowned  with  greensward  which  seem  to 
smile  a  welcome,  in  fair  weather  like  this, 
as  you  approach  the  coast  in  other  parts 
of  the  Channel.  Soon  we  pass  smoothly 
and  swiftly  between  two  grim  forts  that 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  port  —  one  at 
tHw  ♦•nd  of  the  long  breakwater  and  the 
other  rising  grandly  from  a  low,  rocky 
islet  —  forts  with  rows  of  guns  looking 
over  the  parapet  at  us  and  grinning 
through  the  casemates,  but  mere  popguns 
in  the  way  of  artillery  compared  with  the 
huge  monsters  of  modern  ordnance ;  and 
then  the  grim  forts  shut  us  in  as  we  enter 


the  outer  basin,  a  squad  of  fishing-boats 
and  a  steamer  or  two  leave  plenty  of  room 
in  the  wide  harbor;  grey,  tall  houses  rise 
above  us,  and  in  front  hovers  the  grand 
rock  of  La  Roule,  a  craggy  mass  of  prim- 
itive rock  that  is  fitly  crowned  with  a  huge 
fort.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
of  the  **  Sea-Mew."  The  people  of  the 
Douane  know  nothing  of  her.  Courtney's 
face  clouds  over  at  the  news,  or  rather  at 
the  want  of  news,  and  indeed  it  is  disap- 
pointing. But  then  it  is  suggested  that 
she  may  have  lain  to  somewhere  in  the 
night,  and  may  come  in  presently.  And 
so  we  make  our  way  to  a  cafi  on  the  quay, 
and  sit  there  under  the  awning  smoking 
and  keeping  a  lookout  on  the  harbor.  We 
do  not  realize  that  we  are  in  France  till 
we  have  taken  our  coffee  at  a  round- 
topped  table  in  the  open  air,  while  Fran- 
cois welcomes  us  with  a  graceful  sweep 
of  his  napkin,  and  the  lite  of  a  French 
town  goes  by  us  in  the  pleasant  morning 
sunshine  —  the  peasants  in  their  short 
blue  blouses  with  baskets  on  their  arms ; 
soldiers  in  the  familiar  red  and  blue;  sail- 
ors lounging  along;  while  bells  jingle  and 
strange  foreign  cries  are  in  the  air.  But 
in  the  harbor  everything  is  perfectly 
quiet;  no  vessel  enters  or  goes  out;  the 
signal-mast  is  bare  of  flags;  the  Douane 
is  closed,  as  if  the  officials  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  everything  was  over  for 
the  day. 

For  my  own  part  I  half  dread  to  see 
the  "Sea-Mew"  enter  the  harbor,  for  I 
feel  that  her  coming  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  my  hopes.  Hilda  will  turn 
upon  me  cold  and  resolute,  and  send  me 
away  from  her  without  a  word  of  parley. 
Let  me  have  a  little  respite,  in  which  I 
may  still  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  hope. 
But  the  respite  is  likely  to  be  a  short  one, 
for  at  this  moment  the  silent  port  shows 
signs  of  life.  We  hear  the  gruff  roar  of 
a  gun  from  the  fort,  and  presently  a  smart 
and  elegant  steamer  floats  swan-like  into 
the  basin,  her  blue  ensign  trailing  grace- 
fully just  clear  of  the  water.  There  is  a 
bustle  on  shore  as  if  something  of  impor- 
tance had  happened ;  a  boat  puts  out  with 
a  naval  officer  in  the  stern-sheets  and 
manned  by  a  smart  crew  of  sailors  in  full 
dress,  and  Francois  runs  out  energetically 
flourishing  his  napkin,  and  returns  pres- 
ently to  announce  to  all  his  customers  and 
the  world  in  general  that  here  has  arrived 
the  yacht  of  the  lord  marquis  chancel- 
leur,  the  prime  minister  of  Angleterre. 
But  Courtney  is  already  away  calling  for 
a  boat  to  cross  the  harbor,  and  1  follow  ia 
a  more  sad  and  dignified  way. 
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From  Ttniple  Bar. 

THE     EMPRESS    EUGENIE'S     FLIGHT    TO 

ENGLAND. 

From  the  LogofOu  ''Gaselle:^ 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine 
appeared  an  article  entitled  **Tlie  Last 
Days  of  a  Dynasty/'  which  summarized 
the  events  of  the  empress  Lu;idnie's  short 
troublous  rei^ency  at  the  commencement 
of  tiie  Franco  German  War.  In  thai  arti- 
cle the  circumstances  of  the  empress's 
flight  to  Kn;il.-ind  were  briefly  mentioned, 
the  version  adopted  bein^  that  which  is 
officially  accepted  in  France,  and  which  is 
published  in  V'apereau\s  ^'Dictionnaire 
ties  Contcmporains^^  namelv,  that  the  em- 
press left  France  by  way  of  Belgium,  and 
linding  it  inconvenient  to  embark  in  a 
Bel;iian  port,  returned  to  France,  and  was 
taken  from  Trouville  to  Ryde  on  board 
Sir  John  Monta;:u  Bur^joyne's  yacht  the 
•'  Gazelle."  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  a  dentist 
of  Paris,  was  named  in  the  article  as 
liavin;(  assisted  the  empress  in  her  flight; 
but  this  gentleman  objected  to  the  details 
j^iveu  concernin;;  the  route  by  which  the 
empress  travelled  to  Enj^land,  and  he 
wrote  to  a  daily  newspaper  imi)Ujinin<i; 
their  accuracy.  Between  Dr.  Evans's 
statements  and  those  published  elsewhere 
the  writer  would  not  have  felt  disposed  to 
hesitate,  had  not  Dr.  Evans  jjone  out  of 
his  way  to  assert  that  the  article  in  Tem- 
ple /;;?;•  mentioned  as  "having  conferred 
with  the  empress  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture a  number  of  personages  who  had 
been  dead  a  long  while  at  that  date.'* 
The  personages  in  question  were  Prince 
Richard  .Mctiernich,  Count  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  the  Chevalier  Nigra,  Count  de 
Kcratry,  .M.  Pietri,  and  .Madame  Lebre- 
ton,  who  are  all  alive  now;  and  Dr.  Evans 
was  reminded  of  this  fact  in  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  the  daily  newspaper  in  reply 
to  his  own.  Dr.  Evans,  however,  thought 
good  to  write  again,  and  in  his  second 
letter  occurred  this  passage:  — 

The  "  Writer  of  the  Article,"  in  noticing 
that  I  referred  to  his  recapitulation  of  per- 
sonai^cs  as  having  conferred  with  the  Empress, 
carefully  refr.iins  from  naming  M.  Conti  and 
the  Due  de  I'crsigny,  the  persons  to  whom  I 
referred  as  being  deceased  before  the  events 
uf  September,  iSja 

Now,  M.  Charles  Conti,  the  emperor's 
private  secretary,  died  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1872;  and  the  Due  de  Pcrsigny  on 
the  14th  of  J.muary,  1S72.  It  is  curious 
that  Dr.  Evans  should  have  forgotten  the 
part  which   M.  Conti  played  in  the  Na- 


tional Assembly  at  Bordeaux*  in  1871; 
but  still  more  strange  that  he  should  state 
that  the  Due  de  Persigny  was  dead  in 
September,  1870,  for,  as  will  presently 
appear,  he  had  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  due  was  actually  at  Kyde  when  the 
empress  landed  there  after  her  voyage 
across  the  Channel,  and  he,  Dr.  Evans, 
was  very  anxious  that  the  due  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  her  Majesty's  land- 
ing. One  can  only  infer  from  Dr.  Evans's 
mistakes  that  there  is  a  great  confusion 
in  his  memory,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  it  lessens  the  value  of  his  testimony 
as  to  the  historical  events  in  which  he  was 
mixed  up. 

However,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not 
to  refute  Dr.  Evans,  but  to  give  the  ac- 
count of  the  empress's  passage  from 
Deauville  to  Ryde  on  the  evidence  of  Sir 
John  Montagu  Burgoyne,  the  witness  best 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Sir 
John  has  courteouslv  allowed  the  writer 
to  consult  the  log  of  the  **  Gazelle,"  and 
the  narrative  which  it  furnishes  deserves 
to  be  published,  in  the  first  place  because 
it  is  full  of  interest,  and  in  the  next 
because  no  authorized  report  of  the  en- 
press's  escape  from  France  has  yet  a|^ 
peared  in  print.  The  accounts  hitherto 
published  have  generally  been  incorrect: 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  of  one  or  two  which 
have  figured  in  American  publications  that 
they  have  —  for  purely  patriotic  reasons 
.is  we  may  suppose  —  sought  to  magnify 
the  exploits  of  the  American  Dr.  Evans 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 
One  of  these  reports  went  so  far  as  to 
pretend  that  Sir  John  had  been  almost 
coerced  into  taking  the  empress  on  board* 
and  that  during  the  stormy  passage,  which 
lasted  eighteen  hours,  it  was  Dr.  Evans 
who  assumed  command  of  the  yacht  and 
worked  her.  It  is  possible  to  do  full  ju^ 
tice  to  the  spirit,  ingenuity,  and  devotion 
with  which  Dr.  Evans  served  the  empress 
without  overlooking  the  fact  that  to  the 
English  owner  of  the  **  Gazelle  "  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  by  his  kindness  and 
gallantry  rescued  the  empress  from  her 
pursuers,  and  by  his  good  seamanship 

*  It  wa5  M.  Conti,  who,  br  his  attitude  on  the  isi  oi 
March,  1K71,  when  he  Kougtit  chivalrou«i^  10  delHrf 
hi^  master,  provoked  the  reM>lutinn  by  which  the  N»» 
tinnal  Assembly  fiirmally  deposed  Napoleon  III.  oi 
his  dvnasty.  The  rvKohition  nuived  by  M.  TargM  mB 
voteil  by  the  entire  Assembly  minms  MX  BcmapmiM 
members,  and  ran  an  follows:  **Ainid  the  •nmvvfil 
circumstances  of  the  preMnt  hour,  and  in  the  faci  of 
uncxi^cted  prnteM5(M.  Conti* »),  the  National  AuMiblf 
cunfirniA  the  deposition  of  Napnicon  llf.  and  hit  dr* 
nasty,  already  ]inmnnnced  by  Unirertal  SufFr.iitc.  aiid 
declares  him  respunsibie  for  the  mint  the  invAsioBi  U^ 
the  d:aiueiiibcrmcnt  of  France.*' 
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brought  her  safe  through  the  dangers  of 
a  terrible  night.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  7th  of  September,  1870,  when 
the  empress  crossed,  was  the  day  when 
H.  M.'s  six-gun  turret  ship  "Captain" 
foundered  off  Cape  Finisterre  with  a  crew 
of  officers  and  men  numbering  five  hun- 
dred on  board.  The  **  Captain  **  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hugh  Burgoyne,  Sir 
John*s  cousin,  and  it  was  surely  a  strange 
coincidence  that  made  the  two  relatives 
and  namesakes  the  heroes  of  two  such 
different  adventures  at  sea  at  about  the 
same  time ! 

The  **  Gazelle  "  was  a  cutter  of  forty- 
two  tons,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  com- 
menced his  annual  cruise  in  her  on  the 
3rd  of  May  with  a  crew  of  six  men  in- 
cluding the  master  and  the  steward.* 
The  entries  in  the  log  are  mostly  brief, 
recording  the  state  of  wind  and  weather 
and  naming  the  places  which  the  yacht 
visited.  Oh  the  6th  of  May  she  anchored 
off  Spithead,  and  Sir  John  went  on  board 
the  "Captain,"  where  he  saw  his  cousin 
for  the  last  time.  The  notes  of  the  next 
three  months  show  that  the  "Gazelle" 
had  a  delightful  cruise,  going  to  almost 
every  port  in  the  Channel,  English  and 
French,  attending  regattas,  and  receiving 
visitors,  who  were  hospitably  entertained. 
At  last  on  the  23rd  of  August,  having 
spent  a  day  at  Havre,  the  yacht  put  in  at 
Trouville  and  remained  there  for  a  week 
—  the  town  (as  well  as  Deauville,  which 
forms  part  of  it)  being  very  gay  notwith- 
standing that  the  war  had  broken  out. 
On  the  1st  of  September  Sir  John  wanted 
to  leave  the  port,  and  had  the  wind  been 
favorable  the  yacht  would  have  missed  its 
historical  destinies.  But  no  steamer 
could  be  found  to  tow  out  the  cutter,  as 
a  heavy  wind  was  blowing  from  N.W. 
The  entries  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember are,  **  Blowing  very  hard  ; "  on  the 
4th  of  September  news  arrived  that  Na- 
poleon III.  had  been  defeated  at  Sedan 
and  taken  prisoner.  On  that  day  and  the 
next  the  heavy  weather  continued,  and 
then  on  the  6th  we  have  this  entry :  — 

Sept,  6tA.  —  Heavy  rain.  At  2  P.M.  two 
strangers  came  on  board  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  yacht.  One  of  them  intro- 
duced himself  as  Dr.  Evans  of  the  Soci^t^  In- 
ternationale and  of  the  Kue  de  la  Paix,  Paris ; 
and  asked  me  to  take  on  board  **  the  Empress 
of  the  French  "  at  once,  as  she  was  in  danger 

*  The  names  of  the  crew  are  entered  in  the  log  as : 
Master,  John  Ellery,  Ryde ;  Mate,  William  Hooper, 
Southampton;  A.  B.',  Walter  Cutts,  Colchester;  A.B., 
John  Rowley,  Falmouth ;  Cook,  Charles  Tomkins, 
Bembridge;  Steward,  Thomas  James,  Sutton,  Bed- 
fordshire. 


of  immediate  arrest,  and  was  concealed  in  a 
small  hotel  at  Deauville.  After  some  discus- 
sion I  agreed  to  do  this ;  but  insisted  upon 
myself  making  all  arrangements  and  assuming 
all  responsibility,  and  I  agreed  to  meet  Dr. 
Evans  at  eleven  that  night  on  the  quay.  I 
did  so  and  agreed,  as  the  barometer  was  rising, 
to  embark  the  Empress  at  twelve  midnight. 
At  11.30,  a  young  Russian  gentleman  (?) 
brought  a  police  agent  on  board  :  but  I  mani- 
fested no  suspicion  of  his  business,  and  he  left 
perfectly  satisfied.  Made  at  once  preparations 
to  let  go  the  warps  and  to  prevent  the  yacht 
being  surprised  after  the  Empress  was  on 
board. 

The  gentleman  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Evans  on  board  was  introduced  as  his 
nephew.  Both  were  very  much  excited, 
and,  as  was  natural,  their  communication 
to  the  owner  of  the  "Gazelle"  was  at 
first  received  with  incredulity.  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
Guards,  is  a  man  of  soldierly  appearance 
and  blu£E  manners.  He  told  his  visitors 
with  a  laugh  that  he  was  not  to  be  hoaxed 
by  a  pair  of  Yankees;  but  on  second 
thoughts,  seeing  how  agitated  they  were, 
he  invited  them  to  go  down  into  the  cabin 
and  confer  with  Lady  Burgoyne.  Her 
ladyship,  who  knew  Paris  well,  had  heard 
of  Dr,  Evans  as  a  dentist  practising  in 
that  city  and  patronized  by  the  court. 
She  put  faith  in  his  story  and  readily  ex- 
pressed Sir  John's  desire  and  her  own  to 
do  everything  that  was  possible  for  the 
empress;  but  this  was  not  enough  for 
Dr.  Evans,  who  wished  her  Majesty  to  be 
brought  on  board  at  once  in  broad  day- 
light, and  ura;ed  that  the  yacht  should  sail 
out  of  harbor  without  any  delay.  He 
kept  repeating  that  he  had  a  house  in 
Paris  containing  "four  million  francs* 
worth  of  oifje/s  d'ar/"  and  that  if  he  was 
found  aiding  the  empress  to  escape,  the 
revolutionary  government  would  confis- 
cate all  these  treasures. 

The  idea  of  bringing  the  empress  on 
board  in  the  afternoon  could  not  be  enter- 
tained. The  yacht  was  lying  alongside 
the  quay  of  Deauville ;  crowds  continu- 
ally assembled  to  look  at  her,  and  had  the 
empress  been  recognized  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that,  in  the  excited  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  a  riot  must  have  occurred. 
At  all  events,  the  empress's  embarkation 
would  have  been  prevented.  Again, 
Deauville  is  a  bar  harbor;  the  yacht  was 
in  the  floating  dock  and  could  only  get 
out  at  the  top  of  high  water,  which  on 
that  day  was  at  about  7  p.m.  These  con- 
siderations having  been  impressed  on  the 
visitors.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  undertook  to 
meet  the  empress  on  the  quay  at  11.30 
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P.M.,  and  he  promised  to  arrange  for  her 
escape  providing  that  he  was  allowed  to 
assume  all  responsibility,  and  that  every 
order  of  his  was  complied  with.  To  this 
the  two  Americans  agreed,  with  many 
professions  of  gratitude.  From  first  to 
last  no  reluctance  had  been  exhibited  by 
the  owner  of  the  "  Gazelle  ;'*  but  he  had 
been  obliged  to  explain  nautical  matters 
to  gentlemen  who  imagined  that  a  sailing 
vessel  could  be  moved  at  a  moment*s  no- 
tice like  a  river  steamboat.* 

Tiie  Empress  Eugenie  was  staying  with 
Madame  Lebreton,  (sister  of  General 
Bourbaki),  at  a  house  near  the  quay, 
where  Dr.  Evans  had  furnished  apart- 
ments ;  f  and  it  is  a  dismal  instance  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life  that  the  illus- 
trious lady  who  a  few  days  before  had 
been  regent  of  France  was  described  to 
the  housekeeper  of  Dr.  £vans*s  rooms  as 
a  lunatic  travelling  to  England  in  charge 
of  her  medical  man  and  an  attendant. 
But  how  had  the  empress  reached  Deau- 
ville  ?  Here  the  reader  must  be  reminded 
of  the  two  contradictory  versions  that 
have  been  circulated.  According  to  one 
the  empress  and  Madame  Lebreton  left 
Paris  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of 
September,  tickets  being  taken  for  them 
at  the  Gare  du  Nord  for  Belgium.  It  is 
certain  that  two  veiled  ladies  did  leave 
Paris  in  the  manner  described,  and  that 
both  the  gentleman  who  took  the  tickets 
and  Count  de  Kdratry,  the  prefect  of 
police,^  were  made  to  believe  that  these 
ladies  were  the  empress  and  her  lady-in- 
waiting;  moreover,  it  was  officially  re- 
ported to  the  British  Embassy  and  to  the 
Belgian  Legation,  and  thence  to  our  For- 
eign Oflfice  and  to  that  of  Brussels  respec- 
tively, that  the  empress  had  started  for 
England  by  way  of  Belgium.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
ladies  wlio  left  Paris  under  the  mysterious 
circumstances   mentioned  were  Princess 

*  Dr.  EvanA  in  his  first  letter  respecting  the  article 
in  fewplt  Bar^  declared:  *' No  one  save  myself 
assumed  the  slijchtest  responsibility  as  regards  the  em- 
press's departure  from  Paris  and  journey  to  Kngland. 

t  These  r(K>ms  are  Dr.  Kvans's  own.  They  had 
been  occupied  by  his  family  during  their  summer  visits 
to  the  "Hsaside. 

X  The  empress  had  had  a  personal  quarrel  with 
Count  de  K^ratry,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  imperial 
arniv,  who  had  published  some  damaging  revelations 
tniic)iing  the  Mexican  expedition  and  the  reign  of  Max- 
imilian; and  she  thought  he  was  very  hostile  to  her. 
But  in  this  she  was  mistaken :  Count  de  K^ratry  had 
no  sooner  been  appointed  prefect  of  police  than  he  took 
mei^ures  to  ensure  her  Majesty's  safe  departure  from 
Paris.  It  was  he  who  advised  that  the  empress  should 
leave  privately  by  the  Northern  Railway,  and  he  or- 
dered that  a  strong  force  of  detectives  should  be  placed 
at  the  station  on  purjiose  to  guard  her  from  possible 
annoyance  if  she  were  recognized,  bee  **Tne  Last 
Days  of  a  Dyaasty." 


Clotilde,  wife  of  Prince  Napoleon,  with  an 
attendant;  and  that  the  empress  Eugenie 
did  not  leave  until  the  morning  of  MondajT 
the  5th,  when  Dr.  Evans  drove  her  out  of 
the  capital  in  his  phaeton.  This  version 
must  be  credited,  because  it  is  supported 
by  Dr.  Evans's  plain  word,  whereas  the 
other  rests  on  official  data,  which  may 
alter  all  have  been  erroneous ;  neverthe- 
less, one  must  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
the  circulation  of  fanciful  rumors  about 
the  empress  has  been  much  assisted  by 
well-informed  persons  who  have  thought 
to  serve  her  Majesty  by  incorrect  state- 
ment  or  unnecessary  reticence.  There 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
statement  which  has  figured  for  the  last 
eight  years  in  such  a  universally  consulted 
and  quasi-official  work  as  "  Vapereau," 
should  not,  if  untrue,  have  been  authorita- 
tively contradicted  in  the  empress's  name.* 
Accepting  Dr.  Evans's  account,  then, 
the  empress  was  driven  in  a  phaeton  from 
Paris  to  Lisieux,  in  the  Calvados,  and 
here  she  very  nearly  came  to  sad  trouble 
from  forgetting  that  she  was  travelling 
incognita.  Seeing  a  policeman  maltreat  a 
man  in  the  street,  she  rose  in  the  carriaee, 
crying:"!  am  the  empress,  and  I  order 
you  to  let  that  man  go."  Dr.  Evans  in 
his  alarm  pulled  her  back,  and  intimated 
to  the  bystanders  that  she  was  insane;  he 
then  drove  rapidly  to  an  inn,  and  having 
hired  a  one-horse  fly  finished  his  journey 
to  Deauville  in  this  vehicle.  At  the  inn, 
as  also  at  Deauville,  the  empress  was 
made  to  pass  for  a  lunatic ;  and  this  was 
certainly  a  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Evans's, 
but  one  cannot  help  observing  that  he  was 
a  very  lucky  man  to  bring  his  supposed 
patient  so  safely  out  of  her  adventure. 
The  empress's  face  was  so  well  known, 
and  the  public  were  so  curious  to  learn 
what  had  become  of  her,  that  it  is  almost 
miraculous  that  her  journey  did  not  end 
at  Lisieux,  as  Louis  XVI.'s  at  Varenne, 
when  she  had  once  disclosed  her  Identity 
in  endeavoring  to  perform  a  kind  action. 
Considering,  again,  how  suspicious  of 
strangers  the  French  were  in  September, 
1870,  how  prompt  to  detect  a  Prussian 
spy  in  every  man  with  a  strange  accent, 
it  was  highly  fortunate  for  the  two  Ameri- 
cans that  some  fussy  policeman  did  not 
take  it  into  his  head  to  ask  them  for  their 
papiers^  the  certificate  under  which  **  the 

*  The  same  mT%tery  and  evasion  was  kept  up  btr  the 
Orleanists  after  Louis  Philippe's  escape  from  Paris  in 
February,  184S.  The  king  disguised  himself  in  a  wig 
and  blue  spectacles,  and  after  rather  funny  adventures 
landed  at  Weymouth.  But  he  and  his  friend*  thought 
it  in/ra  dig.  to  con  teas  the  truth,  and  they  always  re- 
pudiated the  wig. 
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mad  ladv  "  was  bein^  removed,  etc.  How- 
ever, all  these  penis  were  avoided,  and 
the  empress  was,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
veyed safely  to  Deauville,  and  put  in  the 
way  of  embarkini^  on  the  **  Gazelle." 

Preparations  having  been  made  in  the 
vacht  for  her  Majesty's  reception,  Sir  John 
iBurgoyne  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
show  himself  at  the  casino  in  the  evening. 
It  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Deauville  that  they  should  have  allowed 
the  nightly  dances  to  continue  at  that 
establishment  as  if  the  nation  had  no 
cause  for  mourning,  and  as  if  their  town 
in  particular  had  not  had  special  reasons 
for  regretting  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
III.  Deauville  was //zr  excellence  the  im- 
perial watering-place.  It  owed  its  exist- 
ence and  fashionable  prosperity  to  the 
Due  de  Morny,  whose  statue  graced  one 
of  its  public  places;*  and  if  there  was  a 
town  in  France  which  ought  to  have  made 
at  least  a  show  of  decent  mourning  for  the 
empire  it  was  this  one.  The  liddling, 
however,  went  on  at  the  casino  as  before 
Sedan  ;  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  danced  a 
set  of  lancers,  having  an  American  young 
lady  for  his  partner  and  a  young  Russian 
gentleman  for  his  vis-d-vls.  This  Rus- 
sian is  the  same  to  whose  title  of  **  gentle- 
man "  a  point  of  interrogation  has  been 
set  in  the  log.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Sir 
John  ;  but  the  two  exchanged  a  few  words 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to 
indicate  that  he  might  be  a  police  spy. 
Sir  John  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  sur- 
prised when  towards  half  past  eleven  — 
that  is,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  he  had 
left  the  casino — the  young  Russian 
turned  up  on  the  deck  of  the  "Gazelle'* 
accompanied  by  an  unmistakable  fttou- 
chard.  The  latter,  an  unctuous  sort  of 
man,  explained  volubly  that  he  also  was  a 
Russian  who  had  just  arrived  from  Paris 
by  a  late  train,  and  that  he  wanted  to  hire 
a  yacht  for  his  brother.  He  begged  per- 
mission to  examine  the  "Gazelle,"  and 
with  no  more  than  a  word  of  apology  for 
intruding  on  Lady  Hurgoyne  at  such  a 
late  hour,  he  performed  his  work  of  in- 
spection thoroughly,  opening  every  door 
and  peeping  into  every  cupboard.  He 
concluded  by  accepting  a  glass  of  sherry, 
and  then  went  away,  the  genuine  Russian 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  unable  to 
edge  in  a  single  word.  Some  months 
afterwards  it  was  explained  to  Sir  John 
that  this  young  gentleman  was  virtually  a 

•  The  high-minded  townsfolk  have  removed  this 
statue  since  the  settlement  of  the  republic.  **  L'in- 
eratitude,"  m  the  late  Nestor  Roqueplan  remarked, 
**  «»t  i'ind^pcudaooe  du  cceur." 


prisoner  when  he  came  to  the  yacht.  It 
seems  that  on  leaving  the  casino  he  had 
been  accosted  by  the  police  spy,  who  had 
seen  him  talking  with  Sir  John,  and  who 
said  to  him  peremptorily:  "You  know 
this  gentleman,  you  must  take  me  on 
board  and  introduce  me."  An  English- 
man would  have  sent  the  spy  about  his 
business,  but  it  appears  that  young  Rus- 
sians consider  it  a  duty  to  obey  orders  by 
whomsoever  given.  Altogether  the  affair 
was  a  curious  one.  It  has  never  been 
ascertained  how  the  police  spy  had  got  to 
suspect  that  the  empress  was  going  to 
embark  at  Deauville:  the  only  certain 
thing  is  that  he  left  the  "  Gazelle  "con- 
vinced that  his  suspicions  were  baseless. 
Sir  John  took  a  pair  of  night-glasses  to 
watch  his  departure,  and,  having  seen  him 
go  over  the  bridge  to  Trouville,  hastened 
on  shore  and  took  his  stand  by  some 
stacks  of  wood  where  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  the  empress. 
Here  is  the  next  entry  in  the  log : — 

Sept.  7,  12.5  A.M.  —  Went  on  to  the  quay 
and  met  shortly  afterwards  two  ladies  walking 
together,  with  a  gentleman,  who  carried  a  bag 
after  them.  One  of  the  ladies  came  up  to  me, 
and  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  the  English  gen- 
tleman who  will  take  me  to  England.  I  am 
the  Empress."  She  then  burst  into  tears,  and 
I  told  her  my  name  and  ofifered  her  my  arm, 
which  she  took ;  and  walked  on  hoard  the 
"Gazelle,"  where  I  presented  Lady  Burgoyne 
to  her.  She  at  once  asked  for  newspapers  and 
begged  Lady  Burgoyne  to  give  her  tidings  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imi^erial. 

Sir  John  had  apprised  his  steward  that 
the  empress  was  coming  on  board,  so  that 
when  the  party  reached  the  yacht  the 
usual  gangway  lamp  was  shown  on  the 
two  planks  from  the  vessel  to  the  quay. 
The  empress  appeared  frightened,  but 
received  the  assurance  that  she  was  per- 
fectly safe.  **  I  am,  I  know,  safe  witli  an 
English  gentleman,"  she  replied.  Her 
anxiety  to  get  news  was  extreme,  for  she 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of  her 
son.  It  was  from  the  Times  of  the  6th 
that  she  learned  how  the  prince  imperial 
had  arrived  at  Dover  from  Ostend  on 
Monday  the  5lh,  and  from  other  copies  of 
the  same  journal  she  got  all  the  details 
about  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  revolution 
of  the  4ih  of  September,  the  flight  of  im- 
perial dignitaries,  etc.  She  told  Lady 
Burgoyne  how  shamefully  she  had  been 
deserted  by  all  about  her  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  that  her  very  servants  had  pilfered 
things  in  her  apartments.  On  the  4th 
none  of  her  ordinary  servants  would  bring 
her  breakfast,  and  her  ladies-in-waiting 
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had  to  perform  mental  offices  for  her.  In 
relatino^  these  things  the  empress  often 
gave  way  to  tears  ;  but  in  the  intervals  of 
her  emotion  she  evinced  fortitude.  All 
through  the  day  she  had  been  in  great 
fear  of  arrest,  but  being  now  under  the 
protection  of  Englishmen,  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal security  quickly  possessed  her  so 
that  she  imagined  her  dangers  were  past 
before  this  was  actually  the  case. 

Dr.  Evans  and  his  nephew  had  come 
on  board  with  the  empress,  and  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  ordered  them  not  to  leave  the 
yacht  lest  their  goings  to  and  fro  should 
attract  the  attention  of  the  donaniers  on 
the  quay.  This  was  the  time  of  greatest 
concern  to  Sir  John,  for  there  was  no  get- 
ting out  of  harbor  till  high  water  at  7  A.M., 
and  nearly  six  hours  had  to  be  passed. 
To  make  things  worse  the  people  of  Deau- 
ville  were  very  uproarious  that  night,  all 
regular  government  having  ceased  since 
the  imperial  officials  had  been  dismissed. 
The  people  were  taking  their  first  draught 
of  republican  license,  and  all  laws  as  to 
the  closing  of  caf^s  and  wine-shops  after 
midnight  were  in  suspense.  The  log 
says :  — 

1.45  A.M.  —  Mob  at  caf^s  l>egan  making  great 
noise,  singing  the  "Marseillaise."  Woke  up 
men  and  got  ready  to  slip.  Went  myself  to 
caf^s  and  found  drunken  Mobiles, 

One  may  imagine  how  it  would  have 
fared  with  the  empress  had  these  patriots 
got  wind  of  her  being  on  board  the  yacht 
in  the  harbor.  Nothing  was  .so  disgrace- 
ful in  the  war  as  the  indiscipline  of  the 
Mobiles  from  first  to  last ;  they  were  al- 
ways more  ready  for  mischief  than  for 
fighting;  and  those  at  Deauville  appear 
to  have  been  some  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  their  kind.  After  seeing  them  Sir 
John  Hurgoyne  felt  bound  to  tell  his  crew 
who  was  the  lady  whom  he  had  taken  on 
board,  and  to  warn  them  they  might  pos- 
sibly have  to  defend  the  empress  from 
capture.  Of  course  they  all  replied  that 
they  would  do  their  duty. 

I'he  noise  in  the  town  subsided  towards 
3  A.M.,  at  which  hour  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing light  from  S.S.W,  The  empress  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  rest.  She 
was  absorbed  in  her  newspapers,  and 
drank  coffee,  which  kept  her  wide  awake. 
At  5  A.M.,  as  dawn  was  breaking,  the  or- 
der was  given  for  hands  up.  The  sail 
covers  were  taken  off  and  the  yacht  pre- 
pared for  sea.  The  town  being  now  quite 
tranquil,  there  was  no  further  cause  for 
the  anxieties  which  had  existed  .so  long 
as  crowds  could  be  collected;  and  the 


preoccupations  of  the  crew  were  as  to  the 
weather  which  was  going  to  be  encoun- 
tered at  sea.  The  outlook  was  not  prom- 
ising, for  the  wind  howled  dreadfully,  and 
raged  every  now  and  then  in  terrific 
squalls.  One  of  these  had  already  proved 
fatal  to  the  **  Captain,"  which  had  foun- 
dered between  1.15  and  1.30  A.M.,  and  if 
this  had  been  known  it  would  have  seemed 
madly  adventurous  for  a  small  cutter  to 
set  out  in  weather  which  had  destroyed 
"the  then  most  powerful  fighting  ship  in 
the  British  Navy."  Rain  had  fallen  at 
intervals  all  through  the  night,  and  soon 
after  six  a  steady  downpour  set  in.  At 
about  this  hour  Dr.  Evans's  nephew  went 
ashore ;  but  Dr.  Evans  himself  remained 
on  board.    The  log's  next  entry  is  :  — 

7  A.M.  —  W^arped  to  dock  gates.  Rain. 
Fresh,  S.W.W.  Took  pilot  on  board.  Said 
good-bye  to  harbor-master,  a  very  nice  fellow, 
who  had  been  very  civil.  As  gates  were 
opened  ran  up  large  white  ensign  at  masthead, 
and  hoisted  head-sails.  At  7.30  discharged 
pilot ;  set  mainsail  and  spinnaker  and  second 
jib  (topsail  housed).  Wind  fresh.  Heavy 
ground  swell.  Heavy  rain  and  thick.  Hove 
patent  log  at  8  A.M.     At  9  wind  freshened. 

The  sea  was  fearfully  rough,  but  the 
yacht  scudded  along  well,  having  at  first 
a  good  wind  behind,  and  there  was  a  fair 
chance  of  the  English  coast  being  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  empress  was 
persuaded  to  lie  down,  and  triecf  to  sleep, 
but  unsuccessfully,  for  presently  the 
weather  grew  worse  again.  By  noon 
twenty-eight  miles  and  a  half  had  been 
cleared  ;  but  at  1.30  a  heavy  squall  burst, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  wind  chopping 
suddenly  round  from  W.N.W.  to  W.E.N., 
carried  away  the  spinnaker  boom.  Two 
reefs  in  the  mainsail  were  taken  in,  the 
storm-jib  was  set,  the  bowsprit  close- 
reefed  ;  and  the  yacht  prepared  for  a  long 
beat  to  windward.  The  wind  blew  so 
iiard  and  the  sea  rose  so  high  that  she 
could  not  lay  her  course. 

All  the  afternoon  the  "Gazelle'*  stru^* 
gled  against  gale  and  water.  Sir  John 
remained  on  deck,  being  practically  in 
command,  for  he  is  as  good  a  seaman  as 
soldier,  and  his  master  was  no  more  than 
his  lieutenant.  At  5.30  p.m.  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  sighted,  dead  to  windward,  the 
clouds  being  darker  than  ever,  and  the 
squalls  .so  violent  that  the  yacht  shipped 
an  immense  quantity  of  water.  At  7.30 
the  log  notes :  "  Made  but  little  way.  Sea 
loo  heavy  for  yacht.  Took  another  reef 
in  mainsail  and  triced  up  tack.  Yacht  be- 
having splendidly.    Tacking  frequently; 
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all  bands  on  deck,  and  heavy  thunder- 
showers," 

There  are  no  more  entries  touching  the 
next  five  hours,  during  which  the  tempest 
was  at  its  worst.  The  sea  kept  falling  on 
the  deck  with  awful  noises,  *Mike  huge 
packets  of  w^et  linen  out  of  a  washtub," 
as  a  disgusted  landsman  once  said  on  a 
similar  occasion ;  and  the  little  vessel 
danced,  reeled,  and  rolled  like  a  cork. 
Many  times  the  empress  and  Madame 
Lebreton  thought  they  had  seen  their  last 
of  land  ;  but  both  ladies  remained  cool 
and  brave,  being  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lady  Burgoyne's  tranquil  nerve 
ancf gentle  cheerfulness.  "They  talk  of 
Roman  matrons/'  said  the  empress  some 
time  afterwards,  "but  nothing  is  more 
wonderful  to  me  than  the  sight  of  an  En- 
glish ladj  moving  about  a  yacht  cabin  in 
a  storm  just  as  composedly  as  if  she  were 
in  her  boudoir.  Cornelians  valor  was 
pompous,  but  there  was  no  affectation  of 
courage  in  Lady  Burgoyne,  who  acted  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter."  At  one  pe- 
riod of  the  voyage  when,  as  Madame 
Lebreion  said,  "  Tout  craquait  autour  de 
nous,"  the  empress  observed  that  she  had 
just  passed  through  a  worse  storm  in 
Paris. 

The  end  of  all  this  was  that  the  sturdy 
little  **  Gazelle  "  rode  safely  to  her  jour- 
ney's end.  At  12.45  ^'^e  >fut  Light  was 
seen  ahead ;  at  1.35  the  log  says  :  "  Passed 
Warner's ;  found  very  many  ships  at 
Motherbank,  and  an  unusually  heavy  sea 
running."     Then  comes  the  entry  :  — 

2.45  A. M.  —  Ran  close  in  shore  off  Ryde  and 
let  go  anchor.  At  j  a  m.,  thanks  to  smartness 
of  steward  and  cook,  had  a  capital  supper  on 
the  table,  and  her  Majesty  came  and  joined  us 
at  supper  in  the  main  cabin. 

The  emotions  of  the  previous  four-and- 
twenty  hours  produced  a  natural  reaction, 
and  the  empress  was  very  cheerful  at 
table.  Her  health  was  drunk  in  cham- 
pagne, and  she  returned  thanks  in  a  few 
hopeful  words ;  but  now  that  she  was  no 
longer  in  danger  of  capture  or  death,  and 
that  a  hundred  new  possibilities  in  life 
presented  themselves  to  her  mind,  she 
was  more  reserved  in  talking  about  poli- 
tics. Here  might  have  been  a  curious 
study  for  a  psychologist.  The  lady  who 
had  come  on  board  abandoned  and  almost 
heart-broken,  complaining  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  of  those  by  whom  she 
had  been  forsaken,  was  transformed  once 
more  by  hope  —  and  very  rapidly  —  into 
an  empress  who  looked  with  some  philo- 
sophical indifference  upon  the  baseness 


of  men.  It  was  said  of  Napoleon  III, 
that  his  contempt  for  men  "  amounted  to 
indulgence,"  and  this  spirit  was  reflected 
in  his  consort,  who,  under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  a  safe  anchorage,  was  able  to 
speak  with  composure  and  even  with 
mirth  of  things  which  had  seemed  so 
shocking  to  her  a  few  hours  before.  As 
regards  her  host  and  hostess,  however, 
the  empress  abounded  with  warm  wom- 
anly gratitude;  and  she  expressed  her 
wish  to  present  some  token  of  her  thanks 
to  the  brave  fellows  of  the  "  Gazelle's " 
crew.  It  was  suggested  that  if  she  gave 
them  a  napoleon  apiece,  that  would  be  an 
ample  remuneration ;  and  the  men  were 
accordingly  summoned  to  the  cabin,  where 
each  received  his  gift  from  the  empress's 
own  hand  with  an  "  I  thank  you  very 
much,"  uttered  in  English.*  The  next 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  empress  landed, 
and  at  7.30  the  gig  was  ordered  for  this 
purpose.  As  her  Majesty  had  brought  no 
luggage  but  a  small  bag,  and  as  her 
clothes  had  been  spoilt  by  travel,  she  had 
to  be  refitted  from  her  hostessJs  ward- 
robe ;  and  when  she  went  on  shore  every- 
thing she  wore  was  Lady  Burgoyne's. 

The  empress  landed  at  the  pier  in  the 
company  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  at 
once  took  her  to  the  York  Hotel.  As  she 
walked  along  the  pier  she  talked  about  her 
rough  passage,  but  remarked  that  she  was 
very  fond  of  yachting,  adding  that  now  her 
yachting  days  were  probably  at  an  end. 
She  then  begged  earnestly  that  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  would  inform  nobody  of  her 
journey,  or  her  whereabouts,  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  This  was  on  Thursday 
the  8th.  Sir  John  gave  the  promise  that 
was  asked  of  him,  except  as  regards  Lord 
Granville,  for  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  supply  the  foreign  secretary  at 
once  with  a  full  report  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. To  this  the  empress,  after  some 
little  demur,  agreed.  Meanwhile  her 
Majesty,  veiled  and  almost  disguised  as 
she  was,  had  been  recognized  on  Ryde 
pier  by  a  servant  of  the  Due  de  Persigny, 
who  was  lodging  in  the  town ;  and  this 
fact  helps  to  show  how  truly  singular  it 
was  the  empress  should  not  have  been  de- 
tected, when,  according  to  the  account  al- 
ready given,  she  confessed  her  identity 
before  a  whole  crowd  at  Lisieux.  Her 
Majesty  was  hardly  settled  at  the  York 
Hotel  when  the  duke's  servant  arrived 
with  a  message  from  his  master,  request- 
ing to  know  whether  it  was  indeed  the 

*  The  coins  were  at  once  punched  by  the  men  to  be 
worn  as  mementoes. 
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empress  who  had  come.  Dr.  Evans  was 
consulted  as  to  the  answer  which  should 
be  given,  and  in  the  result  the  empress's 
presence  at  Ryde  was  denied  ;  in  fact  the 
secret  was  so  well  kept  that  her  Majesty 
was  able  to  leave  for  Brighton  the  same 
day  unnoticed.  What  is  more,  Lord  Gran- 
ville was  incredulous  when  he  received 
Sir  John  Rurgoyne's  letter  sent  to  London 
by  express  on  that  day.  Replying  with 
his  usual  courtsey,  the  foreign  secretary 
thanked  Sir  John  for  his  communication, 
but  added,  *•  Do  you  not  think  that  you 
have  been  Imposed  upon.^*'* 

Little  remains  to  be  said  about  the  ac- 
knowledijments  tendered  to  Sir  John  for 
his  gallantry  in  rescuing  the  empress. 
Her  Majesty  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
presenting  Lady  Burgoyne  with  a  hand- 
some jewelled  locket ;  and  the  emperor 
soon  after  his  release  from  Wilhelmshohe 
invited  Sir  John  to  Chislehurst  and  there 
thanked  him,  with  **  tears  in  his  eyes," 
observing  that  "  none  but  an  English 
sailor  could  have  got  across  the  Channel 
on  such  a  night  in  so  small  a  vessel."  Be- 
fore this  the  queen  had  officially  commu- 
nicated to  Sir  John  that  "she  rejoiced 
the  unfortunate  empress  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  one  who  was  able  so  success- 
fully and  quietly  to  convey  her  to  En- 
gland." It  would  not  have  been  worth 
while  to  recall  these  facts  but  for  the  per- 
sistent misrepresentations  in  American 
journals.  All  Englishmen  are  interested 
in  the  gallantry  of  one  of  their  country- 
men, and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  praise 
was  bestowed  in  the  proper  quarter  by 
those  who  alone  were  qualified  to  bestow 
it. 

The  plucky  little  "Gazelle"  has  been 
broken  up:  but  in  the  summer  of  1S71  she 
had  a  triumphal  sort  of  cruise.  At  every 
port  where  she  stopped  her  arrival  was 
.nnnounced  by  the  local  papers,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  came  to  visit  her.  Had 
the  Bonaparte  dynasty  been  restored  her 
owner  would  probably  have  been  re- 
quested to  give  up  some  of  her  fixtures 
that  they  mi^^ht  be  placed  in  the  Mus^e 
des  Souverains;  and  the  log  of  the  "Ga- 
zelle'* might  then  have  figured  beside  the 
mementoes  of  Napoleon  I.*s  captivity  at 
St.  Helena.  But  there  has  been  no  res- 
toration, and  the  Mus^e  des  Souverains 

*  I«ord  Gr.mville^s  doubtn  arose  from  his  having 
been  informed  by  the  Hntish  Embassy  in  Paris  that 
the  empress  had  left  France  byuayol  Delgium.  At 
the  same  time  <ine  ^milen  to  fii.d  the  chief  of  the  diplo- 
mjf.c  service  so  h.irdoncd  against  Kon-ationa)  new9  as 
to  reject  tidings  C(>min^  with  the  be>t  poA>ihle  authcn- 
ticat>(in.  In  a  Kiib>equcnt  letter  Lord  Granville  of 
course  apologized  fur  hts  doubts. 


has  been  dispersed  lest  it  should  work  too 
powerfully  on  the  sentiments  of  a  repub- 
lican people.  The  log  therefore  remains 
in  the  hands  of  its  English  possessor,  to 
be  preserved  as  a  valuable  token  of  a  re- 
markable voyage,  and  as  a  reminder  of 
the  queer  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which 
may  overtake  the  great  of  this  earth. 


From  Tinsley's  Masasiim 
THE  NORTH  FARM:    NOW. 

BY  J.   E.  PANTON. 

Now  :  for  it  does  not  do  to  think  of  it 
as  then. 

Then  it  was  quite  a  different  place; 
albeit  not  one  inch  of  ground  has  altered, 
and  but  few  trees  have  fallen  since  those 
days,  fifteen  long  years  ago  when  we  saw 
it  first.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  ere 
painting  the  picture  as  it  is  today,  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  raise  the  soft, 
grey  veil  that  hides  the  semblance  of 
those  dead  hours,  when  all  seemed  joyous 
enough,  and  we  were  all  too  oblivious  of 
the  presence  of  the  tiny  rift  within  the 
lute,  that,  like  that  in  the  poem,  has  wi- 
dened until  the  music  is  indeed  mute  and 
mute  forever. 

How  could  we  perceive  it  when  from 
every  window  streamed  the  hospitable 
gleam  of  light  that,  brightened  by  the 
warm  crimson  blind  through  which  it 
came,  seemed  to  say  to  us:  hurry,  hurry 
out  of  the  wild  January  storm  into  the 
quiet  haven  of  rest  and  peace  on  which  I 
am  now  shining! 

And  what  a  night  it  was  I  The  tiny 
station  where  we  got  out,  stiffened  and 
wearied  with  our  five  hours'  journey  from 
town,  seemed  to  shake  and  shiver  as  the 
great  north  wind  tore  up  the  valley  and 
threw  itself  in  all  its  fury  on  the  building 
that  is  but  an  atom  of  a  wooden  structure. 
Great  swishes  of  rain  swept  past  us,  and 
we  were  in  despair,  until  a  cheery  voice 
called  to  us  through  the  darkness,  and 
disclosed  the  whereabouts  of  our  host, 
who  was  buried  out  of  the  storm  in  surely 
the  queerest  vehicle  ever  invented  by 
man,  and  that  seemed  like  a  cart  with  a 
head  on,  in  which  we  sat  sideways,  and 
which  was  driven  through  the  window  at 
the  extreme  end. 

Into  this   we  got,  and   then   plunged 

down  head  first,  as  it  seemed,  into  the 

black  night.    The  wind  howled  and  raved, 

I  and  the  rain  pelted  down  on  our  carriage 

;  roof,  sounding  like  a  perpetual  shower  of 

peas  falling  from  the  loose  grasp  of  a 
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child.  We  bumped  over  stones  and  rat- 
tled round  corners,  and  seemed  to  undergo 
various  and  many  imminent  escapes*  of 
sudden  death:  and  all  this  time  our  host 
talked  gaily,  expounding  to  us  his  plans 
for  our  amusement,  and  conliding  to  us, 
with  a  jolly  chuckle,  his  wife*s  mental 
agonies  and  perplexities  as  to  what  she 
should  possibly  do  with  "company  from 
London,"  and  the  squire  coming  the  very 
next  day,  dear,  dear !  to  shoot  the  home 
coverts. 

We  drew  ourselves  up  (and  then  we 
were  not  very  high)  and  thought  ourselves 
equal  to  any  amount  of  squires,  pensively 
wondering,  too,  what  the  squire  would 
say  to  our  gun,  the  first  we  had  been 
trusted  with  by  the  way,  and  which  we 
had  carefully  carried  with  the  tenderest 
care  from  Waterloo  Station  until  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  which  was  pronounced 
by  all  who  had  seen  it  the  very  best  spec- 
imen of  a  weapon  that  surely  was  ever 
possessed  by  youth.  And  that  drew  forth 
from  our  uncle  a  long  account,  given  to 
us  as  he  held  the  gun  and  gazed  at  it, 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  head  on  one  side, 
of  how  he  used  to  go  shooting,  making 
his  preparations  himself,  punching  out 
wads  out  of  old  hats,  and  getting  gun- 
powder and  shot-belt  ready,  and  starting 
as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up,  with  his  dogs 
and  one  man ;  walking  miles  through 
dank  turnips,  and  then  through  blazing 
hot  stubble-fields,  returning  to  eat  his 
brace  of  birds  at  a  six  o'clock  dinner,  and 
then  sleeping  like  a  top  in  his  armchair 
only  roused  to  read  prayers  and  tumble 
into  bed,  rising  again  at  early  dawn,  to 
carry  on  the  same  process  as  long  as  the 
shooting  season  lasted. 

**That  was  sport,"  said  he;  "now 'tis 
very  difiFerent,  but  the  world  goes  too  fast 
nowadays,  and  there  is  no  time  for  any- 
thing. Even  when  you  youngsters  go 
shooting  you  are  all  too  lazy  to  find  your 
birds,  but  require  them  brought  to  you. 
I've  no  patience  with  such  ways:  not  I." 

As  we  heard  what  the  squire  generally 
did  from  our  hostess,  we  felt  constrained 
to  believe  that  for  once  old  folks  knew 
more  than  we  young  ones,  and  that  our 
uncle  was  right.  Yet  we  looked  forward 
to  the  morrow,  and,  ere  we  went  to  rest, 
flattened  our  faces  againi<tthe  many-paned 
window,  and  wondered  what  we  should 
see  outside  it  when  the  dawn  came  and 
the  darkness  fied  away. 

Surely  never  was  there  such  a  room,  or 
such  a  heavenly  place  for  perfect  slum- 
ber: not  dead,  heavy  sleep,  mind  you; 
that   is  not   in  the   least  perfect;   but  a 
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warm, genial,  tired  feeling;  when  we  were 
just  conscious  that  outside  the  wind  raved 
through  creaking  trees,  and  that  rain  flung 
itself  wildly  against  the  window,  that  later 
on  we  dreamed  of  lavender  and  rose 
leaves  and  a  slow  walk  in  an  August  gar- 
den, and  then  once  more  we  heard  life 
had  begun  again,  a  cart  creaked  away 
down  the  lane;  carters  called  to  their 
horses,  and  presently,  we  heard  the  curi- 
ous sound  ot  the  handle  of  the  pump,  and 
the  ring  of  the  pail  on  the  stone-paved 
yard;  then  came  the  voices  of  children: 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  told  us  it  was  late, 
and  the  robins  singing  down  in  the  gar- 
den seemed  to  call  us  to  arise  and  make 
the  most  of  our  time  in  the  heart  of  the 
sweet,  pure,  distant  country. 

Naturally  the  great  event  of  that  day 
was  the  visit  of  the  squire,  who  was  much 
more  like  a  squire  in  a  book  than  any  real 
living  man :  strange  enough  stories  were 
told  of  him  to  be  sure:  farmers  who  had 
pretty  daughters  never  allowed  them  to 
be  at  home  when  the  squire  was  coming, 
for  his  character  was  as  bad  as  his  lan- 
guage, and  that  was  of  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned kind,  and  instead  of  the  adjectives 
that  are  lawful,  was  seasoned  by  wild, 
strange  words,  that  were  heard  all  over 
the  farm  should  things  be  not  quite  as  he 
liked  them  at  the  moment.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  typical  specimen  of  a  thor- 
oughly bad  landlord,  and  in  those  days 
used  his  shooting  solely  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  what  improvements  were 
done  on  the  land  in  each  place  he  went 
to;  if  the  land  did  not  satisfy  him  the 
tenant  had  notice  to  quit,  and  if  all  were 
in  order,  gates  up,  and  the  land  yielding 
its  utmost,  owing  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  farmer*s  time  and  money,  up  would 
go  the  rent,  and  the  farmer  must  either 
iSe  prepared  to  pay  or  go. 

No  wonder  our  pretty,  smiling,  agitated 
hostess  quivered  when  she  heard  what 
was  expected ;  no  wonder  we  shared  her 
indignation  at  having  to  prepare  her  cosy 
rooms  for  an  incursion  that  would  result 
in  either  raised  rent,  or  a  fiercely  ex- 
pressed reprimand  to  get  ready  a  meal 
that  would  be  eaten  to  the  accompaniment 
of  great  oaths,  that  would  send  the  ser- 
vant-maid shaking  from  the  room  ;  and  to 
a  coarse  volley  of  chaff  directed  at  his 
host,  who  could  afford  such  luxuries  as 
were  put  before  him,  and  yet  objected  to 
a  slight  rise  in  the  rent. 

It  was  a  curious  experience  for  a  Lon- 
doner! Neither  our  host  nor  ourselves 
was  expected  to  shoot;  nay,  indeed,  we 
were  not  allowed.    We  could  walk  with 
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the  shooters  if  we  wished,  and  our  host 
was  obliged  to  do  so,  or  would  be  ordered 
to,  in  terms  more  offensive  than  can  be 
imagined  in  a  free  country,  while  the 
birds,  fed  on  the  farmer's  corn,  and  the 
rabbits,  the  curse  of  the  country,  fell  be- 
fore the  guns,  and  were  carefully  counted 
and  taken  away,  with  perhaps  a  brace  of 
pheasants  and  a  couple  of  rabbits  thrown 
on  the  yard  pavement  at  the  farmer's  feet, 
just  as  the  dogcart  drove  away.  Then 
the  returning  to  a  so-called  luncheon  was 
surely  another  martyrdom.  The  coming 
in  at  five  o'clock,  when  ordinary  people 
had  theirs  at  one;  the  muddy  boots  on 
the  tidy  green  carpet,  that  had  been  down 
something  like  twenty  years,  and  that 
must  last  as  long  as  a  carpet  was  neces- 
sary; the  agitated  creature,  the  squire's 
toady,  who  was  divided  between  his  fear 
of  the  squire's  anger  and  a  still  more 
abject  dread  of  catching  cold,  and  who 
would  make  hurried  excursions  in  search 
of  the  hostess,  to  procure  dry  stockings, 
and  to  see  that  his  hat  remained  warming 
in  front  of  a  fire,  from  the  moment  it  left 
his  head  until  he  required  it  on  leaving; 
the  smoke  all  over  the  house,  and  at  last 
the  tipsy  keepers  and  beaters  to  get  rid 
of,  and  satisfy,  before  any  peace  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  desecrated  home. 
All  these  things  made  us  thankful  indeed 
that  the  squire  only  shot  the  coverts  once 
during  the  entire  season,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  birds  might  go  free, 
only  coming  to  grief  occasionally  when  a 
poacher  passed  their  way,  or  the  keeper 
was  ordered  to  shoot  a  few  brace  for  the 
squire's  table. 

It  is  pleusanter  to  turn  from  this  recol- 
lection, to  the  drive  to  the  meet  across  the 
meadows,  when  the  frost  gave  suddenly, 
and  the  river  crept  up  the  lane  and  en- 
tered the  low  **  four-wheel  "  as  we  went: 
the  cheery  greetings,  the  magnificent  view 
as  we  waited  for  the  master  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Roman  camp,  surrounded  by  its 
three  rings  or  walls,  and  a  couple  of  deep 
ditches,  and  crowned  by  the  clump  of  fir- 
trees,  in  which  the  wind  never  ceased 
moaning  softly ;  the  great,  white,  fleecy 
clouds  rushing  along  over  a  pale-blue  sky, 
the  sight  of  the  men  ploughing  a  little 
way  ot'f,  taking  no  notice  of  anything  save 
the  slraightness  of  the  furrows  and  the 
movements  of  their  horses ;  and  then  as 
the  hounds  went  away,  the  rapid  drive 
across  down-land,  and  through  fields,  cut- 
ting off  corners,  and  coming  into  a  lane, 
where  we  waited  in  lonely  silence,  listen- 
ing to  the  gurgle  of  a  wee  brook,  the  busy 
wind  among  the  hedges,  the  wakening  of 


the  bird  world,  and  the  distant  sounds  of 
the  hunt. 

These  had  grown  distant  indeed  :  when 
suddenly,  out  of  the  copse  to  the  left,  tbe 
hunted  creature  crept :  our  host  started 
up  to  give  the  view-halloo,  but  something 
stopped  us :  the  eye  looked  so  appealing, 
the  movement  was  so  abject,  that  we 
siientiv  regarded  each  other  and  said  not 
a  word  :  while,  as  if  interpreting  our  very 
thoughts,  the  fox  crept  under  our  **  four- 
wheel,"  and  lay  low  there,  panting  hard. 

Was  it  a  lie,  when  a  red-coated  stranger 
bursting  through  the  brushwood,  and  ask* 
ing  had  we  seen  the  fox,  we  merely  shook 
our  heads  and  turned  the  subject ;  well, 
lie  or  not,  we  did  it,  and  remained  where 
we  were  until  sounds  told  us  of  tbe  find- 
ing of  another  victim,  at  whose  death  we 
assisted  nobly  a  little  later  on  in  the  day. 
How  our  conduct  was  regarded  by  our 
hostess  we  knew  not;  for  she  was  too 
gentle  to  do  aught  save  point  speechlessly 
to  her  poultry-yard,  where  the  next  morth 
ing  lay  the  headless  corses  of  sundry 
turkeys  «ind  noble,  motherly  hens,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  night-time  mto  the  mis- 
chievous clutches  of  perhaps  the  very  fox 
we  had  so  foolishly  saved,  and  who  had 
only  mangled  the  poor  creatures,  as  it  was 
too  late  in  the  year  for  him  to  carry  off 
more  than  he  wanted  at  the  moment,  that 
being  reserved  for  the  time  when  a  large 
and  hungry  family  requires  support,  and 
for  the  which  he  forages  ruthlessly,  taking 
turkeys  from  the  nest,  and  ducks  and 
hens  or  chicken,  in  fact  just  whatever  fall 
into  his  way  first. 

Then  the  year  creeps  on  :  each  seaso* 

embellished  with  a  most  appropriate  pifr 

ture.     A  mile  away  from  any  other  habill^ 

tion,  the  farm  was  a  villanre  in  microcosa, 

a  tiny  kingdom  with  our  host  as  a  king:  a 

king  uncrowned  then,  but  now  talked  of 

with  bated  breath  as  the  good  man,  whost 

first  thoughts  were  for  his  men,  and  hii 

I  second  for  the  land,  and  his  last  for  hifli* 

!  self,  and  who  could  not  rest  where  the 

I  cottages,  the  landlord's  property,  mark 

,  you,  were  unfit  to  house  the  roea  who 

worked  for  him.    Then,  too,  his  passioo- 

'  ate  attachment  to  the  land  was  in  itsdl     ^ 

I  remarkable. 

I      1 1  was  joy  to  him  to  plan  for  the  welfaft 
!  of  each  field,  as  if  it  were  some  sepirals 
I  and  well-loved  child :  and  each  season  oi 
;  the   year    brought  to  him  subjects  fof 
I  thought  and  lovely  suggestions,  given  otfl 
!  to  us  at  times,  and  telling  their  own  story    ] 
\  of  the  silent  poet,  with  whom  we  were  W    , 
I  a  time  permitted  to  dwell. 
I     He  it  was  who  taught  us  to  watch  thi 
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gentle  travelling  of  the  cloud-shadows 
over  the  swellinjj  downs ;  to  see  the  soft 
flush  in  the  trees  that  told  of  spring;  to 
joy  in  the  tender  different  tints  of  the  dis- 
tant copses ;  to  note  the  divers  ways  and 
habits  of  the  creatures  and  birds ;  to  tell 
from  the  shades  of  green  in  the  distant 
fields,  which  held  barley  or  wheat  or 
swedes  or  turnips,  laughing  at  us  until  we 
overcame  our  ignorance  and  became  as 
wise  as  ever  he  was  in  time. 

Winter  scenes  rise  up  before  us,  when 
all  is  white  and  silvery  and  we  follow  up 
the  tiny,  half-frozen  stream  with  him  in 
search  of  duck  and  teal;  evenings  when 
we  crouched  in  a  furze  bush,  clad  in  curi- 
ous gray  night  raiment,  holding  the  dog 
back  until  the  last  line  of  yellow  light  got 
entangled  in  the  rushes,  and  the  whirr  of 
the  snipe  told  us  to  look  out,  because 
••flight"  had  in  truth  began. 

Spring  scenes,  when  it  was  joy  enough 
to  know  we  were  alive,  and  that  summer 
was  really  coming,  when  we  found  every 
flower  again,  even  to  the  white  violets  in 
the  lane,  and  the  wonderful  golden  lent 
lilies  in  the  copse,  among  the  wan  anem- 
ones and  yellow  primroses :  when  the  lane 
was  full  of  mysterious,  soft,  amber-colored 
stuff  we  called  sago  pudding,  and  that  in 
time  gave  place  to  myriads  of  tadpoles, 
that  we  never  could  resist  disturbing,  even 
when  we  were  in  our  Sunday  clothes,  and 
marching  religiously  to  church  ;  and  when 
the  hedges  were  white  with  blackthorn,  or 
flushing  with  velvet  palms,  that  somehow 
or  other  always  look  pink  in  Ihe  distance, 
although  they  are  yellow  enough  close  to. 
The  meadows  were  crowded  then  by 
cowslips  and  cuckoo-blooms,  and  great 
marsh  marigolds  glittered  in  the  sunshine 
in  the  •Makes,"  as  we  called  the  ditches 
ducr  for  draining  purposes  ;  and  the  village 
children  looked  on  angrily  while  the  big 
iron  roller  went  to  and  fro  over  them, 
marking  them  out  in  broad  ribands  of  pale 
and  dark  green  that  crushed  the  flowers 
down,  and  made  it  apparent  that  these 
favorite  play-places  were  "laid  up"  for 
hay,  and  were  therefore  no  longer  open  to 
all  who  liked  to  walk  them.  Summer  and 
autumn  have  all  such  golden  memories, 
memories  of  drowsy  Sundays,  when  the 
hot  walk  to  church  behind  the  servants 
was  enlivened  by  our  hostess's  strictures 
on  the  gorgeousness  of  the  broad  em- 
broidery-trimmed petticoats  of  the  dam- 
sels, or  **  maidens  "  as  we  always  termed 
them.  When  we  used  the  afternoons  to 
wander  about  with  our  host,  becoming 
learned  in  this  or  that  farming  operation, 
and  seeing  with  bis  eyes  deep  down  into 


nature's  very  heart,  it  all  seemed  so  safe, 
so  lasting;  it  was  so  certainly  a  place 
where  change  never  came — never  could 
come,  that  we  were  not  heartbroken  when, 
the  harvest  supper  over  in  the  great  hot 
barn,  lighted  by  a  yellow  horn,  that  rose 
suddenly  over  the  top  of  the  fir  clump  in 
Lowood,  we  realized  that  our  stay  at  the 
North  Farm  was  over,  and  that  we  must 
go.  We  had  obtained  all  we' came  for; 
health  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  coun- 
try life :  and  we  were  young  and  eager  to 
begin  life  once  more  for  ourselves.  Be- 
sides, we  could  return  at  almost  any  time : 
and  so  good-bye.  Ah  me,  it  was  a  long 
good-bye,  and  more  than  fifteen  years  had 
passed  before  we  came  again,  and  entered 
those  once  all  familiar,  all  hospitable  por- 
tals. 

It  was  an  eerie  sensation,  and  one  ex- 
perienced always,  we  take  it,  by  those  who 
come  back  on  a  very  familiar  occasion  to 
a  very  familiar  spot,  and  makes  one  see 
no  one  person  who  is  really  there:  but 
the  forms  and  faces  of  those  who  once 
were  component  parts  of  the  place,  and 
who  appear  round  corners  suddenly,  and 
vanish  as  we  come  up  to  them,  eager  to 
speak  and  to  be  spoken  to. 

We  knew  where  to  find  our  good,  kind 
host.  He  had  not  gone  away  but  lay  very 
still  and  quiet,  under  the  tree  in  the 
churchyard,  where  the  snowdrops  are  like 
an  angePs  wing  covering  God's  acre  in 
the  early  sunshine ;  and  as  we  stood  be- 
side his  grave,  his  widow  with  her  hand 
in  ours,  we  could  pot  speak  because  we 
knew  he  had  gone  away  from  us  far  too 
early  in  the  day,  and  had  fallen  because 
the  fight  was  too  much  for  him  to  wage 
alone. 

But  his  work  should  remain,  we 
thought:  and  so  turned  away,  while  the 
cuckoo  mocked  us  with  his  monotonous 
call  from  the  newly  budded  sycamore-tree, 
and  went  on  up  the  lane  to  visit  the  shep- 
herd in  the  cottage  we  knew  so  well.  But 
what  a  change  was  there;  the  cottages 
were  all  fallen  down,  and  a  little  farther  on 
three  were  standing,  windows  battered  in, 
roofs  in  in  places,  and  only  one  inhabited 
as  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  the  dweller 
therein  remembered  us  and  came  out 
trembling  on  his  sticks,  a  young  man  too, 
as  men  should  go,  at  fifty-five,  yet  too  in- 
firm to  work:  and  only  anxious  that  this 
miserable  shelter  should  be  his  until  he 
follows  his  dear  old  master  to  the  church- 
yard. 

We  sat  down  and  looked  around  us : 
how  familiar  it  all  was,  yet  how  ghastly! 
over  there,  the  shepherd  lived,  and  we 
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could  just  see  the  traces  of  the  path  from 
his  coitao^e  to  the  lambing-yard,  now  all 
broken  down  and  used  for  hay,  a  scanty 
crop  of  which  had  been  gathered  off  the 
arable  land,  and  sold  to  a  neio^hboring 
shopkeeper,  waitin<;  his  convenience  there 
until  he  chose  to  fetch  it  away:  yonder, 
too,  once  lived  well  known  laborers;  the 
little  conveniences  put  up  for  them  by  our 
host  fallinor  bit  by  bit  into  decay :  or  taken 
by  passers-by  as  the  spirit  moved  them, 
for  there  were  none  left  to  prevent:  the 
tidy  garden,  going  back  into  a  wilderness, 
and  the  place  where  the  beehives  stood, 
and  where  we  helped  Betsey  Smith  to  tie 
crape  on  the  hives  when  her  mother  died, 
as  a  polite  intimation  to  them  of  the  family 
bereavement,  was  thick  with  nettles,  and 
defied  our  attempts  to  pass  into  the  field 
in  the  old  accustomed  way. 

Indeed,  the  whole  place  was  full  of 
heart-breaks :  the  cottages  were  all  like 
this,  all  the  men  had  gone  **  up  country," 
all  the  girls  had  gone  away  to  service,  and 
only  old  Cherritt  was  left  to  talk  over  old 

0 

times  and  tell  us  how  the  place  had  fallen 
into  decay;  one  after  the  other,  farmers 
had  tried  but  failed,  owing  to  wet  seasons 
and  the  squire's  rent ;  how  the  squire  had 
tried  farming  it  himself,  but  had  only 
cursed  the  times  and  the  independence  of 
men  who  would  no  longer  slave  them- 
selves to  death  for  him  to  have  his  rent 
and  to  die  finally  worsted  in  the  struggle, 
their  capital  sunk  in  the  land,  and  only  a 
pittance  left  for  the  wife  who  had  fought 
the  battle  side  by  side  with  her  husband. 

And  she  stood  beside  us  there  in  the 
old  house  porch,  and  we  thought  over  the 
past,  and  even  smiled  at  all  the  pictures 
we  remembered  so  well :  the  gate  was 
gone  in  truth,  but  there  was  the  sty  left, 
where  old  Billy  the  pig  lived,  and  eat 
every  chicken  that  crept  into  his  warm 
straw  bed;  and  as  long  as  the  sty  re- 
mained, we  should  recollect  how  he  roused 
himself,  and  tried  to  get  over  the  gate 
after  some  specially  fat  duckling,  and 
only  succeeded  in  hanging  himself  on  the 
topmost  bar,  where  h.e  was  suspended, 
squealing,  while  we  all  laughed  too  much 
to  help  him  either  backward  or  forward. 

The  long  row  of  sycamore-trees  was 
still  standing,  but  no  bees  came  there 
now,  as  they  used  to  when  the  flowers 
were  out  below  the  leaves,  and  made  such 
a  noise  the  while  that  the  whole  place 
was  in  a  regular  "charm,"  as  they  say  in 
those  parts  :  and  the  slope  after  slope  of 
lovely  fields,  where  once  corn  waved  in 
the  soft  wind,  and  where  our  host  waged 
perpetual  war  with  the  yellow  *'  charlock," 
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have  gone  back  to  a  rough  sort  of  grsuts 
that  it  will  take  months  to  eradicate  ;  and 
months  more  before  anything  can  be 
grown  again  there. 

But  the  very  sight  of  them  reminds  us 
of  our  host's  cheery  patience  and  his  many 
difficulties,  and  how  once,  when  he  had 
thought  he  had  beaten  that  yellow  fiend, 
and  he  had  come  in  rejoicing  and  rubbing 
his  hands  to  think  of  his  enemy's  defeat, 
he  arose  next  morninur  to  find  a  soft  rain 
had  fallen,  which  had  brought  it  all  up 
again  as  thick  as  ever,  and  **  I  do  believe," 
he  said,  laughing  then,  even  if  ruefully, 
*Mhat  if  I  dug  up  a  spade  full  of  earth 
from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  flung  it 
abroad,  the  stuff  would  spring  even  out  of 
that  as  strong  as  ever  it  did." 

Every  door  is  off  in  the  stables,  the 
corners  of  which  are  as  if  bitten  off,  and 
the  house  is  desolate :  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  it  the  same  in  which  we  had  so 
many  happy  hours :  but  that  it  is  is  shown 
by  the  very  hole  in  the  wall,  where  one 
night  we  saw  a  rat's  eyes  regarding  us, 
while  we  were  playing  whist;  and  by  the 
crooked  stairs,  where  once  we  found  a 
governess  who  was  a  martyr  to  neuralgia 
and  stupefied  herself  with  laudanum  until 
she  fell  about  **all  over  the  place  "and 
frightened  us  dreadfully  for  fear  she  was 
having  fits. 

Desolate,  dreary,  and  terrible  as  is  the 
destruction  of  the  farm,  we  find  it  too 
full  of  remembrances  of  good  times  to 
be  really  as  disappointing  as  it  was  at 
first ;  there  is  no  life  about  it,  no  trim 
neatness,  no  fine  cultivation,  yet  the  past 
has  so  much  power,  that  the  present  has 
much  ado  to  keep  itself  before  us. 

Still  when  we  turn  away,  we  realize  the 
difference  terribly,  and  know  how  bad  all 
this  is  for  the  village  and  for  the  laborers 
who  are  fast  being  exterminated  from 
these  parts,  and  we  pause  again  by  old 
Cherritt  who  wants  us  and  is  waiting  for 
us  at  his  cottage  door,  to  show  us  honr 
nice  the  cottages  could  be  made  if  only 
the  farm  were  once  more  let. 

We  go  to  him  up  three  stone  steps, 
worn  pathetically  thin  by  the  feet  of  many 
generations  of  laborers,  silent  mart}'r8« 
who  have  never  realized  their  martyrdom, 
happily  enough,  and  who  only  dread  two 
things,  change  and  the  workhouse;  and 
we  go  into  the  cottages  once  more,  while 
the  old  fellow  discourses  on  his  rheuma* 
tism  which  is  aggravated  by  heat,  and  for 
which  he  has  a  humble  prescription  to 
give  us,  consisting  of  half  an  cggcup  full 
of  benzoline  oil,  poured  slowly,  as  he 
I  expresses  it,  into  his  hips,  and  when  wc 
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suggest  thait  a  cottao^e  where  the  windows 
are  glazed,  and  where  the  water  doesn*t 
climb  up  the  steps  into  the  floor  would 
be  a  better  prescription  for  it  after  all; 
he  declares  the  water  is  beautiful  water, 
and  it  would  kill  him  to  leave  the  cottage 
where  he  was  born ;  a  tinv  atom  of  a 
baby,  for  which  it  would  seem  the  world 
had  small  use;  and  that  the  world  has 
treated  very  hardly  ever  since. 

The  soft  spring  twilight  begins  to  fall 
on  the  downs,  and  the  thrush  sings  loudly 
in  the  tree  over  the  grave,  a  sad  wind 
moans  across  the  river,  and  silence  glides 
over  the  landscape  with  iier  hand  on  her 
lips.  An  inexpressibly  sad  feeling  seizes 
us;  we  realize  that  the  Italian  poet  was 
right  when  he  told  us  that  **  Spring  re- 
stored all  things  —  save  our  dead,  and 
our  youth,"  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  find  both,  ay,  even  if  only  a  pale 
ref]ex  of  either,  in  the  desolate,  lonely 
place  that  is  the  North  Farm  now. 


From  Chamber^  Journal. 
SEA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

ITS  HOME  AND   ITS  CULTIVATORS. 

The  Sea  Islands  are  a  group  lying  off 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  are  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mainland.  The 
cotton  produced  on  them  is  of  superlative 
excellence  and  length  of  staple ;  and 
John's  Island  — one  of  the  largest  —  is  a 
name  familiar  to  the  cotton  exchanges  of 
the  world.  A  more  primitive  place  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine.  At  an  early 
period,  Lord  Fenwick  built  there  a  grand 
manorial  residence,  which  is  still  in  excel- 
lent preservation ;  as  are  also  the  roomy 
stables,  kennels,  etc.,  and  the  fine  race- 
course which  he  constructed  for  his  pleas- 
ure. The  house  is  now  known  as  the 
♦'  Headquarters*  Plantation,"  a  name  it  re- 
ceived from  the  British  officers  who  made 
it  their  home  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  the  Carolinas ;  and  its  large 
comfort  and  solidity,  its  fine  avenue  of  ap- 
proach, and  its  splendid  and  ghostly  tra 
diiions,  make  it  a  grand  landmark  of  the 
days  of  English  colonization. 

At  that  period  the  island  was  divided 
among  a  few  families,  and  some  of  the 
large  brick  mansions  which  they  erected, 
and  their  stately  family  burying-places, 
still  remain,  although  the  houses  are  now 
generally  deserted  and  the  vaults  empty. 
But  around  them  time  and  misfortune 
have  thrown  a  glamor  of  ghostly  romance. 
At  one,  a  lovely  girl  in  bridal  costume, 


plaving  on  a  triangle,  walks  up  to  a  mirror 
ana  fades  away.  At  another,  a  handsome 
soldier  dashes  furiously  up  the  avenue  on 
a  powerful  horse  and  suddenly  disappears ; 
while  at  the  old  Headquarters*  Planta- 
tion, some  spiritual  visitor  knocks  every 
day  precisely  at  noon  at  the  front  door. 
A  remarkable  thing  about  the  latter  ghost 
is,  that  for  some  time  past  it  has  gone 
round  to  the  back  door,  the  quaint  old 
brass  knocker  having  been  removed  there, 
to  make  room  for  a  modern  electric  bell. 
Evidently,  it  could  not  make  up  its  mind 
to  use  the  bell,  and  so  followed  the  knocker 
to  the  other  side  of  the  mansion.  Strange 
love-stories  are  also  told  about  these  old 
homes;  and  Lord  Fenwick*s  lovely  daugh- 
ter, who  ran  away  with  her  father's  coach- 
man, and  lived  very  happily  with  him,  has 
a  perpetual  youth  in  the  songs  and  tales 
of  the  negro  population.  In  fact,  all  tra- 
ditions indicate  that,  in  colonial  times, 
John's  Island  was  a  gay  and  wealthy  set- 
tlement, and  that  the  English  gentry  who 
owned  it  kept  up  in  lavish  splendor  the 
sports  and  the  domestic  traditions  of  the 
mother  country. 
To-day,  however,  life  on  John's  Island 

—  and  it  may  stand  for  all  the  Sea  Islands 

—  is  a  very  different  affair,  —  a  hard,  un- 
lovely struggle  with  poverty.  The  ladies 
make  dresses  for  the  negro  women  at  fifty 
cents  a  dress,  or  teach  government  negro 
schools  at  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Yet  I 
never  met  any  family  who  did  not  claim  to 
have  been  very  rich  before  the  war. 
There  are,  however,  no  remains  of  this 
wealth,  or  of  the  refinement  that  gener- 
ally accompanies  wealth.  Poverty  and 
ignorance  are  evidently  at  home  there. 
The  people  have  forgotten  the  hunts  and 
races  and  hospitality  of  colonial  times; 
and  the  forty  white  families  which  consti- 
tute the  John's  Island  proprietors  rarely 
meet,  except  at  church.  The  church  is  a 
small  frame-building  erected  on  the  brick 
foundation  of  Lord  Fenwick's  church. 
Some  of  the  tombstones  in  the  graveyard 
are  far  back  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
reveal,  quite  unconsciously,  the  peculiar 
vanities  of  the  early  settlers  —  thus.  Dame 
Elizabeth  Carson  is  described  not  only  as 
the  "loving  and  beloved  wife  of  James 
Carson,"  but  also  as  the  "daughter  of 
John  Gibbes,  Esq."  Pedigree  was  some- 
thing, even  on  a  tombstone,  at  that  date. 

The  negroes  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  population,  and  in  some  re- 
spects they  are  unique  among  their  own 
race.  They  belong  to  these  islands.  Free- 
dom has  not  tempted  them  away.  They 
came  with  the  early  English  settlers,  and 
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they  at  least  preserve  many  of  their  man- 
ners and  superstitions ;  traces  of  old  En- 
glish sonn;s  and  tales,  and  peculiar  words, 
not  heard  elsewhere  in  America,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  negro  life  in  John's 
Island. 

I  went  to  John's  Island  just  as  the 
spring  opened.  The  glad  event  was  an- 
nounced by  the  peculiar  cry  of  "Chip, 
Widow  Will,  Chip !  Widow  Will,  Chip ! 
Widow  Will ! "  "  Don't  you  hear  him  in 
de  sycamore-tree,  Maudy  gall  .•*"  cried  old 
Uncle  Major  joyfully.  **Bress  God,  him 
call  for  de  winter  dead  !  " 

For  this  welcome  bird,  like  the  swallow 
of  more  northern  climes,  "carries  the 
spring  on  his  back."  It  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Whip-o'-Will  of  Texas  and 
North  Carolina;  and  South  Carolinians 
declare  they  can  tell  at  night  the  moment 
they  cross  the  boundary  line  by  its  call. 
The  cry  of  this  bird  inspires  the  John's 
Island  negro  with  a  marvellous  energy. 
As  soon  as  it  is  heard,  hoes  are  sharp- 
ened, and  every  one  is  impatient  to  get 
his  cotton  in  the  ground.  "  De  cotton,  de 
corn,  and  de  rice,  drive  him  close  now," 
is  the  common  saying.  The  cabins  are 
shut  up;  for  even  the  children  are  off  to 
the  fields  to  help  in  clearing  away  last 
year's  stalks  and  trash.  This  is  always 
aijout  the  loth  of  March. 

The  first  process  for  the  cotton  iscaljed 
listing.  If  new  ground  is  broken,  of 
course  the  plough  is  used  ;  but  if  an  old 
field  is  to  be  replanted,  the  stalks  are  re- 
moved from  the  last  year's  beds ;  and  in 
the  alleys  between  them,  the  negroes  go 
tramping  up  and  down,  shaking  from  the 
all-serviceable  fanna-baskets  the  pine- 
trash  or  other  manure  intended  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. Upon  this  manure  they  draw 
down  with  the  hoe  the  last-year's  beds, 
and  then  leave  the  ground  a  short  time  to 
suck  in  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night  and 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  the  day. 

The  next  step  is  to  "  bank  "  the  ground  ; 
that  is,  to  make  a  new  bed  on  the  top  of 
tiie  listing.  These  beds  are  about  two 
feet  high,  and  raised  at  regular  intervals. 
Into  them  are  dropped  the  small  black 
cotton  seed;  and  **  soon  it  pop  up,  one 
here  and  dare,  den  it  all  come  to  see  what 
dis  worl'  is  like,"  says  Old  Major.  The 
morning-glories  follow  the  cotton,  as  the 
poppies  follow  the  wheat ;  these  are  re- 
moved with  the  hoe ;  and  some  time  later 
the  earth  has  to  be  drawn  up  around  the 
roots.  The  latter  process  is  called  **  haul- 
ing" or  **  kicking  b.ick,"  because  the 
women  when  at  work  brace  one  foot 
against  the  bed  behind  them. 
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The  cotton  is  ready  to  pick  about  the 
middle  of  August.  At  this  time  may  be 
seen  on  one  plant  the  flower,  the  greeo, 
the  half-ripe,  and  the  wholly  ripened  pod. 
Sea  Island  cotton  grows  to  a  great  height ; 
on  John's  Island,  eight  feet  and  over  is 
usual  in  a  good  season.  Unless  there  is 
a  short  crop,  the  picking  lasts  till  after 
Christmas.  It  is  a  season  of  universal 
suspicion;  husbands  watch  their  wives, 
and  wives  their  husbands.  No  one  trusts 
anybody  else.  The  planter  has  his  spe« 
cial  watchmen;  and  even  then,  he  loses 
many  pounds  by  what  the  negroes  call 
"dem  tricky  members;"  for  they  never 
call  each  other  "thieves.''  The  small 
stores  on  the  island  buy  this  stolen  cot- 
ton, and  very  young  children  are  experts 
in  keeping  them  in  stock. 

The  negroes  work  on  what  is  called 
"  the  contract  system."  They  make  bit- 
ter complaints  of  it —  I  think  without  any 
just  cause.  For  working  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  ground  for  the  planter  they  get 
seven  acres  of  land  for  their  own  use  ;  also 
a  house  and  the  right  to  cut  as  much  wood 
as  they  require.  Few,  if  any,  plant  half 
of  the  land  they  are  allowed ;  they  rely  on 
making  enough  to  clear  them  one  year. 
But  to  look  even  two  years  ahead  is  a  tre- 
mendous piece  of  forethought  in  a  negro; 
very  few  are  inclined  to  do  it.  If  they 
buy  a  horse  or  cow,  they  generally  starve 
or  work  it  to  death  in  less  than  a  year, 
though  very  likely  it  is  only  part  paid  for. 
A  negro's  horse,  while  I  was  on  John's 
Island,  died  of  starvation  and  ill  usage; 
and  when  spoken  to,  he  laughed  and  said  : 
"  I'se  a  man  as  is  used  to  loss;  dat  ain't 
boder  me  none."  Tkey  are  poor  because 
they  have  a  bird-like  indifference  regard- 
ing to-morrow  and  its  wants. 

While  in  the  fields  they  laugh  and  jest 
and  sing  continually.  Their  songs  are 
generally  impromptu,  and  refer  to  passing 
events  or  needs.  Thus,  I  heard  a  splen- 
did young  darkie,  with  the  proportions  of 
a  Hercules,  bare-armed  and  bare-chested, 
singing  in  a  voice  that  Campanini  might 
envy,  as  his  hoe  scattered  the  morning- 
glories  :  — 

Dry  land,  dry  land,  Lord ! 
Dry  land,  I  sav. 
Tain't  good  fur  de  cotton  ; 
'Tain't  good  fur  de  corn  ; 
*Tain*t  good  fur  de  tatcr,  no* 
De  big  water-melon. 

From  March  until  June,  the  negroes  are 

busy  in  the  fields ;  then  the  crop  is  "laid 

;  by ; "  that  is,  it  is  worked  no  more  until 

I  the  pods  begin  to  burst  and  cover  the 
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fields  with  thesDOw  of  southern  summers. 
White  and  fleecy,  the  cotton  drops  from 
the  pod,  and  then  the  real  work  begins. 
Up  and  down  the  green  alleys,  men, 
women,  and  little  children  walk,  gathering 
the  cotton  into  the  bags  that  hang  in  front 
of  them,  or  are  drawn  a  little  under  the 
left  arm.  As  soon  as  enough  cotton  is 
gathered,  "ginning"  commences  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  almost  all  other  parts  of  plant- 
ing and  working  cotton,  women  take  the 
most  prominent  part.  The  packing  and 
weighing  are  mostly  done  by  men ;  but 
wogien  gin  and  sort  and  whip  better  than 
men.  After  the  ginning,  it  goes  into  the 
sorters'  and  whippers'  hands ;  the  bad  is 
divided  from  the  good,  the  yellow  from 
the  white ;  then  the  dust  is  whipped  out, 
and  it  is  packed  in  round  bales  ;  the  round 
bale  being  the  distinguishing  form  of  Sea 
Island  cotton.  When  less  than  a  bale  is 
packed,  it  is  called  a  "  pocket."  The  can- 
vas used  in  packing  Sea  Island  cotton  is 
of  very  superior  quality ;  and  the  price 
the  cotton  brings  per  pound  varies  great- 
ly. It  has  been  sold  at  a  dollar  per 
pound  ;  but  about  forty  cents  (one  shilling 
and  eightpence)  is  probably  a  fair  aver- 
age. An  old  John^s  Islana  planter  told 
me  that  twenty  cents  (ninepence)  was  the 
lowest  figure  he  ever  heard  of. 

The  negroes  generally  build  their  own 
cabins;  they  are  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion, logs  and  mud  being  the  materials 
used.  Windows  are  not  considered  nec- 
essary; the  doors  have  no  hinges;  and 
the  furniture  usuallv  consists  of  a  couple 
of  rude  beds,  a  table,  a  chair  or  two,  and 
the  hominy-pot.  Yet,  however  humble, 
the  house  is  always  "christened;"  that 
is,  the  preacher  carries  the  Bible  through 
the  house  with  prayer  and  "shout "-sing- 
ing. For  if  the  John's  Island  negro  is 
oot  pious,  he  is  nothing.  From  this  side 
of  his  nature  he  is  most  surely  and  safely 
moved.  Every  event  of  his  life  has  its 
appropriate  religious  ceremony,  some  of 
them  extremelv  beautiful,  others  gro- 
tesque and  silly  enough,  yet  somehow 
raised  above  contempt  by  the  sincerity  of 
the  devotees.  Thus,  on  last  Easter  Sun- 
day 1  saw  men  and  women  join  hands  in 
a  ring,  and  then,  to  their  peculiar  sway- 
ing religious  dance,  sing  a  hymn,  which 
began  thus :  — 

Oh,  Him  died  fur  you,  and  Him  died  fur  me, 
And  Him  died  fur  de  whole  roun*  worl',  you 

And  Him  said  he  wouldn't  die  eny  mo*,  chillen, 
He  said  Him  wouldn't  die  eny  mo\ 

Intense  indignation  at  the  revision  of 


the  Bible  was  general.  In  a  special  meet- 
ing called  on  the  subject,  the  preacher 
said :  "  Brederen,  I  done  call  you  up  *bout 
dese  men  what  have  been  a-fooling  wid 
de  Bible.  I  done  been  informed  dey  has 
got  up  a  new  Bible;  and  I  want  you  all 
to  toss  up  your  money,  and  send  some 
good  Ynan  to  talk  all  dat  nonsense  down." 
The  money  was  freely  " tossed  up;"  for 
the  preacher  is  an  absolute  power  among 
them,  and  his  commands  both  as  regards 
things  temporal  and  spiritual  more  oind- 
ing  than  the  common  law. 

The  little  churches  stand  mostly  in  the 
pine  woods;  and  it  is  a  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque sight  to  watch  the  negroes  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  gather  in  crowds  around 
them,  laughing,  sqioking,  singing,  and 
chatting  until  service  begins. 

Once  in  church,  they  stay  there  for 
hours,  and  go  home  only  to  get  a  dish  of 
hominy,  and  return  again.  Their  services 
have  a  colloquial  character  which  often 
impresses  a  white  stranger  as  irreverent. 
But  irreverence  is  a  sin  of  which  these 
negroes  are  incapable.  Their  interrup- 
tions of  the  preacher  in  his  discourse 
would  to  a  white  stranger  necessarily  ap- 
pear to  indicate  a  want  of  proper  decorum 
and  respect;  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  life  about  which  the  John's 
Island  negro  is  so  earnest  as  his  religion. 
He  brings  it  into  all  his  occupations,  and 
often  uses  it  in  a  very  beautiful  and  poetic 
way. 

Their  use  of  English  is  in  many  re- 
spects very  peculiar.  They  never  use  the 
pronoun  "  I ;  '*  man,  woman,  child,  ox,  or 
bird,  is  "  he  "  or  "  him ; "  thus,  instead  of 
saying,  "  I  can  walk  back  easily,"  jhey 
would  say,  "  He  can  take  he  foot  bacK 
easy."  The  plural  is  rarely  used.  In- 
stead of  saying,  "  I  came  to  see  you  twice," 
they  say,  "I  come  one  and  one  time." 
Some  of  their  forms  of  expression  are 
forcible  and  very  orio^inal;  thus,  when  a 
man  acknowledges  his  fault,  "he  makes 
his  low  bow  to  de  Lord,  and  says :  I  ain't 
a-gwine  to  done  it  no  more,  sir;  no.  Lord, 
no  more."  Other  sayings  have  a  prover- 
bial terseness;  as:  "You  needn't  cloud 
up 'cause  you  kent  rain;"  "You  needn't 
cross  de  fence  'fore  you  git  to  it ;  "  "  Don't 
kick  before  you're  spurred ; "  or  are  ex- 
pressive of  contempt:  "Shoo!  you  go 
'long,  you  little  puff  ob  wind." 

Rice  and  the  majority  of  the  splendid 
vegetables  to  be  found  in  Charleston  mar- 
ket are  grown  on  this  group  of  islands; 
and  they  would  appear  to  be,  from  their 
fine  climate  and  proximity  to  the  recently 
discovered  wealth  of  fertilizing  phosphate, 
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a  favorable  place  for  a  better  class  of 
emigration,  especially  as  there  is  yet 
much  land  in  primeval  wildness,  great 
woods  stocked  with  game,  and  inlets  full 
of  delicious  oysters  and  fine  fish  of  every 
kind. 

But  I  have  no  desire  to  mislead,;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  the  drawbacks  to  such 
emij^ralion  are  not  trivial.  First,  there  is 
an  insidious  malaria.  To  be  out  in  one 
of  the  drenching  dews,  or  even  to  sleep 
with  open  windows  while  dew  is  falling, 
is  to  be  prostrated  by  an  attack  which 
effectually  destroys  all  energy,  and  may 
eventually  master  life  itself.  Snakes  of 
many  kinds  abound,  and  the  rattlesnake 
is  of  lar;i[e  size  and  deadly  venom.  The 
swamps,  though  full  of  exquisite  flowers 
and  birds,  are  also  the  homes  of  dreaded 
insects  and  of  thousands  of  alligators. 
The  latter  when  hungry  often  come  into 
the  farmyards  after  chickens,  etc. ;  and  I 
saw  a  negro  with  an  axe  walk  up  to 
such  a  depredator  and  split  his  head  fairly 
and  squarely  open.  With  a  tremendous 
convulsion,  the  creature  rolled  over  and 
died.  Of  course  the  skins  are  very  valu- 
able ;  but  few  white  men  would  care  to 
compete  with  the  negro  hunters. 

As  sportsmen,  these  negroes  are  of  the 
keenest  order.  Nelson,  the  chief  negro 
shopkeeper,  always  locks  his  store  and 
calls  his  dogs  the  moment  he  hears  a 
horn,  or  is  tempted  by  some  crony  with  a 
sujr^restion  of  **  big  fox  in  de  bush  ; "  and 
sometimes  the  store  is  left  locked  for 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  "  Store  ain*t 
a-gwine  to  run  away,"  Nel.son  argues; 
"and  dar  ain't  no  certainty  'bout  dem 
foxes." 

The  islands,  indeed,  are  favorite  hunt- 
ing-grounds for  the  Charlestonian  gentle- 
men ;  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  fine  stag- 
hounds  and  other  sporting  dogs  on  them, 
with  any  number  of  darkies  always  "  ready 
fur.de  tun,"  a  run  after  a  deer  or  fox,  or  a 
shooting  expedition  for  birds,  can  be  or- 
ganized at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  The 
whimper  of  dogs  or  the  sound  of  a  horn 
sets  the  negro  blood  on  fire.  He  flings 
down  the  hoe,  shoulders  his  rifle,  and  puts 
on  a  different  kind  of  manhood.  All 
trace  of  subservience  is  gone;  his  keen 
scent,  his  flying  feet,  his  great  strength, 
and  his  natural  knowledge  of  woodcraft, 
make  him  the  conscious  peer  of  any  man 
in  the  chase.  And  as  a  rule,  he  is  a 
charming  companion;  never  weary,  never 
cross,  full  of  fun  and  song  and  queer 
observations.  Many  English  and  Scotch 
gentlemen  visit  America  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  sport.    The  Great  Divide,  the 


Texas  prairies,  and  the  Colorado  plams, 
are  now  an  old  story.  I  may  deserve  a 
**  thank  you  "  for  pointing  out  a  new  local- 
ity full  of  a  picturesque  and  peculiar  life. 

Not  only  are  there  plenty  of  foxes  and 
deer,  but  there  is  capital  sport  in  an  alli- 
gator hunt.  The  dogs  —  though  a  favor- 
ite prey  of  the  alligator  —  are  always 
ready  for  the  attack,  and  drive  him  from 
cover  with  eager  interest.  Just  as  this 
spring  opened,  there  was  a  great  baying 
heard  one  evening  around  a  little  clump 
of  gum  and  myrtle  trees ;  and  an  old 
black  man,  gun  in  hand,  hurried  up  all 
excitement  to  the  house.  "Come  quick, 
Mass'r  Tom  !  De  dogs  done  turn  up  de 
ole  alligator  what  eat  my  best  dog  last 
week." 

We  all  made  what  haste  we  could ;  and 
found,  on  reaching  Gum  Island,  eight 
dogs  barking  furiously  at  an  alligator* 
nine,  perhaps  ten  feet  long.  They  of 
course  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  tail, 
for  these  creatures,  when  thus  brought  to 
bay  by  dogs,  fight  with  their  tails  —  that 
is,  they  rush  at  a  dog,  and  with  one  terri- 
ble blow  of  their  tail  flop  the  dog  fairly 
inside  their  open  ugly  mouth.  This  crea- 
ture was  encompassed  by  his  foes ;  but 
they  were  too  alert  and  watchful  to  come 
within  his  reach.  He  had  lashed  himself 
into  a  fury,  and  his  growling  "  Huff  ! 
huff!"  was  really  a  terrible  sound.  But 
Africa  the  negro  made  a  clear  bound  to 
his  side,  and  instantly  split  his  head  open 
with  an  axe :  a  blow  followed  by  the  dying 
roar  of  the  huge  creature.  He  was  then 
dragged  to  the  quarters ;  and  1  followed 
to  sec  the  brute  skinned.  He  lay  on  his 
back  before  the  cabin  — a  cabin  perhaps 
not  very  comfortable,  but  picturesque  to 
the  highest  degree,  for  it  was  covered 
with  jasmine,  while  the  long,  gray  south- 
ern moss  drooped  over  it  from  a  gigantic 
tree  like  a  huge  umbrella,  so  that  we 
lifted  or  parted  it  to  get  inside  the  space 
so  protected.  Cassandra,  Africa's  wife, 
in  her  blue  hickory  dress  and  scarlet 
turban,  stood  at  the  door  churning  in  a 
stoneware  churn,  and  about  twenty  lit- 
tle laughing,  chattering,  dancing  children 
were  watching  Africa's  operations.  Very 
soon  Africa's  daughter  Susan,  and  her 
husband  Silas,  joined  the  group.  Susan 
was  smartly  dressed;  and  Silas  —  who  ia 
the  dandy  of  the  plantation  —  wore  his 
hat  on  one  side,  and  lounged  nonchalantly 
forward  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
As  before  said,  these  negroes  turn  every- 
thing into  a  song;  and  Susan,  after  i  cok- 
ing at  the  alligator,  nodded  to  her  hu» 
band,  and  said :  *'  Silas, 
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What  am  alligator  good  fur  ? 

Alligator  good  to  bay  dog,  oh  ! 
Bull-dog,  cur-dog,  eny  kind  ob  dog. 

Chorus — Alligator  up  an*  died  dis  spring, 
sah! 

What  alligator  tooth  good  fur  ? 

Alligator  tooth  good  to  make  a  whistle, 
Car*whistle,    railroad-whistle,    eny    kind    ob 

whistle. 
Chorus  —  Alligator  up  an'  died  dis  spring, 

sah! 

What  alligator  tail  good  fur  ? 

Alligator  tail  good  fur  make  steak ; 
Round-steak,  loin-steak,  eny  kind  ob  steak. 
Chorus —  Alligator  up  an*  died  dis  spring, 
sah  I " 

And  so  on ;  until  every  portion  of  the 
alligator  had  been  described,  even  to  its 
entrails,  which  Silas  informed  us  were 
good  to  make  **  reins  ob ;  stage-reins, 
buggy-reins,  cart-reins,  eny  kind  ob  reins." 
The  skin  is  really  now  a  very  important 
article  of  commerce,  the  leather  being  used 
extensively  for  making  hunting- boots, 
storm-shoes,  cigar-cases,  or  leathern  arti- 
cles of  any  kind  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
moisture,  which  it  resists.  Ladies  have 
also  adopted  it,  as  well  as  rattlesnake- 
skin,  for  bags,  belts,  pocket-books,  and 
the  like. 

To  those  fond  of  butterflies  and  beetles, 
the  John's  Island  swamps  are  rich  and 
almost  unknown  ground.  Specimens  of 
extraordinary  size  and  brilliancy  abound ; 
and  I  also  saw  there  some  rare  and  beau- 
tiful orchids,  ferns,  and  other  botanical 
treasures  usually  sought  in  more  tropical 
countries. 
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Tourists  who  have  traversed  the  well- 
known  route  leading  from  Nazareth  to 
Carmel  will  remember  that,  about  half- 
way between  those  two  places,  they  cross 
a  wooded  range  of  hills  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
tliat  they  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
themselves  riding  for  an  hour  or  more 
through  sylvan  glades  formed  of  old  oak- 
trees,  which,  in  a  country  where  forests 
are  rare,  are  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
rocky  defiles  and  barren  hillsides  which 
have  for  the  most  part  characterized  their 
Palestine  wanderings.  From  the  summit 
of  this  range  they  look  back  upon  the 
vast  extent  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  while   before  them  the  plain  of  the 


Kishon  lies  stretched  at  their  feet,  with 
that  river  itself  meandering  across  it,  and 
in  winter  and  spring  forcing  its  way 
through  the  sands  of  the  beach  into  the 
great  Bay  of  Acre.  But  none  of  these 
tourists  have  suspected  that  if,  when  at 
that  highest  point,  they  had  turned  off  to 
the  left  through  the  woods  for  twenty 
minutes  they  would  have  found,  if  they 
had  known  where  to  look  for  them,  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  cave  tombs 
which  have  yet  been  examined.  The 
merit  of  their  discovery  lies  with  Captain 
Conder,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Survey,  and  Mr.  Schumacher,  the  Ameri- 
can vice-consul  at  Haifa;  and  it  was  in 
company  with  the  son  of  the  latter  that, 
one  day  last  month,  I  turned  off  my  road 
to  Nazareth  to  visit  them.  They  are  sit- 
uated just  beyond  the  skirt  of  the  wood, 
at  the  foot  of  a  green,  conical  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  perched  the  mud 
hovels  of  the  village  of  Sheikh  Abreikh. 
As  my  companion  knew  of  their  where- 
abouts by  description,  we  thought  at  first 
that  we  would  try  to  find  them  without  a 
guide,  but  were  compelled  ultimately  to 
resort  to  the  sheikh  of  the  village,  who 
told  us  that  we  were  the  first  foreigners 
who  had  applied  for  his  guidance  since  he 
had  pointed  them  out  to  their  discoverers. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  we  could  not  find 
the  "  Cave  of  Hell,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  as  the  entrance  to  it  was  not  much 
bigger  than  the  opening  into  a  fox*s  earth, 
and  just  admitted  the  entrance  of  a  man's 
body,  slipping  in  feet  first,  not  a  difficult 
operation,  as  the  morning  was  damp,  the 
earth  greasy,  and  the  descent  gradual, 
so  that  one's  first  discovery  on  assuming 
an  erect  position  and  striking  a  light  was 
a  fine  coating  of  mud  over  the  front  of 
one's  person ;  the  second  was  to  find  that 
the  cave  which  we  had  entered  consisted 
of  a  small  chamber  about  ten  feet  square 
and  eight  high,  on  each  side  of  which  had 
been  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  stone 
receptacles  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
This  chamber  opened  into  others  of  a 
similar  character,  in  all  about  fifteen  in 
number;  some  square  and  some  oblong, 
with  a  breadth  not  exceeding  six  feet, 
each  having  a  capacity  for  holding  three 
bodies  in  their  stone  beds  —  one  across 
the  end  and  one  on  each  side ;  in  some 
cases  there  was  a  second  tier,  and  the 
mortuary  accommodation  was  thus  doub- 
led. There  were  probably  more  cham- 
bers than  those  I  actually  entered,  as  in 
manv  cases  the  proper  entrance  had  been 
blocked,  and  holes  had  been  made  by 
tomb-riflers  in  some  bygone  age,  who  had 
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visited  the  cave  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
In  one  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the  roof, 
evidently  leading;  into  a  chamber  above; 
but  into  this  I  did  not  scramble,  the  heat 
and  difficulty  of  movin;;  about,  except 
often  in  a  crawling  attitude,  only  to  see 
the  same  thing  repeated,  damping  my 
ardor.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
arched  entrances  were  very  complete,  and 
showed  signs  of  rude  ornamentation; 
the  stone  door-frames  had  been  roughly 
carved  with  scrolls  and  floral  designs,  and 
over  many  of  them,  and  on  the  stone  roofs, 
were  devices  painted  in  a  yellow  pigment, 
also  of  a  scroll-like  character.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  escape  from  the  labyrinthine  re- 
cesses of  this  cave,  in  which  I  was  almost 
afraid  of  losing  myself —  for  the  sheikh 
remained  in  the  outer  chamber,  and  we 
had  to  tind  our  way  among  the  other  ones 
by  ourselves  —  and  visit  another  of  a  very 
different  type.  This  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  place  of  worship,  most  likely  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  probably  later  by  the  Crusaders;  it 
had  an  entrance  large  enough  for  a  wagon 
to  drive  into,  and  was  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  but  the  whole  nave  was  much 
filled  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  was  orig- 
inally a  good  deal  higher.  Its  length,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  apse,  where  the 
rubbish  ended,  and  one  had  to  descend 
several  feet,  was  about  seventy  feet,  its 
breadth  about  thirty.  The  apse  itself, 
which  was  semicircular  in  form,  was  eigh- 
teen by  twenty-one;  besides  this  there 
were  two  small  transepts,  both  partially 
filled  with  dibris^  but,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
calculate,  about  eighteen  by  twenty ;  a  few 
yards  from  this  was  another  spacious 
cave,  in  which  one  could  walk  about  com- 
fortably, also  containing  chambers  and  a 
number  of  loculi  for  corpses,  but  devoid 
of  carving  or  pictorial  ornamentation.  In 
none  were  any  inscriptions  to  be  seen. 
All  three  caves  are  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  each  other,  and  in  their  proximity  I 
observed  the  carved  capital  of  a  marble 
column  and  a  handsome  stone  sarcopha- 
gus, testifying  to  the  fact  that  in  former 
times  this  must  have  been  the  position  of 
a  place  of  some  importance,  though  I  am 
not  aware  whether  it  has  been  identified 
as  a  biblical  site.  Instead  of  returning 
to  the  Nazareth  road,  we  made  for  the 
summit  of  a  h'U  on  which  we  observed 
evidences  of  ruins.  Here  we  found  that 
an  excavation  was  being  carri.d  on  by 
natives,  who  had  opened  a  tomb  in  the 
hope  of  riscovering  treasure  i  i  it.  We 
afterwar('s  met  the  people  who  had  been 
at  work  1  ere,  aud  asked  them  what  they 


had  found.  They  said,  "Three  earthen 
jars,  one  containing  earth,  one  containing 
ashes,  and  one  empty."  Thinking  I  had 
tumbled  upon  an  interesting  relic,  I  eager- 
ly inquired  what  they  had  done  with  them. 
**  Oh,"  they  replied,  "  what  good  were 
they  ?  we  broke  them."  I  earnestly  en- 
treated them,  should  they  again  fina  jars 
in  any  of  these  tombs,  to  bring  them  to 
me,  offering  to  pay  for  them,  which  they 
promised  to  do;  but  one  who  seemed 
afraid  lest  I  should  be  imposed  upon,  con- 
fidentially added,  '*  They  are  really  too 
old  to  be  of  any  value."  A  little  beyond 
this  tomb,  into  which  the  earth  had  fallen, 
so  that  I  could  not  effect  an  entrance, 
carved  stones  of  large  size,  which  had 
once  formed  part  of  buildings,  were  abun- 
dantly strewn,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
neighborhood  had  been  used  as  a  ceme- 
tery. Many  handsome  stone  sarcophagi 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
mound,  and  this  was  in  itself  often  cut 
into,  and  loculi  had  been  excavated  out  of 
the  living  rock,  on  which  were  placed 
gigantic  stone  lids.  Many  of  these  had 
evidently  never  been  touched  since  the 
day  when  they  were  originally  placed 
over  the  dead,  and  it  is  my  intention  on  a 
future  occasion  to  move  some  of  these 
and  see  what  is  beneath  them. 

As  we  rode  away  from  this  hill  we 
came  across  a  peasant  who  had  been  ob- 
serving our  investigations,  and  who  told  us 
that  he  knew  of  a  place  covered  with  ruins 
and  caves.  It  was  too  far  off,  and  too 
late  in  the  day,  he  .said,  for  him  to  guide 
us  to  them;  so  we  asked  him  its  name. 
This  he  positively  refused  to  divulge  with- 
out being  first  paid  for  his  information. 
In  a  moment  of  confiding  generosity  I 
offered  him  a  sum  equal  to  a  shilling, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  this  bare-legged 
youth,  astraddle  on  his  donkey,  with  his 
wooden  plough  balanced  before  him, 
scornfully  declined. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  audacity  and 

knowledge  of  human  nature  which  this 

refusal  indicated.     He  evidently  reasoned 

thus:    **A   man  who  is  idiot  enough  to 

offer  a  shilling  to  be  told  where  a  heap  of 

old  stones  are,  and  to  trust  to  my  having 

told  the  truth   in  the  matter,  is  clearly 

idiot  enough  to  pay  two  if  I  only  stand 

out  for  them."     And  so  accurately  were 

his  calculations  based  that  he  actually  did 

force  me  to  pay  two,  and  then  watched  me 

start  off,  guidcless  and  guileless,  to  look 

j  for  them  in  the  direction  indicated.     Of 

I  course  I  did  not  find  them,  at  least  not 

j  that  day ;  but  I  have  since,  and  have  no 

.  reason  to  regret  the  investment.     In  the 
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course  of  my  search,  however,  we  came 
across  some  more  sarcophagi  and  rock-cut 
graves,   with    their    massive    stone    lids 
sloped  up  to  a  high  central  ridge,  and  in 
one  instance  I  realized  the  accuracy  of  the 
scriptural    allusion  to    the    necessity  of 
.••  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  "  in  order  to  enter  it ;  though 
in  this  case  it  was  illustrated  by  the  im- 
possibility of  the  feat,  for  the  stone,  which 
was  circular  and  about  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, had  become  so  tightly  wedged  into 
the  carved-rock  entrance,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent from  the  marks  on  its  edges  that  all 
the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  prize  it  out 
had  been  unavailing.     I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  employ  some  gunpowder  which 
I  had  with  me  —  as  the  use  of  dynamite 
does  not  yet  prevail  in  these  parts  —  but 
unfortunately  a    heavy    shower    of    rain 
obliged  me  to  postpone  the  attempt  to  a 
more   auspicious   occasion.     It  is  an  al- 
most  invariable  rule  that,  whenever  we 
find  these  rock-tombs  in  any  number,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  are  to  be  discov- 
ered not  far  distant,  and  from  the  size  of 
the  cemetery  we  may  of  course  obtain  a 
very  fair  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
city  to  which  it  was  attached.     Thus  at 
Sefurieh,  the  ancient  Sepphoris,  there  is 
a  very  extensive  cemetery  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  the  present  village,  the  cav- 
erns  and  tombs  of  which,  that  are  still 
unopened,   would   doubtless   yield    many 
interesting  relics.     These  would  probably 
date   back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian   era,  at  which   time   Sepphoris 
seemed  to  have  attained  its  greatest  im- 
portance.     It  was  conquered  by  Herod 
the   Great,  and   having   been   rebuilt  by 
Herod  Anlipas,  became  the   largest   and 
strongest  place  in  Galilee.     After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  Grand  Sanhe- 
drim was  transferred  hither  by  the  rabbi 
Juda  Nasi;   before  its  removal   to  Tibe- 
rias, under  its  Roman  name  of  Diocaes- 
area,  it  became  a  great    military  strong- 
hold, though,  except  its  ruined  castle,  its 
vast  cemetery,  its  numerous  cisterns,  and 
above  all,  its  immense  subterranean  aque- 
duct,  few   traces    remain   of   its    former 
greatness.     It  was  this  later  evidence  of 
the  engineering  skill  of  the  Romans  that 
mainly  interested  me,  after  having  made 
a  hurried  examination  of  the  rocky  area 
of  tombs  and  caves  from  which  it  is  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

The  exact  course  of  this  subterranean 
aqueduct  has  never  been  traced ;  indeed 
its  existence  is  barely  known,  except  to 
the  officers  who  have  recently  surveyed 
Palestine  with  such  minute  detail;  but  it 


would  be  found  well  worthy  a  visit.  The 
whole  length  of  the  work  cannot  be  less 
than  five  or  six  miles,  though  it  probably 
does  not  carry  the  same  dimensions 
throughout  which  are  visible  where  the 
roof  has  fallen  in,  and  reveals  sections  of 
the  tunnel  where  it  traverses  a  hill  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  here  about  twenty 
feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  beautifully 
plastered  with  cement.  Near  the  castle 
of  Sepphoris  itself  there  is  an  aperture  in 
the  hillside  where  the  aqueduct  entered 
the  cistern  which  supplies  the  fortress 
with  water,  and  according  to  tradition  it 
continues  as  far  as  Sheikh  Abreikh,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  To  the  south,  the 
prospect  is  bounded  by  the  range  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  which  is  situated  Naza- 
reth ;  to  the  north  and  east  lies  the  plain 
of  the  Buttauf,  at  this  time  of  year  a  sheet 
of  water,  backed  by  the  Jebel  Safed; 
while  westward  the  eye  ranges  over  a  roll- 
ing and  partially  wooded  country,  with  the 
Bay  of  Acre  and  the  sea  horizon  beyond. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  castle  itself  evi- 
dently, from  its  round  arches  and  rosettes, 
dates'from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  Its 
lower  courses,  however,  consist  of  large 
drafted  blocks,  and  are  probably  of  the 
Roman-Jewish  period.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  seventeen  yards  square,  with  walls 
of  great  thickness.  In  the  interior  a 
damaged  stair  ascends  to  a  chamber  with 
pointed  vaulting  and  small  windows.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  many  fragments  of 
columns,  large  hewn  stones  and  sculp- 
tured entablatures,  now  built  up  in  the 
garden  walls  or  half  buried  in  the  soil. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  and  about 
a  hundred  vards  from  the  castle,  are  the 
remains  of  the  church,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
reputed  dwelling  of  the  parents  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Saint  Helena,  and  which  dates 
therefore  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Christ.  Indeed,  the  exact 
locality  is  pointed  out  where  the  Virgin 
is  said  to  have  received  the  salutation  of 
the  angel.  The  special  interest  which 
attaches  to  this  spot  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
about  two  years  ago,  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Franciscans,  with  a  view  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  church.  At  that  time  the 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle  and  the  lower 
ones  of  the  side  aisles,  were  alone  visible. 
The  site  had  been  for  centuries  the  refuse- 
heap  of  the  village,  and  the  excavations 
preliminary  to  the   work  of    restoration 
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have    brought    to    light  a   subterranean 
chapel,  and  a  number  of  fras:ments  of  col- 
umns which  have  recently  been  enclosed 
by  a  wall.     I  counted  altogether  twelve  in 
the   courtyard,  of  which  some  are  pros- 
trate and  others  standing  to  a  heig^ht  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  while  capitals  and  ped- 
estals were  strewn  around.     These  were 
of   syenite,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
transported  from  Ei^ypt.     The  priests  told 
me  that  for  want  of  funds  the  work  of  ex- 
cavation was  for  the  present  suspended, 
but  that  enough  had  been  discovered  to 
prove  the  existence  of  many  more  columns 
below  the  surface,  in  a  much  better  state 
of  preservation;  but  these,  together  with 
the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  part  of 
the  church,  were  concealed  by  the  dibris^ 
which    had    never    been    thoroughly  re- 
moved.     He  pointed  out  to  me  the  fact 
that  the  side  pillars^  which  supported  the 
arches  still  standing,  were  divided   into 
five  sections,  and  said  that  they  had  been 
so  built  in  order  that  they  might  enclose 
the   actual    walls   of   the  original    house 
which  had  been  the  abode  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  and  that  the  ancient  masonry  had 
been  discovered  within  the  pillars  in  the 
recent  process  of   restoration.     A  small 
apse  on  the  right  had  been  converted  into 
a  modern  chapel,  and  a  priest  comes  here 
from  Nazareth  every  Sunday  to  perform 
mass.     The  entire  congregation  consists 
of  the  Christian  Arab  and  his  wife,  who 
are  left  in  charge  during  the  week  —  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  modern  Sefu- 
rieh,  with  this  exception,  have  been  noto 
rious  as  fanatical  Moslems,  and  have  en- 
joyed a  bad  reputation  in   the  neighbor- 
hood as  arrant  thieves ;    but  my  clerical 
informant  assured  me  that  since  they  had 
discovered  that  they  were  the  fortunate 
possessors    of    a    **  holy    place,"    where 
Christian  money  was  likely  to   be  spent 
freely,  their  religious  opinions  had  under- 
gone  a  serious    modification,  and    that, 
were  it  not  for  fear  of  consequences,  they 
would  all  become  Christians  to-morrow. 
This,  however,  may  have  been  a  sanguine 
and  prejudiced  view  of  their  spiritual  con- 
dition.    One  thing,  nevertheless,  is   cer- 
tain, that  **  holy  places"  in  Palestine  may 
be  turned  to  very  valuable  political  ac- 
count by  any  Catholic  power  which  desires 
to  extend  its   influence   in   the   country; 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  they  are 
being   multiplied  in  number  every  year, 
and  that  the  Christian  populations  at  each 
of  them  look  to  France  for  that  religious 
protection  which  the  republic  denies   to 
clerical  orders  at  home  ;  while  Latin  mon- 
asteries, which  are  under  French  protec- 


tion, are  active  in  identifying  biblical  Io« 
calities,  and  in  attaching  to  them  such 
sacred  traditions  as  may  justify  their  beine 
invested  with  the  necessary  character  oi 
sanctity.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one 
church  captures  a  holy  place  from  another, 
which  redounds  not  a  little  to  the  political 
triumph  of  the  protecting  power.  Thus, 
not  long  since,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Greek  Christians  at  Kefr 
Kenna  —  which  is  asserted,  by  those  in- 
terested in  making  it  so,  to  be  Cana  of 
Galilee,  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  con- 
version of  water  into  wine  —  suddenly, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  my  clerical 
informant  refrained  from  particularizing, 
abandoned  the  Greek  Church  and  became 
Latins,  or  Romanists.  Money  has  at  once 
been  furnished  for  the  construction  of  a 
monastery,  which  is  at  this  moment  in 
process  of  erection  at  this  spot,  which, 
however,  would  hardly  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether a  safe  investment  of  religious  cap- 
ital, for  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
Kefr  Kenna,  which  is  situated  about  two 
miles  from  Nazareth,  is  not  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee at  all,  but  that  this  interesting  locality 
should  be  properly  identified  with  K&na- 
el-Jelil  —  also  called  Khurbet  K&na,  a  vil- 
lage lying  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Sefu- 
rich.  Soewulf  (A.D.  1 102),  Marinus  Sanutas 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Andricho- 
mius,  all  place  it  about  this  distance  north 
of  Sefurieh,  and  the  latter  quotes  from 
earlier  writers  in  proof  of  this.  De  Vogutf 
gives,  in  his  **  Eqlises  de  la  Terre Sainted* 
two  interesting  anonymous  accounts  of 
Palestine  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  French,  both 
favoring  Kftna.  And  this  view  is  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Thomson, 
and  most  modern  geographers;  so  that 
there  is  still  an  opening  for  the  Greek 
Church  to  recover  its  spiritual  losses,  and 
start  a  rival  holy  place  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  provided  they  were  liberal  in 
their  operations,  they  would  receive  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  population  of 
Khurbet  Kdna.  In  fact,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  manufacture  of  holy  places 
should  not  turn  out  as  profitable,  politi- 
cally, to  those  engaged  in  it,  as  the  manu- 
facture of  Birmingham  antique  does,  com* 
mercially,  to  the  enterprising  fellaheea 
who  sell  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mis- 
erable village  of  mud  hovels  inhabited  by 
.  this  interesting  population,  whose  charac* 
ter  the  proximity  of  the  newly-found  **  holy 
place*'  is  tending  so  much  to  improve^ 
;  since  Christian  money  has  found  its  way 
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zmong  them,  lie  thesprins^s  of  Sefurieh  — 
an  ideal  spot  surrounded  by  olive-groves 
aod  fig'^ardens,  where  a  gushing  stream 
wells  forth  in  a  copious  flow  to  fertilize 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Meiek,  and  finally 
to  add  its  waters,  much  diminished  by  ir- 
rigating channels,  to  the  Kishon.  There 
is  a  large  meadow  near  them,  which  was  a 
favorite  camping-ground  of  the  Crusaders, 
aod  here  their  huts  were  pitched  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  famous  and  decisive 
battle  of  Hattin.  To  this  day  it  is  said 
that  the  tradition  remains  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  neighborhood,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  numerous  skirmishes,  of  a  re- 
doubtable English  king,  and  the  deeds  of 
valor  of  Richard  Kalb  el-Assaad,  or  Rich- 
ard of  the  Lion  Heart,  still  form  the  theme 
of  Arab  story.  It  is  sad,  in  riding  through 
this  lovely  part  of  the  country,  to  listen  to 
the  reminiscences  of  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
and  hear  how  in  his  recollection  the  hills, 
now  bare,  were  once  covered  with  woods, 
how  the  abandoned  terraces  were  once 
green  with  flourishing  vineyards,  and  how, 
in  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  occupation, 
agriculture  throve  and  commerce  revived. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  Ibra- 
him Pasha  signalized  his  administration 
by  a  benign  tyranny  which  benefited  the 
country.  He  offered  rewards  for  the 
planting  of  trees,  forcibly  took  their  lands 
from  the  idle  and  gave  them  to  the  indus- 
trious, and  exercised  a  rude  justice  which 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  corrupt  sys- 
tem which  is  now  sapping  the  life-blood 
of  the  peasantry.  Since  his  departure  the 
country  has  been  steadily  deteriorating, 
not  so  much  from  insecurity  on  account  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  as  from  robbery  by  tax- 
gatherers,  and  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of 
the  zaptiehs,  who  are  supposed  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  country  and  see  that  the 
taxes  are  properly  collected.  Now,  in- 
stead of  trees  being  planted,  the  hillsides 
on  which  they  are  still  growing  are  being 
rapidly  denuded  by  the  charcoal-burners  ; 
the  exportation  of  charcoal  last  year  from 
Haifa  having  exceeded  that  of  previous 
years,  in  spite  of  a  government  order  pro- 
hibiting the  felling  of  timber  or  the  manu- 
facture of  charcoal.  When  we  remember 
that  it  was  owing  to  British  intervention 
that  Palestine  was  restored  to  Turkey, 
and  that,  had  it  not  been  so  restored,  it 
would  have,  at  this  moment,  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Egypt,  and  shared  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  system  of  government  with 
which  that  more  fortunate  country  is  be- 
ing endowed  under  the  aegis  of  British 
bayonets,  one  is  almost  disposed  to  regret 
a  policy  .which   deprived  the   people  of 


Palestine  of  this  advantage,  and  for  which 
we  have  reaped  no  gratitude  from  the 
power  that  profited  by  it. 

Riding  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  these  springs,  we  pass  through 
woods  whose  recesses  probably  still  con- 
tain undiscovered  treasures  of  antiquity; 
for  although  the  survey  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  has  done  its  work  in  a 
most  thorough  and  praiseworthy  manner, 
there  are  nooks  and  corners  in  these  ro- 
mantic dells  and  wooded  glades  which 
could  not  but  escape  observation,  where 
we  unexpectedly  stumble  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  a  worship  that  is  obsolete  and 
of  a  civilization  that  has  vanished.  Thus, 
under  a  clump  of  old  trees,  in  a  pictu- 
resque spot,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  six 
moss-grown,  hoary,  prostrate  columns, 
with  capitals  detached,  and  on  careful 
inspection  detected  the  traces  of  an  in- 
scription, the  characters  of  which  ap- 
peared rather  Greek  than  Roman;  but 
they  were  so  much  effaced,  and  needed 
so  much  cleaning,  that  we  were  unable  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  them,  nor 
had  we  the  materials  with  us  requisite  to 
make  a  squeeze;  in  fact,  our  ride  was 
merely  a  preliminary  reconnaissance,  and 
the  spot  is  one  which  I  hope  to  revisit. 
It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood by  the  suggestive  name  of  Asha- 
sharaat-el-Arais,  or  the  "Trees  of  the 
Bridegroom:"  an  appellation  which  has 
probably  been  handed  down  from  the 
early  time  when  this  grove  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  the  column, 
in  ail  likelihood,  formed  part  of  a  temple 
erected  at  a  later  period,  and  devoted  to 
those  rites  to  which  this  primitive  wor- 
ship gave  rise.  Even  to  this  day  it  seemed 
invested,  in  the  mind  of  the  Arab  peasant 
who  accompanied  us,  with  a  certain  odor 
of  sanctity.  Another  half-hour^s  ride, 
over  a  partially  wooded  country,  brought 
us  to  the  ruin  crowned  hills  of  Jissy  and 
Hamiz.  These  were  the  names  for  which 
I  had  paid  two  shillings  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  hillside  at  Jissy  was  perforated 
with  cave  tombs;  I  entered  six  or  eight 
of  these,  but  found  nothing  equal  to  the 
caves  of  Sheikh  Abreikh.  In  some  in- 
stances the  entrances  were  well  carved, 
the  caves  themselves  spacious  —  one  of 
them  wiih  three  large  chambers  —  and 
the  loculi  for  the  reception  of  bodies  were 
numerous.  It  is  probable  that  these 
were  family  vaults;  each  family  seems  to 
have  purchased  its  own  cave,  and  niches 
were  made  in  it  as  occasion  required.  It 
may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  a  single 
cave  which  contained  a  great  number  of 
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niches  was  owned  by  a  rich  family,  and 
that  successive  generations  had  been 
buried  in  it.  Thus,  Abraham  purchased 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  family  bury- 
ing-place.  While  exploring  a  low  passage 
in  one  of  these  caves  at  Jissy,  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  one  hand  while  I  pulled  myself 
along  the  ground  with  the  other,  I  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  pit  into  which  I  nearly 
pitched  headlong,  as  stretching  my  hand 
forward  it  found  no  resting-place.  I 
threw  some  pieces  of  lighted  paper  down, 
and  found  that  it  was  about  ten  feet  to 
the  debris  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  in 
diameter,  circular,  without  an  outlet  so 
far  as  I  could  discover;  on  the  edge  I 
found  a  handle  of  what  had  probably  been 
a  cinerary  urn.  An  Arab  who  was  pres- 
ent told  me  that  in  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing caves  he  had  found  three  bottles  of 
red  glass,  in  a  perfect  condition,  which  he 
had  broken.  There  were  many  fine  capa- 
cious cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock 
on  this  hill,  and  the  solidity  of  the  ruins, 
which  consisted  of  huge  blocks  of  carved 
stone,  showed  that  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  either  it  or  the 
neighboring  Hamiz  with  any  biblical  site. 
Here  there  were  some  more  ruins  and 
several  sarcophagi,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting discovery  were  five  fragments  of 
prostrate  columns  lying  in  a  group,  on 
one  of  which  I  was  able  distinctly  to  trace 
the  letters  IMP.  AUR.,  thus  fixing  the 
date  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which 
they  belonged  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  This  point  is 
only  about  half  an  hour  distant  from 
Bethlehem  of  Galilee,  one  of  the  cities  of 
Zebulon,  charmingly  situated  in  a  park- 
like country,  now  a  village  of  mud  hovels, 
where  there  are  also  some  columns  and 
the  traces  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct. 
Then  we  ride  through  sylvan  glens,  up 
little  gorges,  where  the  rocky  sides  show 
indications  nf  ancient  cuttings,  over  hills 
covered  with  oak-trees,  and  at  this  time 
of  year  along  glades  here  and  there  of 
rich  grass,  till  we  reach  the  summit  of 
the  range,  and  look  down  on  the  plain  of 
the  Kisnon.  Here,  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  chopping,  where  nobody  had  a  right  to 
chop,  I  turned  off  the  path,  and  came 
upon  a  group  of  charcoal-burners  cutting 
down  a  tree,  whom  1  had  the  satisfaction 
of  frightening  thoroughly  by  threatening 
them  with  legal  penalties.  And  thus  1 
accidentally  stumbled  upon   another  an- 


cient site  where  there  were  more  ruins, 
and  cave  tombs,  and  cisterns.  Tjiese  cis* 
terns  are  dangerous  pitfalls  to  the  explor* 
er.  Their  circular  apertures,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  are  often  concealed  by 
an  overgrowth  of  shrubs,  and  an  unlucky 
step  mav  land  one  in  a  cavity  twenty  feet 
deep,  wnere  the  rock  has  been  hollowed 
out  into  the  shape  of  a  huge  demijohn, 
the  sides  still  retaining  the  old  cement 
with  which  they  were  carefully  plastered, 
thus  forming  a  trap  from  which,  even  if 
one  sustained  no  injury  from  the  fall, 
escape  would  be  quite  impossible  without 
assistance.  Where  the  surrounding  sur- 
face is  smooth  rock  and  sloping,  small 
runnels  are  generally  chiselled  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  water  into  the 
cistern,  the  whole  representing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  and  no  little  me- 
chanical skill.  In  the  course  of  my  ride 
through  these  woods  I  had  seen  enough 
to  convince  me  that  they  abound  with 
cave  tombs  which  are  still  unopened,  not- 
withstanding the  search  for  treasures 
which  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  peas- 
ants for  two  thousand  years;  and  that 
many  interesting  relics,  which  may  possi- 
bly throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, are  yet  to  be  discovered.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  caves  may  contain  the 
tombs  of  early  Christians,  and  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  it  should  be  less  sacri- 
legious to  despoil  the  grave  of  an  early 
Christian  than  of  a  late  one,  or  why  the 
dead  of  all  religions,  whether  modern  or 
ancient,  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
spect being  paid  to  their  remains.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  force  of  the  sentiment, 
with  which,  after  all,  reason  has  very  little 
to  do,  is  weakened  by  the  fact  of  a  lapse 
of  ages,  and  that  to  rifie  a  modern  grave, 
no  matter  what  was  the  faith  of  the  occu- 
pant, would  excite  very  different  feelings 
in  the  breast  from  any  that  are  felt  whea 
exhuming  the  ashes  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  in  remote  antiquity. 

It  was  impossible,  as  I  explored  the 
romantic  scenery  of  these  forest  clad  hills, 
not  to  be  impressed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  attractions  they  must  have  j^ossessed 
in  the  days  when  their  charm  was  en- 
I  hanced  by  the  arts  of  civilization  —  when 
towns  of  massive  and  stately  architecture 
crowned  the  hilltops,  and  when,  in  the 
sombre  forest  aisles,  the  gods  were  wor- 
shipped in  temples,  the  prostrate  columns 
of  which  still  attest  their  former  grace. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 
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Fiom  The  Lei 
GRACE  DARLING. 

"  More  than  forty  years  hai 
over  sinre  the  wreck  of  the  ! 
•Forfarshire."     The  slory  has  been  oflen 
told  of  her  leaving   Hull  for  Di     " 
boilers   defective    from    the   o 
above  forty  passengers  on  board  beside 
her  crew;  of  her 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  when  obstinacy 
itself  could  force  her  no  further;  and, 
driven  bnck  by  a  gale,  she  struck  upon  a 
point  of  rock  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Big  Marker,  one  of  the  group  called 
the  Fame  Islands.  As  often  has  it  been 
told  howthe  keeper  of  Longstone  Lijlit- 
bouse  and  his  young  daugliter  put  off  in 
their  bnat  to  the  rescue  of  nine  of  the 
passengers  and  crew,  all  that  remained 
alive  with  the  wreck.  Grace  Darling  hear- 
inj;  the  cries  of  the  shipwrecked  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  and  thereupon  appeal- 
ing to  her  father,  has  been  much  dwelt 
upon  ;  althouth  the  wreck  in  a  direct  line 
was  a  full  half-mile  from  the  lighthouse, 
and  Ihe  northern  gale  must  have  carried 
any  sound  another  way.  Most  writers 
have  tnade  Grace  Darling  and  her  father 
row  back  their  boat  with  all  the  saved 
nine  at  once;  yet  among  Ihe  many  en- 
deavors to  ma;;nify  a  deed  which  has  no 
need  of  fiction  one  thing  has  generally 
been  left  unrecorded,  which,  while  it  les- 
sens Ihe  work  the  two  had  to  accomplish, 
materially  enhances  Ihe  risk  Ihey  ran.  On 
leaving  the  lighthouse  the  boat  had  to  pass 
southward  through  an  opening  between 
the  Longstone  and  (he  next  island,  called 
the  Bluecaps,  before  it  gained  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  Bluecaps  and  the  Mark- 
er, which  lay  east  and  west  in  an  almost 
continuous  line  between  the  Longstone 
and  the  wreck;  and  without  this  shelter 
the  feat  of  the  Darlings  would  have  been 
impossible.  When  they  dared  the  ex- 
posed passage  at  starting  their  boat  went 
before  the  gale,  but  on  returning  had  to 
be  rowed  against  it ;  and  William  Darling 
put  o£E  with  his  daughter,  both  knowing 
that,  unaided,  they  could  not  regain  their 
home,  but  calculating  upon  some  of  the 
survivors  of  the  wreck  having  strength 
enough  left  lo  help  in  rowing  back," 

Before  the  end  of  (he  month  in  which 
the  event  happened  a  letter  was  sent  from 
the  Trinity  House,  by  direction  oE  (he 
Board,  requesting  (he  lighthouse-keeper 
to  furnish  for  their  information  a  detailed 
statement  of  (he  circumstances.  Three 
copies  of  his  reply,  in  his  own  hand,  have 
been  preserved.  The  alterations  are 
Blight  (hat  would  make  his  letter  gram- 
matically correct,  but  they  would  spoil  it. 


excepted,  it  is  here  given  as 
written  by  him,  and  appended  to  his  pri- 
passed  I  vate  journal :  — 


Being  requested  by  J.  Herbert,  Esq  ,  SeCT. 
Trinity  H.,  London,  for  a  Detailed  account 
what  was  Done  by  My  Daughter  and  my^lf 


of 


^  I  the  7lhoESepir,,  '38,  tollo 
le  Dear  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  request  of  20 
(O  the  north  of  |  Ull.  have  to  stale  (hat  on  the  Morning  of  the 
7th  September,  it  Blowing  Gale  with  rain  from 
the  North,  my  Daughter  and  mebeinR  both  on 
the  alert  before  high  water  securing  ihinija  out 
of  Doors,*  one  quarter  before  five  ray  Daughter 
observed  a  Vessel  on  Ihe  Markers  rock ;  but 
owing  to  the  Darkness,  and  Bprcy  going  over 
her,  could  not  observe  any  person  on  the  Wreck 
although  the  Glass  was  Incessantly  applied, 
untill  near  7  o'clock,  when  the  tide  being  fallen 
we  observed  three  or  four  Men  upon  the  rock: 
we  agreed  that  if  we  could  get  to  them  some 
of  ihem  would  be  able  to  assist  us  back,  with, 
out  which  we  could  not  return  ;  and  having  no 
Idea  of  a  Possibility  of  a  Boat  coming  from 
North  Sunderland,  we  amedialely  Uunched 
our  Boat,  and  was  Enabled  lo  gain  the  rock 
where  we  found  tt  men  and  1  women,  which  I 
judged  rather  two  many  to  take  at  once  in  the 
slate  oE  Weather !  therefore  look  the  Women 
and  four  Men  to  the  Longstone  :  two  of  them 
relumed  with  me  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  remainder.  In  all  g  persons,  safely  In  the 
Longstone  about  9  o'clock  :  afterward  the  Boat 
from  N.  Sunderland  arrived  and  found  three 
Lifeless  Bodies,  Vii.  t  man  &  2  Children,  which 
they  carried  10  the  High  rock,  and  came  to  the 
Longstone  with  great  Difficulty,  and  had  to 
Lodge  in  the  Barracks  two  Days  &  Nights, 
with  scant  provisions,  No  beds  nor  clul^  to 
change  them  with. 
Vour  Most  Obedt.  Servant,  Wm.  Daklinc 

Grace  Darling  did  not  row  with  her 
father  to  the  wreck  the  second  time. 
Then,  there  were  able  men  lo  lake  her 
place,  and  she  could  belter  be  employed 
in  aiding  her  mother  lo  tend  the  three 
who  remained  at  the  Longstone,  more 
especially  the  woman,  mother  of  the  two 
I  children  who  had  been  left  dead  upon  the 
rock.  As  the  tide  was  falling,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  ihal  the  row  along  (he  lee  side 
of  the  sheltering  rocks  was  ea^iier  (he 
second  lime  than  the  first,  so  that  Grace 
had  the  worst  of  it;  and  the  whole  r 


did  r 


>  her 
:  of  the  latter 


Had  the  exploit  of  Grace  Darling  al- 
ways been  described  as  rationally  as  in 
the  letter  of  her  own  father,  perhaps 
travellers  would  less  often  have  been  sur- 
prised by  a  disposition  among  the  boat- 
men of  the  neighboring  coast  (o  depre* 


t  Ihe  I 


t  the  ' 
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ciate  it.    These  boatmen  are  familiar  with  I  felt  very  much  for  you  when  you  mentioned 

the  waters   and  islands ;   they  have  con-  the  loss  of  your  late  friend,  but  we  must  put 

tended  with  seas  through  which   no  man  our  trust  in  God,  as  he  is  all  sufficient  and 

could  row  with  only  a  daughter's  aid,  let  knows  best.    You  mentioned  commg  to  see  the 

•  u«  •..  ^  K-.  ^»^.   oi  ^^..^*1^    ^^A  ™,..^  rock  on  which  the  Forfarshire  was  lost,  which 

the  two  be  ever  so  devoted  and  coura-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^             ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

geous;  and  when  such  men  see  inflated  sufferers.  You  requested  me  to  let  you  know 
descnplions  ot  impossible  achievements,  whether  I  felt  pleasure  to  be  out  in  a  rough 
some  allowance  may  be  made  if  they  run  sea,  which  I  can  assure  you  there  is  none,  I 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  think,  to  any  person  in  their  sober  senses.  I 
Grace  Darling  was  not  a  large,  robust  have  seven  apartments  in  the  house  to  keep  in 
woman,  but  under  five  feet  three  inches  a  state  fit  to  be  inspected  every  day  by  Gentle- 
high  and  otherwise  proportionate.  When  mc".  so  that  my  hands  are  kept  very  busy  that 
they  reached  the  place  of  wreck,  the  I  never  think  the  time  long,  but  often  too 
father  had  to  spring  upon  the  rock  to  pre-  ^^""[^  .^  ^ave  often  had  occasion  to  be  in  the 

^  .,         lit  *^  ^ \v •*  r- -«  .J  boat  with  my  father  for  want  of  better  help, 

vent  the  vyliole  of  those  on  it  from  crowd-  ^^^  „^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^j      ^^        jj^^^  ^^       J^ 

ing  into  Ins   boat,  and   induced  four  of  i  p.^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^vcr  be  again.    Since  the 

them  to  await  its  coming  again.     Left  to  i^ss  of  the  Forfarshire,  the  Trinity  Masters 

manage   the   boat   alone,  Grace    Darling  have  appointed  my  brother,  William  Brooks, 

had  need  enough  of  the  shelter  which  the  to  assist  my  father,  but  as  our  boat  requires 

rock  could  furnish ;  and  to  her  father  it  three  persons  to  work  her  in  bad  weather  I 

must   have  been  a  more  trying   moment  may  be  again  needed.     I  have  been  brought  up 

when  he  thus  quitted  her,  than  even  when  '^^  the  Islands,  learned  to  read  and  write  by  my 

the  boat  was  first  launched.  parents,  and  knit,  spin,  and  soe,  or  sew ;  indeed 

The    North    Sunderland  boatmen  who  I  have  no  time  to  spare,  but  when  I  have  been 

r«»ipheH  th^  Hark*»r'«i  rorlc  an  horir  aftpr  ^"  ^^®  ^*'"  ^  *"*  quite  surprised  tosee  people 

reached  the  Marker  s  rock  an  hour  alter  generally  after  what  they  call  getting  their 

the  last  of  the     Forfarshire  s     survivors  ^^y.g  ^J^k  done,  they  sit  down,  some  to  play 

had   been   taken   to  the  Longstone   well  at  cards,  which  I  do  not  understand,  perhaps 

merit  remembrance.     Even  they  found  it  as  well,  for  my  father  says  they  are  some  of  the 

no  light  task  to  gain  the  Longstone,  and  DeviTs  books ;  others  to  read  romances,  novels 

the  nature  of  a  storm  which  Icept  these  and  plays,  which  are  books  my  father  will  not 

boatmen  for  a  couple  of  days  upon  the  allow  a  place  in  our  house,  for  he  savs  they  are 

island  is  beyond  question.  throwing  away  time.    Our  books  arc  princi- 

The  part  borne  by  William  Darling  has  P/jl'y.  i^»vinity ;  the  authors.  Bishop  Wilson. 

been  sometimes  subordinated  in  the  praise  V^'^**°"'  ^"^T*  m ''T ii   r '"'''^V  ^^r^l' 

,    ,  .     .  .    o       ,  .                          *^  Ambrose,  Newton,  Marshall,  Cowper,  Flavei, 

awarded  to  his  daughter.  Baxter  and  others,  with  a  good  many* of  the 

We  need  not  repeat  the  subsequent  incj.  Religious  Tract  Society's  Publications;  and 

dents  of  Grace   Darling's  life.     The  fol-  Geography,    History,   Voyages  and    Travels, 

lowing  letter,  written  in  reply  to  a  lady  with  Maps,  so  that  Father  can  show  us  any 

who,  having  lost  a  friend  by  the  wreck  of  part  of  the  World,  and  give  us  a  description  of 

the  **  Forfarshire,"  sent  to  the  Longstone  the  people,  manners  and  customs,  so  ii  is  our 

a  present  of  books,  and  therewith  a  series  own  blame  if  we  be  ignorant  of  cither  what  is 

of  inquiries,  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind  done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done.    You  will 

of  home  in  which  this  spirit  of  heroism  P«''h^P«   ^  .*'^^''<^  ^^^^  °"f  ^"?y  "  Light- 
was  nurtured  • keepers  requires  one  person  to  be  m  attendance 

at  this  season  almost  every  hour  out  of  the  24, 
Sunday  to  Saturday.     My  confidence  in  so 

Longstone  Light  House,  Jan.  25th.  1839.  kind  a  letter  and  present  will  plead  excuse  for 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  received  yours  on  Mon-  my  freedom,  and  believe  me.  dear  Madam, 

day  2 1st,  dated  27th  ult..  with  the  books,  for  Your  most  obedt.  Servant, 

which  we  beg  to  return  our  most  sincere  thanks.  G.  U.  DARLlNQi 


Professor  Giambattista  Giulioni,  of 
Rome,  who  had  sent  Mr.  Gladstone  a  copy  of 
his  work,  ^^ Dante  Spie^io  eon  Dante^^  (Dante 
Explained  by  Dante),  has  received  from  him  a 
letter,  written  in  Italian,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  a  translation :  — 

10,  Downing  Street,  Whitehall.  Dec.  10,  iSSa. 

Illiis'riout  Sir,  —  Alheit  I  have  lost  the  practice  of 
the  It.ili.in  i.-in!;ii.i::r,  yet  I  mu^t  offer  you  manv,  many 


good  enough  to  call  that  tapreme  poet  **  a  solemn 
ter  "  for  me.  These  are  not  empty  words.  The  read* 
ing  of  Dante  is  not  merely  a  pleasure,  a  tomr  tUferet^ 
or  a  lesson ;  it  is  a  vigorous  discipline  for  the  heart.  th« 
intellect,  the  whole  man.  In  the  school  of  Daate  I 
have  learned  a  great  part  of  that  mental  provision  (bow^ 
ever  insignificant  it  be)  which  has  served  me  to  mak* 
the  journey  of  human  life  up  to  the  term  of  nearl]f 
seventy-three  years.  And  I  should  like  to  extend  your 
excellent  phrase,  and  to  sa;;*  that  he  who  labor*  for 
Dante  labors  to  serve  Italy.  Christianity,  the 
Your  very  respectful  servant, 


thanks  for  vour  kindness  in  Hvnding  me  vour  admirable  W.  £•  GLAOtTOMfc 

work.  ''Ddntt  SpUgaU  con  DanU^*    Vou  have  been  |     St  James**  Gasette. 
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THE   NIGHTINGALES,   ETC. 


THE  NIGHTINGALES. 


Do  you  forget  the  starry  light, 
The  glory  of  the  southern  night ; 
The  wooing  of  the  scented  breeze, 
That  rustled  all  the  shadowy  trees ; 
The  tinkling  of  the  falling  streams. 
That  mingled  with  our  waking  dreams; 
And,  echoing  from  the  wooded  vales, 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  ? 

Do  you  forget  how  passing  fair. 
The  Moorish  palace  nestled  there, 
With  arch,  and  roof,  and  coign,  and  niche, 
In  carven  beauty  rare  and  rich  ; 
With  court,  and  hall,  and  corridor. 
Where  we  two  lingered,  o'er  and  o'er, 
While  blent  with  old  romantic  tales 
The  music  of  the  nightingales  ? 

Do  you  forget  the  glowing  noon, 
When  by  the  fountain's  rhythmic  tune 
We  talked  of  all  that  once  had  been. 
And  peopled  the  calm  lovely  scene 
With  stately  forms  of  elder  times. 
Of  history's  lore,  and  poet's  rhymes. 
And  feats  o'er  which  our  fancy  pales ; 
And  thrilled  through  all,  the  nightingales? 

Do  you  forget  those  evening  hours. 
Laden  with  breath  of  orange  flowers  ? 
When  we,  from  ruddy  ramparts  gazing. 
Saw  the  snow  peaks  m  sunset  blazing ; 
While  Darro  sang  his  ceaseless  song, 
Sweeping  his  aloe  banks  along ; 
And  leaning  on  the  gallery  rails. 
We  listened  to  the  nightingales  ? 

And  in  the  flush  of  dying  day 
Down,  far  below,  Granada  lay ; 
While  chiming  from  her  hundred  towers, 
Her  bells  pealed  out  the  vesper  hours ; 
And  in  the  soft  warm  scented  hush. 
The  Vega  smiled  through  roseate  blush  ; 
And,  ringing  through  her  flowery  vales, 
Rose  up  the  song  of  nightingales. 

Do  you  forget  ?    The  wakening  year, 
Is  grey  and  cold  and  dreary  here  ; 
Needs  but  to  close  our  tired  eyes, 
And  see  the  lovely  pageant  rise ; 
Of  fairy  halls,  and  rose-crowned  hills, 
And  sweeping  elms  and  dancing  rills ; 
And,  ere  the  sunny  vision  pales. 
Once  more  to  hear  the  nightingales. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


"FROM  CANNES." 

Whence  do  the  lovely  strangers  come 
To  dazzle  in  the  northern  home? 
O'er  leagues  of  far  fair  foreign  lands 
And  tossing  waves  and  rocky  strands; 
Gathered  where  sister  blossoms  shine, 
And  roses  blend  with  jessamine. 
And  lemon  groves  perfume  the  breeze  — 
The  brilliant  red  anemones  I 


Without,  the  clouds  stoop  grey  and  low» 
Where,  over  drifts  of  sullied  snow. 
The  north  wind  sweeps  on  bitter  wing 
Where  violets  crouch  shuddering ; 
And  the  pale  primrose  scarce  dare  peep» 
Though  wearied  of  her  winter  sleep. 
What  should  they  do  in  scenes  like  these, 
The  glorious  red  anemones  ? 

Within,  by  warmth  and  tendance  wooed. 
To  their  sweet  fearless  charm  renewed. 
Like  scarlet  flames  the  leaves  unclose. 
And  from  our  spring  of  winds  and  snows, 
Their  magic  bears  the  fancy  back. 
O'er  memory's  fair  unbroken  track. 
To  sunny  plains  and  whispering  seas, 
And  wesdth  of  red  anemones. 

Where  in  the  glowing  southern  light, 
The  tideless  waves  lie  blue  and  bright. 
And  the  warm  winds  all  scented  sweep. 
And  in  the  shade  the  fountains  leap, 
And  the  grey-green  of  olives  shows. 
And  like  wrought  gold,  the  orange  glows. 
While  from  dim  mountains  steals  the 
That  rustles  the  anemones. 

Oh,  dream  of  holiday  and  rest. 
When  life,  by  love  and  calm  car 
*Mid  beauty,  charm,  and  novelty 
Laughed  through  a  golden  mouth  for 
Though  it,  and  all  it  gave  is  o'er, 
I  live  its  happiness  once  more. 
Drain  memory *s  nectar  to  its  lees. 
And  —  thank  my  red  anemones. 

All  The  Year  Rooad. 


I 


Lady  !  when  I  behold  the  roses  sprouting^ 
Which  clad  in  damask  mantles  dedc  the 

arbors, 
And  then  behold  your  lips  where  sweet  lofe 
harboFS, 
My  eyes  present  me  with  a  double  doubting : 
For,  viewing  both  alike,  hardly  my  mind  sap* 

poses 
Whether  the  roses  be  your  lips  or  yoar  lips  be 
the  roses. 

WUbye't 


Death,  if  thou  be  or  be  not,  as  was  said,        ' 
Immortal,  if  thou  make  us  nought,  or  we 
Survive  :  thy  power  is  made  but  of  oar  dread^ 
Death,  if  thou  be. 

Thy  might  is  made  but  of  our  fear  of  thee : 
Who  fears  thee  not  hath  plucked  from  off  thiDe 

head 
The  crown  of  cloud  that  darkens  earth  and 


Earth,  sea,  or  sky,  as  rain  or  vapor  shed. 
Shall  vanish ;  all  the  shows  of  them  shall  flee ; 
Then  shall  we  know,  full  surely,  quick  or  dcad^ 
Death,  if  thou  be. 


THE    REAL   LORD   BYRON. 
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THE 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
REAL  LORD  BYRON.* 


Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  were  under  an  impression 
that  the  world,  especially  the  literary  world, 
had  definitively  made  up  their  minds  about 
Lord  Byron:    that  they  fully  recognized 
his  genius  and  were  disposed  to   make 
ample  allowance  for  his  faults.     We  fan- 
cied that  his  reputation  had  risen  proudly 
superior    to    the    passing    clouds   which 
veiled  its  brightness :  that  we  had  heard 
the  last  of  the  Beecher-Stowe  calumny  and 
the  spiteful  detraction  of    Leigh    Hunt: 
that  any  further  defence  or  apology  was 
superfluous  :  that  the  view  taken  of  the 
noble  poet's  character  in  the  best-accred- 
ited biographies  might  be  confidently  ac- 
cepted as  sound  and  true  upon  the  whole. 
We  are  now  assured  that  we  have  been  all 
along   under  a  complete  delusion,  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  on  this  matter.     Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  with  the  exception 
of    the   select  few   who,  like   him,   have 
evolved  or  constructed  a  Byron  for  them- 
selves, **the  man  is  still  almost  as  little 
known  to  the  students  of  his  poetry  as  he 
was  to  the  people  who,  on  the  eve  of  his 
withdrawal  from  England,  frowned  at  him 
in  London  drawing-rooms   or   murmured 
against  him  in  the  London  streets.    After 
all -that  has  been  written  about  him,  read- 
ers have  still  to  learn  the  qualities  of  his 
temper,  the  real  failings  of  his  nature,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  manner,  and  -even  the 
most  conspicuous  points  of  his  personal 
appearance." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  ig- 
norance, sundry  ill-conditioned  writers 
have  succeeded  in  popularizing  an  image 
or  conception  of  him,  which  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  caricature ;  and  foremost 
amongst  the  worst  offenders  in  this  line 
is  Thomas  Moore,  whose  "  Life,  Letters, 
and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron  "  should  be 
at  once  consigned  to  the  flames,  if  a  tithe 
of  the  charges  now  brought  against  him 
could  be  substantiated.  So  much  turns 
on  the  merits  and  alleged  demerits  of  this 
**  Life,"  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  the 


•  The  Real  Lord  Byron  :  New  Viewi  o/th*  Poef  s 
Life.  Cy  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Auttit^r  of  "  A  Book 
about   the   Clergy,'*   "A    Hook  about   Doctors,''   "A 


Book 


about   Lawyers,"   etc.,  etc     a   vols.     London, 


deliberate  judgment  formed  of  it  by  the 
most  brilliant,  and  not  the  most  indul- 
gent, critic  of  the  age :  — 

We  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Considered  merely  as  a  composi- 
tion, it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best 
specimens  of  English'prose  which  our  age  has 
produced.  It  contains,  indeed,  no  single  pas- 
sage equal  to  two  or  three  which  we  could 
select  from  the  "  Life  of  Sheridan."  But,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that 
work.  The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and 
manly,  and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises 
with  effort  or  ostentation.  Nor  is  the  matter 
inferior  to  the  nianner.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more  kindness, 
fairness,  and  modesty.  It  has  evidently  been 
written,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  which, 
however,  it  often  shows,  how  well  the  author 
can  write,  but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating, 
as  far  as  truth  will  permit,  the  memory  of  a 
celebrated  man  who  can  no  longer  vindicate 
himself.  Mr.  Moore  never  thrusts  himself  be- 
tween Lord  Byron  and  the  public  With  the 
strongest  temptations  to  egotism,  he  has  said 
no  more  about  himself  than  the  subject  abso- 
lutely required.  ...  It  is  impossible,  on  a 
general  survey,  to  deny  that  the  task  has  been 
executed  with  great  judgment  and  great  hu- 
manity.* 

Such,  in  Lord  Macaulay's  opinion,  is 
the  book  which  is  now  to  be  set  aside  as 
*•  an  execrably  poor  book,"  —  to  be  super- 
seded (after  being  largely  laid  under  con- 
tribution) by  one,  the  bare  title  of  which 
is  a  gratuitous  assertion  of  superiority*, 
with  a  touch  of  charlatanism.  Stran£:e  to 
say,  the  author's  startling  pretensions 
have  been  admitted  without  challenge  by 
an  influential  portion  of  the  press,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  in  or  about  his 
book  to  give  them  the  semblance  of  plausi- 
bility. There  is  no  preface  or  introduc- 
tion. It  is  nowhere  stated  in  so  many 
words  that  he  has  had  access  to  any  pe- 
culiar sources  of  information.  The  only 
authorities  he  cites  for  the  most  impor- 
tant statements  are  what  he  describes  as 
sealed-up  papers  which  he  has  never  seen 
and  nobody  is  likely  to  see  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  century.  If  occasionally  he 
manages  to  throw  doubt  upon  a  received 
opinion,  it  is  by  dint  of  a  fertile  fancy,  a 
vivacious,  flashy  flow  of  language,  and  aa 

•  Macaulay's  Works,  voL  v.,  p.  388. 
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imposing  tone  of  confidence  which  dis- 
penses with  or  makes  light  of  facts.  His 
**  New  Views  of  the  Poet's  Life,"  when 
they  happen  to  be  true,  will  be  found  on 
close  examination  to  be  marvellously  like 
the  old. 

The  mode  of  operating  is  decidedly  un- 
favorable to  the  subject,  who  is  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  so  clumsily 
that  every  limb  looks  out  of  joint.  Mr. 
Jeaflreson  is  like  a  bad  picture<leaner, 
who  smears  and  defaces  the  portrait  he 
has  undertaken  to  restore.  He  dresses 
up  a  figure  in  ill-fitting,  unbecoming  habil- 
iments, and  then  takes  credit  for  remov- 
ing them  ;  or  he  leaves  them  as  they  are, 
and  dilates  on  their  bad  taste.  The  as- 
sailants and  calumniators,  the  **  literary 
charlatans  "  as  he  calls  them,  with  whom 
he  wages  war,  resemble  Tom  Thumb's 
giants  —  **he  made  the  giants  first  and 
then  he  killed  them.*'  When  a  slander  is 
killed  already,  this  self-chosen  champion 
of  the  poet's  honor  resuscitates  it  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  kills  it  over 
again.  H  it  is  dead  and  buried,  he  rakes 
it  up.  In  some  passages  we  are  reminded 
of  the  rhetorician  who,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  labored  defence  of  Hercules,  was 
asked  which  of  the  company  had  said  any- 
thing against  Hercules  :  in  others,  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle's  request  to  Mrs.  Candour, 
"  When  I  tell  you  that  the  lady  they  are 
abusing  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  I 
hope  you  will  not  undertake  her  defence." 
Examples  of  these  several  modes  of  treat- 
ment will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 

H  there  was  one  thing  more  familiarly 
known  and  better  understood  than  an-' 
other  about  Lord  Byron,  it  was  his  habit 
of  self-accusation,  his  wish  to  be  thought 
the  original  of  some  of  his  worst-con- 
ducted heroes  of  romance.  In  his  diary 
for  March  lo,  1 8 14,  he  sets  down  :  — 

Hobhouse  told  me  an  odd  report,  —  that  / 
am  the  actual  Conrad,  the  veritable  Corsair, 
and  that  part  of  my  travels  are  supposed  to 
have  passed  in  piracy.  Urn  !  — people  some- 
,  times  hit  near  the  truth  ;  but  never  the  whole 
truth.  II.  don't  know  what  I  was  about  the 
year  after  he  left  the  Levant;  nor  does  any 
one  —  nor  —  nor  —  nor  —  however,  it  is  a  lie 
—  but,  **  I  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 
that  lies  like  truth  I " 


Dr.  Elze  says,  "  He  loved  to  speak  coq- 
tinually  of  his  faults,  to  exaggerate  some, 
to  charge  himself  falsely  with  others,  and 
to  hint  at  some  secret  crime  which  he 
feigned  to  have  committed."  He  was,  as 
some  one  has  excellently  said,  "  le  fanfa- 
ron  de  ses  vices."  What  some  one  excel- 
lently said  was  that  he  was  **  le  fanfaron 
des  vices  qu'il  n'avoit  pas ; "  or  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  "des  crimes  dont 
il  n*^toit  pas  capable."  **  It  seems,"  says 
Moore,  **  as  if,  with  the  power  of  painting 
fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also 
the  ambition  to  be  himself  the  dark  'sub- 
lime he  drew,'  and  that,  in  his  fondness 
for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  en- 
deavored to  fancy,  where  he  could  not 
find,  in  his  own  character,  fit  subjects  for 
his  pencil."  This  was  the  tone  uniformly 
taken  by  all  who  knew  and  wrote  about 
him.  People  no  more  believed,  or  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  he  had  been  a 
pirate,  or  had  committed  the  murder 
dimly  shadowed  out  in  "Lara,"  or  was 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  some  terrible 
crime,  like  "  Manfred,"  than  they  were 
misled  by  the  strange  hallucination  of 
George  IV.,  when  he  called  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  bear  witness  that  he  (the 
king)  had  led  the  grand  charge  of  cavalry 
at  Waterloo.  Yet  Mr.  Jeaffreson  starts 
by  telling  us :  — 

They  [the  public]  have  been  taught  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  man  of  m3rsteries,  tortured  by 
remorse  for  crimes  too  terrible  for  confession 
and  guarding  secrets  too  revolting  for  avowal; 
whilst  in  simple  truth  he  went  through  lif^ 
from  first  to  last  with  his  heart  and  all  its 
frailties  upon  his  sleeve,  and  lived  from  boy- 
hood to  his  last  hour  under  glass,  that,  whilst 
it  magnified  all  his  faults,  put  all  his  virtues  in 
miniature.  With  all  his  perverse  and  banefiil 
delight  in  mystifying  people  about  trifles,  this 
man  of  mystery  could  not,  to  save  his  life,  or 
what  was  far  dearer  to  him -^ his  fame— 'hold 
within  his  own  breast  a  single  secret  that  vexed 
it  seriously.  Inspired  at  times  by  vanity  to 
make  himself  the  enigma  of  his  period,  even 
in  his  most  perplexing  moods  he  was  notbi;^{ 
more  than  a  riddle  to  be  solved  by  any  one  of 
ordinary  shrewdness  with  a  brain  clear  of  ro- 
mantic fancies. 

Why,  then,  was  this  riddle,  so  easy  of 
solution,  left  to  be  solved  by  Mr»  Jea£&<e* 
son  ?    He  continues :  — 
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What  marvelloiM  lIuS  hai  been 
the  stem  and  cruel  spirit  of  the  mil 
who  with  the  sensibility  and  impul) 
the  gentler  sei  could  not  in  his  sotte 
see  miseiy  vithout  weeping  over  it  and  seek- 
ing to  relieve  it  I    Who  has  not  been  invited 
to  ponder  on  the  habitual  melancholy  of  the 
man,  who  in  his  brighter  time  brimmed  over 
with  frolic,  and  even  In   the  sadness  nf  his 
closing  years  made  the  world  ring  with  laughter, 
and  delighted  in  practical  jokes  t    Who  h; 


itten  of  I  proof    that    Moore's    descriptloD  comes 

iihrope,  I  much  nearer  the  truth  than  Mr.  JeafEre- 

jness  of  I  son's.      Commenting    on     his    supposed 

likeness  to  Rousseau.  Lord  Byroo  writes : 

"  He  could  never  ride,  nor  swim,  nor '  was 

cunning   of    fence;'   /  am    an   excellent 

swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  all  a 

dashing  rider  (having  staved  in  a  rib  at 

eighteen,  in    the   course  of   scampering), 

sufficient  of  fence,  particularly  of 


rd  of  his  gloomy  brow,  black  locks,    the   Highland   broadsword,  - 

boxer,  when   I   could  keep  my  t 


dark  eyes,  and  clnb-foot  ? 

The  obvious  retort  is,  Who 
of  them?    In  the  flattering  poi 


.  bad 
uper, 


him  by  Moore,  it  is  staled  ih 
were  light  grey:   "that  the  glossy,  d; 
brown  curls,  clustering  over   his  head, 
gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty ; "  and  that, 
as  regards  the  malformation  of  the  foot, 
"  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  this  kind  less  obtruding  itself  as  a  de- 
formity."   The  result  of  Mr,  Jeaflreson's 
enquiries  and  comparison  of  authorities  la 
that  both  feel  were  more  or  less  aSecled, 
although  the  right  bad  suffered 
maltreatment:  — 


It  is  therefore  m 

s  of  a  kind 


Ian 


iSof   Si 


Aflj  heard    *^"^^  "^^  difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to 
do  ever  since  1  knocked  down  Mr.  Purl- 
ing, and  put  his  knee-pan  out  (with  the 
gloves    00),   Id   Angelo's    and   Jackson's 
rooms  Id  1806,  during  the  sparring,  —  and 
I   was,  besides,  a  very  fair  cricketer,  — 
one  of  the  Harrow  eleven,  when  we  played 
d=f'e"cr»Sf'"'"^"'"'°'8°S-" 
1  a  A^.       '"  February,  iSra,  he  writes  to  a  young 
friend:  "As   an    Etonian,   you   will  look 
down  upon  a  Harrow  man ;  but  I  never, 
even  in   my   boyish   days,  disputed  your  - 
from  I  superiority,  which  I  once  experienced  in 
a  cricket  match,  where  I  had  the  honor 
of  making  one  of  the  eleven,  who  wera 
.^'_*^"i!'Z™-\.^?*:  '  l'*"'^"  '0  'heir  hearts'  content  by  your 
college  in  one  iitnings." 

Mr.  JeaSreson  sneers  at  this  as  an  idle 

boast  and,  referring  to  biographers  who, 

like   Moore  and   Dr.  Elze,  believe  that 

really  did  compete  in  manly 


ig  to 
s   to  the   spirits  than    the 
I  ordinary  club-foot  as  dis- 
Scott.     With  a  club-foot 
the  ground,  Byron  could   ""=    *"» 
bodily  eiercise  needful  for    Lord  By 


tendency   games    and    athlel 


ved  about  awk-    schoolfelloi 


figured 

(o   plant  tirmly 

have  taken  all  1 

to  fatten.     He  i 
wardly,  and  to  the  derision  of  his  least  gen- .  Lord  Byi 
erous  playmates;  but  he  would  not  have  been  1 
debarred   from    parlicipalion   in    all   of   Iheir  |  _'^^''^!= 
manlier  sporla.      Instead  of  musing  or  moping 
for  hours  together  on  the  famous  tombstone, 
he  would  have  distinguished   himself  in  the 
Harrow  playing -grounds  at  cricket  and  even  at 
leap-bar.     A  few  years  later,  instead  of  stand- 
ing sadly  In  the  corners  of  London  ball-rooms, 
eyeing  enviously  the  young  men  whirling  round 
with  fair  partners,  he   would  have  fatigued 
himself  in  (he  gallopade  and  delighted  in  the 
waltz,  which  he  affected  to  abhor,  as  unfit  alike 
for  men  and  women. 


s,  the 


with    his 
"The  Real 


Not  having  the  club-foot  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to         ' 
partners  i  n  the  walli  or  "  gallopade,"  Lord 
Byron  was  certainly  ill-qualitied  to  shine'     ,  .        .. 
in  a  ball-room  ;  but  the  exercises  in  which    Byion't »« 
be  delighted  and  excelled  afford  ample  ^^'""'"ifJi 


There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  com- 
mendations thus  poured  on  the  poor  boy  whose 
lameness  debarred  him  from  even  partidpaling 
in  some  of  the  games  of  his  comrades.  The 
passages  of  the  poet's  journals  that  speak  of 
his  "cricketing,"  and  the  line  of  the  "Hours 
of  Idleness"  that  refers  to  "cricket's  manly 
toil  "  as  though  he  had  himself  "joined  in"  It 
with  pleasure,  are  mere  "  bits  of  bounce,"  to 
be  read  betwixt  laughter  and  tears,  and  tick- 
eted together  with  the  similar  passages  relating 
10  the  poet's  pedestrian  exploits.* 

It  was  and  is  the  common  belief  that 

nd'with"fair    ^""^  Byron  was  proud  of  his  birth  and 

rank,  and  that  be  was  not  devoid  of  the 


I,  Lord 
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weakness  betrayed  by  Congreve,  who,  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  offends  us 
when  Voltaire  called  on  him  as  a  man  of  >n  this  matter  was  less  due  to  the  writer's  idol- 
letters,  told  his  distinguished  visitor  that  atry  of  rank  than  to  the  etiquette  of  the  period 
he  wished  to  be  visited  as  a  gentleman.  »"  which  he  figured  as  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
This  belief,  stated  in  the  most  exaggerated  ? •''',. ^^'^\",  "^   aristocratic  drawing-rooms. 

£                   '.....»,      T     a      .^  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  ccn- 

form,  IS  attributed  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  ^           h^„  rank  was  honored  at  least  verballv 

the  tuft-hunting  spirit  of  readers,  misled  j^  ^  degree  not  easily  imagined  in  these  last 

by  tufl-hunling  biographers:—  twenty  years  of  the  same  epoch,  it  was  the 

One  of  iht  fictions  is  that,  valuing  himself  mode  of  our  grandfathers  to  seize  every  occa- 

inordinately  on  his  birth,  he  was  less  proud  of  ?»?"  ^?  remind  lords  of  their  nobility.    The 

ti^e  genius  that  gave  us  •♦Childc  Harold  "  and  ^"^h   ballad  writer  was  not  singular  m  this 

"  Don  Juan,"  than  of  the  accidents  that  made  ';^spect.     Himself  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and 

him  a  Lord  of  the   Upper   House.     Due  in  digmfied  family,  and  a  man  whose  way  of  liv- 

some  measure  to  the   biographers  who,  like  f^g  »""  thinking  had  altogether  disqualified 

Leigh  Hunt  and  Tom  Moore,  could  never  lose  him  for  courtly  service,  Shelley —  absolutely 

sight  of  his  patrician  qualitv,  this  misconcep-  peloid  of  respect  for  mere  conventional  nobil- 

tion  of  a  nature,  innocent  of  all  such  misera-  'fy  —  ^as  no  less  careful  to  give  Byron   his 

ble  weakness,  is  referable  chiefly  and  in  an  ^'^'^ '"  ,^ne  written  page,  and  like  the  author 

equal  degree  to  the  simplicity  and  obsequious-  ??     La^'a  Rookh     refers  to  him  m  letters  at 

ncss  of  the  many  readers,  who  would  have  his  "noble  friend.       Had  the  author  of  "The 

honored  him  for  being  an  insignificant  peer,  ^enci     employed  himself  at  Pisa  in  writing 

even  if  they  had  not  reverenced  him  for  being  six  snriall  octavo  volumes  about  his  «* noble 

a  Great  poet.  friend  s  "  life  and  adventures,  the  performance 

would  have  contained  almost  as  many  '*  lords'* 

Not  content  with  treating  Lord  Byron's  and  " noble  lords"  and  "my  noble  friends"  as 

pride  of  birth,  notorious  as   the  sun   at  may  be  counted  in  Moore's  occasionally  dis- 

noonday,  as  a  fiction,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  con-  honest  pages. 

tends  that  it  was  utterly  incompatible  with  ^^^en  if  so,  why  should  what  was  quite 

his  way  of  life  and  choice  of  associates :  -  proper  and  natural  in  the  well-born  Shel- 

Though  they  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  cul-  4ey  be  attributed  to  sycophancy   in   the 

ture,  taste,  and  purpose,  Hobhouse,  Hodgson,  low-born  "  Irish  ballad-writer"?  —  that  is, 

Scrope   Davies,  Charles  Skinner   Matthews,  assuming  that  he  does  "noble  lord"  and 

and  the  other  members  of  his  particular  set  at  «»  noble  friend  "  the  poet  in   a  laughable 

Trinitv,  were  not  the  persons  to  whom  he  ^nd  offensive  manner,  which   we   deny. 

would  have  attached  himself,  had  he  rated  his  par  more  offensive  to  our  minds  is  Mr. 
descent  at  more  than  its  proper  worth.    The 


_  igois,  and  the  other  modest  gentry ,     _                    _          ,. 

provincial  town,  are  evidence  that  the  youthful  the  writer  had  been  a  familiar  member  of 

peer  was  not  so  largely  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  society.     The  bad  taste  of  the  epi- 

his  patrician  magnificence,  as  some  of  his  biog-  thets  applied  to  Moore  is  too  obvious  to 

raphers  would  have  us  believe.    In  later  time  require  comment, 

this  aristocrat  with  all  his  overweening  arro-  \i  \^  a   curious   characteristic  of    this 

gance  took  for  his  peculiar  imimate  the  son  of  ^ook,  that  what  is  confidently  maintained 

a  Dublin  tradesman.  j^  ^^^  p,^^,^  j,  frequently  contradicted  or 

From  the  unassuming  account  given  by  materially  qualified  in    another.     Thus, 

this  son  of  a  Dublin  tradesman  of  the  close  upon  the  argument  to   show  that 

growth  of  their  intimacy,  it  would  not  be  Lord  Byron  attached  no  extraordinary  im- 

collected  that  there  was  any  condescen-  portance  to  his  rank,  we  come   upon   a 

sion  on  the  one  side  or  any  undue  defer-  statement  that  "  this  wholesome  pride  ia 

ence  on  the  other.     Mr.  Jeaffreson,  how-  his  domestic  annals  peeps  forth  now  and 

ever,  insists  that  Moore«  the  familiar  as-  then  in  all  his  writings,  from  his  earliest 

sociate  of  the  Hollands,  the  Jerseys,  the  boyish  verses  to  his   last  dying  sonfr." 

Cowpers,  and    the    Greys,  could    never  Two  aspects  of  a  topic  are  not  enough  for 

shake  off  the  feeling  of  social  inequality  Mr.  Jeaffreson  :  he  must  fain  try  a  third. 

with  his  noble  friend,  and  was  prone  to  After  distinctly  asserting  that  "the  senti* 

the  last  to  sin  against  the  conventionali-  ment  (pride  of  birth)  in  him  was   not  a 

ties  of  Mayfair : —  peculiar   and  distinguishing  characteris- 

Tom   Moore  certainly  "noble   lords "  and  ^\^-'  ?"^*  then  statiiig  that  it   permeated 

"noble  friends"  him  through  six  r.uher  tcdi-  the  whole  of  his  writings,  Mr.  Jeaffreson 

ous  volumes,  in  a  f-ishion  that  t)  readers  of  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  proving  that 

the  proent  d.iy  is  not  a  little  l.ui;^h.ihle  and  \  Lord  Byrnn   had  little  to  be  proud  of  in 
offensive.     But  in  fairncs»  to  tlie  biographer ,  tlie  way  of  ancestry  after  all.     Granted  in 
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1643  ^^  ^  reward  for  gallant  conduct  in  One  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  claims  to  orig- 

the  field,  the  Byron  peerage  was  "only"  inality  rests  on  the  view  he  tal^es  of  the 

one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  old  when  poet*s  early  loves.    The  earliestN^f  these 

it  devolved  on  the  poet ;  and  more  than  was   the  fancy  or  passion  of  whl^   he 

three  hundred  years  since  the  Byron  ped-  speaks  in  a  aiary  written  in   1813.  ^sJJ^I 

igree  (like  that  of  the  Norman  kings  of  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of 

England  at  its  source)  was  **  tainted  with  Mary  Duff.     How  very  odd  that  I  should 

the  defilement  of  bastard^.''    The  son  of  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of 

Sir  John  the  Little,  the  first  possessor  of  that  girl,  at  an  age  "(eight)"  when  I  could 

Newstead  under    a   grant    from    Henry  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  mean- 

VIII.,  was  not  born  in  wedlock,  and  the  ing  of  the  word.    And  the  effect!     My 

consciousness  of  this   fact,  we  are  told,  mother  used  always  to  rally  me  about  this 

should  and  would  have  checked  the  com-  childish  amour;  and,  at  last,  many  years 

placency  with  which  his  descendant  was  after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told   me 

wont  to  recur  to  his  Norman  blood.     At-  one  day,  *Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  letter 

tention  is  called  to  this  hitch  in  the  pedi-  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Abercrombv, 

gree  because  "  so  much  arrant  nonsense  and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary  Duff,  is 

has  been  written  about  the  poet  and  his  married  to  a  Mr.  Co«.'    And  what  was  my 

forefathers  by  literary  charlatans,"  who  answer?     I  really  cannot  explain  or  ac- 

have  been  speculating  to  what  extent  his  count  for  my  feelings  at  that  moment ;  but 

genius  is  to  be  referred  to  his   Norman  thev  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions, 

extraction,  and  "  it  is  well  for  readers  to  ana  alarmed  my  mother  so  much,  that 

be  assured  how  little  countenance  is  lent  after  I  grew  better  she  generally  avoided 

to  such  fanciful  theories  by  the  history  of  the  subject  —  to  me  —  and  contented  her- 

his  progenitors."  self  with  telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance." 

Instances  ofsimilar  precocity  in  men  of 

Till   Byron»s  genius  broke  suddenly  upon  g^njug  ^^e  by  no  means  rare.     Dante,  so 

t^he  world,  and  captivated  It  a  most  in  a  single  %^   j^^^^   f^^^   ^he  ^^Viia  Nuova;'   was 

hour,  no  one  ever  thought  of  looking  to  his  ,       .                     ,^     .        ,      .         »        . 

peculiar  people  for  any  signal  exhibition  of  ^"'>  ^}^^  ^^^^    „    ?      u               .fr  ^^^ X^\ 

(ntellectual  power.     In  the  whole  peerage  no  ".glorious  lad)-,"  who,  he  says,  "from  that 

family  appeared  less  likely  to  produce  a  poet  t'^e  forth  held  sovereign  empire  over  my 

who  would  make  a  new  period  in  the  history  soul."     Alfieri,  who  had  been  a  lover  at 

of  English  literature.     Not  that  the  family  was  the  same  age,  considers  such  early  sensi- 

exceptionally  wanting  in  refinement  and  taste,  bility   to  be  an  unerring  sign   of  a  soul 

On   the  contrary,  from  Charles  the  Second's  formed  for  the  fine  arts.     Canova  used  to 

restoration  the  Newstead  Byrons  had  taken  an  say  that   he   perfectly  well   remembered 

interest  in  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  having  been  in  love  when  but  five  years 

As  usual,  one-half  of  this  passage  is  in  fl^J  ^nd  Kotzebue  states  in  his  "Auto- 
opposition  to  the  other.  Why,  if  the  fam-  ^^^^raphy  that  he  was  but  seven  when 
ily  was  not  exceptionally  wanting  in  re-  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  who  aftemards 
iinement  and  taste,  was  it  less  likely  than  became  his  aunt. 

any  other  to  produce  the  poet  ?    No  other  .  Another  of   Lord  Byron's  boyish   pas- 

noble  family,  with   the  exception   of  the  sions  is  thus  described  in  his  diary  :  "My 

Spcnsers,*  has  produced  a  great  poet ;  and  ^""^^  ^^sh  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800. 

the  distinction,  it  would  s?em,  is  not  an  i^  ^^^  ^l^^.  ebu  lition  of  a  passion  for  my 

enviable  one.     The  conjunction  of  genius  ^^^^^t  cousin    Margaret  Parker  (daughter 

with  nobility  is  fatal  to  a  race :  -  and  grand-daughter  of  the  two  admirals 

''  Parker),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evan- 

The  poet  killed  the  family  of  which  he  was  escent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten  the 
abundantly  proud.  There  is  still  a  Lord  By-  verses,  but  it  would  be  difiKcult  for  me  to 
ron  ;  for  generations  to  come  there  will  doubt-  forget  her  —  her  dark  eyes  —  her  long  eye- 
less be  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  the  lashes  — her  completely  Greek  cast  of 
name  figuring  in  the  peerage,  and  playing  f^ce  and  figure !  I  was  then  about  twelve 
minor  parts  on  the  social  stage :  but  for  all  ^.g^e  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.     She 

Y'"^^^^\lT^^T.r^^^^^^^^^  died  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in 

tonallv  and   nistoncaliy.  witn   the   man  wno  ^ ,      ,  ,,      ,  .  ,    .    •        j  V 

made  it  famous.  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  injured  her 

spine,  and  induced  consumption.  ...  I 

•    ••  Nor  less  praiseworthy  are  the  ladies  three  knew  nothing  of  her  illness,  being  at  Har- 

The  honor  of  that  noble  famiiie  TOW  and  in  the  country,  till  shc  was  gone. 

Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be.  c«.^«  ..^n....  »r»<k.....^..r4r.  l  .«*»^a  ^^  ^*»An««>fr 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout.  Some  years  afterwards  I  made  an  attempt 

"  I  exhort  them  to  consider  •  The  Fairy  Queen'  as  at  an  elegy  —  a  very  dull  One."    We  shall 

the  most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet."  —  Gibbon,  presently  have  OCCasiOQ  tO  refer  tO  it. 
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seen,  possessed  with  the  childish  notion 
thai  it  loved,  conceived  an  attachment 
which  —  youDgas  he  was,  even  then,  for 
such  a  feeline  —  sunic   so   deep   '         '' 


a  color  to  all  hi 
life."  Newstead  Abbey  was  then  let 
Lord  Grey  de  Rulhyn,  and  Mrs.  Bj-r 
was  living  in  lodgings  at  Nottinghai 
but  Lord  Byron,  during  his  Harrow  vai 
tions,  was  a  constant  guest  both  at  Ne 


whether  it  is  credible  that  a  motber  coold 
have  behaved  so  cruelly  to  her  sod  — ■ 
mother  who  seldom  missed  an  opportunilj 
of  fretting  him —  or  that  he  could  ha*a 
been  so  affected  by  the  announcerant 
iio  nis  of  an  anticipated  event,  indignantly  ex- 
future   claims:  — 


_  I  the  heiress  of  Annesley,    «»ymwhii 

1  older  than  himself  — a  fatal    ""T:.H"^t. 
disparity,    which   was    painfully  brought    J?.^,' 


'  In  the  name  of  whatever  little  i 
'  I  may  be  found  in  this  mad  world,  outside  luoadc 
I  asyluma.  is  it  conceivable  that  under  ill  ihcM 
'   circumstances  Byron   can  have  fint  heard^ot 

the  wedding  in  the  alleged  i 


n  was  suddenly  infomwd  of 
IRC, — which  look  place  ia 
'    s  Chaworth's 


e  to  hi 


byov,rhc.ring(o,  M.yold  f4\'',,*=,;j™'7J»,;^^^^ 


of)  her  saying  to  her  maid, "  Do  you  think 
1  could  care  anything  for  that  iameboy?"  '^V, 
This  speech,  he  says,  went  like  a  shot 
through  his  heart.  Though  late  at  night 
when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly  darted  out 
of  the  bouse,  and,  scarcely  knowing 
whither  he  ran,  never  stopped  till  he 
found  himself  at  Newslead.  Goethe  was 
similarly  affected  on  hearing,  at  the  same 
age,  that  his  first  love,  the  Gretchen  of 
"  Faust,"  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  child 
whom  she  had  never  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  younger  brother. 

Whatever  hopes  Lord  Dyron  may  have 
cherished  still,  were  crushed  by  Miss 
Chaworlh's  engagement  to  Mr.  Musters, 
who,  it  was  announced,  was  to  take  her 
family  name.      Her   youthful    admirer's 

fiarting  address  to  her  on  leaving  Annes- 
ey  for  Harrow  in  the  autumn  of  1804 
was:  "The  next  time  I  see  you  I  suppose 
you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth  ?  "  "I  hope 
-- " "--  reply.    The  marriage  took 


:  the  wrong  one  for  the  right  o 

e  was  himseTl  the  maker  of  the  mirtstb 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Moore  muddled 

the  story,  which  "the  narrator"  told  oontctl]^ 

The  first  time  Lord  Byroo  met  Hit. 
Chaworth  after  her  marriage  wu  tf 
Annesiey,  where  he  dined  ihortlTbcfm 
his  departure  from  England.  He  co* 
memorates  ,the  interview  In  the  wdl- 
known  verses  beginning  "Well  —  ibM 
art  happy."  According  to  his  own  so 
count,  he  stood  the  triiu  tolerably  wcO; 
but  when  her  little  daughter  was  broo^ 
into  the  room,  he  gave  an  InvolnnUiT 
start,  and  suppressed  his  emotitm  witli 
difficulty:  — 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  bndl 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiM, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  in  mother's  sake. 


The  V. 


"  To  a.  Lady  on  bei 


plac 


ray  Reason  for  quitting  Englai 


iiasiin 
ind^loU 


)  the  following  year,  and  Moore  '  Spring,"  breathe  the  same  feeling, 


siioctly  that  a  person  who 
present  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
event  was  communicated  to  Lord  Byron, 
thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received:  "His  mother  said,  *  Byron,  I 
have  some  news  for  you.'  '  Well,  what  is 
it?'  'Take  out  your  handkerchief  first, 
for  you  will  want  it.'  *  Nonsense  1 '  '  Take 
out  your  handkerchief,  I  say.'  He  did  so, 
to  humor  her.  'Miss  Chaworth  is  mar- 
ried.' An  expression  very  peculiar,  im- 
possible  to  describe,  passed  over  his  pale 
face,  and  he  hurried  his  handkerchief  Into 
his  pocket,  saying,  with  an  affected  air  of 
coldness  and  nonchalance, '  Is  that  all  ? ' 
'  Why,  I  expected  vou  would  have  been 
plunged  in  grief.'  He  made  no  reply,  and 
soon  began  to  talk  about  something  else." 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this 
story;  but  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  after  asking  ,  ardor  was  all  on  my  side.    I« 


ightened  to  intensity  In  "FaitmBl 
II  ever  fondest  Prayer."     In  the  sui" 
"  To  a  Lady  "  of  a  later  date,  he  brinp  ■ 
direct  accusation  of  broken  vows: — 
Oh  I  had  my  fate  been  jdn'd  with  ihla^ 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  tob4 
These  {allies  had  noi  then  been  tmnc. 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  bntM 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 

To  Ihee,  the  wise  and  old  re|m*io|  1 
They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 

'Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  knlif 
In  his  diary  of  1821  he  gives  a  ■■( 
prosaic  account  of  the  kind  of  encauig^ 
ment  he  received.  **  Our  meetings  wet 
stolen  ones,  and  a  gate  leading  from  Mr* 
Chaworth's  grounds  to  those  trf  my  natbcr 
the  place  of  our  interviews.    Bat  A( 
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she  was  volatile:   she  liked   me  : 


. '  JeafFreson  insists  that  the  impressii 


tieft 


younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed   by  Mary  Chaworth  was  faint  and  transi- 


s  a  boy;  she,  hoi 

her  picture,  and  that  was  something  to 
make  verse  upon.  Had  I  married  her, 
perhaps  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  would 
have  been  different." 

Amongst    the    "  Stanzas    to  •  •  •  on 
Leaving  England,"  we  find, — 
I've  tried  another's  fetlera,  too, 
With  charms,  perchance,  as  fair  tO  vjewi 
And  I  would  Cain  have  loved  aa  well, 
But  some  unconqueiahle  a[>ell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindled  care  (or  aught  but  one. 
He  tried  the  fetters  of  many  others  be- 
fore his    return.     There  were    the    ad- 
miral's daughter  at  Cadiz,  who  fastened 
OD  his  imagination  at  the  opera,  and  his 
fair  hostess  at  Seville,  to  whom  he  made 
love   with  the  help   of   a  dictionary,  and 
"  went  on  prosperously  both  as  a  linguist 
and  a  lover,"  till  she  took  a  fancy  to   a 
ring,  and  quarrelled  with  him  for  declining 
to  transfer  it  from  his  own  finger  to  hers. 
"  Soon  after  this  1  sailed  for  Malta,  and 
there  parted  with  both  my  heart  and  ring." 
Their   new  possessor  was  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  (he  FWeoce  of  "  Childe  Harold  : " 
Sweet  Florence  1  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine. 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  the  shrine. 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for 

When  fancy  succeeds  fancy,  as  the 
light  clouds  follow  each  other  across  the 
sky,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  any  one 
of  them  exercised  an  enduring  influence 
on  conduct  or  character.  Lord  Byron 
might  have  taken  for  his  motto:  "Je 
change  d'objet,  mais  la  passion  reste ; " 
but  the  one  feeling  which  survives  the 
storms  of  passion,  and  is  constantly  rising 
to  the  surface  as  they  calm  down,  is  that 
associated  with  the  memory  of  Mary 
Chaworth.  Thus,  in  the  "Epistle  to  a 
Friend,"  October  ii,  1811,  he  is  still  re- 
verting to  his  blighted  hopes  and  the 
parting  scene  at  Annesley:  — 

And  /  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Rclurn'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  Ihal  woman's  slave  j 
Have  kiss'd,  aa  if  without  deaicn, 
The  babe  which  ought  to  havelieen  mine. 
And  show'd,  alas  I  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 
Another  striking  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  mind  was  haunted  by  the 
same  image  is  "  The  Dream."    Yet  Mr, 


tory  in  comparison  with  that  which  he 
retained  of  Margaret  Parker ;  and  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  his  whole  life  was 
colored  by  a  childish  passion  for  a  girl 
who  died  when  he  was  a  schoolboy  of 
thirteen:  that,  above  all,  she  was  the 
original  of  Thyrza,  to  whom  five  of  the 
Occasional  Poems  are  addressed.  This, 
too,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  avowal  that 
she  inspired  only  a  very  dull  elegy,  and  of 
the  palpable  fact  that  he  was  less  affected 
by  her  death  than  by  Mary  Duff's  mar- 
riage. The  coincidences  on  which  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  relies  are  light  as  dust  in  the 
balance  when  weiehed  against  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  elegy  and  the  Occasional 
Poems.  The  elegy,  written  when  he  was 
fourteen  and  published  in  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness," begins:  — 
Hush'd 


Not  e'e 

While  1 1 

Andsc 


e  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening 
im, 

a  zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove, 
turn  to  view  mv  Margaret's  tomb, 
Iter  Qowers  on  the  dust  1  love. 


From  the  verses  to  Thyrza  it  appears 
that  her  lover  shrank  from  asking  where 
she  was  buried,  and  trembled  at  the  bare 
thought  of  gazing  on  her  grave :  — 
Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  say  what  Truth  might  well  have  said. 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 

Ah  I  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid? 
And  again  in  another  poem :  — 
I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  noL 
Still  more  decisive  is  the  fourth  stanza 
of  "  One  more  Struggle  and  I  am  Free," 
suggested  by  the  story  of  the  two  lovers 
who  agreed  to  gaze  upon  the  moon  at  a 
given  hour  of  the  evening :  — 
On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon'  the  sky ; 

For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  Mgeta  wave, 

"Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  "  — 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  I 
Thyrza,  therefore,  was  living  when  he 
left  England  in  1809,  seven  years  after 
the  death  of  Margaret  Parker.  The  first 
of  the  five  poems  on  her  death  is  dated 
October  u,  1611,  and  in  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  he  writes  to  Mr.  Dallas:  "I 
have  been  again  shocked  with  a  death, 
and  have  lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  hap- 
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pier  times  :  but  *  I  have  almost  forgot  the  as  they  best  can  with  Lord  Broughton's  assar- 

taste  of  grief/  and  *  supped  full  of  hor-  ance  that,  though  "I^rd  Byron  had  failings 

rors/  till  I  have  become  callous;  nor  have  —"^any  failings  certainly —  he  was  untainted 

I  a  tear  left  for  an  event  which,  five  years  ^^''^  the  baser  vices ;  and  his  virtues,  his  good 

ago,  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  the  q^^^'tics.  were  all  of  the  higher  order." 

earth."  So  evidence  is  still  wanting  to  clear 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  de-  Lord  Byron's  memory  from  the  most  re- 
parting  from  the  chronological  order  of  volting  charges  brought  against  him; 
events.  After  discussing  the  Thyrza  evidence  which  has  been  of  set  purpose 
question,  he  takes  us  to  Cambridge,  where  withheld,  till  it  will  be  next  to  valueless, 
•*  Lord  Byron  of  Trinity  "  went  into  resi-  by  the  professed  guardian  of  his  fame! 
dence  in  October,  1805.  Here,  we  are  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  statement  more 
told,  he  had  a  small  circle  of  particular  dishonoring  to  both,  but  fortunately  it  can 
friends,  whom  he  would  never  have  con-  be  shown  to  have  not  the  semblance  of 
ciliated  so  studiously  and  drawn  so  closely  foundation,  beyond  the  fact  that  Lord 
to  his  heart  had  he  valued  men  chiefly  for  Broughton  left  some  boxes  of  papers  under 
their  hereditary  distinctions: —  seal,  not  to  be  opened  till  thirty  years 
,    .          ,  ^          ^  after  his  death.    These  are  in  the  British 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  what  appears  on  Museum.     The  Byron  papers,  kept  per- 

a  former  page  that,  in  a^ociating  himself  so  fectly  distinct  in  separate  boxes  and  un- 

closely  with  the  five  o  her  members  of  his  j/^            .      the   possession   of   Lord 

C articular  "Trinity  set,"  the  young  peer  can  oL     f      \j     .    wwaawaaivii   vt    i^a/iu 

e  credited  with  any  sort  of  condescension,  or  Broughton's  eldest  daughter  and   repre- 

that  it  could  possibly  have  entered  into  the  sentalive,    Lady    Dorchester,    with    full 

head  of  any  one  of  those  five  gentlemen  to  power  to  dispose  of  them  as  she  may 

think  of  himself,  even  for  a  moment,  as  being  think   fit.     He  also  left  five  volumes  of 

honored  by  the  peer's  regard,  because  he  was  a  memoirs  (printed  in  1865X  in  which   he 

peer.  speaks  of  his  inclination  to  reply  to  **  Re* 

Surely  this  might  have  been  taken  for  ,'!'l'H?V ^T!?'"?,  ^"^"^  '.•separation,"  pub- 
granted  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ^'^h,^^  by  Lady  Byron  in  1830.  "  I  con- 
-set"  included  Charles  Skinner  Mat-  suited  friends,  and  amongst  them  Lord 
thews,  William  Bankes,  Hodgson,  Scrope  i"''"^"'''^^.^?  ^^T^^ly  recommended  si- 
Davies,  Robert  Milnes  (father  of  Lord  ence,  and  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the 
Houghton),  and  Hobhouse  (Lord  Brough-  ^^/  ^'°"\^  *^  "1°^«  ^f'^'Tt  ^^  ""^^  "^^^ 
ton)>who,  after  holding  firmly  to  his  ^^^l""'?''^^  ^'^S  »f' ^^ether  wrong  or 
fellow-traveller  through  good  report  and  V^^*'  ^^'^  ^^^  *°  -^P'^  I"  *  co^^^'^y'^^y- 
evil  report,  stood  forth  the  vindicator  of  ^  ^^",^^''  ^""Z"^  ^>^J^''\«  ^°  *°"7  ^  *"' 
his  memory  when  twice  ten  years  had  "^>*  ^^^^  '^l^'^u^  W  ^"^  7^'  "^^  J[  \^  V 
passed  over  the  poet's  grave."*"  We  are  ^^'^"f »  f  °^,  ^  ^°P«  I  ^^^^'^  ^^''«,  ^»\^  "™- 
not  aware  to  what  particular  vindication  gently  by  leaving  behind  me  to  be  used 
Mr.Jeaffreson  alludes,  but,  according  to  if  necessary  a  full  and  scrupulously  acco- 
him,  it  has  been  left  lamentably  incom-  J'?^^  accoun    of  the    ransac  ion  in  ques- 

jgjg. ^  tion.    I  shall  content  mvself  here  with 

'^  asserting  that  it  was  not  tear  on  the  part 

Eighteenlong  years  hence,  — eighteen  long  of   Lord   Byron,  that  persuaded   him  to 

years,  during  which  so  many  of  those  who  are  separate  from  his  wife.     On  the  contrary, 

now  living  will  have  gone  from  this  life.  — the  ^g  was  quite  ready  to  'go  into  court.*  as 

world  will  have  under  its  eye  the  book  which  f  Uo..  rail  it  " 

will   afford   t/te  proofs,  that    Bvron's  college  n-u:-  »««L..-*  :     ..1  ^  •     *i.-     ^           t 

friend  was  mure  than  justified  in  saving  what  ,\*"5  ^^^^""*  '^  »^«^  '°  *^«  possession 

he  said  well  nifih  forty  years  sin6e.  in  the  P^  ^ady  Dorchester.     Its  purport  is  veil 

poet's  defence  against  the  charges  preferred  known.     It  substantially  confirms  the  ac- 

against   him   in  the   House  of  Lords  by  the  count    given    by    Moore.      It    distinctly 

Bishop   of  London.     If  eighteen  long  years  alleges    that  Lord  Byron  refused  to  sign 

were  no  more  than  eighteen  short  months,  M/>  the  deed  of  separation  till  all  the  current 

dook  would  tiot  have  been  written.    But  why  scandals  were   disclaimed,  whether  ema- 

should  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  duj-  naling  from  Lady  Byron  or  not;  and  that 

ing  the  next  eiirhteen  years  l>e  required  to  live  they  were  one  and  ail  disclaimed  in  her 

and   d.c   ,.W.r  false,   htdeous  and  depnwing  ^^^^  ^^     j^,     (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Wil- 

not  tons  of  what  ts  possible  tn  Chnsttan  human  .11"'.         ^  xt           i.   *                  *      *i_'  i. 

nature  in  this  nineteenth  century,  -  and  all  be-  "1°^  Horton.     Now  what  are  we  to  think 

cause  the  evidence,  left  by  Lord  Broughton  ^f  a  writer  who,  obviously  knowing  notb- 

for  a  happier  centurv,  is  withheld  from  them?  mg  of  the  essential  documents  or  facts, 

The  time  must,  however,  be  waited  out ;  peo-  takes  upon   himself  to  assert  that    Lord 

pie  in  the  mean  while  comforting  themselves  Broughton  adopted  the  roost  unjustifiablt 
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course  that  could  be  adopted,  and  that  together;  and  for  me,  I  am  a  spice  of 
Lord  Byron's  memory  lies  under  the  most  everything  except  a  Jockey."  In  his 
revolting  stigma  for  want  of  proofs,  de-  "Detached  Thoughts,"  he  says  that  he 
liberately  withheld  by  the  most  trusted  of  was  at  one  time  fond  of  hazard,  but  "left 
his  friends?*  off  in  time  without  being  much  a  winner 
In  a  passage  immediately  preceding  we  or  loser."  On  this,  Mr.  Jea£Ereson  re- 
are  told  that  Lord  Broughton  was  by  no  marks  :  — 
means  blind  to  the  serious  nature  of  some       „,^ 

of   his  friend's  failings.     "He  often  had  .   When  a  gamester  prates  of  having  " left  off 

occasion  to  observe,  tnd  took  occasion  to  f  time,  without  bemg  much  a  winner  or  a 

J,  .,^        \a  L  u'uu  loser,    It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  he  did 

deplore,   the    selnshness,   which    he    re  _^^ ,'  „_  ^«f  ;„  ^^^^  «_  „:•u«.,^  i^,:„„  «„^u 

J   J  .,       J     ,      i_;  ^         J    J  1  r  I  "ot  leave  ort  m  time,  or  witnout  losing  much 

garded    as    the   dark    blot    and    doleful  more  than  he  won.    A  youngster,  — continu- 

blemish  of  the  poet  s  character.'      This  ally  posting  in  his  own  carriage  to  and  fro 

is  contrary  to  the  impression  of  all  Lord  between  Cambridge  and  London  and  between 

Broughton's     surviving     relatives      and  London  and   Southwell,  keeping  two  riding 

friends  who  ever  heard  him  talk  of  Lord  horses,  a  groom  and  a  valet,  and  spending 

Byron,   of   whom   he   writes:    "He   was  money  on  two  editions  of  poems  printed  for 

honorable  and  open  in  all  his  dealings,  he  circulation  amongst  his  friends,  and  another 

was  generous  and  he  was  kind.     He  was  collection  of  poems  for  public  sale,-could' 

affected  by  the  distress,  and  (rarer  still)  "^^^/^[Pf 'l!.°/r„^^^^^^ 

,  1         J       •*!     .L  •»        r  Z^-^^/J  a  thousand  a  year.     But  to  account  for 

he  was   pleased   with    the   prosperity  of  (^e  18,000/.  of  debt  contracted  in  three  years, 

others.       How   is   this  to  be   reconciled  one  must  suppose  that  Lord  Byron  of  Trinity 

with  selfishness,  which  implies  disregard  lost  more  at  hazard  than  he  cared  to  confess 

of  the  feelings  of  others?     "  Warm  and  in  a  journal  made  up  for  his  biographer's  con- 

helpful  sympathy  with  the  distress  of  oth-  venience, 
ers,"  says  Dr.  Elze,  "accompanied  him 

through  life."    "  Misfortune,"  says  Lady       It  strikes  us  that  a  minor  living  on  bor- 
Blessington,  "was  sacred  in  his  eyes, and  rowed  money,  at  usurious  interest,  might 
seemed  to  be  the  last  link  of  the  chain  easily  run  up  a  larger  amount  of  debt 
whichconnectedhim  with  his  fellow-men."  without  gambling,  and  Lord  Byron  was 
A  striking  instance  of  his  impulsive  gen-  more  likely  to   exaggerate   his   losses  at 
erosity  is  given  by  Harness:  "At  a  lime  play  than  to  diminish  them.     His  allow- 
when  Coleridge  was  in  great  embarrass-  ance  at  Cambridge  was  500/.  a  year.     His 
ment,    Rogers,   when  calling  on    Byron,  letters  (in  the  British    Museum)   to   Mr. 
chanced  to  mention  it.     He  immediately  Hanson,   his  solicitor,   betray  a  normal 
went  to  his  writing-desk  and  brought  back  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.     On 
a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  in-  February  8,    1809,    he    writes :    **  I    am 
sisted  on   its   being  forwarded   to   Cole-  dunned  from  morning  to  night."     He  was 
ridge.     *I    did   not   like   taking  it,*  said  on  the  point  of  giving  up  his  proposed  ex- 
Rogers,  who  told   me   the   story,  *for   I  pedition  to  the  East  for  want  of   funds, 
knew  that  he  was  in  want  of  it  himself.'  "  when  Mr.  Hanson  contrived  to  raise  6,000/. 
Harness  adds  that  "he  was  always  a  kind  on   mortgage.     One  of  his  letters  (Jan. 
master  to  his  servants,  and,  without  excep-  1807)  pressing  for  money,  begins  :  "  I  will 
tion,  they  loved  and  revered  him."  be  much  obliged,"  a  palpable  Scotticism. 
On  the  26th  of  October,  1807,  Lord  By-        It  suits  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  purpose  to  rep- 
ron  writes  from  Cambridge  to  Miss  Pigot,  resent  Lord  Byron,  on  his  introduction  to 
his  Southwell  friend,  a  lady  of  cultivation  London  society  in  1812,  as  a  novice,  un- 
and  accomplishments:  "We  have  several  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  great  or 
parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large  as-  fine  world,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  have 
sortment   of   jockeys,   gamblers,   boxers,  his  head  turned  by  it.     But  the  provincial 
authors,  parsons,  and  poets,  sup  with  me,  society  in  which  he  had  mixed  was   the 
—  a  precious  mixture,  but  they  go  on  well  best,  and  when,  during  his  holidays  or  va- 
cations he  was  not  domesticated  at  Annes- 

•  Although  there   are   no  sealed-up  Bvron  papers,  ley    Or    Newstead,    he     resided    with     his 

there  i^  in  the  Cr.tish  Museum  an  open  colletflion  of  mother  at   Southwell,  which    he   describes 

l>yron  currcspondence,  jncluding  letters  from  Captain  .  i    *»       *      »«       t^    ii         j    a    j   kt  .       j 

and  Mr^.  Byron,   Lord  and    Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Leigh,  »"  »  letter  tO  Mr.  Dallas,  dated  NeWStead, 

i^t«<l  ^.r()ll^hton,   Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.   Wilmot  Hor-  Oct.   II,  181I  :   "  Now  I  knOW   a   large   vil- 

ton,    the    Rev.    Frederic    Robertson,   etc.,   etc.      Mr.  1  small    town     about    twelvr    milp«i 

,^eaffre^on  has  lar-e!y  used,  without  naming  or  specify-  ^^S^'  ^^  S>mail    lOWD,   aooui    IweiVC    miieS 

'"?  them;  and  owing  to  the  entire  omission  of  refer-  Oll,  where  VOUr  family  WOUld  have  the   ad- 

«nces,    he   has   been    unduly  credited  (so  far   as  this  vantage   of   Very  genteel   SOCietV,    wilhOUt 

.  V't:spoiide!ice   is  concerned)  with  peculiar  sources  01  .•       1.  "^        ■%     c  i_    •  j  i_  «•! 

'"''^rrnat  on  n..t  accessible  to  others.    He  has  received  the  hazard  of  bemg  annoyed  by  mercantile 

no  assistance  from  the  Byron  or  Leigh  family.  afflueuce  ;     wherC  yOU    WOUld    meet    witll 
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men  of  information  and  independence ; 
and  where  I  have  friends  to  whom  I 
should  be  proud  to  introduce  you.**  His 
rank  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  in 
the  principal  places  which  he  visited  dur- 
ing his  travels,  particularly  in  the  East; 
and  it  appears,  from  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
that  he  went  amply  provided  with  letters 
to  governors,  ambassadors,  and  persons 
in  authority.  At  Constantinople,  where 
the  ambassador,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Rob- 
ert) Adair,  ofiEered  him  an  apartment  in 
the  embassy,  which  he  declined,  he  gave 
a  striking  proof  of  his  tenacity  of  rank. 
Having  arranged  to  form  one  of  the  train 
which  was  to  attend  the  ambassador  on  an 
audience  of  the  sultan,  he  laid  claim  to  a 

§lace  in  the  procession  consistent  with  his 
ignity.  "  In  vain  had  the  minister  as- 
sured him  that  no  particular  station  could 
be  allotted  to  him ;  that  the  Turks,  in  their 
arrangements  for  the  ceremonial,  consid- 
ered only  the  persons  connected  with  the 
embassy,  and  neither  attended  to,  nor  ac- 
knowledged, the  precedence  which  our 
forms  assign  to  nobility.  Seeing  the 
young  peer  still  unconvinced  by  these  rep- 
resentations, Mr.  Adair  was  at  length 
obliged  to  refer  him  to  an  authority,  con- 
sidered infallible  on  such  points  of  eti- 
quette, the  old  Austrian  internuncio ;  on 
consulting  whom,  and  finding  his  opinions 
agree  fully  with  those  of  the  English 
minister.  Lord  Byron  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied."  Most  of  his  voyages 
were  made  in  British  ships  of  war.  He 
was  a  guest  of  the  captain  of  the  "  Sal- 
sette  ''  when  he  swam  the  Hellespont  from 
Sestos  to  Abydos  — 

As  once,  a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided, 
Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did* 

He  and  Mr.  Ekenhead  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  boat,  and  when  they  were  half- 
way over  they  "trode  water"  whilst  a 
glass  of  brandy  was  handed  to  them.  At 
dinner  the  same  day.  Lord  Byron  was 
boasting  of  having  rivalled  Leander,  when 
the  captain  suggested  that  Leander  had 
performed  the  exploit  without  brandy. 
Lord  Byron  was  so  annoyed  at  this  sug- 
gestion that  he  soon  afterw.irds  retired  to 
his  own  cabin,  and  did  not  reappear  dur- 
ing the  evening.  He  had  not  quite  recov- 
ered his  temper  the  day  following,  when 
a  party  was  made  to  shoot  snipes  and 
explore  classic  spots  on  the  plain  of  Troy. 
On  their  arrival  upon  the  ground,  Lord 
Byron  left  the  rest,  saying  that  he  should 
go  and  read  Homer  in  the  original  on  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus.  He  had  placed  him- 
self in  a  reclining  posture  00  the  mound 
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which  passes  for  the  hero's  tomb,  whea 
one  of  the  party,  suspecting  the  nature  of 
his  studies,  and  doubtful  of  his  Greek, 
stole  up  behind  him,  snatched  the  book 
out  of  his  hand,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
volume  of  **  Amours  du  Chevalier  de 
Faublasr  ♦ 

In  May,  18 10,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Henry 
Drury :  "  Well,  mv  dear  sir,  I  have  been 
with  generals  and  admirals,  princes  and 
pashas,  governors  and  ungovernables,  but 
I  have  not  time  or  paper  to  expatiate.** 
In  the  June  following,  to  his  mother:  **I 
have  lived  with  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est. I  have  been  for  days  in  a  pasha's 
palace,  and  have  passed  many  a  night 
in  a  cowhouse.  I  nave  also  passed  some 
time  with  the  principal  Greeks  in  the 
Morea  and  Livadia."  His  experience  of 
womankind  comprised  every  imaginable 
variety,  British  and  foreign,  from  Mary 
Chaworth  to  the  Maid  01  Athens.  Yet 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  describes  him  as  one  who, 
when  he  entered  the  London  world  at 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  "  knew  no  more 
of  fashionable  society  and  the  high  life 
than  any  son  of  an  English  parsonage, 
who,  during  his  education  at  school  and 
college,  has  spent  his  holidays  in  the  par- 
lor of  a  small  provincial  town,*'  and 
speaks  of  *'the  mutual  attachment  of 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  the  young  poet, 
who  had  learned  drawing-room  manners  at 
Southwell."  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  altogether 
wrong  about  this  lady,  who  was  never  a 
leader  of  fashion  or  a  ''queen  of  soci- 
ety," although  Lady  Morgan  mistook  her 
for  one.  The  "mutual  attachment"  wat 
shortlived.  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Moore, 
November  17,  1816:  "By  the  way,  I  su|> 
pose  you  have  seen  'ulenarvon.'  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  lent  it  to  me.  As  for  the 
likeness,  the  picture  can't  be  good.  I  'did 
not  sit  long  enough."  The  date  of  the 
dagger  scene  at  Lady  Heathcote's  was 
July  5,  1813;  and  the*'  Remember  Thee** 
verses  were  written  about  the  same  time.t 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  absorbed  in 
another  passion,  of  which  Lady  Mel- 
bourne was  the  conMante;  this  lasted  till 
we  find  him  bursting  with  indignation  at 
being  thrown  over  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. On  July  13,  1813,  a  week  after 
the  scene  at  Lady  Heathcote's,  he  writes 
to  Moore :  — 

Do  you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amasingly  la- 

•  Told  the  writer  by  Captain  Markland,  R.N.,  OM 
of  the  officers  present  on  both  occasions  —  the  \    ' 
minK  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  expedition  to  the 
of  Troy. 

t  The  card  and  verses  are  riren  in  the  LimM 
No.  1757,  p.  395.    Art.  **  Lord  Melboornc" 
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dined  —  remember  I  say  but  inclined — to  be 
seriously  enamored  of  Lady  A.  F.  (Adelaide 
Forbes)  —  but  this  •  •  •  has  ruined  all  my 
prospects.  However,  you  know  her  ;  is  she 
clevtry  or  sensible,  or  good*tempered  ?  either 
would  do  —  I  scratch  out  the  wilL  I  don't 
ask  as  to  her  beauty  —  that  I  see  ;  but  my  cir- 
cumstances are  mending,  and  were  not  my 
other  prospects  blackening,  I  would  take  a 
wife,  and  that  should  be  the  woman,  had  I  a 
chance.  I  do  not  yet  know  her  much,  but  bet- 
ter  than  I  did. 

Again,  August  22,  1813  :  — 

P.  S.  —  I  perceive  I  have  written  a  flippant 
and  rather  cold-hearted  letter !  let  it  go,  how- 
ever. I  have  said  nothing,  either,  of  the  bril- 
liant sex  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  at  this  moment 
in  a  far  more  serious,  and  entirely  new^CTdipe 
than  any  of  the  last  twelve  months,  • — and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  It  is  unlucky  we  can 
neither  live  with  nor  without  these  women. 

August  28,  1813:  — 

After  all,  we  must  end  in  marriage ;  and  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  such 
a  state  in  the  country,  reading  the  county  news- 
paper, etc.  Seriously,  I  would  incorporate 
with  any  woman  of  decent  demeanor  to-mor- 
row—  that  is,  I  would  a  month  ago,  but,  at 
present,  .... 

He  had  broken  as  completely  as  he  could 
break  with  Lady  Caroline,  when  the  first 
proposal  (October,  1813)  was  made  through 
Lady  Melbourne  to  Miss  Milbanke,  and 
Lady  Melbourne  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the    second.      Mr.   Jeaffreson,   however, 
maintains  that  Lady  Melbourne  had  de- 
termined to  get  him  married  offhand,  to 
sever  the  connection  with  her  daughter- 
in-law  and  secure  an  advantageous  mar- 
X'iage  for  her  niece. 

If  he  married  the  future  Lord  Melbourne's 
it  cousin,  his  intimacy  with  the  future  Lady 
[elbourne  would  be  so  much  a  matter  of 
mrse  that  no  one  would  gossip  about  it  mali- 
iously.  As  a  member  o*  the  Melbourne  con- 
lection,  indeed  of  the  Melbourne  family,  Ae 
'^Denmld  have  a  strong  domestic  interest  in  the 
^•^^4>cial  honor  and  credit  of  the  Lambs, 

A  little  further  on   we   read :  "  Being 

dy  Melbourne's  niece.  Miss  Milbanke 

a  young  woman  of   abundant  intelli- 

cnce  —  knew  well  enough  why  her  aunt 

as  so  desirous  of  seeing  her  Lady  By* 

on.*'     In  a  subsequent  page  Lady  Byron 

s  represented  as   receiving  her  cousin, 

r   the   separation,  with   these  words: 

^^1  know  all.  Lady  Caroline,    //e  has  told 

^me  all,  and  you  could  have  saved  me  from 

^11  my  misery."     We  are  then  reminded  of 

**the  abundant  evidence  that  Byron's  mar- 

»*iage  was  a  love  match,"  and  told  that  "  his 

journals   show  how  steadily  his  tender 
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concern  for  Miss  Milbanke  deepened  and 
strengthened  throughout  the  two  years 
following  her  refusal  of  his  first  offer." 
His  journals  and  letters  show  the  exact 
contrary;  — 

November  30,  18 13.  —  Yesterday,  a  very 
pretty  letter  from  Annabella,  which  I  answerecu 
What  an  odd  situation  and  friendship  is  ours ! 
—  without  one  sfark  of  lave  on  either  side^  and 
produced  by  circumstances  which  in  general 
lead  to  coldness  on  one  side  and  aversion  on 
the  other.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and 
very  little  spoiled,  which  is  strange  in  an  heir> 
ess  —  a  girl  of  twenty  —  a  peeress  that  is  to 
be,  in  her  own  right  —  an  only  child,  and  a 
savanie^  who  has  always  had  her  own  way. 
She  is  a  poetess  —  a  mathematician — a  meta- 
physician, and  yet,  withal,  very  kind,  generous, 
and  gentle,  with  very  little  pretension;  Any 
other  head  would  be  turned  with  half  her  ac- 
quisitions, and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 

"  Most  readers  (remarks  Mr.  Jeaffreson) 
will  detect  the  working  of  love  in  this 
memorandum  —  and  all  the  more  clearly, 
on  account  of  the  writer's  disclaimer  of 
any  spark  of  love."  Will  most  readers 
detect  the  workings  of  love  for  Miss  Mil- 
banke in  the  following  entry  for  January 
16,  1814?  — 

I  am  getting  rather  into  admiration  of  ♦  ♦, 
the  youngest  sister  of  ♦  ♦.  A  wife  would  be 
my  salvation.  I  am  sure  the  wives  of  my  ac- 
quaintances have  hitherto  done  me  little  good. 
*  *  is  beautiful,  but  very  young,  and,  I  think, 
a  fool.  But  I  have  not  seen  enough  to  judge  ; 
besides,  I  hate  an  esprit  in  petticoats.  That 
she  won't  love  me  is  very  probable,  nor  shall  I 
love  her.  But,  on  my  system,  and  the  modern 
system  in  general,  that  don't  signify.  The 
business  (if  it  came  to  business)  would  proba- 
bly be  arranged  between  papa  and  me.  She 
would  have  her  own  way ;  I  am  good-humored 
to  women,  and  docile ;  and,  if  I  did  not  fall  in 
love  with  her,  which  I  should  try  to  prevent, 
we  should  be  a  very  comfortable  couple. 

He  says  in  "  Beppo,"  that  although  he 
had  seen  thousands  of  fair  ladies  in  their 
prime  — 

.  I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the 

dawn. 
The  name  of  this  Aurora  Til  not  mention. 

This  Aurora  was  Miss  Rawdon,  after- 
wards Lady  William  Russell,  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  and  accomplished  as  well 
as  beautiful  women  of  her  time.  Lord 
Byron  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  his 
observations  of  her  bloom  when  (as  he 
records  in  one  of  his  journals)  he  sat  next 
her  at  supper  at  the  masqued  ball  given 
by  Whitens  Club  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
in  the  summer  of  1814.     He  made  aa 
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overture  (for  it  was  not  quite  a  proposal) 
of  marriage  through  her  mother,  who  gave 
him  no  encouragement,  and  the  feeling 
which  prompted  it  cooled  down,  or  was 
transferred  to  another  object. 

His  marriage  was  brought  about  and 
marked  by  circumstances  very  unlike 
those  which  commonly  distinguish  a  love- 
match.  Writing  from  memory,  Moore 
states  that  his  own  account  of  them,  as 
given  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  ran  thus :  "  A 
person  who  had  for  some  time  stood  high 
in  his  affection  and  confidence,  observing 
how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was  the  state 
both  of  his  mind  and  prospects,  advised 
him  strenuously  to  marry ;  and,  after  much 
discussion,  he  consented.  The  next  point 
for  consideration  was  —  who  was  to  be 
the  object  of  his  choice ;  and  while  his 
friend  mentioned  one  lady,  he  himself 
named  Miss  Milbanke.  To  this,  how- 
ever, his  adviser  strongly  objected, — 
remarking  to  him,  that  Miss  Milbanke 
had  at  present  no  fortune,  and  that  his 
embarrassed  affairs  would  not  allow  him 
to  marry  without  one;  that  she  was,  more- 
over, a  learned  lady,  which  would  not  at 
all  suit  him.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations,  he  agreed  that  his  friend 
should  write  a  proposal  for  him  to  the 
other  lady  named,  which  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  an  answer,  containing  a  re- 
fusal, arrived  as  they  were  one  morning 
sitting  together.  'You  see,'  said  Lord 
Byron,  *  that  after  all,  Miss  Milbanke  is 
to  be  the  person  ;  I  will  write  to  her.' 
He  accordingly  wrote  on  the  moment,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  friend, 
remonstrating  still  strongly  against  his 
choice,  took  up  the  letter,  —  but,  on  read- 
ing it  over,  observed,  *  Well,  really,  this 
is  a  very  pretty  letter ;  it  is  a  pity  it  should 
not  go.  I  never  read  a  prettier  one.' 
*Then  it  j///;// go,' said  Lord  Byron;  and 
in  so  saying,  sealed  and  sent  ofiE,  on  the 
instant,  this  fiat  of  his  fate." 

In  a  letter  to  Moore,  September  20, 
1814,  announcing  the  acceptance,  he  says : 
**  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that 
I  really  know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall 
not  enquire."  To  Moore,  "October  7; 
P.S.  —  By  the  way,  my  wife  elect  is  per- 
fection, and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  her 
merits  and  her  wonders,  and  that  she  is 
*very  pretty.'  Her  expectations,  I  am 
told,  are  great;  but  what^  I  have  not 
asked.  /  have  tiot  seen  her  these  ten 
months^  He  seems  to  have  been  in  no 
hurry  to  see  her,  for  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  December  that  he  set  out  for  Sea- 
ham  to  claim  his  bride.  "  On  his  arrival 
in  town,"  says   Moore,   "  be  had,  upon 
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enquiring  into  the  state  of  bis  affairs, 
found  them  in  so  utterly  embarrassed  a 
condition  as  to  fill  him  with  some  alarm, 
and  even  to  suggest  to  his  mind  the  pru- 
dence  of  deferring  his  marriage.  The  die 
was,  however,  cast,  and  he  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed.'*  He  was  so 
impressed  with  the  state  of  his  affairs 
that  he  made  it  known  to  the  lady,  and 
suggested  the  postponement  of  the  mar- 
riage for  a  year  or  two,  during  which  thev 
should  consider  themselves  as  engaged. 
She  declined  this  arrangement,  and  they 
were  married  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1815. 

I  was  present,"  wrote  Lord  Broughton, 
at  the  marriage  of  this  lady  with  my 
friend,  and  handed  her  into  the  carriage 
which  took  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
away.  Shaking  hands  with  Lady  Byron, 
I  wished  her  all  happiness.  Her  answer 
was,  'If  I  am  not  happy,  it  will  be  my 
own  fault.' " 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  *'The 
Dream,"  describing  how,  as  the  poet  stood 
at  the  altar,  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
Annesley;  and  according  to  the  account 
of  the  wedding  in  the  ♦•Memoirs,"  "he 
knelt  down,  he  repeated  the  words  after 
the  clergyman  ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his 
eyes,  —  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere ;  and 
he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congratala^ 
tions  of  the  bystanders,  to  find  that  he  was 
—  married." 

Mr.  Jeafifreson  treats  the  *' Memoirs ** 
as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  "  The  Dream" 
as  a  pure  fiction  of  no  autobiographical 
weight  or  value,  written  to  annoy  Lady 
Byron  when  she  declined  a  proposal  for 
reconciliation  made  at  the  sug|;estioQ  of 
Madame  de  Sta^L     It  is  his  opmioa  that 
"if  Margaret  Parker  had  lived,  the  world 
would  never  have  heard  much  of  the  poet's 
other  cousin,  Mary  Chaworth,  or  been  in- 
vited to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  domestic 
trials  of  the  lady  who,  to  every  one's  mis- 
fortune, became  the  poet's  wife."    Moore 
thought    that   Lord   Byron    might   have 
turned  out  a  good  husband  if  he  had  mar^ 
ried  a  damsel  whom  Moore  had  in  his  eye 
for  him.     Lord  Byron  himself  was  con- 
vinced that  he  should  have  been  happy 
with    Mary  Chaworth.     It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  fot  on 
smoothly  for  any  length  of  time  with  any 
woman  to  whom  he  was  legally  bound  for 
life.    "  I  have  no  conception,"  he  writes 
deliberately,  "of  any  existence  that  dura- 
tion  would  not  render    tiresome."      He 
always  speaks  of  marriage  in  a  tone  of 
levity,  as  a  matter  of  social  arrangement, 
independent  of  the  affections  or  the  heart. 
His  bachelor  hours  and  habits,  into  which 
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he  speedily  relapsed,  were  fatal  to  domes- 
tic comfort.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
Feb.  3,  1816,  Lady  Byron  writes:  "I  will 
now  only  recal  to  Lord  Byron's  mind  his 
avowed  and  insurmountable  aversion  to 
the  married  state,  and  the  desire  and  de- 
termination he  has  expressed  ever  since 
its  commencement  to  free  himself  from 
that  bondage,  as  finding  it  quite  insup- 
portable, though  candidly  acknowledging 
that  no  effort  of  duty  or  a£Eection  has 
been  wanting  on  my  part."  This  being 
so,  the  separation  was  only  a  question  of 
time. 

The  few  months  of  what  he  called  their 
treaclemoon  were  but  "  the  torrent's 
smoothness  ere  it  dash  below."  He 
always  said  that  the  causes  of  the  separa- 
tion lay  too  much  on  the  surface  to  be 
accepted  by  the  lovers  of  mystery.  Their 
real  character  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
by  Lady  Byron's  letters  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
published  in  this  review  in  October,  1869, 
and  January,  1870.  His  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments had  come  upon  him  in  the 
most  humiliating  shape.  In  less  than  a 
year  after  the  marriage  there  were  ten 
executions  in  his  house.  His  books  were 
in  the  custody  of  bailiffs.  The  matrimo- 
nial tie,  which  had  no  longer  the  gloss  of 
novelty,  galled  and  fretted  him.  He  was 
in  a  wretched  state  of  health,  with  nervous 
irritability  increased  by  stimulants.  Mr. 
Hodgson  told  Mr.  Henry  Greville  that  on 
going  to  Lord  Byron  at  his  reauest,  after 
Lady  Byron  went  away,  he  found  him 
**  perfectly  mad."  Both  before  and  after 
her  departure,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween her  and  her  sister-in-law  turns  on 
his  mental  condition  and  the  best  mode 
of  treating  it.  "  As  for  seeking  a  cure  in 
worldly  dissipation,"  she  writes,  "it  is 
adding  to  the  evil.  ...  At  the  same  time 
I  would  have  his  mind  diverted  from  itself 
by  every  possible  means  that  would  not 
lead  to  accession  of  the  disease,  and  so 
far  from   considering  my  own   tastes,  I 

would  court  Lady 's  society  for  him, 

or  anything  in  this  worlds  to  arrest  its 
fatal  course.  I  know  in  what  it  must  end, 
if  it  increases." 

This  does  not  sound  as  if  the  capital 
wrong  was  infidelity,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  could 
hardly  have  suspected  Lady  Byron  of  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  .on  this  point,  when 
she  reported  a  conversation  with  him  on 
his  return  from  the  theatre  one  evening  in 
February  in  which  he  owned  to  having 
"flirted  too  openly  with  actresses;"  or 
when  she  wrote,  **  I  hear  he  has  been 
flirting,  and  something   more,  with  Miss 
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"  or  when  she  mentioned  a  letter 
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from  Lady  F ,  received  about  the  same 

time,  inviting  him  to  join  her  in  Paris. 
Lady  Byron  had  also  heard  of  his  imputed 
intimacy  with  a  beautiful  actress,  Mrs. 
Mardyn,  who  narrowly  missed  being 
hissea  off  the  stage  on  his  account.  If 
therefore  a  rumor  of  another  questionable 
connection  had  reached  her,  she  would 
hardly  have  regarded  it  as  the  unpardon- 
able sin. 

Lady  Byron  states  that,  in  her  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  alleged  mental  derange- 
ment, she  told  her  parents  that,  if  she 
were  to  consider  his  past  conduct  as  that 
of  a  person  of  sound  mind,  nothing  should 
induce  her  to  return  to  him.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  was  arranged  that  Lady  Noel 
should  go  to  London  to  consult  the  ablest 
advisers,  legal  and  medical.  "  She  was 
empowered  by  me  to  take  legal  opinions 
on  a  written  statement  of  mine,  though  I 
then  had  reasons  for  reserving  a  part  of 
the  case  from  the  knowledge  even  of  my 
father  and  mother."  Lady  Noel  went  to 
London  on  the  17th  or  iSth  of  January. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards  Lady  Byron 
followed,  and  told  the  whole  case  to  her 
counsel,  who  then  declared  that  they  would 
be  no  parties  to  a  reconciliation.  This  is 
confirmed  in  a  published  letter  by  Dr. 
Lushington.  The  reserved  statement  was 
also  communicated  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Sir  Francis  Doyle,  and  three  or  four  oth- 
ers. What  could  it  be  ?  The  authorized 
disclaimer  to  Lord  Broughton  proves  that 
it  was  not  either  of  the  current  scandals : 
and  its  general  nature  may  be  collected 
from  Lady  Byron's  letter  to  her  aunt. 
Lady  Melbourne,  April  17th,  1816,  in 
which  she  declares :  *'  I  did  not  admit 
from  any  person  the  slightest  interference 
in  regard  to  the  separation  until  my  own 
determination  was  irrevocably  formed 
from  my  personal  experience  and  positive 
Jt now/edge  (these  words  are  interlined  in 
the  autograph)  of  the  facts  that  necessi- 
tated that  measure.'* 

The  most  plausible  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery is  that  the  offence  was  violent  lan- 
guage affecting  her  parents  (or  one  of 
them)  and  herself :  the  least  tenable  the- 
ory is  the  one  now  started  or  adopted  by 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  :  that  the  crowning  offence 
was  an  intrigue  with  Jane  Clermont,  the 
mother  of  Allegra,  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Clermont  and  communicated  by  her  to 
Lady  Byron  whilst  the  separation  was 
pending:  — 

A  beautiful  brunette,  with  fine  though  irreg- 
ular features,  this  girl  of  a  wayward  spirit  and 
Italian  aspect  called  on  Byron,  as  a  peison  of 
power  in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  he 
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was  in  the  midst  of  his  domestic  troubles. 
Claire's  purpose  in  the  visit  was  to  ask  the 
poet  to  introduce  her  as  an  actress  to  the  stage. 
The  girl's  name  caught  the  ear  of  the  poet, 
whose  pulse  always  quickened  at  the  sound  of 
his  old  schoolmate's  name  (Clare) ;  and  the 
brightness  of  her  beauty  charmed  his  fancy. 

This  is  mere  conjecture:  so  is  the  date 
of  the  intimacy.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  it  did  not  commence  till  some 
days  after  Lady  Byron  had  left  London 
for  Kirby  Mallory,  and  there  is  not  the 
slic^htest  evidence  that  she  knew  of  it 
prior  to  its  renewal  at  Geneva,  some 
months  after  the  deed  of  separation  had 
been  si<;ned.  If  Mrs.  Leigh  had  heard  of 
it,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  have  been  as  frank  about  it  as  about 
the  flirtation  with  the  actresses  or  the  let- 
ter from  Lady  F.  Again,  an  affair  of  this 
kind  was  not  an  offence  that  could  have 
been  attributed  to  insanity:  nor  one  that 
required  to  be  concealed  from  Sir  Ralph 
and  Lady  Noel :  nor  one  that  would  at 
once  have  convinced  both  Dr.  Lushington 
and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  an  impossibility.  There  is  an- 
other hitch  or  incongruitv,  which  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  labors  hard  ancf  vainly  to  ex- 
plain away.  Lady  Byron  says  that,  when 
she  drew  up  the  written  statement  which 
her  mother  carried  to  London,  she  re- 
served a  part  of  the  case,  the  very  part 
which  had  so  ominous  an  effect  on  her 
counsel.  She  obviously  had  it  in  her 
mind  on  her  arrival  at  Kirby  Mallory 
(Jan.  15),  and  according  to  Mr.  Jea£freson, 
••  Circumstances  point  to  some  one  of  the 
earlier  days  of  February,  1816,  —  some  day 
closely  following  on  Sir  Ralph  NoePs  an- 
nouncement to  Byron  of  his  wife's  desire 
for  separation,  —  as  the  time  at  which  the 
poet*s  brief  association  with  William  God- 
win's step-daughter  began." 

The  grand  offence  therefore  followed 
instead  of  preceding  the  resolution  to  sep- 
arate. Mr.  Jeaffreson  meets  the  dilemma 
by  stating  that  Ladv  Byron  was  under  an 
illusion  when  (in  I030)  she  said  that  she 
reserved  any  portion  of  her  case.  •*  The 
additional  statement  that  had  so  great  an 
effect  on  Dr,  Lushington  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  was  either  a  false  statement 
(which  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able) or  a  statement  of  matters  that  came 
to  Lady  Byron  after  her  first  communica- 
tion to  her  parents."  She  states  distinctly 
that  it  was  not ;  and  how,  admitting  that 
she  is  not  to  be  believed  on  this  point, 
are  we  to  jjet  rid  of  the  confirmatory  evi- 
dence of  Dr,  Lushington?  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son is  convinced  that  bis  theory  will  be 


amply  confirmed  by  the  Byron  papers 
when  they  see  the  light.  We  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  state  that  there  is  no  reference 
or  allusion  to  Jane  Clermont  in  Lord 
Broughton's  account  of  the  separation, 
nor  in  any  of  his  correspondence  regard- 
ing it.  We  infer  also  from  a  note  in  the 
Edinburi^h  Review^  bv  a  writer  with  the 
Shelley  papers  before  him,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  those  papers  that  the  connec- 
tion between  Lord  Byron  and  Claire  ex- 
isted prior  to  Lady  Byron's  departure  for 
Kirby  Mallory.  ♦ 

Taking  for  granted,  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  that  Lord  Byron  was  devoted  to 
Claire  when  the  "Fare  Thee  Well" 
verses  were  composed,  and  that  this  was 
known  to  Lady  Byron,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  coo* 
tends  that  she  naturally  and  rightly  re- 
garded them  as  adding  insult  to  injanr. 
Madame  de  Stael  declared  that  she  wonld 
gladly  exchange  places  with  Lady  Byron 
to  have  had  them  addressed  to  her,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  any  woman  of  sensibility 
could  be  otherwise  than  touched  by  tbenL 
In  his  agonv  on  first  hearing  (from  her 
father)  of  the  meditated  separation,  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  expressing  nearly  simi- 
lar feelings;  and  she  says  in  her  reply, 
February  7,  1816:  "It  is  unhappily  ynnx 
disposition  to  consider  whdt  you  havt  as 
worthless,  what  you  have  lost  as  invalua- 
ble. But  remember  that  you  declared 
yourself  most  miserable  when  I  was 
yours."  What  she  doubted  was,  not  the 
genuineness  of  his  feelings  as  they  arosey 
but  their  durability. 

Lord  B  rough  ton  states  distinctly  that 
Lord  Byron  was  ready  to  ^o  into  court. 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  asserts  positively  that  he 
was  not ;  and  that  by  shrinking  from  this 
ordeal  he  **gave  up  his  last  chance  of 
checking  the  turbulent  and  seething  flood 
of  slander  that  was  sweeping  over  his 
reputation,  and  carrying  away  all  his  just 
claims  to  sympathy."  A  gallant  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  was  made  by  Lady  Jer- 
sey, who  invited  a  party  expressly  to  meet 
him;  but  it  was  not  a  success,  and  ao 
amusing  account  was  given  in  the  '*  Me* 
moirs"of  the  various  and  characteristic 
ways  in  which  the  company  behaved  to 
him.  He  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
frank  and  fearless  cordiality  of  his  recep 
tion  by  Miss  Mercer,  afterwards  Lady 
Keith,  adding:  "  I  heard  also  of  her  hav- 


•  "There  it  no  evidence  at  all  that  this 
of  Byron  and  Lady  Clermont  existed  before  L^v  By^ 
rnn  Quitted  her  husband,  but  it  is  not  iini>nMiblc  that  it 

i  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  inyiterio«g 
occurrence.     Certainly  the  connection  did  exist  ibhb^ 

;  diuely  afterwards."    (Living  Auh,  No.  3004,  p.  |gi| 
note.) 


ing  defended  me  in  another  large  COmpa- 
oy,  which  at  ihat  lime  required  iriore 
courage  and  lirmnexs  than  most  women 

Eossess."  It  was  at  Lady  Jersey's  tliat  a 
Itl^  red-haired  girl  came  up  to  him  as 
others  shrank  away,  and  said  :  "Ah,  Lord 
Byron,  this  would  not  have  happened  to 
you  if  you  had  married  me," 

He  telt  England  on' the  2Sth  °f  April, 
three  days  after  the  deed  of  separ.iiion 
was  signed,  and,  travelling  by  the  Rliinc 
route,  arrived  at  Geneva  towards  the  enJ 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Ai 
.the  Hotel  Secheron,  where  he  put  up,  he 
found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  and  CLiire, 
Mr.Jeaffreson  expresses  hisstrong  belief 
that  "both  parties  started  from  England 
with  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  Swititr. 
land,  and  that  Byron  went  to  Geneva  niih 
the  object  of  meeting  Claire."  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  Shelley  papers  that  tins 
nas  not  the  case.  It  was  the  first  time 
Byron  and  the  Shellevs  had  ever  met.  and 
it  was  cert.iinly  not  by  any  arrangement 
with  him  that  they  had  come  accompa- 
nied by  their  young  relative,  whom,  in- 
deed, he  was  rather  anxious  to  avoid. 
When  he  quitted  the  hotel  for  a  house  ai 
Diodati,  Polidori  was  the  sole  iomalc  of 
his  establishment.  Shelley,  with  his  two 
ladies,  occupied  a  small  villa  within  a 
short  walk,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  two 
neighboring:  houses  were  naturally  a  great 
deal  together.  There  was  nothing  in  ilieir 
mode  of  life  to  provoke  censure,  but  llii^ 
did  not  prevent  them  from  becDminj;  the 
victims  of  tlie  calumny  to  which  Lord 
Byron  alludes  in  the  "  Observations," 
written  in  March,  iS20:»  — 

One  of  "  Ifitsi  lofly-mindid  and  virluoiis 
itien"  ill  the  words  uf  the  Eiiiniutgh  R!ii-ii- 
mint,  made,  I  understand,  about  (his  time,  or 
soon  after,  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  On  his  t?- 
tum  lo  England,  he  circulated  —  and,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  invented  —  a  report  thai  tlic 
gentleman  tu  whom  1  have  alluded  tShtllci] 
and  myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  initr- 
course  with  (wu  sisters,  and  indulged  him-ii^lf 
on  the  natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjimi:- 
tion,  which  arc  said  to  have  been  repe.1l^'d 
publicly,  with  great  complacency,  by  an.iilur 
of  that  pociical  fraternity,  of  whom  1  sli.ill 
Bay  only,  (hat  even  had  the  story  been  true,  /(■■ 
should  not  have  repealed  it,  as  far  as  ii  re- 
Rardcd  myself,  eicepi  in  sorrow.  The  laic 
■iself  requires  but  a  word  in  answer  —  the 
ladies  were  itol  sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  con- 
nected, except  by  ihe  second  marriage  of  ihcir 
respective  parents,  a  widower  with  a  widow, 
both  being  the  offspring  of  former  marriages  ; 

•  Soni«   Ob-crvitiont   tipnn   an   Article  in   Blicii- 
wttlU  J&jB.-W.  So.  XXIX.     Angus.,  i9i«. 
UVING   AGE.  VOL.  XLIII.  2II4 
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itber  of  them  were,  in  tSiS,  n^ne 
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old. 

Mr.  JeaftresoD  cites  this  as  an  example 
of  the  insincerity  and  disingenuousness 
with  which  Byron  used  to  write  and  speak 
about  his  private  affairs:  the  same,  the 
real.  Lord  Byron  who,  we  are  told  at  start- 
ini;,  "went  through  life  from  first  to  last 
with  his  heart  and  all  its  frailties  upon  his 
sleeve."  The  alleged  disiugeriuousness 
consists  in  saying  Ihat  sisters  by  affinity 
are  not  sisters,  and  Id  suggesting  that 
Soulhey  invented  the  report  which  he 
carried  to  Englaitd. 

Mr.  JeaSreson  has  fallen  ioto  a  strange 
misapprehension  touching  the  conse- 
quences of  this  Genevese  calumny,  thus 
wantonly  revived ;  •  a  misapprehension 
saying  little  for  his  familiarity  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  separation,  on  which 
he  was  to  enlighten  the  world.  After 
dwelling  on  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
poses Lady  Byron,  brooding  over  "  Cain  " 
and  "Manfred,"  lo  have  worked  herself 
into  a  belief  in  the  calumny  revived  by 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  he  continues:  — 


Criginati 


I    the    Gen 


;  tattle 


ily  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  this  most 
hateful  of  all  the  poisonous  calumnies  grew 
out  of  unwholesome  gossip  that  had  no  re(er- 
ence  whatever  to  his  own  sister. 

This  most  hateful  of  all  the  poisonous 
calumnies  was  one  of  the  earliest  that  got 
irculation  after  the  pending  separa- 


:   the   talk   ( 


the 


It 


was  foremost  amongst  those  which  Lord 
Broughton  required  to  be  disclaimed.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  the  letter,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1816,  from  Lady  Byron  to  Mrs. 
Villiers,  published  in  this  review  in  Jan- 
uary, 1870. 

Scrape  Davies  was  with  Lord  Byron 
one  morning  shortly  after  Lady  Byron's 
departure,  when  Jackson  came  in,  wear- 
ing a  gloomy  and  constrained  look.  When 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  he  tried  to 
evade  the  question,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty induced  to  admit  that  he  had  heard 
something  about  his  lordship  that  he  did 
not  like.  On  further  pressure,  he  made  a 
clean  breast  of  iL     It  was  the  calumny  in 

•  Mr.  JcaSrcun  hu  nkcd  up  ill  Ihe  f  iIk  mi  kid- 

fiiEhleit  evidence  lor  Ihe  ptepoelemui  and  cffcngivc 

•uEE">i°n,   thai  Oaire  hH  another  child  >nmeyein 

leu  lor  theal'rocioui  ini^nlion  lhai|s1ieller""^i  iha 


riji.    Clair 


^Ik/iduUi.'in', 
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question  that  troubled  him.     Lord  Byron  April  of  1S19:  he  was  introduced  to  me  at 

received  the  communication  with  a  laujjh.  Venice,  by  the  Countess  Benzoni,  at  one  of 

"Is  that  all,  Jack?     I    thought  you  had  that  lady's  parties  ...  His  noble  and  exqni- 

got   hold   of   some   fresh   lie.     Take  the  s'tely  beautiful  countenance,  the  tone  of  liis 

Cloves  '*  *  voice,  his  manners,  the  thousand  enchantments 

ic  \\^    T.^ff..<>o/<.»    «,u««  i,^  .,n^^..*/x^b  ^^^^  surrounded  him,  rendered  him  so  aiffer- 

If  Mr   JeafiFreson    when  he  undertook  ^^^  ^„j  ^^         .^^  ^  ^.      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  I  ^^ 

this   work,   really   lhou;jht    that    he    was  hitherto  seen,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should 

about  to   elevate   the   character  of  Lord  not  have  left  the  most  profound  impression 

Byron,  he  must  have  a  sing:ularly  consti-  upon   me.    From    that   evening   during   the 

tuted  mind,  or  have  changed  his  intention  whole  of  my  subsequent  stay  at  Venice,  we 

before   he  reached    the  second   volume,  met  e^ery  day. 

throughout  which  the  noble  poet  is  Wt-  ^he  date  and  nature  of  his  illness  are 

terly  assailed    and    the    worst    possible  fixed  by  his  letters  to  Mr.  Murray  :  — 

construction  put  upon  all  his  words  and  ^                                          ^ 

actions.     Thus,   on    the    failure    of    the  ^^<rwV^,  i^/n/ 6,  1819— You  ask  about  my 

overture  for  reconciliation,  made  at  the  health:  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  was 

sujjgestion   of  Madame   de   Stael,   he   is  •"  ?^  f?}9.  of  great  txhaustion,  attended  by 

represented  as  losing  all  self-control,  and  such  debilitv  of  stomach  that  nothing  remained 

li  •   1  •           1     u        r          ij                ¥    J  upon  It,  and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  my  "way 

thinkin-only  how  he  could  annoy  Lady  J,jf^,.  ^^ich  was  conducting  me  from  th^ 

Byron   for   her  unforgiving  treatment  of  "  ydlow  leaf "  to  the  ground,  with  all  deliber- 

**so    superlative    a    being    as    himself."  ate  speed.    I  am  better  in  health  and  morals, 

"His   first  act  of  vengeance   was  *The  and  very  much  yours,  etc. 

Dream,'  a  lovely  and  elaborate  falsehood,  ^  r            .     *u'    1  4*      \€.  t    a 

written  to  persiade  all  mankind  that  he  Referring  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Jeaffresoo 

had  never  loved  the  woman,  whose  heart  ^^^^^  *  • 

he  was  yearning  to  recover."  Then  "in  Of  the  improvement  of  his  health,  sufficient 
a  still  more  malignant  mood  he  composed  evidence  is  afforded  by  his  passion  for  Teresa 
for  her  torture  of  heart  and  brain  the  GambaGuiccioli,  already  in  the  first  and  sweet- 
awful,  the  diabolically  cruel  •  Incantation,'  c^t  of  its  tumultuous  agitations.  Of  the  im- 
subsequently  inserted  into  'Manfred.'"  provement  of  his  morals  it  is  enough  to  saT, 
»»  With  iin-ihited  vindirtivenp^«i"  1ip  went  that  having  survived  his  dcpraving/f«fA<i«/ for 
Will   unabated  vinaicli%eness     he  went  ^^^  ^-^^^  ^^  Venetian  tradesmen  and  mechan- 

to  work  at  The  Marriage  of  Belphegor,  ^^s.  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  this 
the  prose  romance  by  which  he  meant  to  Countessof  sixteen  years— this  bride  of  scren 
"turn  the  whole  universe  against  one  months' standing  — a  faithless  wife, 
woman."  .  .  .  "In  wilder  and  more  mali- 
cious frenzy,  on  hearing  she  was  ill,  //t/s  This  is  one  way  of  putting  it,  but  hardly 
ipispired  maniac  railed  at  her  in  the  fol-  the  charitable  or  the  true  one.  If,  as 
lowing  style."  t  Burke  says,  vice  loses  half  its  evil  by 
There  is  no  portion  of  Moore's  work  losing  all  its  grossness.  Lord  Byroo^ 
in  which  his  t^ct,  taste,  and  literary  skill  morals  had  already  undergone  a  marked 
are  more  remarkable,  than  that  in  which  improvement,  when  he  exchanged  a  boc- 
he  deals  with  the  delicate  subject  of  Lord  cession  of  loose  amours  for  a  refined 
Byron's  life  at  Venice ;  and  it  is  in  going  passion  in  which  the  imagination  was  en* 
over  the  same  ground  that  Mr.  JeafiFreson  gaged.  The  Countess  Guiccioli  exercised 
displays  the  opposite  qualities  of  coarse-  an  elevating  influence  over  Lord  Byron. 
ness  and  exaggeration.    After  admitting  He  may  once  or  twice  have  spoken  of 


that  the  noble  poet's  excesses  had  in  no  this  attachment,  as  he  occasionally  spoke 
respect  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  of  everything,  with  mocking  levity,  but 
poetic  fancy,  he  describes  him  as  having  this  would  not  invalidate  the  conclusion 
become  gross  in  form  and  visage,  "re-  of  Moore,  " that  it  lasted  through  his  few 
assuming  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  remaining  years,  and  that,  undeniably 
the  un wieldly  corpulence  and  facial  obesity  wrong  as  it  was,  we  can  hardly  perhaps  — 
which  had  caused  him  so  much  inconven-  taking  into  account  the  far  worse  wrong 
ience  and  disgust  at  Cambridge."  This  from  which  it  rescued  and  preserved  him 
is  a  picture  of  him  in  February,  1819;  and  —consider  it  otherwise  than  as  an  event 
the  Countess  Guiccioli  writes:—  fortunate  for  his  reputation  and  happi* 

ness." 
I  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron  in  the        Mr.  JeafiFreson,  who  systematically  con- 
troverts whatever  is  advanced  by  Moore, 
•  Told  the  writer  by  Scrone  Davie*.  goes  the  length  of  asserting,  with  Leich 

t  Linen  on  he.inni;  that  l.xdy  Hvron  was  ill.     Sept.   I  7i       *    .1.    *  nii  u    j  it     ***'r" 

I'^i^,— not  meant  for  publication,' and  not  published     Hunt,  that      IJyron    had    nO  real   love.fof 

tiii  after  his  death.  I  her,  and  that  she  had  no  real  love  for 
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him."  A  little  further  on  he  says  :  "  That  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  John  Cam  Hob- 
she  conceived  a  vehement  passion  for  house  was  himself  the  destroyer  of  the  "  Me- 
Byron,  and  that  on  the  subsidence  of  the  moirs.'»  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
passion  she  nursed  a  strong  affection  for  improbable  that  he  took  care  to  transmit  to 
him.  are  matters  scarcely  to  be  ques-  posterity  a  copy  of  the  wntmgs  which  he  was 
tioned."  In  the  same  page  in  which  we  at  so  much  pa, ns  to  destroy, 
are  told  that  she  had  little  or  no  influence  As  we  have  already  stated,  none  of  the 
over  her  illustrious  friend,  we  read  :—  Byron  .papers  are  lying  under  seal  in  the 

Instead  of  being  the  good  angel,  who  raised  l^rilish  Museum,  and  the  many  persons 
the  poet  from  the  mire  of  his  Venetian  de-  who  hope  that  a  copy  of  the  "  Memoirs" 
pravity.  she  was  the  bad  angel,  who  detained  will  be  found  in  the  Hobhouse  MSS.  must 
him  in  Italy  when  he  was  disposed  to  return  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  everything  con- 
to  England,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  her  nected  with  them,  and  have  a  strange  no- 
power  over  him,  would  probably  have  returned  tion  of  Lord  Broughton's  sense  of  honor, 
to  his  native  land  and  proper  place  in  its  so-  Jq  discuss  the  probability  of  his  having 
^^^^y*  kept  a  copy  under  the  circumstances,  is 

There  is  little  worth  noting  in  Mr.  Jeaf-  like  discussing  the  probability  of  his  hav- 

freson's  account  of  Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  ing  been  guilty  of  a  forgery  or  a  fraud, 

except  the  depreciating  spirit  in  which  it  The    bare    supposition   is    preposterous, 

is  composed.     Thus,  Lord  Byron  is  de-  On  the  death  of  Lord   Byron,  the  legal 

scribed  as  **  playing  the  sublime  coxcomb  "  property  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  became  vested 

when  he  wrote  his  last  poem,*  —  "a  stagey  in  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  and  they  were  in 

and   curiously  egotistical    performance."  his    actual    possession   until    they   were 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  line,  Mr.  burnt.     Lord  Broughton,  in  his  capacity 

Jeaffreson  sees  nothing  in  it  "to  moder-  as  executor,  had  no  sort  of  control  over 

ate   the  general  distaste  for  its  foppish  them,  nor  any  more  right  to  insist  on  their 

egotism  and  melodramatic  falseness."  destruction  or  to  cancel  the  assignment, 

An  entire  chapter  of  thirty-seven  pages  than  he  had   to  annul  the  sale  of  New- 

of  "  The  Real  Lord  Byron  "  is  devoted  to  stead.     There  is  decisive  evidence   that 

•*  The  Destruction  of  the  Memoirs :  "  the  he  had  never  read  the  "  Memoirs."  *     In 

apparent  object  being  to  show  that  Lord  a  letter  dated  Venice,  February  15,  1817, 

IBroughton  was  mainly  answerable  for  the  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron  writes:  "It 

act,  and  that  a  sound  discretion  was  exer  is  odd  enough  for  people  so  intimate  — 

cised  in  destroying  them.     The  opening  but  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  are  very  sparing 

paragraph  runs  thus  : —  of  our  literary  confidences.     For   exam- 

The  many  persons  who  hope  that  a  copy  of  ^,%  ^^^i^'^'Ik-  ^^^  *!''  ^''^^'''^  ^"^  ^TV 

Byron's    autobiographic  "Memoir"  will    be  ^I^' ^^  ^'^^  ^^ird  canto  to  read  over  to  his 

found   amongst    the^  Hobhouse  MSS..  lying  brother,  etc.,  which  was  refused ;  and    I 

under  seal  at  the  British  Museum,  may  dismiss  have  never  seen  his  journals,  nor  he  mine 

the   hope.     Lord  Broughton's  papers  will  be  (I  only  kept  the  short  one  of  the  moun- 

f  ound  to  comprise  letters  having  reference  to  tains  for  my  sisters)  nor  do  I  think  that 

the  "  Memoirs"  and  their  destruction.    They  hardly  ever  he  or  I  saw  any  of  the  other's 

-will  probably  be  found  to  contain  correspond-  productions  previous  to  their  publication." 
«nce   that  passed   between   Byron  and   Hob-        ^here  was,  we  believe,  no  correspond- 

fcouse  respectmg  the  "Memoirs.      1  hey  will  ^^^^    between    Lord    Byron    and    Lord 

iDrobab  V  give  the  word  a  statement  by  Mob-  »,  ,  ,  .,  u*'  »      r  .u-  41  li/i 

r^         7  f.   V^  „^.,o  f^..  ^^e»,«.,;.,r,  »i,i»«M^  Broughton  on  the   subject  of  the  "Me- 
tiouse  of  the  reasons  tor  destroying  the  "Me-  •      .♦       t      j      r»        V.  .u       r 

«Boirs"  and  of  his  part  in  their  destruction,  moirs."       Lord      Broughton,     therefore 

:i3ut  it  is  not  likely  that  the  man,  who  used  to  would  hardly  have  denounced  as  foolish 

speak  of  the  "  Memoirs  "  as  foolish  documents,  documents  —  a    singularly     inapplicable 

and  was  of  opinion  that  their  publication  would  phrase  —  papers  which  he  had  never  read, 

l>e    hurtful  to  the   poet's  reputation,  made  a  nor  have  taken  upon  himself  the  respon- 

copy  of  the  autobiography  and  took  measures  sibility  of  asserting,  what  was   far  from 

€or  Its  publication  in  the  twentieth  century  to  clear,  that    Lord    Byron  would   have   de- 

tihe    injury  of   his  friend's  fame.      Moreover,  gtroyed  them  had  he  lived:  — 
John   Cam  Hobhouse  was  more   accountable  ' 

t:han  any  other  person  concerned  in  the  busi-        To  nerve  her  to  do  what  he  would  not  have 

ness  for  the  destruction  of  the  famous  papers,  hesitated  to  do  himself,  could  he  have  gained 

iiad  it  not  been  for  him,  it  is  more  than  prob-  sole  and  lawful  possession  of  the  foolish  docu- 

^ble  that  Byron's  story  of  his  own  life  would  ments,  Hobhouse  assured  Mrs.  Leigh  that  her 
still  be  in  existence,  in  his  own  handwriting. 

•  "  I  do  not  believe  that  Hobhouse  ever  saw  the 

•  On  This  Day  I  complete  my  Thirty-Sixth  Year.  'Memoirs,*  much  less  read  them." — J.  M.  (Elze,  p. 

^lluolonghi,  Jan.  aa.  1824."  237,  note.) 
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brother  had  repented  the  composition  of  the 
"  Memoirs,"  had  determined  they  should  never 
see  the  light,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  regain 
possession  of  them  for  the  express  purpose  of 
destroying  them.  In  burning  the  "  Memoirs  " 
she  would  only  be  doing  for  her  brother  what 
he  had  meant  to  do,  and  could  no  longer  do 
for  himself.  This  solemn  assurance  nerved 
Augusta  to  undertake  the  task  assigned  to  her. 
On  reflection  she  found  courage  to  say  she 
would  take  the  manuscripts  from  Moore  and 
be  their  destroyer. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  if  it 
can  be  called  one,  Lady  Byron  held  stead- 
ily aloof  whilst  the  transaction  was  pend- 
ing:— 

The  position  she  assumed  was  that,  as  from 
unfortunate  circumstances  she  was  not  the 
guardian  of  her  husband's  honor  in  any  mat- 
ter, least  of  all  in  a  matter  affecting  her  feel- 
ings in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  it  devolved  on 
the  members  of  the  Byron  family  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  with  the  "  Memoirs." 

It  is  certain  that  Lady  Byron  is  not  fairly 
chargeable  with  either  instigating  or  encourag- 
ing others  to  destroy  the  **  Memoirs,"  whose 
publication  would  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  offensive  to  her.  It  was  a  matter  of 
honor  with  the  proud  woman  to  act  so  as  to 
guard  herself  from  an  imputation  of  compass- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  papers,  —  to  guard 
herself  against  a  suspicion  of  fearing  the  in- 
dignity with  which  she  was  menaced.  Hob- 
house  determined  to  destroy  the  papers  with- 
out consulting  her  on  the  matter ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suggest  that  he  was  moved  to  the 
determination  by  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of 
the  woman,  whom  he  cordially  disliked.  Is  it 
likely  that,  knowing  Hobhouse*s  resolve  to 
destroy  the  papers  almost  as  soon  as  the  re- 
solve was  communicated  to  Augusta,  Lady 
Byron  —  the  discreet,  judicious,  unimpulsive 
Lady  Byron  —  made  an  offer  of  2,000/.  for  the 
MSS.,  which  she  was  well  aware  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  Hobhouse  and  Augusta  ? 

Likely  or  not,  the  discreet,  judicious  Lady 
Byron  did  make  the  offer  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  hearing  of  the  death.* 
Lord  Broughton's  resolve  went  for  noth- 
ing. Mrs.  Leigh  was  equally  powerless. 
The  decision  lay  with  Mr.  Murray,  who 
(two  days  after  the  burning),  May  19, 
writes  to  Mr.  VVilmot  Horton  :  — 

Had  I  considered  only  my  own  interest  as  a 
tradesman,  I  would  have  announced  the  work 
for  immediate  publication,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  the  public 
curiosity  about  these  "  Memoirs"  would  have 
given  me  a  very  considerable  profit  beyond  the 
large  sum  I  originally  paid  for  them  ;  but  you 
yourself  are,  I  think,  able  to  do  me  the  justice 

*  See  the  Extracts  from  Moore's  Journal,  /«//,  p. 
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of  bearing  witness  that  I  looked  at  the  cas6 
with  no  such  feelings,  and  that  my  regard  for 
Lord  Byron's  memory,  and  my  respect  for  his 
surviving  family,  made  me  more  anxious  that 
the  "Memoirs"  should  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed, since  it  was  surmised  that  the  publi- 
cation might  be  injurious  to  the  former  and 
painful  to  the  latter. 

As  I  myself  scrupulously  refrained  from 
looking  into  the  "  Memoirs,"  I  cannot,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  say  whether  such  an  opin- 
ion of  the  contents  was  correct  or  not  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  the  friends  of  Lord  and 
Lady  3yron  united  in  wishing  for  their  destruc- 
tion. 

Lord  Byron's  life,  when  the  assignment  of 
the  '*  Memoirs  '*  was  made,  was  calculated 
at  fourteen  years'  purchase ;  the  price  vir- 
tually given  for  them  therefore  was  two 
thousand  guineas  with  compound  interest 
for  fourteen  years.  He  did  not  live  three 
years ;  he  might  have  lived  thirty  or  forty. 
Mr.  Murray  was  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who,  having  drawn  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  is 
asked  to  ^ive  it  up  on  receiving  back 
what  he  paid  for  the  ticket. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Academy^ 
October  9,  1869,  Mr.  John  Murray  states: 

To  those  who  doubt  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  MS.  I  may  state  that  I  was  eye-witness 
to  the  burning  of  it,  and  of  the  only  copy  of 
it  existing,  in  the  drawing-room  of  50^  Albe- 
marle Street 

The  following  persons  were  previously  con- 
sulted as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  were  pres- 
ent at  the  burning :  Mr.  Hobhouse,  as  execu- 
tor and  friend  of  Lord  Byron ;  Colonel  Doyle, 
as  a  friend  of  Lady  Byron  (who  had  actually 
offered  2,000/.  for  the  M6S.,  which  she  did 
not  pay) ;  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  as  friend  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh;  my  father,  and  Mr. 
Moore,  who  alone  for  some  time  opposed  the 
destruction.  [To  these  names  must  be  added 
that  of  Mr.  Luttrell.] 

The  persons  who  showed  most  eagerness 
for  the  destruction  were  Colonel  Doyle 
and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen volunteered  to  act  as  executioners 
in  bodily  consigning  the  papers  to  the 
flames.  They  asked  Lord  Broughton  to 
take  part  in  the  operation,  and  he  de- 
clinecl. 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  British  MuseoiBy 
from  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  dated  May  17, 
6  P.M.,  beginning:  "I  send  an  express 
over  to  Lady  Byron  to  announce  the  de- 
struction of  the •  Memoirs.'"  This  looks 
as  if  he  had  all  along  been  acting  for  her 
as  well  as  her  professed  representative. 
Colonel  Doyle ;  and  our  own  impression 
is  that  (she  being  the  person  most  inter- 
ested in  the  destruction)  if  any  one 
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ie  mewy  viai  rtady,  and  advised  n 


to  be  singled  out  as  tlie  rfsponsJble  de-  \ 

Rimyer,  it  was   not  Lord  Broughlon,  \t<a.\  '  lit  any  amr  aanu  u. 

Lady  BjTon.  This  is  the  vic»  taken  by  jjews  of  Lord  Byron's  illaess  had  al- 
Dr.  Elw.  Tiie  pecuniary  part  of  the  ready  reached  London,  and  the  next  morn- 
transaction  is  clear  enooKh.alihough  Mr.  , ;  ^May  ,3).  Moore  heard  that  he  was 
Jeaffreson  has  done  h,s  best  to  misrepre.  dead,  fn  ttie  full  but  mistaiten  belief  that 
sent  and  myst'fy  V'-  He  states  tl.at,  re-  ,hc  deed  conlained  a  clause  giving  him 
quired  by  Mr.  Murray,  shorty  befnre  I  the  ri^h.  of  redemption  for  tlifee  months 
l^r,l  Rvrnn  .  rf«.K  .n.,.r.,..  .i.e power  , ,f ,e.  Lord  Byron's  death,  he  sets  down- 


's death,  toe: 


Lord  By 

of  redentpiion  or  cane 

Moore  declared  that  he  would  redeem  t 

MS.  with  the  assistance  of  "persons 

the  City,  wlio  mould  make  the  advance 

his  insuring  his  life."     "  On  his  relurn 

town  a  few  days  hence,  li 


life,  borrow  the  two 
thousand  guineas,  and  settle  the  affair. 
But  on  Ills  relurn  10  town,  the  Irish  song' 
ster  didn't  go  into  the  City,  didn't  insure 
his  life,  forgot  to  call  on  the  publisher." 
The  Irish  songster,  however,  came  to  the 
decisive  meeting  with  the  two  thousand 
guineas  in  notes,  which  he  paid  to  Mr, 
Murray  after  the  act  of  destruction  was 
complete.    Mr.  Jeaffreson  proceeds  :  — 

The  facility  with  which  Moore  raised  the 
Z.000/.  (or  guineas)  from  "  friends  in  the  City  " 
for  Mr.  Murray's  repayt  '  '  '       ' 


lapler 


Mayi^k.  —  Accordingly,  on  recollecting  it 
now,  [  felt,  of  course,  confident  in  my  claim. 
Went  10  the  Ijingmans,  who  promised  to  hring 
[he  mo  thousand  guineas  for  me  on  Monday 
morning.  • 

The  entry  in  the  "Journal"  for  the  pre- 
ceding day,  May  14,  ends  thus  :  — 

Found  a  note  on  my  return  home  from 
Douglas  Kiniiaird,  anxiously  inquiring  in 
whose  possession  the  Memoirs  were  ;  anil  say- 
ing Chat  he  was  ready,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Byron's  familv,  to  advance  the  two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  MS.,  in  order  to  give  Lady  By- 
ron and  llie  rest  of  the  family  an  opportunity 
of  deciding  whether  they  wished  them  to  be 
published  or  no. 

In  the  "Journal  "for  May  15,  we  find  — 

and  of 


the 

"  Friends  in  the  Ciiy  "  are  seldom  so  obligin^ 

to  a  not  rich  poel,  as  to  lend  him  so  large  a  ' posal  that  Lady  Byrait  should aivanie  tht  I'ooo 

sum.     When  they  come  to  be  unsealed,  the  guia^as  for  iu  ridemption ;  but  this  I  would 

Hohhouse  papers   wjil   possihly  explain  h<nv   not  hear  of :  il  was  1  atone  who  ought  to  pay 

Moore  was  enabled  (o  borrow  (he  money  so  the  money,  and  the  money  was  ready  for  the 

readily,  and  -aky  he  was  so  prompt  in  borrow-  purpose.     I  would  then  submit  it,  not  to  Lady 

ing  so  large  a  sum  merely  to  get  possession  of  Byron,  but  to  a  chosen  number  of  persons ; 

the  documents,  which  he  already  knew  would  and  if  they,  upon  examination,  pronounced  it 

be  destroyed  the  day  after  lo-moirow.  aliogether  unfit  (or  publitation,  I  would  burn 

He  did  not  know  that   they  would  be  ''■ 

destroyed  the  day  after  to-morrow.    On  He  afterwards  expressed  his  readiness 

the  conlrar}',  he  expected  to  be  then  the  to   place   il   at   the   disposition    of    Mrs. 

uncontrolled  proprietor,  at  full  liberty  to  '  Leigh,  but  not  on  an  understanding  that 

transfer  them  at  an  enhanced  price  to  (he  it  was  to  be  burned  offhand  without  more 

"friends  in  the  City, "by  whom  themoney  ado.     He  paid  the  two  thousand  guineas 

was  advanced.  to  Mr.  Murray  as  soon  as  the  burning  was 

Lord  Broughton  left  a  "  Narrative  "  of  complete ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  French  lady 

the  transaction,  which  Lord  Russell,  after  (June  23.   1SZ4),  he  writes:  "The  family 

reading  it,  described  as  agreeing  io  the  ■  have  since  been  very  j-  ■-   -   •-     -■ 


leading   facts   with  Moore's 
tealed   up,  but 
referring  to  i(.  as  Moore's  journal  places  , ; 
the  leading  facts  beyond  dispule.    The,' 
friends  in  (he  City  were  his  regular  pub- 1  i 
lishers,  Messrs.  Longman,  who  had  given 
him  three  thousand  guineas  lor  "Lalla 
Rookh."  , 

1824.  Stay  I  iM.  —  Dined  early  with  Rees  | 
[managing  partner  of  Messrs.  Longman].  , 
Rce«  asked  me  if  I  had  called  on  Mur 


me,  bu[  1  have' declined."  t 
s  controverted  by  his  inveterate  assail- 
nl,  who  will  allow  him  no  sort  of  credit. 
■  There  were  several  schemes  for  liberat- 
ng  Moore  from  the  serious  responsibility 

•  Mr.  JcaSrcioB  *til«  ihil  the  B«n  did  mil  rmb 


proof  f\  iu  hatini 


mull  upon  Mn.  Leigh. 
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he  had  incurred  for  the  sake  of  other 
people.  But  the  business  hun^OD  hand 
till  1828.  when  Ihe  poet  was  al  lenglh  re- 
paid in  a  singular  manner,  to  be  set  forth 
on  an  ensuing  page." 

Avery  singular  manner  indeed!  Mr. 
John  Murray  slates  that,  under  the  agree-  i 
ment  of  lEzS  with  Moore  for  the  "  Life  1 
Letlers,  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,"] 
Moore's  bond,  upon  which  he  had  raised  ' 
(he  two  thousand  j-uineas  or  pounds,  was  I 
discharged    with   interest, 


licular  secret  even  to  his  own  son.    Moore 
certainty  came  nell  out  uf  Ihe  buunew  —  get- 

iJnji  i.iooi.  for  the  deslroved  "Memoirs"  and 
1,600/.  for  writing  the  "  Life  :  "  in  all,  3.700/.  I ! 
The  boolc  appeared  ia  two  volumes 
quarto,  and  the  purchase  money  was 
4,630/.  in  all.  But  minor  inaccuracies  are 
immaterial,  when  the  whole  story  is  cod- 
irary  to  probability  and  fact.  The  most 
active  parlies  in  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Memoirs"  were  the  very  last  persons  to 
" ""'   ""  encourage  the  public    ' 


r  and  above  I,6oo/.  paid  down,  \  the  "  Life,"  in  which  they  righlly  guessed 


and  making  a  sum  total  of  4,620/.  for  the 
Ixiok.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  lakes  upon  himself 
to  assert  that  this  was  merely  a  rounda- 
bout mode  of  compensating  Moore  after 
lie  had  been  kept  wailing  for  four  years : 

I(  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
lale  Mr.  Murr.iy  paid  Moore  the  preposterous 
sum  of  770/.  for  each  of  the  six  fudfjing  little 
I'olumes  of  Ihe  "Life,"  —  an  execraWv  poor 
1>ook  of  excellently  good  malerials.  Most  of 
the  goiid  materials  —  (he  vivid  and  piquant 
letters  from  the  poet  to  his  publisher,  and  the 
letters  which  the  poet  had  authorized  his  pub- 
lisher to  seek  and  c-ither  from  his  curiespon- 
denls  —  were  no  purl  of  M^rore's  cnnlribulion 
to  the  noble  stock  of  materials.  With  the  aid 
of  a  hack,  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  a 
"eck  for  a  couple  of  years,  Mr.  Murray  could 
h:i¥e  produced  a  much  belter  book  without 
Moore's  hel|>.  Murray  had  no  strong  liking 
for  Moore,  and  was  well  aware  he  could  have 
produced  a  good  "Life  "of  Ihe  i>oel  without 
Moore's  asslslance.  The  notion  thai  so  shrewd 
a  master  of  his  affairs  paid  4,620/.  for  Moore's 
co-operation  is  comical. 

What  might  bewailed  comical,  if  it  did 
not  provoke  a  stronger  epithet,  is  Ihal  the 
author  of  "A  Hook  about  the  Clergy," 
"A  Book  about  Uoctors,"  and  other  pub- 
lications of  the  same  class,  should  venture 
to  wriie  in  this  fashion  ol  a  man  of  gen- 
ius and  a  book  of  sterling  value,  which 
forms,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  his  oun.    He 


It  may  be  assumed   that  the   present  Mr. 
Murray,  geilinn  his  informalion  from  inauffi- 

hooks  of  Ihe  firm],  uuimenlionally  mixed  up 
iwo  hcparale  and  diffErent  pieces  of  business. 
'I'he  Idle  Mr.  Murray  rf.:i(.ia  his  son  alleges) 
discharge  Moore's  bond  with  his  creditors, 
together  wilh  the  intercsl  and  costs;  but  he 
should  be  regarded  as  having  done  so  wilh 
money  placed  in  his  hands  for  thit  purpose. 
The  publisher  was  chosen  as  the  agent  (or 
salisfyhi|{  Moore's  claims  on  Byron's  ruljlives ; 
and  a  better  agent  for  the  delicate  and  sirictiv 
crniiidenlial  business  could  not  hat-e  been 
found  than  the  publisher,  a  man  of  nice  honor, 

and  so  good  a  keeper  of  a  secret  thai  he  weni  ,  .         „__  

to  the  next  world  without  imparling  this  par-  [  for  publication ;  and  to  do  Pepyi'a  ••  Di- 


good  deal  of  Ihe  "  Memoirs"'would  be 
reproduced.  None  of  them  gave  Moore 
the  slightest  assistance,  and  Lady  Bvroo 
complained  of  him  in  print.  Vet  they 
are  supposed  to  have  induced  him  to  un- 
dertake it,  by  authoriiing  Mr.  Murray  to 
give  him  three  times  as  much  as  it  was 
worth:  keeping  the  real  nature  of  the 
transaction  from  Moore,  who  believed  to 
his  dying  day  that  he  had  received  noth- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  from  Lady  By- 
ron or  the  family,  and  that  the  3,020^  paid 
in  discharge  of  the  bond  (by  Mr.  Murray's 
cheque  to  Messrs.  Longman)  formed  part 
of  the  purchase  money  for  his  work. 
Why  should  Mr.  Murray,  who  (we  are 
told)  had  no  strong  liking  for  Moore  and 
was  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  Lady 
UyroQ  or  the  family,  lend  himself  to  such 
a  transaction,  and  keep  it  secret  from  his 
son?  Is  this  also  to  be  explained  by  (he 
sealed-up  papers  which  never  were  sealed 

It  is  quite  intelligible  why  Lady  Byron 
and  her  friends  were  anxious  for  the  de- 
struclion  of  ihe  "  Memoirs,"  and  why  Mr. 
Murray,  from  ihe  best  of  motives,  con- 
sented to  it;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  it 
was  sanciioned  by  those  who,  like  Mrs. 
Leigh  and  Lord  Broughton,  professed  10 
have  Lord  Byron's  reputation  excluai\-el]r 
at  heart.  The  injury  done  to  his  lair 
fame  by  the  suppression,  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  mystery  to  take  the  place  of 
Dr.  Lushinglon's,  is  shown  by  the  reflec- 
lion  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt:  "  It  was  a  pity 
that  nothing  save  the  total  desiruciioa 
of  Byron's  '.Memoirs'  would  satisfy  the 
executors.  But  there  was  s  reason, ^^ 
mat  nox  itlta." 

Moore  lent  a  copy  to  the  late  Lady 
Westmoreland,  who  told  the  Countess 
Gulccioli:  "I  assure  you  that  1  might 
have  given  them  to  my  daughter  of  fifteen 
to  read,  so  perfectly  free  are  they  from  any 
slain  of  immorality."  Lord  RusncII  and 
Lord  Rancliffe,  who  had  read  them,  were 
of  opinion  Ihey  contained  passages  unfit 
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ary"  aod  Horace  Walpole's  "Letiers;"   [he  oSeoce,  it  is  confideatly  stated,  was 


e  ever  thought  of  burning  them   given  by  Mrs.  Leigh  ; 


0  (hat  account.    The  "Memoirs 
made  up  of  detached  portions,  and  the   i_,.„„„  ,„,^  ,_^, 
improper  passaees  must  have  been  kept    he'r'™Bul'Lad'y*B>To 
back  from  Lady  Westmoreland.    These 
might  have   been  omrlled   bv 
editor  in  the  case  of  publicatiOi.. 

"Some  parting  words  must  be  ^iven 
with  respect  lo  Lady  Byron  and  the  hon- 
orable Mrs.  Leigh."  For  some  years  afler 
Lord  Byron's  death,  —  "  to  be  precise,  for 
something  more  than  five  years  and  eight 
months"  —  the  relations  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  between  Ihe  sisters- 
iu'law  were  all  that  could  be  wished :  1— 


ilialed 
t  to 


.._  .  IcmenL  All  these  matters  aie  given 
discreet  ihus  precisely,  because  of  their  obvious  rela- 
tion  to  ihe  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  Lady  Byron  to  think  and  speak  of  her 
sister-in-iaw  as  she  did  think  and  speak  of  her 
in  later  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  her  anger 
against  Mrs.  Leigh  for  an  excusable  indiscre- 
tion, and  a  few  warm  nords  arising  out  of  the 
dispute  abuut  that  indiscretion,  Lady  Byron 
determined  to  withdraw  both  herself  and  Ada 
from  her  sister-in-law. 


But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  (hat 
the  wife,  whose  opportunities  for  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  great  master  of  song  were  in  the 
grave,  should  persist  for  another  five  years  in 
tbe  spirit  of  sisterly  affectionateness  (0  the 
woman  who  seemed  to  have  robbed  her  of  the 
honor  and  glory  that  were  hers  by  right  of 
marriage.  The  last  five  years  had  iieen  years 
of  unutterable  trial,  scorching  humitialion,  and 
gnawing  remorse  to  Lady  Byion,  who  in  every 
indication  of  the  change  of  sentiment  for  the 
poet,  and  every  proof  of  (he  growing  admira. 
(ion  of  his  genius,  saw  a  sign  of  (he  increasing 
disrespect  in  which  she  was  held  —  or  at  least 
felt  herself  to  he  held.  It  was  stnall  solace  to 
her  that  the  world  forbore  to  upbraid  her.  and 
with  utterances  of  condescending  compassion 
for  her  sorrows  veiled  the  opinion  that  (he 
sorrows,  (hough  severe,  were  no  undeserved 
punishment  She  knew  the  world's  judgment 
of  herself  from  the  tone  in  which  it  spoke  of 
him.  His  words  were  on  every  one's  lips,  his 
fame  had  passed  into  his  country's  glory. 

In  charity  and  pity  people  were  silent  about 
her  ;  and  their  siience  was  a  whip  of  hre  to  her 
pride.      And  whilst  mu(c  (onguei  declared  her 


This 


Lord  Byro 
Lady  liyrc 


envy  of  her 


wild  t 


If    E 


s  favor  folio 
stood  as  high  a 


n  his  death, 

:ver  in  pub- 

;nire  of  an 

:   of   friends:   she   felt  no 

:  she  betrayed  no  con- 

jng  ;  she  wis  prcud   of  , 

ing   fame,   and   her   supposed  1  heen  guilty  of 

■  sisler-in-law'a  reflected  glory    ''"" ""'■'  ' 

absurd.  '■  A  rupture  between  I-ady 
Byron  and  Mrs,  Leigh  was  ine\-i[able, 
provided  they  survived  Byron  for  a  con- 
siderable  period,   and   (he   rupture   took    ^^   „„>.„   ,„,   ^v,,. 

place  between  (he  latter  pari  of  Novem-   hvpothesis  mav  be  dealt 
ber,  1829,  and  thr  ' '=■-'- ."-....-      .      ■- 


This  is  not  correcL  It  is  clear  from  the 
correspondence  in  the  British  Museum 
that  the  first  offence  was  given  by  Lady 
Byron.  The  ground  of  (quarrel  was  (he 
appointmeQ(  of  a  (rusiee  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  had  resigned.  Lady 
Byron  insisted  on  nominating,  and  did 
nominate.  Dr.  Lushington.  Mrs.  Leigh 
pleaded  hard  for  a  friend  of  her  own,  and 
at  all  events  requested  that  her  solicitors 
should  be  employed.  This,  loo,  was  re- 
fused, and  she  then  assumed  (he  tone  of 
an  ex(remely  ill-used  person.  It  was  not 
Lady  Byron  who  would  not  consent  (o 
reconcilement,  but  Mrs.  Leigh.  As  we 
formerly  stated,  we  have  seen  letters  from 
Mrs.  Villiers  to  Lady  Byron,  describing 
many  fruitless  efforts  to  bring  "poor  dear 
Augusta"  to  reason,  and  making  excuses 
for  her  on  the  ground  of  the  (rials  to 
which  her  (emper  had  been  put  by  domes- 
tic (roubles. 

The  "  Life "  by  Moore,  we  are  told, 
added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  the  "  Lines  on 
hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill,"  tilled 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflowing. 

What  followed  must  be  considered  by  the 
light  of  the  fact  thai  Lady  Byron  lived  to  de- 
test and  abominate  her  sister-in-law  ;  the  Au- 
gusta towards  whom  Lady  Byron  is  represented 
by  simple,  foolish  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  overflowing 
to  the  last  with  Christian  charily.  It  ts  not 
suggested  that  Lady  Uyron  deliberately  set 
herself  to  work  to  frame  and  disseminate  de- 
famatory stories  of  her  sister-in-law,  knowing 
the  stories  to  be  false  inventions  at  the  mo- 
lentof  making  and  divulging  them,  tiad  she 
1  guilty  of  even  that  wickedness,  human 
ity  would  not  be  without  excuses  for  the 
miserable  woman,  groaning  under  a  burden  of 
shame  loo  heavy,  writhing  under  torture  too 
acute,  for  her  powers  of  endurance. 

But  it  is  far  more  probable  —  indeed,  it  may 
be  taken  for  certain,  in  so  tar  as  such  an 


..J, certainty  — 

part  of  February,    that  Lady  Byron  (a  rightly  meaning,  though 
matter,  in  which  |  often  a  very  wrongly  leelin|[  woman,  lo  tbe 
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last ;  a  woman  sincerely  set  on  being  good  and  had  a  subtle,  logical,  and  thoroughly  sane 

doing  good)  believed  everything  she  said  to  mjnd  to  the  last?     If  this  writir  could  be 

her  sister-in-law's  discredit ;  believed  the  mon-  coherent  through  three  consecutive  pages, 

Straus  and  absolutely  false  tale  she  told  to  Mrs.  jj  ^yould  be  a  relief 

i!f ^'I'l;  o,'LT:^nnii''lh^,t'*ir,7. ?/if„"^,"n?.nH  J "  the  British  Museum  are  lettfcrs  from 

so  manv  other  people,  that  there  is  no  ground  t    j     i>              l      •       al  *.   *        *. 

for  questioning  the   substantial  accuracy  of  ^f^y  Byron,  showing  that  twenty  years 

Mrs.  Stowe*s  record  of  the  communications  ^"cr  ^"«  rupture  (May,  1851X  when  she 

made  to  her.  ^'^s  residing  at  Brighton  and  Mrs.  Leigh 

_,        -r    I.    L  1-       J              .             J  at  St.  James's  Palace,  a  meeting  was  ar- 

Then  If  she  believed  a  monstrous  and  ^^^  ^^  between  the   Uvo   ladies  at  the 

absolutely  false  tale,  she  must  have  been  J;^^^  ^j  ^^^^  Leigh,  who  felt  the  end 

under  an   illusion,   or    her  reason  m us  ^^\^^  jj^^  drawing  near.    They  met  at 

havej^een  temporarily  clouded.    Not  at  Rei^ate,  where  Lady  Byron  came  accom. 

^"  •  panied  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Robertson. 

To  the  last  she  was  a  clear  and  precise  ob-  The  only  authentic  account  of  what  took 

server,  and  expressed  her  thoughts  with  lucid-  place  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  him  to 

ity,  coherence,  and  vigor.    To  the  last  she  had  Mrs.  Leigh,  dated  May  21,  1851,  in  which 

a  subtle  and  logical  mind.     By  no  definition  of  (^^  says  :  — 

insanity,  that  would  be  entertained  seriously  by 

a  Lunacy  Commissioner,  was  she  an  insane  In  the  meeting  at  Reigate  Lady  B3fTon  ex- 
person.  How  then  did  it  come  about  that,  pressed  her  conviction  that  your  influence  on 
being  unquestionably  sane,  she  could  take  so  Lord  BjTon's  mind  had  been  unfavorable  to 
mad  and  absolutely  wrong  a  view  of  her  hus-  his  Coming  to  just  conclusions  respecting  hcr- 
band,  whom  she  regarded  affectionately  after  selL  This  you  denied  strongly  and  distinctly, 
his  death,  and  of  the  woman  who  had  been  her  ,,  jj  *i  .  *#  t  •  l  *  j 
close  and  beloved  friend  for  nearly  fifteen  "«  ^dds  that  Mrs.  Leigh  repeated  some 
years?  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this  ques-  expressions  of  Lord  Broughton  s  which 
tion.  violently  agitated  Lady  Byron.  The  up- 
,-,.  ....  *  J  a.  shot  was  that  Lady  Byron  turned  a  deaf 
The  answer,  or  what  is  expected  to  ^^^  ^^  ^j,  y^^^  sister-in-law's  assurances, 
pass  for  one,  runs  thus  :  -  ^^^^^^^^  confirming  a  general  belief  that 
Lady  Byron  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  she  was  already  subject  to  illusions;  for 
could  penetrate  all  the  m>-steries,  solve  all  the  she  herself  had  haughtily  repelled  every 
riddles,  and  explain  all  the  perplexities,  of  overture  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
every  "  poetical  disclosure : "  —  one  of  the  very  Lord  Byron ;  and  she  had  the  best  proof 
few  who  could  seize  the  real  Byron  under  any  ^j  j^j^g.  Leigh's  loyalty  in  the  fact  that  all 
disguise,  and  never  mistook  for  a  piece  of  the  j^  j  Bvron's  letters  to  his  sister  were 
real  man  anything  of  specious  show  which  he  r°  ^  j^yron  s  letters  10  nis  sisier  were 
had  used  for  the  sake  if  its  misleading  effec  !j5"^«^  ""y^^  \p.  ^e  copied  by  the  wife. 
tiveness  on  the  uninitiated  vulgar.  Reading  The  copies  (which  we  have  seen)  in  her 
Bvron's  works  in  this  way  in  the  second  year  handwriting  are  in  the  possession  of  her 
of  her  separation  from  him,  Lady  Byron  con-  family.  She  would  seem,  however,  to 
tinned  to  read  them  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  have  undergone  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
the  same  confidence  in  her  sagacity,  in  the  fifth  feeling  on  hearing  that  Mrs.  Leigh  was 
year  of  her  widowhood  —  and  afterwards,  when  dangerously  ill,  for  she  writes  (October  4, 
animosity  against  Augusta.  ''7A"r'^£^^''/^'^-  1851)  to  Miss  Emily  Leigh,  the  daughter : 

*'*"'*'*"*'* * '            '"*    '"  her  from  me,  *  Dearest  Au- 

think  these  words  would 

(^^Tarthe^'companiorand'^^iireT'^^^^^  hurt  her  "     On  hearing,  after  Mrs.  Leigh'. 

In  these  later  stages  of  her  career,  the  Byron,  death,  that  they  had  acted  as   a  restora- 

who  rose  to  Lady  Byron*s  view  out  of  the  mis-  ^ive,  she  writes  (October  4,  1851)  to  Miss 

read  and  miserably  mis-brooded-over  pages  of  Leigh  to  assure  her  that,  despite  of  tem- 

" Manfred"  and  "Cain,'*  was  indeed  "an  ob-  porary    estrangements,    she     had    never 

t'ect  of  wonder  and  curiosity ;"  but  instead  of  ceased  to  regard  "dearest  Augusta '^  with 

>eing  the  real  Lord  Dyron,  he  was  a  fictitious  affection  and  esteem.* 

monster,  begotten  of  the  reader's  "dark  and  ]„  a   complacent  summary  of  his  pcr- 

vague  suspicions.  formance,  entitled  "  A  i'arting  Note,"  the 

The  peculiar  construction  of  this  para-  author  sets  forth  the  general  result :  — 


ment  disturbed  after  the  fifth  year  of  her   him  has  been  told  in  every  particular,  told  with 

widowhood,  how  does  this  agree  with  the 

immediately  preceding  assertion  that  she  •  The  lettert  are  in  the  British  Moseum. 
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enphasis ;  no  ugly  fatt  has  been  glossed  ;  each  1  author  and  his  booh,  making  white  black, 


dark  matter  has  been  brouehl 

of  heaven.     And  this  has  Been  done,  so  chat 

on  dosing  these  volumes  the  reader  may  be 

confident  that  he  knows  all  the  worst,  though     n-'l,"!,!'  '.'iX 

by  na  mians  all  Ihc  gocd,  of  the  Jloel'a  cruellv    ^.^.  ,      ."" 

misiepresenied  life. 


Id  addition  to  what  he  knew  already, 
the  reader  is  lold  by  this  scrupulously 
candid  biographer  that  Ihe  poet  was  "an 

"  a  superlative  person  in  his  own  esteem," 
a  coarse  debauchee,  a  deliberate  seducer, 
intensely  selfish,  habitually  false,  animated 
by  "unabated  vindicliveness"  and  "ma- 
licious phrenjy,"  especially  prone  to  lies 
of  vanity,  and  capable  of  garbling  a  diary 
to  mislead  some  future  and  unknown  biog- 
rapher. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mode 
of  clearing  a  reputation  will  not  become 
general,  for  the  process  is  simple.  Flin^ 
plenty  of  mud.  and  enough  of  it  will  stick 
to  show  that  the  object  of  your  kind  of- 
fices cannot  be  dirtier  than  you  have 
made  him,  and  that  henceforth  his  ene- 
tnies  may  be  safely  defied  to  do  their 
worst.  Then  there  is  the  consolatory,  not 
'  very  original,  reflection  that,  "if  it  could 
be  shown  that  alt  the  evil  things  said  of 
Byron  fell  short  of  the  truth,  his  writings 
would  be  no  less  delightful,"  with  the  plea 
in  mitigation  that,  "if  he  was  a  libertine, 
it  must  be  remembered  thai  he  lived  in 
times  when  libertinism  was  general." 

Of  all  the  differences  between  the  England 
of  to-diy  and  the  England  of  seventy  yeai 


ing  honey  intogall.  He  mistakes 
for  praise,  au  accusation  for  a  de< 
libel  for  a  euloey.  He  plays  the 
the  Devil's  advocate,  forgetting 
ihat  he  is  retained  for  the  saint.  He  des- 
ecrates when  he  means  to  deify,  and  re- 
verses the  position  of  the  abbot  in  "The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,"  who  rises  to  curse  and 
ends  by  blessing.  As  to  the  suppression 
of  the  good  whilst  all  the  evil  has  been 
told  with  emphasis  — 

Perhaps  il  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 

But  why  did  you  kick  mc  down-stairs  t 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  he  must 

not  be  surprised  if  we  decline  to  receive 

"The    Real    Lord    Byron"   as    the    real 


e  :  if,  i 


thee 


charge  of  our  critical  d 
our  readers  to  reject  h 
and  to  fall  back  conte 
jressions  of  the  illustr 
ler  which  they  have  r 
and  Moore. 

Jty,  we  recommend 

ntedly  on  the   im- 
ous  poet's  cliarac- 
eceived  from  Eiie 

UNCLE  GEORC 

From  Temple  Bar. 
E'S  WILL. 

CHAPTER  V. 

All  the  hope  of  ice  had  long  vanished, 
to  the  sorrow  of  some,  but  the  unmiti- 
gated satisfaction  of  the  hunting  men. 

Lady  Jane  kept  only  two  or  three  rid- 

■     •      '    of  domestic    ^"V  among  others,  were  in  the  habit  of 

Bvron's  dav    sending  their  hunters  to  her  stables. 

'•■-■'        In   firmer  days   HoUiwcIl  had   been  a 

great  hunting-house,   and    poor,   patient 

mdoline  owed  her  sad  invalid  life  to  a 


n  kinds  of  domi 
limmoraUty  that  were  regarded 
with  a  leniency  which  is  remembered  in  ini 
year  of  grace  with  astonishment.    The  aboli 
tion  of  duelling  is  largely  accountable  for  this    >_i 
remarkable   change   of  social   senlimenl    and    hi 
manners.    So  long  as  every  father,  husband, 
brother,  was  free  to  avenge  with  Ihe  pistol    \^ 
the  wronjrs  done  him  by  libertinism,  society 
troubled  iiself  little  about  the  offences  of  lib- 


ling  ; 


Granting   what   (space   permitting)   we 

might  be  tempted  to  dispute,  thai,  in  reli- 
ance on  duelling,  Lord  Byron's  contempo- 
raries were  comparatively  tolerant  of 
domestic  immorality,  this  weakens  his 
case  instead  of  strengthening  il.  Why, 
the  uncharitable  may  ask,  did  this  lax 
generation  drive  him  from  England  and 
exclude  him  from  Westminster  Abbey  ?,  he  lost  thi 
People  may  reason  like  Mackintosh,  who,    proposed   to 

on    hearing   that    Madame  was   not 

received  in  the  Parisian  society  of  l8oa, 
exclaimed :  "  I  wonder  what  her  offence 
could  be."    There  is  a  fatality  about  this 


of  the  men  appeared  at  breakfast 
in  pink.  Mollie  thought  her  cousin  far 
the  best-!ookingamong  them,  even  though 
he  did  not  go  in  for  that  becoming  color. 
Lady  Jane  offered  Meta  a  mount,  but 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  look  of  delight  in 
her  eyes.  Sir  Tom  took  it  upon  himself  at 

"She  does  not  ride  to  hounds  now. 
Aunt  Jane,"  he  said.  "I  think  it  is  not 
realty  safe  for  women,  and  they  are  always 
awfully  in  the  way." 

"Tom  has  never  got  over  the  fact  that 

season,  the  day  he 

1  very  muddy  lane. 

ungenerous  —  not  that  I  complain," 

she  said,  laughing  and  following  her  aunt 

up-stairs  to  dress  for  the  meet.     "When 

one  has  such  aa  eaotroous  family  as  I 
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have,  ooe  must  not  risk  one's  precious 
life." 

**Good  child  1"  said  Aunt  Jennie  ap- 
provingly. 

"  I  wish  Tom  would  have  let  you,  only 
for  once,"  said  Mollie.  **Aunt  Jennie 
won*t  let  me  ride  without  a  chaperon.'' 

*'  Little  girls  must  do  as  they  are  told," 
said  Meta. 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear?" 

"  A  gown,  a  shawl,  and  a  bonnet." 

"What  gown,  what  shawl,  what  bon- 
net?" 

**  You  shall  see." 

Lady  Grey  was  quite  satisfied  when 
Mollie  made  her  appearance  in  a  very 
pretty  costume. 

"Tailor-made,  that's  right,"  she  said 
approvingly,  adding  quickly:  "How  do  I 
look  ? " 

"  Delicious ! " 

"  So  Tom  says  when  I  wear  all  this  fur. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  Mollie.  Ah!  you  must 
wear  that  on  the  i8th." 

"  1  can't  indeed,"  said  Mollie.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  waste  my  very  best  on 
Charles;  he  never  knows  what  we  have 
got  on  our  backs." 

"  How  odd  1  and  yet  to  judge  by  the 
trouble  Mr.  Poole  must  have  taken  with 
the  exquisite  fit  of  his  garments  to-day,  1 
should  have  thought  he  had  a  good  eye." 

"  I  was  alluding  to  our  brother  Charles, 
Mettie,  you  know  perfectly  well.  I  shall 
be  in  the  home  of  our  forefathers.  Oh, 
dear  !  how  stuffy  it  will  be." 

"It  is  stuffy,^'  said  Meta.  "I  don't 
know  why,  but  the  moral  atmosphere  is 
stuffy.  Charles  himself  is  stuffy,  and  as 
for  the  children,  they  are  the  stuffiest  of 
all." 

"And  yet  to  think  how  mamma  is  pin- 
ing to  get  rid  of  me,  and  go  and  live  there, 
and  take  charge  of  Charles  and  his  be- 
reaved ones." 

"  Mollie,"  said  Meta  in  a  whisper, 
"some  bereavements  are  blessings  in  dis- 
guise." 

"I  used  to  think  so,"  said  Mollie 
mournfully.  "  But  I  don't  now,  when  I 
see  how  mamma  longs  to  shunt  me  on  to  a 
siding !  I  believe  she  would  be  glad  to 
marry  me  to  —  to  —  whom  shall  I  say  ?  " 

"  Stephen." 

"Meta,  I  hate  you!" 

'*Make  haste,  girls!"  cried  a  voice 
from  below.   "  The  ponies  hate  standing." 

And  they  ran  down-stairs. 

The  gentlemen  came  home  late ;  they 
had  had  a  good  day,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  warmth  and  ease  of  the 
smoking-room. 


Meta,  Mollie  and  the  other  ladies  sat  is 
Gwendoline's  boudoir,  where  sonae  took 
novels,  and  some  fell  asleep. 

"  Mollie,"  said  Lady  Grey  presently, 
"are  you  in  a  good  humor? ". 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Mollie. 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  can  fetch  me  the  third  volume  ol 
this  book;  it  is  in  the  drawing-room,  o& 
the  green  table  by  the  fire." 

"It  is  not  much  use,"  said  Mollie. 
"The  dressing-bell  will  ring  in  half  a 
quarter  of  a  second." 

"  You  lazy  child,  when  you  know  I  need 
not  begin  to  dress  for  ten  minutes  after 
the  bell.  My  heroine  is  insensible  in  the 
arms  of  her  father,  with  a  slow  stream  of 
blood  oozing  rapidly  from  her  parted  lips ; 
my  hero  has  gone  ofiE  with  homicidal  in- 
tentions ;  the  bad  woman  reigns  supreme* 
and  in  short,  Mollie,  if  you  won't  go,  I 
must,  and  that  last,  decency  forbids." 

For  Lady  Grey  had  her  hair  down,  and 
her  little  white  fur  slippers  on,  without 
stockings. 

"After  that,"  said  Mollie, '« I  dare  not 
refuse,"  and  she  rose  slowly  out  of  her 
very  snug  low  chair,  and  went  down-stairs. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty,  the  fire 
burning  low.  Mollie  could  not  find  the 
third  volume  of  her  sister's  book  ;  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  on  the  green  table  by  the 
fire,  nor  on  the  red  table,  nor  anywhere 
else  in  the  room.  Mollie  wandered  on, 
looking  for  it  among  all  the  scattered 
Mudie  books  in  vain.  Suddenly  she  be- 
thought her  of  continuing  her  search  in 
the  library.  She  crossed  the  morning- 
room,  and  opened  one  of  the  big  library 
doors. 

It  was  dark,  no  light  whatever  except 
from  the  fire,  which,  though  a  large  one, 
was  black  and  fitful. 

Mollie  made  her  way  up  to  it,  and  was 
just  taking  a  cedar  match  from  the  chim* 
neypiece  with  which  to  light  a  candle* 
when  she  suddenly  perceived  that  she  was 
not  alone  in  the  room. 

Deep  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire  sat.  or 
rather  lay.  Captain  Houghton  enjoying  a 
well-earned  doze.  Mollie  was  about  to  re- 
tire very  softly  —  but  it  was  too  late  —  he 
opened  his  eyes.  A  piece  of  coal  fell  in 
with  a  little  crash,  and  in  the  brilliant 
blaze  that  burst  out  in  consequence,  Mol* 
lie  stood  revealed.  He  jumped  to  bis 
feet. 

"  1  came  for  a  book,"  said  she  demnre- 
ly.  "  1  am  so  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
you." 

"You  are  not  going  away  again  this 
very  moment,  1  hope,"  he  said  fffitrfafr 
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iDgly.  He  took  hold  of  one  of  her  hands 
as  if  to  urge  his  request. 

**  How  very  cold  your  poor  little  hands 
are ! "  forgetting  to  give  it  up  again. 
**  Here,  positively  you  must  warm  them 
before  you  go.  Nobody  ever  comes  in 
here  before  dinner,  we  shall  be  quite 
snu^." 

He  drew  forward  the  big  chair  in  which 
he  had  been  so  comfortable,  gave  her  a 
hand-screen  to  shade  her  face  from  the 
fire,  and  fetched  a  little  cane  chair  for 
himself. 

"  You  know,  Mollie,"  he  went  on,  in 
rather  an  aggrieved  voice,  **  since  the  peo- 
ple came  I  have  seen  next  to  nothing  of 
you.     It  is  unbearable." 

**  It  was  quite  time  that  you  should  have 
a  little  variety,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"  We  have  had  nobody  but  each  other  to 
amuse  ourselves  with,  forever  so  long." 

**  1  am.sorry  you  were  tired  of  it." 

**  I  was  not  in  the  least  tired  of  it,"  she 
answered. 

"  Oh ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

**  I  must  go  up-stairs,"  said  Mollie, 
quite  aware  that  he  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing that  did  not  come  easily. 

"  No,  no,  please  don't.  Surely  you  need 
not  always  run  away  whenever  1  get  you 
to  myself." 

**  Be  quick  then,"  said  Mollie  frivo- 
lously, to  hide  that  her  heart  was  beating 
so  fast. 

**  Mollie,  did  any  one  ever  ask  you  to 
marry  them?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  Of 
course,  dozens  have." 

**  No,  only  two,  indeed,  Charlie." 

"Were  they  rich?" 

**  One  was,  very." 

"Why  did  you  not  have  him?  Don't 
you  know  that  money  is  the  magnum 
bonum  of  life?" 

"  Is  it  ?     I  dare  say.     I  never  tried." 

**  There  is  nothing  so  desirable,"  he 
said  hastily.  "  I  should  have  married 
that  rich  man  if  1  had  been  you." 

"  But  mercifully,  all  things  considered, 
I  am  myself  and  not  you.  I  really  must 
go,  they  will  be  wondering  what  I  am 
doing." 

**  No,  no,  don't  go.  I  do  so  want  to 
speak  to  you.  Mollie,  are  you  fond  of 
money  ?  " 

"  I  am  fond  of  the  things  money  buys," 
answered  she,  laughing.  "  I  like  nice, 
pretty,  comfortable  things — I  like  nice 
gowns  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  one 
can  do  a  great  deal  nowadays  with  very 


little  money,  for  the  big  shops  are  all  in 
a  chronic  state  of  selling  off " 

**Oh,  Mollie,"  in  a  tone  of  despair. 
"You  would  never  do  for  a  poor  man's 
wife." 

"  I  cannot  cook,  and  I  cannot  scrub, 
but  I  am  clean  and  tidy,  and  I  dare  say  I 
could  make  him  comfortable  enough  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  public-house,"  she 
said  solemnly. 

"  You  always  turn  everything  into  fun ! 
and  as  for  me,  I  never  was  further  from 
fun  in  all  my  life  —  I  don't  mean  that  sort 
of  poor." 

"  You  mean  genteel  poverty,"  said  Mol- 
lie, laughing  a  little  wildly.  "  In  novels 
it  is  always  said  to  be  the  worse  of  the 
two,  but  I  never  can  see  it  —  instead  of 
being  ashamed  of  making  the  pudding 
myself,  I  should  glory  in  it,  if  I  did  it  well. 
But  unluckily,  all  those  I  ever  made  col- 
lapsed at  the  critical  moment.  I  make 
tofifee  splendidly  1 " 

"  Don't  laugh  at  roe,  Mollie ;  if  you  only 
knew  how  unhappy  I  am." 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  Charlie  ?  "  and  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  her  large  blue  eyes 
suddenly  grown  soft  and  tender.  "  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me?  I  am  sorry.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

He  went  down  on  one  knee  before  her, 
taking  her  two  hands  in  his. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  could  not  do  for 
me?  My  darling,  my  own  darling,  if 
only " 

The  door  burst  open,  and  a  housemaid 
came  in  with  a  rush.  There  was  a  terri- 
fied exclamation  of "  Lor  I  " 

But  Captain  Houghton  and  Mollie  were 
far  apart.  The  housemaid  thought  that 
she  could  not  believe  the  sight  her  own 
eyes  had  beheld,  when  she  heard  the  per- 
fectly calm  voice  in  which  Captain  Hough- 
ton said,  — 

"  I  believe  this  was  the  book  for  which 
you  came  in  search.  Miss  Houghton." 

Mollie's  answer  as  she  took  it  was, — 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  and  she  sailed 
away  up-stairs  to  dress,  with  dignity. 

Gwendoline's  boudoir  was  deserted  by 
all  but  its  mistress,  who  exclaimed, — 

"  My  dear  child,  how  late  you  will  be  ! 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?  Dinner  will 
ring  in  two  minutes." 

"  I  have  brought  Meta's  book,"  said 
Mollie,  throwing  it  down  by  her  cousin, 
and  darting  away.  "  Oh,  defend  me  from 
being  late ! " 

"  Meta's  book  indeed  1 "  said  Gwendo- 
line, taking  up  the  volume  with  a  smile. 
"  I  did  not  know  that  Meta  was  reading 
Gary's  Dante's  *  Inferno' ! " 
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The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Meta 
received  a  letter  from  Lady  Mary  an- 
nouncing the  dismal  fact  that  all  **dear 
Charleses"  poor  children  bad  got  the 
measles.  She  handed  the  letter  to  Mollie 
in  silence,  who  bit  her  lips  and  grew  very 
rosy,  her  heart  dying  within  her. 

Marchlands  unavailable,  where  could 
she  go  on  the  seventeenth,  which  day  was 
approaching  with  giant  strides  ? 

**  Mettie,"  she  said,  putting  her  arm 
round  her  sister's  waist,  and  drawing  her 
into  the  morning-room  after  breakfast,  **  I 
don't  believe  one  catches  measles  after 
one  is  grown  up ;  do  you  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  it  advisable  to  try,  my 
dear,  especially  as  you  have  never  had 
them  before ;  mamma  would  not  hear  of 
it." 

**Then  I  suppose  she  will  come  back 
to  London  for  me." 

**And  leave  Charles's  bereaved  dar- 
lings !  Mollie,  what  an  inhuman  sugges- 
tion ! " 

**  But  I  am  a  bereaved  darling  too." 

**  I  dare  say ;  but  you  are  one  to  six, 
and  you  are  in  the  most  robust  health." 

**  But  seriously,  Mettie,"  lowering  her 
voice,  and  looking  up  piteously  at  her 
sister,  "  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  You 
know  I  can't  stay  here." 

'*  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  Poll ! 
Pray  what  is  to  prevent  you  from  staying 
here  ?     I  am  going  to  stay." 

**Oh,  Mettie,  how  horrid  of  you!  I 
thought  you  would  be  sure  to  go,  and  let 
roe  go  with  you  to  the  Moat." 

**  Nothing  I  should  have  liked  better, 
but  you  see,  dear,  1  have  promised  to 
stay,  and  one  can't  do  a  rude  thing." 

"  Not  even  for  once,  Mettie  ?  " 

**  No ;  life  would  not  be  long  enough  to 
atone." 

**  Do  you  know  Aggie's  plans  ? " 

«*  They  are  engaged  for  the  hunt-ball  at 
Woodlands  on  the  nineteenth  —  constitu- 
ents, you  know." 

**What  is  to  become  of  me?"  said 
Mollie,  with  a  sigh  that  touched  her  sis- 
ter. 

**  Aunt  Jennie,"  she  said,  seeing  her 
aunt  pass  through  the  open  door,  **  here 
is  a  poor  little  mortal  who  wants  a  little 
comforting." 

**  What  is  the  matter.  Princess  Golden- 
locks?"  said  Lady  Jane  coming  in,  and 
fondly  kissing  the  sweet  little  wistful  face 
turned  up  to  hers. 

"  Charles's  horrid  children  have  got  the 
measles  "  —  in  a  very  dolorous  voice. 


'<  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  I  dare  sav  they  wilt 
have  them  ver^  favorably,  aoa  it  will  be 
an  excellent  tbmg  over." 

/*  But  you  see,  auntie,"  went  on  Mollie* 
busily  fastening  and  unfastening  the  tiny 
pearl  horseshoe  brooch  at  Lsuiy  Jaoe^ 
throat,  '*  1  can't  go  to  Marchlands  because 
I  have  not  had  it.  Don't  you  think  ijt 
would  be  a  good  thing  over  with  roe  too  ?  ** 
she  said  suddenly  brightening  up,  but  her 
face  fell  at  the  emphatic  answer,  — 

"Certainly  not  —  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Besides,  what  is  it  all  about?  The  chil- 
dren will  be  quite  well,  and  running  about, 
long  before  you  leave  me.  Now  I  have 
got  you,  I  don't  mean  you  to  leave  roe  in 
a  hurry,  my  pet." 

"  I  don't  want  to  leave  you,  auntie,  only 
you  see  —  you  see  —  I  must  go  before  the 
eighteenth,"  and  Mollie's  voice  was  tear- 
ful. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Aunt  Jennie  severely, 
though  she  gave  an  odd  little  significant 
look  at  Lady  Grey  over  Mollie's  head. 
"  My  dear  child,  we  must  not  have  any  of 
that  nonsense.  You  know  your  cousin  is 
a  most  especial  pet  of  mine  —  he  is  a 
good,  honorable,  upright  young  fellow, 
very  handsome  too.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  you  are  to  be  pitied." 

"  But,  dear  auntie,  it  is  so  wicked  to  ran 
counter  to  Uncle  George's  wishes  —  that 
hospital " 

"  Mollie,"  said  her  aunt  gravely,  '*  don't 
be  a  hypocrite ;  you  must  look  the  thing 
fairly  in  the  face.  It  would  be  almost 
dishonest  if,  for  a  mere  caprice  on  yonr 
part,  you  deprived  a  man,  in  evefy  way  a 
noble  fellow,  of  the  fortune  actually  meant 
for  him." 

"  Don't  you  see  it,  Mollie  ?  "  said  Lady 
Grey,  kissing  her  warmly. 

Lady  Jane  went  on  :  "  You  are  not  old 
enough,  my  dear,  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  wealth,  especially  to  a  man.  To  your* 
self  it  wo.uld  probably  not  signify  so 
much,  as  I  dare  say  you  would  some  time 
or  other  marry  some  one;  but  to  your 
cousin  it  is  life  or  death  —  his  whole  fu- 
ture lies  in  your  hands,  whether  he  is  to 
remain  all  his  life  a  poor  soldier  (probably 
be  killed  in  the  next  Indian  campaign^ or 
be  a  really  happy,  rich  man  enabled  to 
make  full  use  of  the  very  considerable 
talents  he  possesses.  I  am  as  fond  of  him 
as  if  he  were  my  own  son,  and  I  hope, 
Mollie,  that  you  are  not  going  to  disap- 
point me  so  bitterly." 

"But,  auntie,"  said  poor  Mollie  very 
eagerly,  **  it  would  be  a  cruel  kindnesSp 
indeecf,  to  marry  a  man  whom  one  hat* 
cd." 
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*'  How  can  yoa  hate  him  ?  You  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him.  You  may 
very  quickly  learn  to  feel  quite  differently 
about  him  ;  he  is  charming,  and  you,  silly 
little  MoUie,  what  do  you  know  about 
love  ?  "  Poor  Mollie,  what  would  she  not 
have  given  to  prevent  the  color  rushing 
into  her  cheeks  as  it  did,  so  painfully  that 
it  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes. 

**But,  auntie,"  she  said,  bending  her 
head  very  low  indeed,  **  I  might  know 
some  day,  and  i  am  only  just  eighteen, 
and  I  don't,  don't,  don't  want  to  marry  any 
one  at  all." 

*Mt  is  all  self,  self,  and  nothing  else," 
said  Lady  Jane,  and  turning  away,  she 
spoke  to  Meta  over  Mollie's  head, — 

**You  know,  Meta,"  she  said,  "how 
four  cousin  has  been  like  my  own  child. 
When  he  was  quite  a  boy,  he  always 
spent  his  holidays  here  ;  he  was  the  finest, 
most  generous-hearted  little  fellow  in  the 
world.  You  know  how  be  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Afghan  war,  of  course? 
All  his  life  he  has  been  told  to  look  upon 
himself  as  Uncle  George's  heir,  but  in 
spite  of  that,  he  behaved  as  not  another 
man  in  ten  thousand  would  have  done, 
working  hard,  never  calculating  on  it  for 
one  moment — though, \poor  fellow,  I 
know  he  had  built  castles  in  the  air,  for 
he  used  to  confide  them  to  me,  and  they 
were  always  such  good  ones:  he  meant 
to  be  such  a  useful,  active  man,  full  of 
good  schemes." 

"  What  made  Uncle  George  alter  his 
will  ?  "  said  Meta  quickly. 

**  Don't  you  know  ?  He  did  it  after 
your  mother  and  MoUie  stayed  with  him 
last  year,  just  before  she  came  out." 

^  The  time  when  be  gave  her  the  pearl 
necklace  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  her, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing all  things,"  fondly  patting  Mollie's 
golden  head.  "  And  he  took  the  foolish 
notion  into  his  head  to  marry  his  two 
favorites,  and  ensure  both  their  future 
fortunes.  He  little  knew  I  "  she  said  with 
a  sigh. 

**  1  wish  we  had  never  gone  there," 
said  Mollie  dolefully. 

**  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  had 
not,"  said  Lady  Jane  fervently.  "Then 
my  poor  boy  would  have  had  his  own." 

**Come  along.  Polyanthus!  you  are 
wanted,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
coming  in. 

Mollie,  terrified  lest  her  tearful  eyes 
should  be  seen,  dashed  past  him  up-stairs. 

"Hullo!"  he  said  with  astonishment, 
looking;  from  bis  wife  to  her  aunt. 


**  Yes,"  said  Mefa,  answering  his  look. 
"  We  have  been  pitching  into  Mollie." 

"  Don't  bully  her  too  much,  poor  little 
girl,"  he  said,  being  very  soft-hearted  on 
the  subject  of  bis  young  sister-in-law. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
laughing;  "  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  it  all  right  in  the  end." 

Tom  walked  away  with  a  "  Humph  ! " 

Mollie  did  not  come  down  again  all  the 
rest  of  the  morning.  She  spent  it  walk- 
ing up  and  down  her  room  in  a  fever  of 
misery. 

Lady  Jane  and  Meta,  both  knowing  that 
all  must  and  would  come  right  in  the  end, 
had  not  at  all  realized  the  extent  of  their 
poor  little  victim's  present  sufiFering, 
which  was  really  considerable. 

Charlie's  words,  Charlie's  touch  as  he 
held  her  hands,  the  look  of  his  loving, 
earnest  eyes,  all  were  present  with  her ; 
and  now  that  the  struggle  between  her 
heart  and  obedience  had  begun,  she  found 
out  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  whole 
wide  world  to  compare  to  Charlie.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  " 

She  paced  up  and  down,  she  prayed  to 
be  guided  aright,  the  cried  so  bitterly, 
and  struggled  so  much  against  her  feel« 
ings,  that  when  luncheon-time  came,  and 
Lauly  Grey  came  up  to  look  for  her,  she 
pronounced  her  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and 
pleading  the  excuse  of  a  headache,  sent 
up  her  luncheon  to  Gwendoline's  boudoir, 
from  whence  it  was  taken  away  untasted. 

All  the  afternoon,  carefully  following 
out  a  little  prograinme  arranged  between 
Meta  and  Lady  Jane,  Mollie  was  left 
alone.  She  bad  worn  herself  out  with 
crying,  and  felt  weak  for  want  of  the 
luncheon,  and  altogether  very  low  and 
miserable. 

Just  before  tea  Gwendoline  was  carried 
up-stairs  to  her  boudoir.  As  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone  with  her  cousin,  Mol- 
lie ran  to  her  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
lap. 

"  I  have  made  ap  my  mind,  Gwendo," 
she  sobbed.  "  I  will  do  it.  I  won't  take 
away  his  horrid  money.  He  shall  have 
it.  I  will  marry  him,  and  always  hate  — 
hate  —  hate  him." 

A  sob  between  each  word. 

"My  darling,  my  dear,  good  child,  I 
am  so  pleased.  You  darling,  you  don't 
know  how  happy  you  will  be.  There  is 
nobody  so  charming  as  he  is,  Mollie,  so 
dry  your  eyes,  and  give  me  a  kiss.  She 
is  going  to  be  good,  mamma,"  as  Lady 

Jane  came  in.    "She  is  going  to  be  the 
appiest  little  wife  in  Christendom,  and 
the  is  quite  worn  out" 
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A  rep^ular  shower  of  kisses  and  petting 
followed.  Mollie,  who  thought  that  she 
must  be  very  ill,  so  new  to  her  were  the 
sensations  of  headache,  faintness,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  long  crying,  was  thank- 
ful to  be  petted  and  made  much  of,  and 
much  revived  by  tea,  and  also  by  the 
praises  and  commendations  she  received. 
She  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire  with  her 
feet  wrapped  up,  and  ate  more  toast  and 
bread  and  butter  than  she  could  have  be- 
lieved possible. 

"  Shall  you  feel  able  to  come  down  to 
dinner,  my  child?"  asked  Lady  Jane. 

Mollie  answered,  **0h  yes,"  with  a  lit- 
tle gasp.  She  wished  to  get  it  over  so 
much,  meeting  Charlie  again,  and  begin- 
ning her  new  r6le  in  his  presence.  She 
must  altogether  avoid  him,  be  unkind  to 
him  if  she  could,  anyhow  avoid  meeting 
those  looks  out  of  his  honest,  loving  eyes 
—  all  must  be  at  an  end.  "  He  will  never, 
never  call  me  his  darling  again,"  she 
thought,  and  at  that  thought  she  must 
have  cried  again,  had  not  the  dressing- 
bell  rung  sharply. 

Mollie  went  down  to  dinner  close  to  her 
sister,  hoping  to  slip  unperceived  into  the 
room,  but  fate  was  not  so  kind. 

Captain  Houghton  was  anxiously  look- 
ing out  for  her,  and  he  advanced  very 
eagerly. 

'*  I  do  so  hope  that  your  head  is  bet- 
ter," he  said.  "  Was  it  very  bad,  Mollie  ? 
I  am  afraid  it  must  have  been." 

"  Not  very,  thank  you,"  answered  Mol- 
lie, and  she  wondered  whether  the  odd, 
set  little  answer  was  in  her  own  voice  or 
not  —  she  saw  Charlie  give  a  little  start, 
and  then  she  deliberately  turned  away 
from  him,  and  began  talking  to  some  one 
else. 

**  Come  alongf  Mollie,  I  &m  to  take  you 
in,"  said  Tom  Grey,  coming  for  her.  He 
patted  the  little  hand  on  his  arm  very 
kindly  as  they  crossed  the  hall,  and  said 
in  a  whisper, — 

"Meta  has  been  telling  me  that  —  " 

*•  Oh,  please  Tom,"  cried  Mollie,  in  an 
agony,  quite  breathless  with  horror.  Tom 
only  laughed,  and  turned  the  subject. 

After  dinner  Mollie  seated  herself 
quite  out  of  reach  among  the  ladies,  and 
once  when  Captain  Houghton  managed 
to  come  up  to  her  she  opened  a  book  on 
the  table,  so  that  he  turned  and  went 
away  abruptly. 

"There,  my  task  is  almost  done,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  her  eyes  followed  his 
retreat  quite  awav  along  the  big  rooms 
towards  the  billiard  room.  "And  my 
heart  is  quite  broken." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Captain  Houghton  could  not  at  all 
understand  what  had  happened  to  cause 
this  estrangement  between  himself  and 
his  lovely  little  cousin.  The  next  day  he 
several  times  sought  her  out,  only  to  be- 
come more  certain  that  she  deliberately 
avoided  him.  He  racked  his  brains  to 
make  out  in  what  way  he  could  have  of- 
fended her,  and  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  words,  almost  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  love  that  evening  in 
the  library,  had  displeased  her,  and  that 
she  was  taking  this  method  of  showing 
him  that  she  did  not  care  for  him. 

"She  need  fear  no  persecution  from 
me,"  he  said  to  himself  hotly,  and  deter- 
mined to  give  up  all  attempt  at  explana- 
tion. But  one  day,  as  he  stood  rather 
moodily  looking  out  of  the  window,  bored 
by  everything,  by  the  plans  for  the  day, 
by  the  nne  weather,  by  life  in  general,  he 
happened  to  turn  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mollie's  face.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low 
stool  by  Gwendoline's  sofa  with  some 
work  in  her  hands;  all  the  other  ladies 
were  busily  talking,  but  Mollie*s  needle 
was  not  drawn  through,  and  her  eyes  were 
turned  on  the  window  where  he  stood 
half  hidden  by  the  curtain. 

Those  blue  eyes  looked  larger  than 
they  used  to  do,  they  were  shining  with  a 
sad,  wistful,  deprecating  look  in  them; 
she  looked  so  white,  and  young,  and  for- 
lorn, that  a  great  pang  shot  through  Char^ 
lie's  heart. 

"  Mv  darling,  my  darling,*'  he  said  to 
himself,  and  could  not  repress  a  little  for^ 
ward  movement.  Mollie  saw,  and  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  resumed  her 
work. 

Captain  Houghton  determined  that,  do 
what  she  might,  she  should  not  escape  an 
explanation.  He  would  make  her  listen 
to  him  for  once. 

The  next  day  was  the  sixteenth.  Only 
one  more  day,  it  was  now  or  never. 

But  the  opportunity  did  not  present 
itself,  or  rather  was  so  carefully  evaded 
by  Mollie  that  it  could  not  be  grasped. 

At  bed-time.  Captain  Houghton  lit  Mol- 
lie's  candle;  this  she  could  liot  avoid,  nor 
could  she  help  putting  her  cold  little  band 
into  his,  to  sav  good-night. 

He  held  it  fast,  saying  in  a  low  voice: 

"  Mollie,  I  am  going  away  to-morroir« 
and  I  must,  and  wiU,  see  you  alone  first" 

She  would  not  look  up;  she  felt,  thou^ 
she  did  not  see,  the  passionate  pleading 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  she  panted. 
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"Very  well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  as 
vou  wish,'*  he  said  sadly,  dropping  her 
hand,  and  turning  away. 

Poor  little  MoHie !  Could  she  let  him 
go  like  this?  She  followed  him  with  a 
little  quick  run,  and  took  hold  of  his  coat- 
sleeve. 

**  Charlie,"  she  said,  then  stopped. 

"Well?  "still  icily  cold. 

"It  would  be  of  no  use.  I  would  come. 
Oh  !  don't  you  believe  me?  But  it  would 
be  of  no  use." 

All  the  ladies  had  gone  up-stairs;  the 
men  had  dispersed  to  their  rooms  or  to 
smoke.  Nobody  was  on  the  staircase  but 
themselves. 

"  Oh,  Mollie,"  he  said  suddenly,  "what 
do  you  mean  ?  Am  I  to  go  away  then  with- 
out one  word?  without  one  good-bye?" 

Moliie  held  out  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't ! "  she  cried.  "  Please, 
I  —  I  can't  bear  it." 

Both  his  arms  were  round  her  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Mollie,  my  darling,  my  darling,"  he 
cried,  **  I  love  you,  my  darling.  Mollie, 
Mollie,  don't  turn  away  like  that;  you 
must  not,  you  shall  not.'' 

**  Charlie,  let  me  go  1  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  Say  you  love  me !  look  at  me,  my 
own  ;  let  me  see  your  sweet  eyes." 

"  I  can't  —  I  can't !  Don't  you  under- 
stand, Charlie?  I  am  going  to  marry  — 
to  marry  another  man." 

He  let  her  go  then,  he  started  back  and 
Mollie  fled  away  like  a  lapwing,  and  never 
•Stopped  or  drew  breath  till  she  reached 
her  own  room,  and  had  thrown  herself  on 
her  bed,  sobbing  as  if  her  very  heart 
would  break. 

That  evening  Lady  Jane  had  taken 
Aleta  into  her  own  dressing-room  before 
going  to  bed,  and  they  sat  together  before 
the  fire.  Lady  Jane  was  anxious  and 
rather  unhappy  about  her  plan. 

**  I  have  a  great  many  misgivings,  Me- 
ta,"  she  said,  "  and  I  want  you  to  be  hope- 
ful and  encourage  me.  I  had  a  long^alk 
with  Charlie  this  afternoon  when  we  were 
out,  and  he  told  me  that  no  power  on 
earth  should  induce  him  to  marry  her, 
'selling  himself  for  money,' as  he  called 
it.  Such  nonsense!  I  am  afraid  it  is  an 
awkward  business  just  now.  He  is  going 
away  to-morrow,  and  declares  that  he  will 
not  return,  and  will  take  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pains  to  avoid  Amelia  Houghton. 
I  did  not  think  such  haughty  determina- 
tion was  in  him.  Oh  Mettie,  do  you  think 
he  is  sufficiently  in  love  with  Mollie  to 
forgive  me  ?" 


"  I  do  indeed,"  said  Meta  hopefully. 
"  I  never  saw  any  man  more  so,  especially 
since  Mollie  has  been  treating  him  so 
badly.  Has  she  not  behaved  beautiful- 
ly ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  oh,  Meta,  I  am  terrified  to 
death.     I  hope  it  will  all  come  right." 

**  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the 
world,"  said  Lady  Grey.  "  And  the  mar- 
riage will  be  ali  the  happier  for  the  fact 
that  true  love  did  not  at  all  run  smoothly." 

Meta  went  away  to  bed,  and  Lady  Jane 
was  still  sitting  rather  sadly  before  the 
fire,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  quick, 
sharp  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  and  her  nephew 
came  into  the  room. 

Captain  Houghton  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  he  had  a  stern  frown  on  his 
brow,  his  lips  tightly  compressed. 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  not  gone  to  bed, 
Aunt  Jane,"  he  said:  "I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

**  My  dear  boy,  you  are  as  cold  as  ice. 
Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  nothing.  I.  wish  to  say  good- 
bye. I  am  going  up  to  London  by  the 
eight  o'clock  train  to-morrow,  but  1  will 
come  back  the  day  after,  on  the  eighteenth, 
and  I  will  marry  the  woman  after  all." 

"  Oh,  Charlie  I  " 

•«  Yes,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  like  money.  Send  the 
dog-cart  to  meet  the  five  o'clock  train, 
please ;  good-nigh t." 

He  did  not  kiss  her,  or  do  anything  but 
walk  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  he  had 
entered  it,  and  Lady  Jane  sat  thunder- 
struck. 

**  He  must  have  had  some  scene  with 
my  poor  little  Mollie,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Before  finally  going  to  bed,  she  went 
very  softly  to  Mollie's  room  and  went  in. 

The  curtains  and  shutters  were  open, 
and  the  moonlight  streaming  in.  Mollie 
lay  fast  asleep  in  its  rays  with  one  arnr 
thrown  over  her  head  like  a  tired  child. 
There  were  tears  on  her  cheeks,  and  a 
little  catch  in  her  breathing  now  and  then, 
which  showed  that  she  had  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep.  She  looked  so  very  pretty, 
so  young  and  sweet,  that  Aunt  Jennie 
could  not  help  crying  a  little  as  she  bent 
over  and  prayed  that  God  would  bless 
her. 

.  The  next  morning  Lady  Jane  came  to 
Mollie's  room.  "  Charlie  Houghton  has 
gone  away,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  studied 
indifference.  "  He  went  by  the  eight 
o'clock  train  up  to  London.  He  always 
was  uncertain  in  his  movements  —  here 
to-day,  gone  to-morrow.    By-the-bye,  Mol* 
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uncl£  George's  will. 


lie,  did  he  think  you  were  going  to- 
day ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Mollie  very  low.  "  I 
always  said  I  was." 

"  Come  down  to  breakfast,  dear.  This 
mornin<;  1  am  going  to  send  you  out  rid- 
ing with  Tom;  it  will  bring  back  some 
color  into  those  white  cheeks  of  yours." 

The  ride  did  MoIIie  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Tom  was  so  kind  to  her  and  con- 
siderate—  all  subjects  bearing  on  the 
awful  morrow  were  carefully  and  success- 
fully avoided.  The  afternoon  brought  an 
amusing  letter  from  Woodlands,  where 
Aggie  had  enjoyed  herself  much^and  also 
a  few  lines  from  Lady  Mary,  giving  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  children,  who 
were  taking  to  their  beds  at  slow  intervals 
one  after  the  other,  promising  to  prolong 
the  quarantine  most  unnecessarily. 

So  the  weary  day  ended  and  the  eigh- 
teenth dawned  at  last. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

It  rained  the  whole  day,  one  unceasing, 
uncompromising  downpour. 

The  ladies  spent  the  morning  in  Gwen- 
doline's room;  the  men  were  all  out  with 
the  hounds.  The  hours  rolled  slowly  on 
to  most  of  them,  to  Mollie  they  seemed 
to  go  with  preternatural  rapidity.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eves  were  bril- 
liant. Nobody  spoke  to  her  about  the 
dreaded  arrival,  but  at  luncheon  she  heard 
her  aunt's  order:  — 

**  The  dog-cart  to  meet  Captain  Hough- 
ton by  the  five-five  train." 

Her  heart  died  within  her.  She  had 
been  right  then :  Stephen,  also,  was  a  cap- 
tain ;  the  very  familiarity  of  the  name  gave 
her  a  fresh  pang. 

After  luncheon  Meta,  seeing  how  fever- 
ish the  poor  child  looked,  invited  her  to 
put  on  an  ulster  and  accompany  her  for  a 
walk  in  defiance  of  the  rain. 
'  Mollie  was  delighted.  It  was  wet, 
muddy,  and  splashy,  but  the  sisters  en- 
joyed it,  and  came  home  looking  all  the 
better  for  it. 

Five  o^clock  struck;  tea  was  brought 
into  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Jane,  who, 
for  a  wonder,  had  no  letters  to  write,  had 
arrayed  herself  in  the  delicious  folds  of 
crimson  plush,  and  had  ordered,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  fare,  scones  and  tea- 
cakes.  It  all  looked  extremely  comfort- 
able. 

She  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of  the 
servants.  Mollie  distinctly  heard  the 
words :  — 

**  Wlien  Captain  Houghton  comes,  show 
him  into  the  library." 


Her  heart  beat  fast,  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  swallow  a  mouthful.  Meta 
charitably  drew  forward  her  own  chair,  so 
as  to  throw  Mollie  and  her  pale  little  face 
quite  into  the  shade,  and  she  talked  and 
laughed  and  made  fun  with  a  vivacity  that 
was  somewhat  forced. 

**  Captain  Houghton  has  arrived,  mv 
lady,  and  is  in  the  library,"  was  announced. 

"  He  is  \ery  punctual,"  said  Lady  Jane 
rising,  with  an  anxious  smile,  and  sne  left 
the  room. 

Meta  kept  up  the  conversation  bravely, 
though  she  felt  that  her  poor  little  sister^ 
sitting  down  by  her,  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  then 
Lady  Jane  came  back  ;  her  face  was  quite 
radiant  now,  and  she  telegraphed  some* 
thing  to  Meta  which  no  one  else  saw. 
Aunt  Jennie  called  Mollie,  who  jumped 
up  with  a  great  start,  and  raised  her  woe- 
begone little  face  questionin^ly.  Aunt 
Jennie  looked  at  her  smiling,  with  a  heart- 
less want  of  compassion. 

**Come  with  me,  darling,  if  you  have 
finished  your  tea,"  she  said. 

There  was  no  escape.  Mollie  rose  and 
did  as  she  was  told.  Lady  Jane  led  her 
away  to  the  library  door. 

**  Your  cousin  is  anxious  to  see  yooi 
my  child,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  auntie,  you  will  come  too  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  don't  be  silly,  Mollie.  Go  in 
dearest,  indeed  trust  me,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of." 

And  Lady  Jane  opened  the  library  door, 
and  left  Mollie  on  the  threshold,  going, 
away  quite  quickly  herself. 

Mollie  went  forward ;  her  heart  beat  so 
fast  that  she  felt  quite  suffocated;  sho 
hardly  knew  how  she  managed  to  get  all 
the  length  of  that  long,  dark  room,  for 
there  was  only  a  green-shaded  reading* 
lamp  close  to  the  fire. 

Her  terror  made  her  almost  blind,  sho 
could  only  see  a  tall,  dark  figure  coming 
towards  her,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
meet  it,  gasping,  — 

"  How  do  you  do?" 

The  little  hand  was  not  released,  but 
was  held  tighter  and  tighter. 

"  Mollie,"  said  a  voice,  oh, 
ly  familiar ! 

"  Mollie,"  once  again. 

Then  she  was  gathered  into  Charlie's 
arms,  and  his  words  came  fast  on  her 
ears,  — 

**  Mollie,  my  darling,  my  own,  It  is  all 
right !  Aunt  Jennie  has  told  me  all  about 
it.  You  are  Amelia,  and  I  am  Stephen; 
my  darling,  my  beloved,  don't  you  tee  ?** 


how  strange- 
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But  MoIIie  neither  saw  nor  understood 
anything,  only  that  she  was  sobbing  on 
his  breast,  and  that  he  said  that  it  was 
all  right.  The  reaction  had  been  too 
strong. 

"  Well,  Mollie,"  said  Aunt  Jennie  when 
she  came  back  half  an  hour  later,  "  have 
you  forgiven  me  ?  " 

MoIlie  could  only  kiss   her  again  and 


again. 


**  I  don't  see  how  it  ever  could  have 
been  managed  otherwise,"  she  said  in  a 
sort  of  odd,  apologetic  tone  to  her  nephew. 
**  You  see  you  were  both  so  extraordina- 
rily wrong-headed  and  perverse,  and  hated 
each  other  with  such  a  deadly  hatred." 

The  glance  that  passed  between  Charlie 
and  Mollie  was  good  to  see,  and  MoIlie 
immediately  hid  her  face  again  on  her 
aunt's  shoulder. 

"  And  how  about  the  philanthropic  in- 
tentions, Mollie  ? "  asked  Tom,  when  he 
was  told  all  about  it. 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Mollie  indignantly. 

"Oh,  Mollie,  Mollie!  You  were  so 
anxious  to  fulfil  the  real  intention  of  Un- 
cle Georse's  will !" 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
CLASSIC  CONCEPTIONS  OF    HEAVEN  AND 

HELL. 

The  literary  idler  has  almost  endless 
resources  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  so  varied  are  the 
lines  of  thought  they  open,  so  full  of  sug- 
gestion are  they  to  the  speculative  mind. 
Besides  those  privileged  with  the  posses- 
sion of  scholarship,  there  are  in  these 
days  vast  numbers  of  readers  who  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  either  by  means  of 
translations  alone,  or  by  such  knowledge 
of  the  classic  languages  as  they  have  been 
industrious  enough  to  obtain  in  moments 
of  leisure.  Alike  the  lover  of  literature 
and  the  student  of  antique  manners  and 
habits  of  thought  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
almost  any  amount  of  time  thus  expended. 
If  they  possess  enough  Latin  and  Greek 
to  read  such  authors  as  Xenophon,  Eurip- 
ides,, Ovid,  and  Lucan,  in  the  original, 
their  enjoyment  and  powers  of  apprecia- 
tion will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Interesting  as  are  the  pictures  of  life 
and  society  portrayed  for  us  by  such 
writers  as  these,  perhaps  a  deeper  interest 
still  attaches  itself  to  all  they  give  us  in 
the  shape  of  intellectual  delineation,  the 
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presentment  of  the  Greek  and  Koman, 
not  considered  as  a  citizen  and  man  of 
action  but  as  a  being  largely  endowed 
with  thought  and  aspiration.  A  clear  por* 
trait  of  the  Attic  or  Roman  citizen  is  sec- 
ond only  in  interest  to  that  introspective 
portraiture  which  shows  us  how  he  stood 
with  regard  to  the  gravest  problems  which 
can  occupy  the  human  mind.  Where  did 
he  seek  consolation  for  the  ills  inflicted  by 
death  ?  Had  he  any  looking  forward  be- 
yond the  grave?  What  notions,  if  any, 
did  he  entertain  of  a  life  hereafter,  and  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
—  in  other  words,  of  heaven  and  hell? 

Scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  both 
poets  and  prose-writers,  from  the  dawn  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  until  its  close, 
are  to  be  found  countless  passages  on  this 
subject,  all  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 
and  some  of  great  poetic  beauty.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  little  paper  has  been  to  collect 
the  most  striking,  giving  in  each  case 
translations  only  of  the  original,  mostly 
by  accepted  writers.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted a  critical  analysis  of  this  phase  of 
thought,  nor  a  historical  survey  of  the  the- 
ories to  which  it  gave  rise,  in  the  minds 
of  the  cultured  Greek  and  Roman.  The 
reader  having  the  citations  before  him 
must  read  between  the  lines,  and  even  if 
disinclined  to  follow  this  interesting  in- 
quiry any  further  will  hardly  feel  that  he 
has  wasted  his  time.  This  much  can  be 
vouched  for  a  paper  which  is  merely  a  leaf 
taken  from  an  author's  commonplace 
book,  and  has  no  higher  pretentions. 

We  will  begin  our  survey  with  the 
Hades  of  Homer,  so  gloomily  depicted  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scent of  JEntSLS  into  the  under-world, 
given  by  Virgil  (Book  vi.),  noticed  later  on. 
To  Homer,  the  real  man  was  the  body, 
given  to  dogs  and  vultures,  not  the 
shadowy  ctAjAov  which  remained  after 
death.  His  inhabitants  of  Hades  are 
empty  shades,  mindless,  bloodless,  almost 
voiceless,  whom  potions  of  blood  alone 
can  restore  to  transient  and  partial  vital- 
ity. Thus  the  mother  of  Tiresias,  the 
seer,  does  not  recognize  her  son,  nor  can 
Tiresias  prophesy,  till  they  have  drunk 
blood.  *    Well  might  Achilles  declare  that 


*  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
spirits  in  the  Odyssey,  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrativo 
of  some  magical  doings  in  Satire  VIII.,  Horace.  The 
notion  seems  common  to  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of 
blood  for  foodj  *'  For  the  blood  is  the  life."  ;*Thd 
dead,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  **seera  all  alive  ia 
the  human  Hades  of  Homer,  yet  cannot  well  speak, 
prophesy  or  know  the  livinxt  except  they  drink  blood, 
which  is  the  life  of  man."    (Urn  Burial.) 
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he  would  rather  serve  the  poorest  culii- 
v.itor  oF  Ihe  soil  as  h  day-laborer  than  rule 
such  dominions  as  these  !  Odysseus  beini; 
then  the  guest  of  Orce,  was  thus  guidird 
by  her  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
"Seeic  no  ^uide,  only  raise  Ihe  mast  of' 
thy  ship  and  spread  the  white  sails,  and 
sit  in  peace.  So  shall  the  north  wind 
bear  Ihee  to  the  place  on  the  ocean's  | 
shore  where  are  Ihe  groves  of  Persephone,  ', 
and  tall  poplars  and  willows.  There  thou 
must  anchor  thy  ship,  and  after  that  thou 
must  KO  alone.  Having  followed  these 
instructions  and  made  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices to  Pluto,  Odysseus  finds  himself  on 
the  threshold  of  these  dread  regions, 
where  a  strange  and  awful 


Her 


eoldn; 


Not  to  thee,  oh  I  godlike  Menetaus,  is  des- 
tined Ihe  suKering  of  death  and  doom  in 
horseJabounding  Aigos,  but  the  gods  »hall 
lead  thee  fo  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  the 
Elysian  Fields,  where  the  dark  hero  Rhada- 
mnnthus  dwells,  and  men  live  without  care  in 
total  hiiss.  Never  is  seen  there  snow,  nor 
winter  storm,  nor  riln-tempeiits  but  ever  wafts 
softly  the  li^ht-brealhlng  west  wind,  which 
ocean  sends  for  the  refreshment  of  mankind. 

Doubtless  the  laureate  had  this  pas- 
sage in  his  mind  when  he  makes  Kinf; 
Arthur  thus  describe  the  island  valley  of 

Where  falls  not  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  any  anow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,    happy,    fair    with    orchaid 


youths  and  hi 
children  and  babes,  all  huddled  together 
in  crowds,  the  phantoms  of  their  former 
selves.  First  of  all  his  friend  Elpenor  ap- 
proaches him,  to  whom  he  puts  the  query, 
how  arrived  he  thither?  Then  Elpenor  ■ 
answered  him,  telling  how  he  had  died.  | 
and  said  :  "  Now,  as  thou  will  go  back,  I 
know,  to  the  island  of  Circe, suH'erme  not  ^ 
to  remain  unburied;  but  make  above  me  ^ 
a  mound  of  earth,  for  men  and  after-time  i 
to  see,  and  put  upon  it  my  oar  with  which  i 
I  was  wont  to  row  whilst  yet  )  lived."  | 
These  things  Odysseus  promised  to  do ; 
afterwards  came  the  spirit  of  Tiresias. 
who  having  drunk  blood  was  enabled  to 
prophesy,  and  foretold  Odysseus  alt  that 
should  befall  him  on  reaching  his  home. 
Next  he  met  his  mother,  ivho,  immedi- 
ately after  drinking  a  potion  of  blood, 
recognized  her  son.  Much  conversation 
ensued  between  them,  and  he  obtained 


with  longing;  eyi 
is  life."  Soon  he  met  Agamemnon,  who 
told  how  itigislhus  with  Clytemnestra  his 
wicked  B-ife  had  slain  him  in  his  palace 
immediately  after  arriving  from  Troy. 
Fain  would  the  king  have  obtained  tidings  I 
of  his  son  Orestes,  but  Odysseus  had  i 
none  to  give  him.  Then  came  the  spirit  i 
of  Achilles,  and  to  him  Odysseus  was 
enabled  to  give  consolation,  telling  him 
how  bravely  and  wisely  his  son  Neoptole- 
mus  had  borne  himself  in  Troy:  al.to  he 
saw  the  spirit  oi  Ajax's  son,  Telamon, 
but  Ajax  refused  to  speak  to  him  on  ac- ' 
count  of  his  wrath  concerning  the  arms  : 
of  Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey  oc- 
curs a  description  of  the  Elysium  Ules, 
promised  to  Meoelausi  — 


And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  tea. 

Between  the  description  in  the  Odyssey 
and  Virgil's  celebrated  picture  of  Hades, 
occurs  a  vast  interval,  rich  in  intellectual 
creativeness.  We  tind  countless  varia- 
tions on  the  twin  theme.  Heaven  and 
Hell,  Elysium  and  Hades,  and  from  these 
we  will  select  a  few  of  the  most  strikinfr. 

Hesiod  thus  sings  of  some  vague  Te> 
glon  destined  to  receive  the  souls  of  just 
men  made  perfect  in  his  "Works  and 
Days."  We  give  a  very  fair,  old-fash- 
ioned translation ;  — 

These  on  earth's  atmost  range  the  god*  as- 
signed 
A  life,  a  seat,  distinct  from  human  kind  ; 
lleaide  the  deepening  whirlpools  of  the  main. 
In  the  blest  isles  where  Saturn  has  his  reign. 

Apart  from   heaTen's    immortals,  calm  tbty 

A  rest  unsullied  by  the  clouds  of  care. 

And    yearly    thrice   with    sweet    luzuriiiKa 


In  another  passage  he  thus  prefigures 
■darksome  Tartarus,"  the  abode  m  tbc 

vicked :  — 


eied  o 

Bjt  him  the  wbiils  of  vexing  hurricanes 
Toss  to  am)  irn.     E'en  by  Immortals  loathed 
This  prodigy  of  horrors.  .  .  . 

Sons  of  gloomy  nigfat 
There  hold  their  habitation,  death  and  ilecpk 
Dread  deities,  nor  ihem  the  shining  sun 
E'er   wl[h   his  beam   contemplates,  wbeo   be 

Thee. 


The  passage  is  too  long  to  give  entire. 
Gloom  is  here  piled  oa  glooiB,  hoiror  oa 
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horror,  recalling  the  fifth  canto  of  Dante's 
**  Inferno,"  and  the  second  book  of  **  Par- 
adise Lost."  Whilst  the  Heaven  as  well 
as  the  Hell,  Elysium  and  Tartarus,  of 
these  ancient  writers,  were  terrestrial, 
their  local  habitation  varied  not  a  little. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  Greek  poet's  faith  in  the 
immortality  of  "just  men  made  perfect  " 
than  the  following  fragment  from  an  un- 
known writer,  translated  by  Dean  Mil- 
man  :  — 

To  them  the  sun  in  radiant  might, 
Lights  up  the  subterranean  night. 
In  meads  empurpled  o'er  with  roses. 

They  take  their  calm  suburban  ease. 
While  over  them  the  fragrant  shade  reposes. 

Where  golden  fruits  weigh  down  the  loaded 
trees, 
Some  in  the  chariot's  rapid  flight, 
Some  with  the  dice  indulge  in  the  harp's  soft 

delight 
And  still  luxuriant  all  around, 

The  universal  plenty  blooms, 
And  over  all  the  holy  ground 

Float  evermore  the  incense-fumes ; 
Where  from  the  altars  of  the  gods  arise 
The  far-seen  fires  of  constant  sacrifice. 

Sentiments  as  poetic  as  these  abound 
in  Greek  lyric  poetry,  but  it  is  rare  to  find 
them  so  exquisitely  rendered  into  En- 
glish. In  the  same  volume  are  some 
deeply  interesting  fragments  from  Emped- 
okles  bearing  on  this  subject.  He  thus 
describes  the  fate  of  the  wicked :  — 

These  to  the  sea  the  indignant  heavens  shall 

cast. 
The  seas  to  earth  repel  and  earth  in  haste. 
Back  to  the  unwearied  sun  and  rolling  heaven, 
By  each  received,  from  each  in  hatred  driven. 

Whilst  the  happy  lot  assigned  to  the 
blessed  is  thus  depicted  :  — 

But  bards  and  seers  and  leeches  first  and  best. 
Here  in  their  fellow-mortals'  reverence  blest, 
To.  them  at  once  expand  the  high  abodes, 
Heaven   owns  and  welcomes   the   ascending 

gods, 
There  at  the  immortal  banquets  still  to  be. 
From  human  grief  and  fate  forever  free. 

Pindar,  in  his  second  Olympic  ode,  de- 
scribes the  Elysian  and  Tartarean  abodes 
in  language  which  recalls  the  Hebrew 
writer:  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  li^ht  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  The  way  of  the 
wicked  is  as  darkness/*  Pindar  follows 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  of  a  stage  of  pur- 
gatories through  which  they  must  pass 
before  reaching  the  islands  of  the  blest : 


In  the  sad  regions  of  infernal  night. 
The  fierce,  impracticable,  churlish  mind 
Avenging  gods  and  penal  woes  shall  find. 

Whilst  — 

They  whose  spirit  thrice  refined 

Each  arduous  contest  could  endure, 
And  keep  the  firm  and  perfect  mind 

From  all  contagion  pure. 
Along  the  stated  path  of  yore, 
To  Saturn's  royal  courts  above. 

Have  trod  the  heavenly  way. 
Where  round  the  islands  of  the  blest 

The  ocean  breezes  play. 
There  golden  flowerets  ever  blow, 

Some  springing  from  earth's  verdant  breast, 
These  on  the  lonely  branches  glow, 
While  those  are  nurtured  by  the  waves  below. 
From  them  the  injnates  of  the  seats  divine. 
Around  their  hands  and  hair  the  woven  gar- 
lands twine. 

The  Latin  poets,  in  no  less  poetic  lan- 
guage, have  contrasted  the  joys  of  Ely- 
sium with  the  pains  of  Tartarus.  Tibullus 
tells  how  Cytherea  leads  the  way  to  the 
Elysian  Fields  where  music  and  dance 
prevail,  and  how  the  wicked  lie  in  perpet- 
ual darkness,  girt  round  by  inky  streams, 
tormented  by  snake-headed  Tisiphone  and 
her  impious  rabble.  Propertius  catego- 
rizes the  penalties  endured  by  the  wicked 
in  the  under-world ;  how  some  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  thirst,  with  water 
aggravating  their  sufferings  on  every  side, 
some  are  crushed  by  rocks,  some  are  tor- 
tured on  wheels.  Juvenal  also  prefigures 
a  condition  of  retributive  punishment  for 
unjust  men  after  death.  But  the  noblest 
sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  Lucan,  who 
first  describes  the  belief  in  a  future  state 
as  imparted  to  the  Gauls  by  their  teach- 
ers, the  Druids:  — 

And  only  gods  and  heavenly  powers  ye  know, 
Or  only  know  you  nothing ;  for  ye  hold 
That  souls  pass  not  the  silent  Erebos, 
Or  Pluto's  bloodless  kingdom,  but  elsewhere 
Resume  a  body,  so,  (if  truth  you  sing). 
Death    brings    long    life.      Doubtless    these 

northern  men. 
Whom  Death,  the  greatest  of  all  fears  affright 

not. 
Are  blest  by  such  sweet  error,  this  makes  them 
Run  on  the  sword's  point,  desire  to  die. 
And  shame  to  spare  life,  which  being  lost  is 

won. 
(Pharsalia,  Book  II.,  Marlowe's  translation.) 

In  the  ninth  book  he  follows  the  soul 
of  Pompey  to  its  new  abode  in  a  strain  of 
sublime  poetry.  We  give  Rowe's  version 
as  the  best  obtainable :  — 

Nor  in  the  dying  embers  of  its  pile 

Slept  the  great  soul  upon  the  banks  of  Nile ; 
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Nor  longer  by  the  earthly  parts  restrained, 
Amid  its  wretched  rcliques  was  detained  ; 
But  active  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Shot  from  the  mouldering  heap,  and  upwards 

urged  its  way, 
Far  in  those  azure  regions  of  the  air. 
Which  border  on  the  rolling  starry  sphere, 
Beyond  our  orb,  and  nearer  to  that  height 
Where  Cinthia  drives  around  her  silvery  light 
Thrice  happy  seats  the  demigods  possess, 
Refined  by  virtue,  and  prepared  for  bliss ; 
Of  life  unblamed,  a  pure  and  pious  race. 
Worthy  that  lower  heaven  and  stars  to  grace, 
Divine  and  equal  to  the  glorious  place, 
These   P«)mpey*s  soul  adorned  with  heavenly 

light. 
Soon  shone  among  the  rest,  and  as  the  rest 

was  bright. 
Now  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  filled, 
The  stars  and  moving  planets  he  beheld  ; 
Then,  looking  down  on  the  sun's  feeble  ray, 
Surveyed  our  dusky,  faint,  imperfect  day, 
And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay. 
But  when  he  saw  how  on  the  shore  forlorn. 
His  headless  trunk  was  cast  for  public  scorn; 
When  he  beheld  how  envious  Fortune  still 
Took  pains  to  use  a  headless  carcass  ill. 
He  smiled  at  the  vain  malice  of  the  foe, 
And  pitied  impotent  mankind  below. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  no  ter- 
restrial paradise,  but  a  Platonic  concep- 
tion of  some  midway  place  of  happiness 
between  the  moon  and  the  earth.  Pom- 
pey,  looking  down  on  the  stars  and  our 
sun,  whose  light  distance  has  dimmed, 
recalls  Rossetti's  Blessed  Damosel,  and 
how,  as  she  leaned  and  looked  out  from 
the  **  rampart  of  God*s  house  "  — 

The  sun  was  gone  now ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather, 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf ;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

The  same  notions  borrowed  from  the 
Platonic  philosophy  are  very  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  Cicero  in  the  first  and  second 
book  of  the  "Tusculan  Disputations." 
Tacitus  also  closes  the  life  of  Agricola 
with  a  fine  passage  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
righteous  soul.  It  is,  however,  not  with 
this  question  we  are  here  dealing,  but 
with  the  supposed  habitat,  the  condition, 
the  fate,  of  the  soul  when  it  quits  the 
body. 

Two  famous  allegories,  one  in  the 
Greek,  the  other  in  the  Latin  language 
remain  to  us,  illustrative  of  this  subject: 
Plato's  fable  of  Er  in  the  "  Republic," 
and  Scipio\s  dream  in  Cicero's  **  De  Re- 
publica."  As  both  are  literary  master- 
pieces, and  give  highly  poetic  conceptions 


of  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  will  describe 
them  in  detail:  — 

Such,  then,  savs  Socrates  [Plato's  "Repob- 
lie,"  translated  oy  Davies  and  Vaughan],  will 
be  the  prizes,  the  rewards,  and  the  ^ifts  which 
are  bestowed  on  the  just  man,  in  his  lifetime, 
by  gods  and  by  men,  in  addition  to  those  good 
things  which  justice  of  itself  placed  in  his  pos- 
session. These,  however,  are  nothing  in  num- 
ber or  in  magnitude  compared  with  the  lot  that 
awaits  the  just  and  the  unjust  after  death.  .  •  . 
Well,  I  will  .tell  you  a  tale ;  not  like  that  of 
Odysseus  to  Alcinous  (/>.,  a  long  story),  but  of 
what  once  happened  to  a  brave  man,  Er,  the 
son  of  Armenius,  a  native  of  Pamphylia,  who, 
according  to  story,  was  killed  in  battle. 

He  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  after 
being  interred  for  several  days,  he  came 
to  life  again,  and  then  described  what  had 
happened  to  him  in  the  other  world.  After 
the  soul  had  quitted  the  body,  it  travelled 
with  many  others  to  a  place  where  pre- 
sided judges,  who  immediately  condemned 
the  just  to  take  the  upward  path  to  heaven, 
the  unjust  to  take  the  downward  road  to 
hell.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  veritable 
Judgment  Day.  The  souls  arrived  fresh 
from  earth,  and  bearing  signs  of  travel 
and  fatigue,  now  encountered  the  soult 
dwelling  in  heaven,  who  were  bright  and 
pure  to  look  upon  ;  — 

Greetings  passed  between  all  who  were  known 
to  one  another ;  and  those  who  had  descended 
from  heaven  were  questioned  about  heaven  bjr 
those  who  had  risen  out  of  the  earth ;  while 
the  latter  were  questioned  by  the  former  about 
earth.  Those  who  were  come  from  earth  told 
their  tale  with  lamentations  and  tears,  as  they 
bethought  them  of  all  the  dreadful  things  that 
they  had  seen  and  suffered  in  their  subterra- 
nean journey,  which  they  said  had  lasted  a 
thousand  years ;  whilst  those  who  came  from 
heaven  described  enjoyments  and  sights  of 
marvellous  beauty. 

Many  of  the  souls  told  their  stories  to 
Er,  some  being  full  of  horror,  others  of 
joy.  For  their  crimes  the  wrong-doers 
were  accorded  tenfold  punishment ;  thus 
the  murderer,  the  despoiler  of  cities,  the 
betrayer,  was  made  to  suffer  tea  times  the 
evil  he  had  inflicted  on  others.  The  just 
and  the  charitable,  on  the  same  principlCi 
received  ten  times  the  sum  of  good  for 
every  virtuous  action.  The  cries  of  the 
wicked  enduring  punishment  were  terrible 
to  the  righteous  souls  within  hearing; 
contrast  with  this  sentiment  the  horrible 
notion  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  Christian's  Hell  and  its 
torments  regaling  the  faithful  I  Glady 
therefore,  to  (juit  this  border-land,  the 
;  spirits  of  the  just,  after  eight  days,  set 
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oat  for  their  abodes  of  light  and  happi- 
ness. Here  follows  an  elaborate  and 
fanciful  cosmical  description,  which  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  phenomena  of 
astronomy  as  then  observed.  The  souls 
reach  at  last  the  seats  of  the  Fates,  who 
clothed  in  white,  with  garlands  on  their 
heads,  chant  to  the  music  of  the  sirens. 
It  is  now  the  business  of  the  daughters 
of  Necessity  to  offer  these  disembodied 
spirits  of  good  men  a  variety  of  lots  and 
plans  of  life  to  choose  from.  An  inter- 
preter casts  them  before  the  crowd,  thus 
saying :  — 

Thus  saith  the  maiden,  Lachesis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Necessity.  Ye  short-lived  souls,  a  new 
generation  of  men  shall  here  begin  the  cycle  of 
its  mortal  existence.  Your  destiny  shall  not 
be  allotted  to  you,  but  you  shall  choose  it  for 
yourselves.  Virtue  owns  no  master;  he  who 
nonors  her  shall  have  more  of  her ;  he  who 
slights  her,  less.  The  responsibility  lies  with 
the  chooser.     Heaven  is  guiltless. 

The  lots  embraced  every  kind  of  ex- 
istence, despotisms,  sovereignties,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  endowments ;  here 
beauty,  there  strength ;  on  one  side  distinc- 
tion and  wealth,  on  the  other  obscurity 
and  poverty.  Lives  of  women,  celebrated 
and  uncelebrated,  were  thrown  among  the 
rest,  for  any  to  take  up  who  felt  inclined. 
Here  is  introduced  a  fine  passage  on  the 
necessity  of  learning  thus  to  choose  good 
from  evil :  — 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  [says  Socrates  to 
his  hearer]  diligently  to  investigate  and  study, 
to  the  neglect  of  every  other  subject,  that  sci- 
ence which  may  haply  enable  a  man  to  learn 
and  discover,  that  will  render  him  so  instructed 
as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  a  good 
and  an  evil  life,  and  according  to  his  means  to 
choose  always  and  everywhere  that  better  life 
...  so  with  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul  to  choose  between  the  good  and  the 
evil  life,  giving  the  name  of  evil  to  the  life 
which  will  draw  the  soul  into  becoming  more 
unjust,  and  the  name  of  good  to  the  life  which 
will  lead  it  to  become  more  just,  and  bidding 
farewell  to  every  other  consideration. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  choos- 
ing, "a  wonderful  sight,  a  sight  at  once 
melancholy  and  ludicrous  and  strange.'* 
For  the  most  part  the  choice  was  guided 
by  former  experience  of  life.  Orpheus 
chose  the  life  of  a  swan,  one  soul  selected 
the  life  of  a  lion.  Agamemnon  chose  to 
be  an  eagle.  The  soul  of  Atalanta  could 
not  resist  the  lot  of  an  athlete,  seeing  the 
great  honors  attached  to  it.  Epeus,  son  of 
Panopeus,  assumed  the  nature  of  a  skilled 
workwoman.  Thersites,  the  buffoon,  put 
on  the  exterior  of  an  ape.     Odysseus  se- 


lected a  quiet,  retired  life,  being  weary  of 
stir  and  adventure.  The  last  lot  being  as- 
signed, all  the  souls  traversed  the  plain  of 
Forgetfulness  and  reached  the  river  of 
Indifference,  of  which  having  drunk,  they 
forget  everything.  Er,  who  has  not  tasted 
these  waters,  wakes  up  to  find  himself  on 
bis  funeral  pyre. 

All  should  read  this  fable,  which  is 
truly  poetic  and  full  of  sublime  thoughts. 
The  closing  sentence  lingers  on  our  mem- 
ory like  a  strain  of  solemn  music :  — 

And  thus,  Glaucon,  thy  tale  was  preserved 
and  did  not  perish  ;  and  it  may  also  preserve 
us,  if  we  will  listen  to  its  warnings  ;  in  which 
case  we  shall  pass  prosperously  across  the 
river  of  Lethe  and  not  defile  our  souls.  In- 
deed, if  we  follow  thy  advice,  believing  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  to  possess  the  power 
of  entertaining  all  evil,  as  well  as  all  good,  we 
shall  ever  hold  fast  the  upward  road  and  de- 
votedly cultivate  justice  combined  with  wis- 
dom ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  loved  by  one 
another  and  the  gods,  not  only  during  our  stay 
on  earth,  but  also,  when  like  conquerors  in  the 
games  collecting  the  presents  of  their  admir- 
ers, we  receive  the  prizes  of  virtue. 

In  the  "  Phaedon  "  is  a  description  of  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed,  **  a  pure  earth  sit- 
uated in  the  heavens,"  and  clothed  with 
Oriental  splendor  and  richness.  It  reads, 
indeed,  like  a  page  from  the  **  Arabian 
Nights."  The  colors  there  are  much 
purer  and  livelier  than  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  gold  outshines  gold, 
white  surpasses  the  whiteness  of  snow,  the 
trees  and  flowers  produce  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones,  to  which  our  emeralds,  jas- 
per, and  sapphires  bear  but  feeble  resem- 
blance. The  air  is  singularly  transparent 
and  pure.  The  seasons  are  conducive  to 
long  life  and  freedom  from  disease.  The 
happy  tenants  of  this  world  behold  the 
undimmed  brightness  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  **and  all  the  other  branches  of  their 
felicity  are  in  proportion  to  these." 

Scipio's  dream,  contained  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Cicero's  "  De  Republica,"  is  a  fa- 
mous passage  which  formed  the  text  of  a 
commentary  by  the  learned  Macrobius. 
This  writer  lived  in  the  age  of  Honorius, 
and  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  presumably 
a  pagan.  His  dissertation  "Commenta- 
rius  ex  Cicerone  in  Somnium  Scipionis" 
was  much  studied  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Dantesque  grandeur  of  the 
thoughts  and  stateliness  of  the  language 
may  well  account  for  the  fame  of  Scipio's 
vision  :  — 

When  I  had  arrived  in  Africa  [Scipio  saj^s], 
as  military  tribune  of  the  fourth  legion,  under 
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the  Consul  Lucius  Manlius,  nothing  was  more 
delightful  to  me  than  having  an  interview  with 
Massinissa,  a  prince  who  for  good  reasons  was 
most  friendly  to  our  family.  On  my  arrival 
tlie  old  man  shed  tears  as  he  embraced  me. 
Soon  after  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
said,  **  I  thank  thee,  O  most  glorious  sun,  and 
ye,  the  other  inhabitants  of  heaven,  that  be- 
fore 1  depart  from  this  hfe  I  see  in  my  king- 
dom and  under  this  roof  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  by  whose  very  name  I  am  refreshed  ; 
for  never  does  the  memory  of  that  greatest  and 
most  invincible  of  men,  his  ancestor,  vanish 
from  my  mind."  After  this,  I  informed  myself 
from  him  about  his  kingdom,  and  he  from  me 
about  our  government,  and  that  day  was  con- 
sumed in  much  conversation  on  l)oth  sides. 

Afterwards,  having  been  entertained  with 
royal  magnificence,  we  prolonged  our  conver- 
sation to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  while  the 
old  man  talked  of  nothing  but  Africanus,  and 
remembered  not  only  all  his  actions  but  his 
sayings.  Then,  when  we  departed  to  bed, 
owing  to  my  journey  and  my  sitting  up  to  a 
late  hour,  a  sleep  sounder  than  ordinary  came 
over  me.  In  this  (I  suppose  that  the  subjects 
on  which  we  had  been  talking,  for  it  commonly 
happens  that  our  thoughts  and  actions  beget 
something  analogous  in  our  sleep,  just  as  En- 
nius  writes  about  Homer,  of  whom  assuredly 
he  was  accustomed  most  frequently  to  think 
and  talk  when  awake)  Africanus  presented 
himself  to  me,  in  tliat  form  which  was  more 
known  from  his  statue  than  his  own  person. 
No  sooner  did  I  know  him  than  I  shuddered. 
"Draw  near,"  said  he,  "with  confidence,  lay 
aside  your  dread,  and  commit  what  I  say  to 
memory." 

Then,  predicting  the  military  glory 
about  to  be  earned  by  his  listener,  and 
urging  on  him  to  exercise,  on  behalf  of 
his  country,  all  his  spirit,  genius,  and  wis- 
dom, he  proceeds  to  describe  the  blissful 
portion  awaiting  the  just  after  death  :  — 

**  I*ut  that  you  may  be  more  earnest  in  the 
defence  of  your  country,  know  from  me  that 
a  certain  place  in  heaven  is  assigned  to  all  who 
have  i>reserved  or  assisted  or  improved  their 
countrv,  where  they  are  to  enjoy  an  endless 
duration  of  happiness.  For  there  is  nothing 
which  takes  place  on  earth  more  acceptable  to 
that  Supreme  Deity  who  governs  all  the  world, 
than  those  councils  and  assemblies  of  men 
boimd  togelher^by  laws  which  are  termed 
.States  ;  the  governors  and  preservers  of  these 
go  from  hence,  and  hither  do  they  return." 
Here,  frightened  as  I  was,  not  so  much  from 
the  dread  of  death  as  of  the  treachery  of  my 
friends,  I  nevertheless  asked  him  whether  my 
father  Paulus  and  others,  whom  we  thought  to 
be  dead,  were  yet  alive.^  "To  be  sure  they 
are  alive,"  replied  Africanus,  "  for  they  have 
escaped  frf»m  the  fetters  of  the  body  as  from 
a  prison  ;  that  which  is  called  your  life  is  really 
death.  Hut  bchohl  your  father  Paulus  ap- 
proaching you."    No  sooner  did  I  see  him, 


than  I  poured  forth  a  flood  of  tears ;  but  be« 
embracing  and  kissing  me,  forbade  me  to 
weep.  And  when  having  suppressed  my  tears, 
I  began  to  speak,  "  Why,"  said  I,  "oh !  most 
sacred  and  excellent  father,  since  this  is  life, 
as  I  hear  Africanus  affirm,  why  do  I  tarry  on 
earth,  and  not  come  to  you  ?  "  "  And  so,  my 
son,"  he  replied,  "  unless  that  God  whose  tem- 
ple is  all  this  which  you  behold,  .shall  free  you 
from  this  imprisonment  in  the  body,  you  can 
have  no  admission  to  this  place,  for  men  have 
been  created  under  the  condition  that  they 
should  keep  that  glo]>e  which  you  see  in  the 
middle  of  the  temple,  and  which  is  called  the 
earth.  And  a  vSoul  has  been  supplied  to  you 
from  those  eternal  fires  which  you  call  constel- 
lations and  stars,  and  which,  being  globular 
and  round,  are  animated  with  divine  spirit, 
and  complete  their  cycl«iB  and  revolutions  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Therefore  you,  my  Pub- 
lius, and  all  good  men,  must  preserve  your 
souls  in  the  keeping  of  your  bodies ;  nor  are 
you,  without  the  order  of  that  Being  who  be- 
stowed them  on  you,  to  depart  earthly  life,  lest 
you  seem  to  desert  the  duty  of  a  man  which 
has  been  assigned  you  by  God.  Therefore, 
Scipio,  like  your  grandfather  Er,  and  me  who 
l)egot  3'ou,  cultivate  justice  and  piety,  which, 
while  it  should  be  great  towards  your  parents 
and  relations,  should  be  greatest  towards  your 
country.  Such  a  life  is  the  path  to  heaven  and 
the  assembly  of  those  who  have  lived  before, 
and  who,  having  been  released  from  their 
bodies,  inhabit  that  place  which  thou  seest." 
Now  the  place  my  father  sp>oke  of  was  a  radi- 
ant circle  of  dazzling  brightness  amidst  the 
flaming  bodies,  which  you,  as  ve  have  learned 
from  the  Greeks,  term  the  Milky  Way,  from 
which  position  all  objects,  as  I  surveyed  them, 
are  marvellous  and  glorious. 

Here  follows  a  mystical  description  of 
the  terrestrial  circles  and  spheres  below 
the  moon :  — 

WMiich,  while  I  was  too  eagerly  gazing  on, 
Africanus  said  —  **  How  long  will  your  atten* 
tion  be  fixed  on  the  earth  ?  Do  you  not  sec 
into  what  temple  you  have  entered  ?  All  things 
are  connected  by  nine  circles  or  spheres,  one 
of  which,  the  outermost,  is  heaven,  and  com- 
prehends all  the  rest,  inhabited  by  the  all-pow- 
erful God,  who  iM^unds  and  controls  the  rest, 
and  in  this  sphere  reside  the  original  princi- 
ples of  those  endless  revolutions  which  the 
planets  perform.  Of  these,  that  planet  which 
on  earth  you  call  Saturn,  occupies  one  sphere. 
That  shining  body  which  you  next  see  is  called 
Jupiter  ;  next  the  lucid  one  called  Mars.  The 
sun  holds  the  next  place  under  the  middle 
region  ;  he  is  the  chief,  the  leader  and  the 
director  of  the  other  luminaries ;  he  is  the 
soul  and  guide  of  the  world.  lie  is  followed 
bv  the  orbit  of  V'cnus,  and  that  of  Mercury, 
and  the  moon  rolls  in  the  lowest  sphere,  en- 
lightened by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  iSclow  this 
there  is  nothing  but  what  is  mortal  and  transi- 
tory, excepting  those  souls  which  are  given  to 
the  human  race  by  the  goodness  of  the  godii 
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Whatever  lies  above  the  moon  is  eternal. 
the  earth,  which  ii  the  ninth  sphere,  an 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  svstcr 
immovahie  and  below  ati  the  re^t."    'Aa  I 
gazing  in  amazement,  I  said,  "  From  wh 
ptrMreed  these  iounds,  so  slronji  and  yet  so    f."'^ 
sweet,  that   (ill   my  ears?"    "'ITie  melody,"    •"^] 
replied  he,  *•  which  jrou  hear,  and  which,  thouph  ■  '9     \ 
composed  in  unequal  time,  is  nevertheless  di-    "'"^'^ 
vided  into  regular  harmony,  is  effected  by  the 
impulse  and  motion  of  the  spheres  themselves, 
which  by  a  happy  temper  o(  sharp  and  grave 
notes,    regularly   produces    various    harmonic 

e  Bee  IS." 

Here  follows  a  curious  description  of 
the  music  o£  the  spheres  and  some  cos- 
mical  reflections  and  speculalions  Ino  lon^ 
to  repeat,  followed  by  a  comparison  of 
earthly  renown  with  the  iinmoriality 
awaiting  the  just:  — 

"  If,  ihereEore," continued  the  monitor, "you 
like  Id  return  to  this  place,  towaids  which  all 
the  a>^pir.ition9  of  great  and  goud  men  are 
lending,  what  must  be  the  value  of  that  human 
fame  that  endures  but  for  a  little  part  of  the 
year?  If  then  you  would  fain  direct  your  re- 
gards oil  high  and  aspire  to  this  mansion  and 
heavenlv  abude,  you  will  neither  devote  your- 
self to  the  manners  of  the  vulgar,  nor  will  you 
rest  your  hopes  a^d  your  interests  on  human 
reward.  .  .  .  Uo  not  consider  yourself,  but 
your  Iwdy  to  be  mortal.  For  yuu  arc  not  the 
being  which  this  corporal  figure  evinces,*  but 
the  mind  of  every  man  ia  the  man,  and  not  the 
form  which  may  be  delineated.  Know,  there- 
fore, that  you  are  divine,  since  it  is  divinily 

foresight ;  that  governs,  regulates,  and  moves 
that  body  over  which  it  has  been  appointed, 
just  as  ilie  Supreme  Deity  rules  this  world; 
and  in  like  manner  as  an  eternal  God  guides 
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Four  centuries  divltle  the  Greek  philos- 
opher from  the  Roman  orator,  yet  how 

little  ahead  of  Plalo  is  Cicero  in  the  fine 
morality  of  his  allegory  !  one  might  sup- 
pose Ihem  to  be  conlemporaries.  Virgil, 
the  inspirer  of  Dante,  in  bis  highly  imag- 
of  the  dwellings  of  the 
dead,  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  implicit 
belief  in  the  blessed  immortality  of  right* 
eousness,  a  happy  abiding-place  of  the 
just  man's  soul  beyond  the  grave. 

Let  lis  follow  .^neas  and  the  Sibyl  as 
they  "went  together  through  the  land  of 
shadows,  like  men  who  walk  through  a 
wood  in  a  doubtful  light,  when  the  mooa 
hath  risen,  but  there  are  clouds  over  Ihff 
sky."  Having  passed  the  gates  of  Hell, 
where  dwell  .'Sorrow  and  Remorse,  Fear, 
Death,  Toil,  Slutnber,  and  War,  they 
reach  the  infernal  river,  where  waits  the 
boatman  Charon,  and  ihiclc  as  auluma 
leaves,  or  as  swallows  preparing  for  de- 
parture, are  the  dead  wailing  to  be  ferried 
across.  Those  who  have  died  without 
burial  have  to  wait  a  hundred  years.  Mr. 
Church's  prose  translation  ("Stories  from 
Virgil")  gives  a  good  idea  of  this  epi- 
sode:— 
And  after  this  they  heard  a  great  wailing  of 


Infjn 


of  such  a 


away  liefoie  they  have  had  part  or  lot  in  life. 

And  near  to  them  were  such  as  have  died  of 
false  accusation  ;  yet  lack  Ihey  not  justice,  for 
Minos  (rielh  their  cause.  Anil  yet  beyun<l  they 
that,  being  guiltless,  have  laid  hands  on  them- 
selves. Fain  wouUI  they  now  endure  hard- 
ships, but  thev  may  not,  for  the  river  keeps 
them  as  in  a  prison. 

Nol  fat  from  thai  are  mourning  fields  where 
dwell  the  souls  of  those  who  have  died  of  love, 
as  Procris,  whom  Cephalui  slew  in  error,  and 
Laodamla,  who  died  in  grief  for  her  husband. 
And  among  these  was  Dido,  fresh  from  the 
wound  wherewith  she  slew  herself.  And  when 
/Eneas  Saw  her  darkly  through  the  shadows, 
even  as  one  who  sees,  or  thinketh  that  he  sees, 
the  new  moon  lately  risen,  he  wepi,  and  spake, 
and  would  fain  have  appeased  her  wrath. 
llut  she  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  her 
heart  was  hard  against  him,  even  as  a  rock. 
After  this  they  came  to  the  land  where  the 
heroes  dwell.  And  there  they  saw  Tydeus, 
who  died  before  Thebes,  and  Adrasius,  and 
also  many  men  of  Troy.  All  these  gathered 
nboat  him,  and  would  fain  know  wherefore  he 
had  come.  But  when  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon 
saw  his  shining  arms  through  the  darkness, 
they  fled  as  in  the  old  davs  they  hati  "   '  ■      ' 


and  s< 


)uld  hav 


;l,  but 


ce  ot  Ticiin^  "  Agiicola." 


1  of  the  dead. 
And  it  was  now  past  noonday,  and  the  two  had 
spent  in  talk  all  the  allotted  time.  Therefore 
the  Sibyl  spake:  "  Lo,  here  are  two  roads; 
(his  on  the  right  hand  Icadeth  to  the  palace  of 
Pluto  and  to  the  Elysian  plain,  and  that  on  the 
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left  to  Tartarus,  the  abode  of  the  wicked." 
And  as  yKneas  looked  round  he  saw  a  great 
building,  and  a  threefold  wall  about  it,  and 
round  the  wall  a  river  of  fire.  Great  gates 
were  there  and  a  tower  of  brass,  and  the  fury 
Tisi phone  sat  as  warder.  There  sits  Rhada- 
manthus  and  judges  the  dead.  And  those  that 
he  condemned  Tisiphone  taketh,  and  the  gate 
which  thou  seest  openeth  to  receive  them. 
And  within  is  a  great  pit,  and  the  depth  thereof 
is  as  the  height  of  heaven.  Herein  lie  the 
Titans,  the  sons  of  Earth,  whom  Jupiter  smote 
with  lire.  And  over  some  hangs  a  great  stone, 
ready  to  fall,  and  some  sit  at  the  banquet ;  but 
when  they  would  eat,  the  Fury  at  their  side 
forbids,  and  rises  and  shakes  her  torch  and 
thunders  in  their  ears. 

•  And  of  these  some  roll  a  great  stone  and 
cease  not,  and  some  are  bound  to  wheels,  and 
some  sit  forever  crying,  "  Learn  to  do  right- 
eousness and  to  fear  the  gods.'*  Then  they 
came  to  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous.  Here 
are  green  spaces  with  woods  about  them  ;  and 
the  light  of  heaven  is  fuller  and  brighter  than 
that  which  men  behold.  Another  sun  they 
have,  and  other  stars.  Some  of  them  contend 
together  in  wrestling  and  running;  and  some 
dance  in  measure,  singing  the  while  a  pleasant 
song  ;  and  Orpheus,  clad  in  a  long  robe,  makes 
music,  touching  the  lyre,  now  with  his  fingers, 
now  with  an  ivory  bow.  And  others  sat  and 
feasted,  sitting  on  the  grass  in  a  sweet-smelling 
grove  of  bay.  Here  were  men  who  had  died 
for  their  country,  and  holy  priests  and  poets 
who  had  uttered  nothing  base,  and  such  as  had 
found  out  witty  inventions,  and  had  done  good 
to  men.  All  these  had  snow-white  garlands 
on  their  heads.  Then  /Eneas  looked  and  be- 
held a  river,  and  a  great  company  of  souls 
thereby,  thick  as  the  bees  on  a  calm  summer 
day  in  a  garden  of  lilies;  and  when  he  would 
know  the  meaning  of  the  concourse,  Anchises 
said  :  "These  are  souls  which  have  yet  to  live 
again  in  a  mortal  body,  and  they  are  con- 
strained to  drmk  of  the  water  of  Forgetful- 
ness.  There  is  one  soul  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  stars  and  the  shining  orb  of  the  moon, 
and  the  great  sun  himself,  from  which  soul  also 
Cometh  the  life  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  of  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
and  this  soul  is  of  a  divine  nature ;  but  the 
mortal  body  maketh  it  slow  and  dull.  Hence 
come  fear  and  desire,  and  grief  and  joy,  so 
that,  l>eing  as  it  were  shut  in  a  prison,  the 
spirit  beholdeth  not  any  more  the  light  that  is 
without.  And  when  the  mortal  life  is  ended, 
ret  are  not  men  quit  of  all  the  evils  of  the 
)ody,  seeing  that  these  must  needs  Ix;  put 
away  in  many  marvellous  ways.  For  some  are 
hung  up  by  the  winds,  and  with  some  their 
wickedness  is  washed  by  water  or  burnt  out 
with  lire.  Uut  a  ghostly  pain  we  all  endure. 
Those  that  are  found  worthy  are  sent  into 
Elysium  and  the  plains  of  the  blest ;  and  when 
after  many  days  the  soul  is  wholly  pure,  it  is 
calK''d  to  the  river  of  Forgetfulness,  that  it  may 
drinV  thereof,  and  to  return  to  the  world  that 
is  ab\  ve. 


I 


From  Virgil  and  Cicero  we  now  leap  to 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
make  a  citation  from  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  classic  writers,  iClian,  a  native  of  Italy 
and  a  Roman  citizen.  .iCIian  yet  wrote 
and  sp>oke  Greek  as  well  as  a  native 
Athenian.  In  his  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion, called  "  Varia  Historia,"  occurs  the 
following  curious  fable  concerning  the 
fortunate  isles  (translated  by  a  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd):  — 

Theopompus  gives  an  account  of  a  certain 
conversation  of  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  Sile- 
nus.  This  Silenus  was  the  son  of  a  n3mnph  of 
inferior  nature  to  a  god,  but  superior  to  men 
as  being  immortal.  They  had  much  other  talk 
together,  and  Silenus  further  gave  this  account 
to  Midas.  He  said  that  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Libya  arc  islands  round  which  the  ocean  flows 
in  a  circle,  and  that  the  only  continent  is  one 
which  is  exterior  to  this  system  ;  he  said  that 
its  size  is  infinite,  that  besides  other  animals  it 
nourishes  men  who  are  double  the  size  of  those 
here,  and  whose  life  is  not  the  length  of  ours, 
but  double  also ;  that  there  is  in  it  many  vast 
cities,  and  varieties  of  modes  of  life,  and  that 
they  had  established  laws  quite  contrary  to 
those  accepted  by  us.  Two  of  the  cities  are 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  in  no  respect 
resemble  each  other ;  one  was  named  Pugna- 
cious, the  other  Pious.  The  Pious  people 
spend  their  lives  in  peace  and  in  abundant 
wealth,  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  earth  without 
ploughs  or  oxen,  and  have  no  need  to  till  or 
sow  the  ground.  They  live,  said  he,  in  good 
health,  perpetually  free  from  disease,  and  spend 
their  lives  in  pleasant  laughter  and  enjoyment, 
and  so  unequivocally  just  are  they  that  even 
the  gods  frequently  do  not  disdain  to  eo 
amongst  them.  But  those  who  abide  in  the 
city  Pugnacious  are  most  pugnacious,  and  are 
always  under  arms  and  at  war,  and  occupied 
in  subduing  their  neighbors,  and  this  single 
city  dominates  many  nations.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.  They 
die  from  time  to  time  of  disease ;  but  this  is 
rare,  for  the  most  part  ending  their  days  in 
war,  from  blows  of  stones  or  clubs,  as  they  are 
invulnerable  to  the  touch  of  iron.  They  have 
gold  in  abundance,  also  silver ;  and  gold  is  of 
less  account  with  them  than  iron  with  us^ 
Once  on  a  time,  said  he,  they  attempted  to  pass 
over  into  these  islands  of  ours,  and  crossinff 
the  ocean  with  a  thousand  myriads,  reached 
the  Hyperl)oreans,  and  when  they  heard  that 
these  were  the  happiest  of  any  amongst  as, 
thev  despised  them  as  doing  (living)  but  meanly 
ancl  basely,  and  on  that  account  di>dained  to  go 
on  any  farther.  He  added  what  was  still  more 
marvellous  —  namely,  that  certain  men  among 
them,  called  Meropes  (the  Homeric  epithet  for 
men  generally),  inhabited  large  cities,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  their  country  is  a  place  called 
Anostos  (without  return),  which  is  like  a  cha8ai« 
neither  surrounded  by  darkness  nor  light,  but 
I  by  a  mist  tinged  with  a  dim  ruddiness,  and  that 
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two  rivers  flow  round  it,  one  called  that  of 
Pleasure,  the  other  of  Grief;  by  the  side  of 
each  are  trees,  the  size  of  a  large  plane.  The 
trees  growing  by  the  river  of  Grief  bear  fruit 
possessed  of  this  property  —  if  any  taste  of  it 
he  sheds  tears  to  sixth  an  extent  that  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  life  he  wastes  away  in 
lamentation,  and  so  reaches  his  end.  But  the 
trees  growing  l^eside  the  riveriof  Pleasure  bear 
fruit  possessed  of  the  reverse  property ;  for 
whoever  tastes  of  it  immediately  knows  no  de- 
sires or  longino^s,  and  becomes  oblivious  of  the 
object  of  his  affections  even,  and  soon  he  grows 
younger  and  goes  through  life  by  reverse 
stages;  casting  off  old  age,  he  returns  again  to 
his  prime,  then  becomes  quite  youthful,  grad- 
ually a  child,  at  last  an  infant,  and  so  dies. 

These  fairy-tales,  for  they  can  hardly 
be  called  anything  more,  are  curiously 
illustrative  ot  the  tendency  to  speculate 
on  the  subject  of  a  more  perfect  lot  than 
that  accorded  mankind  here.  iClian, 
although  he  lived  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  was  a  pagan  —  a  hea- 
then, as  the  classical  dictionaries  call  him. 
Another  gifted  pagan  writer,  living  a  little 
later,  the  poet  Claudian,  gives  a  highly  im- 
aginative picture  of  the  under-world;  but 
we  have  no  more  space  at  command,  and 
the  reader  whose  curiosity  has  been  ex- 
cited can  pursue  the  inquiry  for  himself. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  alike 
to  the  aesthetic  Greek  and  the  more  mun- 
dane Roman  the  problems  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  so  many  thoughtful  people 
now,  were  supremely  interesting.  Per- 
haps some  other  writer  will  collect  the 
views  of  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  race 
on  the  subject  of  Elysium  and  Tartarus, 
Heaven  and  Hell. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
BENVENUTO    CELLINI. 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 
PART   I. 

The  life  of  this  wonderful,  but  wayward, 
genius,  is  amusing  and  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree;  indeed,  his  autobiogra- 
phy, with  its  curious  mixture  of  fact  and 
fiction,  is,  as  VValpole  observed,  "more 
amusing  than  any  novel." 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  was  a  curi- 
ously brilliant  period  of  Italy's  history, 
and  the  worship  which  rank  then  oaid  to 
genius  gained  him  the  intimac^of  two 
popes,  Clement  the  Seventh,  and  Paul  the 
Third,  the  dukes  Alessandro  and  Cosmo 
de'  iMedici,  Francis  the  First,  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  besides  cardinals  innumerable, 
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and  all  the  great  Italian  sculptors  and 
painters  of  his  day,  including  Michael 
Angelo  and  Titian. 

*•  He  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not 
adorn,'*  might  well  be  said  of  him,  and 
nothing  was  done  by  him  that  was  not 
only  an  art  gem  in  conception,  but  in 
workmanship  as  well.  Luckily  for  us,  his 
works  have  always  been  so  highly  prized, 
that  they  have  been  well  cared  for  and 
tended,  and,  consequently,  most  of  them 
have  survived  until  our  day.  English  gold 
has  been  able  to  procure  for  this  country 
examples  of  his  work  that,  once  obtainecf, 
are  literally  priceless,  and,  being  both  in 
royal  and  good  private  collections,  they 
are  not  likely  again  to  leave  these  shores. 

As  there  is  no  other  lengthened  biogra- 
phy of  him  than  that  which  he  wrote  him- 
self, or  rather  which  he  dictated  to  the 
young  son  of  Michel  di  Goro  delle  Pieve 
a  Groppino,  whilst  he  went  on  with  his 
work,  we  are  constrained  to  follow  it,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true  in  all  its  main  facts, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  led 
astray,  occasionally,  by  his  fervid  imagina- 
tion, his  egregious  vanity,  and  his  love  of 
the  marvellous. 

His  vanity,  however,  was  his  weakest 
point,  and  his  truthfulness  in  many  cases 
had  to  yield  to  it.  Knowing  to  the  full  his 
capabilities  and  powers,  he  endeavored  to 
believe  that  he  could  excel  in  everything, 
until  his  imagination  became  diseased,  and 
he  had  recourse  to  what,  in  plain  English, 
we  should  call  downright  lying. 

He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Cellini  and 
Maria  Lisabetta  Granacci,  who  were  both 
natives  of  Florence,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1500;  but  he  said  his  ancestors 
had  great  possessions  in  the  valley  of 
Ambras,  where  they  lived  until  one  of  th6 
family  named  Cristofano  quarrelled  with 
some  of  their  neighbors.  The  two  dis- 
putants were  compelled  to  separate ;  one 
was  sent  to  Sienna,  and  Cristofano,  who 
was  Benvenuto's  great-grandfather,  was 
banished  to  Florence,  where  he  settled. 

Benvenuto  owed  his  name  to  his  fa- 
ther's dread  of  having  another  daughter, 
and  when  he  heard  a  boy  was  born,  he 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  said,  "  Lord,  I 
thank  thee  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  this  present,  which  is  very  dear  and 
welcome."  And  when  pressed  to  give  the 
child  a  name,  all  he  would  answer  was 
that  he  was  benvenuto  (welcome) ;  so  Ben- 
venuto he  was  christened. 

Whether  he  forgot  the  incidents  of  his 
childhood  or  not,  or  simply  wanted  to 
make  out  that  in  his  early  days  he  was 
marked  as  a  prodigy,  it  is  impossible  to 
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say,  but  he  immediately  commences  his 
marvellous  stories.  First,  he  relates  that 
he,  when  three  years  old,  caught  hold  of 
a  large  scorpion,  which  did  not  harm  him, 
althou<jh  its  bile  or  sting  was  deadly,  and 
that  he  would  not  let  it  go,  so  that  his 
father  had,  by  gentle  application  of  a  pair 
of  scissors,  to  decapitate  it  and  cut  off  its 
sting.  Next,  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
and  looking  at  the  fire,  he  was  astonished 
to  receive  a  box  on  the  ear  from  his 
father,  the  cause  of  which  the  fond  parent 
explained  thus:  "My  dear  child,  I  don't 
give  you  that  box  for  any  fault  you  have 
committed,  but  that  you  may  recollect 
that  the  little  creature  which  you  see  in  the 
fire  is  a  salamander ;  such  a  one  as  never 
was  beheld  before  to  my  knowledge ; " 
and  then  he  embraced  him  and  gave  him 
money. 

A  child  thus  early  favored  by  the  spe- 
cial sight  of  such  a  rarity  as  a  salamander 
in  the  fire,  must  necessarily  be  reserved, 
in  his  after  life,  for  some  special  fate.  He 
probably  inherited  his  artistic  taste  from 
his  father,  who,  besides  being  an  engineer 
and  one  of  the  court  musicians,  carved  in 
ivory.  He  sadly  wanted  Benvenuto  to 
give  up  his  whole  time  to  music,  and  set 
his  heart  upon  his  son  becoming  a  profi- 
cient on  the  flute;  but  the  bov,  although 
musical,  preferred  drawing,  anJ  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  goldsmith  of  Pinzi  di  Monte,  called 
Michelagnolo,  the  father  of  the  cavaliere 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  perhaps,  as  a 
sculptor,  in  his  age  approached  Michael 
Angelo  more  nearly  than  any  other,  and 
who,  in  after  life,  became  Cellini's  pet 
aversion.  Hut  the  boy  was  restless,  and, 
leaving  his  master,  engaged  himself  to 
another  goldsmith,  one  Antonio  di  San- 
dro. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  his  brother,  who 
then  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  a 
duel,  and  in  the  squabble  which  after- 
wards ensued,  Benvenuto  got  mixed  up; 
the  consequence  being  that  the  Council 
of  Eight  banished  both  of  them  for  six 
months  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
the  city.  Our  hero  went  to  Sienna,  and 
there  followed  his  trade  with  a  goldsmith 
named  Francesco  Castoro.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  stayed  a 
time,  and  then  returned  to  Florence. 

There  he  abode  a  short  time,  until  his 
brother  returned  in  somewhat  evil  case, 
and  having  helped  himself  to  some  of 
Benvenuto's  clothes  without  having  first 

{jone  through  the  formality  of  asking  his 
eave,  Benvenuto  got  somewhat  disgusted, 
left  the  parental  roof,  and  went  to  Lucca, 


from  thence  to  Pisa,  but  within  a  year  he 
returned  to  Florence. 

We  narrowly  escaped  having  him  here 
in  England;  for  Torregiano,  who  was 
employed  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  make 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  his  father,  was 
then  in  Florence,  seeking  workmen  to 
come  to  England.  He  saw  some  of  Cel- 
lini's drawings  and  work,  and  warmly 
pressed  him  to  go  with  him,  but  he  re* 
fused,  because  Torregiano  boasted  of  hav- 
ing broken  Michael  Angelo's  nose  with 
a  l)low  of  his  fist.  As  Buonarotti  was 
Cellini's  divinity,  whom  he  devotedly  wor- 
shipped, this  was  more  than  he  could 
bear;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  England  was  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  talents,   i 

He  stayed  at  Florence  until  bis  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  quite  suddenly  de- 
camped, with  a  companion  named  Tasso, 
without  even  mentioning  the  matter  to 
their  parents,  and  went  to  Rome.  Tasso 
soon  returned  to  Florence,  but  Cellini 
found  work,  and  stayed  there  for  two 
years,  when  he,  also,  got  homesick,  and 
returned  to  his  father.  But,  he  says,  the 
goldsmiths  at  Florence  were  jealous  of 
his  good  work,  and  he  got  into  quarrels 
and  brawls  —  indeed  his  temper  was  ever 
leading  him  into  some  scrape,  one  of 
which  was  so  serious,  that  he  had  to  fly 
Florence,  and  once  more  seek  Rome» 
where  he  found  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Me- 
dici, an  old  friend  of  his  father's,  had  been 
elected  pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement 
the  Seventh  (1523). 

Here,  the  beauty  of  his  workmanship 
soon  procured  him  patrons  among  the. 
aristocracy  and  the  magnates  of  the 
Church,  and  he  found  that  he  could  earn 
more  money  at  making  jewelry  than  at 
goldsmith's  work  pure  and  simple. 

He  soon  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
pope,  though  not  through  his  handicraft. 
He  was  asked  bv  a  friend,  who  was  one 
of  the  pope's  household  musicians,  to 
play  the  flute  at  the  pope's  Ferragosto 
(which  was  a  Roman  festival,  held  on  the 
1st  of  August),  and  his  performance  so 
delighted  his  Holiness,  that  he  enquired 
his  name.  Finding  he  was  the  son  of  his 
old  Florentine  acquaintance,  Giovanni 
Cellini,  he  immediately  appointed  him  one 
of  his  musicians,  and  gave  him  a  hundred 
gold  crowns  to  divide  with  his  new  asso- 
ciates. Of  course,  he  could  not  accept 
this  good  fortune  like  an  ordinary  mortal, 
so  he  had  a  vision  of  his  father  coming  to 
him  and  bidding  him  take  it  under  penalty 
of  his  curse ;  and,  as  if  this  tale  requined 
',  some  sort  of  confirmation,  he  asserts  that 
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at  the  very  same  time,  his  father  had  a 
similar  vision. 

At  this  time  he  was  making  a  silver 
vase  for  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  of  very 
curious  workmanship.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  make,  so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
bishop's  patience  got  exhausted,  and, 
when  he  got  it  at  last,  he  vowed  that  he 
would  be  as  slow  in  paying  for  it  as  it  had 
been  long  in  manufacture.  This  angered 
Cellini,  and  led  to  a  scene  which  is  inter- 
esting, as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the 
times.  One  day,  in  the  bishop*s  absence, 
a  Spanish  gentleman  was  handling  the 
vase,  and  by  his  clumsiness  managed  to 
injure  it,  so  that  it  had  to  be  returned  to 
Cellini  to  be  repaired.  Once  having  got 
it  into  his  possession,  he  was  determined 
not  to  part  with  it.  The  bishop  wanted 
it,  however,  to  show  somebody,  and  sent 
a  servant  who  demanded  it  rudely.  To 
this  the  answer  was  that  the  bishop  should 
have  it  when  he  paid  for  it,  and  the  man, 
after  alternately  supplicating  and  bullying, 
went  away,  swearing  he  would  return  with 
a  body  of  Spaniards,  and  cut  him  in 
pieces. 

Cellini  got  out  his  gun,  and  prepared 
for  action ;  and  hardly  had  he  done  so, 
when  his  house  was  attacked  by  a  band  of 
infuriated  Spaniards,  nor  was  it  till  some 
Roman  gentlemen  came  to  his  assistance 
that  the  assailants  retired.  Cellini  threat- 
ened to  lay  the  whole  affair  before  the 
pope,  but  ultimately  armed  himself,  and 
with  his  servant  carrying  the  disputed 
vase,  he  sought  the  bishop's  presence, 
and,  after  some  demur,  he  obtained  pay- 
ment. 

When  the  pope  did  hear  of  it,  Cellini's 
conduct  met  with  his  warm  approval,  and 
commissions  from  cardinals  and  grandees 
flowed  in  upon  him,  especially  for  those 
medallions  which  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  wear  in  the  hat.  This  induced  him  to 
study  seal-engraving,  at  which  he  became 
a  great  adept,  making  many  of  the  cardi- 
nals' seals.  He  also  practised  enamel- 
ling, which  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  his 
jewelry. 

Then  came  a  plague  in  Rome,  and  he 
amused  himself  by  j^oing  into  the  country 
shooting.  Of  course,  his  skill  exceeded 
everybody  else's,  if  his  own  statements  are 
to  be  accepted  as  facts,  killing  pigeons, 
etc.,  invariably  with  a  single  bullet. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  damas- 
cening on  steel  and  silver,  and  some  of 
his  steel  rings  inlaid  with  gold  fetched 
over  forty  crowns,  which  was  less  than 
half  of  what  a  brother  artist,  Caradosso, 
obtained  for  his  work. 


This  was  all  very  well  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace,  but  war  was  at  hand,  and 
all  the  potentates  of  Italy  got  mixed  up  in 
the  quarrel  between  Francis  the  First  and 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Cellini  took  up  arms 
in  defence  of  Rome,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  performed  prodigies  of  valor. 
On  the  night  of  May  5th,  1527,  Charles 
de  Bourbon  suddenly  arrived  before  Rome 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
next  morning  assaulted  the  city,  where  he 
was  killed,  early  in  the  day,  by  a  musket- 
shot,  whilst  he  was  leading  on  his  troops, 
scaling-ladder  in  hand.  Of  course,  our 
hero  claimed  to  have  shot  him,  nor  only 
so,  but  when  Clement  betook  himself  to 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  safety,  Cel- 
lini had  command  of  a  portion  of  the  ord- 
nance, where,  to  the  pope's  admiration,  he 
killed  large  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and 
said  he  wounded  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

One  sample  of  his  own  version  of  his 
deeds  of  prowess  may  be  given  :  — 

**  I  saw  a  man  who  was  employed  ia 
getting  the  trenches  repaired,  and  who 
stood  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  dressed  in 
rose-color,  and  I  began  to  deliberate  how 
I  could  lay  him  flat.  I  took  my  swivel, 
which  was  almost  equal  to  a  demi-culverin, 
turned  it  round,  and  charging  it  with  a 
good  quantitv  of  fine  and  coarse  powder 
mixed,  aimed  at  him  exactly.  Though  he 
was  at  so  great  a  distance  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  any  effort  of  art  should 
make  such  pieces  carry  so  far,  I  fired  off 
the  gun,  and  hit  the  man  in  red  exactly  in 
the  middle.  He  had  arrogantly  placed  his 
sword  before  him  in  a  sort  of  Spanish 
bravado,  but  the  ball  of  my  piece  hit 
against  his  sword,  and  the  man  was  seen 
severed  in  two  pieces.  The  pope,  who 
did  not  dream  of  any  such  thing,  was 
highly  delighted  and  surprised  at  what  he 
saw,  as  well  because  he  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  such  a  piece  could  carry  so  far, 
as  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  the 
man  could  be  cut  into  two  pieces." 

Things  grew  desperate,  and  before  the 
capitulation  on  June  5th,  1527,  Clement 
employed  Cellini  to  take  all  the  jewels  of 
the  regalia  from  their  settings,  and  melt 
down  the  gold,  which  weighed  about  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  jewels,  for  safety, 
were  sewn  into  the  skirts  of  the  dresses 
both  of  the  pontiff  and  his  master  of  the 
horse. 

After  the  capitulation,  Cellini  returned 
to  Florence,  where  he  found  his  father 
well ;  and,  having  administered  to  his 
necessities,  he  went  to  Mantua,  where  he 
visited  Giulio  Romano,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  duke,  from  whom  be  speedily 
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had  commissions.  He  did  not  stop  long  j 
there,  however,  but  returned  to  Florence,  i 
where  he  found  all  his  family,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brother  and  sister,  dead  of 
the  plaj^ue  —  that  dreadful  scour;;e  which 
from  May  to  November,  1527,  killed  forty 
thousanci  persons  in  Florence. 

Here  he  stayed  some  little  time,  and 
was  visited  by  Michael  Angelo;  but  at 
last  the  pope,  hearing  he  was  at  Florence, 
begged  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  offered 
him  very  advantageous  terms.  But  he 
coquetted  before  he  consented,  and  when 
he  did  go,  he  refrained  for  some  time 
from  visiting  the  pope. 

At  last  they  met,  and  Clement  gave  him 
a  commission,  which  turned  out  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  to  make  him  a  morse, 
or  clasp,  for  his  pontifical  cape. 

He  afterwards  designed  and  struck 
some  medals  and  coins,  and  was  appointed 
stam|>-master  to  the  mint,  with  a  liberal 
salary. 

And  now  follows  an  episode  which 
shows  the  general  lawlessness  of  those 
days.  Brawling,  street-fighting,  and  as- 
sassination were  of  every-day  occurrence, 
and  swords  leaped  lightly  from  their  scab- 
bards on  slender  pretence,  when  worn  by 
these  impulsive  Italians. 

His  brother  —  who  was  in  Rome,  in 
the  service  of  Alessandrq  de'  Medici  — 
of  course  got  quarrelsome,  a  fight  oc- 
curred, and  he  was  shot  in  the  leg.  Ben- 
venulo  immediately  joined  in  the  meUe^ 
and  would  have  killed  the  musqueteer  who 
shot  his  brother,  had  not  the  man  escaped. 
The  surijeons  proposed  cutting  off  the 
brother's  leg,  but  their  patient  would  not 
hear  of  it,  and  consequently  died.  Ben- 
venuto  sorrowed  deeply  tor  him,  and 
brooded  over  revenge,  until  he  found  out 
the  habitation  of  the  unfortunate  musque- 
teer. Him  he  found  standing  at  his  door, 
and,  without  more  ado,  he  smote  and 
felled  him  with  a  blow  from  a  long  dag- 
ger;  and,  when  the  poor  wretch  could  not 
help  himself,  he  stabbed  him  in  the  collar- 
bone and  neck  with  such  force  that  he 
could  not  extract  the  dagger.  Having 
thus  assassinated  his  enemy,  he  left  the 
dagger  in  the  corpse,  and  immediately 
sought  Duke  Alessandro,  who  at  once  ac- 
corded him  his  protection,  and  told  him 
to  go  on  with  the  work  he  had  in  hand  for 
his  Holiness.  And  all  the  notice  ever 
taken  of  this  outrage,  was  that  at  their 
next  interview,  the  pope  slightly  frowned 
on  Cellini,  and  said  significantly  to  him  : 
"  Now  that  you  have  recovered  your 
health,  Benvenuto,  take  care  of  yourself.*' 

He  was  now  in  high  favor,  kept  five 


journeymen,  and  was  entrusted  hy  the 
pope  with  all  his  jewels  for  resetting** 
but  these  he  narrowly  escaped  losing, 
owing  to  a  burglary  at  his  house,  whicn 
was  partially  defeated  through  the  sagac* 
ity  of  his  dog,  who  afterwards  met  the 
thief  in  the  street,  flew  at  him,  and  would 
not  be  beaten  off.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  the  thief  to  do  but  to  confess,  and 
this  he  did,  making  full  restitution  of  the 
stolen  property ;  so  that  Cellini  and  his 
dog  were  satisfied  —  there  always  is  a 
halo  of  romance  about  everything  con- 
nected with  this  wonderful  man. 

The  pope  was  highly  delighted  with  his 
morse,  and  made  Cellini  one  of  his  mace- 
bearers,  who  preceded  the  pontifiE  carry- 
ing rods.  He  also  gave  him  an  order 
to  make  a  chalice,  and  the  design  was 
worthy  of  the  master.  Instead  of  an  or- 
dinary  stem  the  cup  was  upheld  b^  three 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and 
on  the  foot  were  three  bosses,  on  which 
were  represented,  in  basso-relievo,  three 
stories  relating  to  the  figures.  And  it 
was  over  this  chalice  that  he  and  his 
friend  and  protector,  the  pope,  quarrelled. 

No  sooner  was  the  design  shown  to  his 
Holiness,  and  duly  admired,  than  Benve- 
nuto must  needs  ask  for  more  preferment ; 
this  time  a  place  worth  over  eight  hun- 
dred crowns  yearly.  The  pope  refused, 
saying,  if  he  enriched  the  artist  he  would 
no  longer  care  to  work ;  but  at  last  con- 
sented to  give  him  the  next  good  piece  of 
preferment  that  fell  vacant,  provided  he 
made  haste  and  finished  the  chalice.  The 
pope  went  to  Bologna,  and  Cellini  says 
he  made  great  progress  with  his  work, 
but  could  not  get  on  for  want  of  more 
gold,  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  the 
papal  treasurv.  Besides  which,  he  says 
he  suffered  from  bad  eyes,  so  much  so 
that  he  thought  he  should  lose  his  sight. 

On  his  return,  the  pope  sent  for  him, 
and  was  so  displeased  with  him  for  the 
little  progress  that  he  had  made  in  his 
work,  that  he  fell  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
said,  — 

"As  there  is  truth  in  God,  I  assure 
you,  since  you  value  no  living  soul,  that,  if 
a  regard  for  decency  did  not  prevent  me, 
I  would  order  both  you  and  your  work 
to  be  thrown  this  moment  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

Cellini  still  pleaded  his  blindness,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  pope  sent  for  him,  and 
spoke  kindly  to  him. 

But  intrigues  were  going  on  against 
him.  Through  the  influence  of  Cardinal 
Salviati  —  who  was  no  friend  to  Benve- 
nuto—  a  rival  goldsmith,  named  Tobbia, 
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was  introduced  to  Clement,  and  in  a  com- 
petition between  Cellini  and  Tobbia,  for 
the  mounting  of  a  unicorn's  —  or  nar- 
whal's —  horn,  which  was  to  be  sent  as  a 
present  to  Francis  the  First,  Tobbia 
gained  the  day.  Then  he  irritated  the 
pope  by  asking  for  more  money  for  gold 
for  the  chalice,  which  never  seemed  near- 
er completion,  and  then  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  situation  in  the  mint.  At  last 
the  pope  lost  all  patience,  and  sent  for  the 
chalice,  finished  or  unfinished.  Cellini 
refused  to  yield  it.  His  argument  was, 
that  the  pope  had  advanced  him  five  hun- 
dred crowns,  which  he  would  return,  but 
that  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  un- 
finished cup.  Nor  could  anything  stir 
him  from  his  resolution. 

He  was  taken  before  the  governor  of 
Rome;  but  neither  threats  nor  cajolings 
prevailed,  and  the  matter  ended  in  his 
having  his  own  way,  returning  the  money, 
and  keeping  the  unfinished  chalice,  ft 
must,  however,  have  been  some  comfort 
to  him  to  find  that  the  pontiff  did  not 
appreciate  his  rival's  work. 

Presumably,  Cellini  considered  this  por- 
tion of  his  life  as  tame,  so  he  launches 
out  in  a  cock  and  bull  story  of  his  study- 
ing necromancy  in  company  with  a  Sicil- 
ian priest.  They  employee!  a  boy  as  a 
medium,  and  there  were  the  usual  clouds 
of  incense-burning,  perfumes,  etc.,  until 
the  medium  declared  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  million  fierce  men,  besides 
four  armed  giants.  This  even  daunted 
our  hero ;  but  at  last,  although  at  one 
time  the  place  was  full  of  devils,  they 
gradually  disappeared,  until  only  a  few 
were  left,  who  accompanied  them  on  their 
way  home,  playfully  leaping  and  skipping, 
sometimes  running  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  worst  en- 
counter with  spirits,  and  he  settled  down 
once  more  to  his  trade,  until  his  bad  tem- 
per again  got  him  into  trouble. 

This  time  he  quarrelled  with  a  Signor 
Benedetto,  who  provoked  him  beyond  en- 
durance by  telling  him  that  he  and  his 
partner,  Felice,  were  both  scoundrels. 
Cellini's  hot  blood  fired  up  at  this,  and, 
scooping  up  a  handful  of  mud  out  of  the 
street,  he  threw  it  at  Benedetto.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  a  sharp  flint  with  the 
dirt,  which  stunned  him,  and  so  cut  his 
head  that  it  bled  profusely.  Some  med- 
dler told  the  pope  that  Benvenuto  had 
just  murdered  his  rival  Tobbia,  and  the 
pope,  in  a  passion,  ordered  the  governor 
of  Rome  to  seize  Cellini,  and  hang  him 
at  once.     Luckily  for  him  he  got  instant 


information,  and  lost  no  time  in  flying 
from  Rome  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  gal- 
lop, leaving  the  irate  pontiff  to  find  out 
almost  immediately  afterwards  that  Tob- 
bia was  alive  and' well. 

He  fled  to  Naples,  where  the  viceroy 
would  fain  have  kept  him,  but  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  having  written  to  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  without  delay,  he  did  so, 
and  immediately  set  about  a  medal  for 
the  pope,  commemorating  the  universal 
peace  between  1530  and  1536.  He  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  Clement's  favor  until  his 
death  in  1534,  at  which  time  he  had  a 
quarrel  with,  and  killed,  a  man  named 
Pompeo,  so  had  to  seek  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  friend,  whom  he  found  in 
Cardinal  Cornaro;  and  the  new  pope, 
Paul  the  Third  —  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese  —  gave  him  not  only  a  safe-con- 
duct, but  at  once  employed  him  in  the 
mint.  But  having  aroused  the  enmity  of 
Signor  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  who  hired  a 
disbanded  soldier  to  assassinate  him,  he 
thought  it  time  to  move,  and  went  to 
Florence. 

Duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  would  have  had  him 
stay,  but  he  went  with  two  friends  of  his 
—  sculptors  —  to  Venice,  where  they 
stopped  a  short  time,  and  then  returned 
to  Florence,  where  he  employed  himself 
at  the  mi;)t  and  in  making  jewelry,  until 
a  safe-conduct  arrived  for  him  from  the 
pope,  with  his  commands  that  he  should 
immediately  repair  to  Rome. 

On  his  arrival,  the  magistrates,  who 
were  not  aware  of  his  protection,  sent 
some  of  the  city  guards  to  arrest  him  for 
the  murder  of  Pompeo,  but  they  retired 
upon  seeing  the  document,  ana  Cellini 
had  his  pardon  properly  registered.  After 
this  he  had  a  violent  illness,  and  nearly 
died ;  and  he  attributes  his  recovery  to 
drinking  plentifully  of  cold  water  whilst 
in  a  violent  fever.  But  even  his  conva- 
lescence must  be  attended  with  some  ex- 
traordinary occurrence,  for  he  vomited  a 
hairy  worm,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubit 
long;  the  hairs  were  very  long,  and  the 
worm  was  shockingly  ugly,  having  spots 
of  different  colors,  green,  black,  and  red ; 
in  fact,  quite  an  artistic  worm,  worthy  of 
having  emanated  from  such  a  genius. 

He  required  his  native  air  of  Florence 
to  restore  him  to  health,  but  found  the 
duke  much  prejudiced  against  him,  owing 
to  malicious  reports;  so,  after  a  short 
stay,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  very  soon 
after,  Alessandro  was  assassinated  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  6th  January,  15371 
and  Cosmo  reigned  in  bis  stead. 
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At  this  time  Charles  the  Fifth  paid  a 
visit  to  Rome,  aad  the  pope  thou^^ht  to 
make  him  some  extraordinary  present. 
Cellini  sugsjested  a  gold  crucifix  in  which 
he  could  utilize  the  statuettes  and  orna- 
ments of  his  beloved  chalice,  but  Paul 
decided  to  /^ive  a  superbly  illuminated 
missal,  and  Cellini  was  to  make  the  cover, 
which  was  to  be  of  gold,  adorned  with 
jewels  worth  about  six  thousand  crowns, 
and  he  was  also  deputed  to  be  the  bearer 
of  the  present  to  the  emperor,  who  re- 
ciprocated the  pope's  gift  by  a  diamond 
which  had  cost  him  twelve  thousand 
crowns,  which  Cellini  afterwards  set  as  a 
ring  for  Pope  Paul.  But  he  complained 
that  he  was  not  paid  commensurately  for 
his  labor,  either  jin  the  ring  or  the  book- 
cover,  so  he  determined  to  go  to  France, 
and  finally  accomplished  the  journey,  won- 
derful to  relate,  without  any  marvellous 
adventures,  but  only  the  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  travel. 

He  arrived  in  Paris,  saw,  and  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  Francis  the  First, 
started  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Lyons, 
where  it  was  arranged  that  Cellini  should 
stay,  and  then,  unstable  as  water,  because 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  his  attendant,  As- 
canio,  had  the  ague,  he  was  disgusted  with 
France,  and  determined  to  return  to  Rome, 
which  he  reached  in  safety,  and  continued 
his  business  peacefully,  having  eight  assis- 
tants. 

One  of  these,  however,  treacherously 
and  falsely  told  the  secretary  of  his  old 
enemy.  Pier  Luigi,  that  Henvenuto  was 
worth  at  least  eighty  thousand  ducats,  the 
greatest  portion  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Church,  and  which  he  had  stolen  when  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  during  the  siege 
of  Rome. 

This  was  a  bait  too  great  for  the  avarice 
of  the  pope,  so  one  tine  morning  poor 
Cellini  found  himself  in  custody  of  the 
city  guard,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  he  being  at  this  time  but 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  After  a  delay 
of  some  days  he  was  examined,  and  made 
a  good  defence,  but  to  no  purpose.  Pier 
Luigi  had  asked  his  father  for  Cellini's 
money,  and  the  pope  had  granted  his 
prayer;  and  even  the  remonstrances  of 
King  Francis  the  First  were  useless  — 
for  he  was  told  that  Benvenuto  was  a  tur- 
bulent, troublesome  fellow,  and  his  Maj- 
esty was  advised  not  to  interfere,  because 
he  was  kept  in  prison  for  committing  mur- 
der and  other  crimes.  The  king  even 
begged  for  his  release  on  the  grounds 
that  as  he  had  visited  France  with  the 
pope's  permission,  and  with  the  intention 


of  remaining,  he  was  virtually  his  sabject; 
but  even  this  reasoning  could  not  prevail, 
and  Cellini  must  remain  in  durance. 

The  constable  of  St.  Angelo  was  a 
Florentine,  and  greatly  tempered  the  se* 
verity  of  Cellini's  incarceration  by  allow- 
ing him  to  walk  freely  about  the  castle  on 
parole.  But  it  seems  that  the  constable 
was  subject  to  annual  fits  of  monomania. 
One  year  he  fancied  himself  a  pitcher  of 
oil;  another  year,  a  frog,  and  woukl  leap 
about  as  such ;  and  this  year  he  was  a 
bat,  and,  believing  in  his  own  powers  of 
volition,  he  fancied  that  Cellini's  inge* 
nuity  might  also  enable  him  to  fly,  aod 
thus  escape. 

So  his  parole  was  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  shut  up.  This  naturally  made  Ben* 
venuto  anxious  to  escape,  and,  having 
torn  up  his  sheets,  and  made  lengths  of 
rope  therewith,  he  managed  to  steal  a  pair 
of  pincers.  With  these  latter,  he  drew 
the  nails  which  fastened  the  iron  plates  to 
the  door,  making  false  heads  with  wax  aod 
iron  rust.  .    . 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  he  made 
his  attempt  one  night,  and  succeeded  in 
gettinz  outside,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  broken 
leg.  In  his  helpless  condition  some  mas- 
tiffs set  upon  him,  and  he  had  a  desperate 
fight  with  them.  A  water-carrier  gave 
him  a  lift,  and  got  him  farther  away,  and 
then  he  crawled  and  dragged  himself  on 
hands  and  knees,  trying  to  reach  the 
house  of  the  Duchess  Ottavio,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  wife  of  the  murdered 
Alessandro  de'  Medici.  However,  luck- 
ily, a  servant  of  Cardinal  Cornaro  saw 
him  in  this  plight,  and  immediately  told 
his  master,  who  at  once  had  him  fetched 
in  and  his  injuries  seen  to. 

The  cardinal  next  went  to  the  pope  to 
intercede  for  his  proU^i,  and  at  first 
Paul  seemed  inclined  to  pardon,  for  he 
himself  had  once  broken  out  of  St.  An- 
gelo, where  he  had  been  imprisoned  for 
forging  a  papal  brief.  But  Cellini's  evil 
genius.  Pier  Luigi,  was  present ;  his  couo* 
sels  had  too  much  weight,  and  the  unfoi^ 
tunate  artist  was  taken,  nominally  as  a 
guest  of  the  pontiff,  to  the  papal  palace,  and 
after  a  little  time  he  was  conveyed  again 
to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Here  the  crazy  governor,  in  order  to 
keep  him  safely,  confined  him  in  a  very 
dark  room  under  the  garden,  the  floor  of 
which  was  covered  with  water,  and  which 
was,  besides,  tenanted  by  tarantulas  and 
other  noxious  insects. 

Deprived  of  all  society,  and  with  no ' 
books  save  a  Bible  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Villani,  Cellini's  reason  seems  to  bavt 
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partially  given  way,  and  he  records  nu> 
merous  visions  seen,  whicii,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  were  of  the  most  astounding  na- 
ture. Indeed  the  pope  believed  him  mad, 
and  sent  word  to  the  governor  of  St.  An- 
gelo  to  take  no  further  heed  of  him,  but 
to  mind  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  — 
for  though  the  governor  had  recovered 
his  reason,  his  health  was  undermined. 

With  returning  sense,  he  treated  his 
prisoner  belter,  giving  him  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  besides  modelling-wax  and  imple- 
ments, so  that  his  lot  was  much  amelio- 
rated ;  nay,  just  before  his  death,  he 
allowed  Cellini  almost  the  same  liberty  he 
bad  enjoyed  when  first  he  was  imprisoned 
—  a  privilege  which  was  confirmed  by  his 
successor,  Antonio  Ugolini. 

About  this  time,  Cellini  says,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  him  by  mixing  pound- 
ed diamonds  with  his  food,  but  this  was 
defeated  by  the  avarice  of  the  person  em- 
ployed to  make  the  powder,  who  kept 
the  real  stone  and  pounded  a  counterfeit. 
After  this  the  governor  sent  him  food 
from  his  own  table,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
vants tasted  it. 

Brighter  days  were  now  in  store  for  our 
hero,  for  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  coming 
to  Rome  from  the  court  of  France,  find- 
ing the  pope  one  day  in  a  good  humor, 
asked,  as  a  boon,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
his  master,  the  liberation  of  Cellini,  which 
was  graciously  accorded,  and  he  was  at 
once  released  before  the  news  could  come 
to  the  ears  of  his  enemy,  Pier  Luigi. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
ALONG  THE  SILVER  STREAK. 

PART   II. 

As  we  approached  the  yacht,  people 
were  looking  out  at  us  from  under  the 
awning  on  board  the  yacht,  among  whom 
I  fancied  I  recognized  the  slender,  grace- 
ful form  of  Hilda  Chudleigh ;  while,  on 
our  side  Tom  Courtney  was  making  ener- 

fetic  signals  of  welcome  and  recognition, 
n  a  few  moments  Hilda  and  1  would 
meet.  I  should  be  received,  no  doubt,  as 
a  mere  acquaintance  —  an  old  friend  who 
bad  been  lost  sight  of  for  years,  and 
whose  reappearance  would  be  the  subject 
of  a  little  commonplace  surprise.  Better 
to  remain  unknown  than  to  be  received 
like  this.  And  then  the  thought  occurred  : 
"Why  not  remain  unknown?"  Five 
years  in  India  had  turned  me  from  a  fair 
young  Englishman  into  a  copper-colored 
individual  of  any  possible  nationality,  from 


a  Chinese  to  a  Spaniard.  And  then  I  had 
changed  my  name  as  well  as  my  complex- 
ion. My  uncle,  when  he  left  the  service 
of  her  Majesty  for  the  more  profitable 
one  of  the  rajah  of  M ,  whose  daugh- 
ter and  successor  he  afterwards  married, 
had  assumed  the  more  easily  pronounced 
name  of  Lamallam,  a  name  afterwards  in- 
scribed in  pleasant  characters  on  the 
golden  records  of  the  three-per-cents,  and 
by  which  name,  at  the  begum's  desire, 
I  had  passed  while  in  India.  And  why 
should  not  I  still  retain  it?  This  point  I 
rapidly  explained  to  young  Courtney  as 
we  were  rowed  across  the  harbor. 

"All  right,"  he  rejoined,  when  I  had 
finished  my  little  story.  **  As  long  as  it  is 
the  name  you  go  by,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
I  shall  leave  it  to  Hilda  to  find  you  out. 
And  now,  my  friend,"  to  the  boatman,  as 
we  touched  the  side  of  the  "  Sea-Mew, "^ 
**  how  much  ?  " 

The  boatman  suggested  five  francs  for 
this  little  passage  —  an  extortionate  race 
all  over  the  world  are  the  boatmen  who 
hang  about  ports  and  ships  —  but  eventu- 
ally was  well  satisfied  with  one  franc. 
And  then,  in  a  few  moments,  we  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  yacht  —  a  shaded  lounge, 
very  cool  and  pleasant  after  the  glare  of 
the  harbor,  with  matting  screens,  and 
Japanese  chairs  and  lounges,  and  books 
and  newspapers  everywhere  strewing  the 
decks. 

We   were  received  by  a  bright-faced, 

Cleasant  young  fellow,  who  turned  out  to 
e  Mr.  Chancellor's  private  secretary  — 
the  ornamental  secretary  that  is  —  the 
Hon.  Wallace  Wyvern,  a  link  with  the 
great  world  into  which  his  chief  was  try- 
ing to  gain  an  entrance.  Hence  Mr.  Wy- 
vern was  entertaining  Mr.  Chancellor's 
friends  on  board  his  yacht,  while  his  two 
fellow-secretaries  were  fathoms  deep  in 
blue-books  and  margined  foolscap  at 
Whitehall. 

•*  Delighted  to  see  you,  old  chap,"  cried 
Mr.  Wyvern,  grasping  Tommie  warmly 
by  the  hand;  **and  your  friend,  too,  is 
welcome.  And  now  to  present  you  to  our 
chiefs  in  command." 

And  Wyvern  tripped  lightly  before  us 
along  the  deck,  leading  the  way  to  a  small 
group  of  young  women,  at  the  sight  of 
whom  my  heart  had  begun  to  beat  the 
rataplan.  But,  after  all,  the  tall,  graceful 
figure  I  had  seen  was  not  Hilda  —  she 
was  not  upon  deck  —  but  proved  to  be 
Miss  Chancellor,  a  slight  and  pretty  girl 
with  something  of  a  northern  accent, 
which,  with  a  little  nervous  awkwardness 
at  times,  gave  her  an  individuality  not  at 
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all  unpleasant.  Then  there  was  a  mar- 
ried aunt  of  the  M.P.'s,  the  chaperon  of 
the  party,  a  certain  ^Irs.  Bacon,  stout 
and  lau«;hter-lovin^,  and  an  aristocratic- 
looking  Miss  Wyvern,  haughty  but  grace- 
ful. 

**  Your  cousin  Hilda  is  below,**  ex- 
plained Miss  Chancellor  nervously  to 
Tom  Courtney,  who  had  attached  himself 
to  her  from  the  first,  with  an  air  of  feeling 
himself  perfectly  happy  in  her  society; 
**  won't  you  like  to  go  down  and  see  her?'* 

"No,  thank  you,**  replied  Tom;  "Til 
stop  here  if  youMI  let  me.  Hilda  can 
come  up  if  she  wants  to  see  me.  And 
now  tell  me  what  we  are  to  do  and  where 
to  go  ?  *' 

"Well,**  replied  Miss  Chancellor  in 
hesitating  tones,  "  I  don't  quite  know. 
John  "  —  her  brother,  no  doubt  —  **  has 
jjiven  us  carte  blanche  to  go  where  we 
like,  but  not  more  than  twelve  hours  dis- 
tant from  England,  for  he  may  want  to 
consult  Mr.  Wyvern  at  any  moment;  and 
then,  you  see,  he  is  naturally  anxious  to 
join  us  as  often  as  possible." 

Here  Mrs.  Bacon  interposed  with  her 
habitual  happy  lau^h, — 

**  Oh,  that  is  quite  natural.  I  remem- 
ber when  Charles  and  I — that  is  Mr. 
Bacon,  you  know  —  were  courting,  and  I 
was  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  the  Spas  —  " 

**  Yes,  you  told  us  that  story  yesterday, 
aunt,**  interrupted  Miss  Chancellor  has- 
tily. 

**  But  these  gentlemen  haven*t  heard 
it,**  persisted  Mrs.  Bacon. 

I  made  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Bacon  from 
that  moment,  by  listening  attentively  and 
respectfully  to  her  story.  It  was  not  a 
very  old  story  after  all,  for  Mrs.  Bacon 
was  still  young  and  buxom,  and  might 
even  now  have  drawn  admirers  to  the 
Spas. 

But  just  then  I  heard  a  voice,  whose 
thrilling  accents  could  never  be  mistaken. 
It  was  Hilda,  who,  speaking  from  the 
companion-ladder,  was  calling  in  sweet 
but  commanding  tones, — 

"Mr.  Wyvern,  Mr.  Wyvern,  have  the 
letters  come  on  board  t  *' 

"Just  this  moment  come!**  cried  Mr. 
Wyvern,  handing  Hilda  a  packet  of  de- 
spatches which  she  looked  hastily  over, 
and  then,  with  a  disappointed  face,  re- 
tired once  more. 

"  I  don't  know  what  news  she*d  have,*' 
cried  Mrs.  Bacon;  "there  couldn't  be  a 
more  devoted  lover  than  John.  He  sends 
her  a  tele;^ram  every  four  hours.  And 
there's  sure  to  be  one  to  rouse  us  all  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night!    The  last 
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!  time,*'  pursued  Mrs.  Bacon  with  evident 
I  pride  in  the  narration,  "a  government  de- 
spatch boat  steamed  after  us  fifty  miles 
with  John's  message,  and  was  pretty  near- 
ly lost  with  all  hands  in  the  fog." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  devotion,  it 
was  evident  from  the  aspect  of  Hilda's 
face  as  she  reappeared  once  more,  that 
she  was  scarcely  made  happy  by  it.  But, 
at  this  present  moment,  the  chief  object 
of  her  solicitude  is  her  father;  tall  and 
rather  stooping,  with  his  rosy,  well-pre- 
served west-country  face  and  aquiline  and 
clearly-cut  features.  The  steps  and  the 
encumberment  of  the  decks  puzzle  him  a 
little,  and  he  leans  heavily  on  his  daugh* 
ter*s  arm  till  he  has  taken  his  seat  on 
deck,  when  he  looks  benevolently  round 
as  he  takes  his  glasses  and  begins  to 
scrutinize  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 

"Rather  different  sight,**  he  began^ 
after  taking  a  long  look  at  the  forts  that 
shut  us  in,  at  the  huge  rock  towerinfl^ 
above  us,  and  the  sparsely  scattered  craft 
about  the  harbor,  "  rather  different  from 
Cherbourg  in  1858,  when  I  assisted,  as 
the  French  would  say,  at  the  meeting^  be* 
tween  their  emperor  and  our  queen,  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  fortifications.  I 
brought  my  yacht  over,  and  upon  my  word 
I  thought  we  should  have  been  blown  out 
of  the  water,  with  the  saluting  and  firing 
of  big  guns.  Ah,  the  French  are  a  fickle 
people,  Mrs.  Bacon  !*' 

And  poor  Mrs.  Bacon,  thus  singled  out 
—  she  evidently  rather  dreaded  the  old 
gentleman  and  preferred  to  keep  out  of 
the  radius  of  his  ol^servations  —  could 
only  say  that  she  had  always  heard  that 
the  French  were  a  fickle  people. 

By  this  time  the  squire*s  faded  brown 
eyes  had  passed  over  me  without  any  sign 
of  recognition,  and  then  my  face  came 
under  Hilda's  more  trying  scrutiny.  And 
next  moment  she  called  Tom  Cfourtney' 
to  her  side. 

"Yes,  Lamallam,**  I  heard  Tom  say. 
"  French  ?  He  may  be  originally,  or 
Dutch  or  Hebrew ;  but  a  goodish  sort  of 
fellow  anyhow.  Shall  I  bring  him  to 
you  .'*  '* 

Miss  Chudleigh  made  a  hasty  sign  of 

dissent,  and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Wyvern 

'  burst  in  upon  the  group  on  deck  with  a 

programme  fully  arranged. 

I     "  We*ve  got  to  go  up  the  mountain  to 

Fort  du  Roule,  first  of  all.    That*s  what 

everybody  does,  and  as  it*s  the  only  thing 

!  to  do  at  Cherbourg,  we  must   make  the 

most  of  it.    There  are  voitures  for  thMe 

who  don't  like  to  walk.'* 

Mrs.  Bacon  and  the  squire  were  the 
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only  ones  who  did  not  care  for  walking, 
and  they  were  packed  comfortably  in  a 
voiture,  which  drove  off  wildly,  the  coach- 
man making  his  whip  explode  like  a 
cracker.  But  we  soon  overtook  it  crawl- 
ing along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  or  so  an 
hour. 

"  Napoleon  couldn't  manage  it,"  sang 
out  the  chatty  old  squire  from  his  voiture. 
**  He  couldn  t  walk  up,  so  he  had  this 
road  made  to  drive  up  to  the  top  —  cost  I 
don't  know  how  many  millions  of  francs. 
Ah,  he  was  a  great  man  that.  Ave  Caesar 
Imperator  !"  cried  the  squire,  doffing  his 
hat. 

The  coachman  looked  round  and 
grinned,  recognizing  the  Latin  perhaps. 

"  Vive  la  R^publique ! "  he  cried,  and 
urged  his  horses  to  a  momentary  gallop. 

But  the  path  is  best  for  us  pedestrians 
—  the  winding  path,  faced  here  and' there 
with  stone,  where  the  goats  browse  by  the 
side  on  the  banks  fresh  with  ferns  and 
wild  flowers.  As  we  rise  we  unfold  the 
panorama  of  the  town  and  port,  with  the 
green  valleys,  whose  little  streams  furnish 
the  harbor  with  a  sort  of  excuse  for  ex- 
istence ;  the  sea  in  its  restless  tranquillity 
spreading  far  and  wide  in  streaks  of  pur- 
ple and  green,  with  a  white  sail  here  and 
there,  and  white  ^louds  resting  above  in 
the  pure  blue  sky. 

"But,  according  to  Shakespeare,"  be- 
gins Miss  Wyvern,  whose  voice  has 
hardly  before  been  heard;  "according 
to  Shakespeare,  the  murmuring  surges 
should  cease  to  be  heard  at  such  a  height 
as  this;  while  in  reality  we  hear  them 
much  more  plainly  than  below.  Now, 
how  is  this?" 

Miss  Chancellor  was  far  too  much  out 
of  breath  to  attempt  a  reply,  while  Hilda 
had  thrown  herself  on  the  grassy  bank, 
her  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on  the  distant 
sea-line.  Tommie  came  bravely  to  the 
rescue. 

"Why,  clearly  Shakespeare  was  wrong," 
he  cried ;  "  he  often  wrote  very  carelessly. 
The  thing  ought  to  be  put  right  in  the 
next  edition,  with  a  note  *  Amended  by 
Miss  Wyvern,' " 

But  Miss  Wyvern  descended  upon 
Tommie  with  all  the  force  of  a  Nasmyth 
steam-hammer. 

"  Foolish  youth,"  she  said  compassion- 
ately, **to  pit  your  feeble  intellect  against 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  The  descrip- 
tion you  cavil  at " 

••No,  upon  my  word,"  interposed  Tom- 
mie.    "You  were  cavilling  at  it,  not  I." 

"The  description  you  cavilled  at,"  re- 
sumed Miss  Wyvern,  not  sparing  him  in 
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the  least,  "was  given  to  a  blind  man  to 
make  him  think  he  stood  on  a  lofty  height 
while  all  the  time  he  was  on  level  ground. 
The  illusion  may  have  been  complete; 
but  the  blind  man  would  naturally  Ksten 
eagerly  for  the  whisper  of  the  sea  below, 
in  which  he  hoped  to  end  his  sorrows. 
His  |[uide,  noticing  this  rapt  attention, 
explains  the  reason  that  no  sound  reaches 
the  listening  ear,  falsely,  as  it  happens  — 
but  what  would  you  have?  the  whole  is  a 
delusion." 

**  Well,  upon  my  word,"  cried  Tommie, 
"  it's  real  nasty  of  you  to  lay  a  pitfall  like 
that  for  a  chap.  Just  like  those  cads  you 
meet  sometimes,  who  want  you  to  bet  that 
such  a  word  isn't  in  the  dictionary,  while 
all  the  time  they've  got  the  book  in  their 
pocket  with  the  word  in  it." 

The  girl  laughed ;  she  enjoyed  so  much 
her  victory  over  Tommie  that  she  became 
quite  sociable  from  that  moment,  her  icy 
crust  all  thawed  away. 

We  wandered  through  the  fort,  where 
there  was  nothing  particular  to  see  but 
the  view  from  the  ramparts,  and  then 
upon  the  grassy  sward,  where  the  soldiers 
from  the  fort  were  having  a  big  wash  in  a 
little  pool  that  exists  curiously  enough  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  rock.  By  this 
time  the  voiture  and  its  occupants  had  ar-. 
rived  at  the  top,  and  the  old  squire,  fresh 
and  jaunty,  began  to  describe  the  various 
points  we  saw  below  us,  the  great  digue 
or  breakwater  with  its  strong  forts  at 
either  end  and  a  stronger  still  in  the  mid* 
dle^a  digue  that  was  built,  as  to  the 
foundations,  in  part  of  the  hard  granite 
and  gneiss  rock  in  which  the  naval  docks 
and  basins  were  excavated,  and  partly  of. 
hard  primitive  rock  dug  from  quarries  in 
the  side  of  the  cliff  beneath  us.  The 
boatmen  below  are  always  wanting  people 
to  hire  their  boats  to  visit  the  digue,  but 
we  can  see  it  all  from  the  top  of  La  Roule, 
with  the  naval  fort  and  basins,  the  bar- 
racks, hospitals,  and  workshops^  but  not 
a  sign  of  a  ship  of  war  except  a  few  dis- 
masted hulks.  The  fleet  is  away  on  its 
summer  cruise  or  seeking  adventures  in 
Madagascar,  and  there  is  not  even  a  soli- 
tary corvette  in  the  port  to  give  a  touch 
of  life  to  the  scene. 

As  we  descended  the  hill  towards  the 
town,  Hilda  fell  behind  the  rest,  and  some- 
how I  found  myself  by  her  side.  She 
was  changed  indeed,  but  I  should  have 
known  her  anywhere.  Was  it  possible 
that  she  did  not  recognize  me  ?  Her  eyes 
rested  indifferently  upon  me  as  if  I  had 
been  part  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
then  as  I  made  some  trifling  remark  about 
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the  descent,  she  brightened  up  and  tried 
to  interest  herself  in  the  conversation. 
But  she  was  evidently  preoccupied,  and 
her  politeness  cost  her  an  effort.  Why 
did  I  not  then  make  myself  known,  and 
appeal  to  the  memory  of  our  old  love-pas- 
sages? Something  at  the  moment  re- 
strained me.  I  must  have  feared  my  fate 
too  much,  and  then  the  opportunity  was 
lost ;  we  had  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
party.  And  Mr.  Wyvern  had  joined  us 
now,  and  evidently  thought  that  as  the 
representative  of  his  chief,  he  should  al- 
most monopolize  Hilda's  society.  And 
the  poor  girl  seemed  to  acknowlede^e  the 
claim,  and  did  her  best  to  be  cheerful  and 
bright  in  his  presence.  Young  Courtney 
hardly  had  a  chance  of  speaking  to  his 
cousin ;  perhaps  he  did  not  want  a  chance, 
for  he  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  entirely  en- 
grossed in  Miss  Chancellor's  conversa- 
tion. 

The  chief  pleasure  in  yachting  is  gener- 
allv  acknowledged  to  be  the  coming 
asnore,  and  hence  the  whole  party  on 
board  the  *•  Sea-Mew,"  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Wyvern  and  his  sister,  and  the  old 
squire  and  Hilda,  had  agreed  to  dine  at 
the  table  d'hdte  of  the  chief  hotel,  and 
amuse  themselves  somewhere  afterwards. 
The  theatre  was  closed,  but  there  was  a 
circus  in  a  big,  desolate  place  close  by, 
where  something  like  a  fair  was  going  on 
—  stalls  crammed  with  parcels  of  ginger- 
bread, all  to  be  attained  by  some  combma- 
tion  of  skill  or  chance.  In  all  of  these 
Tommie  distinguished  himself,  knocking 
over  dolls,  and  unfailingly  hitting  the 
bullVeye  in  the  mimic  shooting-galleries, 
and  finally  carried  o(ii\\t grand prixoi  the 
Tombola,  a  huge  ball  of  silvered  glass  as 
big  as  the  head  of  the  giant  Cormoran. 

All  this  success  excited  great  disappro- 
bation among  the  stall-keepers.  Monsieur 
was  an  expert,  they  said  with  one  accord, 
and  it  was  not  fair  that  he  should  engage 
in  entertainments  that  were  intended  for 
honest  bourgeois,  their  wives,  and  inno- 
cent children.  Tommie  was  inclined  to 
go  on  and  break  all  the  banks,  sweeping 
away  their  reserve  of  gingerbread  and 
nuts,  and  petrified  sponge-cakes ;  but  the 
townspeople  took  the  side  of  the  stall- 
keepers,  and  then  some  sailors  came  along 
from  an  English  ship  in  the  harbor,  and 
were  inclined  to  back  up  their  country- 
man. 

A  row  seemed  imminent,  but  I  managed 
to  drag  Tommie  away  out  of  the  confu- 
sion, and  safely  into  the  circus,  where  an 
animated  performance  was  going  on.  The 
regular  circus  routine  having  been  gone 
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through  ID  the  presence  of  a  lai^  audi- 
ence of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  navy 
—  the  latter  exquisitely  neat  in  their  blue 
and  white,  fine-looking  young  fellows, 
each  with  a  rose  in  his  breast  —  the  arena 
was  cleared  for  the  grand  military  specta-* 
cle  of  the  defeat  of  the  Kroumirs.  The 
young  soldiers  trooped  off  behind  the 
scenes;  they  had  all  been  admitted  gra^ 
tuitouslv  in  order  to  assist  in  the  military 
spectacle. 

At  this  interesting  moment  a  carriage 
arrived  to  carry  the  ladies  back  to  the 
yacht,  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Wyvern 
that  all  must  be  on  board  by  eleven,  as 
the  ** Sea-Mew"  might  have  to  sail  with 
the  tide.  But  we  were  determined  to  see 
the  end  of  the  performance,  and,  indeed, 
put  down  Mr.  Wyvern 's  announcement  as 
a  little  piece  of  extra  officiousness. 

By-and-bythe  band  struck  up  the  grand 
march  of  the  Kroumirs,  and  presently  a 
party  of  the  same  dashed  upon  the  arena, 
a  party  of  two  at  least,  brandishing  their 
spears  and  uttering  fierce  war-criei. 
Hardly  had  they  gone  when  a  French 
officer  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  picquet, 
and  posted  a  sentry  over  a  heap  of  old 
saddles  that  was  supposed  to  represent  a 
fountain.  Exit  the  picquet,  and  the  sen^ 
try  begins  his  march  up  and  down  to  slow 
music,  which  quivers  and  quavers  in  notes 
of  warning  and  grief  as  those  rascally 
Kroumirs  creep  up  and  drive  a  poniara 
into  the  heart  of  the  poor  soldier.  Then 
the  relief  approaches  and  looks  in  ▼ain 
for  the  sentry,  till  they  almost  tumble  over 
his  body.  The  dagger  is  discovered,  and 
the  French  officer,  raising  it  to  the  sky, 
imprecates  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of 
the  assassins. 

Immediately,  with  a  dexterous  appHca* 
tion  of  mats  and  screens,  the  arena  is  coo* 
verted  into  the  palace  of  the  bev  of  Tnnis. 
The  bey  appears  to  be  a  wickea  old  fellow 
with  a  penchant  for  bayaderes,  a  troupe  kA 
whom  appear  and  dance  gracefully  before 
him.  All  the  eligible  girls  of  Cherboafu^ 
we  are  told,  have  been  pressed  into  thd 
service,  but  then  the  ^rls  of  Cherbonr]^ 
don't  appear  to  be  designed  by  nature  for 
bayaderes,  and  the  general  effect  is  skinny 
and  bony.  But  the  bey  himself  is  perfe^ 
tion,  a  most  respectable  old  gentiemao, 
who  claps  his  hands,  when  he  has  had 
enough  of  the  bayaderes,  with  quite  Parti* 
ian  grace.  But  nis  face  is  wrinkled  with 
care.  He  has  a  world  of  trouble  on  hit 
hands,  for  the  French  ambassador— or 
perhaps  he  is  only  a  consul  —  is  thoa- 
dering  at  the  gate.  Enters  the  French 
ambassador  in  evening  dress;   enters  a 
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stoat  French  general  in  embroidered  uni- 
form and  k^pi ;  enters,  in  violent  excite- 
ment, tlie  French  capitaine,  waving  the 
Kroumir's  dagger;  enters  the  Italian 
chargd-d'aff aires  with  a  scarf  of  green, 
white,  and  blue,  who  prompts  the  bey  to 
resistance.  But  when  an  ultimatum  is 
presented  by  the  stout  and  fierce  French 
general,  the  bey  trembles,  turns  pale  ;  he 
falls  back  on  his  wily  friend  in  the  green 
tricolor;  but  he  too  has  lost  confidence. 
He  may  wring  his  hands,  protest,  but  all 
is  in  vain.  The  bey  signs  his  submission, 
and  exeunt  the  French  in  a  triumphant, 
tumultuous  rush,  while  the  bayaderes  pose 
themselves  in  attitudes  of  grief  and  sub- 
mission. At  this  moment  a  placard  is 
exhibited  which  brings  down  the  house  — 
•*  France  will  have  her  frontiers  respect- 
ed." 

But  still  the  Kroumirs  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  arena  is  presently  occupied 
with  battles,  marches,  bivouacs,  with  a 
comic  element  in  the  shape  of  a  bibulous 
and  vivacious  private,  who  is  continually 
on  the  point  of  bestowing  a  kick  or  a  buf- 
fet upon  his  commanding  officer,  but  who 
recovers  his  sense  of  discipline  in  time  to 
convert  the  assault  into  a  respectful  sa- 
lute, A  pathetic  element,  too,  is  provided 
in  the  death  of  a  soldier  and  his  horse,  the 
former  sharing  the  last  drop  from  his 
water-bottle  with  his  faithful  charger.  The 
massacre  of  this  gallant  pair  by  a  crowd 
of  Kroumirs  was  the  last  drop  in  the  cup 
of  their  iniquities.  From  that  moment 
they  were  slaughtered  like  fiies,  a  gallant 
vivandi^re  of  course  performing  prodigies 
of  valor,  amid  fanfares  of  trumpets  and 
incessant  detonation  of  crackers,  while  the 
band  burst  forth  into  a  triumphal  march, 
and  the  audience  rose  en  masse^  while  the 
sailors  laughed  and  cheered  at  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  brethren  in  arms. 

By  the  time  we  had  turned  out  of  the 
circus  it  was  nearly  midnight,  and  yet  the 
town  showed  no  sign  of  turning  in  for  the 
night  — or  what  was  left  of  it.  Half  the 
population  of  the  town  was  in  the  streets ; 
children  ran  about  and  danced,  while  at 
all  the  open  spaces  a  concourse  of  people 
had  gathered,  who  were  formed  into  a 
ring,  and  were  dancing  round  and  round, 
chanting  some  monotonous  refrain,  slowly 
at  first,  and  then  faster  and  faster,  till  the 
dance  became  a  mad  whirl,  and  the  ring 
broke  up  by  its  own  centrifugal  force  amid 
universal  laughter  and  applause. 

It  was  the  St.  Jean  d'^i^,  the  feast  of 
Midsummer  Day,  that  the  worthy  Cher- 
bourgeois  were  celebrating  in  this  primi- 
tive fashion.    Without  a  thought  that  he 


was  participating  in  heathen  rites,  whose 
origin  goes  back  to  the  early  primitive  life 
of  mankind,  without  a  serious  thought,  in- 
deed, in  his  head,  Tom  Courtney  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  fun,  clasping  on  one 
side  the  hand  of  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  little 
ouvriere,  while  on  the  other  he  hooked  on 
to  a  dark-bearded,  savage-looking  young 
fellow,  presumably  the  girl's  sweetheart. 
The  little  ouvriere  did  not  seem  to  dislike 
the  change  of  partners,  and  chatted  gaily 
with  Tommie  during  the  intervals  of  the 
dance.  But  the  young  sweetheart  was 
not  so  well  pleased.  Tommie's  French 
was  imperfect,  and  perhaps,  in  his  happy 
ignorance  of  the  language,  he  may  have 
said  more  than  he  intended.  Anvhow, 
the  black-bearded  young  fellow  tooK  um- 
brage, words  ensued,  and  then  a  slight 
scume,  and  then,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  the  serpents  de  ville  were  on  the 
scene,  and  all  the  parties  to  the  fray  were 
marched  off  to  the  guard-house.  The 
black-bearded  young  fellow,  who  was  very 
excited,  and  in  a  highly  dangerous  mooci, 
was  detained  for  the  night,  while  Tommie, 
who  took  the  thing  more  quietly,  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  on  our  promise  to  appear 
next  morning  at  the  tribunal  of  correc- 
tional police,  and  we  were  favored  with 
the  escort  of  a  sergent  de  ville,  nominally 
for  our  protection,  but  in  reality,  I  fancy, 
to  make  sure  of  our  not  breaking  our  pa- 
role ;  a  sergent  who  mounted  guard  pa- 
tiently on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  stay  there  all  night. 

Already,  we  were  told,  half-a-dozen  ur- 
gent messages  had  come  from  the  yacht, 
and  one  of  the  cabin-boys  was  awaiting 
our  arrival  to  say  that  the  "  Sea-Mew " 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  that  the 
pilot  could  wait  no  longer.  There  was 
no  time  to  write,  even  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation, and  we  could  only  send  a  message 
excusing  ourselves  on  the  ground  of  an 
unexpected  engagement  on  the  following 
morning,  and  hoping  to  rejoin  the**Sea- 
Mew  "  at  her  next  port  of  call. 

And  presently  we  heard  her  beating 
through  the  water  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  —  a  silence  broken  also  by  the  dis- 
tant cries  of  those  who  were  still  keeping 
up  the  St.  Jean — the  reflection  of  her 
lights  pirouetting  in  the  swell  she  raised 
in  turning.  Bells  sounded,  the  engines 
went  on  full  speed,  and  presently  she  shot 
quietly  out  of  the  harbor,  and  was  lost  in 
the  indefinite  haze  beyond. 

As  for  Tom  Courtney,  he  was  so  con- 
trite that  it  was  impossible  to  reproach 
him,  and,  indeed,  except  for  an  excess  of 
youthful    spirits   there    was   nothing    to 
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blame  in  bis  conduct.  And  this  view  was 
taken  by  the  presiding  magistrate  next 
morning,  who  dismissed  Tommie  with  a 
fine  of  two  francs  and  a  half  and  costs, 
which  amounted  to  as  much  more.  His 
enemy,  now  calmed  and  contrite,  was 
mulct  in  the  same  amount,  and  as  Tom- 
mie insisted  on  defraying  the  whole  costs 
of  the  entertainment,  the  utmost  harmony 
prevailed,  and  prisoners,  guardians  of  the 
peace,  and  witnesses  adjourned  to  the 
nearest  caf^,  where  many  bottles  of  wine 
were  opened  and  drunk,  to  the  health  of 
everybody  concerned,  and  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  entente  cordiale. 

Hut,  in  the  mean  time,  where  was  the 
"Sea-Mew"? 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
VOLTAIRE  IN  ENGLAND. 

PART  I. 

The  residence  of  Voltaire  in  England 
is  an  unwritten  chapter  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  yet 
assuredly  few  episodes  in  that  history  are 
so  well  worth  attentive  consideration.  In 
his  own  opinion  it  was  the  turning-point 
of  his  life.  In  the  opinion  of  Condorcet 
it  was  fraught  with  conseauences  of  mo- 
mentous importance  to  Europe  and  to 
humanity.  What  is  certain  is  that  it  left 
its  traces  on  almost  everything  which  he 
subsequently  produced,  either  as  the  pro- 
fessed disciple  and  interpreter  of  English 
teachers,  or  as  an  independent  inquirer. 
Its  influence  extended  even  to  his  poetry 
and  to  his  criticism,  to  his  work  as  an  his- 
torian and  to  his  work  as  an  essayist. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  circumstances  under 
which  he  sought  our  protection;  his 
strange  experiences  among  us;  his  rela- 
tions with  Pope,  Swift,  and  Bolingbroke, 
with  the  court,  with  our  aristocracy,  with 
the  people ;  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  he  studied  our  manners,  our  gov- 
ernment, our  science,  our  history,  our 
literature;  his  courageous  attempts  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  writer  in  English, 
—  all  combine  to  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  his  singularly  in- 
teresting career. 

But  unfortunately  no  portion  of  Vol- 
taire's biography  is  involved  in  greater 
obscurity.  **  On  ignore,"  writes  Charles 
Rdmusat,  "h  peu  pr6s  quelle  fut  sa  vie  en 
Angleterre.  Ces  deux  ann^es  sont  une 
lacune  dans  son  histoirc.  C'est  un  point 
de  sa  biographic  qui  mcriterait  desrecher- 
ches."      Carlyle,  who  attempted   in   the 


third    volume   of    his    «*  Frederick    the 
Great  *'  to  throw  some  light  on  it,  aban- 
doned   the    task    in    impatient   despair. 
Mere  inanity  and  darkness  visible  —  such 
are  his  expressions  —  rei^n  in  all  Vol- 
taire's biographies  over  this  period  of  his 
life.    Seek  not  to  know  it;  no  man  has 
inquired  into  it,  probably  no  competent 
man  ever  will.     It  happened,  however, 
that  at  the  very  time  Carlyle  was  thus  ex« 
pressing  himself,  a  very  competent  man 
was  engaged  on  the  task.   The  researches 
of  Desnoiresterres  succeeded  in  dispers- 
ing a  portion  at  least  of  the  obscurity 
which   hung  over  Voltaire's  movements 
during  these  mysterious  years.     He  took 
immense  pains  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  preceding  biographers.  Judging  rightly 
that  all  that  could  now  be  recovered  could 
be  recovered  only  in  scattered  fragments, 
he  diligently  collected  such  information 
as  lay  dispersed  in  Voltaire's  own  corre- 
spondence and  writings,  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence, and  writings   of   those   with 
whom    his    illustrious    countryman    had 
when  in  England  been  brought  into  con- 
tact.   Much  has,  it  is  true,  escaped  bim ; 
much  which  he  has  collected  he  has  not, 
perhaps,  turned  to  the  best  account ;  but 
it  is  due  to  him  —  the  fullest  and  the  most 
satisfactory  of  Voltaire's  biographers  — 
to  say  that  his  chapter  **  Voltairg  #/  As 
Socicti  Anf^laise  "  must  form  the  basis  of 
all  future  inquiries  into  this  most  interest- 
ing subject.    To  higher  praise  he  is  not* 
we  think,  entitled.    Some  of  Desnoires- 
terres's  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  Mr. 
Parton,  whose   *•  Life   of  'Voltaire "  ap- 
peared in  two  goodly  octavos  a  few  months 
ago.    Mr.  Parton  has  made  one  or  two 
unimportant  additions  to  what  was    al- 
ready known,  but  he  has,  we  are  sorrv  to 
find,  done    little   more.     We  gratefully 
acknowledge  our  obligations  botn  to  Des- 
noiresterres  and   to   Mr.   Parton.      Bat 
these  obligations  are  slight. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  is  the  ex- 
act date  of  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
that  date  can,  we  think,  be  determined 
with  some  certainty.  On  May  a  (n.s.X 
1726,  an  order  arrived  for  his  release  from 
the  Bastile,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
would  quit  France  and  betake  himself, 
as  he  had  offered  to  do,  to  England.  On 
May  6  he  was,  as  his  letter  to  Madame  de 
i  F^rriole  proves,  at  Calais ;  and  at  Calais 
he  remained  for  some  days  the  guest  of  his 
friend  Donoquet.  Mow  long  he  remained 
at  Calais  it  is  not  possible  to  discover, 
but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  disem- 
barked at  Greenwich,  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  passage  which  follows  that  he  landed 
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on  the  day  of  Greenwich  Fair.  That 
fair  was  JDvariably  held  on  Whit- Monday, 
and  Whit-Monday  fell  in  1726  on  May  30 
(o.s.).  Now  a  reference  to  the  Daily  Cou- 
rant  for  May  30  shows  that  a  mail  arrived 
from  France  on  Sunday  the  29th,  which 
would  be,  of  course,  according  to  the  new 
style.  May  18.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
his  visit  at  Calais  was  protracted  to  twelve 
days  after  his  letter  to  Madame  de  Fer- 
riole  —  and  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  not  —  the  time  would 
exactly  tally.  That  he  should  have  re- 
mained on  board  till  Monday  morning 
Deed  excite  no  surprise.  But  there  li 
other  evidence  in  favor  of  this  date.  In 
the  remarkable  passage  in  which  he  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  on  landing,  he  tells 
us  that  the  vessels  in  the  river  had  spread 
their  sails  [diployi  leurs  voiUs\  to  do 
honor  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  ht  par- 
ticularly notices  the  splendid  liveries  worn 
by  the  king's  menials.  We  turn  to  the 
London  Gazette  for  Monday,  May  30,  and 
we  find  that  on  that  day,  the  king's  birth- 
day, the  rejoicings  for  which  had  been 
deferred  from  the  preceding  Saturday, 
was  *' celebrated  with  the  usual  demon- 
strations of  public  joy;  "  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish Gazetteer  for  Saturday,  May  21,  we 
read  that  "great  preparations  are  making 
for  celebrating  the  king's  birthday,"  and 
that  **  the  king's  menial  servants  are  to 
be  new  clothed  on  that  occasion."  We 
believe,  then,  that  Voltaire  first  set  foot 
in  England  on  Whit-Monday,  May  30 
(19),  1726. 

On  the  voyage  he  had  been  the  prey  of 
melancholy  thoughts.  He  drew,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  a  parallel  between 
bis  own  position  and  the  position  in  which 
his  favorite  hero  once  stood.  And  his 
feelings  found  expression  in  verse :  — 

Je  ne  dois  pas  etre  plus  fortund 
Que  le  h^ros  celebre  sur  ma  vielle. 
II  fut  proscrit,  persecute,  damn6 
Par  les  devots  et  leur  douce  s^quelle. 
En  Angleterre  il  trouva  du  secours, 
J'en  vais  chercher.* 

^Qt  on  landing  he  soon  recovered  his 
^cheerfulness,  and  throwing  himself  in  a 
**^nsport  of  joy  on  the  earth,  he  rever- 
ently saluted  it  f  Many  of  his  country- 
*^en  have  described  their  first  impressions 
^f  the  land  of  Shakespeare  and  Newton, 
*^^t  to  none  of  them  has  it  ever  presented 

*  Quoted  in  the"  Historical  Memoirs"  of  the  author 
?^  the  "  Henriade"  (1778),  where  the  writer  speaks  of 
r^vin«[  seen  these  verses  in  a  letter  in  Voltaire's  own 
*^*ndwritinz  nddressed  to  M.  Dum  is  d'Aigueberc 

t  DttTem«t,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  64. 


itself  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  fasci- 
nated eye  of  Voltaire.  Everything  com- 
bined to  fill  the  young  exile  with  delight 
and  admiration.  Though  his  health  was 
delicate,  he  was  in  exuberant  spirits.  It 
was  a  cloudless  day  in  the  loveliest  month 
of  the  English  year.  A  soft  wind  from 
the  west  —  we  are  borrowing  his  own 
glowing  description  —  tempered  the  rays 
of  the  hot  spring  sun.  The  Thames, 
rolling  full  and  rapid,  was  in  all  its  glory; 
and  in  all  their  glory,  too,  were  the  stately 
trees  which  have  now  disappeared,  but 
which  then  fringed  the  siver  banks  on 
both  sides  for  many  miles.  Nor  was  it 
nature  only  that  was  keeping  caraival. 
It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Great  Fair, 
and  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
birthday.  The  river  between  Greenwich 
and  London  was  one  unbroken  pageant. 
Farther  than  the  eye  could  see,  stretched 
with  every  sail,  crowded  two  lines  of  mer- 
chant ships  drawn  up  to  salute  the  royal 
barge,  which,  preceded  by  .boats  with 
bands  of  music,  and  followed  by  wherries 
rowed  by  men  in  gorgeous  liveries,  floated 
slowly  past.  Loyal  acclamations  rent  the 
air,  and  Voltaire  observed  with  interest 
that  a  nation  of  freemen  was  a  nation  of 
dutiful  subjects.  From  the  river  he  turned 
to  the  park,  and,  curious  to  see  English 
society  in  all  its  phases,  he  spent  the 
afternoon  in  observing  what  was  going  on. 
He  wandered  up  and  down  the  park,  ques- 
tioning such  holiday-makers  as  could  un- 
derstand him  about  the  races,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  races.  He  admired 
the  skill  with  which  the  young  women 
managed  their  horses,  and  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
their  complexions,  the  neatness  of  their 
dress,  and  the  graceful  vivacity  of  their 
movements.  In  the  course  of  his  ram- 
bles he  accidently  met  some  English 
merchants  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction. By  them  he  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  kindness.  They  lent 
him  a  horse,  they  provided  him  with  re- 
freshments, and  they  placed  him  where 
both  the  park  and  the  river  could  be  seen 
to  most  advantage.  While  he  was  enjoy- 
ing the  fine  view  from  the  hill,  he  per- 
ceived near  him  a  Danish  courier  who 
had  like  himself  just  arrived  in  England. 
The  man's  face,  says  Voltaire,  was  ra- 
diant with  joy;  he  believed  himself  to 
be  in  a  paradise  where  the  women  were 
always  beautiful  and  animated,  where  the 
sky  was  always  clear,  and  where  no  one 
thought  of  anything  but  pleasure.  '*  And 
I,"  he  adds,  **  was  even  more  enchanted 
than  the  Dane." 
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The  same  evening  he  was  in  London, 
in  all  probability  the  guest  of  Doling- 
broke.  His  acquaintance  with  that  dis- 
tinguished man  had  begun  at  La  Source 
in  the  winter  of  1721.  Their  acquaintance 
had  soon  ripened  into  intimacv,  and 
though  since  then  their  personal  inter- 
course had  been  interrupted,  they  had 
interchanged  letters.  At  that  time  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  an  exile;  he  had  recently 
obtained  a  pardon,  and  was  now  settled 
in  England,  where  he  divided  his  time 
between  his  town  house  in  Pall  Mall  and 
his  country  hou^e  at  Dawley.  The  friend- 
ship of  Bolingbroke  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  passport  to  the  most  brilliant 
literary  circles  in  London,  but  as  the  con- 
nection of  Bolingbroke  lay  principally 
among  the  Tories,  the  young  adventurer 
had  taken  the  pi'ecaution  to  secure  a  pro- 
tector among  the  Whigs.  The  name  of 
Bubb  Dodington  is  now  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  vilest  and  most  contemptible  in  the 
trade  of  politics,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing  his  few  virtues  were  more 
prominent  than  his  many  vices.  His 
literary  accomplishments,  his  immense 
wealth,  and  his  generous  though  not  very 
discriminating  patronage  of  men  of  letters, 
had  deservedly  given  him  a  high  place 
among  the  Maecenases  of  his  age.  At  his 
palace  in  Dorsetshire  he  loved  to  assem- 
ble the  wits  and  poets  of  the  opposition, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
Thomson  and  Young  —  the  one  still  busy 
with  his  **  Seasons,"  the  other  slowly 
elaborating  his  brilliant  **  Satirics."  For 
his  introduction  to  Dodington  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris,  Horace  Walpole  the  elder,  who 
had,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Count  de 
Morville,  written  a  letter  recommending 
him  to  the  patronage  of  Dodington.  How 
fully  he  availed  himself  of  these  and  other 
influential  friends  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  when  he  quitted  England  in  1729 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  person  of  dis- 
tinction, either  in  letters  or  politics,  with 
whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted. 
But  his  most  intimate  associate  was  an 
opulent  English  merchant,  who  resided  at 
Wandsworth,  and  whose  name  was  Ever- 
ard  Falkener.  He  had  become  acquainted 
with  him  in  Paris,  and  had  promised, 
should  opportunity  offer,  to  visit  him  in 
England.*  Kalkener*s  house  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  as  his  home,  and  of  Falke- 
ner himself  he  always  speaks  in  terms  of 
atfection   and  gratitude.      He  dedicated 

•  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Voltaire,  MIscell.  Works,  iv., 
p.  20. 


"Zaire"  to  hira ;  he  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  him  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  loved  to  recall  the  happy  dajrs 
spent  under  his  good  friend's  hospitable 
roof  at  Wandsworth.  Many  years  after- 
wards, when  he  wished  to  express  his  . 
sense  of  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  King  Stanislaus,  he  described  him 
"as  a  kind  of  Falkener."  Of  Falkener 
few  particulars  have  survived.  We  know 
from  Voltaire  that  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
that  he  held  some  appointment  in  Flan- 
ders, and  that  he  was  knighted.  We 
gather  from  other  sources  that  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  on  the  trial  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat 
in  1746.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  he 
became  towards  the  end  of  George  the 
Second's  reign  one  of  the  postmasters- 
general;  that  in  1747*  he  married  a 
daughter  of  General  Churchill ;  and  that 
he  died  at  Bath,  November  16,  iJsSwf 
That  Voltaire  should  have  delighted  ia 
his  society  is  not  surprising,  for  though 
we  know  little  of  Falkener's  character,  we 
know  enough  to  understand  its  charm. 
**  I  am  here  "  —  so  runs  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  letters,  quoted  by  Voltaire  in  his 
remarks  upon  Pascal  —  "just  as  you  left 
me,  neither  merrier  nor  sadder,  nor  richer 
nor  poorer;  enjoying  perfect  health,  hav- 
ing everything  that  renders  life  agreeable, 
without  love,  without  avarice,  without  am- 
bition, and  without  envy;  and  as  long  as 
all  that  lasts  I  shall  call  myself  a  very 
happy  man."t 

To  what  extent  Voltaire  was  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  on  his  arrival 
at  Greenwich  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We 
can  And  no  traces  of  his  having  been  en- 
gaged in  studying  it  before  his  retirement 
subsequent  to  the  caning  he  received  from 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  at  the  beginning 
of  February,  1726.  If  this  was  the  case, 
what  he  knew  of  our  language  was  what 
he  had  been  able  to  pick  up  in  about 
three  months.  His  progress  must  have 
been  unusually  rapid,  for  he  had  not  onlv 
made  himself  understood  at  Greenwich 
Fair,  but  on  the  following  day  he  had 
mingled  familiarly  in  conversation  at  the 
coffee-houses.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  conversation  had  on  these  occlu- 
sions been  carried  on  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. Then,  as  now,  large  numbers  of 
French  refugees  had  found  a  home  in 


*  GfntUman*s  Mag^zin*  for  Feb.,  1747. 

t  Id.  for  Nov.,  175'i. 
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London.    Thev  had  their  own  places  of  given  by  Goldsmith,  and  the  third  is  that 

worship ;  they  nad  their  own  coffee-houses,  given  by  Duvernet.     It  will  be  well,  per- 

the  principal  being  the  Rainbow  in  Mary-  haps,  to  let  each  authority  tell  his  own 

lebone.      Then,  as  now,  almost  all  edu-  story. 

Gated  Englishmen  were  conversant  with  ,,«        ,.      ^        „^      „,, 

the    language    of    Racine    and   Moli^re.  Mr.  Pope  [writes  Owen  Ruffhead]  told  one 

Rpcrnlarlv  at  Mrh  season    rame   round  a  °^  ****  "™°*^  intimate  friends  that  the  poet  Vol- 

Kegularly  as  each  season   canie  round  a  ^^.^^  ^^^         ^^^^  recommendation  to  him 

Parisian  company  appeared.  At  court  it  ^^en  he  cSme  to  England,  and  that  the  first 
was  the  usual,  mode  of  communication,  time  he  saw  him  was  at  Twickenham,  where  he 
By  1728  Its  attainment  was  held  to  be  so  kept  him  to  dinner.  Mrs,  Pope,  a  most  excel- 
essential  apart  of  education  that  in  the  lent  woman,  was  then  alive,  and  observing  that 
October  of  that  year  a  journal  was  started,  this  stranger,  who  appeared  to  be  entirely 
the  proposed  object  of  which  was  to  facili-  emaciated,  had  no  stomach,  she  expressed  her 
tate  the  study  of  it.*  Indeed,  wherever  concern  for  his  want  of  appetite,  on  which 
he  went  he  would  encounter  his  country-  Voltaire  gave  her  so  indelicate  and  brutal  an 
men,  or  Londoners  who  could  converse  account  of  the  occasion  of  his  disorder  con- 
»;fU  u:»«  ;«  frk-  u»,,.io»^«  r^(  u:^ /«».ir.*r,r  tracted  in  Italy,  that  the  poor  lady  was  obliged 
with  him  in  the  language  of  his  country-  i^^^^diately  to  rise  from  table.  When  Mr. 
men.  In  Bolingbroke's  house  he  would  p^p^  eclated  that,  his  friend  asked  him  how 
probably  hear  little  else,  for  Lady  Doling-  he  could  forbear  ordering  his  servant  John  to 
broke  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  express  thrust  Voltaire  head  ancf  shoulders  out  of  his 
herself  in  English;  and  of  Falkener's  house?  He  replied  that  there  was  more  of 
proficiency  in  French  we  have  abundant  ignorance  in  this  conduct  than  a  purposed 
proof.  But  among  the  cultivated  English-  affront;  that  Voltaire  came  into  England,  as 
men  of  that  day  there  was  one  remarkable  other  foreigners  do,  on  a  prepossession  that 
exception,  and  that  was  unfortunately  in  "o*  o"Jy  »"  religion,  but  all  common  decency 
the  case  of  a  man  with  whom  Voltaire  was  of  morals  was  Tost  among  us.  (Life  of  Pope, 
most  anxious  to  exchange  ideas.  "Pope,"  4  o»  P«  ^5  / 
wrote  Voltaire  many  years  afterwards.  Next  comes  Goldsmith :  — 
could  hardly  read  French,  and  spoke  not  ^^  Voltaire  has  often  told  his  friends  that 
one  "syllable  of  our  language,  t  Vol-  he  never  observed  in  himself  such  a  succession 
taire's  desire  to  meet  Pope  had  no  doubt  of  opposite  passions  as  he  experienced  upon 
been  sharpened  by  the  flattering  remarks  his  first  interview  with  Mr.  Pope.  When  he 
which  Pope  had  two  vears  before  made  first  entered  the  room  and  perceived  our  poor, 
about  the  "  Henriade, '  or,  as  it  was  then  melancholy  poet,  naturally  deformed  and  wasted 
entitled,  "  La  Ligue."  A  copy  of  the  as  he  was  with  sickness  and  study,  he  could 
poem  had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  not  help  regarding  him  with  the  utmost  corn- 
France  by  Bolingbroke.  and  to  oblige  Bo-  P^»on;  but  when  Pope  began  to  speak  and 

lingbroke  he  had^ managed  to  spell  it  out.  IL'^'^Z  7ZJ^'''Lflf^^l''?r:  ^ut  tlTt 

_,  *                I    1    J     •          L«       u          'J  the    most  delicate    sentiments    m    the  most 

The  perusal   had  given   him,  he   said,  a  charming  diction.  Voltaire's  pity  began  to  be 

very  favorable  idea  of  the  author,  whom  changed  into  admiration,  and  at  last  even  into  * 

he  pronounced  to  be  "a  bigot  but  no  her-  envy.    It  is  not  uncommon  with  him  to  assert 

etic ;   one  who  knows  authority  and   na-  that  no  man  ever  pleased  him  so  much  in 

tional  sanctions  without  prejudice  to  truth  serious   conversation,  nor  any  whose    senti- 

and  charity;   in   a   word,  one   worthy  of  ments  mended   so  much    upon  recollection, 

that  share  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  (Life  of  Voltaire,  Miscellaneous  Works,  iv.,  p. 

which  you  honor  him."  J     These  compli-  ^4-) 

mentary    remarks    Bolingbroke    had,    it  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  accounts 

seems,  conveyed  to  Voltaire,  and  a  corre-  with  the  narrative  of  Duvernet,  who,  as 

spondence  appeared  to  have  ensued  be-  he  almost  certainly  had  his  information 

tween  the  two  poets,  though  no  traces  of  from   Thidriot,  is  an  authority  of  great 

that  correspondence  are  now  to  be  found.§  weight :  — 
Of   his   first  interview  with   Pope   three 

accounts   are   now  extant.     The   first  is  Dans  leur  premiere  cntrevue  ils  furent  fort 

that  given  by  Owen  Ruffhead,  the  sub-  embarrass<Js.     Pope  s'exprimait  tris  penible- 

stance  of  which  is  repeated  by  Johnson  °»ent  en  franyais,  ct  Voltaire  n  etant  point  ac- 

s-   u:-    \:(^  r^e  i>«..-. .    *u^  m^^^^A    i^  ♦Kof  coutume  aux  siraements  de  la  langue  anglaise 

m  his   life  of  Pope;   the  second   is  that  ne  pouvaitse  f  aire  entendre.     II  se  retira  dans 

un  village  et  ne    rentra  dans  Londres  que 

•  See  the  Flying'  Post  or  Weekly  Medley^  the  first  lorsqu'il  eut  acQuis  une  grande  facilit^  4  s  ex- 

Dumber  of  which  appeared  on  October  8,  ijaS.  primer  en  anslaiS. 

t   See  Spence's  Anecdotes  (Singer,  8vo\  p.  204,  note.  ^                        * 

X  Letter  to  Bolingbroke,  dated  April  9,  1724.  tu:-    e^Amo    *«.  ..«    U-,  f«.»  «Ua    M.rv«f  .x..y%U«. 

§  Sec  Pope's  letter  to  Carye,  dated  December  25,  This  seems  to  US  by  far  the  most  proba- 

1725*  ble  account.    It  is  certain  that  Voltaire 
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devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  systematic  study  of  English  shortly 
after  his  arrival  among  us.  He  provided 
himself  with  a  regular  teacher,  who  prob- 
ably assisted  him  not  only  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  letters,  which  he  now  regu- 
larly wrote  in  English,  but  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  two  famous  essays.*  He 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Colley  Gibber, 
and  regularly  attended  the  theatres,  fol- 
lowing the  play  in  a  printed  copy.f  His 
studies  were,  however,  interrupted  by  his 
suddenly  leaving  England  for  France  — 
an  expedition  attended  with  considerable 
peril,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  se- 
crecy. The  particulars  of  this  journey 
arc  involved  in  great  obscurity.  That  he 
undertook  it  with  the  object  of  inducing 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  to  ^ive  him  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  his  wounded 
honor;  that  for  some  time,  at  least,  he 
remained  concealed  in  Paris,  not  ventur- 
ing to  have  an  interview  with  any  friend 
or  with  any  relative,  —  is  clear  from  his 
letter  to  Thi^riot  dated  August  12,  1726. 
That  he  was  at  Wandsworth  again,  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  is  proved  by  a 
letter  to  Mademoiselle  Bessi^res,  dated 
October  15,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  having  been  there  for  two  months. 

He  arrived  in  England  in  a  state  of 
abject  depression,  and  this  depression 
was  aggravated  by  ill  hoalth  and  the  cross 
accidents  of  fortune.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  bill  of  exchange  of  the  value 
of  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  this  bill 

—  not  being  in  immediate  need  of  money 

—  he  had  neglected  to  present.  On  pre- 
senting it  to  the  man  on  whom  it  had  been 

•  drawn  —  one  D*."\costa,  a  Jew  —  D'Acosta 
informed  him  that  three  days  before  he  had 
become  bankrupt ;  and  the  money  was  lost. 
His  misfortune,  however,  happening  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  king,  the  king  good- 
naturedly  sent  him  a  sum  which  has  been 
variously  estimated,  but  which  probably 
amounted  to  a  hundred  guineas,  and  so 
relieved  him  from  pressing  embarrass- 
ment. But  what  affected  him  most  was 
the  news  of  the  death  of  his  sister.  This 
threw  him  into  an  agony  of  grief.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Voltaire's 
voluminous  correspondence  so  touching 
as  the  letter  in  which  his  feelings  on  this 
sad  occasion  found  vent.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mademoiselle  Bessi^res,  the 
lady  who  had  sent  the  intelligence.  It  is 
dated  "  Wandsworth,  October  15,  1726." 
He  describes  himself  as  acquainted  only 

•  La  VoltAtromanie,  p.  jf*,  47. 

t  CImtwoud's  History  ot  the  Stage,  p.  46. 


with  the  sorrows  of  life ;  he  is  dead,  be 
says,  to  everything  but  the  affection  be 
owes  to  his  correspondent.  He  alludes 
bitterly  to  the  f'eiraite  ignorie  from  which 
he  writes ;  and  he  says  it  would  have  been 
far  better,  both  for  his  relatives  and  him- 
self, had  death  removed  him  instead  of 
his  sister.  *'  Les  amertumes  et  les  souf- 
frances  **  —  so  run  his  gloQmy  reflections 
—  *'qul  en  ont  marqu^  presque  tous  les 
jours  ont  €\€  souvent  mon  ouvrage.  Je 
sens  le  peu  que  je  vaux ;  mes  faiblesses 
me  font  pi  tie  et  mes  fautes  me  font  hor- 
reur."  On  the  following  day  he  wrote  in 
a  similar  strain  to  Madame  de  Berni^res. 
He  was  in  deep  distress,  too,  at  the  cru- 
elty and  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  brother;  and  to  this  dis- 
tress he  subsequently  gave  passionate  ut- 
terance in  a  letter  to  Thi^riot.*  But 
neither  depression  nor  sorrow  ever  held 
long  dominion  over  that  buoyant  and  vol- 
atile spirit.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he 
was  thus  mournfully  expressing  himself 
to  Madame  de  Berni^res,  he  was,  in  an- 
other letter,  dilating  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  beauties  of  Pope's  poetry.  This  we 
learn  from  a  very  interesting  fragment 
preserved  by  Warburton  in  his  notes  to 
the  "  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot."  As  the  frag- 
ment appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  Voltaire's  editors  and  biographers, 
and  as  it  proves  the  very  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  Pope's  genius,  we  will 
quote  a  portion  of  it :  — 

I  look  upon  his  poem  called  the  '*  Essay  on 
Criticism  "  as  superior  to  the  **  Art  of  Poetry  " 
of  Horace,  and  his  **  Rape  of  the  Lock  '*  is,  in 
my  opinion,  above  the  "  Lutrin  *'  of  Despreauz. 
I  never  saw  so  amiable  an  imagination,  so  gen- 
tle graces,  so  great  variety,  so  much  wit^  and 
so  refined  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  in  this 
little  performance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this 
manuscript  letter,  which  Warburton  de- 
scribes as  being  before  him  as  he  wrote, 
is  now  in  existence.  It  was  dated  Octo- 
ber 15,  1726. 

Of  his  movements  during  the  autumn  of 
1726  we  know  nothing.  The  probability 
is  that  he  was  engaged  in  close  study,  and 
saw  little  society.  He  instructs  his  cor^ 
respondents  in  France  to  direct  their  let^ 
ters  to  the  care  of  Lord  Bolingbroke;  but 
he  was  evident! v  not  in  personal  commu- 
nication with  Bolingbroke  or  with  any 
member  of  the  Twickenham  circle.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  serious  accident  by  which  Pope 

•  See  letter  dated  "  Wandiroorth,  June  14*  «7»yi" 
I  (Euvres  Coroplutcs  (ed.  i8lk}),  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  17a. 
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nearly  lost  his  life  until  two  moDths  after 
it  had  happened,  as  his  letter  to  Pope, 
dated  November  16,  shows.  Another  let- 
ter,* too  —  a  letter  undated,  but  evidently 
belonging  to  this  period,  and  written  in 
£nglish  —  addressed  to  John  Brinsden, 
Boiingbroke*s  secretary,  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Very  little,  however,  of 
the  following  year  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment, for  we  nnd  traces  of  him  in  many 
places.  His  attenuated  figure  and  eager, 
haggard  face  grew  familiar  to  the  frequent- 
ers of  fashionable  society.  He  passed 
three  months  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough, where  he  became  intimate  with 
Swift,f  who  was  a  fellow-visitor.  At 
Bubb  Dodington's  mansion,  at  Eastbury, 
he  met  Young,  who  had  not  as  yet  taken 
orders,  but  was  seeking  fortune  as  a 
hanger-on  at  great  houses.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious chance  which  brought  together  the 
future  author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts" 
and  the  future  author  of  **  La  Pucelle  ;  "  it 
was  a  still  more  curious  circumstance  that 
they  should  have  formed  a  friendship 
which  remained  unbroken  when  the  one 
had  become  the  most  rigid  of  Christian 
divines  and  the  other  the  most  daring  of 
anti-Christian  incendiaries. {  At  East- 
bury  occurred  a  well-known  incident.  A 
discussion  had  arisen  as  to  the  merits  of 
•'  Paradise  Lost."  Young  spoke  in  praise 
of  his  favorite  poet;  Voltaire,  who  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  Milton  as  he  had 
with  >Eschylus  and  Dante,  objected  to  the 
episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  contending 
that  as  they  were  abstractions  it  was 
absurd  to  assign  them  offices  proper  only 
to  concrete  beings.  These  objections  he 
enforced  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
sarcastic  wit.  The  parallel  between  the 
hungry  monster  of  Milton,  "grinning  hor- 
rible its  ghastly  smile,"  and  the  meagre 
form  of  the  speaker — his  thin  face 
lighted  up,  as  it  always  was  in  conversa- 
tion, with  that  peculiar  sardonic  smile 
familiar  to  us  from  his  portraits  —  was 
irresistible.  And  Young  closed  the  argu- 
ment with  an  epigram  (we  quote  Herbert 
Croft's  version) :  — 

You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Young's  poem, 
where  he  plainly  alludes  to  this  conversa- 

•  Preserved  in  Colet's  "  Relics  of  Literature,"  p.  70. 

t  See  a  very  interesting  extract  from  a  MS.  journal 
Icept  by  a  Major  Brw>me,  who  visited  Voltaire  in  1765, 
and  who  lieard  this  and  other  particulars  from  Voltaire 
himself.  It  is  printed  in  Notes  and  Queries  (first  series), 
Tol.  X.,  p.  403. 

X  YouuK  dedicated  to  Voltaire  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  his  '*  Sea-Piece."    See  his  poems. 


tion,  that  he  succeeded  in  impressing  on 
his  friendly  opponent  *' that  Milton's 
blindness  lay  not  in  his  song.*' 

A  letter  written  about  this  time  to  a 
friend  in  France,  dated  by  the  editors  — 
but  dated,  we  suspect,  wrongly  —  1726,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  young  exile  was 
no  longer  either  discontented  or  unhappy. 
**  You  who  are  a  perfect  Briton,"  thus  the 
letter  runs,  **  should  cross  the  Channel 
and  come  to  us.  I  assure  you  that  a  man 
of  your  temper  would  not  dislike  a  country 
where  one  obeys  to  (sic)  the  laws  only, 
and  to  one's  whims.  Reason  is  free  here, 
and  walks  her  own  way.  Hypochondriacs 
are  especially  welcome.  No  manner  of 
living  appears  strange.  We  have  men 
who  walk  six  miles  a  day  for  their  health, 
feed  upon  roots,  never  taste  flesh,  wear  a 
coat  in  winter  thinner  than  your  ladies  do 
in  the  hottest  days."  * 

In  March  he  was  present  at  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  was  a  spectacle 
which  made  a  profound  impression  on 
him,  and  he  ever  afterwards  delighted  to 
recall  how  he  had  once  been  the  denizen 
of  a  country  in  which  the  first  officers  of 
the  state  contended  for  the  honor  of  sup- 
porting the  paM  of  a  man  whose  sole  dis- 
tinction had  lain  in  intellectual  eminence. 
How  differently,  he  thought,  would  the 
author  of  the  "  Principia"  have  fared  in 
Paris!  He  subsequently  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  philosopher's  niece, 
Mrs.  Conduit,  and  of  the  physician  and 
surgeon  who  attended  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments ;  from  them  he  learned  many  inter- 
esting particulars.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
mentioning  that  we  owe  to  Voltaire  the 
famous  story  of  the  falling  apple,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  reply  which  Newton  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  person  who 
asked  him  how  he  had  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  f 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  met  Gay, 
who  showed  him  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 
before  it  appeared  on  the  stage ;  %  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  course  of  this  year 
that  he  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Con- 
greve.  His  admiration  of  the  greatest  of 
our  comic  poets  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  "  Lettres  Philosophiques,"  and  that 
admiration  he  lost  no  time  in  personally 
expressing.  But  Congreve,  whose  tem- 
per was  probably  not  improved  by  gout 
and  blindness,  and  who  was  irritated 
perhaps   by  the  ebullience  of  his  young 


*  Pitees  In^dites  de  Voltaire.    Paris,  182a 

t  Lettres  Philosophiques,  passim. 

X  MS.  letter  written  by  a  Major  Broome,  who  visited 
Voltaire  in  1765:  printed  m  Notes  and  Queries  {iim 
series),  voL  x.,  p.  403. 
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admirer,  affected  to  re^rd  literary  dis- 
tinction as  a  trifle.  "  I  beg,"  he  said, 
"that  you  will  look  upon  me,  not  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  gentleman."  "  If,"  re- 
plied Voltaire,  disgusted  with  his  foppery, 
"you  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  simply 
a  gentleman,  I  should  not  have  troubled 
myself  to  wail  upon  you."  To  Congreve 
he  owed,  we  suspect,  his  introduction  to 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  not  only  communicated  to  him  some 
interesting  particulars  which  he  after- 
wards wove  into  his  "Si^cle  de  Louis 
XIV.,"  but  is  said  to  have  solicited  his 
assistance  in  drawing  up  her  memoirs. 
This  task  he  at  first  consented  to  under- 
take. The  duchess  laid  the  papers  before 
him,  and  issued  her  instructions.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  to  write,  not  as 
unbiassed  historical  justice  required,  but 
as  her  Grace's  capricious  prejudices  dic- 
tated, he  ventured  to  expostulate.  Upon 
that  her  manner  suddenly  changed.  Fly- 
ing into  a  passion,  she  snatched  the  paper 
from  him,  muttering,  **  I  thought  the  man 
had  sense ;  but  I  find  him,  at  bottom, 
either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher."  The  story 
is  told  by  Goldsmith  ;  *  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  on  what  authority. 

Another  story,  resting,  it  is  true,  on  no 
very  satisfactory  testimony,  but  in  itself 
so  intrinsically  probable  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  it  genuine,  is  related  by 
Desnoiresterres.  Voltaire,  hearing  that 
the  duchess  was  engaged  in  preparing  her 
memoirs  for  publication,  ventured  to  ask 
if  he  might  be  permitted  to  glance  at  the 
manuscript.  "  You  must  wait  a  little," 
she  said,  "for  I  am  revising  it; "coolly 
observing  that  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment had  so  disgusted  her  that  sne  had 
determined  to  recast  the  character  of 
Queen  Anne,  "as  I  have,"  she  added, 
"since  these  creatures  have  been  our 
rulers,  come  to  love  her  again."  Pope's 
Atossa  was  assuredly  no  caricature,  and 
a  better  commentary  on  it  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find. 

Like  most  of  his  countrymen  Voltaire 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  English  women,  and 
about  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  whose  charms  have  been  more 
frequently  celebrated  than  those  of  any 
other  woman  of  that  age.  Voltaire  was 
one  of  the  thousand  adorers  of  Molly 
Lepel,  then  the  wife  of  Lord  Hervey. 
To  her  he  addressed  a  copy  of  verses 
which  are  interesting  as  being  the  only 
verses  now  extant  composed  by  him  in 

*  Life  of  Voltaire,  Mitcellaneoot  Works,  iv.,  p.  25. 
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English.  Their  intrinsic  merit  is  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  of  a  high  order,  but  as 
a  literary  curiosity  they  will  bear  repeti- 
tion :  — 

Hervey,  would  you  know  the  passion 
Vou  have  kindled  in  my  breast  ? 

Trifling  is  the  inclination 
That  by  words  can  be  expressed. 

In  my  silence  sec  the  lover — 
True  love  is  best  by  silence  known ; 

In  my  eyes  youMl  best  discover 
All  the  power  of  your  own. 

A  curious  fortune  attended  these  verses. 
They  were  subsequently  transcribed  sod 
addressed  to  a  lady  named  Laura  Harley 
—  the  wife  of  a  London  merchant  —  by 
one  of  her  gallants,  and  they  formed  part 
of  the  evidence  on  which  her  husband 
grounded  his  claim  for  a  divorce.*  This 
has  misled  Mr.  Parton,  who  supposes  that 
Voltaire  wrote  them,  not  in  honor  of  Ladr 
Hervey,  but  in  honor  of  poor  Mr.  Barley^ 
erring  wife.  That  they  awoke  no  jealousy 
in  Lord  Hervey  is  proved  by  Voltaire^ 
letter  to  Thidriot,  dated  April,  1732,  aod 
by  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Hervey  him- 
self in  174a  But  the  beautiful  wife  of 
Lord  Hervey  was  not  the  only  lady  dis- 
tinguished by  the  admiration  of  Voltaire. 
He  has  spoken  in  rapturous  terms  of  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  Lady  Bo- 
lingbroke,  for  whom  he  finds  a  place  in 
his  "Si6cle  de  Louis  XIV.;"  and  aa  oq- 
published  letter  in  the  British  Museum 
shows  that  he  had  paid  assiduous  court 
to  Lady  Sundon,  who  had  evidently  not 
been  insensible  to  his  flattery.f 

And  now  we  come  to  a  very  curious 
story,  a  story  which  is  related  in  detail 
by  Kuffhead,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Johnson.  It  had  long  been  suspected  by 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke  that  Voltaire  was 
playing  a  double  part;  in  other  words, 
that  he  had  formed  a  secret  alliance  witli 
the  court  party,  and  was  acting  as  their 
spy.  Their  suspicion  was  soon  confirmed. 
In  February,  1727,  appeared  the  third  of 
a  series  of  letters  in  which  the  character 
and  policy  of  Walpole  were  very  severely 
handled.  The  letter  was  written  with 
unusual  energy  and  skill;  it  attracted 
much  attention,  and  Walpole*s  friends 
were  anxious  to  discover  the  author. 
While  it  was  still  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion Voltaire  came  to  Twickenham,  and 
asked  Pope  if  he  could  tell  him  who  wrote 
it.    Pope,  seeing  his  object,  and  wishing 

*  Thin  circumstance  it  mentioned  by  Chiteaoncaf  in 
his  **  Les  Divorces  Anglais,'*  and  is  t^itriWMd  bv 
Desnoiresterres.  ' 

t  Additional  MSS. 
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to  prove  him,  informed  him  in  the  strict- 
est confidence  that  he  was  himself  the 
author  of  it,  "  and,"  he  added,  "  I  trust 
to  your  honor  as  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Vol- 
taire, that  you  will  communicate  this  se- 
cret to  no  living:  soul.**  The  letter  had 
really  been  written  by  Bolingbroke,  and 
bore  in  truth  no  traces  of  Pope's  style; 
but  the  next  day  every  one  at  court  was 
speakinc:  of  it  as  Pope  s  composition,  and 
Voltaire's  treachery  was  manifest.  To 
this  Bolingbroke  apparently  alludes  in  a 
letter  to  Swift  (May  18,  1727):  "I  would 
have  you  insinuate  that  the  only  reason 
Walpole  can  have  to  ascribe  them  {t\e.  the 
occasional  letters  just  alluded  to)  to  a 
particular  person  is  the  authority  of  one 
of  his  spies,  who  wriggles  himself  into 
the  company  of  those  who  neither  love, 
esteem,  nor  fear  the  minister,  that  he 
may  report,  not  what  he  hears,  since  no 
man  speaks  with  any  freedom  before  him, 
but  what  he  guesses."  Conduct  so  scan- 
dalous as  this  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
imputed  to  any  man,  and  it  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  know  that  Voltaire  had  either 
been  traduced  or  misrepresented.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  the  story  was 
invented  by  Warburton,  from  whom  RufiE- 
head  almost  certainly  had  it,  and  there  is, 
moreover,  strong  presumptive  evidence  in 
its  favor.  Voltaire  had  undoubtedly  been 
meddling  with  the  matter,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Thi^riot  dated  May  27,  1727,  he  says: 
•*  Do  not  talk  of  the  occasional  writer. 
Do  not  say  that  it  is  not  of  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  Do  not  say  that  it  is  a 
wretched  performance.  You  cannot  be 
judge."  It  is  certain  that  he  twice  re- 
ceived money  from  the  court ;  it  is  certain 
that  he  visited  Walpole,  and  that  he  sought 
every  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  king  and  with  the  king's  friends. 
It  is  clear  that  neither  Pope  nor  anv 
member  of  Pope's  circle  had  much  confi- 
dence in  him.  Bolingbroke  has  indeed 
expressly  declared  that  he  believed  him 
capable  of  double-dealing  and  insincer- 
ity,* and  what  Bolingbroke  observed  in 
him  was  observed  also  by  Young.f  Nor 
was  such  conduct  at  all  out  of  keeping 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Voltaire's  be- 
iiavior  during  his  residence  among  us. 
Throughout  his  aims  were  purely  selfish, 
and  to  attain  those  ends  he  resorted  to 
means  which  no  man  of  an  honest  ancf 
independent  spirit  would  have  stooped  to 
use.  It  would  perhaps  be  unduly  harsh 
to  describe  him  as  a  parasite  and  a  syco- 

*  See  his  letter  to  Madame  de  Ferriole,  dated  De- 
cember, 1725,  Lettres  Historiques,  vol.  iii.,  p.  274. 
t  Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  3S5. 


phant ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he 
too  often  figures  in  a  character  closely 
bordering  on  both.  His  correspondence 
—  and  his  conversation  no  doubt  resem- 
bled his  correspondence  —  is  almost  sick- 
ening. His  compliments  are  so  fulsome, 
his  flattery  so  exaggerated,  that  they  might 
excusably  be  mistaken  for  elaborate  irony. 
He  seems  to  be  always  on  his  knees. 
There  was  scarcely  a  distinguished  man 
then  living  in  England  who  had  not  been 
the  object  of  this  nauseous  homage.  He 
pours  it  indiscriminately  on  Pope,  Swift, 
Gay,  Clarke,  on  half  the  Cabinet  and  on 
half  the  peerage.  In  a  man  of  this  char- 
acter falsehood  and  hypocrisy  are  the  very 
essence  of  his  composition.  There  is 
nothing,  however  base,  to  which  he  will 
not  stoop;  there  is  no  law  in  the  code  of 
social  honor  which  he  is  not  capable  of 
violating.  The  fact  that  he  continued  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  his  innocence,  for  neither  Pope 
nor  Bolingbroke  would,  for  such  an  of* 
fence,  be  likely  to  quarrel  with  a  man  in  a 
position  so  peculiar  as  that  of  Voltaire. 
His  flattery  was  pleasant,  and  his  flattery, 
as  they  well  knew,  might  some  day  be 
worth  having.  No  injuries  are  so  readily 
overlooked  as  those  which  affect  neither 
men's  purses  nor  men's  vanity. 

Meanwhile  he  was  diligently  collecting 
materials  which  were  afterwards  embod- 
ied in  his  **  Lettres  Philosophiques,"  his 
"  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,"  his  **Si&- 
cle  de  Louis  XIV.",  and  his  **  Histoire  de 
Charles  XII."  First  he  investigated  the 
history  and  tenets  of  the  Quakers.  He 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  one  Andrew 
Pitt,  who  resided  in  the  country  not  far 
from  London,  and  he  attended  a  Quakers' 
meeting,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  amus* 
ing  account,  near  the  Monument.  The 
suDstance  of  his  conversation  with  Pitt, 
supplemented  by  his  own  independent 
study  of  Quaker  literature,  he  has  em* 
bodied  in  the  article  on  Quakers  in  the 
**  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  and  in  the 
first  four  **  Philosophical  Letters."  He 
investigated  the  various  religious  sects 
into  which  English  Protestantism  had 
divided  itself,  and  to  these  schisms  he 
somewhat  paradoxically  ascribes  the  har- 
mony and  contentment  reigning  in  the 
religious  world  of  England.  "If,"  he 
observes,  **  only  one  religion  were  allowed 
in  England,  the  government  would  very 
possibly  become  arbitrary;  if  there  were 
but  two,  the  people  would  cut  one  an- 
other*s  throats ;  but  as  there  are  such  a 
multitude,  they  all   live    happy   and  in 
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peace."  He  studied  the  economy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  clerj^y.  Our  commerce, 
our  finance,  and  our  government,  each 
ens^a^ed  his  attention,  and  on  each  he 
has  commented  with  his  usual  superficial 
cleverness.  Three  things  he  observed 
with  especial  pleasure,  because  they  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness  in  France.  He 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  a  free  people,  a  people 
who  lived  unshackled  save  by  laws  which 
they  had  themselves  enacted;  a  people 
who,  enjoying  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
a  free  press,  were,  in  the  phrase  of  Taci- 
tus, at  liberty  to  think  what  they  pleased, 
and  to  publish  what  they  thought.  He 
beheld  a  splendid  and  powerful  aristoc- 
racy, not  as  in  Paris,  standing  contemptu- 
ously aloof  from  science  and  letters,  but 
themselves  not  unfrequently  eager  candi- 
dates for  literary  and  scientific  distinction. 
The  names  of  many  of  these  noble  au- 
thors he  has  recorded,  and  they  are,  he 
adds,  more  glorious  for  their  works  than 
for  their  titles.  With  not  less  pleasure 
he  beheld  the  honorable  rank  assigned  in 
English  society  to  a  class  who  were  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  regarded  with 
disdain.  V'oltaire  was  perhaps  the  first 
writer  of  eminence  in  Europe  who  had 
the  courage  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of 
trade.  He  relates  with  pride  how,  wheu 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  held  the  reins  of 
Great  Britain  in  his  hands,  his  younger 
brother  was  a  factor  at  Aleppo ;  how, 
when  Lord  Townshend  was  directing  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign  in  the  Painted 
Chamber, one  of  his  nearest  relatives  was 
soliciting  custom  in  a  counting-house  in 
the  City.  He  draws  a  sarcastic  parallel 
between  a  "seigneur, powdered  in  the  life 
of  the  mode,  who  knows  exactly  what 
o'clock  the  king  rises  and  goes  to  bed, 
and  who  gives  himself  airs  of  grandeur 
and  state  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  act- 
ing the  slave  in  the  antechamber  of  a 
prime  minister,"  and  a  merchant  who  en- 
riches his  country,  despatches  orders  from 
his  counting-house  to  Surat  and  Grand 
Cairo,  and  contributes  to  the  felicity  of 
the  world.* 

*  See  the  remarkable  pasMRe  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
letter  in  the  "  I.t'ttres  llisioriqiies."  It  nuy  be  worth 
rncntioiiinK  th;it  tins  vi<irk  is  lu  two  form -i — the  Kn- 
gii«>h  tr:iti«>Ution,  which  prccirdcd  all  ext.tnt  French 
cditK>n'>,  a|>(>eari'd  iii  1733.  and  wa«  executed  under  the 
»upi*rinten(icncc  of  Thi^not,  its  title  beiiiK  **  Letters 
cimcori.iiii;  the  Knplish  Nation,"  by  M.  Voltaire.  It 
api>eared  in  l-'runch  ibe  following  year  as  *' LetUes 
rhilubuphiqucs.'* 
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But  nothing  impressed  him  so  deeply 
the  homage  paid,  and  paid  by  all  classes, 
to  intellectual  eminence.  Parts  and  gen* 
ius  were,  he  observed,  a  sure  passport, 
not,  as  in  France,  to  the  barren  wreath  of 
the  Academy,  but  to  affluence  and  popu- 
larity. By  his  pen  Addison  had  risen  to 
one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 
A  few  gracefuf  poems  had  made  the  for- 
tunes of  Stepney,  Prior,  Gay,  Parnell, 
Tickell,  and  Ambrose  Philipps.  By  his 
essays  Steele  had  won  a  commissioner- 
ship  9f  stamps  and  a  place  in  Parliament. 
A  single  comedy  had  made  Congreve  in- 
dependent for  life.  Newton  was  master 
of  the  mint,  and  Locke  had  been  a  com- 
missioner of  appeals.  He  records  with 
pride  that  the  portrait  of  Walpole  was  to 
be  seen  only  in  his  own  closet,  but  that 
the  portraits  of  Pope  were  to  be  seen  ia 
half  the  great  houses  in  England.  "  Go," 
he  says,  **  into  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
you  find  that  what  raises  the  admiration  of 
the  spectator  is  not  the  mausoleums  of 
the  English  kings,  but  the  monuments 
which  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  has 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
illustrious  men  who  contributed  to  its 
glory."  He  thought  bitterly  how  in  his 
own  country  he  had  seen  Cr^billon  on  the 
verge  of  perishing  by  hunger,  and  the  soQ 
of  Racine  on  the  last  stage  of  abject  des- 
titution. When,  too,  on  his  return  to 
France,  he  saw  the  body  of  poor  Adrienne 
le  Couvreur  refused  the  last  rites  of  re- 
ligion, and  buried  with  the  burial  of  a 
dog,  "  because  she  was  an  actress,"  his 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  generous  and 
large-hearted  citizens  who  laid  the  coffin 
of  Anne  Oldfield  beside  the  coffins  of 
their  kings  and  of  their  heroes. 

O  rivale  d'Athene,  O  Londre  I  heureuse  terre, 
Ainsi  que  les  tyrans,  vous  avez  su  chasser 
Les  prejuges  honteux  qui  vous  livraient   la 

cuerre. 
C*est  la  qu'on  salt  tout  dire  et  tout  recom- 

penscr. 
Nul  art  n*est  m^pris^,  tout  succis  a  sa  gloire. 
Le  vai liqueur  de  Tallard,  le  fils  de  la  victoire^ 
Le  sublime  Dryden,  et  le  sage  Addison, 
Et  la  cliarmante  Oldfield,  etTimmortel  Newton 

Ont  part  au  temple  de  memoire, 
Et  le  Couvreur  k  Londre  aurait  eu  des  torn* 

beaux 
Parmi  les  beaux-esprits,  les  rois  et  les  heras. 
Quiconque  a  des  talents  k  Londre  est  un  grand 

homme. 

(La  Mort  le  Mile,  de  Couvrenr.) 

Here  we  must  pause.  The  history  of 
Voltaire  between  the  period  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived  and  his  departure  from 
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England  in  the  spring  of  1729  is  too  inter- 
esting and  important  to  be  treated  curso- 
rily. We  hope  in  a  future  number  to 
complete  our  sketch.  J.  C.  C. 


From  Blackwood*  s  Mai^zine. 
TERRY    WIGAN. 

FROM  THE  NORWEGIAN  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN. 

A  STRANGE  and  grizzled  man  once  dwelt 

On  yonder  outmost  isle ; 
By  land  or  sea  he  never  dealt 

A  human  being  guile  : 
But  at  times  came  an  ugly  gleam  in  his  eye, 

When  the  weather  wasn't  good, 
And  then  they  thought  he  was  mad  thereby, 
And  then  few  men  would  dare  go  nigh 

Where  Terry  Wigan  stood. 

I  saw  him  myself  a  single  time,  — 

He  lay  with  his  fish  by  the  pier : 
Though  his  hair  was  flecked  with  a  foamy  rime, 

Gay  was  his  voice  and  clear. 
With  a  quip  and  a  jest  the  girls  he  cheered, 

With  the  village  lads  made  fun  ; 
He  waved  his  sou'wester,  and  off  he  sheered. 
Then  up  with  his  stay-sail  and  home  he  steered, 

Away  in  the  setting  sun. 

1*11  tell  vou  now  of  Terrv*s  tale. 

Whatever  I  have  heard  ; 
And  if  at  times  'tis  dry  and  stale, 

There's  truth  in  every  word. 
I  heard  the  story  from  those  whose  place 

Was  with  him  when  he  died ; 
Who  watched  by  his  bed  at  his  decease, 
And  closed  his  eyes  to  the  sleep  of  peace, 

High  up  on  yon  hillside. 

In  his  youth,  a  wild  dare-devil  Dick, 

He  gave  his  folk  the  slip, 
And  bore  with  many  a  monkey  trick 

As  the  youngest  lad  in  the  ship. 
Then  at  Amsterdam  away  he  ran. 

For  his  home-love  urged  him  sore. 
And    returned    in    the    "Union"  —  Captain 

Brann  ; 
But  at  home  there  were  none  that  saw  in  the 
man 

The  little  boy  of  yore. 

For  he'd  grown  to  be  dapper  and  tall  and  red. 

And  was  rigged  out  tight  and  trim  : 
But  his  father  and  mother  both  were  dead. 

And  all  that  were  dear  to  him. 
He  mourned  for  a  day  —  ay,  maybe  two, 

Then  rose  from  sorrow  free  ; 
With  earth  at  his  feet  no  rest  he  knew; 
It  was  better,  he  said,  to  have  to  do 

With  the  broad  and  boisterous  sea. 

In  a  year  from  then  was  Terry  wed, — 

It  came  about  in  haste. 
And  he  rather  repented  a  step,  folk  said, 

That  kept  him  firmly  placed. 


So  beneath  his  roof  in  idle  play 

The  winter  slowly  sped. 
Though  the  windows  shone  like  the  brightest 

day. 
With  their  curtains  small  and  their  flower-pots 
gay 
In  the  little  cottage  red. 

When  fair  winds  broke  the  ice-lumps  through, 

With  the  brig  was  Terry  gone  : 
When  the  gray  goose  in  autumn  southwards 
flew. 

He  met  it  half-way  flo>*n. 
Then  a  gloom  like  the  shade  of  the  coming 
night 

Clouded  the  sailor's  brow ; 
He  came  from  the  land  of  the  sunshine  bright, 
Astern  lay  the  world  with  its  life  and  light. 

And  winter  before  the  bow. 

They  anchored,  and  his  mates  betook 

Themselves  to  their  carouse  ; 
He  gave  them  just  one  longing  look, 

As  he  stood  by  his  quiet  house. 
In  at  the  lattice  he  peeped.     Not  one. 

But  two  in  the  room  were  they  ; 
His  wife  sat  still  and  linen  spun, 
While  in  the  cradle,  full  of  fun, 

A  rosy  lassie  lay* 

By  that  one  glance  was  he  inspired 

With  a  resolution  deep : 
He  toiled  and  moiled,  and  was  never  tired 

Of  rocking  his  child  to  sleep.     * 
Of  a  Sunday  night,  when  the  dances  gay 

Were  heard  from  the  homesteads  there, 
He'd  sing  his  merriest  songs  and  play. 
While  in  his  lap  little  Anna  lay 

With  her  hands  in  his  auburn  hair. 

So  the  weeks  went  by  till  the  war  broke  out 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  nine : 
The  troubles  still  are  talked  about 

That  then  made  the  people  pine. 
Every  port  was  blocked  by  English  crews. 

Inland  there  was  famine  sore  ; 
The  poor  had  to  starve  and  the  rich  to  lose. 
And  two  strong  arms  were  of  little  use 

With  plague  and  death  at  the  door. 

Terry  mourned  for  a  day  or  two, 

Then  rose  from  sorrow  free  ; 
He  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  old  and  true. 

The  broad  and  boisterous  sea. 
There's  a  western  rhyme  that  still  gives  life 

To  his  deed  as  thing  of  note :  — 
'*  When  the  winds  were  loud  with  storm  and 

strife, 
Terry  Wigan  rowed  for  his  child  and  wife, 

Over  seas  in  an  open  boat'* 

His  smallest  skiff  was  chosen  out. 

To  Skagen  he  must  ^o : 
Mast  and  sail  he  did  without, 

For  he  thought  it  safer  so. 
He  knew  the  boat  could  bear  him  far. 
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Howe*cr  the  sea  might  chop ; 
The  Jutland-reef  was  a  ticklish  bar, 
But  a  worse  was  the  English  man-o'-war 

With  a  watch  on  the  mizen-top. 

So  he  seized  the  oars  and  gave  his  fate 

Over  to  Fortune's  care, 
And,  safe  at  Kladstrand,  did  but  wait 

To  ship  iiis  cargo  there. 
Not  much  of  a  freight,  Lord  knows,  he  drives. 

Three  kegs  with  oats  high  piled  ; 
But   he  came  from  a  country  where  poverty 

thrives, 
And  alx)ard  of  his  boat  he*d  the  savin*  o'  lives. 

And  it  was  for  his  wife  and  child. 

Three  nights  and  days  to  the  thwarts  bound 
close, 

Strongly  and  brave  he  rowed  : 
When  next  the  morning  sun  arose, 

A  misty  line  it  showed 
It  was  no  cloud  that  met  his  view, 

But  land  before  him  lay; 
The  Imenacs  Saddle,  broad  and  blue. 
Stood  out,  the  peaks  and  ridges  through, 

And  then  he  knew  his  way. 

He  was  near  his  home,  and  he  had  just 

To  l)ear  a  short  delay ; 
His  heart  swelled  high  in  faith  and  trust. 

He  was  near  about  to  pray. 
'Twas  as  if    the  words    bad  stopped  frost- 
bound  — 

He  gazed,  and  in  his  track. 
Through  the  fading  fog  that  upward  wound, 
He  saw  a  corvette  in  Hesnaes  Sound 

That  pitched  as  she  lay  aback. 

The  skiff  was  seen,  the  signal  passed. 

That  way  was  blocked  outright ; 
But  the  west  wind  veered,  and  Terry  steered 

Towards  the  west  his  flight. 
Then  they  lowered  the  yawl  —  as  the  ropes  un- 
coiled. 

He  could  hear  the  sailors  shout : 
With  his  feet  on  the  frame  of  the  boat  he 

toiled 
At  the  oars,  till  the  water  foamed  and  boiled. 

And  the  blood  from  his  nails  oozed  out 

Gaesling's  the  name  of  a  sunken  shoal 

To  the  east  of  Homburg  Sound : 
There's  an  ugly  surf  and  the  breakers  roll. 

And  two  foot  down  you*re  aground. 
There  are  white  spurts  there  and  a  yellow 
slough. 

Though  the  sea  hasn*t  even  rippled ; 
But,  although  the  swell  be  never  so  rough. 
Inside  it  is  calm  and  smooth  enough. 

For  the  force  of  the  current's  crippled. 

There  Terry  Wigan's  skiff  shot  through 

Over  the  foam  and  sands : 
But  in  his  wake  behind  him  flew 

The  yawl  and  fifteen  hands. 
It  was  then  that  he  cried  through  the  breakers* 
roar 


To  God  in  his  bitter  dread  :  — 
"  On  yonder  famine-stricken  shore 
Sits  iny  starving  wife  at  my  cottage  door. 

And  waits  with  her  chila  for  bread." 

But  the  fifteen  shouted  louder  then, 

'Twas  the  same  as  at  Lyngor  — 
The  luck  is  ever  with  Englishmen 

When  they  plunder  Norway's  shore. 
When  Terry  touched  on  the  sunk  reefs  top, 

The  yawl  too  scraped  the  cliff : 
From  the  stern  the  officer  sang  out,  "  Stop  I " 
Then  he  heaved  up  an  oar,  and  he  let  it  drop, 

And  he  thrust  it  through  the  skifL 

The  thrust  made  a  burst  of  frame  and  plank, 

The  sea  rushed  in  at  the  chink  ; 
In  the  two  foot  o'  water  his  cargo  sank. 

But  his  spirit  didn't  sink. 
He  fought  himself  free  from  the  armid  men, 

Their  threats  deterred  him  not : 
He  ducked  and  swam,  and  he  ducked  again ; 
But  the  yawl  pushed  off,  and  there  flashed  out 
then 

Cutlass  and  musket-shot 

Thev  fished  him  up  and  aboard  the  craft 

The  sailors  gave  three  cheers ; 
The  commander  stood  on  the  poop  abaft, 

A  boy  of  eighteen  years. 
Terry's  boat  was  the  first  prize  e'er  he  made, 

So  he  struts  with  a  proud  stiff  neck: 
But  Terr)''s  mind  was  now  dismaved. 
The  strong  man  lay  and  wept  anc)  prayed 

On  his  knees  on  the  vessers  deck. 

He  bought  with  tears  and  they  sold  him  smiles^ 

They  paid  him  scorn  for  prayer : 
An  east  wind  rose,  and  from  out  the  isles 

Seaward  the  victors  fare. 
'Twas  done  :  not  a  word  had  he  to  say,  ~- 

He  would  bear  his  sorrow  now ; 
But  his  captors — it  was  strange,  thought  they* 
How  a  something  stormy  passed  away 

From  the  vault  of  his  cloudy  brow. 

In  prison  for  many  a  year  he  lay,  — 

Full  five  lone  years,  say  some ; 
His  back  was  bowed,  and  his  hair  grown  grey. 

With  dreaming  of  his  home. 
He  would  think  in  silence,  and  never 

Of  a  joy  his  heart  waxed  big  at : 
Then  1814  came  with  peace. 
And  the  captives  Norse  on  their  release 

Sailed  home  in  a  Swedish  frigate. 

He  stood  on  the  pier  by  his  home  anew. 

Made  a  pilot  since  the  war ; 
But  the  grizzled  man  was  known  to  few 

As  the  sailor  lad  of  yore. 
His  house  was  a  stranger's  —  God  him  sa\'e 

From  the  fate  his  darlings  found  I 
**  When  the  husband  left,"'  was  the  tale  they 

gave, 
**  They  starved,  and  got  a  common  grave 
I      From  the  parish  in  pauper's  ground.** 
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The  years  went  by,  and  the  pilot  dwelt 

On  yonder  outmost  isle  ; 
By  land  or  sea  he  never  dealt 

A  human  being  guile  : 
But  at  times  came  an  ugly  gleam  in  his  eye, 

When  storms  by  the  reef  were  brewed, 
And  then  they  thought  he  was  mad  thereby, 
And  then  few  men  would  dare  go  nigh 

Where  Terry  Wigan  stood. 

The  pilots  were  roused  one  moonlight  night. 

When  the  breeze  was  landward  borne ; 
An  English  yacht  beat  into  sight 

With  mainsail  and  foresail  torn : 
From  her  foremast  top  the  red  fiag  spoke 

Her  need  without  a  word ; 
And  a  small  boat  tacked  where  the  breakers 

broke,  — 
It  fought  through  the  storm-waves  stroke  by 
stroke, 

And  the  pilot  stood  aboard. 

He  seemed  so  safe,  the  grizzled  man, 

And  he  gripped  the  tiller  so 
That  the  yacht  lunged  forth,  and  seaward  ran, 

With  the  skiff  behind  in  tow. 
A  peer  with  his  child  and  his  dame  demure 

Came  aft,  as  pale  as  a  ghost : 
**  1*11  make  you  rich  as  you  now  are  poor, 
If  you  bear  us  safe  from  the  waves  and  sure  ! " 

But  the  pilot  left  his  post. 

He  paled  at  the  mouth,  and  a  smile  he  found 

Like  a  smile  of  power  long  sought 
Over  they  bore,  and  high  aground 

Stood  the  Englishman's  splendid  yacht 
••  Take  to  the  boats  !     In  the  breakers  wild 

The  yacht  will  splintered  be. 
My  wake  will  guide  to  a  haven  mild  : 
My  lord  and  my  lady  and  the  little  child 

Shall  come  in  the  skiff  with  me." 

The  wild  fire  flamed  where  the  skiff  flew  along 

Toward  land  with  its  cargo  rare  ; 
Aft  stood  the  pilot,  tall  and  strong, 

His  eye  had  an  eerie  glare. 
Leeward  he  looked  at  the  Gaesling's  top. 

And  windward  at  Hesnaes  cliff; 
Then  he  left  the  helm,  and  he  sane  out, "  Stop  ! " 
Then  he  heaved  up  an  oar,  and  he  let  it  drop, 

And  he  thrust  it  through  the  skiff. 

In  swept  the  sea,  the  foam  dashed  by. 

On  the  wreck  there  raged  a  fight ; 
But  the  mother  lifted  her  daughter  high. 

Her  terror  turned  her  white. 
•*  Anna,  my  child !  my  child  !  "  cried  she : 

Then  quiveied  the  grizzled  man  ; 
He  gripped  the  sheet,  set  the  helm  to  lee, 
And  the  boat  was  *most  like  a  bird  to  see, 

As  through  surf  and  foam  it  ran. 

It  struck,  they  sank ;  but  beyond  the  flood 

All  quiet  was  the  sea  : 
A  ridge  lay  hid,  and  there  they  stood 

In  water  to  the  knee. 
•*  The  ground  gives  way  I "  the  peer  cried  out, — 


**  It  is  no  rocky  prow ! " 
But  the  pilot  smiled  :  "  Nay,  tremble  not ; 
Three  kegs  of  oats  and  a  sunken  boat 

Are  the  ground  we  stand  on  now." 

A  light  of  the  past  that  long  had  slept 

Gleamed  out  at  Memory's  beck. 
And  the  peer  knew  the  man  that  had  lain  and 
wept 

On  his  knees  on  the  vessel's  deck. 
Then  Terry :  "All  that  was  dear  to  me 

You  crushed  without  remorse ; 

Now  shall  the  retribution  be " 

Then  the  English  noble  bowed  the  knee 

Before  the  pilot  Norse. 

But  Terry  leant  on  the  shaft  of  an  oar, 

Erect  as  in  the  past ; 
His  eye  had  a  gleam  of  boundless  power. 

His  hair  streamed  on  the  blast 
"  You  sailed  at  your  ease  in  your  big  corvette. 

My  little  skiff  I  steered ; 
I  toiled  for  my  own  till  my  strength  was  let. 
You  took  their  bread,  and  without  regret 

My  bitter  weeping  jeered. 

**  Your  rich  lady  is  fair  and  grand. 

Her  hand  is  silky  .fine  : 
Coarse  and  hard  was  my  wife's  hand. 

And  yet  that  hand  was  mine. 
Your  child  has  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

Like  a  little  child  o'  God : 
My  lass  didn't  look  much  anywhere ; 
God  better  it,  she  was  pale  and  spare. 

Like  the  child  of  a  common  clod. 

"  Well,  these  were  my  kingdom  on  the  earth, 

They  were  all  the  good  I  knew  ; 
I  thought  them  a  treasure  of  mighty  worth, 

But  they  weren't  much  to  you. 
But  now  is  the  time  of  reckoning  nigh. 

And  you  with  an  hour  shall  cope 
That'll  well  make  up  for  the  years  gone  by 
That  have  bowed  my  back  and  dimmed  my  eye, 

And  ruined  all  my  hope." 

He  raised  the  child  in  his  powerful  grip. 

His  arm  round  the  lady  coiled : 
"  Stand  back,  my  lord  I    A  single  step 

Will  cost  you  wife  and  child  I " 
Then  up  the  Briton  leapt  in  scorn. 

But  was  far  too  weak  to  fight ; 
His  breath  was  hot  and  his  eyes  were  worn, 
And  his  hair,  as  they  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
morn. 

Turned  grey  that  single  night 

But  Terry's  brow  has  lost  its  frown. 

Freely  his  breast  expands ; 
He  sets  the  child  full  gently  down. 

And  tenderly  kisses  its  hands. 
He  breathes  as  freed  from  a  prison's  pains. 

His  voice  is  calm  and  still : 
"  Terry  Wigan  his  better  self  regains ; 
Till  now  the  blood  was  dammed  in  my  veins, 

Revenge  was  iif  my  wilU 
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"  The  long,  long  years  of  a  prison's  woes 

Had  wrought  my  heart  amiss : 
Since  then  1  have  been  as  a  pine  that  grows 

Looking  intu  a  wild  abyss.    * 
But  that  is  past :  our  debt  is  scored, 

And  I  am  not  to  blame. 
I  gave  what  I  could  —  you  took  my  hoard, — 
If  you   think  yuuVe  wronged,  appeal  to  the 
I^)rd 

Who  made  me  what  I  am." 

All  were  at  daybreak  saved.    The  yacht 

Safe  to  the  haven  came  : 
Though  the  tale  of  the  night  they  whispered 
not, 

Yet  wide  went  Terry's  fame. 
His  dreams  like  storm-clouds  swept  away, 

Nor  left  the  smallest  speck, 
And  the  head  arose  erect  and  gay 
That  was  btjwed  yon  day  he  wept  as  he  lay 

On  his  knees  on  the  vessel's  deck. 


The  peer  was  come,  and  his  lady  as  well. 

And  many  more  were  come 
To  bid  good-bye,  and  their  God-speeds  tell. 

As  they  stood  in  his  little  home. 
They  thanked  him  that  saved  from  the  stormy 
press 

Of  reef  and  breaker  wild  : 
But  Terry  said,  with  a  kind  caress, 
"  Nav,  the  one  that  saved  in  the  worst  distress 

Was  none  but  this  little  child.*' 


When    the  vacht  was   bearing  off    HetoM 
Sound, 

They  hoisted  the  Norse  ensign ; 
A  little  to  the  west  there's  a  foam-hid  gjoundt 

Where  they  fired  a  salvo  fine. 
A  tear  in  Terry's  eye  then  shone, 

As  out  from  the  cliff  he  gazed : 
'*  Much  have  I  lost,  but  much  have  I  won ; 
It  was  best,  maybe,  that  it  should  be  done. 

And  so  may  God  be  praised !  '* 

It  was  thus  that  I  saw  him  a  single  time,  <^ 

He  lay  with  his  fish  by  the  pier : 
Though  his  hair  was  flecked  with  a  foamj 
rime. 

Gay  was  his  voice  and  clear. 
With  a  quip  and  a  jest  the  cirls  he  cheered. 

With  the  village  lads  made  fun  ; 
He  waved  his  sou'wester,  and  off  he  sheered. 
Then  up  with  his  stay-sail  and  home  he  steered. 

Away  in  the  setting  sun. 


I  saw  a  grave  by  Faroe  Church 

On  a  plot  of  grass  and  moss : 
It  wasn't  tended,  and  sank  with  a  lurch  ; 

But  it  had  its  blackened  cross. 
There  "  Thaerie  Wiighen  "  stood  in  white 

With  day  and  month  and  \'ear : 
He  lay  where  the  sun  and  the  storm  could 

light. 
And  that's  why  the  grass  was  so  coarse  aad 
tight. 

With  a  bluebell  there  and  here. 


The  Scotch  Character. —  Scottish  people 
are  usually  credited  with  two  qualities,  neither 
of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  possess. 
They  are  inordinately  fond  of  money,  and  they 
are  possessed  of  infinite  caution.  **A  canny 
Scot "  has  come  to  l)c  a  proverbial  expression. 
As  to  their  alleged  avarice,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Scotland,  in  comparison  with  England,  is 
a  poor  country,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  its 
inhabitants  will  set  a  higher  value  on  a  deifinite 
sum  of  money.  Then,  within  the  present  cen- 
tury Scotland  has  become  much  richer  than 
formerly;  possibilities  of  gain  have  been 
opened  up  undreamt  of  before.  Into  this  the 
Scot  h^s  thrown  himself  with  all  his  intense 
eagerness.  He  has  been  quick  to  see  and 
grasp  the  enormous  power  of  wealth,  and  in 
some  cases  the  passion  for  accumulation  has 
superseded  all  else  —  the  devotion  to  money 
has  become  almost  sublime  in  its  intensity. 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Scotchmen, 
in  accordance  with  their  extreme  character, 
often  attain  uya  heij;htof  reckless  exi)enditurc 
to  which  there  is,  happily,  nothing  in  £np[lish 
character  to  be  compared.  But  the  national 
historv  proves  that,  without  a  single  hesitation, 
they  have  again  and  again  sacrificed  material 
welfare  to  political  and  religious  ideas,  and 
this  to  an  extent  to  which  English  history  pre- 
sents no  parallel.     The  wealthy  Scot,  as  seen 


by  English  eves,  is  generally  a  man  who  hm 
raised  himself  to  wealth.    Long  exercise  d 
self-deniaf  has  made  it  a  second  nature.    Ht 
cannot  now  throw  away  those  habits  witho«t 
which  he  could  not  have  risen.     A  little  cob* 
sideration,  too,  will  show  that  the  Scot  is  jort 
as  little  entitled  to  whatever  praise  may  beloiy 
to  a  cautious  people.    He  is  by  nature  exces- 
sively passionate  and  impulsive;  the  cnrrent 
of  his  thoughts  is  much  more  swayed  by  senti- 
ment than  reason.    Of  course,  there  are  other 
elements  in  Scottish  character  which  go  Co 
change  this.    They  conceal  it,  but  they  do  do! 
affect  it     We  do  not  call  Vesuvius  cold  be- 
cause its  sides  are  covered  with  hard  lavv 
The  caution  of  the  Scot  is  exactly  similar  tti 
that  of  the  man  who  has  charge  ot  a  powder 
magazine.    If  he  is  to  save  his  life  he  m«t 
adopt  precautions  such  as  are  unknown  to  other 
men.    So  the  depth  of  Scotch  feeling  is  hid 
with  a  superficial    reserve.      There  is  whtt 
seems  to  the  Englishman  an  absolutely  obbc^ 
essary  reticence  —  an  adoption,  as  it  wen^of 
measures  to  guard  against  events  not  likdylD 
happen  ;  but  the  reason  is,  that  a  word  or  aa 
action  which  the  more  tolerant  EnglishaH 
would  hardly  notice  will  often  be  enough  10 
move  to  the  greatest  rage  a  smouldering  to 
and  to  lead  to  an  outbreak  absolutelr  dupn* 
portioned  to  its  cause.       St  Jamais  r~ 
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TOWTON  ROSES. 
LOCAL  LEGEND. 


Where  Lancaster's  last  stake  was  set 
Against  the  proud  Plantagenet ; 
Where  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
Flaunted  o*er  the  furious  fight ; 
Where,  in  mock  of  brotherhood 
Kindred  ranked  'gainst  kindred  stood, 
Once  to  meet,  nor  part  again,  — 
Raged  the  war  on  Towton  Plain. 
There  the  squadrons  charged  and  wheeled, 
There  the  rival  war-cries  pealed 
There,  amid  the  roar  and  rattle 
Of  the  long  and  desperate  battle, 
English  all,  the  maddened  foes. 
Saw  the  long  day  dawn  and  close, 
Ere  King  Henry's  cause  was  sped, 
'Neath  the  roses,  white  and  red. 

Full  four  hundred  varying  years, 
Have  passed  with  change  of  smiles  and  tears. 
Since  names  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Bade  men's  pulses  leap  and  stir. 
Calm  beneath  the  northern  skies, 
All  the  plain  of  Towton  lies, 
Where  the  lark  sings,  blithe  and  clear. 
In  the  morning  of  the  year. 
Where  the  merry  beck  is  flowing ; 
.  And  the  joyous  winds  are  blowing, 
Echoes  from  the  moor  and  hill ; 
Very  peaceful,  very  still, 
Lies  the  field  of  battle,  spread 
With  clustering  roses,  white  and  red. 

Yorkshire  airs  are  hard  and  cold« 
Keen  the  blasts  from  Yorkshire  wold. 
Nor  biting  frost,  nor  drifting  snow. 
Kill  the  roses*  roots  below ; 
Drive  the  plough,  and  sow  the  soil. 
Spend  all  arts  of  strength  and  toiL 
Sure  as  is  the  call  of  spring. 
Wake  the  roses,  glistening 
Rosy  red  and  purely  white. 
As  they  gleamed  on  Towton  fight. 
Bear  the  storied  plants  away  — 
Slow  and  sure  will  they  decay  ; 
There  and  there  alone  they  blow. 
By  brave  blood,  shed  long  ago. 
In  some  mysterious  fashion  fed, 
Towton  Roses,  white  and  red ! 

All  the  Year  Round. 


THE  DREAM. 


In  the  dream  I  dreamt  to-night 
Love  came,  armed  with  magic  might ; 
Fret  and  fever,  doubt  and  fear. 
Foes  that  haunt  his  kingdom  here. 
Misconception,  vain  regretting, 
Bootless  longing,  cold  forgetting. 
The  dark  shades  of  change  and  death. 
Ever  hovering  on  his  path. 
Vanished,  from  or  sound  or  sight, 
In  the  dream  I  dreamt  to-night. 


Time's  strong  hand  fell  helpless  down  ; 
Fate  stood  dazed  without  her  frown ; 
Sly  suspicion,  cold  surprise. 
Faded  'neath  the  happy  eyes  ; 
And  the  voice  I  love  was  speaking, 
And  the  smile  I  love  was  making 
Sunshine  in  the  golden  weather. 
Where  we  two  stood  close  together  ; 
For  you  reigned  in  royal  right. 
In  the  dream  I  dreamt  to-night. 

And  I  woke,  and  woke  to  see 

A  cold  world,  bare  and  blank  to  me, 

A  world  whose  stare  and  sneer  scarce  hiddeiit 

Told  me  that  as  fruit  forbidden. 

Love  and  trust  must  ever  pine 

In  so  sad  a  clasp  as  nMne  ; 

All  too  faint  and  fragile  grown, 

For  gifts  that  youth  holds  all  its  own  ; 

Ah,  best  to  wake,  forgetting  quite. 

The  sweet  dream  I  dreamt  to-night 

All  The  Year  Rmmd. 


IN  SUMMER  FIELDS. 

Ye  flowers  in  your  wonderful  silence. 
Ye  birds  with  your  wonderful  sound. 

The  love  of  my  God  are  declaring ; 
For  ye  are  the  language  he  found. 

Ye  smile  to  the  eye  of  my  spirit. 
Ye  sing  to  the  ear  of  my  soul ; 

Ye  waken  soft  echoes  of  anthems 
Which  over  God*s  Paradise  roll. 

• 

Ye  bloom  as  ye  bloomed  once  in  Eden, 
Make  holy  and  sacred  the  sod ; 

Ye  sing  as  ye  sang  when  in  rapture 
Man  counted  you  angels  of  God. 

By  you  —  common  things  of  the  desert-* 
God's  love  has  this  nci  ade  wrought : 

Ye  fill  me  with  exquisite  gladness. 
With  worship  which  silences  thought. 

Sunday  Masazine.  MaRY  HaRRISON. 


Sister,  awake  I  close  not  your  eyes  ! 

The  day  its  light  discloses  : 
And  the  bright  morning  doth  arise 

Out  of  her  bed  of  roses. 

See  !  the  clear  sun,  the  world's  bright  eye. 

In  at  our  window  peeping ! 
Lo,  how  he  blusheth  to  espy 

Us  idle  wenches  sleeping. 

Therefore  awake  I  make  haste,  I  say, 

And  let  us  without  staying. 
All  in  our  gowns  of  green  so  gay. 

Into  the  park  a-maying. 

Batetoa't  Madriffda. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE   LIFE  OF  DON    JOHN  OF   AUSTRIA.* 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  highly 
accomplished  Scottish  gentleman,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  it  places  the  late  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
historians  and  writers  of  this  country. 
Such  as  it  is,  this  memorial  is  the  result 
of  his  own  industry  and  genius.  He 
brought  to  it  the  unremitting  persever- 
ance of  five-and-twenty  years.  In  accuracy 
and  abundance  of  research,  in  purity  of 
style,  in  brilliancy  of  descriptive  power, 
and  in  a  just,  though  somewhat  sarcastic 
estimate  of  human  character  and  actions, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  inferior  to  no  work 
which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  many 
years ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  will 
confer  upon  its  author  no  mean  amount  of 
posthumous  fame.  Our  admiration  of  so 
finished  a  performance  is  only  dashed  by 
our  deep  regret  that  he  who  had  already 
given  the  final  touches  to  these  pages  did 
not  survive  to  witness  their  reception  by 
the  world. 

The  history  of  the  book  itself  partakes 
in  some  degree  of  the  mystery  and  ro- 
mance that  attach  to  the  illustrious  sub- 
ject of  this  biography.  William  Stirling 
of  Keir,  the  son  of  Archibald  Stirling  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Maxwell, 
was  born  in  1818.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1839;  sat  in 
Parliament  as  member  for  Perthshire 
from  1852  to  1868;  and  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  of  Maxwell  of  Pollock  in  i866.t 
The  house  of  Keir,  hard  by  the  old  cathe- 
dral of  Dunblane  and  the  banks  of  Allan 
Water,  commands  from  a  gentle  eminence 
that  fertile  vale  through  which  the  streams 
of   the  Forth  and  the  Teith  roll  on  their 

•  /?<?«  JoAn  0/  A  ustria  ;  or^  Passages  from  ike 
History  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  i547->578.  Illus- 
trated with  plates  and  numerous  wood  engravings.  By 
th«  late  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Baronet, 
K.T.     Two  volumes  folio.     London:  1883. 

t  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  K.T.,  was  lord 
rector  of  Edinburgh  University  1872-4;  chancellor  of 
Glasgow  University  1874-8;  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  Though  defeated  at  the  election  for 
the  County  of  Perth  in  1868,  for  which  he  had  previ- 
ously sat  for  sixteen  years,  he  was  re-elected  in  1874, 
and  retained  the  scat  till  his  death.  We  are  indebted 
for  these  dates  to  Mr.  Joseph  Foster's  useful  record  of 
the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Scotland,  published  in 
iS52. 


course  towards  the  ancient  walls  of  Stir- 
ling. It  would  be  hard  to  name  in  broad 
Scotland  a  spot  more  dear  to  our  history, 
our  poetry,  and  our  national  life.  Here, 
then,  the  young  laird  of  Keir,  the  inheritor 
of  an  ample  fortune,  accumulated  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  art  which  he 
esteemed  above  all  his  other  possessions. 
In  the  cedarn  chambers  and  galleries  of 
his  library,  ornamented  with  innumerable 
mottoes  and  devices,  in  which  he  took  a 
fanciful  delight,  Keir  had  collected  a  vast 
and  curious  assemblage  of  books,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  subjects,  but  in  one 
branch  unrivalled  —  in  the  literature  and 
annals  of  Spain.  From  an  early  age  Mr. 
Stirling  had  been  struck,  like  his  friend 
Richard  Ford,  by  that  passionate  attrac- 
tion to  Spain  which  we  have  witnessed 
more  than  once  in  minds  of  no  common 
order.  He  had  visited  the  country,  he 
had  mastered  the  language.  The  ro- 
mance, the  heroism,  the  daring  of  the 
Spanish  character  ;  the  stern  dignity  tem- 
pered by  a  biting  wit ;  the  subtle  combina- 
tions of  policy,  and  even  the  ruthless  exe- 
cution of  those  schemes  by  men  who  were 
for  a  moment  all  but  the  masters  of  the 
world,  exercised  an  irresistible  fascination 
over  him.  He  devoted  his  literary  life, 
and  it  was  a  life  of  no  common  labor,  to  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  Spanish  reigns 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  first  publi- 
cation, indeed,  was  the  "Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain,"  published  in  1848. 
This  was  followed,  in  1852,  by  the  **  Clois- 
ter life  of  Charles  V.,"  which  threw  a  new 
light  and  a  fresh  interest  on  the  closing 
scenes  of  Yuste.  In  1870,  the  magnifi- 
cent volume  entitled  "  The  Chief  Victo- 
ries of  Charles  V.,"  with  the  designs  of 
Martin  Heemskerck,  and  a  multitude  of 
choice  and  curious  illustrations,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  Philobiblon 
Society,  and  reviewed  at  the  time  in  this 
journal.  Two  years  later,  the  still  rarer 
and  more  costly  volume  of  the  **  Por- 
traiture of  the  Sixteenth  Century "  was 
presented  to  some  of  Sir  W.  Stirling 
Maxwell's  friends  and  to  some  public 
libraries ;  but  of  this  work  only  fifty  copies 
were  printed.  "  The  Procession  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,"  from  the  designs  of  Hogenborg,  with 
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an  historical  introduction  by  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell,  appeared  in  1875,  and 
another  magnificent  folio,  entitled  **  Ant- 
werp Delivered  in  1577,"  was  passing 
through  the  press  at  the  time  of  the  au- 
thor*s  death.  The  author  of  these  books 
was  indifferent  to  literary  fame,  and  in- 
deed to  any  sort  of  notoriety.  When  in 
1S68  the  electors  of  Perthshire  thought 
fit  to  dismiss  from  their  service  a  repre- 
sentative who  stood  foremost  amongst  the 
commoners  of  Scotland,  his  equanimity 
was  unruflded;  when  the  crown  in  1878 
conferred  upon  him  the  ancient  order  of 
Scottish  knighthood,  even  that  rare  dis- 
tinction added  nothing  to  the  social  posi- 
tion he  owed  to  his  talents  and  his  birth.* 
He  was  alike  indifferent  to  popularity  and 
to  what  are  called  honors.  He  seldom 
allowed  his  books  to  be  reprinted,  and 
rather  enjoyed  the  demand  for  these  rare 
volumes.  There  was  in  Stirling  a  mixture 
of  splendor  and  simplicity,  of  gravity  and 
of  humor,  of  bonhomie  and  satire,  which 
rendered  his  conversation  and  his  society 
infinitely  attractive  and  agreeable  to  those 
who  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship. Though  somewhat  eccentric,  he 
was  entirely  unselfish.  He  loved  to  de- 
vote his  vast  fortune  to  noble  purposes, 
especially  in  pursuit  of  literary  objects. 
These  he  would  spare  no  labor  and  no 
expense  to  promote.  His  exquisite  taste 
and  refinement  left  him  unsatisfied  with 
anything  that  fell  short  of  supreme  excel 
lence ;  and  as  he  applied  this  standard  of 
criticism  to  his  own  works,  he  was  apt  to 
rate  them  below  their  real  value.  If  at 
times  a  shade  of  melancholy  pierced 
through  his  habitual  gaiety,  it  was  the 
melancholy  of  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  unattainable  perfection. 

The  "Life  of  Don  John  of  Austria," 
the  work  now  before  us,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  peculiarity.  It  was  begun 
at  least  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was 
even  announced  for  publication  by  Messrs. 
Parker  in  1870.     To  Sir  William  Stirling 

•  The  mf»si  ancient  and  most  ncible  Sc*>ttish  Order 
of  the  Tl)istle  has  never  been  conferred  by  the  sov- 
creijjti  on  any  coninn»nurs  at  least  since  the  union  of 
t'.itf  crowns,  cxcejU  on  Sir  Wiili.un  SlirHnj*  Maxwell. 
Itic  honor  done  to  him  wa^  therefore  nut  only  great, 
but  unprecedented,  and  no  bculclunan  deserved  it  bet- 
ter. 


Maxwell,  Don  John  of  Austria  was  the 
most  brilliant  representative  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Spain  —  the  most  gifted  ofifspring 
of  the  great  emperor  who  died  at  Yuste 
—  and  the  short  but  splendid  career  of 
that  young  hero,  ranging  over  a  single 
decade  of  years,  seemed  to  be  a  drama 
combining  every  element  of  historical  and 
dramatic  interest.  To  this  life,  therefore, 
he  devoted  all  his  powers.  Europe  was 
ransacked  for  books,  manuscripts,  and 
portraits  to  illustrate  the  period  and  the 
man.  The  work  of  composition  proceeded 
with  extreme  slowness.  Every  incident 
was  verified,  every  turn  of  expression 
was  weighed.  In  this  age  of  rapid  and 
slovenly  composition,  we  venture  to  say 
that  no  book  has  been  written  with  so 
much  care.  Twice  the  whole  manuscript 
was  reprinted  solely  for  the  eye  of  the 
author.  A  vast  quantity  of  blocks,  wood- 
cuts, engravings,  portraits,  and  alphabets 
were  collected  for  the  ultimate  publica- 
tion. The  whole  work  appears  to  have 
reached  the  final  stage  of  preparation,  even 
to  the  last  corrections  of  the  second  proof- 
sheets  in  pencil,  when  the  enthusiastic, 
ingenious,  and  eloquent  historian  was  lost 
to  us  forever.  Sir  William  Stirling  Max- 
well caught  a  fever  at  Naples  or  at  Flor- 
ence, which  he  had  just  visited,  and 
expired  at  Venice,  on  his  way  back  to 
England,  on  January  15,  1878.  Some 
years  elapsed  before  the  state  of  these 
manuscripts  could  be  examined.  When 
this  was  done,  it  was  found  that  they 
wanted  nothing  to  fit  them  for  publica- 
tion. The  executors  and  representatives 
of  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  therefore 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  aim  of  his 
literary  life  should  be  accomplished,  aod 
that  the  work  should  be  given  to  the 
world  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  lorm 
which  the  author  contemplated.  The  duty 
of  passing  the  sheets  through  the  press 
and  superintending  the  arrangement  of 
the  work  has  been  performed  by  Sir 
George  W.  Cox  with  excellent  taste  aod 
judgment,  his  sole  object  being  to  ascer- 
tain as  far  as  possible  the  intention  of  the 
author  and  adhere  to  it.  A  limited  edition 
has  been  struck  off  in  two  volumes  folio^ 
with  all  the  elaborate  illustrations  that 
had  been   prepared  for  it.     These   will 
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form  a  rare  ornament  to  the  finest  libra- 
ries. No  book  has  issued  from  the  Brit- 
ish press  for  many  years  which  surpasses 
or  equals  it  in  magnificent  execution. 
The  typography  does  the  greatest  credit 
to  our  townsmen,  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  publishers  have  spared  no 
cost  or  labor  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
writer  to  whose  fame  it  is  dedicated.  A 
popular  edition  in  a  more  convenient  form 
will  shortly  place  the  book  within  reach  of 
the  public,  and  it  needs  no  recommenda- 
tion from  us  to  direct  their  attention  to 
so  captivating  a  narrative  ;  but  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  sketch  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  leaving,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  author  to  relate  the  adventures  of  his 
favorite  hero. 

Such  was  the  mystery  thrown  over  the 
birth  and  the  early  years  of  the  son  of 
Charles  V.,  who  is  known  in  history  as 
Don  John  of  Austria,  that  some  uncer- 
tainty and  error  hung  about  the  two  first 
conditions  of  all  biography,  his  age  and 
his  name.  It  is  now  established  by  the 
evidence  of  the  medal  struck  in  honor  of 
the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  in  I57i»  that  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  in  that 
year.  This  date  has  been  confirmed  by 
an  entry  in  the  records  of  the  Cortes  of 
Toledo,  which  shows  that  in  1560  Don 
John  had  not  then  completed  his  four- 
teenth year.  He  was  consequently  born 
in  1547  and  not  in  1545,  as  had  been 
affirmed  by  most  of  the  historians,  with 
the  exception  of  Moreri  and  Mr.  Pres- 
cott.  The  correction  is  important,  for  it 
subtracts  two  years  from  his  short  and 
brilliant  life,  and  it  gives  a  more  surpris- 
ing character  to  several  of  the  earlier  in- 
cidents  in  it.  Don  John  was  therefore 
exactly  twenty  years  younger  than  his 
brother  Philip  II.,  and  about  two  years 
younger  than  the  king's  son,  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  born  in  1545.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that,  although  no  two  beings 
ever  lived  who  were  less  moved  by  human 
affections  than  these  unamiable  princes, 
and  the  father  and  son  hated  each  other 
to  the  death,  they  both  lived  in  almost 
unbroken  friendship  with  Don  John.  The 
king  treated  his  brother,  who  might  have 
been  an  object  of  jealousy,  like  a  favorite 


son  ;  the  prince,  to  whom  his  uncle  might 
have  been  an  object  of  rivalry,  and  who 
loved  nothing  else  in  the  world,  regarded 
him  as  a  brother.  Don  John  was  every- 
thing that  Don  Carlos  should  have  been 
and  was  not.  Perhaps  the  most  painful 
incident  in  his  life  was  when  Carlos  con- 
fided to  him,  as  his  friend,  the  diabolical 
designs  he  entertained  against  his  own 
father,  which  Don  John  felt  bound,  in 
honor  and  in  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
brother,  to  make  known  to  the  king. 

On  February  24,  1547,  then,  a  day 
auspicious  in  the  annals  of  Charles  V.,  a 
natural  son  of  that  monarch  was  born  to 
him  in  Ratisbon  of  a  mother  known  as 
Barbara  Blomberg,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  sing  to  the  emperor.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  most  credible  version  of  the 
story*  The  lady,  if  such  she  was,  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  commissary  at 
Brussels  and  treated  with  liberality  by 
Philip  II.;  but  such  was  the  violence  of 
her  temper  that  she  braved  and  bullied 
the  Duke  of  Alba  himself.  She  lived  to 
see  her  son  governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  survived  him. 

Strangely  enough,  the  name  by  which 
this  child  of  fortune  was  first  known  was 
not  John,  but  Jerome.  About  two  years 
after  his  birth  he  was  confided  by  the 
emperor  to  Don  Luis  Quixada,  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
of  his  master,  and  who  kept  the  secret  of 
his  birth  with  unbroken  fidelity;  but  by 
the  express  orders  of  Charles  V.  the  boy 
was  placed  under  the  personal  care  of  one 
Massi,  a  viol-player  to  his  Majesty,  under 
another  name,  and  his  education  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  parish  priest  of  Leganes,  a 
small  village  where  Massi  and  his  wife 
lived,  within  a  few  miles  of  Madrid.  As 
the  musician  kissed  the  emperor's  hand 
in  taking  leave  to  return  to  Spain,  Charles 
said  to  him  :  **  I  hear  that  Quixada  has 
given  you  a  commission.  Remember 
that  I  shall  consider  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wishes  as  good  service  done  to  myself." 
The  village  priest,  little  witting  of  his 
charge,  handed  over  the  boy  to  the  sacris- 

•  Mr.  Motley  states,  in  his  "  Dutch  Republic"  (roL 
ili.,  p.  129),  that  Don  John  was  born  in  1545,  and  that 
his  mother  was  '*  a  washerwoman  of  Ratisbon."  Both 
these  statements  are  incorrect. 
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tan,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  comnjon  tial  hand.     Possibly  Don  John  may  have 

school   of  Getafe.      The  future   hero  of  been  present  at  the  solemn  scene  when 

Lepanto  trudged  through  the  fields  with  the  expiring  emperor  delivered   into  the 

his  peasant  schoolfellows,  shooting  spar-  hands  of  the  priest  the  waxen  taper  which 

rows  on  the  way  with  a  little  crossbow.  he  held,  as  a  symbol  of  the  surrender  of 

In    1554   Charles    Prevost,  one   of  the  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  his  Creator.     But 

grooms  of  the  emperor's  chamber,  was  Quixada  was  not  there.     At  the  funeral 

sent  to  Leganes   in  a  coach  of  state  to  rites  which  followed,  both  were  undoubt- 

remove  the  boy  to  Valladolid,  where  higher  ediy  present. 

destinies  awaited  him.     The  village  was  Still  the  secret  had  been   kept.      The 

amazed  at  the  astounding  event,  and  as  truth  was  unknown  to  the  princess  regent, 

the  coach  rolled  away  it  was  surrounded  and  even  to  the  king,  until  late  in  1558, 

and  pursued  by  urchins  vociferating  fare-  though  public  rumor  already  pointed  to  it. 

wells    to    their   departing   comrade.     At  But,  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  subject, 

Valladolid  Don  John  was  presented  to  his  Charles  V.  had,  even  before  his  abdica- 

sister,  the  infanta  Juana,  princess  dow-  tion  —  in  1554  —  added  the  following  re- 

ager  of  Brazil,  the  mother  of  Don  Sebas-  markable  codicil  to  his  will :  — 

tian  of  Portugal,  then  acting  as  regent  of  «    -j        1. ..  •         .  •     j  •             mi  t 

Co:.,  .  K.,*  #1,^  Jor,^«»  «f  i,;o  k:..»u  ,r^»  ««♦  Besides  what  is  contained  in  my  will,  I  say 

Spam  ;  but  the  secret  of  his.  t)irth  was  not  ^^^  j^^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,  ^^,^  j„  Germanv.  and 

made  known  either  to   he  princess  or  to  i^^j^g  ^  ^.jjo^er,  I  had.  by  an  unmarricd'wom- 

himself.      Thenceforth  he  resided  at  Villa-  an,  a  natural  son,  who  is  called  Jerome,  and 

garciain  the  family  mansion  of  Quixada,  that  my  intention  has  been  and  is,  for  certain 

and  under  the  eye  of  his  admirable  wife,  reasons  moving  me  thereto,  that  if  it  can  be 

To  this  lady,  Dofla  Magdalena  de  Ulloa,  fairly  accomplished,  he  should,  of  his  free  and 

Don  John  owed  not   only   his  education  spontaneous  will,  take  the  habit  of  some  order 

but  whatever  was  most  amiable  in  his  life  of  reformed  friars,  and  thai  he  should  be  put 

and  character.     Childless  herself,  she  will-  '"  ^^e  wav  of  so  doing,  hut  without  any  pres- 

ingly  adopted  him  as  her  son,  not  without  ^"re  of/o^ce  being  employed  towards  him. 

a  jeJlousUspicion  that  he  belonged  by  a  ?;r/eaSingrsec^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

closer  tie  to  her  own  husband      An  acci-  ^nd  command  that  he  should  receive,  in  the 

dent  convinced   her  that   the  boy  had   a  ordinary  manner  each  year,  from  twenty  to 

still  higher  parentage.     The  house   took  thirty  thousand  ducats  from  the  revenues  of 

fire,  and  (2uixada  carried  Don  John  to  a  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  lands  and  vassals, 

place  of  safety  before  he  attended  to  the  with  that  rent  attached,  being  assigned  to  him. 

preservation  of  his  wife.     She  concluded  The  whole  matter,  both  as  to  the  assignment 

that  his  honor  was  engaged   in    the  dis-  of  the  lands  and  the  amount  of  the  rent,  is 


char^J^e  of  a  trust.  ^^^^  'o  the  discretion  of  my  son,  to  whom  I 


Yuste, 

attached  to  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  Hme  t^^^  said  J^^'omc'shan 

procured   a   house   at   Quacos,  a   village  embraced  the  state  which  I  desire  for  him,  he 

about  a  mile  from  Yuste,  at  the  foot  of  its  shall  enjoy  all  the  days  of  his  life  the  said 

chestnut-covered  hill.     Hither  Dofla  Mag-  rent  and  lands,  which  shall  pass  to  his  the  legit- 

dalena  and  Don  John  repaired.     The  boy,  in^'^^e  heirs  and  successors  descending  from 

then  eleven  years  of  age,  seems  to  have  his  body.    And  whatever  state  the  said  Gcro- 

had  free  access   to   his  unknown  father,  ni mo  shall  embrace,  I  charge  the  said  prince 

He   went  in   and   out  of   the   emperor's  my  son,  and  my  said  grandson,  and  my  heir, 

,1          t.       1        I         J      ^t.'      ■  whosoever  it  mav  be,  as  I  have  said,  at  the 

chamber  when  he  pleased.     This  circum-  j      ^^       ^j„  ,^'j^  ^im  honor  and  cause 

stance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Charles  hi,„  to  be  honored,  and  that  they  show  him 
expressly  refused  to  allow  Don  Carlos,  fining  respect,  and  that  they  observe,  fulfil, 
his  grandson  and  heir,  to  approach  his  and  execute  in  his  favor  that  which  is  con- 
retreat,  on  the  ground  that  the  lad  would  tained  in  this  paper.  The  which  I  sign  with 
be  troublesome.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  my  name  and  hand:  and  it  is  sealed  and 
that  the  last  months  of  that  great  exis-  sealed  up  with  my  small  private  seal;  and  it 
tence,  saddened  by  care  and  by  disease,  '^^  ^^  be  observed  and  executed  like  a  clause  of 
were  cheered   by  the  presence   and   the  my  said  will.    Done  in  Bruxclles,  on  the  sixth 

promise  of  this  gay,  beautiful,  and  high-  ^^^  "^  l''!„T"  '      ^T*  '^^l  •k    .•      .k  . 

1   •-•♦^j    ^u-ij       r-J    1                  J  I-   I  r  J  Son,  grandson,  or  whoever  at  the  time  that 

spirited    child.      Charles   was    delighted  this  mv  will  and  writing  is  opened,  and  accord- 

with  him,  and  on  the  day  before  he  died  jng  to  it,  may  be  mv  heir,  if  you  do  not  know 

sent  the  capital  of  an  annuity  of  two  hun-  where  this  Jerome  may  be,  you  can  learn  it 

dred  florins  to  his  mother  by  a  confiden-  from  Adrian,  groom  of  my  chamber,  or,  Ir 
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case  of  his  death,  from  Oger,  the  porter  of  my 
chamber,  that  he  may  be  treated  conformably 
to  the  said  will  and  writing. 

This  paper,  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell 
adds,  was  one  of  a  parcel  of  four  which  seems 
to  have  been  placed  by  the  emperor  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  II.  before  they  took  leave  of 
each  other  on  the  Flemish  shore  in  Septem- 
ber, 1556.  Folded  up  within  it  was  the  receipt 
for  Jerome,  given  by  Massi,  and  already  cited. 
It  was  sealed  up  with  the  emperor's  seal,  and 
was  endorsed,  in  his  jiand,  with  these  words: 
"This  my  writing  is  to  be  opened  only  by  the 
prince,  my  son,  and  failing  him  by  my  grand- 
son, Don  Carlos;  and  failing  him  by  whoso- 
ever shall  be  my  heir,  conformably  to  and  at 
the  opening  of  my  will."  The  other  three 
papers  were  unsealed,  and  related  to  other 
matters  —  the  executorship  of  the  will  in  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  rights  of  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  pretensions  of  others  to 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  and  the  lordship  of 
Piombino.  The  whole  parcel  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  handwriting  of  Philip  with  his  sig- 
nature—  "If  I  die  before  his  Majesty  this 
packet  to  be  delivered  to  him  ;  if  after  him  to 
my  son,  or,  failing  him,  to  my  heir."  (Vol.  i., 
pp.  22,  23,  8vo  edition.) 

It  is  due  to  Philip  II.  to  say  that  the  in- 
junctions of  his  father  were  faithfully  and 
piously  observed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1559  Philip  sailed 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  take  possession 
of  his  Spanish  dominions.  The  story  of 
the  meeting  and  recojjnilion  of  the  broth- 
ers has  often  been  told,  but  it  is  essential 
to  this  sketch,  and  we  quote  it  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling  Maxwell's  words  :  — 

Processions,  triumphal  arches,  thanksgivings 
in  the  churches,  and  all  other  displays  of  civic, 
courtly,  and  religious  joy  celebrated  the  king's 
arrival  at  Valladolid.  The  regent  Dona  Ju- 
ana  resigned  the  reins  of  government,  and  re- 
tired, well  pleased,  to  her  beads,  and  prayers, 
and  scourgings,  in  the  pine-shaded  cloisters  of 
Abrojo.  .  .  .  Philip  was  then  at  leisure  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  stranger  broth- 
er. Luis  Quixada  was  instructed  to  bring 
Don  John  in  his  ordinary  dress  on  St.  Luke's 
Day,  to  meet  him  at  the  convent  of  San  Pedro 
de  la  Espina.  This  convent  of  Bernardines 
owed  its  name  to  the  most  famous  of  the  rel- 
ics venerated  in  its  church,  a  thorn  of  the 
crown  worn  by  our  Lord  on  Calvary.  Its 
sumptuous  buildings,  the  pious  work  of  Dona 
Sancha  of  Castiiie,  were  situated  about  a 
league  from  Villagarcia,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
abounding  in  game.  Hither  the  king  was  to 
come  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Quixada  there- 
fore summoned  his  vassals  to  join  the  royal 
sport.  .  .  .  Don  John  and  he  then  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  off  to  the  chase,  followed 
by  the  vassals  and  servants  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, in  their  best  array.  Parties  of  yeoman- 
prickers,  and  the  cries  of  men  and  hounds  in 
the  distance,  soon  announced  the  approach  of 


the  royal  cavalcade.  A  groom  presently  met 
them,  leading  a  very  handsome  horse.  Qui- 
xada now  dismounted,  telling  Don  John  to  do 
the  same.  The  ancient  soldier  then  knelt  be- 
fore his  pupil  and  asked  leave  to  kiss  his  hand, 
saying :  **  You  will  soon  learn  from  the  king 
himself  why  I  do  this."  Don  John  hesitated, 
but  at  length  held  out  his  hand  to  be  kissed  ; 
and  when  Quixada  desired  him  to  mount  the 
new  horse,  he  said  gaily  to  his  old  friend : 
"Then  since  you  will  have  it  so,  you  may  also 
hold  the  stirrup."  They  rode  onward  towards 
the  rocky  pass  of  Torozos.  Here  a  group  of 
gentlemen  came  in  sight.  As  they  drew  near, 
Quixada  once  more  halted,  and  alighting  from 
his  horse  caused  Don  John  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. A  short,  spare  man  in  black,  with  a  pale 
face  and  sandy  beard,  advanced  towards  them 
alone,  and  checked  his  horse  when  within  a 
few  paces.  "Kneel  down,  Don  John,"  said 
Quixada,  "and  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand."  As 
the  youth  obeyed  the  instructions,  he  found 
bending  over  him  a  pair  of  cold  grey  eyes  and 
a  pouting  under  lip,  which  may  well  have  re- 
called the  features  of  the  august  invalid  whose 
gouty  fingers  he  had  knelt  to  kiss  at  Yuste. 
"  Do  you  know,  youngster,"  said  the  king, 
"  who  your  father  was  ? "  The  abashed  youth 
made  no  reply.  Philip  then  dismounted,  and, 
embracing  him  with  some  show  of  affection, 
said :  "  Charles  V.,  my  lord  and  father,  was 
also  yours.  You  could  not  have  had  a  more 
illustrious  sire,  and  I  am  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge you  as  my  brother."  He  then  turned  to 
the  gentlemen  behind  him  and  said:  "Know 
and  honor  this  youth  as  the  natural  son  of  the 
emperor,  and  as  brother  to  the  king."  At 
these  words  a  loud  shout  burst  from  the  crowd 
of  hunters  and  peasants  who  had  by  this  time 
collected  round  the  spot.  Don  John,  by  Phil- 
ip's desire,  remounted  his  horse,  and  received 
the  salutations  and  felicitations  of  the  lords 
and  gentlemen.  The  real  object  of  the  hunt- 
ing party  being  now  accomplished,  the  king, 
who  was  no  sportsman,  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  Valladolid,  saying  that  he  had  never 
before  captured  game  which  had  given  him  so 
much  pleasure.  Don  John  entered  the  capital 
riding  at  his  side,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  amongst  whom  the  news  of  the 
recognition  of  the  new  prince,  the  son  of  their 
great  emperor,  had  already  been  promulgated. 
(Vol.  i.,  pp.  31-34.) 

From  that  moment  Don  John  assumed  his 
rank  as  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
distino;uishedonly  in  some  minute  partic- 
ulars From  that  of  the  legitimate  members 
of  the  royal  family. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  si- 
lence scenes  of  the  Spanish  court  which 
are  described  with  all  the  pathos  and 
power  of  our  author:  the  gx^^X,  auto-de-fe 
at  Valladolid  of  May,  1559,  when  not  mere 
Jews,  Moriscos,  or  infidels,  but  victims  of 
the  noblest  blood  of  Castiiie,  were  offered 
up  in  that  holocaust  of  superstition;  and 
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the  splendid  ceremony  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Don  Carlos  as  heir  of  the  monarchy,  at 
which  Don  John  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nobility  of  Spain.  No  greater  contrast 
could  be  conceived  than  that  between  the 
sullen,  misshapen,  and  morbid  heir  of  so 
many  crowns,  and  his  gay  and  gallant 
kinsman  who  kissed  the  hand  of  Don  Car- 
los on  that  day  as  the  representative  of 
the  nation.  The  contrast  of  their  persons 
was  not  greater  than  the  contrast  of  their 
fate.  Yet  the  youths  started  in  life  to- 
gether, and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
hasty  taunt  met  by  a  keen  repartee,  they 
lived  (as  we  have  said)  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship.  In  November,  1561, 
Don  John,  Don  Carlos,  and  with  them 
their  cousin  Alexander  Farnese  —  des- 
tined as  Prince  of  Parma  to  fill  a  still 
broader  page  of  history  —  were  sent  to  the 
University  of  Alcald.*  Their  studies 
were  directed  by  Honorato  Juan,  a  learned 
Valencian  who  had  been  selected  by 
Charles  V.  to  be  the  preceptor  of  Philip. 
He  ranked  high  amongst  the  men  of  let- 
ters of  his  time,  with  the  singular  distinc- 
tion that  he  had  written  nothing.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  tastes  and 
talents  of  Don  John  led  him  away  from 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  to  which  the 
emperor  had  dedicated  him,  and  from  the 
ecclesiastical  dignities  the  king  sought  to 
obtain  for  him.  In  1564  the  young  prince 
left  the  university,  and  in  the  following 
year  Don  John,  then  eighteen,  fired  by  the 
approach  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  broke  loose 
to  join  the  Spanish  squadron  which  had 
been  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Malta.  The 
enterprise  failed,  for  when  he  reached 
Barcelona  the  galleys  had  already  sailed, 
and  the  king  imperatively  ordered  him  to 
return.  Few  men  ever  crossed  the  will  of 
Philip  II.  with  impunity;  but  when  Don 
John  approached  him  and  begged  par- 
don for  his  flight,  the  king  received  him 
kindly  and  bade  him  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
queen.  Isabella  laughingly  asked  him  if 
be  found  the  Moors  and  Turks  brave  war- 
riors. Probably  the  king  discerned  in 
this  boyish  adventure  that  there  was  more 
in  his  brother  than  the  stuff  of  a  cardinal, 
and  that  he  might  fight  the  Moors  and 
Turks  in  more  serious  encounters. 
The  moment  was  one  which  threatened 

*  Alexander  Farnese  was  bom,  according  to  Litha, 
on  August  37,  1545;  he  was  therefore  about  eighteen 
months  older  than  Don  John.  This  date  is  probably 
correct,  but  the  vear  of  his  birth  is  \-ariouAly  given  by 
different  biographies  as  iS44«  iM5t  and  15^6.  In  the 
*'  biucraphie  Universelle '  ol  Michaud,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  born  in  1555,  and  to  have  been  married  at 
ten  years  old,  but  these  evidently  are  absurd  errors. 


to  call  forth  all  the  resources  of  Philip  and 
all  the  strength  of  his  empire.  In  the 
Low  Countries  that  revolt  had  broken  out 
which  kindled  the  fires  of  religious  ani- 
mosity, national  enthusiasm,  and  the  spirit 
of  freedom  against  the  dominion  of  in- 
tolerance, an  alien  rule,  and  a  despotic 
power.  The  Duke  of  Alba  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Netherlands  in  August, 
1567,  and  began  his  sanguinary  and  un- 
successful contest  against  the  liberties  of 
Flanders.  In  the  Eastern  seas  the  Turk- 
ish fleets  of  Solyman  and  Selim  rode 
supreme.  Malta  was  besieged,  and  the 
Turk  defied  the  armaments  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  and  harried  the  coasts  of  southern 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Spanish  Africa.  In  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Moors  brooded  a 
spirit  of  rebellion,  soon  to  break  out  ia 
open  violence.  Moreover,  the  policy  of 
Philip  embraced  the  whole  of  Europe  :  la 
France,  the  League;  in  England,  the  con- 
test with  Elizabeth,  suspended  at  times 
but  never  abandoned  ;  in  Italy,  his  varv* 
ing  relations  with  the  sovereign  pontift. 
His  emissaries  were  at  work  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  epoch 
then  about  to  open  was  the  most  momen- 
tous in  the  history  of  that  eventful  cen- 
tury. It  began  with  the  insurrection  of 
the  Low  Countries,  it  ended  with  the 
Armada.  It  included  the  tragedy  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  in  Paris,  and  the 
comedy  of  Anjou's  inatrimonial  adven- 
tures in  London.  The  first  decade  of  this 
period  corresponds  with  the  short  but 
brilliant  career  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  prescient  mind 
of  Philip  foresaw  that  whilst  he  directed 
these  complicated  movements  with  his 
pen  from  the  cells  of  the  Escorial,  the  arm 
of  his  young  brother  and  of  his  nephew 
Alexander  Farnese  were  precisely  the 
weapons  he  required  to  execute  his  pol- 
icv.  Certain  it  is  that  in  October,  1567, 
aN  mention  of  the  Church  was  dropped, 
and  Don  John  received  at  the  kin£*s 
hands  the  high  office  of  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  or,  as  it  was  termed  in  Castilian, 
**  general  of  the  sea."  His  martial  pre- 
dilections were  now  suffered  to  have  their 
own  way.  Don  Carlos  was  so  gratified  by 
the  appointment  that  he  went  from  Madrid 
to  the  Escorial  to  thank  the  king  for  hav- 
ing made  it  —  a  remarkable  circumstaoce, 
because  at  that  very  time  Don  Carlos  was 
meditating  and  contriving  his  own  flight 
from  the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested  two 
months  later,  and  in  the  following;  sum- 
mer came  to  his  miserable  and  mysterious 
end. 
Whilst  these  deplorable  events  wtre 
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occurring  at  Madrid,  Don  John  was  ab- 
sent on  his  6rst  cruise  along  the  Spanish 
coast,  where  he  took  the  command,  with 
the  assistance  of  Don  Luis  de  Requesens 
as  his  adviser.  The  king  addressed  to 
him  a  long  letter  of  excellent  counsel  and 
judgment,  written  with  his  own  hand  ;  and 
on  May  28  he  sailed.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that,  having  regard  to  the  fate  of 
Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  under  arrest, 
and  who  died  at  the  end  of  July,  l^hilip 
preferred  that  Don  John  should  be  absent 
from  the  court. 

This  first  cruise  of  Don  John  led  to  no 
immediate  results;  but  it  supplied  an  im- 
portant element  in  his  education,  destined 
to  bear  fruit  hereafter.  The  young  prince 
embarked  on  June  3  at  Carthagena,  on  a 
royal  galley,  superbly  decorated  within 
and  without,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  fleet.  The  squadron  of  thirty-three 
sail  passed  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain,  visited  Oran,  reached  Cadiz,  in- 
spected the  maritime  defences  of  the 
kingdom,  and  above  all  won  for  the  young 
commander  the  good-will  and  confidence 
of  the  navy.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember Don  John  returned  to  the  court  at 
Madrid ;  in  the  interval  the  catastrophe 
of  Don  Carlos  had  occurred,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Queen  Isabella,  in  her  twenty-fourth  year, 
died  in  premature  childbed. 

Sincerely  mourned  by  her  lord,  whose  regard 
for  her  is  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  his 
character,  Isabella  of  the  Peace,  by  her  beauty 
and  goodness,  the  auspicious  circumstances  of 
her  marriage,  and  her  early  death,  found  a  high 
place,  which  her  memory  long  retained,  in  the 
popular  affection  of  Spain.  The  night  after 
her  decease,  as  the  fair  corpse  lay  in  state 
amidst  a  forest  of  tapers  in  the  chapel  of  the 
palace,  the  king  came  at  midnight  to  pray  be- 
side the  bier.  The  courtiers  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  attend  upon  him,  and  who  stood 
motionless  behind,  as  he  knelt  at  the  head  of 
his  dead  wife,  were  Don  John  of  Austria,  Fer- 
dinand de  Toledo,  and  the  Prince  of  Eboli. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  iia) 

A  chapter  is  here  interposed  on  the 
military  marine  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  to  play 
so  glorious  a  part  in  the  future  career  of 
Don  John.  These  details  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  naval  history  of  Europe, 
and  they  are  collected,  for  the  most  part, 
from  original  sources.  **If  there  be  a 
hell  in  this  world,"  said  a  rhymer  for  the 
people  in  that  age,  **  it  is  in  the  galleys, 
where  rest  is  unknown."  Hard  work, 
hard  fare,  hard  usage,  exposure  to  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  to  many  kinds  of 


danger,  the  utter  absence  of  any  comfort 
or  sympathy  in  suffering,  or  any  protec- 
tion from  wrong,  the  perpetual  presence 
of  cruel  tormentors  and  vile  companions, 
tasked  to  the  utmost  man's  animal  instinct 
to  cling  to  life.  The  galleys  were  at  once 
the  instrument  of  punishment  and  of  war- 
fare. Chained  to  those  pitiless  benches 
and  those  unwieldly  oars,  the  captive,  the 
criminal,  the  heretic,  men  of  different 
races  and  degrees,  were  doomed  to  a  com- 
mon suffering,  and  subject  to  the  same 
barbarity.  The  Christian  galleys  were 
manned  in  part  by  Moslem  slaves,  the 
Turkish  fleet  by  Christian  prisoners,  so 
that  in  war  each  side  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  its  own  countrymen.  No  form  of 
human  misery,  of  which  we  have  read  or 
heard,  seems  comparable  to  that  of  the 
galley  slave  at  the  oar ;  yet  it  was  endured 
for  years,  and  the  vessels  propelled  by  the 
arms  of  these  wretched  beings  bore  their 
masters  to  fame  and  victory. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come,  however, 
for  Don  John  to  enter  upon  his  naval  ex- 
ploits. He  had  before  him  a  different 
task.  After  the  death  of  the  queen  he 
withdrew  for  some  weeks  to  a  convent  at 
Abrojo,  near  Valladolid,  famous  for  the 
austerity  of  its  rule  —  a  singular  retreat 
for  a  young  and  gallant  officer  —  but  there 
the  news  of  the  formidable  rebellion  of 
the  Moriscos  reached  him.  A  fervent 
hatred  of  the  Moslem  and  an  eager  desire 
to  serve  the  king  fired  his  ambition,  and 
he  addressed  to  Philip  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

S.  (acred)  C.  (atholic)  R.  (oyal)  M.  (ajesty), — 
My  obligation  to  serve  your  Majesty,  and 
the  natural  faith  and  love  to  your  Majesty,  in- 
duce me,  with  the  greatest  submission,  to  pro- 
pose that  which  appears  to  me  fitting.  I 
informed  vour  Majesty  of  my  arrival  in  this 
Court,  and  of  the  cause  of  my  coming  hither  ; 
and  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  occa- 
sion to  trouble  your  Majesty  with  letters  of  so 
little  worth  as  mine.  I  have  now  heard  of  the 
state  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Moriscos  of  Gra- 
nada, and  of  the  distress  in  that  city,  on  suspi- 
cion becoming  certainty ;  and  as  the  reparation 
of  your  Majesty's  reputation,  honor,  and  gran- 
deur, insulted  by  the  boldness  of  these  malcon- 
tents, touches  me  very  nearly,  I  cannot  restrain 
myself  within  the  obedience  and  entire  sub- 
mission of  myself  in  all  things  to  your  Maj- 
esty's will,  which  I  have  always  evinced,  nor 
help  representing  my  desire,  and  entreating 
your  Majesty  that,  as  it  is  the  glory  of  kings 
to  be  constant  in  the  bestowal  of  their  favors, 
and  to  raise  up  and  make  men  by  their  power, 
your  Majesty  will  use  me,  who  am  of  your 
making,  m  the  chastisement  of  these  people, 
because  it  is  known  that  I  may  be  trusted  be- 
yond most  others,  and  that  no  one  will  act 
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more  vigorously  against  these  wretches  than  following  description  of  the  scene  of  this 
I.  1  confess  that  they  are  not  people  who  de-  internecine  strife,  in  the  Alpuxarras,  de- 
serve to  be  made  of  great  account ;  but  !)ecause  serves  to   be   quoted  for   its    remarkable 

even  vile  minds  grow  proud  if  they  possess  any    gjeirance  * 

strength,  and   this   is  not,  as    I  am  advised,  ^ 

wanting  to  these  rebels;  and  because  this  In  natural  beautv.  and  in  many  physical  ad- 
power  should  be  taken  from  them  :  and  the  vantages,  this  mountain  land  is  one  of  the  most 
Marquess  of  Mondejar.  not  being  sufficiently  1^,,.^,  ^nd  delightful  regions  of  Europe.  Pos- 
sirong  for  this  purpose  (he  having,  as  I  am  sessing  a  variety  of  climate  elsewhere  almoi»t 
told,  fallen  out  with  the  president,  and  being  u„Unown,  it  might  be  made  to  yield  to  man 
but  little  and  unwilhngly  obeyed) ;  and  as  some  n,,,^^  ^f  jhe  products  of  the  earth.  From  the 
person  must  be  sent  thither,  and  my  nature  tropical  heat  and  luxuriance,  the  sugarcanes 
leads  me  to  these  pursuits,  and  I  am  as  o be-  a^^i  j^^  palm-trees,  of  the  lower  valleys,  and  of 
dient  to  your  Majesty  s  royal  will  as  the  clay  t^e  narrow  plain  which  skirts  the  sea  like  a 


know  that  those  who  serve  your  Majesty  arc  jj^^  ,„„p  ^^d  deep,  and  is  still  found  in  nooks 

safe  in  your  royal  hands,  and  ought  not  to  ask.  ^^j  hollows  in  the  burning  davs  of  autumn, 

yet  I  trust  that  what  I  have  done  may  be  con-  ^yhcn  thickly  peopled  with  laborious  Moors, 

sidered  rather  a  merit  than  a  fault.     If  I  ob-  ^i^g  narrow  glens,  bottomed  with  rich  soil,  were 

tain  the  position  which  is  the  object  of  my  terraced  and  irrigated  with  a  careful  industry 

desire,  I  shall   be  sufficiently  rewarded.     To  ^hj^^h  compensated  for  want  of  space.     The 

this  end  I  came  from  Abrojo,  which,  but  for  villages,  each  nestling  in  its  holloiv,  or  perched 

the  sake  c^f  your  Majesty  s  service,  and  the  im-  ^,„  ^  craggy  height,  were  surrounded  by  vine- 

portance  of  the  occasion,  I  should   not  hive  yards  and  gardens,  orange  and  almond  orchards, 

ventured  to  do  without  the  express  command  '^^,i  plantations  of  olive  and  mulberry  hedged 

of  your  Majesty.     May  our  Lord  preserve,  for  ^.jth  the  cactus  and  the  aloe;  above,  on  the 

many  years,  the  sacred  and  Catholic  pcrscm  of  rocky  uplands  were  heard  the  bells  of  sheep 

your  Majesty,     trom  the  lodgings,  this  30th  a,,^  ,,i„e  ;  and  the  wine  and  fruit,  the  silk  and 

day  of  December.  1568,  of  your  Majesty  s  crca-  ^j,^  the  cheese  and  the  wool  of  the  Alpuxarras, 

turc  and  nriost  humble  servant,  who  kisses  your  ^.g^e  famous  in  the  markets  of  Granada  and 

royal  hands.                 D.  Juan  de  Austria.  ^^^  seaports  of  Andalusia.    The  seashore  of 

this  region  is  in  some  parts,  as  between  Adra 

In  the  following  month  of  March  his  re-  and  the  Sierra  deGador,  a  plain  once  rich  with 

quest  was  granted,  and  on  April  6,  1569,  sugar  and  cotton;  in  others,  as  between  Adra 

Don  John  proceeded  in  command  to  Gra-  and  Salobrei\a,  a  range  of  vine-covered  hills. 

1)^^^  broken  here  and  there  with  vegas  at  the  mouths 

The  tale  of  the  Morisco  rebellion  has  of  rivers,  where  the  finest  products  of  the  South 

u^^^  ^f»««  o«^  ^Kiw  ♦^M      Tu^  ».^*^*:^ic.  still  cover  the  alluvial  soil  with  an  emerald 

been  often  and  ably  told.     The  materials  ^.^^j^^^     ^^  ^^^  j^j„     ^^^^^,^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^ 

are  abundant  m  the  histories  of  Mendoza  ^ocks  are  dotted  with  spreading  fig-trees  or  the 

of  Marmol,  and  of  Hita  — the  first  two  of  jark  round-headed  ash,  and  higher  up,  with 

whom  were  eye-witnesses  of  that  wild  and  the  palmetto  and  a  few  pines:  and  the  white 

varied  warfare.     These  have  been  largely  watch-towers  of  the  Moors,  placed  on  !»cad- 

used  by  Count  Albert  de  Circourt  in  his  lands  about  a  league  apart,  sparkle  like  pearls 

excellent  work.  "LesArabes  en  Espagne"  on  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea.     Such  was 

and  by  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  "  Life  of  Philip  'he  fair  province  which,  by  the  t»il  of  a  simple 

II."     Sir  William  Stirling   Maxwell  has  and  harmless  race,  had  flourished  through  aget 

not  materially  added  to  these  well-known  ''^  "^'*^"*^'  ^^'S,^  Christian  bigotry  had  con- 

«;ourres-    but  he  has  relited  the  evnedi-  ^^mned  to  the  horrors  of  a  winter  campaign, 

sources ,   Dut  lie  has  related  the  expedi-  ^^^^  ^^^  superstition  of  the  priest  had  given 

tions  of  Mondejar.  Los  Velez.  and  Don  ^^^^  to  the  soldier's  fire  and  sword. 

John,  and  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  ^he  country  was  admirably  adapted  for  that 

persecuted  race,  with    the   utmost   spirit  petty  warfare  for  which  Spain  has  always  been 

and  vivacity.     No  war  within  so  narrow  a  famous.    The  greater  valle>'s  are  for  the  most 

field  ever  presented  so  many  incidents  of  part  of  their  length  extremely  narrow,  and 

romantic  heroism,  of  ferocious  cruelty  on  bounded  by  precipitous  hills,  and  they  branched 

both  sides,  and  of  subtle  policy.     It  was  into  glens  so  numerous  and  intricate,  and  lO 

the  deathstru-gle  of  the  crescent  and  the  \'^^  "^^J  ^J^^"^ »»  character,  that  it  was  a  hope- 

cross  in  western  Europe,  and  if  the  field  ^  '^'^'i"-  *  "T^*"'  '""r  r  ^'*  "^^^ 

Nvas  narrow  and  the  forces  small,  it  called  ^l^i^^irM*^;!.  fhe ''" nfr?l?chTem  ^ 

,      ,    ^,      ..           ^                      e                     J  those  parts  ot   the  country  which  seem  com* 

forth  the  hercest  passions  of  man,  urged  paratiJcly  open  prove  on  closer  inspection  Co 

on  by  religion,  by  race,  by  patriotism,  and  i,e  furrowed  with  hidden  ravines.    Thos  in 


by  cruel  wrongs.     We  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  this  part  of  the  narrative.    But  the 


passing  eastward  from  the  valley  of  Medna. 
one  of  the  chief  glens  of  the  southern  face  ol 
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Mulcvtiaccn.  ihe  traveller  s«s  before  him  what 

over  Hhich  he  hopes  ('>  find  an  easy  and  pleas- 
ant track.  No  sooner,  however,  has  he  entered 
it  than  he  is  once  more  compelled  to  fathom 
uneipccied  gorges  and  cl  i  mb  unforeseen  ridges : 
and  the  ruj^ged  descent  of  the  Sierra  is  hardly 
lest  toilsome  than  his  progress  to  Valor  or 
Uxixar,  If  he  turns  his  face  southwards, 
towards  Cadiar.  he  linds  himself  on  what  mi^ht  ! 
have  been  a  storm-lashed  sea  turned  lo  stone, 
so  rugged  and  arbitrary  is  the  labyrinth  of 
naked  ravines  through  and  over  which  lies  his 
difiioult  anil  wearisome  path.  The  winding 
tracks  which  traversed  the  country  were  at 
every  turn  commanded  by  some  beetling  crag 
or  tuft  of  brushwood,  from  whence  a  musket 
or  a  croisbow  could  securely  dispose  of  an  ap- . 
preaching  foe.  Each  hamlei,  embowered  in 
its  fiuit'irees  and  fenced  with  its  outworks  of  | 
aloe  and  cactus,  was  a  natural  stronghold ;  and 
if  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  it,  the  I 
Sierra  above  usually  had  its  cax'ern  where 
women  and  children  might  be  sheltered,  and  ' 
household  goods  and  treasure  safely  concealed,  i 
Even  in  the  ve^as  by  the  seashore,  the  trees,  I 
vhich,  hung  with  tangled  trailers.  Generally 
fekirted  the  river's  bed,  the  tall  reeds  which 
hedged  and  overhung  the  narrow  pathways  be- 
tween the  fields,  afforded  a  thousand  points  ' 
where  a  well-armed  resolute  peasantry  might 
withiiand  with  success  the  soldiers  of  the  king. 

from  the  valley  of  Lecrin  to  the  plain  of  Alme- 
rla,  from  the  vega  of  Granada  to  the  shore  of 
Ihc  Mediterranean.  Village  after  village,  rising 
against  its  civil  and  religious  authorities,  de- 
stroyed or  expelled  them.  The  same  bloody 
drama  was  acted  at  once  in  a  hundred  scenes, 
which  the  liounteou*  hand  of  nature  had  formed 
to  be  abodes  of  beauty,  plenty,  and  peace. 
News  came  to  a  hamlet  that  its  neighuoriog 
population,  do«n  the  glen  or  across  the  hill, 
bad  risen  ;  that  a  great  army  had  landed  from 
Africa  ;  and  that  Uranada  and  Alhamhra  once 
more  belonged  to  the  Moors.  The  Moriscos 
(jithered  in  the  street  to  hear  the  tidings  and 
(lincuss  the  course  to  be  taken.  The  Chris- 
tians, if  they  were  few  and  timid,  fled;  the 
curate  stealing  into  his  sacristy  and  securing 
the  host  from  desecration'by  swallowing  it.  [f 
thev  tvete  bold  and  numerous,  they  assembled 
in  the  church  and  cunsldercd  their  means  of 
defence.  Their  usual  resolution  was  to  shut 
themselves  up  with  their  women,  children,  and 
valuables  in  the  belfry,  confiding  in  the  strength 
of  its  masonry,  and  trusting  that  their  hastily 
collected  stock  at  provisions  might  hold  out 
until  succor  should  arrive.  The  Moors  were 
nieannhile  proclaiming  with  cymbal  and  horn, 
and  shouts  of  joy,  that  there  was  hut  one  God, 
and  that  Mahoinet  was  his  prophet.  (Vol.  i., 
pp.  127-129.) 

The  rebellion  was  allowed  10  spread 
ihroy^h  the  province  by  the  monstrous 
impolicy  of  the  crown  to  ila  Moorish  sub- 


5^3 

jecls,  and  by  the  incoD[:etvable  procrasti- 
nation of  the  king.  The  Marquis  of 
Mondejar  and  the  Marquis  of  Lns  Velei 
exercised  a  divided  authority,  and  followed 
a  conflicting  policy  — -the  one  being  'i  fa- 

severity.  The  king's  forces  were  'illsup- 
ported,  and  suffered  repeated  defeats. 
When  Don  John  arrived  at  Granada,  the 
Moors  were  almost  nilhln  sight  of  the 
city,  and  his  own  powers  were  limited  by 
a  board  o!  officers,  who  had  10  report 
everythinj;  lo  the  kin^.  He  himself  was 
eontlemned  lo  inaction.  .Many  months 
elapsed  before  he  was  pcrmiued  to  lake 
the  field,  and  even  then  the  king's  chief 
anxiety  seems  to  have  been  tb  protect  his 
daring  kinsman  from  personal  danger. 
Their  correspondence  is  curious,  and  on 
the  part  of  Don  John  modest  and  graceful. 


e  the 


"I 


heard  with  regret,"  he  wrote,  "that  you  had 
been  out  the  other  day  on  one  of  these' expedi- 
tions, because  it  does  not  bclit  you,  nor  is  it 
yuur  duty,  which  is  to  watch  over  Itic  safety  of 
the  city.  ...  If  a  large  force  went  with  you, 
the  Moriscos  might  appear  on  the  other  side, 
and  effect  something  which  might  be  incon- 
venient ;  so  you  must  do  this  no  more.  Even 
if  the  Duke  of  Sesa  and  Luis  Quixada  go  with 
you,  that  is  not  right,  for  one  of  them  ought  to 
look  after  such  things,  and  the  other  remain 
with  you.  I  have  al^  heard  that  you  go  and 
visit  the  sentinels,  and  watch  the  patrols  on 
their  rounds  1  this  should  not  be  done  by  you 
too  often;  only  from  time  to  time  when  cir- 

Don  John  was  very  averse  to  shutting  him- 
self up  in  Granada  if  there  was  anything  to 
be  done  against  the  enemy  in  which  he  could 
take  a  part.  "  If  I  had  more  exi>erience  and 
practice  in  my  profession,"  he  wrote,"  I  should 
have  nothing  to  reply  to  your  Majesty,  but 
seeing  that  I  am  only  learning  the  service  in 
which  t  liope  to  die,  it  is  not  right  that  I 
should  miss  what  opportunities  there  are  of 
improving  myself  in  it,  and  besides,  I  know 
that  it  does  not  suit  your  Majesty's  aflairs.  I 
entreat  you  to  observe  how  little  it  bclils  me. 
being  what  I  am,  or  my  age,  that  I  should  shut 
myself  up,  when  I  ought  to  be  showing  myself 
abroad."  In  vain  the  king  replied:  "You 
must  keep  yourself,  and  I  must  keep  you,  for 
greater  things,  and  il  is  from  these  that  you 
must  learn  your  professional  knowledge." 
Don  John's  reasonable  and  s 


li.lyn 


satisfaction  to  your  Majesty,  and  do 
things  as  you  wish  ;  but  at  my  age,  and  111  n 
position,  I  see  (hat  your  Majesty's  intere 
requires  that  when  there  is  any  call  to  arms 
any  enterprise,  the  soldiers  should  find  me 
front  of  them,  01  at  least  with  them,  ready 


all 
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encourage  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  that  thev 
should  know  that  I  desire  to  lead  them  in  the 
name  of  your  Majesty."    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  182, 183.) 

The  generals  quarrelled,  the  soldiers 
deserted,  the  army  lived  by  pillage  :  it 
was  not  till  the  winter  of  1570  that  the 
king  allowed  it  to  take  the  field,  in  two 
divisions,  one  commanded  by  Don  John, 
the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Sesa.  The  hour 
of  action  had  at  last  arrived,  and  the 
young  prince  advanced  against  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Moors  at  Galera.  The  siege 
was  conducted  with  energy  and  ability, 
and,  in  spite  of  two  sanguinary  repulses, 
the  town,  being  undermined,  fell  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  The  Spaniards  had  been  exas- 
perated to  the  last  degree  by  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  place,  and  by  the  defeats 
they  had  sustained  under  its  walls.  Don 
John  himself  shared  their  passion,  and  it 
is  a  blot  on  his  fame  that  on  this,  his  first 
memorable  deed  of  war,  he  ordered  or  al- 
lowed a  frightful  butchery  of  the  wretched 
people  after  their  surrender.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  denounces  this  "atrocious  massacre." 
Sir  William  throws  some  doubt  on  the 
matter.  It  seems  certain  that  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  women  and  children 
were  made  prisoners,  about  three  thou- 
sand 6ghting  men  perished,  and  the  town 
was  demolished.  The  fall  of  that  "  proud 
galley,"  as  the  poets  of  the  day  termed  the 
Galera  of  the  mountains,  did  not  termi- 
nate the  struggle.  Don  John  next  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Seron,  another  strong- 
hold of  the  Moorish  garrison.  There  he 
encountered  a  similar  resistance,  and  at 
first  a  similar  check.  There,  too,  Quixada, 
the  foster-father,  the  guide,  the  friend  of 
his  childhood  and  his  youth,  fell,  struck  by 
a  Moorish  ball,  by  his  side.  Another  ball 
glanced  from  his  own  helmet.  The  loss 
of  Quixada  touched  him  to  the  heart,  and 
wrung  a  rare  expression  of  grief  from 
Philip  himself.  Soon  after  this  event 
Seron  was  evacuated.  Don  John  pursued 
a  rapid  career  of  success.  Negotiations 
were  opened  with  El  Habaqui,  one  of  the 
Moorish  chiefs,  and  although  the  war  was 
renewed  for  a  short  time  by  Aben  Aboo, 
who  rejected  all  compromise,  and  caused 
El  Habaqui  to  be  killed  as  a  traitor,  the 
insurrection  was  finallv  crushed,  the  Mo- 
riscos  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Mercia  and  Valencia,  and 
It  was  not  until  the  next  reign  that  the 
Church  and  the  crown  expelled  the  most 
industrious  and  intelligent  of  their  sub- 
jects from  the  peninsula.  The  contest 
had  done  no  credit  to  the  policy  of  the 
king  or  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  but  it  bad  unquestionably  raised 


the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria; 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  army  to  be  a 
worthy  son  of  the  great  emperor;  he  had 
shown  valor  and  skill  in  war;  he  was  dis- 
posed to  show  forbearance  and  temper  ia 
negotiation.  The  time  was  come  when  a 
higher  destiny  awaited  him.  On  the  last 
day  of  November,  1570,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  king  from  Granada  to  Madrid. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Morisco,  king  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  and  of  a  few  mountain  towns, 
was  to  lead  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Spain, 
Venice,  and  the  pope  in  a  new  crusade 
against  the  Moslem  tyrant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

At  the  death  of  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent in  1566  the  Ottoman  power  had  at- 
tained the  apogee  of  its  greatness.  The 
battles  of  Mohacs  and  Essek  had  placed 
Hungary  at  the  feet  of  the  Moslem;  the 
Turkish  armies  had  occupied  Ispahan; 
the  naval  exploits  of  Barbarossa  had  sub- 
dued the  Mediterranean.  He  was  courted 
by  France,  he  was  feared  by  Spain.  Such 
was  the  empire  that  passed  to  Selim  II., 
the  son  of  Solyman,  and  the  descendant 
of  a  shepherd  chief  of  the  Bithyniaa  high- 
lands. 

By  the  scimitars  of  nine  stout  Sultans  the 
kingdoms  of  Selim  had  been  won  from  the 
marshalled  hosts  of  civilization,  or  from  the 
fierce  hordes  of  the  desert.  While  he  himself 
reigned  in  the  palace  of  the  Cxsars  by  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  his  Viceroj's  pave 
law  in  the  halls  of  the  Caliphs  at  Bagdad  in 
the  east,  or  collected  tribute  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Atlas  in  the  west.  From  Aden  in 
the  south  his  banner,  emblazoned  with  the 
crossed  scimitars,  was  unfurled  to  the  Indian 
Sea ;  and  at  Buda  in  the  north  his  Pashas 
quaffed  their  sherbet  in  the  libraries  and  the 
galleries  of  the  poet-king  Matthias.  The  Shah 
of  Persia,  the  Chief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  proud  Republics  of  Genoa  and 
Venice,  were  reckoned  amongst  the  vassals 
whose  tribute  swelled  his  annual  revenue. 
From  the  headlands  of  Istria  to  the  cliffs  of 
Kent  the  cruisers  of  his  seaports  levied  a  tax 
on  the  coasts  of  Christendom  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  289,  29CX) 

Yet  already,  in  passing  to  the  weaker  soa 
of  the  great  sultan,  the  seeds  of  dissolu- 
tion were  sown  in  the  empire,  and  ere 
long  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  Turkish 
greatness. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  dariog 
the  sixteenth  century  an  incessant  strug- 
gle was  carried  on  between  the  Porte  and 
Venice  or  Spain.  The  last  twenty-eight 
^  years  of  the  reign  of  Solyman  were 
marked  by  no  naval  contest,  because  the 
Turkish  maritime  supremacy  was  oon- 
plete  —  a  striking  proof  of  what  may  be 
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the  naval  power  of  an  empire  seated  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  disposing  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  adjacent  coasts.  Against 
such  a  power  Venice  was  too  weak  to  con- 
tend. The  whole  political  skill  of  the 
republic  was  applied  to  preserve  peace,  to 
retain  her  own  possessions,  in  Cyprus  and 
the  Archipelago,  and  to  protect  the  Adri- 
atic coast  from  her  formidable  neighbor. 

The  relations  between  the  republic,  proud 
of  her  ancient  fame  yet  conscious  of  declining 
power,  and  the  Ottoman,  riding  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  prosperity,  demanded  on  the  Venetian 
side  the  most  delicate  and  dexterous  handling 
To  humor  the  arrogant  barbarian,  avoiding 
exasperating  opposition  on  the  one  hand  and 
tame  submission  on  the  other,  was  well  com- 
pared, by  one  of  the  ablest  hands  in  the  game, 
**to  play  with  a  ball  of  glass,  which  must  be 
kept  in  the  air  by  slight  and  skilful  touches, 
and  would  be  broken  either  by  a  fall  or  a  vio- 
lent blow."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  296.) 

Selim  II.  was  no  warrior,  and  his  life 
livas  spent  in  gross  sensual  indulgence  and 
crimes. 

• 

In  person  he  was  said  to  have  resembled  in 
early  life  his  Russian  mother,  the  famous  Rox- 
alana,  whose  imperious  temper  he  had  inher- 
ited without  her  vigorous  understanding.  His 
disorderly  life  had,  however,  long  ago  effaced 
all  traces  of  her  transmitted  beauty.  Excess, 
both  in  eating  and  drinking  (for  he  was  said 
to  remain  sometimes  for  whole  days  and  nights 
at  table,  and  to  drink  a  bottle  of  spirits  every 
morning  by  way  of  aiding  his  digestion),  had 
bloated  his  cheek  and  dulled  his  eye.  He 
was,  however,  not  a  little  proud  of  his  crimson 
complexion,  and  dyed  his  hands  and  face  to  a 
blood  color.  To  the  western  stranger,  who  was 
led  through  the  wide  courts  of  the  Seraglio, 
between  long  ranks  of  janissaries,  terrible 
and  silent  as  death,  to  the  barbaric  pomp  of 
his  presence-chamber,  or  who  beheld  him  rid- 
ing at  noon  to  mosque,  glittering  with  gems, 
amongst  his  gilded  and  jewelled  cavaliers,  the 
little  fiery-faced  infidel  with  his  beard  dyed 
jet.  his  blackened  eyelids,  and  his  huge  turban, 
must  have  appeared  the  very  personification  of 
the  fierce  and  wicked  heathen  tyrant  of  chiv- 
alrous romance. 

If  his  brief  reign  belong  to  the  splendid 
period  of  Turkish  history ;  if  it  produced 
some  of  the  chief  monuments  nf  Mahometan 
legislation,  and  added  several  Arabian  prov- 
inces and  the  royal  isle  of  Cyprus  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Crown  ;  if  the  Selimye  mosque, 
whose  airy  domes  and  delicate  spires  so  nobly 
crown  the  city  of  Adrian,  equals,  or  perhaps 
excels,  the  temples  left  to  Constantinople  by 
Solyman  and  Justinian,  the  glory  of  these 
achievements  is  due  not  to  the  indolent  mon- 
arch who  soiled  the  throne  with  the  foulest 
vices,  but  to  the  unexhausted  impulse  of  a 
belter  time,  and  to  that  able  band  of  renegades 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  trained  in  the  school 


of  Solyman  —  quick-witted  Greeks  and  Ital- 
ianSf  bold  Albanians,  patient  Bosnians  and 
Croats  —  who  bartered  their  genius  and  valor 
for  the  gold  of  the  slothful  Turk.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  301.) 

Selim  had  not  been  long  upon  the  throne 
when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Cyprus.  It  was 
an  axiom  of  Turkish  policy  that  to  pre- 
serve the  empire  was  to  extend  it ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  sagacious 
grand  vizier,  Mahomet  Sokolli,  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  against  Cyprus,  war 
was  proclaimed  against  Venice,  and  Bar- 
baro,  the  Venetian  Bailo  at  the  Forte 
(whose  biography  we  owe  to  M.  Yriarte), 
was  sent  to  the  Seven  Towers.  In  March, 
1570,  the  Turkish  armament  was  almost 
ready  to  sail.  Never  was  the  republic 
in  greater  peril.  The  Turk  could  launch 
two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  war. 
The  arsenal  of  Venice  had  recently  been 
devastated  by  a  conflagration.  The  Sen- 
ate was  aware  that  they  could  not  hold 
their  own  at  sea,  or  protect  their  islands, 
against  so  powerful  an  enemy.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  Harbaro  to  parry  the 
blow,  at  Constantinople.  Every  court  in 
Europe  was  applied  to  for  aid  by  the 
Venetian  envoys,  but  with  small  success. 
As  for  Spain,  the  spring  of  1570  was  the 
last  crisis  of  the  Morisco  war,  and  the 
king  was  still  agitated  by  the  catastrophe 
of  his  son  Don  Carlos.  He  received  the 
overtures  of  Venice  with  marked  coldness 
and  reserve.  In  this  her  hour  of  need, 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  found  help  but 
in  one  quarter  whence  she  least  expected 
it.  But  Pope  Pius  V.  saw,  with  an  intui- 
tion of  genius,  that  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived when  the  long  struggle  of  the  cross 
and  the  crescent  for  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean  must  be  fought  out.  It  is 
said  that  Cosmo  de^  Medici  had  pointed 
out  to  his  Holiness  in  1568  that  a  mari- 
time league  of  Venice,  Spain,  and  the 
pope  could  alone  make  head  against  the 
Turk.  Pius,  the  master  of  two  worn-out 
galleys,  adopted  the  design,  and  applied 
himself  to  direct  this  new  crusade  against 
the  infidel,  with  the  same  energy  he  had 
directed  against  the  liberties  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestant  England.  The  name 
bt  Pius  V.  is  odious  in  English  history, 
because  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  of  our 
sovereign  and  our  Church  ;  but  as  the 
author  of  the  Holy  League  this  memorable 
pope  was  the  saviour  of  the  liberties  of 
southern  Europe.  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell  has  drawn  a  striking  portrait  of 
this  pontiff,  and  like  all  the  other  portraits 
of  his  heroes,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  re- 
productioh  of  the  vera  effigies^  from  the 
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masculine  engravings  of  the  age  of  Titian 
and  Tintoretto.  The  passage  concludes 
in  the  following  words:  — 

In  Pius  V.  we  may  perhaps  find  one  of  the 
best  specimens  wliich  history  affords  of  that 
terrible  creature,  a  perfect  priest,  a  man  seri- 
ously l)elicvinj{  liimself  invested  with  mysteri- 
ous power  from  above,  resigned,  in  all  single- 
ness of  heart,  to  follow  the  behests  of  his 
reliijion  wherever  they  may  lead,  and  ready 
actually  to  do  that  which  most  of  its  votaries 
are  content  merely  to  say  ought  to  be  done. 
Seldom  has  a  better  nature  been  marred  by  the 
evil  touch  of  fanaticism.  Brave,  just,  and 
gentle,  he  might  as  a  layman  have  led  a  life 
wholly  blameless  and  beneticent.  Even  as  a 
chun.hman  he  remained  unspotted  from  the 
world  of  corrui)tion  wherein  he  dwelt,  and,  as 
pope,  for  six  years  bore  chief  rule.  His  deal- 
ings with  the  property  and  patronage  of  the 
Rnman  see  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
shameless  nepotism  of  other  Pontiffs,  and  of 
his  immediate  predecessor.  On  a  sister's 
grandson,  once  a  tailor's  runaway  apprentice, 
he,  no  doubt,  bestowed  a  red  hat ;  but  the 
provision  made  for  the  youth  was  modest  in- 
deed compared  with  the  splendid  endowments 
which  generally  fell  to  Papal  nephews.  In  the 
service  of  CjovI  and  the  Church,  of  course, 
Pius  shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  no  absurdity. 
He  praised  and  rewarded  the  massacres  of 
Alba  ;  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ri- 
dolfi  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  he  was  ready,  as  he  wrote  to 
Philip  II.,  to  give  his  last  shirt  and  last  chal- 
ice to  compass  her  assassination.  He  forbade 
medical  aid  to  be  given  tv)  those  of  his  .sick 
soldiers  who  had  neglected  their  religious  du- 
ties, although  on  their  bodily  vigor  in  some 
measure  depended  their  efficient  slaughter  of 
Huguenots.  IJut  his  career  atlords  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  stooped  to  that  which  he 
himself  believed  to  be  base.  In  the  service  of 
his  religion  he  did  much  wrong;  but  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  die  for  that  which  his 
conscience,  such  as  his  religion  had  made  it, 
told  him  was  right.  While  other  Popes,  supe- 
rior to  him  in  intellectual  ability  and  political 
skill,  were  absorbed  in  the  aggrandisement  of 
nephews,  or  at  l)est  of  the  Papacy,  Pius  V. 
conceived  a  nobler  policy,  and,  looking  beyond 
the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  Roman  Church, 
labored  for  what  he  believed  to  l>c  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity  and  civilization.  (Vol.  i., 
PP-  3^9.  330) 

The  league  was  not  formed  without 
difficulty;  the  negotiations  carried  on  at 
Rome  under  the  eye  of  the  pope  lasted  a 
year.  Meanwhile  the  campaign  of  1570 
was  a  complete  failure  ;  Cyprus  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks  ;  Nicosia  fell,  Kama- 
gosta  was  invested  ;  the  quarrels  between 
the  Venetian  admirals  and  Doria,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  squadron,  had 
paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Christian 
tieet.    Everything  depended  on  the  nom- 


ination of  the  captain-general  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  choice  was  awarded  to 
the  pope,  and  with  equal  policy  and  good 
fortune  Pius  V.  named  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria to  the  superior  command.  "  Homo 
missus  est  h  Deo  cui  nomen  Joannes," 
I  exclaimed  the  venerable  pontiff,  when  he 
I  received  and  saluted  the  victor  of  Le- 
'.  panto.  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  a  Romaa 
officer  of  great  tact  and  judgment,  was 
appointed  his  second.  Upon  that  appoint- 
ment turned  great  issues.  The  youn^ 
prince  was  placed,  as  it  were  by  Provi- 
dence, at  the  head  of  the  Christian  forces 
of  the  south,  to  engage  in  one  of  these 
contests  which  decide  the  destinies  of 
empires. 

The  Holy  League  was  publicly  inaugu- 
rated at  the  Vatican  on  May  25,  1571. 
Venice,  meanwhile,  had  continued  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  grand  vizier  for  peace,  and 
the  transactions  between  Jacobo  Ragaz- 
zoni,  Barbaro,  and  the  Porte  are  curious. 
They  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly 
known  to  M.  Yriarte  in  his  life  of  the 
p^rician.  But  they  failed,  and  on  June 
18  the  emissary  returned  to  Venice.  Al- 
though the  Christian  alliance  was  con- 
cluded and  its  articles  published  to  the 
world, 

it  soon  appeared  that  Venice  and  Spain  dif- 
fered widely  as  to  the  scope  and  objects  of  the 
League.  The  Republic  conceived  these  ob- 
jects to  be,  first,  the  recovery  of  Cyprus,  and» 
secondly,  the  infliction  of  some  signal  blow 
upon  the  naval  power  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
setting  of  some  limit  to  the  extension  of  his 
territories.  Within  the  rough  gauntlet  of  the 
infidel  foe,  Venice  well  knew  that  there  was  a 
hand  which,  perhaps  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  it  would  be  her  policy  to  grasp  in  friend- 
ship. 

The  King  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
in  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean  the  position 
which  the  Sultan  held  in  the  Levant.  The 
permanent  humiliation  of  the  one  monarch 
was  the  natural  end  and  aim  of  the  other. 
Without  some  hope  of  approaching  this  end, 
Philip  II.  would  not  have  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Doge  and  Senate,  whom  he 
viewed  with  hatred  and  distrust.  Granvellet 
therefore,  insisted  that  the  league,  instead  o£ 
restricting  itself  to  any  specific  object,  should 
be  a  perpetual  confederation  against  the  ene* 
mies  of  the  Christian  name,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  act  at  any  moment,  not  onlv  against 
the  Sultan,  but  agamst  the  Shah  of  Persia  in 
the  Eist,  or  against  the  Western  Moors,  who 
still  looked  with  jealous  and  vindictive  e>'es  to 
the  snowy  mountain-tops  behind  their  bcloYed 
Granada.  .  .  . 

The  Republic  entered  the  League  with  man- 
ifest reluctance.  The  treaty  was  not  publicly 
promulgated  at  Venice  until  July  2.    On  that 
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day  Don  Diego  de  Guzman  de  Silva,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  Catholic  king,  being  a  church- 
man, said  mass  at  St  Mark's  before  the  Doge 
and  Senate.  A  grand  procession  of  all  the 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  Slate  afterwards 
passed,  like  a  stream  of  crimson  and  gold, 
around  the  beautiful  piazza,  which  was  richly 
tapestried  from  roof  to  pavement ;  and  a  her- 
ald proclaimed  to  the  multitude  "the  perpet- 
ual league  and  confederacy,  made  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  means  of  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  against  the  Turk."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  forebodings  of  some 
of  the  noble  senators,  the  announcement  was 
highly  pleasing  to  the  populace,  who  swelled 
with  their  shouts  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  The 
Jews,  from  east  and  west,  whose  yellow  turbans 
and  red  hats  largely  variegated  the  crowd, 
made  haste  to  convey  the  ominous  news  to 
those  who  were  sure  to  turn  it  to  profit,  their 
kinsmen  in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
marts  of  the  Levant. 

The  League  was  accepted  by  the  Doge  and 
Senate  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  offered  as  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  concluding  peace  on  reasonable 
terms  with  Sultan  Selim.  The  hatred  enter- 
tained towards  Venice  by  that  drunken  despot 
had  not  been  softened  by  the  success  of  his 
arms.  Eager  for  the  renewal  of  active  hostil- 
ities, he  had  not  only  overruled  the  pacific 
policy  of  his  Grand  Vizier,  but  he  had  re- 
moved Piali  Pasha  from  the  command  of  the 
fleet  before  Cyprus,  because  that  leader  had 
not  attacked,  in  the  past  autumn,  the  harmless 
allied  armament  under  Colonna.  He  would 
listen  to  no  terms  of  peace  but  the  surrender 
of  Cyprus  without  compensation  or  condition. 
In  early  summer  a  great  fleet,  swelled  by  con- 
tingents fnjm  Tripoli,  Alexandria,  and  Algiers, 
and  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
blockaded  the  devoted  island,  and  sent  out 
squadrons  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
Venetian  possessions  in  Candia,  Cephalonia, 
and  Zante.  The  agent  of  the  Republic  at 
Constantinople  wrote  to  the  Doge  and  Senate 
that  no  course  was  left  but  war,  no  possible 
issue  but  victory  or  destruction.  (Vol.  i.,  pp. 
342,  343) 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  for  the  siege  of  Famagosta  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Turks  with  unrelenting 
vigor,  a  space  of  time  which  to  modern 
experience  appears  extraordinary  was  suf- 
fered to  elapse  before  the  league  pro- 
ceeded to  action.  Don  John  of  Austria 
set  out  from  Madrid  on  June  6  with  his 
suite.  He  rode  to  Barcelona  —  a  ten 
days'  journey.  Time  was  spent  in  stalely 
receptions,  splendid  processions,  religious 
ceremonies,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  to  whom  Don 
John  entertained  a  particular  devotion. 
At  Barcelona  he  as.-jumed  his  new  com- 
mand, but  it  was  not  till  July  26  that  he 
steered  into  the  harbor  of  Genoa. 


Landing  on  the  stately  quays  of  the  proud 
city,  Don  John  and  his  companions  were  re- 
ceived with  all  honor  by  the  Doge  and  Signi- 
ory,  and  conducted  to  that  famous  palace  of 
the  Dorias,  which,  with  its  massive  front  and 
broad  terraces  shaded  with  orange-tree  alleys, 
still  forms  so  fine  a  feature  in  that  unrivalled 
amphitheatre  of  hill,  city,  and  sea.  Here 
the  great  admiral,  Andrea  Doria,  had  several 
times  entertained  with  princely  magnificence 
his  master  and  friend  Charles  V. ;  and  here, 
reposing  from  fatigue  by  sea  or  land,  the  taste- 
ful Lord  of  Naples  and  Granada  was  wont  to 
d-iclare  that  he  never  was  so  splendidly  lodged 
as  in  the  halls  of  the  Dorias.  Here,  on  the 
terrace,  forming  the  centre  of  a  graceful  foun- 
tain, stood,  and  still  stands,  the  statue  of  the 
great  seaman  portrayed  in  the  character  of 
Neptune.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill-garden 
behind  towered  a  colossal  Jupiter,  resting  one 
foot  on  the  head  of  a  wolf-hound,  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  grave  of  a  favorite  dog  given  to 
his  admiral  by  Charles  V.  The  naval  triumphs 
of  Andrea  and  the  noble  architecture  of  his 
house  had  received  worthy  illustration  and 
adornments  from  the  fine  pencil  of  Pierino  del 
Vaga  and  other  famous  artists ;  and  Don 
John,  on  his  way  to  meet  the  fleets  of  Selim, 
was  fired  with  emulation  by  beholding  the 
vivid  representations  of  the  actions  of  his 
father  and  his  gallant  comrades  against  the 
armies,  the  strongholds,  and  the  navies  of 
Solyman.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  355,  356.) 

In  these  storied  halls  Doria  gave  a 
masked  ball  to  his  illustrious  guests,  at 
which  the  commander  of  the  Holy  League 
bewitched  the  world  with  his  incomparable 
dancing:  the  "agilitk  et  grazia"  of  Don 
John  could  not  be  credited  by  any  one  who 
had  not  seen  him,  and  "ognuno  rest6  slu- 
pido  et  sodisfatissimo  della  dispostezza 
et  grazia  di  sua  Allezza."  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Naples,  where 

three  days  later,  on  August  14,  he  went  in 
state  to  the  conventual  church  of  Sta.  Clara 
to  receive  the  generaPs  staff  and  the  standard 
of  the  League,  the  gift  of  the  Pope,  which 
Granvelle  had  been  charged  by  his  Holiness 
to  deliver  to  him  with  all  possible  pomp  and 
solemnitv.  The  Franciscan  friars  of  Sta, 
Clara  met  him  at  their  great  portal  chanting 
the  Te  Deum,  and  led  him,  with  the  young 
heirs  of  the  Houses  of  Farnese  and  Della 
Rovere,  on  either  hand,  to  the  steps  of  the 
high  altar.  Mass  having  been  said  by  Gran- 
velle, arrayed  in  his  most  sumptuous  robes, 
Don  John  mounted  the  steps,  and,  kneeling  in 
front  of  the  altar,  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  cardinal  the  gifts  of  the  father  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  banner  of  the  Holy 
League  was  of  blue  damask  ;  in  its  centre  was 
elaborately  wrought  the  image  of  our  crucified 
Redeemer ;  beneath  that  sacred  eftigy  were 
linked  together  the  scutcheon  of  the  Pope, 
displaying  three  blood-red  bars  on  a  silver 
field,  the  lion  shield  of  the  Republic  of  St. 
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Mark,  and  the  shield  of  many  quarterings  of 
the  chief  of  the  House  of  Austria,  while, 
lower  still,  the  design  ended  in  the  arms  of 
Don  John  himself.  "  Take,  fortunate  Prince," 
said  Granvelle,  in  his  sonorous  voice,  **take 
these  cMnblcnis  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  these 
symbols  <>f  the  true  faith,  and  may  they  give 
thee  a  glorious  victory  over  our  impious  ene- 
my, .ind  by  thy  hand  may  his  pride  be  laid 
low  !  "  "  Amen,"  said  the  youn^  commander  ; 
and  the  choir  and  the  multitude  replied 
"Amen!'*     (Vol.  i.,  p.  359.) 

The  forces  of  the  Iea<;ue  were  at  last 
collected  at  Messina,  which  was  the  ap- 
pointed rallyin;^place,  not  without  grim 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  old  Venicro, 
who  commanded  the  Venetian  squadron 
of  ninety-four  galleys.  He  was  eager  to 
sail  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  gar- 
rison in  Cyprus;  he  regarded  the  Span- 
iards with  Venetian  jealousy,  and  he  was 
reluctant  to  leave  the  Adriatic  undefended 
against  the  iMoslem  rovers.  The  siege 
of  Famagosta  —  a  spot  now  so  important 
to  ourselves,  and  so  famous  in  history  — 
was,  and  is,  says  Sir  William,  the  main 
point  of  interest,  because  it  was  the  sole 
fortress  in  Cyprus  where  the  banner  of 
St.  Mark  still  floated,  and  where  a  gallant 
band  of  Christians,  far  from  their  homes 
and  countrymen,  stood  at  bay  against  the 
mighty  enemy  of  their  race  and  name.  In 
these  pages  the  siege  is  related  with 
prodigious  spirit  and  effect.  It  ended 
with  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  In  vain  the 
gallant  defenders  of  the  town  hoped  for 
relief  that  never  came.  Baglioni  and  Bra- 
gadino  immortalized  themselves  by  a  des- 
perate defence ;  but  on  August  i  they 
were  reduced  to  capitulate  ;  the  terms  of 
the  surrender  were  infamously  broken  by 
Mustafa,  the  Turkish  general,  whocaused 
his  prisoners  to  be  massacred  with  pecul- 
iar atrocity.  Cyprus  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Moslem,  and  remained  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  oppressed, 
impoverished,  and  denuded  of  her  ancient 
splendor,  from  that  fatal  hour  until  the 
island  passed,  in  our  own  times,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Venice  herself  had  certainly  not  the 
power  to  resist  the  Turkish  attack  on 
Cyprus,  or  to  relieve  Famagosta.  Iler 
naval  armament  was  the  least  effective 
portion  of  the  allied  fleet. 

While  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  armament, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  as  we  have  said,  devoted 
some  of  lii>  time  lo  ins])ecting  that  part  of  it 
wliich  wa-^  aire.idy  at  Mes.^ina.  The  squadron 
of  tiie  pope  he  touiui  li>  be  in  excellent  order. 
I>ut  in  tile  g.illeys  »)t  Venice  he  saw  more  to 
justify  the  timid  forebodings  of  La  Corgnia 
than  the  tiery  counsels  of  old  Venicro.     He 


thus  described  what  he  saw  there  to  Don 
(Garcia  de  Toledo  :  *'  Yesterday  (August  29)  I 
began  to  visit  the  galleys  of  the  Venetians* 
and  went  on  board  the  flagship.  You  cannot 
believe  what  bad  order  both  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  in.  Arms  and  artillery  certainly 
they  have ;  but  as  fighting  is  not  to  l)e  done 
without  men,  a  certain  spasm  takes  me  when  I 
see  with  what  materials  I  am  expected  by  the 
world  to  do  something  of  importance,  know* 
ing  that  my  galleys  will  be  counted  by  numbers 
and  not  by  quality.  Nevertheless,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  lose  no  chance  of  showing  that  I 
have  done  my  share  of  the  duty,  in  which  I 
shall  find  your  advice  of  great  use.  To  the  ill 
condition  of  things  on  board  the  Venetians. 
another  thing  even  worse  must  be  added,  that 
no  kind  of  order  seems  to  prevail  amongst 
them,  and  each  galley  appears  to  come  and  go 
as  each  captain  pleases.  Fine  grounds,  in- 
deed, for  their  anxiety  for  fighting !  **  (VoL 
i.,  p.  3S0.) 

This  weakness  of  the  Venetian  galleys 
was  partly  remedied  by  putting  Spaaish 
troops  on  board  of  them.  But  this  expe- 
dient gave  rise  to  disputes,  ever  ready  to 
break  out  between  the  confederates.  For* 
tunately  Don  John  succeeded  in  maintaio* 
ing  his  authority  and  his  close  union  with 
Colonna,  the  commander  of  the  f^omaa 
squadron.  He  passed  the  mighty  arma- 
ment in  review;  upwards  of  three  hundred 
sail  and  eighty  thousand  men  obeyed  hit 
commands  ;  the  greatest  power,  certainly, 
that  had  floated  on  those  historic  waters 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Coa- 
tident  in  bis  strength  and  in  his  cause,  at 
the  council  of  war  held  on  September  10 
he  declared  his  pur|X)se  of  sailing  imnae* 
diately  in  search  of  the  enemy.  Colonna 
and  Veniero  supported  him,  Doria  and 
La  Corgnia  (a  Venetian  who  commanded 
the  land  forces)  were  for  delay.  But  the 
spirit  and  resolution  of  Don  John  bore 
down  all  opposition.  He  would  sail  forth* 
with  and  bring  the  Turk  to  battle,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  God  and  the  brave  men 
around  him,  he  was  confident  of  obtaining 
a  splendid  victory. 

On  September  16  the  whole  forest  of 
masts  which  had  so  long  filled  the  harbor 
of  Messina  was  in  motion.  The  armada 
sailed  in  three  divisions:  the  green,  or 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Andrea  Doria; 
the  centre  of  sixty-four  galleys  under  the 
blue  pennant  of  Don  John  of  Austria; 
the  yellow,  consisting  of  the  Venetian 
squadron,  under  Harbarigo;  whilst  a  rear- 
guard of  thirty  vessels  followed  under  the 
white  flag  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz. 
The  bursting  of  a  brilliant  meteor  ajfter 
nightfall  was  held  to  be  an  omen  of  suc- 
cess.   But  the  voyage  was  not  altogether 
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prosperous.  It  is  remirkable  that  an  ex-  critical  moment  a  dispute  arose  which 
peditinn  of  such  importance  should  have  might  have  led  to  serious  consequences, 
sailed  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  autum-  Old  Veniero,  the  Venetian  admiral,  re- 
nal equinox,  when  bad  weather  was  to  be  sented  the  interference  of  one  Mucio 
expected.  Accordina;ly,  Don  John  was  Tortona,  an  Italian  captain  in  the  Spanish 
driven  back  to  his  anchorage  by  foul  winds  service  who  had  been  placed  on  one  of 
and  stormy  seas,  and  it  was  not  till  the  the  Venetian  galleys,  and  without  more 
26th  that  the  mountains  of  Corfu,  crowned  ado  caused  him  to  be  hanged,  with  two 
with  the  dark  peak  of  San  Salvador,  were  other  men,  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  admi- 
tn  sight.  The  commanders  landed  at  ral's  ship.  Don  John  was  naturally  indig- 
Corfu,  then  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  nant  at  such  a  proceeding,  but  with  in- 
though  the-  Turks  had  recently  attacked  finite  tact  and  self-command  he  judged 
and  pillaged  the  town.  There  they  ob-  that  this  was  not  the  moment  to  resent  it. 
tained  important  information  as  to  the  Gil  de  Andrade  had  been  sent  forward 
strength  and  movements  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  information  of  the  position  of 
from  a  renegade  named  Ba£fo,  and  a  coun-  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  Greeks  whom  he 
cil  of  war  was  held.  had  fallen  in  with  on  the  coast,  assured 

him  that  the  Christians  might  offer  battle 

When  the  important  meeting  was  summoned  with  every  assurance  of  victory ;  but  these 

It  was  very  fuly  attended.     Besides  Ven.ero,  ^^^^    Greeks  had  also  furnished   intelli- 

tt^e^wfre  p'^rtTsama^"^^^^^^^^^  gence  to  the  cruisers  of  AH  Pasha  equally 

Corgnia,  Cardona,  Orsini,  Priego.  Miguel  de  '^X?.''*^J5  ^?."'^  "°P«S- 

Mon93da.  the  Princes  of  Parma  and  Urbino,  The  Turkish  armament  was  commanded 

and  others.    They  were  aware  of  the  magni-  by  Ali    Pasha,  a  brave  and  skilful  sailor 

tude  of  the  question  they  were  about  to  decide,  who  perished   in  the  action;  by  Hassan 

and  knew  that  on  their  decision  depended  the  Pasha,  a  son  of  the  famous  Barbarossa; 

honor  and  safety  of  the  great  States  of  the  and  by  Aluch  Ali,  a  Calabrian  renegade, 

Christian  world.     After  infinite  difficulties—  who  had  risen  from   the   condition   of  a 

difficulties  with  which  several  members  of  this  galley-slave  to  the  rank  of  viceroy  of  Al- 

memorable  council   themselves  had  had  per-  ^.^^^'      ^.^^^^^   ^^            ^         ^j^j^^^^    j„ 

sonally  to  crapple  —  the  chief  Christian  powers  *•   .    .             u   -.  »    i»         *u                            c 

had  assembled  the   greatest  armament  which  °P'"»°"-       "5"!^^^fy!  l^%^°y^7r'  °^ 

had  ever  been  arrayed   aj^ainst   the  common  Negropont.  advised  that  the  Turkish  force 

enemy.     It  was  obvious  that  a  wrong  move,  should    remain  under  the  castles  of   Le- 

resulting  in  a  disaster,  would  place  Europe  at  panto;  and   his  opinion   was   not   unsup- 

the  feet  of  the  fierce  Asiatic  conqueror.     But  ported.       Hassan   Pasha   and  Ali    Pasha 

it  was  no  less  apparent  that  a  timid  and  pro-  were  in  favor  of  fighting;    and   decisive 

crastinating  policy,  seeking  to  avoid  a  disaster,  orders    arrived    from    Constantinople   to 

might  have  an  effect,  hardly  less  fatal,  of  re-  capture  the  Christian  fleet  and  bring  it  to 

solving  the  great  armament  of  the  League  into  ^^q  Golden  Horn 

its  original  discordant  elements,  of  breaking  it  ^he  Gulf  of  Patras  is  a  long  inlet  divid- 
up  again  into  separate  fleets,  no  one  of  which  •  *i  *•  e  *i  *  r  a  lu  • 
would  be  able  to  face  the  navy  of  Selim.  It  '"^  ^[^^  ^^""'^^  ^'^^'J  ^»'«  ^^^^^  °^  Albania, 
happened,  bv  a  fortunate  coincidence,  that  ^^^'^h  narrows,  about  twenty-five  miles 
while  the  forces  of  Christendom  were  joined,  ^o  "^^  east  of  the  point  of  Missolonghi, 
those  of  the  Turk  were  divided.  One  portion  into  a  strait  commanded  by  the  castles  of 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Le-  Lepanto,  a  position  which  in  fact  inter- 
panto,  another  was  still  far  away  in  the  Levant,  sects  the  gulf.  The  eastern  bay  is  the 
engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Cyprus.  Ali  Pasha,  true  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  extending  to  the 
who  commanded  in  the  waters  of  Lepanto,  was  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  was  in  the  west- 
a  sufficiently  formidable  foe ;  but,  if  he  were  to  grn  bay,  or  Gulf  of  Patras,  that  the  action 
be  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Cyprus,  he  ^.^3  fought,  although  it  bears  in  history 
mieht  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  League.  ..  *  '  r^^  t  1  j  u  * 
If  ever  there  was  a  moment,  therefore,  in  which  another  name.  The  Turkish  armament 
daring  was  true  discretion,  that  moment  had  ^fV  ^"  P^"?^*  security  m  front  of  the  Dar- 
now  arrived.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  391.)  danelles  of  Lepanto,  protected  by  the  cas* 

ties  in  its  rear.     It  is  surprising  that  the 

Some  voices  were  raised  for  that  extreme  Turks  did   not  await  the  attack  of  the 

caution  which,  under  the  circumstances,  enemy  in  so  strong  a  position. 

was  extreme   rashness ;    but   the   bolder  r\    r^  ^  u           *j         t-*      tu      c  a 

J     .                       c   r^ T_, c    A. .-♦«:«  On  October  i,  at  dawn,  Don  John  of  Aus- 

and  wiser  views  of   Don  John  of  Austria  ^ria  was  once  more  underway.  ''He  was  soon 

happily  prevailed.     It  was  resolved  to  go  abreast  of  the  town  of  Prevesa,  a  spot  full  of 

at  once  in  search  of  the  enemy,  to  follow  memories,  which  he  hoped  to  efface,  of  the 

him  if  he  retired,  and  to  spare  no  effort  to  inglorious  dissolution  of    the  last  Christian 

bring  on  a  decisive   battle.     Yet  at  this  League  and  the  triumph  of  the  Turk.    Here^ 
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too,  he  faced  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
the  famous  Ambracian  gulf  of  ancient  history, 
in  wliich  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  was  de- 
cided in  that  preat  sea-fijjht  from  which  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  fled  southward  before  the 
galleys  of  Octavius.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th  he  anchored  off  Cape  Blanco,  the  northern 
headland  of  Cephalonia.  A  bark  passing  from 
the  eastward,  here  brought  him  positive  intel- 
ligence that  the  Turkish  fleet  was  at  Lepanto, 
and  that  Aluch  Ali  and  his  squadron  had  joined 
it.  On  the  receipt  of  this  welcome  news,  as 
the  enemy  could  not  be  far  off,  and  might  be 
very  near,  Don  John  issued  an  order  forbid- 
ding, under  pain  of  death,  a  flrearm  to  be  dis- 
charged in  any  (rf  the  ships ;  and  he  and  the 
Grand  Commander,  Requesens,  each  in  a 
frigate,  ran  rapidly  through  the  fleet.  The 
same  night  he  again  set  sail,  but  fogs  and  foul 
winds  compelled  him  again  to  halt  in  the  Canal 
of  Cephalonia  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  jth 
he  spent  in  the  shelter  of  the  harbor  of  Vis- 
cardo.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  400.) 

The  Viscardo  Channel  divides  the 
islands  of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca.  Down 
this  passage  the  Christian  fleet  sailed  in 
the  night  of  October  6,  arriving  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  7th,  at  sunrise  off 
the  Curzolarian  Isles,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Palras. 
As  the  vessels  rounded  the  northern 
shore  of  the  great  bay,  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet  was  discovered  to  the  east  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon. 

Don  John  immediately  ordered  his  foresail 
to  be  hauled  to  the  wind,  a  square  green  en- 
sign to  be  run  up  to  the  peak,  a  gun  to  be  fired, 
and  the  sacred  standard  of  the  League  to  be 
displayed  from  the  maintop.  At  the  report  of 
the  gun,  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle,  every 
eve  in  the  fleet  was  turned  towards  the  flag- 
ship. When  the  holy  banner  was  seen  waving 
in  the  breeze  and  gleaming  in  the  morning 
sun,  a  cheer  ran  from  ship  to  ship,  and  the 
crews  of  the  whole  fleet  hailed  the  sign  of  the 
approaching  combat  with  loud  shouts  of  vic- 
torv !  .  .  .  When  the  hostile  fleets  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  that  of  the  league  was 
as  we  have  seen,  entering  the  Gulf  near  its 
northern  shore,  while  that  of  the  Turk  was 
about  fifteen  miles  within  its  jaws,  his  vast 
crescent-shaped  line  stretching  almost  from  the 
broad  swampy  shallows  which  lie  l)eneath  the  ; 
Acarnanian  mountains  to  the  margin  of  the 
rich  lowlands  of  the  Morea. 

As  the  two  armaments  now  advanced,  each 
in  full  view  of  the  other,  the  sea  was  somewhat 
high,  and  the  wind,  blowing  freshly  from  the 
east,  was  in  the  teeth  of  the  Christians.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  waves  of  the 
Gulf  fell  to  a  glassy  smoothness,  and  the  breeze 
shifted  to  the  west,  a  change  fortunate  for  the 
sailors  of  the  League,  which  their  spiritual 
teachers  did  not  fail  to  declare  a  special  inter-  < 
position  of  God  in  behalf  of  the  fleet  which  ; 


carried  the  flag  of  His  vicar  upon  earth.    (Ppi 
403,  404.) 

As  the  two  fleets  approached  —  the  Chris- 
tians wafted  gently  onward  by  a  light  breeze, 
the  Ottomans  plying  their  oars  to  the  utter- 
most —  the  Turkish  commander,  who,  like 
Don  John,  sailed  in  the  centre  of  his  line,  fired 
a  gun.  Don  John  acknowledged  the  challenge, 
and  returned  the  salute.  A  second  shot  elicited 
a  second  reply.  The  two  armaments  had  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  enable  each  to  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  vessels  of  the  other, 
and  to  scan  their  various  banners  and  insignia. 
The  Turks  advanced  to  battle,  shouting  and 
screaming,  and  making  a  great  uproar  with  in- 
effectual musketry.  The  Christians  preserved 
complete  silence.  At  a  certain  signal  a  cruci- 
fix was  raised  aloft  in  every  ship  in  the  fleet. 
Don  John  of  Austria,  sheathed  in  complete 
armor,  and  standing  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  prow  of  his  ship,  now  knelt  down  to  adore 
the  sacred  emblem,  and  to  implore  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  great  enterprise,  which  he  was 
about  to  commence.  Every  man  in  the  fleet 
followed  his  example,  and  felt  upon  his  knees. 
The  soldier,  poising  his  firelock,  knelt  at  his 
post  by  the  bulwarks,  the  gunner  knelt  with 
his  lighted  match  beside  his  gun.  The  decks 
gleamed  with  prostrate  men  in  mail.  In  each 
gallev,  erect  and  conspicuous  amongst  the 
martial  throng,  stood  a  Franciscan  or  a  Do- 
minican friar,  a  Theatine  or  a  Jesuit,  in  his 
brown  or  black  rol)e,  holding  a  crucifix  in  one 
hand  and  sprinkling  holy  water  with  the  other, 
while  he  pronounced  a  general  absolution,  and 
promised  indulgence  in  this  life,  or  pardon  in 
the  next,  to  the  steadfast  warriors  who  should 
quit  them  like  men,  and  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith  against  the  infidel.  (VoL  i.,  pp.  407, 
408.) 

The  Turkish  commanders  had  been  de* 
ceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Holy 
League  by  the  reports  of  the  Greek  fish- 
ermen and  by  an  emissary  of  their  owo 
who  had  seen  the  fleet  at  Gomenitza. 
About  the  same  hour  that  Don  Joho 
weighed  anchor  at  Cephalonia,  the  Tarks 
left  their  moorings  in  the  harbor  of  Le- 
panto. The  three  hundred  sail  of  the 
sultan  moved  down  the  gulf  in  the  form 
of  an  immense  crescent,  stretching  nearly 
from  shore  to  shore.  Ali  himself  com- 
manded in  the  centre,  the  pasha  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  right,  and  Aluch  Ali — the 
redoubtable  Algerine  —  on  the  left.  It 
was  not  till  the  whole  armada  of  the  Chris- 
tians slowly  deployed  round  the  rocky 
headlands  on  the  north  of  the  bay,  that 
they  learned  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
they  were  to  encounter,  or  felt  naisgiviDgs 
as  to  the  result  of  the  action. 

When  the  fleets  neared  each  other,  and  the 
Christians  were  all  prostrate  l)efore  their  cruci- 
fixes and  friars,  and  no  sound  was  heard  on 
their  decks  but  the  voices  of  the  holy  fathers^ 
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the  Turks  were  indulging  in  every  kind  of 
noise  which  Nature  or  art  had  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  producing.  Shouting  and 
screaming,  they  bade  the  Christians  come  on 
•*  like  drowned  hens,"  and  be  slaughtered  ; 
they  danced,  and  stamped,  and  clanged  their 
arms ;  they  blew  trumpets,  clashed  cymbals, 
and  fired  volleys  of  useless  musketry.  When 
the  Christians  had  ended  their  devotions  and 
stood  to  their  guns,  or  in  their  ordered  ranks, 
each  galley,  in  the  long  array,  seemed  on  fire, 
as  the  noontide  sun  blazed  on  helmet  and 
corselet,  and  pointed  blades  and  pikes,  with 
flame.  The  bugles  now  sounded  a  charge,  and 
the  bands  of  each  vessel  began  to  play.  Be- 
fore Don  John  retired  from  the  forecastle  to  his 
proper  place  on  the  quarter-deck,  it  is  said,  by 
one  of  the  officers  who  has  written  an  account 
of  the  battle,  that  he  and  two  of  his  gentlemen, 
*•  inspired  with  youthful  ardor,  danced  a  gal- 
liard  on  the  gun-platform  to  the  music  of  the 
fifes."  The  Turkish  line,  to  the  glitter  of 
arms,  added  yet  more  splendor  of  color  from 
the  brilliant  and  variegated  garb  of  the  janis- 
saries, their  tall  and  fanciful  crests  and  prodi- 
gious* plumes,  and  from  the  multitude  of  flags 
and  streamers  which  every  galley  displayed 
from  every  available  point  and  peak.  Long 
before  the  enemy  were  within  range  the  Turkish 
cannon  opened.  The  first  shot  that  took  effect 
carried  off  the  point  of  the  pennant  of  Don 
Juan  de  Cardona,  who  in  his  swiftest  vessel 
was  hovering  along  the  line,  correcting  trifling 
defects  of  position  and  order,  like  a  sergeant 
drilling  recruits.  About  noon  a  flash  was  seen 
to  proceed  from  one  of  the  galeasses  of  the 
(christian  fleet.  The  shot  was  aimed  at  the 
flagship  of  the  Pasha,  conspicuous  in  the  centre 
of  the  line,  and  carrying  the  sacred  green  stand- 
ard of  the  Prophet.  Passing  through  the  rig- 
ging of  the  vessel,  the  ball  carried  off  a  portion 
of  the  highest  of  the  three  splendid  lanterns 
which  hung  on  the  lofty  stern  as  symbols  of 
command.  The  Pasha,  from  his  quarter-deck, 
looked  up  on  hearing  the  crash,  and,  perceiv- 
ing the  ominous  mischief,  said:  "God  grant 
we  may  be  able  to  give  a  good  answer  to  this 
question."     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  410,  411.) 

The  action  speedily  assumed  the  fierce 
character  of  a  personal  combat. 

Ali  and  Don  John  had  each  directed  his 
helmsman  to  steer  for  the  flagship  of  the  enemy. 
The  two  galleys  soon  met,  striking  each  other 
with  great  force.  The  lofty  prow  of  the  Pa- 
sha towered  high  above  the  lower  forecastle 
of  Don  John,  and  his  galley's  peak  was  thrust 
through  the  rigging  of  the  other  vessel  until 
its  point  was  over  the  fourth  rowing-bench. 
Thus  linked  together  the  two  flngships  became 
a  battlefield  which  was  strongly  contested  for 
about  two  hours.  The  Pasha  had  on  board 
four  hundred  picked  janissaries^ three  hun- 
dred armed  with  the  arquebus,  and  one  hun- 
dred with  the  bow.  Two  galliots  and  ten 
galleys,  all  filled  with  janissaries,  lay  close 
astern,  the  galliots  being  connected  with  the 
Pasha's  vessel  by  ladders,  up  which  reinforce- 


ments immediately  came  when  wanted.  The 
galley  of  Pertau  Pasha  fought  alongside.  Don 
John's  force  consisted  of  three  hundred  arque- 
busiers  ;  but  his  forecastle  Artillery  was,  for 
the  reasons  above  mentioned,  more  efficient, 
while  his  bulwarks,  like  those  of  the  other 
Christian  vessels,  were  protected  from  board- 
ers by  nettings  and  other  devices  with  which 
the  Turks  had  not  provided  themselves.  Re- 
quesens,  wary  and  watchful,  lay  astern  with 
two  galleys,  from  which  he  led  fresh  troops 
into  the  flagship  from  time  to  time.  Along- 
side, Veniero  and  Colonna  were  each  hotly 
engaged  with  an  antagonist.  The  combat  be- 
tween the  two  chiefs  was  on  the  whole  not 
unequal,  and  it  was  fought  with  great  gallantry 
on  both  sides.  From  the  Turkish  forecastle 
the  arquebusiers  at  first  severely  galled  the 
Christians.  Don  Lope  de  Figuerba,  who  com- 
manded on  the  prow  of  the  flagship,  lost  so 
many  of  his  men  that  he  was  compelled  to  ask 
for  assistance.  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas, 
who  led  a  party  to  his  aid,  was  struck  on  the 
chest  by  a  spent  ball  from  an  esmeril^  and  in 
falling  backwards  received  injuries  from  which 
he  soon  expired.  Considerable  execution  was 
also  done  by  the  Turkish  arrows,  with  which 
portions  of  the  masts  and  spars  bristled. 
Several  of  these  missiles  came  from  the  bow 
of  the  Pasha  himself,  who  was  probably  the 
last  commander-in-chief  who  ever  drew  a 
bowstring  in  European  battle.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  fire  of  the  Christians  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Turks.  Twice  the 
deck  of  Ali  was  swept  clear  of  defenders,  and 
twice  the  Spaniards  rushed  on  board  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  mainmast.  At  that  point 
they  were  on  each  occasion  driven  back  by  the 
janissaries,  who,  though  led  by  Ali  in  person, 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  good  a  footing  on 
the  deck  of  Don  John.  A  third  attempt  was 
more  successful.  Not  only  did  the  Spaniards 
pass  the  mast,  but  they  approached  the  poop, 
and  assailed  it  with  a  vigorous  fire.  The  Pa- 
sha led  on  his  janissaries  to  meet  them,  but  it 
seems  with  small  hope  of  making  a  successful 
resistance,  for  at  the  same  moment  he  threw 
into  the  sea  a  small  box,  which  was  supposed 
to  contain  his  most  precious  jewels.  A  ball 
from  an  arquebus  soon  afterwards  struck  him 
in  the  forehead.  He  fell  forward  upon  the 
gangway  {crueija),  A  soldier  from  Malaga, 
seizing  the  body,  cut  off  the  head  and  carried 
it  to  Don  John,  who  was  already  on  board  the 
Turkish  vessel,  leading  a  fresh  body  of  men 
to  the  support  of  their  comrades.  The  trophy 
was  then  raised  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  to  be 
seen  by  friend  and  foe.  The  Turks  paused 
for  a  moment  panic-stricken  ;  the  Christians 
shouted  victory,  and,  hauling  down  the  Turk- 
ish standard,  hoisted  a  flag  with  a  cross  in  its 
place.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  413-415.) 

This  catastrophe,  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  battle.  Meanwhile 
the  Venetian  and  Roman  galleys  on  the 
right  were  fighting  with  equal  spirit  and 
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success.  Old  Veniero  fairly  won  bis 
do;je*s  cap  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  ves- 
sel:  a  Contarioif  a  Loredano,  a  Malipieri, 
conquered  or  perished  in  the  fray;  from 
the  flagship  of  Genoa  the  youn<j  prince  of 
Parma  leaped  almost  alone  into  a  Turkish 
galley,  and  took  the  ship  without  a  wound  ; 
in  the  flajLjship  of  Savoy  the  prince  of 
Urbino  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Never  did  the  maritime  genius  and  valor 
of  Italy  shine  with  greater  lustre;  and 
when  we  look  back  to  the  achievements  of 
those  days,  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  the 
naval  power  of  Italy  has  not  passed  away 
forever,  and  that,  in  the  noble  array  of 
modern  ships  of  war  which  she  has  cre- 
ated in  our  own  times,  men  will  not  be 
wanting  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

One  other  incident  in  the  battle  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
for  it  relates  to  a  masterly  effort  of  sea- 
manship, anticipating  by  centuries  the 
celebrated  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  en- 
emy's line  :  — 

The  right  wing  of  the  Christians  and  the 
Turkish  left  wing  did  not  engage  each  other 
until  some  lime  after  the  other  divisions  were 
in  deadly  conflict.  Doria  and  Aluch  Ali  were, 
each,  of  them,  bent  on  out-manoeuvring  the 
other.  The  Algerine  did  not  succeed,  like 
Sirocco,  in  insinuating  himself  between  his 
adversary  and  the  shore.  IJut  the  seaman 
whose  >kill  and  daring  were  the  admiration  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  not  easily  baf)ied.  Find- 
ing himself  foiled  in  his  first  attempt,  he 
{blackened  his  course,  and,  threatening  some- 
times one  vessel  and  sometimes  another,  drew 
the  C/enocse  eastward,  until  the  inferior  speed 
of  some  (»f  the  galleys  had  caused  an  opening 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Christian  line. 
Upon  this  opening  the  crafty  corsair  immedi- 
ately bore  down  with  all  the  speed  of  his  oars, 
and  passed  through  it  with  most  of  his  galleys. 
This  evolution  placed  him  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  Christian  line  of  battle.  On  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  centre  division  sailed  Prior 
Giustini.ini,  the  commodore  of  the  small  Mal- 
tese squadron.  This  officer  had  hitherto 
fought  with  no  less  success  than  skill,  and  had 
already  captured  four  Turkish  galleys.  The 
Viceroy  of  Al.ij;iers  had,  the  year  before,  cap- 
tured three  galleys  of  Malta,  and  was  fond  of 
boasting  of  being  the  peculiar  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  Order  of  St.  John.  The  well- 
known  white-cross  banner,  rising  over  the 
.smoke  of  battle,  soon  attracted  his  eye,  and 
was  marked  for  his  prey.  Wheeling  round, 
like  a  hawk,  he  bore  down  from  l>ehind  upon 
the  unhappy  Prior.  The  three  war-worn  ves- 
sels of  St.  John  were  no  match  f«>r  seven  stout 
Algerincs  which  had  not  yet  tired  a  shot.  The 
kni}j;hts  and  their  men  defended  themselves 
with  a  valor  worthy  of  their  heroic  Order.  A 
youth  named  Bernardino  de  Heredia,  son  of 


the  Count  of  Fuentes,  signally  distinguished 
himself ;  and  a  Zaragozan  knight,  Geronimo 
Ramirez,  although  riddled  with  arrows  like 
another  St.  Sebastian,  fought  with  such  des- 
peration that  none  of  the  Algerine  boarders 
cared  to  approach  him  until  they  saw  that  he 
was  dead.  A  knight  of  Burgundy  leaped  alone 
into  one  of  the  enemy's  galley's,  killed  four 
Turks,  and  defended  himself  until  overpow- 
ered by  numbers.  On  board  the  Prior*s  ves- 
sel, when  he  was  taken,  he  himself,  pierced 
with  five  arrow-wounds,  was  the  sole  survivor, 
except  two  knii^hts,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  Sicilian, 
who,  being  senseless  from  their  wounds,  were 
considered  as  dead.  Having  secured  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  John,  Aluch  Ali  took  the  Prior's 
ship  in  tow,  and  was  making  the  l)est  of  his 
way  out  of  a  battle  which  his  skilful  e>*e  soon 
discovered  to  be  irretrievably  lost.  He  had 
not,  however,  sailed  far  when  he  was  in  turn 
descried  bv  the  Marquess  of  Santa  Cruz,  who, 
with  hiS'Squadron  of  reserve  was  moving  about 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Christian  fortune. 
Aluch  Ali  had  no  mind  for  the  fate  of  Gius- 
tiniani,  and  resolved  to  content  himself  with 
the  banner  of  Malta.  Cutting  his  prize  adrift* 
he  plied  his  oars  and  escaped,  leaving  the 
Prior,  grievously  wounded,  to  the  care  «;f  his 
friends,  and  once  more  master  not  only  of  his 
ship,  but  of  three  hundred  dead  enemies  who 
cumbered  the  deck,  a  few  living  Algerine 
mariners  who  were  to  navigate  the  vessel,  and 
some  Turkish  soldiers,  from  whom  he  had  just 
purchased  his  life.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  417,  41S.) 

It  is  impossible   within   our  limits  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  spirit  with  which 
Sir   William  Stirling   Maxwell  describes 
this  famous  battle.     He  has  drawn  from 
numberless  sources,  most  of  them  buried 
in  Spanish   and   Italian  libraries,  an  in- 
;  finite  number  and  variety  of  details  which 
throw  a  vivid  lustre  on  the  heroism  and 
the  chivalry  of  either  combatant;  and  it 
I  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a  more 
,  brilliant  and  exciting  passage  than  these 
pages  of  his  narrative.     But  we  must  bor- 
row his  concluding  remarks :  — 

The  victory  of  the  Christians  at   Lepanto 
'  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
admirable  tactics  of  their  chief.    The  shock 
of  the  Turkish  onset  was  effectuallv  broken  far 
;  the  dexterous  disposition  made   oy  the  gal- 
'  easses  of  Venice.     Indeed,  had  the  great  ships 
I  been  there  to  strengthen  the  .<tparse  line  formed 
by  these  six  vessels,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
j  the   Turks  would  have  failed  in  forcinc  their 
way  through  the  wall  of  that  terrible   fire. 
Kach  Christian  vessel,  by  the  retrenchment  of 
its  peak,  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  its  antag- 
onist in  the  freer  play  of  its  artillery.     When, 
however,  the  galleys  of  Selim  came  to  close 
combat   with   the  galleys  of  the  Leagae,  the 
battle  became  a  series  of  isolated  struggles 
'  which  depended  more  upon  individual  mind 
I  and  manhood  than  upon  any  comprehensive 
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plan  or  tar.seeing  calculation.  But  Hon  John 
of  Austria  had  (he  meiil  or  the  gnod  fortune 
of  bringing  liis  Forces  into  action  in  the  hij^h- 
es(  moral  and  material  perfection  ;  of  placing 
admirable  means  in  the  hands  oE  men  whose 
spirit  was  in  the  riRbt  temijer  to  use  them. 
He  struck  his  great  blow  at  the  happy  moment 
when  Rreat  dangers  are  cheerfully  confronted 
and  great  things  easily  accomplished. 

His  plan  of  battle  was  on  the  whole  admi' 
rably  executed.  The  galleys  of  the  various 
confederates  were  so  studiou.sly  intermingled 
(bac  each  vessel  was  incited  to  do  its  utmost 
hv  the  spur  of  rivalry.  Veniero  and  Colonni 
deserve  their  full  share  of  the  credit  of  the 
day;  and  ibe  gallant  Santa  Cruz,  although  at 
first  stationed  in  the  rear,  soon  found  and 
employed  his  opportunity  of  earning  his  share 
of  laurels.  On  Doria  alone  Roman  and  Vene- 
tian'critics,  and  indeed  public  opinion,  pro- 
nounced a  less  favorable  verdict,  liis  shore- 
natd  movement  imquestionably  had  the  effect 
of  enabling:  Aluch  Ali  to  cut  the  Christian 
line  and  fall  uilh  damaging  force  upon  its 
rear,  and  of  rendering  the  victory  more  costly 
in  blood  and  less  rich  in  prizes.    {Vol.  i.,  pp. 

Amongst  those  who  fought  on  board 
Dona's  vessels,  there  was  one  whose  fame 
is  of  another  and  more  lasting  kind,  and 
whose  striking  features  slarl  with  singu- 
lar power  from  these  graphic  pages  ti)  an 
adtnirable  illustration  from  an  old  print. 

These  were  (he  bold  deeds  of  brave  men, 
whose  names  are  either  forgotten  or  are  pro- 
nounced without  emotion  or  interest,  liut  on 
board  (he  "  Marquesa  "  of  Doria  (here  was  a 
militarv  volunteer  whose  n.ime  is  still  familiar 
and  delightful  to  thousands  to  whom  Uoria 
and  Colonna  are  but  strange  sounds,  and 
nhosc  valor  at  Lepanto  is  a  minor  trophy  of 
one  whose  achievements  were  to  be  accom- 
plished bv  a  better  weapon  than  the  sword. 
In  iha(  galley  sailed  Miguel  ilc  Cervantes  then 
in  his  (wenty-fourth  year.  Un  the  morning  of 
Ihe  battle  he  laysick  of  a  (ever.  Neverthe- 
less,  he  rose  Eiom  his  bed  and  sought  and 
obtained  the  command  of  twelve  soldiers  post- 
ed near  the  long-boal  {csquift),  a  position  ex- 
posed to  the  hottest  of  the  enemies"  tire.  He 
remained  there  until  the  combat  was  over, 
although  he  had  received  two  wounds.  One 
of  these  left  him  marked  with  an  honorable 
I,  the  only 
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s  left   hand  for   the    honor   of  the    t 
right."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  423.)  |, 

So  ended  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  so  I 
ended,  as  it  was  supposed,  Ibe  preponder- 1  j 
nnce  o(  the  naval  power  of  Ibe  -Moslem,  1 
which  had  for  ages  harassed  and  terrified  ] 
(be  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  from  , 
Gibraltar  to  Cyprus.  The  sequel  proved,  ' 
howeviir,  that  the  Turks  had  still  the  , 
power  to  send  to  sea  another  powerful^! 


naval  armament.     Indeed  Ihe  Bishop  of 

Acqs  wrote  10  Charles  IX.  frotn  Venice 
immediately  after  tlic  battle;  "Le  grand 
Seigneur,  avectiue  les  riches  lri!sors  qu'il 
act  la  comTDoaitS  du  long  temps  qui  lul 
servira  d'ici  au  mnis  de  ma;-,  pourra  re- 
metlre  sus  une  bonne  arm^e  et  n»5ant- 
moins  en  dresser  une  par  terre,  de  la 
grandeur  de  laquelle  on  ne  doote  poinct ; 
car  it  n'y  a  rieii  de  gaiti  de  ce  couUi-lA."  • 

Towards  evening  Ihe  milltv  sea  and  bright 
sunshine  became  irouhied  and  overcast.  Don 
John  therefore  collected  his  forces  and  pre- 
pared to  take  shelter  in  the  haven  of  Petala, 
near  the  north-western  limit  of  the  Gulf.  Of 
the  captured  galleys,  he  set  fire  to  those  which 
were  in  a  sinking  condition ;  and  (he  "  Flo- 
Tcncia,"  a  Papal  vessel,  being  reduced  (o  a 
mere  wreck,  was  also  burned.  At  sunset  the 
field  of  battle  presented  a  remarkable  scene 
of  desolation.  For  miles  around  the  victori- 
ous fleet  the  wave.i,  as  eye-witnesses  asserted. 
were  reddened  with  blood,  and  were  strewed 
with  broken  planks,  masts,  spars,  and  oars, 
with  men's  bodies  and  limbs,  wiih  shields, 
weapons,  turbans,  chests,  barrels,  and  cabin 
furniture,  the  rich  scarf  of  the  knight,  the 
splendid  robe  of  Ihe  pasha,  the  mightv  plume 
of  the  janissary,  the  sordid  rags  of  the  slave, 
and  all  the  various  spoils  of  war.  Boats 
moved  hither  and  thither  amongst  the  Qoaling 
relics,  saving  all  (hat  seemed  valuable  except 
the  lives  of  the  vanquished  ;  for  if  a  wounded 
Turk  uttered  a  feeble  cry  for  help  or  pity,  be 
was  answered  by  a  shot  from  a  musket  or  a 
thrust  with  a  pike.  As  night  closed  over  this 
heaving  waste  of  carnage,  the  burning  ships 
here  and  there  revealed  ihemselvos  to  view, 
and  cast  a  lurid  glare  across  the  waters,  as 
they  sent  (heir  wreaths  of  smoke  and  tongues 
of  dame  into  the  stormy  sky.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  4Z7.) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  political  re- 
sults of  ibis  great  battle  were  less  impor- 
tant than  they  might  have  been  ;  that  the 
Christian  armada  might  have  attacked 
Lepanto  t  or  Cyprus  with  success,  or  even 
sailed  10  the  Golden  Horn.  But  Ihe 
moral  effect  of  the  Turkish  defeat  svas 
great  in  Europe,  and  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  Holy  League  was  accomplished.  The 
allied  forces  could  hardly  have  been 
broujjht  to  agree  on  ulterior  operations  of 
war.  The  season  was  far  advanced;  aud 
towards  the  end  of  October  Don  John 
received   the   peremptory  orders   o£    the 
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king  to  return  to  Messina.    On  the  bst  < 

day  of  thai  montli  he  stood  once  more  into  | 
(he  Sicilian  hnrbor. 

The  inielliijence  of  the  battle  was  re- 
ceived by  Philip  on  the  last  day  of  Octo- 1 
ber,  through  the  Venetian  ainb.iiisarlor,  a  I 
month  before  the  arrival  of  Don  John's  j 
rejwrt.  The  king  was  at  vespers  iii  the  , 
chapel  of  "that  wilderness  of  gray  walls 
and  scaffold-shrouded  lowers  which  ivas  ' 
rislnjon  (he  bleak  slopes  of  the  Gaudar- 
rama;"  but,  says  the  Monk  of  Ihe  Esco-  ; 
rial,  "the  magnanimous  prince  neither 
changed  his  posture  nor  showed  any  emo- 

others  of  the  house  of  Austria  never  to 
lose,  happen  what  may,  their  serenity  of 
countenance  and  imperial  gravity  of  de- 
meanor." Vespers  being  over,  a  "Te  De-  ■ 
wot"  was  sun;;.  I 

In  Venice,  in  Rome,  and  in  Seville,  the  . 
news  of  the  victory  was  hailed  with  frantic  j 
exultation.  Ninety-nine  Venetian  versi- 
fiers extolled  "Del  Carlo  Quinto  il  gc- 
neroso  fi"lio."  Nor  were  flie  Castilian  | 
muses  silent.  Ercilla  devoted  to  it  a  I 
canto  of  the  "Aracauna,"  and  the  popu- 1 
lar  ballad  of  Lepanio  is  still  sung  in  the  I 
streets  of  Seville.  L.ast  in  the  lon^  cata- 
logue of  poets  who  have  sung  of  Lepanto 
is  our  oivn  James  Vi.  of  Scotland,  who 
composed  a  doggerel  narrative  of  the  bat-  j 
lie  as  one  o(  "  his  Majesties  poetical  ex-  | 
ercises  at  vacant  hours,"  when  lie  was 
abotit  twelve  or  thirteen.  It  was  printed 
in  [591,  and  translated  into  French  by  1 
Du  Uarias. 

The  artists  of  Italy  paid  a  worthier  trib- 
ute to  the  conquerors.  Tintoretto,  Vicen- 1 
tino,  and  the  son  of  Tiniorelto,  adorned 
the  stately  palaces  and  churches  of  Venice 
with  pictures  of  the  baiile;  and  even 
Titian,  then  ninety-four  years  old,  re- 
sumed his  palette  to  produce  a  work  still 
existing  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Madrid. 
In  Home  a  fresco  of  the  battle  was  painted 
on  the  vault  of  (he  Colonna  Palace,  and  a 
marble  .ttatue  of  .Marc  Antonio  Colonna 
was  placed  in  the  Capitol.  The  city  ol 
Messina  erected  a  colossal  statue  of  Don 
John  by  Andrea  Calamesto,  which  still 
stands  grasping  Ihe  triple  truncheon  ot 
the  Holy  League,  and  is  one  ot  the  no- 
blest monuments  of  the  sixteenth    cen- 

To  Don  John  himself  congratulations, 
gifts,  and  honors,  flowed  in  from  every 
side.  Even  the  chilling  siyle  of  Philip 
rose  to  unwonted  cordiality  in  reply  to  his 
brother,  and  the  language  addressed  to 
him  by  the  minor  Slates  of  Italy  was  ex- 
travagant.    Don  John  received  these  hon- 


ors with  becoming  modesty,  but  his  early 
fame  and  amazing  success  had  already 
raised  in  his  imagination  the  phantom 
which  v!^&  to  be  the  unsatistied  torment 
of  his  life.  He  was  haunted  by  the  dream 
of  a  crown.  Already,  indeed,  some  emis- 
saries of  the  Christian  poptilation  of  Al- 
bania and  Hie  Morea  tendered  to  him  the 
snvereignly  of  what  is  now  the  kingdom 
nf  Greece.  The  offer  was  reported  10 
Philip,  who  replied  that  liis  close  alliance 
k^'ith  Venice  rendered  it  unacceptable,  but 
that  the  negotiiitions  should  be  kept  open. 
Meanwhile  the  Holy  League  wax  still 
in  existence,  and  its  objects  were  by  no 
means  fullilled.  Selim.  exasperated  to 
[ury  by  the  defeat  of  his  tJeet,  had  lost  no 
lime  in  the  armament  of  fresh  galleyjt, 
ind  Aluch  Ali,  the  Algerine,  who  had 
escaped  from  Lepanio.  was  placed  at  Ihe 
head  of  the  navy.  Mahomet  Sokolli.  the 
politic  grand  vizier,  boasied  to  Ilarbaro, 
Lhat  in  defeating  the  Turkish  fleet,  the 
allies  had  "only  shaved  our  beard — a 
shorn  beard  grows  all  the  better  for  the 
razor."  The  winter  was  spent  on  botit 
sides  in  negotiations  and  in  preparations 
[or  the  next  campaign.  But  on  May  I. 
1572,  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  V.  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  alliance  which  owed  its 
existence  to  his  energy.  He  was  in  truth 
the  la^t  of  fhe  Crusaders,  and  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell,  with  a  characteristic 
mi^'turc  of  admiration  and  sarcasm,  drops 
this  sentence  at  his  tomb :  — 

So  died  .1  man  of  as  nohle  a  nature  as  nis 
ever  perverted  and  debased  by  superstition. 
His  liDnesir,  his  unselfishness,  and  his  cour- 
age, were  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence amongst  men  who  respected,  if  they 
rarely  possessed,  these  qualities.  Whatever 
the  Church  taught  he  was  prepared  todn,  at 
whatever  cost  lu  himself  or  others ;  and  in 
this  .spirit  he  accepted  (he  bloody  poticv  of 

I  ilehrcw  priestcraft  as  a  fitting  rule  for  the 
chid  teacher  uf  a  religion  of  love  and  peace. 

I  Mad  he  lived  in  times  when  even  theolosians 
shrink  from  the  pr3Ltic:il  applicatiun  uf  their 
criii:!  duginas  and  audacious  Iheoiies,  his  con- 
SLiciice  wuuIlI  priibably  have  revolted  friHn 
iht-iiries  anil  dngniM  which  cannot  bear  the 
tuit  »E  ])rjclicc.  The  Riimana  esteemed  (he 
sti'in  old  m:in  whuw  indiimitahle  spirit  had 
raised  Euri>|H:  against  the  iniiik-l.  and  who  had 
[iikJ  over  thviii  with  decency  and  honisty 
rare  at  the  Vatican.  They  flocked  in  picat 
trimtls  to  g.iie  un  his  corpie,  which  the; 
would  have  divided  amongst  them  f»t  relica 

iwccn  tlic  bier  and  tlicir  eiiihusiasin.  And  it 
lllicy  f.-lt,  in  (his  cise  (hey  rcotrained.  liicir 
natiirjl  impulse  to  tear  in  pieces  the  triendi 
and  I'.iviiriics  of  a  dead  pope.  (Vol  i.,  pp. 
!  475-  -trfi) 
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The  campaign  of  the  allies  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1572  offers  but  little  interest  in 
comparison  with  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  pope  was  dead  ;  the 
Spanish  forces  were  delayed  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  king  to  engage  in  any  further 
enterprise  which  might  aggrandize  or  ben- 
efit Venice;  Don  John  chafed  in  vain  in 
the  harbor  of  Messina ;  and  the  Venetians 
were  secretly  negotiating  a  separate  peace. 
The  Turks  meanwhile  had  shown  greater 
promptitude  and  activity.  Aluch  Ali  hov- 
ered on  the  coast  of  the  Morea  with  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  galleys. 
But  the  vessels  were  mostly  new  and 
built  of  green  timber;  the  seamen  were 
all  raw  recruits  ;  few  of  the  oarsmen  had 
ever  handled  an  oar;  and  the  soldiers, 
still  trembling  at  the  terrible  recollections 
or  tales  of  Lepanto,  had  to  be  driven  on 
board  wilh  the  stick. 

Don  John  at  length  put  to  sea,  early  in 
September,  with  an  armament  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  galleys,  forty  large 
sailing  ships,  and  eight  galeasses.  The 
Turk,  warned  by  the  lesson  of  last  year, 
was  in  no  condition  to  encounter  such  a 
force  at  sea,  and  therefore  fell  back  on 
the  harbors  of  the  Morea.  The  passage 
is  remarkable  because  these  same  har- 
bors of  Modon  and  Navarino  have  in  the 
present  century  witnessed  similar  opera- 
tions, and  a  far  more  destructive  attack 
upon  a  Turkish  fleet.  Don  John  attempt- 
ed to  cut  off  the  Turkish  vessels  behind 
the  island  of  Sapienza,  but  this  movement 
having  failed,  Aluch  Ali  withdrew  to  the 
strongly  fortified  harbor  of  Modon,  whilst 
the  fleet  of  the  League  sailed  into  the 
Bay  of  Navarino  —  famous  in  the  world's 
annals  since  the  wars  of  Troy,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  the  action  of  that 
modern  league  of  three  great  powers 
which  gave  independence  to  Greece. 
Here  Don  John  virtually  blockaded  the 
Turkish  fleet;  but  he  could  do  no  more. 
Time  passed;  the  supplies  of  the  Span- 
iards were  exhausted ;  disputes  arose  be- 
tween the  commanders  ;  and  the  campaign 
ended  in  a  drawn  battle.  It  had  been 
conducted  throughout  with  a  singular 
want  of  strategical  purpose  and  ability. 

Again  the  winter  was  spent  in  ostensi- 
ble preparations  tor  war;  but  whilst  Ven- 
ice was  raising  troops,  and  completing 
the  row-gangs  of  her  fleet,  her  diplomacy, 
aided  by  that  of  France,  was  in  fact  dis- 
solving the  very  bond  of  the  league. 
The  king  of  France  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  league,  and  the  court  of 
France  alone  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
treated  the  Porte  with  what  is  now  called 


a  "benevolent  neutrality."  Charles  IX. 
thought  he  had  more  to  fear  from  Spain 
than  from  the  Moslem.  Accordingly,  the 
Bishop  of  Acqs,  a  Noailles  by  birth,  had 
been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  avert  the 
conflict,  and  when  that  was  impossible  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  peace.  The  de- 
tails of  his  negotiation  are  extremely 
curious,  and  in  the  end  it  was  successful.* 
The  bishop  supported  the  peace  party  in 
the  Divan;  he  won  over  the  grand  vizier 
to  his  views;  and  on  March,  7,.  1573, 
peace  was  concluded  between  Venice  and 
the  Porte,  on  terms  far  less  favorable  to 
the  victorious  than  to  the  defeated  party. 
Venice  was  satisfied  with  the  maritime 
defeat  of  her  rival,  and  the  peace  re- 
mained unbroken  for  seventy  years.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  justify  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  the  republic  to  her  allies,  for 
by  the  terms  of  the  league  each  member 
of  the  confederation  had  renounced  the 
right  of  treating  separately  with  the  Turk. 

It  is  certain  that  Venice  with  one  hand 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turk  and 
with  the  other  an  engagement  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  him.  On  March  7  the  Venetian 
envoy  to  the  Sultan  affixed  his  seal  to  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Venetian  envoy  to  the 
Pope  swore,  in  presence  of  the  pontiff,  to  ob- 
serve the  military  convention  at  Rome.  To 
this  conduct  Spanish  historians  apply  the 
harshest  language.  In  their  eyes  it  is  a  new 
instance  of  old  perfidy;  a  treacherous  deser- 
tion of  generous  allies  who  had  sacrificed  their 
own  interests  to  those  of  Venice  ;  an  act  of 
sordid  calcuUtion  by  which  a  mercantile  nation 
weighed  glory  against  gain.  Judged  by  a  high 
standard  of  morality,  the  conduct  of  Venice 
is,  of  course,  indefensible.  But  judged  by  the 
loose  code  which  regulated  international  trans- 
actions in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which 
had  always  regulated  Papal  and  Spanish  pol- 
icy towards  the  Republic,  .and  with  due  regard 
10  the  previous  proceedings  and  respective 
positions  of  the  confederates,  her  conduct  does 
not  seem  deserving  of  any  very  severe  repro- 
bation. 

It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  excuse  that 
policy  than  to  explain  it.  If  the  Turks  had 
rewarded  Venice  for  leaving  the  league  by 
granting  her  peace  on  advantageous  terms, 
there  would  have  been  an  obvious  temptation 
to  incur  the  displeasure  and  future  coldness  of 

•  The  despatches  of  the  bishop  are  published  in  the 
*' Negociations  du  Levant"  by  Charriire,  and  ihey 
throw  a  singular  light  on  French. diplomacy.  Charles 
IX  was  much  more  afraid  of  Spain  than  he  was  of  the 
'i'urks  <)nd  as  France  had  then  no  navy  he  looked  to 
the  I'urkish  fleets  to  maintain  (he  balance  of  rower  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  therefore  thwarted  the  Holy 
League  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  it  was  the  object 
of  France  to  detach  Venice  from  her  Christian  conted- 
erates,  and  by  embarrassing  Spain  to  gain  a  footmg  for 
bis  brother  Aujou  in  Flanders. 
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her  allies.  But  the  terms  being  so  hard  it  is  very  expert  in  gfiving  to  his  spiritual  fa- 
strange  that  she  did  not  endeavor  to  allay  the  ther.  The  pontiff  was  assured  that  he 
indignation  of  the  confederates  by  giving  them  need  not  concern  himself  lest  Don  John's 
early  information  of  the  step  which  she  felt  services  should  ^'o  unrewarded,  his  aggrran- 
herself  compelled  tc)  take.  It  may  Ikj  that  her  jlzement  lying  very  near  the  king's  heart. 
nimister  hoped  to  the  K»st  to  obtam  peace  on        ,  J     ^     ,  ^  ac,:^^^  ^^^T*   k..»  t^ 

better  cond.ti.ms  ;  or  it  maybe  that  diplomacy    .    V        a?    ^.  ^  ?  ?  •?    i.'f^nl;^^ 

has  a  natural  tendency  to  work  underground  ^^.^^V  ^"d  to  Flanders,  that  the  attention 
and  prefer  darkness  to  lighL  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  o^  t^ie  Spanish  king  was  mainly  directed, 
510,  511.)  ^"d  tl^^t  the  ambition  of  Don  John  of 

Austria  turned.     About  this  time  the  ro- 

The  Christian  League  was  now  at  an  mantic  hope  that  he  might  deliver  Mary 
end.  Aluch  Ali  signalized  the  good  news  Queen  of  Scotts  from  captivity,  and  claim 
by  burning  the  king  of  Spain's  tower  of  her  hand  as  the  reward  of  that  knightly 
Castro  on  the  coast  of  Apulia.  exploit,  entered   his   mind,  and  appears 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  work    never  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 
opens  with  two  episodes   in   the   life  of    But  for  the  present  the  king's  service  de- 
Don  John  to  which  we  can  only  make  a    manded  his  presence  in  Italy,  where  he 
passing  reference,  although  they  are  not    remained  from  April,  1574,  till  the  spring 
devoid   of   interest  at    the    present  day.   of  1576,  residing  chiefly  at  Vigevano,  and 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  League,   occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Genoa. 
Philip    determined    to    direct   his   naval       The  constitution  and  the  numerous  rev- 
forces  against  what  has  in  modern  times   olutions  of  the  Genoese  republic  are  far 
been  called  the  regency  of  Tunis.     The    less  known  to  the  world  than  the  history 
occupation  of  that  African  province,  then   of  the  sister  republic  of   Venice.    The 
rich  in  resources  and  in  trade,  had  long  struggle  between  the  portico  of  St.  Peter 
been  held  to  be  essential  to  the  maritime    and  the  portico  of  St.  Luke,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the    Dorias  played  so  great  a  part,  are   un- 
security  of  Sicily  and    Naples.     Charles    familiar  topics ;  but  they  are  instructive, 
v.,  in  person,  had  taken   the  Goletta  in    and  Sir  William  Stirling  .Maxwell  has  dc- 
1535.  and  that  harbor  had  ever  since  been    voted  a  highly  original   and  interesting 
held  by  a  Spanish  garrison.     The  Moor-   chapter  to  these  contentions,   in    which 
i.sh  princes  of  Tunis  lived  in  fact  under  a    Don  John  was  called  upon  to  interpose 
Spanish  protectorate.     To  support  them   the  inlluence  of  the  Spanish  crown.     We 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Porte  was    must  pass  on  to  greater  events, 
the  object  of  Don  John's  expedition.    The        It   is   needless   to   follow  Sir  William 
conquest  of  the  town  was  an   easy  one,    Stirling   Maxwell   through    his   masterly 
for  the  Turkish  soldiers  ran  away,  and  a   historical  sketch  of  the  rising  in  the  Netb- 
second    fortress,   garrisoned    chiefly    by   erlands.     The  story  is  one  of  inexhausti- 
Italians,  was  constructed  on  the  western    ble  interest,  and  few  passages  in  the  pol- 
border  of  the   Lake  of  Tunis,  so  as   to   itics  of  modern  Europe  have  been  more 
command  the  channel  from  the  Goletta  to  ^  closely  investigated;  for  the  cause  of  the 
the  sea.     These  details  are  a  curious  an- :  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
ticip.ition   of   the   French   occupation   of   the  dawn  of  toleration  and  constitutional 
Tunis  in  recent  times.     But  if  Don  John's    freedom.     But  we  must  confine  ourselves 
conquest  was  easy  it  was  not  lasting.     In  I  strictly  to  the  part   in  this  great  contest 
the  iuUowing  year  the  Turks,  under  Aluch    which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
Ali,  took  their  revenge   for   Lepanto  by   tria.     The  viceroyalty  of  the  Netherlands 
sweeping  down  the  Mediterranean.   Tunis    had  been  held  tor  eight  stormy  and  disas* 
was  besieged,  and  the  forts  taken.     Don    trous     years    (1559-1567)    by    Margaret, 
John  was  compelled  by  the  precise  orders    Duchess  of  Parma,  who  was  also  an  ille- 
of  his  brother  not  to  sail  in  person  against    gitimatc  descendant  of  the  great  emperor. 
the  enemy.     The  viceroy  of  Naples  re-   She  was   followed  by  the  stern  and  san« 
fused   supplies,  and   the   whole   incident  |  guinary  rule  of  Alba,  who  was  again  sue* 
ended  in   an   ignominious   defeat  of  the    ceeded  by  Requesens,  the  representative 
Spanish  arms,  although  at  one   moment   of  a  more  moderate  policy.     Requesens 
the  pope   had  suggested  to  Philip  that   died  on  January  5,  1576,  and  Philip,  roused 
Tunis  might  be  erected  into  a  sovereign  |  for  once  into  action  by  the  urgency  ot  tht 
state,   and   the    crown   awarded   to    Don    case,  instantly  appointed  Don  John  to  the 
John.     Tlie  advice  of  Gregory  XIII.  was    oftice.     The  government  of  the  Nether- 
on   this   occasion   met   by  one  of  those    lands  seemed  likely  to  place  Don  John  at 
decorous  rebutis  which  practice  had  ren-   the  he<id  of  a  force,  and  in  a  position,  to 
dered  the  first  temporal  prince  in   Italy  :  enable  him  to  realize  the  pope's  splendid 
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dream  of  a  conquest  of  England,  deliver 
Mary,  and  set  her  and  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth,  and  restore  the  Brit- 
ish kingdom  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  visionary  splendors, 
and  the  pressing  commands  of  the  king, 
Don  John  (who  was  then  in  Lombardy) 
allowed  twenty-four  days  to  elapse  before 
he  acknowledged  the  appointment.  On 
May  27  he  wrote  to  Philip  pointing  out 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  in- 
dicating his  own  views  of  the  policy  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  following  re- 
markable terms :  — 

All  ordinances  [he  wrote]  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Provinces,  which  have 
been  issued  by  late  governors,  and  which  give 
so  much  offence,  ought  to  be  annulled. 

All  possible  means  of  bringing  back  to  the 
royal  service  the  vassals  of  your  Majesty,  who 
may  repent  of  their  faults,  should  be  adopted. 

In  appointing  to  places  of  trust,  and  in  the 
general  administration,  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  country  ought  to  be  observed. 

No  person  should  be  attached  to  my  service 
who  can  give  offence,  and  no  foreign  lawyers, 
wno  are  so  unpopular,  should  be  employed. 

As  affairs  are  to  be  conducted  without  the 
employment  of  force,  and  solely  by  the  au- 
thority of  your  Majesty  and  myself,  I  must  have 
a  household  well  appointed  and  respectable, 
and  composed  of  y^ersons  of  all  nations. 

To  meet  the  unavoidable  expense  of  even 
such  an  establishment  as  I  have  at  present,  I 
can  assure  your  Majesty  that  neither  the  ordi- 
dary  allowance  nor  the  extraordinary  subven- 
tion is  sut^cient,  and  that  I  am  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  ducats.  As  I  have 
no  means  of  meeting  these  liabilities,  I  must 
entreat  your  Majesty,  in  this  as  in  all  things 
else,  to  supply  my  needs,  with  due  regard  to 
the  part  which  your  Majesty  desires  that  I 
should  sustain  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  which  will  most  contribute 
to  the  success  of  my  mission  is  that  I  should 
be  held  in  high  esteem  at  home,  and  that  all 
men  should  know  and  believe  that  your  Maj- 
esty, being  unable  to  go  in  person  to  the  Low 
Countries,  has  invested  me  with  all  the  powers 
I  could  desire.  Your  Majesty  will  see  that  I 
will  use  them  for  the  re-establishment  of  your 
authority,  now  so  fallen,  in  its  due  place.  And 
if  my  conduct  shall  not  satisfy  vour  Majesty, 
you  can  resume  these  powers  without  fear  of 
murmur  on  my  part,  or  of  opposition  founded 
on  my  private  interests. 

The  true  remedy  for  the  evil  condition  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men,  is 
that  England  should  be  in  the  power  of  a  per- 
son devoted  and  well-affectioned  to  your  Maj- 
esty's service ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  ruin  of  these  countries,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  preserving  them  to  your  Majesty's 
crown,  will  result  from  the  contrary  position  of 
English  affairs.  At  Rome  and  elsewhere  the 
rumor  prevails  that  in  this  belief  your  Majesty 


and  his  Holiness  have  thought  of  me  as  the 
best  instrument  you  could  choose  for  the  execu- 
tion of  your  designs,  offended  as  you  both  are 
by  the  evil  proceedings  of  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland, and  by  the  wrongs  which  she  has  done 
to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  especially  in  sustain- 
ing, against  her  will,  heresy  in  that  kingdom. 
Although  neither  for  that  nor  for  aught  else  do 
I  believe  myself  to  be  fitted  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  your  Majesty's  pleasure;  yet,  as  in  the 
world's  opinion  that  task  is  incumbent  on  me, 
and  as  your  Majesty,  ever  ready  to  show  your 
kindness  to  me,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the 
project,  and  gives  such  evident  marks  of  your 
desire  that  it  should  succeed,  I  cannot  hut  long 
to  kiss  your  hands  for  this  favor  ;  for  although 
I  esteem  it  at  its  just  value,  my  own  sentiments 
considered,  it  is  of  still  greater  value  in  my 
eyes,  because  it  is  conformable  with  my  fixed 
purpose  to  desire  nothing  from  your  crown, 
even  should  your  Majesty  offer  it,  beyond  that 
which  as  your  creature  I  can  and  ought  to 
have,  and  beyond  those  things  which  by  your 
grace  and  favor,  when  your  arms  are  at  liberty, 
may  dispose  me  to  manifest  my  zeal  for  your 
service  and  aggrandizement.  That  this  zeal 
cannot  be  greater  either  in  vassal,  servant,  or 
son,  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  believe  ;  and  I 
hope  God  will  grant  me  His  grace  to  make  it 
good.     (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  1 18-120.) 

In  spite  of  the  king's  commands,  he 
insisted  on  a  personal  interview,  and 
landed  at  Barcelona  on  August  22.  At 
the  Escorial,  Philip  gave  his  brother  a 
favorable  reception. 

Into  the  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  the  marriage  with  Mary  Stuart,  Philip  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  with  real  or  affected 
warmth.  In  the  feasibility  of  invasion,  at  one 
time  at  least,  he  had  so  firmly  believed  as  to  be 
disappointed  with  the  Duke  of  Alba  for  not 
accomplishing  it.  In  the  marriage  he  foresaw 
an  object  which  would  turn  all  the  energies  of 
Don  John  into  a  channel  by  which  his  own  in- 
terests in  the  Netherlands  would  be  benefited. 
He  therefore  gave  his  full  sanction  and  appro- 
bation to  the  gigantic  plan  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  which  had  been  laid  down  at 
Rome,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  instruc- 
tions as  might  be  sent  after  Don  John  to  the 
Netherlands.  .  .  . 

The  instructions  began,  it  is  true,  with  the 
injunction  that  England  was  not  to  be  invaded 
until  the  Low  Countries  were  pacified,  and 
until  it  was  certain  that  no  opposition  would 
be  offered  by  France.  "  You  are  to  consider," 
said  the  king  solemnly,  **  what  a  mistake  it 
would  be  to  leave  our  own  dominions  in  dan- 
ger, while  we  are  trying  to  take  possession  of 
those  of  other  people."  The  help  that  was  to 
be  had  from  the  English  Catholics  was  to  be 
rigidly  examined  and  weighed,  **  for  no  king- 
dom is  so  weak  that  it  can  be  conquered  with- 
out aid  from  within.'*  Don  John  was  to  enter 
into  the  most  amicable  relations  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  and 
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state  of  her  naval  and  military  resources,  and 
to  take  every  means  of  corrupting  her  minis- 
ters and  favorites.     "And  as  you  are  aware," 
pursued   the  royal  writer,  "of  the  nature  of 
that  queen,  and  how  she  usually  gets  into  cor- 
respondence and   relations  with   the   persons 
whom  she  thinks  she  mijj;ht  perhaps  marry,  it 
may  be    that,  by  some   roundabout   way,  she 
may  entertain   the   same   notions   about   you, 
and   draw  you  into  correspondence.     If  this 
should  hippcn,  vou  must  not  be  l>y  any  means 
backward,  l-^ut  let  her  run  on  as  she  i)leases,  as 
it  will  afford  a  pood  occasion  of  furthering  the 
design  aforesaid  "     It  had   Ixrcn  agreed   that 
the  Spani>h  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Nctlierlands  ;  it  must  therefore  be  given 
out  that  they  were  goin^  to  Harbarv,  and  with 
thetn  the  invasion  of  England  must  be  effected. 
Victuals,  munitions,  and  artillery  must  be  pro- 
vided in  reasonable  quantities,  and  also  arms 
for  the    English  Catholics.     All  these   things 
must  be  done  in  profound  secrecy.     The  ob- 
jects of  the  enterprise  were  the  restoration  of 
England  to  the  Church  and  of  the  (^ueen  of 
Scots  t«)   her  rights ;  but  nothing   was  to  be 
said  about  them  at  tirst,  lest  Mary  should  be 
put   to   death.     When    her   liberty   had   been 
achieved  she  was  to  be  ]>laced  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise.     It  was  to  be  considered  what 
English  seaport  was  to  be  chosen  for  disem- 
barkation —  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  Southamp- 
ton, or  Liverpool ;  and  the  one  nearest  to  the 
prison  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  to  be  |)re- 
ferred.     Don  John  was  not  to  lead  the  expe- 
dition   until    a    landing    had    been    effected 
and  some  success  obtained.     Julian  Romero, 
Sanclv)  dc  Avila,  and  Alonzo  dc  Vargas,  were 
all   eligible  for   the  command  ;  but  the   king 
inclined  to  Romcco,  as  being  better  acquainted 
with  England  and  English  affairs.     It  would 
be  best    to  conduct  the  affair  wholly  in   the  ' 
name  of  Don  John,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sudden 
thought  of  his  own,  on  which  he  had  been  led 
t<»  act  by  the  tempting  opportunity  a^orded  by 
the   dismissal   of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  by 
his  svmpaihy  with  the  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  English  Catholics, 
and  the  Church.     The  Pope's  name  was  not  to 
he  put  forward  ;  but,  if  success  were  obtained, 
his  Holiness   might   be   asked  to  supply  the 
necessary  henediclion,  briefs,  and   a   Nuncio, 
and  to  interpf)>e  if  any  of  the  Catholic  powers 
sought  to  sujiport  Queen  Elizabeth.     The  en- 
terprise must  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  "  lib- 
eralitv,  kindness,  and  forgiveness,"  and  noth- 
ing must  be  said  about  rebellion  or  heresy  to 
the  Catholics  or   others  who  might  join  the 
Spanish  standard.      Vhc  instructions  concluded 
in    these    characteristic    words:    "The    great 
brotherly  love  with  which  I  regard  and  alw.iys 
have  regarded  you  makes  me  desire  the  suc- 
cess of  this  affair,  because  I  consider  it,  next 
to  the  service  of  (iod,  the  means  it  may  afford 
me  of  showing  how  much  I  love  you  ;  in  token 
whereof  1  now  assure  you  that,  if  all  goes  well 
with  this  enterprise  of  England,  it  will  please 
me  to  see  you. settled  there  and  married  tt)  the 
Queen  of  Scots  —  a  marriage  which  I  under- 


stand she  desires,  and  which  indeed  will  be 
due  to  the  man  who  shall  deliver  her  from  so 
great  misery,  and  set  her  free  and  .'n  possession 
of  her  realms,  even  to  one  whose  quality  and 
val«r  might  not,  as  yours  do,  of  themselves 
de'serve  it.  In  case  of  success  there  will  be 
some  things  to  fix  and  determine; :  but  upon 
these  it  is  not  expedient  to  enter  till  the  time 
shall  come.  Meanwhile,  it  is  sufficient  to  ad- 
vise you  that  vour  settlement  in  the  aforesaid 
kingdom  will  have  to  be  in  such  form  and  on 
such  conditions  as  shall  appear  to  me  expedi* 
ent  for  mv  service  and  for  the  good  of  our 
affairs  and  States "  These  instructions,  al- 
though committed  to  writing,  were,  it  seems, 
only  read  to  Escovedo.  ]iut  he  was  furnished 
with  a  short  note,  in  which  Don  John  was  told 
that  the  bearer  was  charged  with  a  verbal 
message  from  the  king  on  a  certain  business 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  enter  upon  on 
paper  because  of  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  ; 
and  "yr>u  will  hear  and  believe  him,*' added 
the  king,  "  as  you  would  hear  and  believe  my- 
self, seeing  that  he  is  a  person  in  whom  all 
confidence  may  be  placed.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  1 23— 
128) 

It  was  the  last  time  the  brothers  met. 
Four  weeks  later  Don  John  mounted  his 
horse,  and  crossed  the  Guadarramas  to 
Abrojo,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  be- 
loved foster-mother.  Here  be  assumed 
the  disj^uise  of  a  Moorish  slave,  and  set 
out  with  one  companion  and  three  ser- 
vants to  ride  across  France.  Not  till 
October  30  did  he  reach  Paris,  and  as  he 
left  it  on  the  following;  day,  we  have  small 
belief  in  the  story  that  he  attended  a  ball 
at  the  Louvre  in  dis^ruise  on  that  same 
night,  and  lost  his  heart  to  the  j^ay  youn)( 
queen  of  Navarre.  He  reached  Luxem- 
bourg on  November  3 ;  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  fury  of  the  Spaniards  had 
broken  out  with  unparalleled  violence, 
and  accomplished  the  hideous  and  abomi- 
nable tragedy  of  massacre  and  pillage 
known  as  the  sack  of  Antwerp. 

The  few  days  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  at  Luxemburg  were 
the  most  eventful  days  of  a  year  full  of  great 
events  for  the  Netherlands.     The  latest  infor- 
mation furnished  to  him  in  Spain,  or  even  the 
still  fresher  news  which  he  may  have  learned 
I  from  Ztmiga  at  Paris,  could  hardly  have  pre- 
pared him  for  the  intelligence  now  brought  by 
each  succeeding  courier.     The  day  l>efore  he 
j  reached  Luxemburg   Antwerp  had  been  law- 
lessly sacked  by  the  Spanish  soKiiery,  who  had 
I  been  for  some  months  in  open   mutiny,  and 
'  against   whom   even   the   Spanish  authorities 
;  had  thought  it  right  to  arm  the  inhabitants  of 
'  the  defenceless  towns.     Of  the  first  commer- 
cial ca|)ital  in  the  north  a  great  part  was  a 
smoking   ruin;  and  several  other  towns  had 
,  shared  a  similar  fate.     Negotiations  had  long 
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been  going  on  between  the  two  Protestant  |  upon  the  shoulder  of  Grannie  that  the  em- 
States  of  Holland  and  Zeland,  which  had  I  peror  leaned  when  he  pronounced  his 
openly  cast  off  the  royal  authority,  and  the  abdication  speech  before  the  Estates  at 
other  States  in  which  the  Catholic  faith  had  Brussels,  and  it  was  bv  the  hand  of 
still  preserved  a  real  or  nominal  obed.enee  to  q^  ^^^^  ,,^  transmitted  to  his  sue- 
the  Crown.  Ihe  Spanish  ruryof  Antwerp,  ",,  c.,  ,  •!.• 
as  the  massacre  there  was  called,  inspiring  the  "''^^^J  ^'j^  msign.a  of  the  Imperial  throne, 
whole  country  with  rage  and  a  thirst  for  ven-  ^^^  "«  '^^^  soon  excited  the  distrust  of 
geance,  had  given  a  conclusive  impulse  to  the  Hhilip,  by  his  leaning  to  the  side  of  na- 
progrcss  of  these  negotiations.  The  Pacifica-  tional  ri;;ht  and  constitutional  freedom; 
tion  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  and  his  unbounded  respect  for  the  rij^hts 
November,  bound  Catholic  Brabant,  Hainault,  of  conscience  rendered  him  no  fit  servant 
Flanders.  Artois,  Namur,  and  various  irapor-  of  the  Catholic  kincr.  The  part  he  had 
tant  Catholic  cities,  to  support  Protestant  played  as  the  directing  genius  of  the  rev- 
Holland   and   Zeland  in   resistance  to  royal  olution  in  preceding  years  placed  Orange 

authontv  until  the  Spanish  troops  shou  d  be  ^^  ,1,^  o..r««*:»  r^(  .^z;..;^..  or.^   .^/^r^..u..;»,r  of 

.-,  ,     -      .,      t-.  ^  '^^          1            1    J       J  at  the  summit  01  power  and  popularity  at 

withdraw^n,  the  States-General  convoked,  and  ,,                   .     r  .1                 1    r  i^       t   u     • 

the  oppressive  edicts  of  late  administralions  ^J?,«  moment  of  the  arrival  of  Don  John  in 

unconditionally  rescinded  by  the  Crown.     To  Flanders.     Perhaps  it  was  jealousy  of  a 

this   treaty  province  after  province  declared  power  so  alien  and  so  adverse  to  his  own  ; 

its  adhesion,  until  only  two  of  them,  Luxem-  perhaps  it  was  a  genuine  distrust  of  an 

burg  and  Limburg,  remained  aloof  from  the  Austrian  prince  (for  after   all   Don  Jolin 

confederacy.     The  islands  on  the  north-west,  himself  was  by  birth  and  parentage  more 

which  had  been  reconquered  from  the  rebel-  a  Fleming  than  a  Spaniard),  but  certain  it 

lion  under  the  government  of  Requesens,  fell  js  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  viewed  him, 

piecemeal  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  ^nd  treated  him  from  the  tirst.as  an  irrec- 

ihe  gallant  Mondragone,  unsupported  by  his  oncilable  enemy.     His  proffered  conces- 

mutinous  soldiery,   was   forced   to   surrender  .                         ,•'1         •.ji-j- 

Zierick-Zee  to  the  troops  of  Orange.     These  ^'^"^  ""^'^  solemnly  rejected ;  his  desire 

were  the  tidings  which  each  post  brought  to  ^^  P^ace  was  derided   and  denied.      Poo 

the  new  Governor  at  Luxemburg.     (Vol.  ii.,  much    blood   had    been    shed,    too    many 

pp.  1S8,  1S9)  crimes  had  been  committed,  for  any  peace 

to  be  lasting  between  Orange  and  Spain. 

There  is  abundant   evidence   to   show  Don  John  paid  the  penalty  of  the  acts  of 

that  Don  John  of  Austria  entered  upon  his  his  predecessors,  not  unconscious  of  the 

arduous  task  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  fatal   position   in  which  they  had  placed 

and  that  he  was  earnestly  desirous  to  re-  himself. 

store  peace,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  The  first  step  taken  by  Don  John  was 
blood,  and  to  reco^jnize  the  rights  of  the  to  announce  to  the  Stales-General  at 
Netherlanders,  within  the  limits  of  his  Brussels  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg,  and 
commission,  which  bound  him  to  main-  to  order  the  Spanish  troops  to  cease  from 
tain  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  all  acts  of  hostility.  He  was  aware  that 
faith  of  the  Church.  But  the  exaspera-  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
tion  of  the  people  of  Flanders,  both  Cath-  his  functions  until  he  had  agreed  to  cer- 
olic  and  Protestant,  was  now  kindled  tain  conditions,  and  that  in  fact  the  gov- 
beyond  the  reach  of  conciliation,  and  the  ernment  of  the  country  resided  in  the 
entire  history  of  his  brief  administration  States.  They  showed  their  power  by  re- 
is  a  record  of  surrender,  humiliation,  and  fusing  to  allow  the  viceroy  even  to  enter 
defeat.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  noble  and  Namur  at  the  head  of  fifty  horse,  still 
chivalrous  nature  of  Don  John  recoiled,  less  to  come  to  Brussels.  The  conditions 
more  than  was  common  in  that  age,  from  he  was  to  accept  had  been  framed  by 
the  use  of  artifice  and  deceit.  Beneath  Orange,  and  they  involved  the  withdrawal 
him,  behind  him,  before  him,  lay  all  the  of  the  Spanish  troops  forever  from  the 
plots  and  intrigues  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  country.  Eventually  these  terms  were 
lury  ;  but  he  was  too  little  of  a  politician  embodied  in  the  Perpetual  Edict.  "Some 
to  play  that  game  with  success,  and  he  of  the  conditions  of  this  peace,"  wrote 
was  directly  opposed  to  an  antagonist  who  Don  John  to  Garcia  de  Toledo,  "must 
combined,  with  all  the  resources  of  a  pro-  appear  hard,  and  to  me  they  seem  very 
found  statesman,  the  strength  of  popular  hard;  but  to  serve  religion  and  obedience, 
power  and  of  religious  fervor.  where  this  and  States  themselves  seem 
Wiliiam  of  Orange,  it  is  curious  to  re-  lost,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bear  with 
mark,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house-  them,  making  account  of  everything  as  if 
hold  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  very  fond  of  happening  by  chance.  For  the  rest  we 
dim,  and  gave  him,  before  he  was  twenty*  must  trust  to  time,  thai  which  God  gives 
jne,  the  command  of  an  army.      It  was  us  not  being  little." 
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This  settlement  led  to  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  prince  who  had  yielded  so 
much,  and  thou;»h  he  remained  at  Lou- 
vain,  he  enjoyed  a  brief  jjleam  of  popular 
favor.  But  no  settlement  could  suit  the 
plans  of  William  of  Orange. 

Don  John  evidently  did  not  understand 
ciriier  the  character  or  the  motives  or  the  ends 
of  William  the  Silent.  If  he  had  understood 
them  he  would  himself  have  been  an  abler  and 
a  less  honest  man  than  he  was.  His  ex])eri- 
ence  of  public  affairs  and  the  men  wh<j  con- 
ducte.l  them  —  (Iranvelle,  Perez,  and  the  king 
—  was  not  likely  to  have  given  him  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  human  nature.  Selfishness,  it 
was  plain,  was  man's  ruling  principle,  a  prin- 
ciple sometimes  t<)o  stn)ng  to  be  checked  even 
bv  loyaltv  to  Church  and  king,  in  which  Don 
John  had  been  religiously  fostered  and  in 
which  he  steatlfastlv  believed.  Loyaltv  to  the 
ri<:ht  of  a  communitv  of  obscure  mariners  and 
grazier^,  seriojisly  pleaded  by  a  great  lord  of 
almost  royal  blood  as  a  reason  for  taking  up 
arms  against  his  sovereign,  was  a  feeling 
which  Don  John's  education  and  habits  of 
thought  and  life  must  have  rendered  incom- 
prehensible to  a  man  of  his  intellectual  calibre. 
When  he  came,  therefore,  to  study  the  charac- 
ter and  ends  of  Orange,  he  naturally  and  inev- 
itably concluded  that  William's  own  interests, 
and  tho^e  ni  hi^  house,  were  the  objects  which 
really  lay  near  his  heart  and  guided  his  course ; 
and  tliat  the  true  policy  of  Philip's  representa- 
tive was  to  make  it  plain  to  his  great  antago- 
nist that  these  interests  could  be  better  served 
by  6ub;nission  than  by  continued  opposition, 
by  selling  than  bv  defending  the  people  of 
Holland  and  Zeland.  He  was  confirmed  in 
this  conclu>i«>n  bv  the  tactics  of  C)range  in  the 
matter  of  the  Ivlict,  which  were  as  sliifiy  and 
tortuous  as  any  that  could  have  been  devised 
by  Perez  or  practised  by  Granvelle.  In  Don 
John's  opinion,  Leonnius  had  not  been  in- 
structed tii  use  sufficient  plainness  uf  speech, 
Wii'.iam  was  t'>o  cautious  to  be  more  explicit; 
when  the  piincipals  themselves  came  face  to 
face,  a  bargain  would  nevertheless  be  struck, 
auil  meanwhile  nothing  remained  but  to  warn 
the  king  that  the  asjK'Ct  of  affairs  compelled 
liberality,  and  that  the  man  who  had  thwarted 
him  for  twenty  years  was  not  going  to  sell 
himself  cheap. 

Oran;;e,  on  his  side,  regarded  D«>n  John 
with  the  distrust  with  which  he  could  not  fail 
to  regard  any  one  sent  to  the  Netherlands  by 
Philip  II.  fv>r  the  obvious  purpose  of  trving 
fraud  alone  in  the  game  where  fraud  and  force 
had  hitherto  tailed.  He  studied  his  character 
and  policy  in  the  letters  which  he  occasionally 
fontrivei!  to  intercept,  and  it  would  have  been 
singular  in<leod  if,  nn  the  governor's  confiden- 
tial communicatit)ns  with  Spanish  military  ot'fi- 
t\:rs  in  the  Netherlands,  t)r  with  statesmen  in 
Spain,  he  diil  not  tind  matter  for  increasing  his 
>u<picions.  At  lir>t  his  distrust  was  mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  contempt,  which  was  prolubly 
engendered  by  the  want  of  bclf-coininand  and 


of  fixed  purpose  which  Don  John  had  displayed 
at  Luxemburg  and  Huy.  "The  only  differ- 
ence," he  wrote,  **l>etween  this  new  governor 
and  Alba  or  Kequesens  is  that  he  is  younger 
and  more  foolish,  less  capable  of  concealing 
his  venom  and  more  impatient  to  dip  his  hands 
in  blood."  This  feeling  of  contempt  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  lasting.  Orange  was  too 
wise  to  despise  an  antagonidt  whose  power, 
shown  as  it  was,  was  so  considerable  as  that  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  viceroy,  and  his  constant 
advice  to  those  who  consulted  him  to  l)eware 
of  Don  John,  seemed  to  show  an  apprehension 
that  that  power  was  likely  to  be  used  witfi  no 
inconsiderable  skill.  Nor  did  he  ever  relin- 
quish his  schemes  for  obtaining  possession  o£ 
Don  John's  person,  although  they  were  doomed 
to  prove  abortive.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  215.) 

To  the  king  Don  John  wrote  fearlessly : 
"In  the  Netherlands  the  name  of  your 
Majest)  is  as  much  abhorred  and  despised 
as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  loved 
and  feared ;  "  and  again :  "  I  see  no  rem- 
edy to  preserve  the  State  from  destruc- 
tion except  by  gaining  over  this  man,  who 
has  so  much  influence  with  the  nation." 
That  attempt  was  vanity  itself.  But  the 
viceroy  had  so  far  gained  ground  that  in 
May,  1577,  he  was  allowed  to  make  his 
public  entry  into  Brussels.  His  stay  there 
was  exceedingly  short,  for  he  was  ap- 
prised of  plots  to  seize  his  person,  and  he 
retired  shortly  to  Malines,  and  afterwards 
to  Namur. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  about  this 
time  he  received  the  visit  of  .Sir  IMiilip 
.Sidney,  then  on  his  return  from  his  mis- 
sion to  the  emperor  Rudolph  at  Prague. 
Once  then  the  model  and  the  mirror  of 
English  and  of  Spanish  high  breeding  and 
chivalry  met,  and  met  on  kindly  terms ; 
both  destined  to  that  early  death  which 
the  gods  grant  to  those  who  have  fulfilled 
a  course  of  glory.  A  month  later  came  a 
visitor  of  a  different  race.  Queen  Marga- 
ret arrived  at  Namur  on  her  way  to  Spa. 
She  was  received  by  the  prince  \vith  great 
magnificence,  and  the  "fair  mischief,**  as 
Sir  William  terms  her,  passed  on  her  way 
in  a  web  of  adventure  and  intrigue,  des- 
tined to  lead  eventually  to  the  French  in- 
tervention in  Flanders. 

Hut  whilst  Don  John  was  laboring  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  dis- 
arm their  leaders,  against  fearful  odds,  he 
had  also  to  contend  against  the  indiffer- 
ence, the  suspicions,  even  the  hostilitT  of 
the  court  of  Spain.  Antonio  Perez,  ttien 
chief  secretary  of  Philip,  had  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign  ;  attempts 
were  made  to  entrap  Don  John  in  his  cor- 
respondence ;  when  Escovedo,  his  confi- 
dential secretary,  was  sent  to  Madrid  to 
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give  explanations  and  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments, he  was  forthwith  assassinated  by 
the  direct  orders  of  Philip  and  Perez;  and 
the  appeals  of  the  hapless  governor  of  the 
Netherlands  for  money,  for  support,  for 
counsel,  for  encourao;ement,  were  left  un- 
answered. It  was  as  if  Philip,  disgusted 
by  his  want  of  success,  or  alarmed  by 
signs  of  independence  and  ambition,  was 
content  to  leave  him  to  perish.  The  vis- 
ions of  glory  and  ambition  which  had 
crowded  around  his  earlier  years  were 
fast  passing  away;  and  disappointment 
and  defeat  marked  the  remaining  months 
of  his  life. 

Driven  to  extremity,  and  believing  that 
his  own  life  was  threatened,  Don  John 
seized  by  a  ruse  the  fortress  of  Namur, 
where,  as  the  king's  representative,  he 
bad  a  very  good  right  to  command.  An 
attempt,  which  failed,  was  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  Antwerp.  Letters  from 
Don  John  to  the  king  were  intercepted, 
which  proved  that  he  had  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  the  States.  **God  knows,"  he 
wrote,  '*  how  much  I  desire  to  avoid  ex- 
tremities, but  I  know  not  what  to  do  with 
men  who  show  themselves  so  obstinately 
rebellious."  But  he  clearly  foresaw  the 
imminent  necessity  of  exchanging  the  pen 
for  the  sword,  and  he  earnestly  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  contest. 

Whilst  these  events  were  occurring  or 
in  preparation,  two  underplots  were  car- 
ried on  which  bore  a  singular  relation  to 
the  great  contest  between  Orange  and 
Don  John  of  Austria.  The  ascendency 
of  Orange  had  awakened  the  fears  of  the 
Catholics  in  southern  Flanders  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  great  nobles.  The  rift 
which  was  soon  to  separate  the  western 
Catholic  provinces  from  the  Dutch  Prot- 
estant confederacy,  and  restore  the  former 
portion  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Spain,  became  apparent,  and  by  a 
strange  device  the  young  archduke  Mat- 
thias, brother  to  the  emperor  Rudolph, 
was  invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Estates  in  Brussels.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  escaped  from  Vienna,  and 
arrived  in  the  Low  Countries.  Orange 
was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he  saw  that 
the  lad  might  be  made  his  tool,  and  used 
by  himself  against  the  Spaniards.  He 
therefore  received  the  archduke  at  Ant- 
werp with  all  honor,  and  eventually  placed 
him  in  a  chair  of  state  at  Brussels.  That 
was  all  that  Matthias  ever  attained  to; 
power  he  had  none;  but  it  was  an  artful 
addition  to  the  perplexities  of  Don  John 
that  a  representative  of  the  German 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  his 


own  cousin,  should  be  played  off  against 
the  authority  of  Philip  H. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Besides  the  Austrian 
archduke,  a  French  claimant  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  appeared  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  —  the 
most  contemptible  member  of  an  odious 
race  —  who  in  the  intervals  of  his  absurd 
courtship  of  Queen  Elizabeth  engaged  in 
deep  intrigues  with  the  Flemish  insur- 
gents, to  which  Orange  was  also  a  party. 
The  train  had  been  laid  by  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre,  who  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  brother,  when  she  paid 
her  stately  visit  to  Don  John  at  Namur; 
the  plot  was  encouraged  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  the  queen's  mother;  and  Anjou 
arrived  at  Mons  at  the  head  of  levies 
raised  from  the  royal  troops  of  Henry 
III.  Another  enemy  was  in  the  field,  and 
the  breach  widened  between  the  royal 
houses  of  Spain  and  France.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
emphatically  condemned  both  the  adven- 
ture of  Matthias  and  the  projected  French 
alliance.  She  informed  the  Estate^  that 
if  it  were  persisted  in  she  would  with- 
draw her  friendship,  and  even  take  up 
arms  against  them. 

Mr.  Motley,  in  his  history  of  "  The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  has  devoted  sev- 
eral ch<'ipters  to  the  administration  of  the 
Netherlands  by  Don  John  of  Austria. 
Many  of  liis  statements  are  singularly  in- 
accurate, and  his  whole  work  is  animated 
by  a  fierce  hatred  of  Don  John,  which 
breaks  out  in  coarse  invective.  To  Mr. 
Motley  he  is  "the  double-dealing  bastard 
of  a  aouble-dealing  emperor; "  frenzied 
with  furious  passion,  irritable,  sanguinary, 
and  unjust.  What  in  Orange  is  described 
as  **  slight  dissimulation  "  is  denounced  in 
Don  John  as  "odious  deceit."  Mr.  Mot- 
ley is  a  very  intemperate  writer,  whose 
views  and  expressions  are  not  unfre- 
quently  colored  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
No  one  can  read  the  more  careful  and 
dispassionate  pages  of  Sir  William  Stir- 
ling Maxwell  without  forming  a  very  dif- 
ferent estimate  of  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  Don  John  of  Austria.  It  is 
impossible  to  cioubt,  on  the  evidence  of 
these  volumes,  that  the  young  governor 
of  the  Netherlands  entered  upon  his  ar- 
duous task  with  a  sincere  and  honest 
desire  to  pacify  the  country  by  liberal 
concessions  to  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  the  people ;  that  he  deplored  the 
severities  of  Alba  and  the  atrocities  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  whom  he  soon  agreed 
to  send  away  altogether ;  and  that  he  ac- 
tually surrendered  everything  short  of  his 
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own  libeity  and  life  (which  were  threat-  that  six  or  seven  thousand  of  the  Nether- 
ened),  and  the  king's  sovereignty,  to  the  landers  fell  on  that  day,  though  the  vic^ 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  was  Orange  tory  cost  the  Spaniards  but  a  handful  of 
who  was  resolved  to  make  peace  impossi-  men.  Immediately  the  towns  of  Louvain, 
ble.  It  was  Orange  who  was  intriguing  Tirlemont,  Aerschot,  Nivelles,  and  half  a 
with  France  and  Austria,  and  who  raised  dozen  more,  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
the  terms  of  compromise  (which  had  been  The  battle  of  Gemblours  can  hardly  be 
accepted  by  both  parties)  until  they  be-  said  to  add  to  the  military  fame  of  Don 
came  impossible.  It  was  under  the  influ-  John,  for  it  was  won  by  the  dash  and 
ence  of  Orange  that,  on  December  7,  prowess  of  his  cousin,  the  prince  of  Par- 
1577,  the  States-General  declared  that  ma,  who,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
Don  John  was  no  longer  stadtholder,  gov-  troopers,  forded  a  miry  ravine,  outflanked 
ernor,  nor  captain  general,  but  an  infractor  the  enemy,  and  decided  the  victory.  **  Tell 
of  the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  Don  John,"  exclaimed  the  young  hero, 
and  an  enemy  of  the  fatherland.  So  much  who  was  reconnoitring  the  position,  **  that, 
is  acknowledged  by  Mr,  Motley  himself,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  I  am  about  to 
"  To  this  point,"  he  says,  "  had  tended  all  plunge  into  a  gulf,  and  by  the  aid  of  God, 
the  policy  of  Orange,  faithful  as  ever  to  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  house  of 
the  proverb  with  which  he  had  broken  Austria,  to  win  a  great  and  memorable 
off  the  Breda  conferences,  that  war  was  victory."  Alexander  Farnese  kept  his 
preferable  to  a  doubtful  peace."  *  Orange  word.  Such  were  the  men  and  the  forces 
may  have  been  right  from  his  point  of  which  Don  John  refused  till  tiie  last  mo- 
view,  though  his  policy  led  very  shortly  to  ment  to  use.  War  being  declared,  it  was 
great  military  disasters,  and  to  the  ulti-  carried  on  with  the  sanguinary  ferocity  of 
mate  severance  of  the  provinces.  What  the  age.  During  thg  spring  Elizal^eth 
he  had  in  view  was  the  Protestant  cause  urged  Don  John  to  grant  a  "susceance  of 
and  the  independence  of  Holland.  But  arms,"  and  Air.  Fenton,  the  queen's  agent, 
he  was  resolved  that  Don  John  should  made  the  following  report  on  the  .position 
not   have   fair  play;   that  the  system  of  of  the  governor:  — 

conciliation  should  not  be  tried  ;  and  that  Don  John  remaineth  in  that  part  of  H-iinault 

every  artifice  should  be  employed  to  tra-  that  bordereih  upon  France,  and  commandcih 

duce  and  resist  it.     Don  John  himself  was  sixteen  walled  towns.     His  whole  camp  con- 

a  man  of  a  courteous,  kindly,  and  liberal  taineth  eighteen  thousand  men  for  the  fight, 

nature  —  not  cruel,  not  unjust ;  his  ambi-  viz.,  three  thousand  horsemen  and  the  residue 

lion  was  lofty,  and  he  looked  to  the  pacifi-  footmen.    Of  these  he  m;ikcth  special  account 

cation  of  the  Netherlands  as  the  road  to  ?^  ^}^  thousand  being  Spaniards  of  the  old 

higher  things.     No  doubt  when  he   saw  *'^".^^'  the  residue  are  mercenaries  of  sundry 

i>'^i¥*..u           ..         1         j-1  nations  and  customs,  and  of  reso  ution  ami 

h.s  efforts  met  by  contumely  and  violence  ,,,^,  j^„i,^^„,^     ^e  lieth  not  encamped"n  ally 

he  conceived  a  strong  resentment  against  one  place,  but  has  disparted  his  companies  into 
his  enemies.  But  beseems  to  have  shown  garrisons  within  the  towns  he  hath  won.  by 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  self  command  which  impediment  he  is  not  able  to  put  an 
under  great  provocation,  and  it  was  only  army  to  the  field,  nor  advance  anvgreit  exploit 
in  his  secret  despatches  to  Madrid,  which  of  war,  having  withal  no  store  oi  great  artille- 
were  intercepted  and  made  public,  that  he  "es,  field  pieces,  nor  gunpowder.  He  ex- 
exhaled  his  bitter  disappointment.  The  pecteth  a  provision  of  these  munitions  from 
unanswerable  defence  of  his  policv  and  I-"'tcmb"rg.      He  enteriaineth  great    intclli- 

conduct  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  although  SJ^^jf  ^'^^  f^'^f "  particulars  in  the  Counal 

'^  I  •         ^c      '           !*i         L   ^  01  the  Lstates,  by  whom  eaininiz  the  factions 

arms   were   h.s   profession,   although    he  ^e  hath  contracted  with  The  uSkc  of  BrunH- 

was  trained  to  war  and  excelled  in  it,  al-  ^.jck  for  four  thousand  m/r«  and  two  thoQ. 

though  he  had  far  more  to  fear  from  the  sand  lance-knights,  who,  as  soon  as  they  arrive, 

national  party  in    the  closet  than  in  the  he  meaneth  to  take  the  field  and  march,  pre- 

field.  It  was  only  as  the  very  last  resort,  tending  to  bestow  in    his  towns  the  lance* 

and  when  all  other  means  were  exhausted,  knights  and  revoke  to  the  camp  his  own  com- 

that    he    engaged   in    hostilities.     When  panics.     Dut  I  hear  that  by  the  Diet  of  Worms 

that  day  came,  and  the  commander,  at  the  ^^^  p".**^  of  Brunswick  is  forbidden  to  make 

head    of  the    king's    troops,  was   able   to  any  levies  against  the  Estates,     Such  places  u 

meet   his    enemies,  the    result   was  not  ,^' n./uj^lVf  .^„^n^^  ^^^^^^^ 

J     .  .c  ,     .,                 J-             J  ri             1  justly  his  covenants  with;  every  particular  in 

doubtful ;  they  were  dispersed  like  smoke  {,,,  ,„^„j,y  ^,,,,,^  ,,^  commandcth  livcth  in  no 

on  the  field  of  Gemblours   by   the  supe-  less  freedom  and  security  than  if  there  were  no 

riority  of  the  Spanish  arms.     It   is  said  war  at  all.    The  husbandman  under  hit  protec- 
tion laboreth  the  ground  in  safety,  and  bring* 

•  Motley,  vol  iii.,  p.  2S9.  ing  victuals  to  his  camp  he  rcceiveth  hit  moaej 
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in  quietness  and  returncth  without  fear  of  vio- 
lence. He  punisheth  with  death  all  sorts  of 
pillage  and  insolvency,  not  sparing  in  that 
crime  any  nation  or  nature  of  soldiers,  of 
what  merit  soever.  By  these  humilities  he 
maketh  deep  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  so  changeth  the  course  of  the  war 
that  he  beginneth  to  make  less  in  the  popular 
sort  the  hatred  universally  borne  to  the  nature 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  is  environed  with  a 
grave  council,  with  whom  he  useth  to  counsel 
touching  all  expeditions  and  directions  of  the 
war.  These  are  of  his  Privy  Council:  "the 
Prince  of  Parma,  Ottavio  Gonzaga  (he  gov- 
erneth  him  most),  Don  Gabriel  Nino,  Doctor 
del  Rio,  Count  Barlaymont,  Count  Charles  of 
Mansfeldt,  Don  Lopus,  Don  P.  de  Taxis,  Mon- 
sieur de  Billi,  and  Mondragone.  These  in  all 
their  behavior  do  wonderfully  reverence  him, 
and  by  their  example  he  is  honored  with  a 
wonderful  obedience  of  the  inferiors."  (Vol. 
ii.,  p.  304.) 

Yet  at  this  very  tinne  Philip  was  in- 
triguing a<jainst  his  brother:  he  secretly 
offered  to  the  Estates  to  place  the  Prince 
of  Parma  or  even  the  archduke  Matthias 
in  his  place;  in  March  Escovedo  was 
murdered ;  Don  John  himself  would 
gladly  have  accepted  any  change ;  in  his 
more  sombre  moments  he  was  for  retir- 
ing to  some  wild  hermitage  amongst  the 
Sierras  of  Spain  ;  his  life  was  attempted 
by  two  assassins  from  England;  and  his 
health  began  to  fail.  In  July  another  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Rijnemants,  with  far 
less  decisive  results,  for  the  Spanish 
troops  were  opposed,  not  to  the  burgher 
levies  of  the  Netherlands,  but  to  some  of 
the  French  Huguenots  under  Frangois  de 
la  Noue,  and  to  a  body  of  English  troops 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  rein- 
forced by  a  Scotch  detachment,  who  met 
the  enemy  by  first  singing  a  psalm  and 
rushing  to  battle  nearly  naked.  The  vic- 
tory was  claimed  by  both  sides,  the  action 
being,  in  fact,  indecisive.  This  was  the 
(last  appearance  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
in  the  field.  Sick  in  body  and  soul,  anx- 
ious and  yet  hopeless,  he  consented  to 
reopen  negotiations  for  peace,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  envoys  of  the  Estates.  But  the 
conditions  dictated  by  Orange  were  im- 
possible. They  required  that  the  gov- 
ernor, then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  should  evacuate  the  country.  Wal- 
singham  and  Cobham,  the  English  en- 
voys, were  with  him  when  the  proposals 
arrived.  "  In  conference  with  him," 
Walsingham  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley  on 
August  27,  **  I  might  easily  discern  a 
great  conflict  in  himself  between  honor 
and  necessity.  Surely  I  never  saw  a  gen- 
tleman  for  personage,   speech,  wit,  and 


entertainment  comparable  to  him.  I£ 
pride  do  not  overthrow  him,  he  is  like  to 
become  a  great  personage."  As  for  the 
terms,  Walsingham  said  to  the  prince, 
*'  they  are  too  hard  ;  but,  bad  as  they  seem, 
it  is  only  by  pure  menace  that  we  have  ex- 
torted them  from  the  Estates."  "Then," 
said  Don  John,  "you  may  tell  them  to 
keep  their  offers  to  themselves.  Such 
terms  will  not  do  for  me."  This  is  al- 
most the  last  recorded  utterance  of  the 
ill-starred  prince  whose  life  began  in  all 
the  radiance  of  glory,  and  ended  in  all  the 
gloom  of  defeat  and  despair.  Ten  years 
embrace  the  whole  career  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  marked  without  intermission  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 
But  it  was  not  the  pride  of  empire  that 
was  to  lay  Don  John  of  Austria  low.  A 
humbler  and  a  sadder  fate  was  at  hand. 
After  the  rupture  of  the  last  negotiations 
Don  John  had  withdrawn  his  army  to  an 
entrenched  camp  at  Bouges,  near  Namur, 
a  position  which  commanded  a  long  reach 
of  the  river  Meuse.  It  had  been  occu- 
pied by  his  father  when  hard  pressed  by 
the  force  of  Henry  II.,  and  it  was  chosen 
for  sanitary  as  well  as  strategical  reasons, 
a  pestilence  having  broken  out  amongst 
the  troops  in  and  around  the  town  of 
Namur.  Don  John  took  up  his  quarters 
there  towards  the  middle  of  September. 

He  had  been  again  attacked  by  the  fever, 
which  indeed  had  been  for  weeks  lingering  in 
his  system.  His  last  illness  was  reckoned  by 
those  about  him  to  have  commenced  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  He  thought  the  change  of  air 
might  do  him  good ;  and,  besides,  at  the  camp 
he  was  nearer  his  works  and  his  daily  duty. 
So  great  was  his  weakness  that  he  was  carried 
up  the  hill  from  Namur  on  a  camp-bed  borne 
on  men's  shoulders.  His  arrival,  very  unex- 
pected, had  not  been  prepared  for.  Refusing 
to  allow  any  of  the  superior  officers  to  be  dis- 
turbed on  his  account,  he  desired  to  l>e  carried 
to  the  quarters  of  the  regiment  of  Figueroa, 
one  of  whose  captains,  Bernadino  de  Zuiliga, 
was  attached  to  his  household.  Zuniga  had 
established  himself  in  a  ruined  grange,  and  an 
old  pigeon-house  attached  thereto  was  selected 
as  the  only  apartment  available  for  Don  John. 
The  place  was  hastily  cleaned  ;  its  rough  walls 
were  clothed  with  some  rich  armorially  embla- 
zoned hangings,  and  damask  curtains  were 
placed  over  the  holes  which  served  as  windows. 
A  wooden  staircase  was  constructed  in  place 
of  the  ladder  by  means  of  which  it  had  been 
formerly  reached.  In  this  forlorn  loft  he  con- 
tinued for  some  days  to  write  despatches  and 
transact  the  business  of  the  army  from  his  sick- 
bed. By  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  same 
day  when  his  disorder  returned  his  old  friend 
and  comrade  Serbellone,  the  engineer,  was 
prostrated  by  a  similar  ailment     The  attacks 
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of  the  disease  were  in  both  cases  intermittent, 
and  recurrint;  as  it  hai)|)cne(l  at  coincident  in- 
tervals of  time.  The  engineer's  fever  appearcil 
to  be  tlie  more  severe,  and  he  was,  besides  up- 
wards of  seventy,  and  broken  witli  campaigning 
and  captivity.  The  d«>ctors  tliought  ill  of  tlie 
old  soldier's  chances  of  recovery,  but  for  the 
yonnjj  general  they  did  not  at  first  feel  any  ap- 
prehcns«ion. 

During;  the  intervals  between  his  attacks 
Don  John  continued  his  usual  correspondence. 
The  letters  written  from  Houges  give  a  very 
ploomy  picture  of  his  feelings  and  his  life.  In 
his  mind  diseased  he  suffered  more  than  in 
his  fevered  frame.  IIoi>es  long  deferred  now 
seemed  to  his  excited  imagination  utterly  de- 
sirovf'd.  1  le  fell  himself  forsaken  and  betrayed 
by  the  king  wht)m  he  had  so  ardently  and  un- 
scrupulously served. 

*'  His  Majestv,"  thus  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Don  Tedro  de  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  agent  at 
Genoa,  on  September  i6,  "his  Majestv  is  re- 
solved upon  nothing ;  at  least  I  am  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  his  intentions.  Our  life  is  doled 
out  to  us  here  by  moments.  I  cry  aloud,  but 
it  profits  me  little  Matters  will  soon  be  dis- 
posed, through  over-negligenee,  exactly  as  the 
devil  would  most  wish  them.  It  is  plain  we 
arc  left  here  to  |>ine  away  to  our  last  breatli. 
God  direct  us  all  as  he  may  see  fit ;  in  his 
hands  are  all  things."  On  the  same  day  he 
wrote  alx)  to  his  old  naval  companion,  Gio- 
vanni Andrea  Doria,  at  Genoa.  "  I  rejoice  to 
see  bv  your  letter,"  he  said,  **that  your  life  is 
flowing  on  with  such  calmness  while  the  world 
around  me  is  so  tumultuously  agitated.  I  con- 
sider you  most  fortunate  that  you  arc  passing 
the  remainder  of  your  days  for  God  and  your- 
self ;  that  you  are  not  forced  to  put  yourself 
perpetually  in  the  scales  of  the  world's  events, 
nor  to  venture  yourself  daily  in  its  hazardous 
game."  Himself  he  descril>ed  as  surrounded 
with  countless  enemies,  who  were  now  pressing 
upon  him  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot  which 
he  had  selected  for  his  final  stand,  and  which 
he  looked  upon  as  his  last  refuge.  .  Fighting  a 
battle  was  for  him  out  of  question  ;  he  did  not 
believe^  -iie  could  hold  out  for  above  three 
months ;  and  he  received  no  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  home,  who  could  not  or  would  not 
see  that  in  the  loss  of  the  present  chance  all 
would  be  lost.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  was 
strengthening  himself  in  Hainault,  and  in  the 
background  was  the  French  king  professing 
amitv  l)ut  preparing  to  invade  Durgundy  if  for- 
tune favored  his  brother.  "Again  and  again 
have  I  besought  his  M.ijesty,"  he  added,  "to 
send  me  his  orders,  which  shall  be  executed  if 
they  do  not  come  too  late.  They  have  cut  off 
our  hands  ;  nothing  now  remains  but  to  stretch 
forth  our  heads  also  to  (he  axe.  I  grieve  to 
trouble  you  with  my  sorrows,  but  1  trust  to 
your  sympathy  as  a  man  and  as  a  friend.  I 
hope  that  you  will  remember  me  in  your 
prayers,  for  yf)u  can  put  your  trust  where  in 
toriiier  davs  i  could  never  put  mine." 

Four  days  later,  on  September  20,  he  wrote 
his  last  letter  to  the  gloomy,  obdurate,  silent 


'  king.  He  informed  him  that  he  was  confined 
]  to  his  chamber  with  fever,  and  that  he  was  as 
[  much  reduced  as  if  he  had  l>een  ill  a  month. 
"  I  assure  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "that  the 
work  here  is  enough  to  destroy  any  constitu- 
tion and  any  life."  He  had  often  warned  the 
king  that  the  French  were  busy  in  tampering 
with  what  remained  of  lovalty  in  the  prov- 
inces. The  success  of  these  secret  practices 
was  now  apparent,  and  Anjou  at  the  head  of 
.in  increasing  fierce  was  fairly  established  in 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  were  everywhere 
alarmed,  and  many  disaffected.  With  his 
small  and  dwindling  force  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  hazard  any  important  attack  on  the 
enemv,  and  even  remaining  stationarv  he  could 
hardly  hope  long  to  keep  open  the  communis 
catitms  by  which  alone  money  and  supplies 
could  reach  him.  The  pest  was  consuming 
his  army.  He  had  twelve  hundred  men  in 
hospital,  besides  those  who  were  laid  up  in 
private  houses;  and  he  had  neither  means  of 
meeting  the  emergency  nor  money  to  obtain 
them.  The  enemy,  finding  his  operations  in 
the  field  susi)ended,  had  cut  off  his  waterway 
bv  the  Meuse  to  Liege,  and  had  advanced  to 
Xivelle  and  Chimay,  on  the  same  stream.  He 
would  give  his  blood  rather  than  annoy  the 
king  with  such  tidings,  but  he  felt  it  to  he  his 
duty  to  tell  the  plain  truth.  He  suggested 
that  special  envoys  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to 
remonstrate  against  the  proceedings  of  Anjou, 
and  to  the  Pope  to  ask  for  the  duke's  exo>m- 
munication.  "Thus  I  remain,"  he  said,  "per- 
plexed and  confused,  desiring  more  than  life 
some  decision  on  your  Majesty's  part,  for 
which  I  have  begged  so  many  times."  ••  Or- 
ders for  the  conduct  of  affairs,"  that  was  his 
first  wish,  and  it  wounded  him  to  the  soul  to 
find  them  so  long  delayed.  Was  he  to  attack 
!  the  enemy  in  Hurgundy,  or  on  some  other  side; 
or  was  he  to  remain  where  he  was  awaiting 
orders?  And  he  was  deeply  pained  at  being 
disgraced  and  abandoned  by  the  kmg,  whom 
he  had  .served  as  a  man  and  a  brother  with  all 
love  and  fidelity  and  heartiness.  **Our  lives 
are  at  issue  on  this  stake,"  he  said,  "  and  all 
we  desire  is  to  lose  them  with  honor." 

When  Philip  received  that  pathetic  letter, 
he  drew  his  pen  l)encath  the  words  entreating, 
for  "orders  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,"  and 
wrote  on  the  margin,  "  The  underlined  ques- 
tion I  will  not  answer."  When  he  made  this 
cruel  annotation  it  was  already  decreed  that 
he  was  to  be  troubled  no  more  with  such  pas- 
sionate appeals.  The  hand  which  had  penned 
I  the  passage  was  cold  in  death.  (Vol.  ii.,  p. 
j330.) 

I  From  the  commencement  of  his  illnesi 
I  Don  John  despaired  of  his  recovery.  Oa 
'  September  28  he  received  the  holy  com* 
'■  munion,  and  transferred  to  the  prince  of 
.  Parma  his  civil  and  military  authority. 
I  Alexander  was  by  his  side,  and  performed 
I  to  the  last  all  the  offices  of  friendship 
and  affection.     He  confe&sfed  himself  d^ 
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voutly,  ^ave  some  parting  directions  to 
his  confessor,  and  added,  **  And  now, 
father,  is  it  not  just  that  I  who  have  not  a 
hand*s  breadth  of  earth  that  I  can  call  my 
own  in  this  world,  should  desire  to  be  at 
large  in  heaven  ?  "  After  an  interval  of 
feverish  delirium,  on  October  i  he  was 
rs:ain  calm  and  collected,  and  he  heard 
mass.  His  last  conscious  act  was  that  of 
adoration,  but  he  continued  murmuring 
the  names  of  Jesus  and  Maria  until  about 
Dne  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  expired, 
'* passing,'*  as  his  confessor  said,  "out  of 
our  hands  like  a  bird  of  the  sky,  with 
almost  imperceptible  motion."  His  re- 
mains were  ultimately  conveyed,  though 
in  a  strange  manner,  to  Spain,  and  interred 
in  a  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  Escorial, 
adjacent  to  the  vault  which  contained  the 
bones  of  Charles  V. 

Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  review  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prince  to  whom  he  has  devoted 
this  splendid  monograph.  The  interest 
he  felt  in  it  himself  is  best  shown  by  the 
industry  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
recorded  the  events  of  his  life.  Don 
John  of  Austria  was  not  a  man  of  political 
genius  or  of  rare  intellectual  power;  he 
liad  not  the  imperial  grasp  of  his  father, 
or  the  subtlety  of  his  brother,  or  the  re- 
sources of  his  cousin  and  successor, 
Alexander  Farnese.  But  he  had  in  him, 
far  more  than  these  his  kinsmen,  some- 
thing of  an  heroic  fire.  His  own  inspira- 
tions were  brave  and  manly;  if  he  failed 
it  was  as  the  instrument  and  the  victim  of 
a  system  of  policy  based  on  **  the  right  of 
God's  anointed  kings  to  misgovern  their 
subjects."  He  passed  through  life  in  a 
treacherous  and  cruel  age  unstained  by 
perfidy  or  crime;  and  he  retained  to  the 
last  unshaken  fidelity  to  a  sovereign  little 
worthy  of  so  brave  and  noble  a  kinsman. 
There  are  few  princes  or  soldiers  or  cour- 
tiers of  the  sixteenth  century  of  whom  as 
much  can  be  said. 

The  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn, 
and  the  moment  at  which  Don  John  of 
Austria  expired  was  that  at  which  the 
cause  of  Spain  appeared  to  be  most  hope- 
less. It  might  be  a  curious  subject  of 
historical  enquiry  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Prince  of  Parma  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  the  authority  of  Spain  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  his  predecessor  had  egre- 
giously  failed.  But  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  death  of  Don  John  the  horizon  cleared, 
and  events  occurred  which  materially 
weakened  the  enemies  of  the  Spanish 
crown.     The  Duke  of  Anjou,  disappointed 
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of  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  dissolved 
his  forces.  Ghent,  the  centre  of  the  rev- 
olutionary party,  broke  out  in  anarchy  and 
violence.  Catholic  and  Protestant  re- 
newed their  internecine  feuds,  and  by 
these  religious  dissensions  the  union  of 
the  Provinces  and  Estates  was  broken  up, 
never  to  be  renewed.  The  Walloon  prov- 
inces formed  a  separate  treaty  between 
themselves,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Parma.  Thenceforth  it  was  with  the 
united  provinces  of  Holland  alone,  ce-* 
mented  by  the  compact  of  Utrecht,  which 
was  signed  only  three  months  after  the 
death  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  that  the 
contest  was  carried  on.  That  no  doubt 
was  the  foundation  of  the  glorious  Protes- 
tant commonwealth  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  for  many,  a  long  year  defended  and 
at  last  won  its  independence.  But  the 
confederacy  of  the  States  which  had  op- 
posed Don  John  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
final  separation  of  the  Netherlands  into 
their  Catholic  and  Protestant  elements 
was  completed  by  the  administration  of 
Alexander  Farnese  and  the  death  of 
Orange. 
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CHAPTER  XXVHI. 

The  party  at  Birkenbraes  was  always 
large.  There  were,  in  the  first  place, 
many  people  staying  in  the  house,  for  Mr. 
Williamson  was  hospitable  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  opened  his  liberal 
doors  to  everybody  that  pleased  him,  and 
was  ready  to  provide  everything  that 
might  be  wanted  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
guests  —  carriages,  horses,  boats,  even 
special  trains  on  the  railway,  not  to  speak 
of  the  steam-yacht  that  lay  opposite  the 
house,  and  made  constant  trips  up  and 
down  the  loch.  His  liberality  had  some- 
times an  air  of  ostentation,  or  rather  of 
that  pleasure  which  very  rich  persons 
often  take  in  the  careless  exhibition  of  a 
lavish  expenditure,  which  dazzles  and  as- 
tonishes those  to  whom  close  reckonings 
are  necessary.  He  had  a  laugh,  which, 
though  perfectly  good-natured,  seemed  to 
have  a  certain  derision  in  it  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  others  took,  as  he  gave 
his  orders.  *'  Lord,  man,  take  a  special ! 
—  what  need  to  hurry?  I  will  send  and 
order  it  to  be  in  waiting.  I  have  my  pri- 
vate carriage,  ye  see,  on  the  railway  — 
always  at  the  use  of  my  friends."  And 
then  he  would  laugh,  as  much  as  to  say, 
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What  a  simple  thing  this  is  —  the  easiest 
in  the  world!  If  ye  were  not  all  a  poor, 
little,  cautious  set  of  people,  you  would 
do  the  same.  Not  afford  it  ?  Pooh  !  a 
baa;atelle  like  that!  All  this  was  in  the 
laugh,  which  was  even  more  eloquent  than 
la  lan^ue  Turque.  There  were  sure  to 
be  some  sensitive  people  who  did  not  like 
it ;  but  they  were  very  hard  to  please. 
And  the  rich  man  was  in  fact  so  truly  kind 
and  willing  to  make  everybody  comforta- 
ble, that  the  most  sensible  even  of  the 
sensitive  people  forgave  him.  And  as 
the  majority  in  society  is  not  sensitive 
when  its  own  advantage  and  pleasure  is 
concerned,  his  house  was  always  full  of 
visitors,  among  whom  he  moved  briskly, 
always  pleased,  always  endeavoring  to 
elicit  the  expression  of  a  .wish  which  he 
could  satisfy.  Katie  took  less  trouble. 
She  was  less  conscious  of  being  rich. 
She  was  willing  to  share  all  her  own  ad- 
vantages, but  it  did  not  appear  to  her,  as 
to  her  father,  half  so  ridiculous  that  other 
people  should  not  be  rich.  The  house 
was  always  full  of  visitors  staying  there, 
and  there  was  not  a  day  that  there  were  not 
neighbors  dropping  in  to  lunch  or  invited 
to  dinner,  keeping  up  a  commotion  which 
delighted  Mr.  Williamson  and  amused 
Katie,  who  was  to  the  manner  born,  and 
understood  life  only  in  this  way.  It  hap- 
pened thus  that  it  was  into  a  large  party 
that  Walter,  coming  with  a  sense  that  he 
was  under  the  dominion  of  fate,  and  was 
about  to  settle  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
plunged  unaware.  He  heard  the  sound 
of  many  voices  before  he  had  got  near  the 
great  drawing-room,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open,  giving  vent  to  the  murmur  of 
talk  from  about  twenty  people  within.  He 
had  scarcely  ever  gone  up  so  magnificent 
a  staircase,  broad,  and  light,  and  bright 
as  became  a  new  palace,  with  footmen 
moving  noiselessly  upon  the  thick  pile  of 
the  carpets. 

*•  There  is  a  party,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  said, 
hesitating. 

"  No  more  than  usual,  my  lord,"  said 
the  elegant  functionary  in  black,  who  was 
about  to  announce  him,  with  a  bland  and 
soft  smile  of  superiority  and  a  little  pity 
like  his  master's  for  the  man  who  knew 
no  better,  **  Two  or  three  gentlemen  have 
dropped  in  to  lunch." 

The  drawing-room  was  a  large  room, 
with  a  huge  round  bow-window  giving 
upon  the  loch.  It  was  furnished  and  dec- 
orated in  the  most  approved  manner,  with 
Quantities  of  pretty  things  of  every  costly 
aescription :  for  katie,  like  her  father, 
betrayed  the  coostitution  and  tempera- 
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ment  of  wealth,  by  loving  cost  almost 
more  than  beauty.  She  was,  however,  too 
well  instructed  to  be  led  into  the  mistake 
of  making  that  luxurious  modem  room 
into  the  semblance  of  anything  ancient  or 
faded,  while  Mr.  Williamson  was  too  fond 
of  everything  bright  and  fresh  to  be  per- 
suaded even  by  fashion  into  such  an 
anachronism.  There  was  a  faint  suspi- 
cion  in  the  mirrors  and  gilding  and  all  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries,  of  the  style 
of  grandeur  peculiar  to  the  saloon  ot  a 
splendid  steamer,'  to  which  the  steam- 
vacht,  which  was  the  chief  object  in  the 
immediate  prospect  as  seen  from  the 
plate-glass  window,  gave  additional  likeli- 
hood.  Walter  for  his  part  was  strangely 
startled,  when,  out  of  the  seriousness  of 
his  own  lonely  thoughts,  and  the  sense  of 
having  arrived  at  a  great  crisis,  he  sud- 
denly stepped  into  the  flutter  and  talk  of 
this  large  assembly,  in  which  some  half- 
dozen  neighbors  on  the  loch,  most  of  them 
young  men  in  more  or  less  attendance 
upon  Katie,  mingled  with  strangers  of  all 
classes  whom  Mr.  Williamson  had  picked 
up  here  and  there.  There  was  a  little 
pause  in  the  hum  of  voices  at  his  own 
name,  and  a  slight  stir  of  interest,  various 
of  the  guests  turning  round  to  look  as  he 
came  in.  The  master  of  the  house  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  hand  held  out,  and  an 
effusive  welcome;  but  the  little  lady  of 
Birkenbraes  paid  Walter  the  much  greater 
compliment  of  pursuing  her  conversatioa 
undisturbed,  without  betraying  by  a  move* 
ment  that  she  knew  he  was  there.  Katie 
was  not  rude.  It  was  not  her  habit  to 
pay  so  little  attention  to  a  new-comer: 
she  was  profoundly  conscious  of  his  eo* 
trance,  and  of  every  step  he  made  amoii|( 
the  groups  distributed  abdut ;  but  as  the 
matter  was  a  little  serious,  and  his  appear* 
ance  of  some  importance,  she  showed  a 
slight  stir  of  mind  and  thoughts,  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  agitation,  ia  this 
way.  It  was  only  when  her  father  called 
loudly,  '*  Katie,  Katie,  do  you  not  see  Lord 
Erradeen  ?  "  that  she  turned,  not  moving 
from  her  place,  and  suddenly  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  smile. 

'*How  do  you  do?    I   heard  you  had 

come,"  said  Katie ;  and  then  returned  to 

her  talk.    '*  As  for  the  influence  of  scenery 

upon  the  mind  of  the  common  people,  1 

think  it  has  more  influence  in  the  High* 

lands  than  anywhere,  but  very  little  when 

all  is  said.    You  don*t  think  much  of  what 

I  you  see  every  day,  unless,  indeed,  yon 

.  think  evemhing  of  it.    You  must  be  to* 

!  tally  indifferent,  or  an  enthusiast,"  said 

:  the  philosophical  young  lady. 
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Walter  meanwhile  stood  before  her, 
almost  awkwardly,  feeling  the  rigidity 
upon  his  countenance  of  a  somewhat  un- 
meaning smile. 

**  And  to  which  class  does  Miss  Wil- 
liamson belong?"  said  her  companion, 
who  was  a  virtuous  young  member  of  Par- 
liament, anxious  to  study  national  pecul- 
iarities wherever  he  might  happen  to  be. 

*•  To  neither,"  said  Katie,  with  a  slight 
coldness,  just  enough  to  mark  that  she 
did  not  consider  herself  as  one  of  the 
'*  common  people."  And  she  turned  to 
Walter  with  equally  marked  meaning, 
**  Have  you  seen  the  Forresters  since  you 
came.  Lord  Erradeen?" 

**  I  have  seen  no  one,"  said  Walter, 
somewhat  astonished,  and  wondering 
whether  any  one  could  have  seen  and 
already  betrayed  his  pause  and  instinc- 
tive exclamation  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  isle.  "  I  came  only  last  night,  and 
am  here  to-day  by  your  father's  invita- 
tion  " 

**  I  know,"  said  Katie,  with  greater  cor- 
diality. "You  speak  as  if  1  wanted  you 
to  account  for  yourself.  Oh,  no!  only 
one  must  begin  the  conversation  some- 
how—  unless  I  plunged  you  at  once  into 
my  discussion  with  Mr.  Braiihwaite  (Mr. 
Braithwaite,  Lord  Erradeen)  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
mountain  country.  Do  you  feel  up  to 
ii  ?  "  she  added,  with  a  laugh. 

"  But  you  avoid  the  question,"  said 
the  member  of  Parliament.  "You  say 
'  neither.*  Now,  if  it  is  interesting  to 
know  what  effect  these  natural  phenom- 
ena have  upon  the  common  mind,  it  is 
still  more  interesting  when  it  is  a  highly 
cultivated  intelligence  which  is  in  ques- 
tion." 

**  Help  me  out ! "  cried  Katie,  with  a 
glance  at  Walter,  "  I  have  never  been 
educated  —  no  woman  is,  you  know.  How 
are  we  to  know  what  the  highly  cultured 
feel.'*  Papa  is  not  cultured  at  all  —  he 
does  not  pretend  to  it,  which  is  why  peo- 
ple approve  of  him  ;  and  as  for  me  ! "  she 
spread  out  her  hands  like  a  sort  of  excla- 
mation. "  And  Lord  Erradeen  cannot 
^ive  you  any  information  either,"  she 
added  demurely,  "for  he  has  not  known 
the  loch  very  long — and  I  think  he  does 
not  like  it.  No,  but  vou  shall  see  one 
who  can  really  be  of  some  use  this  after- 
noon. Don't  you  think  she  is  the  very 
person.  Lord  Erradeen  ?  Oona  —  for  she 
has  lived  on  the  loch,  or  rather  in  the 
loch,  all  her  life." 

"And  when  shall  I  see  this  —  nymph 
is  she,  or  water-goddess?"  said  the  gen- 


ial member.    "That  will    indeed  be  to 
gather  knowledge  at  the  fountain  head." 

"  Do  you  think  we  may  say  she  is  a 
nymph,  Lord  Erradeen  ?  Oh  yes  —  what 
do  you  call  those  classical  ladies  that 
take  care  of  the  water  —  naiads  ?  Oona  is 
something  of  that  sort.  But  better  than 
the  classics,  for  she  has  water  above  and 
water  below  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
You  don't  know  how  many  superstitions 
we  have  remaining  in  this  wild  part  of  the 
country.  We  have  ghosts,  and  wandering 
Jews,  and  mysterious  lights :  Lord  Erra- 
deen will  tell  you " 

Katie  paused  with  the  malice  bright  in 
her  eyes.  She  did  not  mean  to  affront 
the  recovered  attendant  who  might  turn 
out  a  suitor,  and  upon  whom  it  was  possi- 
ble she  might  be  induced  to  smile  ;  so  she 
paused  with  a  little  laugh,  and  allowed 
Braithwaite  to  break  in. 

"  Do  you  call  this  a  wild  part  of  the 
country,  Miss  Williamson.?  Then  what 
must  the  cultivated  portions  look  like  ? 
1  see  nothing  but  beautiful  villas  and  pal- 
aces, and  all  the  luxuries  of  art." 

"The  comforts  of  the  Saut  Market," 
said  Katie  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 
"It  is  more  easy  to  carry  them  about  with 
you  than  in  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's  time. 
But  there  is  luncheon !  Papa  is  always 
formal  about  our  going  in,  though  I  tell 
him  that  is  out  of  date  nowadays.  So 
you  must  wait,  if  you  please,  Lord  Erra- 
deen, and  take  me."  There  was  then  a 
pause,  until,  as  they  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  procession  down-stairs,  Katie  said, 
with  the  slightest  pressure  on  his  arm  to 
call  his  attention,  "  That  is  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  search  of  information  and 
statistics.  If  you  hear  me  talk  more  non- 
sense than  usual  you  will  know  why." 

"  Do  you  expect  Miss  Forrester  this 
afternoon?"  asked  Walter,  quite  irrele- 
vant. 

Katie's  heart  gave  a  little  jump.  She 
did  not  like  to  be  beat.  It  was  the  health- 
ful instinct  of  emulation,  not  any  tremor 
of  the  affections.  She  gave  him  a  keen 
glance,  half  of  anger,  half  of  enjoyment, 
for  she  loved  a  fray. 

"  Better  than  that,"  she  cried  gaily,  "  we 
are  going  down  to  the  loch  to  see  her. 
Don't  you  remember  Mrs.  Forrester's 
scones.  Lord  Erradeen  ?  You  are  un- 
grateful, for  I  know  you  have  eaten  them. 
But  you  shall  come,  too." 

If  this  had  been  said  on  the  stairs, 
Walter,  probably,  would  have  given  a 
dignified  answer  to  the  effect  that  his  en- 
gagements would  scarcely  permit  —  but 
they  were  by  this  time  in  the  dining-room 
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in  the  little  flutter  of  taking  places  which 
always  attends  the  sittinof  down  of  a 
parly,  an  operation  which  Katie,  with  lit- 
tle rapid  indications  of  her  pleasure,  sim- 
plified at  once;  and  Walter  found  hinriself 
seated  by  her  side  and  engag^ed  in  conver- 
sation by  the  enterprising  Braithwaite  at 
his  other  hand  before  he  could  utter  any 
remonstrance.  Mr.  IJraithwaite  set  it 
down  in  his  journal  that  Lord  Erradeen 
was  a  dull  young  fellow,  petted  by  the 
women  because  he  was  a  lord,  no  other 
reason  bein^j  apparent — and  wondered  a 
little  at  the  bad  taste  of  Miss  Williamson 
who  ought  to  have  known  belter.  As  for 
Katie,  she  exerted  herself  to  smooth 
down  Walter's  slijjhtly  ruffled  plumes. 
There  was  no  use,  she  thousjht,  in  hand- 
injj  him  over  at  once  to  Oona  by  thus 
wounding  his  amour  propre.  She  in- 
quired into  his  travels.  She  asked  where 
he  had  disappeared  when  the}'  all  left 
town. 

•*  I  expected  we  should  find  you  at 
Auchnasheen  for  the  I2th,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  the  only  man  I  know  who  is 
philosopher  enough  not  to  care  for  the 
grouse.  One  is  driven  to  believe  about 
that  time  of  the  year  that  men  can  think  of 
nothing  else." 

"  Perhaps,  Katie,"  said  young  Tom  of 
Ellermore,  "if  you  were  to  speak  to  Lord 
Erradeen,  whom  we  don't  know  as  yet,  as 
we  have  never  had  the  chance  of  calling" 
(here  the  young  men  exchanged  bows,  ac- 
companied by  a  murmur  from  Katie, 
".Mr.  Tom  Campbell,  Ellermore,"  while 
the  color  rose  in  young  Tom's  cheek), 
"  perhaps  he  would  be  charitable  to  us 
others  that  are  not  philosophers." 

"  Have  ye  not  enough  grouse  of  your 
own,  Tom  Campbell.'*"  cried  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, who,  in  a  pause  of  the  conversa- 
tion, had  heard  this  address.  "  Man  !  if 
I  were  you  I  would  think  shame  to  look  a 
bird  in  the  face." 

"And  why?"  cried  the  young  fellow; 
"that  was  what  they  were  made  for.  Do 
you  think  otherwise  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  breed  like  that^  and  eat  up 
everything  that  grows  ?  " 

"  Heather,"  said  the  head  of  the  house, 
"and  bracken.  Profitable  crops,  my 
word  !  " 

Here  Walter  interrupted  the  discussion 
by  a  polite  speech  to  young  Tom  whose 
eyes  blazed  with  pleasure  and  excitement 
at  the  offer  made  him. 

"  But  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  you  will  join 
us  yourself.  It  will  be  like  stealing  a 
pleasure  to  have  such  an  enjoyment,  and 
the  master  of  it  not  there." 
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"  I  have  other  work  in  hand,"  Walter 
said ;  at  which  young  Tom  stared  and 
colored  still  more,  and  a  slight  move- 
ment showed  itself  along  the  table,  which 
Mr.  Braithwaite,  the  knowledge-seeker, 
being  newly  arrived,  did  not  understand. 
Tom  cried  hastily,  "  I  beg  vour  pardon," 
and  many  eyes  were  turned  with  sudden 
interest  upon  Lord  Erradeen.  But  this 
was  what  Walter  had  anticipated  as  little 
as  the  Parliamentary  inquirer.  He  grew 
so  red  that  Tom  Campbell's  healthy  blush 
was  thrown  into  the  shade.  "  I  ought 
rather  to  say,"  he  added  hastily,  "  that 
my  time  here  is  too  short  foramusement.'* 

There  was  an  uneasy  little  pause,  and 
then  everybody  burst  into  talk.  Both  the 
silence  and  the  conversation  were  signifi- 
cant. Lord  Erradeen  turned  to  Katie 
with  an  instinctive  desire  for  sympathy, 
but  Katie  was  occupied,  or  pretended  to 
be  so,  with  her  luncheon.  It  was  not 
here  that  sympathy  on  that  point  was  to 
be  found.  "  I  wonder,"  said  Katie,  some- 
what coldly,  "  that  vou  do  not  remain 
longer  when  you  are  here.  Auchnasheen 
is  very  nice,  and  you  ought  to  know  your 
neighbors,  don't  you  think,  Lord  Crra- 
deen.^  If  it  is  merely  business,  or  duty, 
that  brings  you " 

"  I  wish  I  knew  which  it  was,"  he  said 
in  a  low  tone. 

Katie  turned  and  looked  at  htm  with 
those  eyes  of  common  sense  in  which 
there  is  always  a  certain  cynicism. 

"  I  did  not  think  in  this  century,"  she 
said,  "that  it  was  possible  for  any  man 
not  to  know  why  he  was  doing  a  thing; 
but  you  perhaps  like  to  think  that  an  old 
family  has  rules  of  its  own,  and. ought  to 
keep  up  the  past." 

"I  should  think," said  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
not  discouraged  by  the  lower  tone  of  this 
conversation,  "that  the  past  must  have  a 
very  strong  hold  upon  any  one  who  can 
suppose  himself  a  Highland  chieftain." 

"  A  Highland  chief ! "  cried  Katie,  open- 
ing her  brown  eyes  wide :  and  then  she 
laughed,  which  was  a  thing  strangely 
offensive  to  Walter,  though  he  could 
scarcely  have  told  why. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said  coldly,  "  that  though 
I  am  to  some  extent  a  Highland  laird,  I 
have  no  pretension  to  be  a  chief.  There 
is  no  clan  Methven  that  I  ever  heard  of: 
though  indeed  1  am  myself  almost  a 
stranger  and  of  no  authority." 

"  Mrs.  Forrester  will  tell  you,  Mr, 
Braithwaite,"  said  Katie.  "She  is  a  sort 
of  queen  of  the  loch.  She  is  one  of  the 
old  Macnabs,  who  once  were  sovereign 
here.     These  people,"  she  said,  waving 
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her  hand  towards  the  various  scions  of 
the  great  clan  Campbell,  *'are  mushrooms 
in  comparison  :  which  is  a  comfort  to  our 
feelings,  seeing  that  we  sink  into  insig- 
nificance as  creatures  of  to-day  before 
them.  The  very  original  people  are  highly 
consolatory  to  the  upstarts,  for  we  are 
just  much  the  same  as  the  middling-old 
people  to  them.  They  are  worlds  above 
us  all." 

Here  Tom  of  Ellermore  leaned  over  his 
immediate  neighbors  and  reminded  Katie 
that  the  days  were  short  in  October,  and 
that  it  was  a  stiff  row  to  the  isle  :  and  the 
conversation  terminated  in  the  hurried 
retirement  of  the  ladies,  and  selection  of 
rugs  and  wrappers  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. Mr.  Williamson  had,  as  he  said, 
**  more  sense,"  than  to  set  out  upon  any 
such  ridiculous  expedition.  He  stood 
and  watched  the  preparations  with  his 
thumbs  stuck  into  the  armholes  of  his 
waistcoat. 

**  Ye  had  much  better  take  the  yacht," 
he  said.  *'  She  could  get  up  steam  in 
half  an  hour,  and  take  you  there  in  ten 
rninutes,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
ye  all,  and  the  cabin  in  case  of  rain.  But 
as  ye  like  !  A  wilful  man  will  have  his 
way.  If  ye  would  rather  work  yourselves 
than  have  the  work  done  for  ye  —  and  a 
shower  in  prospect!  But  it's  j'our  own 
affair." 

The  party,  however,  preferred  the  boats, 
and  Katie  put  her  father's  remonstrance 
aside  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

"  It  is  all  these  boys  are  ever  good  for," 
she  said,  "and  why  would  you  stop  them? 
Besides,  it  is  far  nicer  than  your  mechan- 
ical steam,  and  tea  on  board,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Lord  Erradeen,  you  are  to 
steer.  If  you  don't  know  the  currents  1 
can  tell  you.  Here  is  your  place  beside 
me :  and  you  can  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  all  this  time,  for  there  were  so 
many  interruptions  at  lunch  I  got  no  good 
of  you,"  the  young  lady  said. 

Thus  Walter  was  swept  along  in  Katie's 
train.  As  he  was  quite  unaware  of  any 
understanding  between  the  girls,  he  was 
of  course  ignorant  that  any  special  signifi- 
cance could  attach  to  his  arrival  in  this 
manner  at  the  isle.  And  for  his  own  part 
he  was  pleased  by  the  thought  of  seeing 
Oona  for  the  first  time  in  an  accidental 
way,  without  any  responsibility,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  own.  It  was  a  little  chilly 
for  a  water-party,  but  on  the  lochs  people 
are  prepared  for  that  and  it  interferes  with 
no  one's  pleasure.  The  afternoon  was 
full  of  sunshine,  and  every  bit  of  broken 
bank,  and  every  island  and  feathery  crest 


of  fir-trees  was  reflected  and  beautified  ia 
the  still  water,  that  broke  with  a  ripple  the 
fantastic  doubling  of  every  substance,  but 
lent  a  glory  to  the  color  and  brilliancy  of 
every  outline.  The  gay  party  swept  along 
over  the  reflected  woods,  themselves  all 
brilliant  in  reflection,  and  making  the  loch 
as  gay  as  a  Venetian  canal.  On  the  little 
landing-place  at  the  isle  the  whole  small 
population  was  collected  to  meet  them. 
.Mrs.  Forrester,  in  her  white  cap,  shiver- 
ing slightly,  and  glad  to  draw  round  her 
the  fur  cloak  which  Mysie  was  putting  oq 
her  shoulders  from  behind,  "for  the  sun 
has  not  the  strength  it  once  had,"  she  ex- 
plained, *'now  that  we  are  just  getting 
round  the  corner  of  the  year:"  Hamish, 
always  in  his  red  shirt,  kneeling  on  the 
little  wooden  landing  which  ^  he  had 
wheeled  out  to  receive  the  party,  in  order 
to  catch  the  prow  of  the  first  boat ;  and 
Oona,  a  little  apart,  standing  looking  out, 
with  a  faint  thrill  of  excitement  about  her, 
consequent  on  waving  just  heard  the  news 
of  Walter's  arrival,  but  no  expectation  to 
make  this  excitement  tangible.  They 
made  a  pretty  show  upon  the  little  beach, 
reflected,  too,  in  the  clear  depths  below  — 
the  bit  of  ribbon  on  the  mother's  cap,  the 
knot  of  pale  roses  on  Oona's  breast,  cul- 
minating in  Mysie's  stronger  tints  on  one 
side,  and  the  red  of  Hamish's  garment  on 
the  other. 

"  What  a  pretty  picture  it  would  make," 
Katie  said.  "  *  Hospitality,'  you  ought  to 
call  it,  or  *  Welcome  to  the  Isle.'  But 
there  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  to  make  it 
perfect;  either  an  old  gentleman  to  repre- 
sent Oona's  father,  or  a  young  one  for  her 
husband.  Don't  you  think  so,  Lord  Erra-, 
deen  ?  " 

It  was  perhaps  at  this  moment,  when  he 
was  listening  with  a  somewhat  distracted 
look,  smiling  against  the  grain,  and  stand- 
ing up  in  the  boat  to  steer,  that  Oona  saw 
him  first.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
shock  was  great.  In  her  surprise  she  had 
almost  made  a  false  step  on  the  slippery 
shingle,  and  Mrs.  Forrester  grasped  her 
dress  with  an  "Oona!  you'll  be  in  the 
water  if  you  don't  take  more  care."  Oona 
recovered  herself  with  a  blush,  which  she 
would  have  given  anything  in  the  world  to 
banish  from  her  countenance.  It  was  so 
then  !  This  man,  who  had,  all  unawares, 
produced  so  much  effect  upon  her  life  and 
thoughts,  was  coming  back  within  her 
little  circle  of  existence  in  Katie  William- 
son's train  !  She  smiled  to  herself  a  mo- 
ment after,  holding  her  head  high,  and 
with  a  sense  of  ridicule  pervading  the 
being  which  bad  been  moraeDtarily  trans* 
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fixed  by  that  keen  arrow  of  surprise  and 
pain.  She  said  to  herself  that  the  humor 
of  it  was  more  than  any  one  could  have 
believed,  but  that  all  was  well.  Oh,  more 
than  well !  — for  was  not  this  the  thing  of 
all  others  that  was  good  for  her,  that 
would  put  the  matter  on  the  easiest  foot- 
ing? All  this  flew  through  her  mind  like 
lia;htning  while  the  boat  came  close,  amid 
the  friendly  shouts  and  greetings  of  the 
crew,  all  of  them  "neiijhbors*  sons."  Mr. 
liraithvvaite,  the  English  observer,  sal  by 
admiring  while  these  brotherly  salutations 
were  gone  through.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
note  in  his  diary  that  the  young  aborig- 
ines called  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  but  he  did  make  a  remark  to  that 
effect  in  his  mind.  And  then  there  en- 
sued the  little  tumult  of  disembarking,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Oona,  holding  out  her 
hand,  frankly  greeted  Lord  Erradeen. 
"  We  heard  you  had  come  back,"  she  said, 
giving  him  a  look  of  full  and  confident 
composure  which  puzzled  Walter.  She 
meant  him,  and  not  him  only,  to  perceive 
the  frankness  of  a  reception  in  which 
there  was  not  a  shade  of  embarrassment, 
no  recollection  of  the  strange  moment 
they  had  spent  together,  or  of  the  encoun- 
ter that  had  taken  place  upon  the  isle. 
When  one  pair  of  eyes  look  into  another 
with  that  momentary  demonstration  it  is 
a  proof  of  some  meaning  more  than  meets 
the  eye.  And  Walter,  whose  own  eyes 
were  full  too  of  a  something,  subdued  and 
concealed  so  far  as  possible  —  a  depre- 
cating, wistful  look  in  which  there  was 
pardon  sought  (though  he  had  consciously 
done  her  no  wrong ;  but  in  doing  wrong 
at  all  had  he  not  offended  Oona  as  Dante 
offended  Beatrice,  although  she  might 
never  know  of  what  sins  he  had  been 
guilty?;  and  homage  offered  —  was  still 
more  perplexed  by  that  open  gaze  in  which 
there  was  nothing  of  the  soilness  of  the 
look  with  which  Oona  had  watched  him 
going  away,  and  which  had  so  often  re- 
curred to  his  mind  since.  What  did  it 
mean?  It  jjave  him  welcome,  but  a  wel- 
come that  felt  like  the  closing  of  a  door. 
He  was  far  too  much  occupied  with  in- 
vestigating this  problem  to  remark  the 
corresponding  look,  the  slight,  almost 
imperceptible  smile  that  passed  between 
Oona  and  Katie  as  they  met.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  cheerful  din,  the  merry 
voices  on  the  air,  the  boats  run  up  upon 
the  beach,  the  cheerful  movement  towards 
the  house,  such  fine  shades  of  feeling  and 
dramatic  purpose  can  make  themselves 
apparent  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret, 
but  to  no  other.     A  merrier  party  never 


ascended  the  slope,  and  that  is  sayings 
much.  Mrs.  Forrester  led  the  way  ia 
the  highest  satisfaction. 

**  Mysie,  ye  will  stand  on  no  ceremony 
about  following,"  she  said,  "  but  run  on 
before  and  see  that  the  tea  is  masked : 
but  not  too  much,  to  get  that  boiled  taste. 
It  is  perhaps  extravagant,  but  I  like  to 
have  just  what  you  may  call  the  first  flavor 
of  the  tea.  And  let  the  scones  be  just 
ready  to  bring  ben,  for  Miss  Williamsoa 
must  not  be  kept  too  late  on  the  water  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  To  tell  the  truth," 
she  said,  turning  with  her  smiles  to  the 
member  of  Parliament,  a  functionary  for 
whom  she  had  a  great  respect,  countin? 
him  more  important  than  a  young  lord, 
who  after  all  was  in  the  position  of  a 
•'  neiojhbor's  son,"  "  to  tell  the  truth  I 
have  just  to  be  inhospitable  at  this  season 
and  push  them  away  with  my  own  hands: 
for  it  is  always  fresh  upon  the  loch,  and  a 
score  of  young  creatures  with  colds,  all 
because  I  let  them  stay  half  an  hour  too 
late  would  be  a  dreadful  reflection.  This 
will  be  your  first  visit  to  the  loch  ?  Oh,  I 
am  sure  we  are  delighted  to  see  you,  both 
Oona  and  me.  We  are  always  pleased  to 
meet  with  strangers  that  have  an  appreci- 
ation. Some  people  would  think  it  was  a 
very  lonely  life  upon  the  isle ;  but  I  as- 
sure you  if  I  could  give  you  a  list  of  all 
the  people  that  come  herel  It  would  be 
rather  a  good  thing  to  keep  a  list,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  you  would  see  some 
names  that  would  be  a  pleasure  to  any 
one  to  see.  Yes,  I  think  I  must  just  set 
up  a  visiting-book,  as  if  we  were  living  in 
some  grand  place  in  London,  say  Grosve* 
nor  Square.  What  are  you  saying,  Katie, 
my  dear  ?  Oh  yes,  I  have  shaken  hands 
with  Lord  Erradeen.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see   him   back,  and  I  hope  he  will   stay 

I  longer  and  let  us  see  more  of  him  than 

i  last  year.  This  is  one  of  our  finest  views. 
I  always  stop  here  to  point  it  out  to  stran- 
gers," she  added,  pausing,  for  indeed  it 
was  her  favorite  spot  to  lake  breath. 

And   then  the  group  gathered  at   the 
turning,  and   looked  out   upon    Kinloch- 

j  houran,  lying  in  shadow,  in  the  dimness 
of  one  of  those  quick-flying  clouds  which 

'  give  so  much  charm  to  a  Highland  land- 
scape. The  old  grey  ruin  lying  upon  the 
dulled  surface,  steel  blue  and  cold,  of  the 

I  water,  which  round  the  isle  was  dancing 

I  in  sunshine,  gave  a  curious  effectiveness 
to  the  landscape. 

,  **lt  is  the  ghost-castle."  "It  is  the 
haunted  house,"  said  one  of  the  visitors, 
in  a   whisper,  who   would   have  spoken 

i  loud  enough  but  for  the  presence  oi  Wal- 
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ter,  who  stood  and  looked,  with  ^reat 
g:ravity,  upon  his  place  of  trial.  When 
Katie's  voice  became  audible  at  his  side, 
advisincr  him  in  very  distinct  tones  to  re- 
store the  old  place,  Waller  felt  himself 
shrmk  and  grow  red,  as  if  some  villany 
had  been  sujj^jested  to  him.  He  made  no 
reply.  He  had  thought  himself  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  description  in  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Kinloch-houran ;  but 
how  different  his  feelings  were  now !  '* 

The  reader  already  knows  what  were 
Mrs.  Forrester's  teas.  The  party  filled 
the  pleasant  drawing-room  in  which  a  fire 
was  burning  brightly,  notwithstanding  the 
sunshine  without,  and  the  scones  arrived 
in  bountiful  quantity,  one  supply  after 
another;  Mysie's  countenance  beaming 
as  "a  few  more"  were  demanded;  while 
her  mistress  did  nothing  but  fill  out  cups 
of  tea  and  press  her  young  guests  to  eat. 

"Another  cup  will  not  hurt  you,"  she 
said.  "That  is  just  nonsense  about 
nerves.  If  it  was  green  tea,  indeed,  and 
you  were  indulging  in  it  at  night  to  keep 
you  off  your  sieep  —  but  in  a  fine  after- 
noon like  this,  and  after  your  row.  Now 
just  try  one  of  these  scones;  you  have 
not  tasted  this  kind.  It  is  hot  from  the 
girdle,  and  we  all  think  my  cook  has  a 
j^ift.  Mysie,  tell  Margaret  that  we  will 
have  a  few  more.  And  Oona,  it  is  the 
cream  scones  that  Katie  likes:  but  you 
must  tell  Lord  Erradeen  to  try  this  kmd, 
just  to  please  me." 

Thus  the  kind  lady  ran  on.  It  gave 
her  the  profoundest  pleasure  to  see  her 
house  filled,  and  lo  serve  her  young  guests 
with  liiese  simple  delicacies.     "Dear  me. 


it  is  just  nothing.  I  wish  it  was  better 
worth  taking,"  she  answered  to  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's  compliments,  who  made  the,usual 
pretty  speeches  of  the  English  tourist  as 
to  Scotch  hospitality.  Mrs.  Forrester  felt 
as  if  these  compliments  were  a  half-re- 
proach to  her  for  so  simple  an  entertain- 
ment. "You  see,"  she  said,  "it  is  all  we 
can  do;  for,  besides  that  there  is  no  gen- 
tleman in  the  house,  which  is  against 
dinner-giving,  we  are  not  well  situated  in 
the  isle  for  evening  visits.  The  nights 
are  cold  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  strike  our  bit  little 
landing  in  the  dark;  so  we  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  poor  offering  to  our 
friends.  And  I  am  sure  you  are  very 
kind  to  take  it  so  politely.  If  my  boys 
were  at  home,  I  would  have  it  more  in 
my  power  to  show  attention  ;  but  if  you 
are  going  further  north,  1  hope  you  will 
make  your  way  to   Eaglescairn   and   see 


you  the  country  about  him,"  Mrs.  For- 
rester said.  The  English  M.  P.  could 
not  but  think  that  it  was  his  reputation 
which  had  travelled  before  him,  and  gained 
him  so  delightful  a  reception. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  were 
fully  entertained  by  Oona,  who  was  more 
than  usually  lively  and  bright.     She  said 
very  little  to  Lord  Erradeen,  who  was  by 
far  the  most  silent  of  the  assembly,  but 
exerted  herself  for  her  other  guests,  with 
a  little  flush   upon   her   which  was  very 
becoming,  and  an  excitement  completely 
concealed  and  kept  under,  which  yet  acted 
upon  her  like  a  sort  of  ethereal  stimulant 
quickening  all   her   powers.     They  were 
so  gay  that  Mrs.  Forrester's  anxiety  about 
their  return,  which  indeed  she  forgot  as 
soon   as   they  were  under  her  roof,  Was 
baffled,  and  it  was  not  till  the  glow  of  the 
sunset  was  beginning  to  die  out  in   the 
west  that   the   visitors   began   to   move. 
Then  there  was  a  hurrying  and  trooping 
out,  one  group  following  another,  to  get 
to  the  boats.     The  landscape  had  changed 
since  they  came,  and  now  the  upper  end 
of  the  loch  was  all  cold  and  chill  in  the 
greyness  of  early  twilight,  though  the  sky 
behind  in  the  southward  was  still  glowing 
with   color.     Benlui   lay  in   a  soft   mist, 
having  put  off  his  purple  and  gold,  and 
drawn  about  Kim  the  ethereal  violet  tones 
of  his  evening  mantle;  but  on  the  slopes 
beneath,  as  they  fell  towards  the  margin 
of  the  water,  all  color  had  died  out.    Lord 
Erradeen  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
house,  and   he  was  at  first  but  vaguely 
aware  of  the  little  movement  and  sudden 
pause  of  the  party  upon  the  first  turn  of 
the  winding  path.     He  did  not  even  un- 
derstand for  a  moment  the  eager  whisper 
which  came  almost  more  distinctly  than  a 
shout  through  the  clear,  still  evening  air. 
It  was  the  voice  of  young  Tom  of  Eller- 
more. 

"Look  there!  the  light  — the  light! 
Who  says  they  do  not  believe  in  it.**"  the 
young  fellow  said ;  and  then  there  was  a 
flutter  of  exclamations  and  subdued  cries 
of  wonder  and  interest,  not  without  dis- 
sentient voices. 

"  I  see  some  sort  of  a  glimmer,"  said 
one. 

"  It  is  as  clear  as  day,"  cried  another. 

"  It  must  be  reflection,"  a  third  said. 

Walter  raised  his  eyes  ;  he  had  no  sort 
of  doubt  to  what  they  referred.  His  old 
house  lay  dark  upon  the  edge  of  the  dark, 
gleaming  loch,  silent,  deserted,  not  a  sign 
of  life  about  the  ruined  walls;  but  upon 
the   tower  shone    the    phantasm   of  the 


my  son,  who  will  be  delighted   to  show  \  light,  now  waning,  now  rising,  as  if  some 
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unfelt  wind  blew  about  the  soft  light  of  an 
unseen  lamp.  It  brought  him  to  himself 
in  a  moment,  and  woke  him  up  from  the 
maze  of  vague  thoughts  which  had  ab- 
stracted him  even  in  the  midst  of  the  gay 
movement  and  bustle.  He  listened  with 
strange  spectatorship,  half  stern,  half 
amused,  to  all  the  murmurs  of  the  little 
crowd. 

"  H  you  call  that  light ! "  said  the  voice 
of  Katie;  "it  is  some  phosphorescence 
that  nobody  has  examined  into,  I  suppose. 
Who  knows  what  decayed  things  are 
there?  That  sort  of  glimmer  always 
comes  out  of  decay.  Oh,  yes,  I  once  went 
to  chemistry  lectures,  and  I  know.  Be- 
sides, it  stands  to  reason.  What  could 
it  be  else?" 

**  You  know  very  well,  Katie,  what  they 
say  —  that  it  is  the  summons  of  the  war- 
lock lord." 

**  I  would  like  to  answer  the  summons," 
cried  Katie  with  a  laugh.  "  I  would  send 
for  the  health  inspector,  from  Glasgow, 
and  clear  it  all  out,  every  old  crevice,  and 
all  the  perilous  stuff.  That  would  be  the 
thing  to  do.  As  for  the  warlock  lord, 
papa  shall  invite  him  to  dinner  if  you  will 
find  out  where  he  is  to  be  met  with,  Tom." 

**  Like  the  commandant  in  *  Don  Gio- 
vanni,' "  somebody  said ;  and  there  was 
an  echoing  laugh,  but  of  a  feeble  kind. 

Walter  heard  this  conversation  with  a 
sort  of  forlorn  amusement.  He  was  not 
excited ;  his  blood  was  rather  congealed 
than  quickened  in  his  veins.  But  he  lin- 
gered behind,  taking  no  notice  of  his  late 
companions  as  they  streamed  away  to  the 
boats.  He  seemed  in  a  moment  to  have 
been  parted  miles  —  nay,  worlds  away 
from  them.  When  he  thought  of  the  in- 
terview that  was  before  him,  and  of  the 
light-hearted  strangers  making  comments 
upon  the  legend  of  the  place  with  laugh 
and  jest,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  and 
they  could  scarcely  belong  to  the  same 
race.  He  lingered,  with  no  heart  for  the 
farewells  and  explanations  that  would  be 
necessary  if  he  left  them  formally :  and 
turning  round  gazed  steadfastly  towards 
Kinloch-houran  from  behind  the  shade  of 
the  shrubbery.  Here  Oona  found  him,  as 
she  rushed  back  to  warn  him  that  the  boats 
were  pushing  off.  She  began  breath- 
lessly, — 

"  Lord  Erradeen,  you  are  called  "  — 
then  stopped,  looked  at  him,  and  said  no 
more. 

He  did  not  answer  her  for  a  moment, 
but  stood  still,  and  listened  to  the  sounds 
below,  the  impatient  call,  the  plash  of  the 
oars  in  the  water,  the  grating  of  the  keel 


of  the  last  boat  as  it  was  pushed  off.   Then 
he  looked  at  Oona  with  a  smile. 

*•  1  am  called  "—he  said,  "  but  not  that 
way.     Now  I  must  go  home." 

Her  heart  beat  so  that  she  could  scarce- 
ly  speak.  Was  this  spell  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  again,  against  her  will,  without 
any  wish  of  his,  like  some  enchantment? 
She  fought  against  it  with  all  her  might. 

**  If  that  is  so,"  she  said,  **  Hamish  will 
put  you  across,  when  you  please." 

He  took  no  notice  of  these  indifferent 
words. 

"This  time,"  he  said,  "it  is  altogether 
different.  I  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  I  am  not  afraid.  But  it  must 
come  to  an  end." 

What  was  it  to  her  if  it  came  to  an  end 
or  not  ?  She  tried  to  check  the  quick- 
rising  sympathy,  to  offer  no  response. 

*•  They  will  be  late  on  the  water,  but  I 
hope  they  will  get  home  before  dark,"  she 
replied. 

Then  he  looked  at  her  wistfully,  with  a 
look  that  melted  her  very  heart. 

"  Don*t  you  know  that  it  will  never 
come  to  an  end  unless  you  stand  by  me  ?** 
he  cried. 


From  Teropls  Bar. 
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Ira  man  were  asked  what  epoch  of  the 
past  he  would  most  gladly  summon  back 
so  as  to  live  in  it,  he  would  choose  well 
in  reviving  the  reign  of   Napoleon,  and 
making   himself  an  ofHcer  in   the  impe- 
rial arm}'.     To  us  who  read  of  those  teo 
sparkling  years  1804-14,  when  the  great 
emperor  carried  the  spoils  of  Europe  to 
Paris,  and  distributed  crowns  and  coro* 
nets,  bdtonsj  estates,  and  even  high-born 
brides   among   his  victorious  soldiers,  it 
seems  as   if  the  excitement  of    being  a 
French  oflicer  must  have  been  so  intense 
as  to  keep  the  nerves  in  constant  thrill. 
A  single  act  of  bravery  in  the  field  mtj;ht 
bring  a  man  under  the  conqueror's  notice, 
and  to  win  honors  from  his  hand  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  getting  them  from 
the  republic,  which  he  had  improved  away. 
The  grotesque  governments  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  never  made  a  general 
without  bringing  him  to  book  afterwards 
to  test  whether  he  came  up  to  the   full 
standard  of  republican  foolishness,  and 
if  he  did  not  he  was  sure  to  feel  that  hi» 
head  sat  loosely  on  his  shoulders.     Even 
under  the  Directorate  generals  who  re* 
turned  in  triumph  from  war  had   thelf 
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pleasure  marred  by  being:  solicited  to  join 
in  political  intrigues,  and  it  made  matters 
worse  that  such  intrigues  were  often  nec- 
essary to  secure  to  them  not  only  their 
honors,  but  their  pay.  At  a  time  when  it 
required  fifteen  thousand  francs  of  re- 
publican paper  money  to  make  a  louis 
d^or^  all  grades  and  dignities  which  the 
republic  conferred  might  be  compared  to 
assignats :  they  bore  no  sort  of  specific 
relation  to  those  bestowed  under  the  old 
monarchy.  Napoleon,  however,  suddenly 
raised  all  these  depreciated  honors  to  a 
premium,  and  it  was  the  most  signal  glory 
of  his  reign  to  have  done  so.  He  was 
greater  as  a  pacificator  than  as  a  con- 
queror. To  have  reopened  the  churches, 
to  have  replaced  justice  on  her  seat,  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  talkers 
and  writers  —  the  men  who  are  least  fitted 
for  business,  but  who  under  republics  get 
a  monopoly  of  it  to  the  general  detriment 
— was  a  mighty  achievement.  It  set  all 
things  in  order,  and  made  France  once 
more  habitable  and  pleasant  to  dwell  in. 
But  again  wlien  Napoleon  created  a  new 
aristocracy,  he  performed  a  brilliant  stroke 
of  policy.  Those  who  have  ridiculed  him 
for  it  as  if  he  had  indulged  in  a  mere 
piece  of  vanity,  have  not  considered  what 
were  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Un- 
til he  had  converted  his  foremost  soldiers 
into  princes,  dukes,  and  counts,  they  could 
all  feel  that  he  had  not  done  so  much  for 
ihem  as  a  Bourbon  king  would  have  done ; 
and  some  of  them  did  feel  it.  Many  were 
sprung  from  the  poorest  class,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  village  seij^nfur  to  whom 
I  hey  had  bowed  as  boys,  loomed  very 
large  in  their  memories.  The  character 
of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  altered  within  a 
few  years,  because  a  number  of  ranters 
have  declaimed  about  equality  even  to  the 
length  of  proposing  that  all  steeples  and 
towers  should  be  razed  so  that  buildings 
might  be  of  one  symbolical  height;  and 
the  persecution  of  tiie  nobility  during  the 
Revolution  had  really  added  to  the  value 
of  titles.  Whether  Napoleon  wished  to 
lessen  the  worth  of  the  old  distinctions, 
or  merely  to  gratify  his  followers  by  plac- 
ing them  on  a  level  with  their  former 
masters  the  nobles,  his  creation  of  a  new 
aristocracy  was  a  wise  act,  and  it  ^vas  im- 
mediately ratified  Dy  popular  approval. 
Somebody  jested  with  Ney  about  tiie  new 
nobility  having  no  ancestors:  ^^IVe  ARE 
ancestors,"  answered  the  marshal,  and 
this  view  was  so  generally  accepted  that 
even  when  the  Bourbons  were  restored 
the  imperial  titles  obtained  full  recogni- 
tion.    In  1815  Louis  XVI II.  actually  cre- 


ated the  young  prince  of  Neufchatel  and 
Wagram  —  Berthier's  son,  who  was  but 
five  years  old  —  an  hereditary  peer  of 
France. 

Napoleon's  marshals  were  twenty-six  in 
number,  of  whom  seven  only  were  born 
in  a  rank  which  would  have  entitled  them 
to  become  general  officers  under  the  old 
monarchy.  These  were  Kellermann,  Ber- 
thier,  Davoust,  Macdonald,  Marmont, 
Grouchy,  and  Poniatowski,  a  Pole.  Of 
the  others,  Murat  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, Lef^bvre  of  a  miller,  Augereau  of 
a  mason,  Bernadotte  of  a  weaver,  and 
Ney  of  a  cooper.  Mass^na's  father,  like 
Murat's,  kept  a  village  wine-shop  ;  Lannes 
was  the  son  of  an  ostler,  and  was  himself 
apprenticed  to  a  dyer;  Victor,  whose  real 
name  was  Perrin,  was  the  son  of  an  in- 
valided private  soldier,  who  after  leaving 
the  service  became  a  market-crier ;  while 
Soull's  mother  kept  a  mercer's  shop,  and 
Gudinot's  a  small  cafd  with  a  circulating 
library.  The  marshals  sprung  from  the 
bourgeoisie  or  middle  class  were  Serru- 
rier,  whose  father  was  an  officer,  but 
never  rose  above  the  rank  of  captain ; 
Bessi^res,  whose  father,  though  a  poor 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  was  the  son  of  a 
doctor ;  Suchet,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
silk-merchant;  Moncey,  the  son  of  a  bar- 
rister; Gouvion,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Saint-Cyr,  and  whose  father  practised 
as  an  attorney ;  and  Brune,  who  started 
in  life  as  a  journalist.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  through  the  lives  of  the  different 
men  the  effect  which  their  earliest  asso- 
ciations had  upon  them.  Some  grew 
ashamed  of  their  parentage ;  whilst  others 
bragged  overmuch  of  being  self-made 
men.  Only  one  or  two  bore  their  honors 
with  perfect  modesty  and  tact. 

The  noblest  character  among  Napo- 
leon's marshals  was  beyond  doubt  Adrian 
Moncey,  Due  de  Condgliano.  He  was 
born  at  Besangon  in  1754,  and  enlisted  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  simply  that  he  might 
not  be  a  charge  to  his  parents.  From  his 
father,  the  barrister,  he  had  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  education,  while  nature  had 
given  him  a  talent  for  drawing.  He  looked 
so  small  and  young  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  colonel  of  the  Franche  Comt^ 
regiment  for  enrolment,  that  the  latter, 
who  was  quite  a  young  man  —  the  Count 
de  Survilliers  —  asked  him,  laughing, 
whether  he  had  been  tipsy  from  "drinking 
too  much  milk"  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  recruiting  sergeant.  The 
sergeant,  by  way  of  proving  that  young 
Moncey  haa  been  quite  sober  when  he  had 
put  OQ  the  white  cockade  (which  was  like 
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taking  the  kin^j's  shilling  in  England), 
produced  a  cleverly  executed  caricature  of 
himself  which  the  boy  had  drawn;  upon 
which  M.  de  Survilliers  predicted  that  so 
accomplished  a  recruit  would  quickly  win 
an  epaulette.  This  promise  came  to 
nothing;,  for  in  1789,  after  twenty  years* 
service,  Moncey  was  only  a  lieutenant. 
It  was  a  noble  trait  in  him  that  in  after- 
years  he  never  spoke  resentfully  of  his 
slow  promotion.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
had  been  thoroughly  well  trained,  and  he 
alluded  kindly  to  all  his  former  officers. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  of  Napoleon 
being  addressed  by  an  officer  who  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  six  years  a  lieu- 
tenant. "  I  served  seven  years  in  that 
grade  I"  was  the  answer,  "and  it  has  not 
prevented  me  from  making  my  way.'* 
This  was  not  the  spirit  in  which  Moncey 
would  have  replied.  His  sense  of  what 
he  had  suffered  himself,  rather  urged  him 
to  watch  that  no  deserving  officer  under 
his  orders  should  be  kept  from  promotion 
in  his  regular  turn.  He  was  so  gentle 
and  just  that  he  got  surnamed  the  second 
Catinat.  Louis  XIV.  said  of  Catinat,  that 
he  was  the  only  Frenchman  who  never 
asked  anything  of  government,  and  Mon- 
cey, like  him,  was  no  courtier  in  the  Due 
d*Antin's  famous  definition  of  that  crea- 
ture :  **  One  who  speaks  well  of  all  men 
that  arc  up,  gives  the  go-by  to  those  that 
are  down,  and  begs  for  every  place  that 
falls  vacant."  After  Napoleon's  over- 
throw, Moncey's  conduct  was  most  chiv- 
alrous ;  he  privately  blamed  Ney's  be- 
trayal of  the  liourbons,  for  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  approve  of  double-dealing, 
but  he  refused  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his 
former  comrade.  Marshal  Victor  was 
sent  to  shake  his  resolution,  but  Moncey 
repeated  two  or  three  times:  "I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  acted  as  Ney  did,  but 
]  believe  he  acted  according  to  his  con- 
science and  did  well;  ordinary  rules  do 
not  apply  to  this  case." 

The  IJourbons  were  so  exasperated  that 
they  deprived  .Moncey  of  his  rank  and 
honors,  and  locked  him  up  in  the  State 
prison  of  Ham,  nevertheless  in  1823,  when 
the  expedition  to  .Spain  took  place  under 
the  Due  d*Angouleme's  orders,  Moncey 
was  offered  the  command  of  the  4th  Corps, 
and  accepted  it  without  rancor.  He  had 
first  won  his  renown  in  the  war  of  1796 
against  Spain,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  subsequent  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, so  that  his  experience  of  Spanish 
warfare  was  considered,  and  proved  in  the 
event,  to  be  valuable.  **  I  am  sorry  there 
should  ever    have   been    any   misunder- 


standing between  us,  sir,"  said  the  Dae 
d'Angoul^me  to  him,  after  Moncey  had 
forced  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  to  sur- 
render. 

**  There  is  likely  to  be  none  so  long  as 
you  only  employ  me  on  soldier's  work," 
was  the  marshal's  mild  answer.  He 
eventually  became  governor  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  and  it  fell  to  him  in  1840  to  receive 
Napoleon's  body  when  it  was  brought 
from  St.  Helena.  It  was  remarked  at  the 
time  that  if  Napoleon  himself  could  have 
designated  the  man  who  was  to  discharge 
this  pious  duty,  he  would  have  chosen 
none  other  than  Moncey,  or  Oudinot,  who 
by  a  happy  coincidence  became  governor 
of  the  Invalides  in  1842  after  Moncey's 
death. 

Nicolas  Oudinot,  Due  de  Reggio,  was 
surnamed  the  Modern  Hayard.  He  was 
born  in  1767.  and  like  Moncey  enlisted  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  He  was  wounded 
thirty-two  times  in  action,  but  was  so  little 
of  a  braggart  that  in  going  among  the  old 
pensioners  of  the  Invalides  he  was  never 
heard  to  allude  to  his  own  scars.  At 
Friedland  a  bullet  went  through  both  his 
cheeks,  breaking  two  molars.  •*C?j  den* 
tistcs  russes  ne  savent  pas  arracher^^  was 
his  only  remark  as  his  wound  was  bein^ 
dressea.  It  was  to  him  that  an  old  sol* 
dier,  applying  for  a  decoration,  addressed 
a  lettjer  beginning  thus:  "Marshal!  un- 
der the  Empire  I  received  two  wounds 
which  are  the  ornaments  of  my  life,  one 
in  the  left  leg,  the  other  in  the  campaign 
of  Jdna."  This  note  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  of  Arms,  which  Oudinot 
formed  at  his  Chateau  of  Jean  d'Heurs, 
near  Bar-le-Duc,  a  museum  which  has 
since  been  purchased  by  the  city  of  St. 
Etienne.  It  is  full  of  curiosities  collected 
from  battle-fields,  sometimes  at  great  cost, 
for  Oudinot  never  grudged  money  in  buy* 
ing  mementoes  of  his  profession.  He  was 
the  most  disinterested  of  men.  After 
Friedland  he  received  with  the  title  of 
count  a  grant  of  ;£40,ooo,  and  he  began  to 
distribute  money  at  such  a  rate  amoDg 
his  poor  relations,  that  the  emperor  re- 
monstrated with  him.  **  You  keep  the 
i  lead  for  yourself,  and  you  give  the  gold 
'  away,"  said  his  Majesty,  in  allusion  to 
two  bullets  which  remained  in  the  mar- 
shaPs  body.  Oudinot  was  a  great  sayer 
of  drolleries  of  the  Rabelaisian  sort. 
Being  temporary  governor  of  Madrid 
during  the  war  of  1823,  he  was  appealed 
to  by  an  irascible  Spanish  don,  who  had 
been  kicked  by  a  French  officer,  and 
wanted  reparation  for  his  **  injured  hon* 
or."    **0u  diable  placez-vous  votre  bofr 
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Beur?  "  asked  the  marshal.  It  was  Oudi- 
not's  son  who  commanded  the  expedition 
that  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1849,  ^^  restore 
Pius  IX.  to  his  throne.  He  was  a  plain, 
soldierly  man,  much  like  his  father,  and 
once  scolded  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
piteously  for  being  too  charming.  De 
Lesseps  was  trying  to  arrange  a  concilia- 
tion between  the  Roman  triumvirate 
headed  by  Mazzini  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  thereby  he  delayed  the  gen- 
eral's military  action.  At  last  Oudinot 
wrote  impatiently:  "I  know,  sir,  how 
seductive  you  are:  you  enthralled  Gen- 
eral Vaillant,  and  you  might  talk  me  round 
if  we  met ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  hear  you  ; 
and  General  Vaillant,  now  that  he  is  no 
longer  under  the  spell  of  your  tongue, 
thinks  as  I  do.  We  both  protest  against 
your  baulking  us  any  longer.'' 

Macdonald  comes  next  amonsf  the 
marshals  for  nobility  of  character.  He 
was  of  Irish  extraction;  and,  born  at 
Sancerre  in  1765,  served  under  Louis 
XVI.  in  Dillon's  Irish  Regiment.  The 
privates  in  that  corps,  like  those  in  the 
old  Scotch  Guard,  ranked  as  cadets,  the 
particles  Mac  and  O*  being  held  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  de.  "We'll  take  it 
for  granted  you  are  all  sons  of  Irish 
kings,*'  said  Marshal  de  Broglie  impa- 
tiently, and  wishing  to  cut  short  the  argu- 
ments of  a  deputation  of  them  who 
claimed  that  the  cadets  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire  could  cross  swords  with  them 
without  derogating.  The  Irish  were  not 
much  more  popular  with  the  French  than 
the  Swiss  Guards,  and  had  to  exercise 
themselves  in  repartee  in  order  to  parry 
the  sarcasms  that  were  continually  prod- 
ded at  them.  Their  skill  in  this  kind  of 
fence  fjave  rise  to  the  joke  that  in  the 
Irish  Corps  there  was  tongue  drill  twice 
a  day  ;  and  Macdonald's  earliest  duel  was 
with  a  Wag,  who,  in  allusion  to  an  affair 
of  honor  in  which  two  Irishmen  were 
the  principals,  said  **he  supposed  the 
weapons  chosen  were  speaking-trumpets.'* 
It  may  be  doubled  whether  any  of  the 
Irish  boys  ever  managed  to  say  a  smarter 
thins  than  a  certain  Swiss  Guardsman  at 
whom  a  Parisian  jeered,  saying:  "You 
Swiss  fight  only  for  money,  but  we  French- 
men for  honor."  ^^  ParbUtt  /^^  answered 
the  Swiss,  **  each  fights  for  what  he  has 
not  got."  Macdonald,  however,  did  make 
a  very  neat  hit,  when  hearing  a  crabbed 
general  ask,  **  What  has  been  the  use  of 
these  Irish?"  he  replied  with  a  bow, 
**To  be  killed  instead  of  Frenchmen." 
This  was  at  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
a  few  months  before  Macdonald  won  his 


colonelcy  at  Jemmapes.  The  Irish  Corps 
had  just  then  got  into  a  bad  scrape  by 
mutinying  and  killing  Count  Theodobald 
Dillon,  brother  of  their  colonel,  and 
grandson  of  General  Arthur  Dillon,  who 
had  founded  the  corps.  T.  Dillon  was 
brigadier-general  {tnarichal  de  cafnp)  and 
the  cause  of  his  massacre  was  simply 
that  in  obedience  to  sealed  instructions  he 
had  avoided  an  engagement  with  the 
Austrians  in  Flanders.  A  dozen  of  his 
murderers  were  guillotined  or  shot  by 
order  of  the  Convention,  and  this  affair 
started  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Irishmen  were  not  guilty  of  incivisme  in 
continuing  to  call  themselves  Macs  and 
0^5  after  the  de  had  been  proscribed  from 
the  nomenclature  of  Frenchmen?  Noth- 
ing came  of  the  dispute  except  the  pleasan- 
try of  addressing  some  of  the  Irish  as  le 
ci-devant  Mac,  le  ci-devant  O*.  Of  course 
very  few  of  these  descendants  of  Irish- 
men could  speak  English ;  and  this  was 
the  case  with  Macdonald,  who  only  com- 
manced  studying  that  language  seriously 
in  1802-3,  when  he  had  an  idea  that  he 
might  become  first  consul  of  the  Irish 
republic.  Bonaparte  was  beginning  then 
to  form  his  huge  camp  at  Boulogne,  and 
Macdonald's  promotion  seemed  to  depend 
on  nothing  more  diflficult  than  the  con- 
quest of  Great  Britain.  In  1804,  how- 
ever, all  his  prospects  were  suddenly 
marred  through  his  generous  espousal  of 
Moreau's  cause.  Moreau  had  been  ban- 
ished on  an  ill-proven  charge  of  conspir- 
acy :  and  Macdonald  thought,  like  most 
honest  men,  that  he  had  been  very  badly 
treated. 

But  by  saying  aloud  what  most  honest 
men  were  afraid  even  to  whisper,  Mac* 
donald  incurred  the  Corsican's  vindictive 
hatred,  and  during  five  years  he  was  kept 
in  disgrace,  being  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  debarred  from  active  service. 
He  thus  missed  the  campaigns  of  Auster- 
litz  and  Jena,  and  this  was  a  bitter  cha- 
grin to  him.  He  retired  to  a  small 
country-house  near  Brunoy,  and  one  of 
his  favorite  occupations  was  gardening. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  projects 
for  manufacturing  sugar  out  of  beet-root, 
which  were  to  render  France  independent 
of  West  Indian  sugar  —  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  after  the  destruction  of 
France's  naval  power  at  Trafalgar;  and 
he  had  an  intelligent  gardener  who  helped 
him  in  his  not  very  successful  efforts  to 
raise  fine  beet-roots.  This  man  turned 
out  to  be  a  police-spy.  Napoleon  in  his 
jealousy  of  Moreau  and  hatred  of  all  who 
ifympathized  with  the  latter,  had  thought 
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it  good  to  have  Macdonald  watched,  ani  There  were  other  marshals  besides 
he  appears  to  have  suspected  at  one  time  Macdonald  who  had  reasons  to  complaia 
tliat  the  hero  of  Otricoli  contemplated  of  Napoleon  ;  Victor's  hatred  of  him  was 
taking  service  in  the  English  army.  That  very  lively,  and  arose  out  of  a  practical 
overtures  were  made  to  Macdonald  from  |  joke.  Victor  was  the  vainest  of  men  ;  he 
Pitt  is  very  probable,*  but  the  truth  of  had  entered  Louis  XVL's  service  at  fif- 
the  matter  can  never  be  known,  because  •  teen  as  a  drummer,  but  when  he  became 
there  is  no  government  that  conducts  ne-  an  officer  under  the  republic  he  was  weak 
gotiations  of  this  sort  with  such  perfect  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  his  humble  ori- 
prurience  and  secrecy  as  the  British  —  gin  and  assumed  his  Christian  name  of 
besides  which,  we  have  had  no  revolution  Victor  as  a  surname  instead  of  his  patro- 
here  to  set  all  our  public  men  by  the  ears  nymic  of  Perrin.  He  might  have  pleaded, 
flinging  State  archives  at  one  another  in  ;  to  be  sure,  that  Victor  was  a  name  of 
party  recrimination.  Macdonald  would  i  happy  augury  to  a  soldier,  but  he  does 
have  been  mi)re  justified  in  feturning  to  '  not  appear  to  have  behaved  well  towards 
serve  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  than  Mo- ;  his  Perrin  connections.  He  was  a  lilllc 
reau  was  in  taking  service  under  Russia;    man  with  a  waist  like  a  pumpkin,  and  a 


but  it  was  contrary  to  his  nature  ever  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing.  He  knew  that 
his  gardener   was   a   spy,   but   kept  this 


round,  rosy,  jolly  face,  which  had  caused 
him  to  be  nicknamed  Beau  Soleil,  A 
temperate   fondness   for  red  wine  added 


knowledge  to  himself,  and  it  was  not  till ;  occasionally  to  the  lustre  of  his  complex* 
years    afterwards,   when    he    was    grand  I  ion.     He  was  not  a  general   of  the  first 


chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  under 
the  Bourbons,  that  the  man*s  name  com- 
ing before  him  to  be  gazetted  as  member 
of  the  order  '*  for  an  act  of  civic  courage," 
he  sent  for  him  and  put  some  questions 
to  him.  The  man  stammered  some  apol- 
ogies for  his  former  profession.  "Nay,'* 
said  Macdonald  kindly,  "you  did  me  good 
service  if  you  sent  in  truthful  reports; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  now  before  I  countersign  your  ap- 
pointment as  a  knight ;  after  all,  my  friend, 
your  bu^iness  is  not  a  chivalrous  one." 
In    the   upshot   the   ex-spy  received   a 


order,  but  brave  and  faithful  in  carrying 
out  his  master's  plans ;  he  had  an  honor- 
able share  in  the  victory  of  Friedland, 
and  after  this  battle  was  promoted  to  the 
marshalate  and  to  a  dukedom.  Now  Vic- 
tor would  have  liked  to  be  made  Duke  of 
Marengo ;  *  but  Napoleon's  sister  Pauline 
suggested  that  his  services  in  the  two 
Italian  wars  could  be  commemorated  as 
well  by  the  title  of  Belluno  —  pronounced 
in  French,  Bellune.  It  was  not  until 
after  Napoleon  had  innocently  acceded  to 
this  suggestion  that  he  learnt  his  face- 
tious sister  had  in  choosing  the  title  of 


lump  of   money  instead  of  the  cross   of    Bellune  (Belle  Lune)  played  upon  the  so- 


honor  —  an  arrangement  which  probably 
suited  him  quite  as  well.     Doubtless  his 


briquet  of  Beau  Soleil.     He  was  at  first 
highly  displeased  at  this,  but  Victor  him* 


reports   about   his  old  master   had  been    self  took  the  joke  so  very  badly  that  the 


truthful  enough,  for  Macdonald  was  given 
a  command  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  in 
1S09,  and  for  his  share  of  this  victory  got 
his  bdfon  and  the   dukedom  of  Tarento. 


emperor  ended  by  joining  in  the  laughter, 
and  said  that  if  the  marshal  did  not  like 
the  title  that  had  been  given  him,  he 
should  have  no  other.     Wounds  in  van- 


Napoleon,  however,  never  forgave  him  ity  seldom  heal,  and  Victor,  as  soon  as 
from  his  heart,  and  could  not  forbear  tri-  he  could  safely  exhibit  his  resentment, 
umphing  over  him  with  an  ill  natured  allu-   showed  himself  one   of   Napoleon's   bit- 


sion  to  rami  Moreau^  after  the  latter  had 
been  killed  in  Alexander  l.*s  service. 
Macdonald  on  his  side  felt  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  Napoleon  after  the  abdi- 
cation at  Fontainebleau,  and  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  joined  the  emperor  dur- 
ing the   hundred  days,  although  he  had 


terest  enemies.  During  the  hundred 
days  he  accompanied  Louis  XVI IL  to 
Ghent,  and  he  figured  in  full  uniform  at 
the  Te  Deum  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
of  Saint  Bavon  in  honor  of  Waterloo, 

*  N;i]>olenn  rcKarJcd  Marengo  and  Austerliu  at  two 


-x  lN«rc/^nol    ;nt*>rv;«>tv\vitK  th#»   Hinnernr   at     victiries  specially  hi*  own,  and  he  uoiild  neverconfcr 

a  peri,onal  mterview  witn  ine  emperor  at    ^j^^  ti,^.^,,^  ,hem  upon  anvof  h^  !M>idirrs  but  he  {cave 

Lyons.  the  n^me  De  Marengo  to  an  tifficer  named  Capponi, 

wlin  h.id  fou;:ht  heroically  in  that  battle.     AddrcMing 
the  (iiriicr,  who  lay  wounded  on  the  field,  Honaparte 
'     '  hi.tn.ime;  and  havint;  heard  it,  exclaimed  3 

capon)  is  no  name  for  a  bird  of  your  tort* 
deprived  u>  <if  men  like  (iener.'il  Macdnnjld,  maiiv  of  y«>u  shall  he  called  Marengo.'*  Thi«  officer  «-ai  in- 
whu'U  nijht  Tftiirn  and  [ilace  their  ta.cnts  at  thekinn*»  validrd  when  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  colonel; 
ficrvice,  if  the  bti^ma  were  removed  from  their  ruii-  but  he  has  living  dcMrendants  who  bear  the  name  thai 
gion." 


*  Mr.  Fox,  ^pcakin?  on   the  disabilitieit  of   Roman     nskcd  hini  hi.tname;  and  havint;  heard  it,  exclaimed 3 
Cailmlics  ni.Kle  use  <>f  thi*  expressron  :   "They  have     "C.'appfmi  (capon 


I  was  given  him  un  the  batUe*field. 
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Marshal  Jourdan*s  dislike  of  Napoleon 
was  an  old  feeling  which  dated  from  the 
days  of  the  republic.  Jourdan  was  born 
in  1762,  and  went  out  to  America  when 
quite  a  boy  to  serve  under  Lafayette.  He 
came  back  full  of  republican  notions,  and 
was  elected  in  1791  to  the  colonelship  of 
a  battalion  of  volunteers.  He  was  an 
honest,  prosy,  pushing  man,  with  a  large 
nose,  which  he  stroked  in  conversation 
till  it  glowed,  for  he  was  a  long-winded 
talker.  His  soldiers  bore  him  more  re- 
spect than  affection,  for  though  he  was 
lenient  in  his  punishments,  he  would 
scold  delinquents  in  long,  pompous  peri- 
ods till  there  was  no  spirit  left  in  them. 
He  was  one  of  those  Frenchmen  who 
always  prefaced  their  remarks  by  saying: 
"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did,  or  am  going 
to  do?"  Walter  Scott  meeting  such  a 
one,  used  to  relate  how  he  had  got  from 
him  a  valuable  recipe  for  weakening  coffee 
that  was  too  strong :  **  Voulez-vous  que 
je  7'ous  dise  ce  que  je  fats  quand  mon 
caf^  est  trop  fort  /  .  .  .  Eh  bien  !  fy 
mets  unpeu  d'^eau,^^  Official  people  hated 
Jourdan  because  he  had  always  reforms  to 
propose  —  excellent,  well-considered  re- 
forms, of  which  he  carried  all  the  details 
carefully  drafted  on  rolls  of  paper  which 
bulged  out  of  the  tails  of  his  coat.  His 
fingers  were  generally  smeared  with  ink, 
which  made  Murat  say  that  he  fought  all 
his  battles  on  paper,  which  was  true  in  a 
manner,  for  he  was  a  first-rate  military 
administrator,  and  never  went  into  action 
without  having  thought  of  all  the  minutiae 
of  war.  There  is  a  story  of  his  going  the 
round  of  the  cantini6res*  carts  before  the 
battle  of  Fleurus,  and  vexing  the  souls  of 
those  ladies  by  his  inquisition  into  their 
barrels  and  bottles.  One  of  them  thought 
to  mollify  him  by  uncorking  a  bottle  of 
Chambertin  in  his  honor ;  but  he  waved 
the  insidious  beverage  away,  and  improved 
the  occasion  by  delivering  an  interminable 
harangue  against  luxury,  saying  that  a 
general  ought  to  drink  no  better  wine 
than  his  soldiers.  When  he  had  finished, 
a  tall  drum-major  raised  a  laugh  by  ex- 
claiming: "Who  is  to  drink  the  good 
wine  then  ?  Hand  me  the  bottle."  Jour- 
dan was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  under  the  Directorate,  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  law  which  regulated 
the  conscription,  and  which  with  occa- 
sional modifications  remained  in  force  for 
more  than  seventy  years.  He  naturally 
disapproved  of  Bonaparte's  coup  d'^itat 
at  the  iSth  Brumaire,  which  swept  him 
from  his  seat  in  the  Assembly;  but  his 
garrulous  protests  on   behalf  of  republi- 


can liberty  cannot  be  remembered  with 
much  sympathy,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  he  subsequently  became  an  impe- 
rial marshal,  a  senator  and  count,  then  a 
peer  of  France  under  the  restoration,  and 
finally  governor  of  the  Invalides  under 
Louis  Philippe.  Jourdan  served  all  gov- 
ernments without  giving  a  heartfelt  loy- 
alty to  any;  he  was  one  of  those  French- 
men —  and  they  are  too  common  —  who  fly 
principles  inflated  like  big  balloons  when 
there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  the  dis- 
play, but  who  cannot  find  enough  of  the 
balloon  silk  to  make  a  party  cockade  of, 
when  that  cockade  becomes  compromis- 
ing. 

A  man  like  him  in  versatility,  but  not 
in  general  character,  was  Augereau,  Due 
de  Castiglione.  Augereau  was  of  all  the 
marshals  the  one  in  whom  there  is  least 
to  admire ;  yet  he  was  for  a  time  the  most 
popular  among  the  marshals,  having  been 
born  in  Paris  and  possessing  the  devil- 
may  care  impudence  of  Parisians.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  mason  and  of  a  street 
fruit-vendor,  and  he  began  life  as  appren- 
tice to  his  father's  trade;  but  he  soon  left 
it  to  become  a  footman  in  the  Marquis  de 
Bassompierre's  household.  Losing  his 
situation  for  excess  of  gallantry  towards 
his  mistress's  maid,  he  took  service  as  a 
waiter  at  the  Caf^  de  Valois,  one  of  the 
gambling-houses  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  but 
here  again  he  made  too  free  with  some 
damsel  connected  with  the  establishment, 
and  was  literally  kicked  out.  On  the  day 
when  this  misadventure  befell  him  he  en- 
listed, and  soon  proved  a  capital  soldier; 
but  his  character  was  only  good  in  the 
military  sense.  Drinker,  gamester,  swag- 
gerer, swearer,  pueiits  idoneus^  a  dark- 
eyed  jackanapes  of  a  fellow,  who  cocked 
his  hat  and  twirled  his  moustache,  he 
seemed  to  have  nothing  about  him,  except 
bravery,  to  mark  him  out  for  future  dis- 
tinction. He  had  that  regard  for  truth 
which  is  shown  by  keeping  at  a  respecful 
distance  from  it;  and  no  Gascon  ever 
blew  his  own  trumpet  with  such  cool  and 
noisy  persistency.  He  was  thirty-two 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was 
then  wearing  a  sergeant's  chevrons ;  in 
the  following  year  he  got  a  commission  ;  in 
1793  he  was  a  colonel ;  in  1795  a  generaL 
His  rapid  promotion  was  not  won  by  valor 
only,  but  by  sending  to  the  War  Office 
bombastic  despatches  in  which  he  magni- 
fied every  achievement  of  his  twenty-fold, 
and  related  it  with  a  rigmarole  of  patri- 
otic sentiments  and  compliments  to  the 
Convention.  There  is  a  story  of  General 
Wolfe  dining  with  Pitt  before  he  set  out 


for  Canada.  After  dinner,  being  excited 
by  wine,  he  drew  his  sword  and  stamped 
about  the  room,  spouting  in  such  Homeric 
style  that  Pitt  was  dismayed,  and  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  fit  to  hold  an 
important  command.  Augerea'u's  talk  and 
manner  when  he  had  to  deal  with  civil 
commissioners,  deputies,  and  such  people, 
were  even  more  exuberant  than  those  of 
Homer*s  heroes;  but  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  Frenchmen's  minds  were 
attuned  to  brag,  and  for  a  long  time 
Augereau's  valuation  of  himself  was  ac- 
cepted without  discount.  Madame  Tal- 
lien  used  to  say  that  with  the  exception 
of  Murat  none  of  the  new  generals  could 
march  into  a  drawing-room  with  such  an 
air  of  victorious  self-possession  as  Auge- 
reau.  At  one  time  he  wore  his  hair 
dressed  in  the  Hussar  fashion,  in  plaited 
tails  weighted  with  cadetieites  of  lead, 
which  fell  over  his  forehead  and  the  sides 
of  his  face,  and  must  have  made  him  look 
like  a  savage.  Writing  a  vile  hand,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  spelling,  he 
used  to  get  his  despatches  indited  for  him 
by  educated  subalterns;  but  in  conversa- 
tion, being  a  Parisian,  he  never  perpe- 
trated such  deplorable  ^/f/rj  and  solecisms 
as  his  friend  Mass^na,  whose  semi-Italian 
jargon  came  upon  Parisian  ears  like  a 
nutmeg-grater. 

There  was  one  great  point  of  resem- 
blance between  Augercau  and  Mass^na: 
they  were  both  inveterate  looters.  In 
1798  when  Mass^na  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  establish  a  republic,  his  own  soldiers 
were  disgusted  by  the  shameless  wav  in 
which  he  plundered  palaces  and  churcnes, 
and  he  actually  had  to  resign  his  com- 
mand owing  to  their  murmurs.  Augereau 
was  a  more  wily  spoiler,  for  he  gave  his 
men  a  good  share  of  what  he  took,  and 
kept  another  share  for  Parisian  museums, 
but  he  always  reserved  enough  for  him- 
self to  make  his  soldiering  a  very  profita- 
ble business.  To  his  eternal  disgrace,  he 
robbed  the  chateaux  of  Breton  noblemen 
during  his  campaign  in  the  Vendue,  and 
he  stripped  some  village  churches  of  rel- 
ics which  were  their  pride;  but  he  was 
80  ignorant  of  the  value  of  things  which 
he  took,  that  he  sold  pictures,  jewelry, 
and  silver  plate  to  Jews  for  anything  that 
was  offered  him  in  ready  money.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  was  finely  caught.  Re- 
turning from  Spain,  he  brought  with  him 
a  robe,  all  encrusted  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  which  had  been  stripped  from  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  Biscayan 
church.  Roiling  up  this  precious  gar- 
ment under  his  cloak,  he  went  with  it  by 
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night  to  the  house  of  his  favorite  Jew 
receiver  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix.  The 
Jew  was  out,  but  his  wife  sat  at  the  re 
ceipt  of  custom,  and  she  at  once  pro- 
nounced that  the  jewels  on  the  robe  were 
sham.  *•  Ah  /  ces  drit^unds  de  pritres  /^* 
exclaimed  the  disgusted  general.  **  I  will 
allow  you  ten  louis  for  the  lace,"  contin- 
ued the  Jewess,  and  a  bargain  was  con- 
cluded on  those  terms  ;  but  some  months 
afterwards  Augereau  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  the  jewels  had  been  genuine, 
and  he  went  off  in  fury  to  make  the  Jew- 
ess disgorge  ;  she  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  looking  hard  at  him  said,  "We'll 
have  the  jewels  appraised  in  a  court  of 
justice,  if  you  like.**  ^  The  hero  slunk  out 
in  that  state  of  mind  defined  by  La 
Fontaine:  ^^ Hotiteux  comme  un  renard 
qtiune  poule  aurait  pris,*^ 

It  was  politic  of  Napoleon  to  make  of 
Augereau  a  marshal-duke,  for  apart  from 
the  man's  intrepidity  which  was  unques- 
tionable (though  he  was  a  poor  general), 
the  honors  conferred  upon  him  were  a 
compliment  to  the  whole  class  of  Parisian 
ouvriers,  Augereau's  mother,  the  coster- 
woman,  lived  to  see  him  in  all  his  glory, 
and  he  was  good  to  her,  for  once,  at  a 
state  pageant,  when  he  was  wearing  the 
plumed  hat  of  a  senator,  and  the  purple 
velvet  mantle  with  its  semis  of  golden 
bees,  he  gave  her  his  arm  in  public.  This 
incident  delighted  all  the  market  women 
of  Paris,  and  helped  to  make  Napoleon's 
court  popular;  but  in  general  respects 
Augereau  proved  an  unprofitable,  ungrate- 
ful servant.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
marshals  to  grumble  against  his  master's 
repeated  campaigns,  and  he  deserted  him 
in  1814  under  circumstances  which  looked 
suspicious.  Napoleon  accused  him  of 
having  let  himself  be  purposely  beaten 
by  the  Allies.  After  the  escape  from  El- 
ba, Augereau  first  pronounced  himself 
vehemently  against  the  "usurper;"  then 
proffered  him  his  services,  which  were 
contemptuously  spurned.  The  Due  de 
Castiglione's  career  ended  then,  for  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Houssaye,  and 
died  a  year  afterwards,  little  regretted  by 
anybody. 

Massdna,  who  had  been  born  the  year 
after  Augereau,  died  the  year  after  him 
in  1 81 7.  He  too  had  enlisted  very  young, 
but  finding  he  could  get  no  promotion 
had  asked  his  friends  to  buy  his  discban^, 
and  during  the  five  years  that  preceded 
the  Revolution,  he  served  as  potman  in 
his  father's  tavern  at  Leven.  Re-enlist- 
I  ing  in  1789  he  became  a  general  in  less 
i  than  four  years.    After  Rivoll,  Bonaparte 
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dubbed  him  "the  darling  of  victory:*' 
but  it  was  a  curious  feature  in  Massdna 
that  his  talents  only  came  out  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. Usually  he  was  a  dull  dog  with 
no  faculty  for  expressing  his  ideas,  and 
he  wore  a  morose  look.  Napoleon  said 
that  **  the  noise  of  cannon  cleared  his 
mind,"  endowing  him  with  penetration 
and  gaiety  at  the  same  time.  The  din  of 
war  had  just  the  contrary  effect  upon 
Brune,  who,  but  for  his  tragic  death,  would 
have  remained  the  most  obscure  of  the 
marshals,  though  he  is  conspicuous  from 
being  almost  the  only  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  who  had  no  title  of  nobility.  Brune 
was  a  notable  example  of  what  strong 
will-power  can  do  to  conquer  innate  ner- 
vousness. He  was  the  son  of  a  barrister, 
and  having  imbibed  the  hottest  Revolu- 
tionary principles,  vapored  them  off  by 
turning  journalist.  He  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  introduced  to  Danton,  for  whom 
he  conceived  an  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  became  the  demagogue's  disciple,  let- 
ter-writer, and  boon  companion,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  would  eventually 
have  kept  him  company  on  the  guillotine, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  lucky  sneer  from  a 
woman's  lips  which  drove  him  into  the 
army,  Brune  had  written  a  pamphlet  on 
military  operations  and  it  was  being  talked 
of  at  Danton's  table,  when  Mile.  Gerfault, 
an  actress  of  the  Palais  Royal,  better 
known  as  **  Egld,"  said  mockingly :  "  ybtis 
seres  gitt^ral  quand  on  se  battra  avec  des 
plumes,''^  Stung  to  the  quick  Brune  ap- 
plied for  a  commission,  was  sent  into  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  about 
a  year,  through  Danton's  patronage,  be- 
came a  brigade-general;  meanwhile  poor 
Egld,  having  wagged  her  pert  tongue  at 
Robespierre,  lost  her  head  in  conse- 
quence. Brune  showed  a  splendid  nerve 
in  action,  but  he  suffered  tortures  in  his 
first  battles,  for  the  noise  of  cannonading 
and  the  sight  of  blood  made  him  sick. 
Every  time  a  field-piece  was  discharged 
near  him,  he  felt  a  shock  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  which  would  have  made  him  bend 
double  with  pain  if  he  had  not  stiffened 
his  legs  in  the  stirrups  and  thrown  his 
body  rigidly  back.  To  do  this,  however, 
it  required  such  an  amount  of  nervous 
tension,  that  sometimes  his  muscles  re- 
mained as  if  paralyzed  for  hours.  At  the 
battle  of  Areola,  where  his  masterly  com- 
mand of  a  division  helped  to  win  the  day, 
the  rebound  of  a  cannon-ball  threw  a  clod 
of  earth  into  his  face  and  knocked  him, 
blinded,  off  his  horse.  His  sword  got 
snapped  as  he  fell,  but  he  continued  to 
grasp  the  hilt  so  tightly  that  his  fingers 


seemed  to  be  clamped  round  it.  For  more 
than  half  an  hour  they  would  not  relax, 
and  all  this  lime,  while  the  mud  was  being 
washed  out  of  his  eyes,  his  teeth  were  set 
as  in  lock-jaw.  These  symptoms  of  phys- 
ical distress,  like  Nelson's  tendency  to 
sea-sickness,  were  never  quite  overcome, 
but  in  time  Brune  was  able  to  conceal  the 
outward  signs  of  them.  He  also  learned 
to  master  a  quick  temper  which  in  his 
youth  made  him  boil  up  like  soitpe  ait  lait 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  Whilst  he 
was  governor  of  the  Hans  Towns  (1807), 
the  burgomaster  of  Hamburg  once  had 
audience  of  him  to  explain  why  certain 
orders  which  he — the  marshal  —  had 
issued  were  not  being  obeyed.  The  Ger- 
man plodded  on  heavily  in  his  explana- 
tion, and  every  now  and  then  Brune,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  poured  himself  out 
half  a  tumbler  of  water  and  drank  it.  At 
last  the  burgomaster,  pausing,  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  the  decanter  and  said, 
"Will  vou  allow  me?"  "Hold!"  ex- 
claimea  Brune,  "  we  had  better  ring  for  a 
fresh  supply.  I  always  pour  down  water 
when  I  feel  a  fire  rising,  which  might  ex- 
plode ! "  Brune  enjoyed  the  emperor's 
esteem,  but  was  no  favorite  of  his ;  and  he 
never  got  a  dukedom  because  Napoleon, 
remembering  the  extreme  Terrorist  opin- 
ions which  he  had  once  professed,  was 
resolved  that  he  should  make  application 
to  be  ennobled  before  such  an  honor  were 
conferred  upon  him.  This  Brune  would 
never  do  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  had  a 
dukedom  been  tendered  to  him,  he  would 
have  declined  it  by  way  of  showing  that 
his  republicanism  was  not  extinct.  On 
this  point,  however,  one  need  not  feel  too 
sure.*  During  the  hundred  days  Brune  ^ 
was  put  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  ' 
south  of  France ;  and  soon  after  Waterloo 
he  was  massacred  by  a  royalist  mob  at 
Avignon.  He  had  first  been  asked  to  cry 
^^  Vive  le  roif^  and  declined;  he  was 
then  called  upon  to  cry  "v4  bas  Pempe- 
r^wr/"  but  answered  with  spirit:  "The 
emperor  is  low  enough  now ;  this  is  not 
the  time  when  I  can  say  aught  against 
him."  He  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
shutter,  and  dropped  on  one  knee.  "To 
have  escaped  a  hundred  deaths  for  this  !  " 
were  his  last  words  as  his  enemies  de- 
spatched him. 

The  marshal  on  whom  ducal  honors 
seemed  to  sit  most  queerly  was  Francois 
Lef^bvre,  Due  de  Dantzig'    He  was  born 

*  Marshals  P^rifroon  and  Grouchy  got  do  titles  from 
Napoleon,  but  both  were  of  noble  birth.  The  former 
was  a  viscount  and  received  a  marquisate  from  th« 
Bourbons.    Grouchy  was  born  heir  to  a  marquisate. 
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in  1755,  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  was  a  ser- 
g^eant  in  the  French  Guards  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  He  had  then  just  mar- 
ried a  vivandi^re.  The  anecdotes  of 
Madame  Lef^bvre's  incongruous  sayings 
at  the  consular  and  imperial  courts  are 
so  many  as  to  remind  one  of  the  proverb 
On  ne  preU  qii'attx  riches.  Everything 
that  could  be  imagined  in  the  way  of  a 
iapsHs  Un^iice  or  a  bull  was  attributed  to 
this  good-natured  Mrs.  Malaprop,  whose 
oddities  amused  Josephine,  but  not  al- 
ways Napoleon.  At  a  state  dinner,  a  foot- 
man upset  a  dish  of  asparagus  over  the 
duchess's  yellow  satin  lap.  "•'•Imbecile !'*'' 
exclaimed  the  lady, at  the  full  pitch  of  her 
voice;  then  perceiving  the  dismay  of  the 
man,  she  relented,  and  broke  into  a  loud 
laugh.  But  the  affair  ended  badly,  for  the 
footman — a  new  servant  probably  —  be- 
gan to  laugh  loo.  upon  which  the  emperor 
made  an  angry  sign  to  the  majordomo,  and 
the  fellow  was  shoved  out  of  the  room, 
never  to  appear  in  it  again.  Lef^bvre*s 
speech  was  not  so  uncouth  as  his  wife's, 
for  he  was  naturally  taciturn ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  very  simple  tastes,  who  could 
never  accommodate  himself  comfortably 
to  the  luxuries  of  a  high  position.  Ma- 
dame Ktfcamier  said  that  he  smelt  horri- 
bly of  garlic.  At  the  emperor*s  corona- 
tion,  having  to  wait  for  about  an  hour  in 
the  cathedral  before  the  court  arrived,  he 
drew  a  hunk  of  bread  with  a  slice  of 
cheese  from  the  pocket  of  his  gold-laced 
coat,  and  offered  to  share  these  dainties 
with  the  other  marshals. 

The  popular  account  of  the  incident 
which  reached  Napoleon's  ears  was  that 
the  marshal  had  regaled  himself  with 
•onions.  Once  Lef6bvre  fell  ill  of  ague, 
and  his  servant,  an  old  soldier,  caught  the 
malady  at  the  same  time.  The  servant 
was  quickly  cured ;  but  the  fever  clung  to 
the  marshal  till  it  occurred  to  his  ener- 
getic duchess  that  the  doctor  had  blun- 
dered comme  un  dne  by  giving  to  a 
marshal  the  same  doses  as  to  a  private 
soldier.  She  rapidly  counted  on  her  fin- 
gers the  different  rungs  of  the  military 
ladder.  **7/V//j,  bois  !  en  voiid  pour  ion 
)^radey''  she  said,  putting  a  full  tumbler  to 
her  husband's  lips,  and  the  duke  having 
swallowed  a  dozen  doses  at  one  gulp,  was 
soon  on  his  legs  agviin.  '*  T^as  beaucoup 
d.  apprendre^  tnon  f^dr^on^''  was  the  lady's 
subsequent  remark  to  the  astooished  doc- 
tor. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  stickler  for  ap- 
pearances, and  for  this  reason  loathed  the 
dirtiness  and  sh)venliness  of  Davoust. 
Madame   Junot    in    her    amusing  **  Me- 
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moirs  "  relates  that  the  Due  d'Auerstadt, 
having  some  facial  resemblance  to  Napo- 
leon, was  fond  of  copying  him  in  dress 
and  manners;  but  she  addstliat  Napoleon 
himself  was  very  neat.*  This  may  be  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  emperor  took 
snuff  which  he  carried  loose  in  the  right 
pocket  of  his  white  cashmere  waistcoats, 
so  as  not  to  be  troubled  with  snuff-boxes, 
but  the  arrangement  caused  his  vest  to  be 
smeared  with  brown  stains.  He  also  had 
a  superstition  about  wearing  on  great  oc- 
casions the  particular  gray  overcoat  and 
hat  in  which  he  was  dressed  at  Auster- 
litz:  consequently  on  the  days  when  his 
marshals  looked  their  best,  he,  the  em- 
peror, was  most  shabby.  He  must  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  wear  out  of  all  his 
overcoats  and  hats,  for  the  three  of  each 
that  used  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Mus^e 
des  Souverains  were  all  in  sorry  condi- 
tion, the  coats  very  greasy  about  the  col- 
lars and  cuffs,  the  felt  hats  all  scabbed  by 
marks  of  sun  and  rain. 

A  marshal,  however,  had  no  excuse 
for  being  untidy.  Davoust  had  been  at 
Brienne  with  Bonaparte,  and  had  thus  a 
longer  experience  of  his  master's  charac- 
ter than  any  of  the  other  marshals.  Had 
he  been  wise  he  would  have  turned  it  to 
account,  not  only  by  cultivating  the  fi;raceSt 
but  by  giving  the  emperor  that  ungrudg- 
ing, demonstrative  loyalty  which  NapoIeoQ 
valued  above  all  things,  and  rewarded  by 
constant  favor.  Hut  Davoust  was  a  cabal- 
ler,  a  grievance-monger,  and  a  grognard; 
and  it  must  have  been  rather  diverting  to 
see  him  aping  the  manners  of  a  master  at 
whom  he  was  always  carping  in  holes  and 
corners.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
said  that  Davoust  proved  faithful  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune,  and  did  not  rally  to 
the  Bourbons  till  1818;  that  is,  when  all 
chances  of  an  imperial  restoration  were 
gone;  moreover,  every  time  he  held  an 
important  command  he  did  his  duty  with 
courage,  talent,  and  fidelity.  His  anected 
brusqueness  of  speech  was  an  unfortunate 
mannerism,  for  it  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  sometimes  exposed  him  to  odd  repri- 
sals. Whilst  he  was  governor  of  Poland 
he  once  flew  into  a  temper  with  a  young 
oflicer  of  the  Polish  Legion,  Ladislas 
Czartoriski,  abusing  him  and  his  fore* 
fathers  for  several  generations  up :  **  Your 
father  must  have  l^en  a  mule,  your  grand- 


*  The  uniform  which  Napoleon  habitually  wort  wat 
that  of  colonel  of  the  Foot  Chasseurs— a  Rreea  tail- 
coat, with  red  facings,  cut  away  in  front  an  as  to  frh<iw 
a  white  vest.  His  cocked  hat,  which  IMranfer  me\^ 
tions  as  ^  petit  r4«/niw,  was  really  an  eoormoaa  b««l- 
dress— as  large  as  a  court  footman'a. 
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lather  an  idiot/'  etc.  Czartoriski  took 
this  to  heart,  and  some  young;  French  offi- 
cers determined  to  teach  the  naarshal  a 
lesson.  Davoust  often  gave  dinners  to 
which  two  or  three  subalterns  were  gen- 
erally invited,  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
question  these  youngr  men  with  paternal 
bluffness  about  their  families.  At  his 
first  dinner  after  the  Czartoriski  business, 
he  greeted  one  of  his  subaltern  s^uests  in 
his  usual  way  by  saying,  "Well,  young 
man,  hovv*s  your  father?"  The  young- 
ster assumed  a  sorrowful  expression  and 
muttered  that  his  father  was  better,  but 
still  confined  in  a  maison  de  ^/i//// (lunatic 
asylum).  **AA/  diable!^^  said  Davoust, 
and  turned  to  another  guest,  but  with  the 
same  result,  for  this  one  too  pretended 
that  his  father  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Davoust  frowned,  guessing  a  plot  had 
been  hatched  ;  so  looking  hard  at  the  third 
subaltern  who  came  up  to  make  his  bow, 
he  said  :  **  How  does  madame  your  moth- 
er bear  the  affliction  of  having  an  imbe- 
cile husband  ? ''  It  so  happened  that  this 
young  man  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  and 
be  became  almost  idiotic  with  surprise 
when  the  marshal  roared:  "Now  be  off, 
ail  of  you,  and  put  your  heads  in  cold 
water;  my  doctor  shall  examine  you  all 
to-morrow  morning,  to  see  whether  your 
pates  are  cracked  like  your  fathers*."* 

The  roughness  of  tongue  which  was 
affected  in  Davoust  was  natural  in  Soult. 
This  marshal  had  an  excellent  heart,  but 
he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  refrain 
from  snarling  at  anybody  whom  he  heard 
praised.  The  proverb  about  bite  and 
bark  might  have  been  invented  for  him,  as 
the  men  at  whom  he  grumbled  most  were 
often  those  whom  he  most  favored.  He 
was  once  breakfasting  with  Berthier  and 
the  latter's  aide  de  camp  —  a  grave  young 
man  who  did  not  utier  a  word  during  the 
meal.  Afterwards,  while  coffee  was  be- 
ing taken,  a  discussion  arose  between  the 
marshals  as  to  the  color  of  the  facings  in 
a  certain  regiment  during  the  Consulate. 
Berthier  pointed  to  his  aide-de-camp: 
"There's  Garaud  can  tell  us;  he  served 
in  that  very  regiment;"  and  the  officer 
thus  appealed  to  pronounced  against  Soult 
by  the   one   word  *'  Red."      Years  later 

•  It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  following  dialogue 
because  there  \'^  no  Engii;»h  equivalent  for  the  slang 
term  in  it.  A  statf  captain  named  liethmont  was  sent 
to  Duviiust  w.th  Miin-^  dc>ipaiche5»  from  Ney.  Davoust 
took  no  notice  of  liim  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
turned  sharp  round,  saying :  *'  Qu'est-ce  que  vousyfr A*« 
ici?"  ftcthmont  de.ivered  his  despatches  with  a  bow: 
"Mar^riial,  o\\  m'a  fichu  Tordre  de  vous  ficher  ces 
d^pdcheSf  et  &i  vous  n'avez  pas  de  r^ponse  4  me  fiche*, 
je  fichcrai  mon  camp." 
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Garaud's  name  was  mentioned  before 
Soult,  upon  which  the  veteran  remarked 
coolly :  "  Ah,  I  remember  Garaud,  he's  a 
chatterbox." 

Soult  was  born  in  the  same  year  as 
Napoleon,  1769,  and  outlived  all  his 
brother  marshals,  dying  in  1852,  when  the 
second  empire  was  already  an  impending 
fact.  He  had  been  a  private  soldier  under 
Louis  XVI.,  he  passed .  through  every 
grade  in  the  service,  he  became  prime 
minister,  and  when  he  voluntarily  resigned 
office  in  1847,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of 
age,  Louis  Philippe  created  him  marshal* 
general  —  a  title  which  had  only  been 
borne  by  three  marshals  pefore  him,  Tu- 
renne,  Villars,  and  Maurice  de  Saxe.  But 
these  honors  never  quite  consoled  Soult 
for  having  failed  to  become  king  of  Port- 
ugal. He  could  not  stomach,  the  luck  of 
his  comrade  Bernadotte,  the  son  of  a 
weaver,  who  was  wearing  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  There  is  an  admirable  sketch 
of  Soult  under  the  name  of  Coton  in  Bal- 
zac's **  Madame  Marneffe."'  He  was  not 
a  model  of  chivalry,  for  he  made  his  large 
fortune  by  lootings  from  Spanish  con- 
vents ;  but  he  deserved  Napoleon's  praise 
of  being  the  first  tactician  in  the  French 
army,  and  he  was  a  most  able  administra- 
tor. His  political  connection  with  Guizot 
was  of  great  service  to  the  latter,  but  it 
was  only  maintained  by  continual  forbear- 
ance on  Guizot*s  part,  and  by  systematic 
amiability  on  Louis  Philippe's.  At  Cabi- 
net councils  he  was  always  threateninf^  to 
give  his  resignation.  One  day  coming 
with  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  some  piece  of 
army  reorganization,  he  was  so  incensed 
at  his  colleagues  not  accepting  the  meas- 
ure nem,  con,  that  he  threw  the  bill  into 
the  fire.  Louis  Philippe  lifted  it  off  the 
logs  with  the  tongs,  saying  with  a  laugh  : 
"  Pas  d  ^infanticide^  mon  cher  marichalP 
When  speaking  before  the  Chambers  of 
Peers  and  Deputies,  Soult  often  excited 
amusement  by  stumbling  over  grammati- 
cal rules,  and  by  losing  his  temper  if  there 
was  too  much  noise.  In  the. midst  of  a 
parliamentary  tumult  he  obtained  silence 
by  bringing  down  his  fist  with  three  or 
four  thumps  on  the  ledge  of  the  tribune 
and  bawling:  ^Mille  tonnerres  f  is  that 
row  going  to  stop  ?  **  ♦ 

Bernadotte,  whom   Soult   envied,  has 

*  It  is  said  that  the  words  Soolt  actually  used  were  x 
*'  Sacr^  tonnerre  I  avei  yous  fini  A^gugnltr  f  *'  but  they 
were  amended  by  Dupin,  president  of  the  Chamber, 
for  the  MoHtteur's  report.  If  ipteuUr  was  really  the 
term  employed,  there  was  classical  precedent  for  Gan»- 
betta*s  famous  apostrophe  to  some  electors  of  Bell^ 
viUein  1881:  *'Tat  «U  tmeuiards  !'* 
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some  affinities  with  M.  Gr^vy.  This 
president  of  the  republic  first  won  re- 
nown by  a  parliamentary  motion  to  the 
effect  that  a  republic  did  not  want  a 
president ;  so  Hernadotte  came  to  be  a 
king,  after  a  long  and  steadfast  profession 
of  republican  principles.  Born  in  1764, 
he  enlisted  at  eighteen,  and  was  a  ser- 
geant-major in  1789.  He  was  very  near- 
ly court-martialed  at  that  time  for  ha- 
ranguing a  crowd  in  revolutionary  terms, 
P'ive  years  later  he  was  a  general,  and  in 
1798  ambassador  at  Vienna.  The  em- 
peror Francis  II.  put  a  droll  affront  upon 
him  at  a  court  reception.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  being  all  present,  his  Maj- 
esty asked  them  one  after  the  other: 
"How  is  the  king  your  master?"  When 
he  came  to  Bernacfotte,  he  inquired,  amid 
hardly  suppressed  titters  :  "  How  is  the 
republic,  your  mistress?"  Soon  after- 
wards Bernadotte  provoked  a  street  riot 
by  hoisting  the  tricolor  outside  his  house ; 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  reparation  for 
broken  windows,  demanded  his  passports. 
He  disliked  Bonaparte,  mistrusting  his 
ambition,  and  he  refused  to  abet  him  on 
the  i8th  Brumaire;  what  is  more,  he  con- 
tinued, even  after  he  had  accepted  the 
title  of  Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo,  to  declare 
that  he  regretted  the  downfall  of  the  re- 
public. For  all  this,  he  seconded  Napo- 
leon to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  war, 
and  was  not  requited  with  the  confidence 
which  he  deserved.  He  was  an  able, 
thoughtful,  hardy,  handsome  man,  who, 
having  received  no  education  as  a  boy, 
made  up  for  it  by  diligent  study  in  after 
years  ;  and  no  man  ever  so  well  corrected, 
in  small  and  great  things,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  early  training.  Talleyrand  said 
of  him:  "C'est  un  homme  qui  tous  les 
jours  apprcnd  el  ddsapprend."  One  thing 
he  learned  was  to  read  the  character  of 
Napoleon  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  him,  for 
the  act  which  led  to  his  becoming  king  of 
Sweden  was  one  of  rare  audacity.  Com- 
manding an  army  sent  against  the  Swedes 
in  1808,  he  suspended  operations  on  learn- 
ing the  overthrow  by  revolution  of  Gus- 
tavus  IV.,  against  whom  war  had  been 
declared.  The  Swedes  were  profoundly 
grateful  for  this,  and  Napoleon  dared  not 
say  much,  because  he  was  supposed  to 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Swedes  as  a 
people ;  but  Bernadotte  was  marked  down 
in  his  bad  books  from  that  day,  and  he 
was  in  complete  disgrace  when  in  18 10 
Charles  XIII.  adopted  him  as  crown 
prince  with  the  approval  of  the  Swedish 
people.  Bernadotte  made  an  excePent 
king,  but  remembering  his  austere  advo- 


cacy of  republicanism,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  smile  and  ask  whether  there  is  not 
some  truth  in  Madame  de  Girardin*s  defi- 
nition of  equality  as   U  privilige  pour 

tOt4S. 

"You  are  very  conservative,  sir,**  said 
a  Frenchman  to  the  late  Due  de  Luynes. 

**  So  would  you  be,  my  friend,  if  you 
were  Due  de  Luynes,"  was  the  answer. 
Supposing  Bernadotte  had  been  born  De 
Bernadotte  and  had  been  a  colonel  in- 
stead of  a  sergeant-major  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  would  he  have  adopted  the 
tricolor  cockade,  and  have  made  his  way 
to  a  throne  with  it?  When  he  was  start- 
ing for  his  adopted  country,  he  said  rather 
naively  to  Cambacdr^s,  — 

"We  all  said  very  foolish  things  when 
we  were  young." 

"No  matter  the  animal  you  ride,  pro- 
vided he  brings  you  safe  to  the  hilltop," 
answered  the  arch-chancellor  pointedly. 

Napoleon  always  valued  Kellermann  as 
having  been  a  general  in  the  old  roval 
army.  Born  in  1735,  he  was  a  maricnal 
de  camp  (brigadier)  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  The  emperor  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  more  of  such  men  at  his 
court;  but  it  was  creditable  to  the  king's 
general  officers  that  very  few  of  them  for- 
got their  duty  as  soldiers  during  the 
troublous  period  when  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  commit  treason  beset  men  hold- 
ing high  command.  Grouchy,  who  in 
1789  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  king's  body- 
guard, hardly  cuts  a  fine  figure  as  a  revo- 
lutionist accepting  a  generalship  in  1793 
from  the  Convention  which  had  beheaded 
his  king.  He  was  an  uncanny  person 
altogether;  the  Convention  having  voted 
that  all  noblemen  should  be  debarred 
from  commissions,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  this  was  imputed  to  him  as 
an  act  of  patriotism ;  but  he  had  friends 
in  high  quarters  who  promised  that  he 
should  quickly  regain  his  rank  if  he  for- 
mally renounced  his  titles ;  and  this  he 
did,  getting  his  generalship  restored  in 
consequence.  In  after  years  he  resumed 
his  marquisate,  and  denied  that  he  bad 
ever  abjured  it.  Napoleon  created  htm 
marshal  during  the  hundred  days  for 
Ivaving  taken  the  Due  d*Angoul4me  pris- 
oner; but  the  Bourbons  declined  to  rec- 
ognize his  title  to  the  b&ton^  and  he  had 
to  wait  till  Louis  Philippe's  reign  before 
it  was  confirmed  to  him.  Grouchy  was 
never  a  popular  marshal,  though  he 
'  fought  well  in  1814  in  the  campaign  of 
I  France.  His  inaction  on  the  day  of 
'  Waterloo  has  been  satisfactorily  ex* 
'  plained,  but  somehow  all  his  acts  have 
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required  explanation  ;  he  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  records  are  never  intelligible 
without  footnotes. 

Ney  also  belonged  to  this  category,  and 
surely  his  friends  had  little  cause  to  com- 
plain of  his  being  shot,  seeing  how  much 
his  execution  helped  to  clear  his  charac- 
ter. Imagine  Ney  having  been  suffered 
to  live,  and  dragging  about  with  him  like 
2L  format's  shot  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the 
opprobrium  of  his  conduct  in  1815.  He 
had  deserted  Napoleon,  he  had  paid  his 
court  with  fulsome  adulation  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  when  sent  against  Napoleon  he 
had  vowed  to  bring  him  back  like  a  *' wild 
beast  in  a  cage."  It  was  worse  than  a 
crime,  it  was  a  folly,  in  the  Bourbons  to 
let  the  remembrance  of  these  turpitudes 
be  put  away  by  a  sentence  of  death  which 
raised  Ney  to  the  rank  of  martyr.  Ber- 
thier,  like  Ney,  owes  much  as  regard  rep- 
utation to  his  sudden  death.  He  was 
found  lying  dead  under  a  balcony  at  Bam- 
berg, in  Bavaria,  and  it  has  never  been 
ascertained  whether  he  fell  by  accident, 
or  committed  suicide,  or  was  thrown  down 
by  murderers.  Popular  opinion  adopted 
the  story  of  four  masked  men  having 
killed  him,  and  he  shared  in  the  sympa- 
thy bestowed  on  Brune,  though  in  truth 
his  desertion  of  Napoleon,  who  had  al- 
ways treated  him  as  a  close  friend,  is  not 
pleasant  to  read  of.  One  cannot  think 
without  emotion  of  the  fallen  emperor  at 
Fontainebleau,  bursting  into  tears  when 
Berthier  left  him,  promising  to  return,  but 
showing  by  his  looks  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  keeping  his  word. 

But  how  many  of  the  marshals  remained 
faithful  to  their  master  when  his  sun  had 
set  ?  At  St.  Helena  Napoleon  alluded 
most  often  to  Lannes  and  Bessi^res,  who 
both  died  whilst  he  was  in  the  heyday  of 
his  power,  the  first  at  Essling,  the  second 
at  Liitzen.  As  to  these  two  Napoleon 
could  cherish  illusions,  and  he  loved  to 
think  that  Lannes  especially  —  his  brave, 
hot-headed,  hot-hearted  "Jean-Jean,"  — 
would  have  clung  to  him  like  a  brother  in 
misfortune.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
Lannes  was  spared  an  ordeal  to  which 
Murat,  hot-headed  and  hot-hearted  too, 
succumbed.  It  is  at  all  events  a  bitter  sub- 
ject for  reflection  that  the  great  emperor 
found  among  his  marshals  and  dukes  no 
such  friend  as  he  had  among  the  hundreds 
of  humbler  officers,  captains,  and  lieuten- 
ants, who  threw  up  their  commissions 
sooner  than  serve  the  Bourbons;  and 
among  the  poor gro^nards  who,  even  when 
he  had  nothing  to  give,  would  have  been 
ready  to  die  for  him. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
TREASURE  TROVE, 

The  doctor's  carriage  was  a  two- 
wheeled  gig  with  a  hood;  a  kind  of  vehi- 
cle in  much  favor  among  country  docters. 
Pn  how  many  roads  has  one  not  seen  it, 
a  great  way  off  among  the  poplars  !  —  in 
how  many  village  streets,  tied  to  a  gate- 
post !  This  sort  of  chariot  is  affected  — 
particularly  at  the  trot  —  by  a  kind  of 
pitching  movement  to  and  fro  across  the 
axle,  which  wall  entitles  it  to  the  style  of 
a  noddy.  The  hood  describes  a  consid- 
erable arc  against  the  landscape,  with  a 
solemnly  absurd  effect  on  the  contempla- 
tive pedestrian.  To  ride  in  such  a  car- 
riage cannot  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  appertain  to  glory  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  it  may  be  useful  in  liver  com- 
plaint. Thence,  perhaps,  its  wide  popu- 
larity among  physicians. 

One  morning  early,  Jean-Marie  led  forth 
the  doctor's  noddy,  opened  the  gate,  and 
mounted  to  the  driving-seat.  The  doctor 
followed,  arrayed  from  top  to  toe  in  spot- 
less linen,  armed  with  an  immense  flesh- 
colored  umbrella,  and  girt  with  a  botani- 
cal case  on  a  baldric ;  and  the  equipage 
drove  off  smartly  in  a  breeze  of  its  own 
provocation.  They  were  bound  for  Fran- 
chard,  to  collect  plants,  with  an  eye  to 
the  "  Comparative  Pharmacopoeia." 

A  little  rattling  on  the  open  roads,  and 
they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  forest  and 
struck  into  an  unfrequented  track ;  the 
noddy  yawed  softly  over  the  sand',  with  an 
accompaniment  of  snapping  twigs.  There 
was  a  great  green  softly  murmuring  cloud 
of  congregated  foliage  overhead.  In  the 
arcades  o?  the  forest  the  air  retained  the 
freshness  of  the  night.  The  athletic  bear- 
ing of  the  trees,  each  carrying  its  leafy 
mountain,  pleased  the  mind  like  so  many 
statues.  The  lines  of  the  trunk  led  the 
eye  admiringly  upward  to  where  the  ex- 
treme leaves  sparkled  in  a  patch  of  azure. 
Squirrels  leaped  in  mid-air.  It  was  a 
proper  spot  for  a  devotee  of  the  goddess 
Hygieia. 

**  Have  you  been  to  Franchard,  Jean- 
Marie  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor.  "  I  fancy 
not." 

**  Never,"  replied  the  boy. 

"It  is  a  ruin  in  a  gorge,"  continued 
Desprez,  adopting  his  expository  voice ; 
"  the  ruin  of  a  hermitage  and  chapel. 
History  tells  us  much  of  Franchard  ;  how 
the  recluse  was  often  slain  by  robbers ; 
how  be  lived  on  a  most  insufficient  diet ; 
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how  he  was  expected  to  pass  his  days  in 
prayer.  A  letter  is  preserved,  addressed 
to  one  of  these  solitaries  by  the  superior 
of  his  order,  full  of  admirable  hygienic  ad- 
vice—  bidding  him  go  from  his  book  to 
praying,  and  so  back  again,  for  variety's 
sake,  and  when  he  was  weary  of  both  to 
stroll  about  his  garden  and  observe  the 
honey-bees.  It  is  to  this  day  my  own  sys- 
tem. You  must  often  have  remarked  me 
leaving  the  *  Pharmacopoeia*  —  often  even 
in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  —  to  come  forth 
into  the  sun  and  air.  I  admire  the  writer 
of  that  letter  from  my  heart ;  he  was  a 
man  of  thought  on  the  most  important 
subjects.  But,  indeed,  had  1  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  did 
not),  I  should  have  been  an  eremite  my- 
self—  if  I  had  not  been  a  professed  buf- 
foon, that  is.  These  were  the  only  phil- 
osophical lives  yet  open  —  laughter  or 
prayer;  sneers,  we  might  say,  and  tears. 
Until  the  sun  of  the  positive  arose,  the 
wise  man  had  to  make  his  choice  between 
these  two." 

*'  I  have  been  a  buffoon ,  of  course,"  ob- 
served Jean-Marie. 

**  I  cannot  imagine  you  to  have  ex- 
celled in  your  profession,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, admiring  the  boy's  gravity.  "Do 
you  ever  laugh  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  laugh 
often.     I  am  very  fond  of  jokes." 

"  Singular  being  ! "  said  Desprez.  "  But 
1  divagate  (I  perceive  in  a  thousand  ways 
that  1  grow  old).  Franchard  was  at  length 
destroyed  in  the  English  wars  —  the  same 
that  levelled  Gretz.  But  —  here  is  the 
point  —  the  hermits  (for  there  were  al 
ready  more  than  one)  had  foreseen  the 
danger  and  carefully  concealed  the  sacri- 
ficial vessels.  These  vessels  were  of 
monstrous  value,  Jean-Marie  —  monstrous 
value  —  priceless,  we  may  say ;  exqui- 
sitely worked ;  of  exquisite  material.  And 
now,  mark  me,  they  have  never  been 
found.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze 
some  fellows  were  digging  hard  by  the 
ruins.  Suddenly  —  lock  !  —  the  spade  hit 
upon  an  obstacle.  Imagine  the  men  look- 
ing one  to  another;  imagine  how  their 
liearts  bounded,  how  their  color  came  and 
went.  It  was  a  coffer,  and  in  Franchard 
—  the  place  of  buried  treasure !  They 
tore  it  open  like  famished  beasts.  Alas  ! 
it  was  not  the  treasure;  only  some  priest- 
ly robes,  which,  at  the  touch  of  the  eating 
air,  fell  upon  themselves  and  instantly 
wasted  into  dust.  The  perspiration  of 
these  good  fellows  turned  cold  upon  them, 
Jean-Marie.  I  will  pledge  my  reputation, 
if  there  was  anything  like  a  cutting  wind, 
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one  or  other  had  a  pneumonia  for  his 
trouble." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  them  turn- 
ing into  dust,"  said  Jean-Marie.  '*  Other- 
wise I  should  not  have  cared  so  greatly.** 

"You  have  no  imagination,"  cried  the 
doctor.  **  Picture  to  yourself  the  scene. 
Dwell  on  the  idea  —  a  great  treasure  lying 
in  the  earth  for  centuries:  the  material 
for  a  giddy,  copious,  opulent  existence  not 
employed  :  dresses  and  exquisite  pictures 
unseen;  the  swiftest  galloping  horses  not 
stirring  a  hoof,  arrested  by  a  spell ;  women 
with  the  beautiful  faculty  of  smiles,  not 
smiling;  cards,  dice,  opera  singing,  orr 
chestras,  castles,  beautiful  parks  and  gar- 
dens, big  ships  with  a  tower  of  sailcloth, 
all  lying  unborn  in  a  coffin — and  the 
stupid  trees  growing  overhead  in  the  sun- 
light, year  after  year.  The  thought  drives 
one  frantic." 

"  It  is  only  money,"  replied  Jean-Marie. 
**  It  would  do  harm." 

"  Oh,  come  !  "  cried  Desprez,  '*  that  is 
philosophy;  it  is  all  very  fine,  but  not  to 
the  point  just  now.  And  besides,  it  is 
not  *only  money,*  as  you  call  it;  there 
are -works  of  art  in  the  question  ;  the  ves- 
sels were  carved.  You  speak  like  a  child. 
You  weary  me  exceedingly,  quoting  my 
words  out  of  all  logical  connection,  like  a 
parroquet." 

**  And  al  any  rate,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,"  returned  the  boy  submis- 
sively. 

They  struck  the  Route  Ronde  at  that 
moment ;  and  the  sudden  change  to  the 
rattling  causeway  combined  with  the  doc- 
tor's irritation  to  keep  him  silent.  The 
noddy  jigged  along;  the  trees  went  by, 
looking  on  silently,  as  if  they  had  some- 
thing on  their  minds.  The  Quadrilateral 
was  passed ;  then  came  Franchard.  They 
put  up  the  horse  at  the  little,  solitary  inn, 
and  went  forth  strolling.  The  gorge  was 
dyed  deeply  with  heather;  the  rocks  and 
birches  standing  luminous  in  the  sun.  A 
great  humming  of  bees  about  the  flowers 
disposed  Jean-Marie  to  sleep,  and  he  sat 
down  against  a  clump  of  heather,  while 
the  doctor  went  briskly  to  and  fro,  with 
quick  turns,  culling  his  simples. 

The  boy's  head  had  fallen  a  little  for- 
ward, his  eyes  were  closed,  his  fingers 
had  fallen  lax  about  his  knees,  when  a 
sudden  cry  called  him  to  his  feet.  It  was 
a  strange  sound,  thin  and  brief;  it  fell 
dead,  and  silence  returned  as  though  it 
had  never  been  interrupted.  He  had  not 
recognized  the  doctor's  voice;  but,  as 
there  was  no  one  else  in  all  the  valley,  it 
was  plainly  the  doctor  had  given  utter* 
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ance  to  the  sound.  He  looked  right  and 
left,  and  there  was  Desprez,  standinj;  in  a 
niche  between  two  boulders,  and  looking 
round  on  his  adopted  son  with  a  counte- 
Dance  as  white  as  paper. 

"  A  viper  !  "  cried  Jean-Marie,  running 
towards  him.  "A  viper!  You  are  bit- 
ten ! " 

The  doctor  came  down  heavily  out  of 
the  cleft,  and  advanced  in  silence  to  meet 
the  boy,  whom  he  took  roughly  by  the 
shoulder. 

"  I  have  found  it,"  he  said  with  a  gasp. 

"  A  plant  ?  "  asked  Jean-.Marie. 

Desprez  had  a  fit  of  unnatural  gaiety, 
which  the  rocks  took  up  and  mimicked. 
**  A  plant!"  he  repeated  scornfully. 
**  Well  —  yes  —  a  plant.  And  here,"  he 
added  suddenly,  showing  his  right  hand, 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  behind 
his  back,  "here  is  one  of  the  bulbs." 

Jean-Marie  saw  a  dirty  platter,  coated 
with  earth. 

"  That  ?  "  said  he.     "  It  is  a  plate  !  *' 

**  It  is  a  coach  and  horses,"  cried  the 
doctor.  "Boy,"  he  continued,  growing 
warmer,  "  I  plucked  away  a  great  pad  of 
moss  from  between  these  boulders,  and 
disclosed  a  crevice ;  and  when  I  looked 
in,  what  do  you  suppose  I  saw?  I  saw  a 
house  in  Paris  with  a  court  and  garden,  I 
savv  my  wife  sliining  with  diamonds,  I 
saw  myself  a  deputy,  I  saw  you  —  well, 
I  —  I  saw  your  future,"  he  concluded, 
rather  feebly.  "  I  have  just  discovered 
America,"  he  added. 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  The  treasure  of  Franchard."  cried  the 
doctor;  and,  throwing  his  brown  straw  hat 
upon  the  ground,  he  whooped  like  an  In- 
dian and  sprang  upon  Jean-Marie,  whom 
he  suffocated  with  embraces  and  bedewed 
with  tears.  Then  he  flung  himself  down 
among  the  heather  and  once  more  laughed 
until  the  valley  rang. 

But  the  boy  had  now  an  interest  of  his 
own,  a  boy's  interest.  No  sooner  was  he 
released  from  the  doctor's  accolade,  than 
he  ran  to  the  boulders,  sprang  into  the 
niche,  and,  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
crevice,  drew  forth  one  after  another,  en- 
crusted with  the  earth  of  ages,  the  flagons, 
candlesticks,  and  patens  of  the  hermitage 
of  Franchard.  A  casket  came  last,  tightly 
shut  and  very  heavy. 

"  Oh,  what  fun  ! "  he  cried. 

But  when  he  looked  back  at  the  doctor, 
who  had  followed  close  behind  and  was 
silently  observing,  the  words  died  from  his 
lips.  Desprez  was  once  more  the  color 
of  ashes;  his  lip  worked  and  trembled;  a 
sort  of  bestial  greed  possessed  him. 
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"  This  is  childish,"  he  said.  "  We  lose 
precious  time.  Back  to  the  inn,  harness 
the  trap,  and  brink  it  to  yon  bank.  Run 
for  your  life,  and  remember  —  not  one 
whisper.     I  stay  here  to  watch." 

Jean-Marie  did  as  he  was  bid,  though 
not  without  surprise.  The  noddy  was 
brought  round  to  the  spot  indicated  ;  and 
the  two  gradually  transported  the  treasure 
from  its  place  ot  concealment  to  the  boot 
below  the  driving-seat.  Once  it  was  all 
stored  the  doctor  recovered  his  gaiety. 

**  I  pay  my  grateful  duties  to  the  genius 
of  this  dell,"  he  said.  "Oh,  for  a  live 
coal,  a  heifer,  and  a  jar  of  country  wine ! 
I  am  in  the  vein  for  sacrifice,  for  a  superb 
libation.  Well,  and  why  not  ?  We  are 
at  Franchard.  English  pale  ale  is  to  be 
had  —  not  classical,  indeed,  but  excellent. 
Boy,  we  shall  drink  ale." 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  so  unwhole- 
some," said  Jean-Marie,  "  and  very  dear 
besides." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor 
gaily.     "  To  the  inn  !" 

And*he  stepped  into  the  noddy,  tossing 
his  head,  with  an  elastic,  youthful  air. 
The  horse  was  turned,  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds they  drew  up  beside  the  palings  of 
the  inn  garden. 

"  Here,"  said  Desprez  —  "  here,  near 
the  table,  so  that  we  may  keep  an  eye 
upon  things." 

They  tied  the  horse,  and  entered  the 
garden,  the  doctor  singing,  now  in  fantas- 
tic high  notes,  now  producing  deep  rever- 
berations from  his  chest.  He  took  a  seat, 
rapped  loudly  on  the  table,  assailed  the 
waiter  with  witticisms ;  and  when  the 
bottle  of  Bass  was  at  length  produced,  far 
more  charged  with  gas  than  the  most 
delirious  champagne,  he  filled  out  a  long 
glassful  of  froth  and  pushed  it  over  to 
Jean-Marie.  "  Drink,"  he  said  ;  "  drink 
deep." 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  faltered  the  boy, 
true  to  his  training. 

"  What.*^"  thundered  Desprez. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  it,"  said  Jean-Marie, 
"  my  stomach " 

"Take  it  or  leave  it,"  interrupted  Des- 
prez fiercely;  "but  understand  it  once 
for  all  —  there  is  nothing  so  contemptible 
as  a  precisian." 

Here  was  a  new  lesson!  The  boy  sat 
bemused,  looking  at  the  glass  but  not 
tasting  it,  while  the  doctor  emptied  and 
refilled  his  own,  at  first  with  clouded  brow, 
but  gradually  yielding  to  the  sun,  the 
heady,  prickling  beverage,  and  his  own 
predisposition  to  be  happy. 

"Once  in  a  way,"  be  said  at  last,  by 
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way  of  a  concession  to  the  boy's  morjs 
rigorous  attitude,  **once  in  a  way,  and  at 
so  critical  a  moment,  this  ale  is  a  nectar 
for  the  gods.  The  habit,  indeed,  is  de- 
basing; wine,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  is 
the  true  drink  of  the  Frenchman,  as  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  point  out ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  blame  you  for 
refusing  this  outlandish  stimulant.  You 
can  have  some  wine  and  cakes.  Is  the 
bottle  empty?  Well,  we  will  not  be 
proud  ;  we  will  have  pity  on  your  glass." 

The  beer  being  done,  the  doctor  chafed 
bitterly  while  Jean-Marie  finished  his 
cakes.  **  I  burn  to  be  gone,"  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "Good  God,  how 
slow  you  eat ! "  And  yet  to  eat  slowly 
was  his  own  particular  prescription,  the 
main  secret  of  longevity! 

His  martyrdom,  however,  reached  an 
end  at  last;  the  pair  resumed  their  places 
in  the  bugjjy,  and  Desprez,  leaning  luxu- 
riously back,  announced  his  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Fontainebleau. 

"To  Fontainebleau?"  repeated  Jean- 
Marie. 

"  My  words  are  always  measured,"  said 
the  doctor.     "  On  ! " 

The  doctor  was  driven  through  the 
glades  of  paradise;  the  air,  the  light,  the 
shining  leaves,  the  very  movements  of  the 
vehicle,  seemed  to  fall  in  tune  with  his 
golden  meditations  ;  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  he  dreamed  a  series  of  sunny  vis- 
ions, ale  and  pleasure  dancing  in  his 
veins.     At  last  he  spoke. 

*'  I  shall  telegraph  for  Casimir,"  he  said. 
"Good  Casimir  I  a  fellow  of  the  lower 
order  of  intelligence,  Jean-Marie,  dis- 
tinctly not  creative,  not  poetic;  and  yet 
he  will  repay  your  study ;  his  fortune  is 
vast,  and  is  entirely  due  to  his  own  exer- 
tions. He  is  the  very  fellow  to  help  us 
to  dispose  of  our  trinkets,  tind  us  a  suita- 
ble house  in  Paris,  and  manage  the  details 
of  our  installation.  Admirable  Casimir, 
one  of  my  oldest  comrades!  It  was  on 
his  advice,  I  may  add,  that  I  invested  my 
little  fortune  in  Turkish  bonds  ;  when  we 
have  added  these  spoils  of  the  medixval 
church  to  our  stake  in  the  Mahometan 
empire,  little  boy,  we  shall  positively  roll 
among  doubloons,  positively  roll!  Beau- 
tiful iorest,"  he  cried,  "  farewell !  Though 
called  to  other  scenes,  I  will  not  forget 
thee.  Thy  name  is  graven  in  my  heart. 
Under  the  influence  of  prosperity  I  be- 
come dithyrambic,  Jean-Marie.  Such  is 
the  impulse  of  the  natural  soul ;  such 
was  the  constitution  of  primeval  man. 
And  I  —  well,  I  will  not  refuse  the  credit 
—  I  have  preserved  my  youth  like  a  vir- 
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ginity  ;  another,  who  should  have  led  the 
same  snoozing,  countryfied  existence  for 
these  years,  another  had  become  rusted, 
become  stereotype ;  but  I,  I  praise  my 
happy  constitution,  retain  the  spring  un- 
broken. Fresh  opulence  and  a  new 
sphere  of  duties  find  me  unabated  in  ar- 
dor and  only  more  mature  by  knowledge. 
For  this  prospective  change,  Jean-Marie 
—  it  may  probably  have  shocked  you. 
Tell  me  now,  did  it  not  strike  you  as  an 
inconsistency  ?  Confess  —  it  is  useless  to 
dissemble  —  it  pained  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

**  You  see,"  returned  the  doctor,  with 
sublime  fatuity,  **  I  read  your  thoughts  ! 
Nor  am  I  surprised  —  your  education  is 
not  yet  complete ;  the  higher  duties  of 
men  have  not  been  yet  presented  to  you 
fully.  A  hint  —  till  we  have  leisure  — 
must  suffice.  Now  that  I  am  once  more 
in  possession  of  a  modest  competence; 
now  that  I  have  so  long  prepared  myself 
in  silent  meditation,  it  becomes  my  supe- 
rior duty  to  proceed  to  Paris.  My  scien- 
tific training,  my  undoubted  command  of 
language,  mark  me  out  for  the  service  of 
my  country.  Modesty  in  such  a  case 
would  be  a  snare.  If  sin  were  a  philo- 
sophical expression,  I  should  call  it  sinful. 
A  man  must  not  deny  his  manifest  abili- 
ties, for  that  is  to  evade  his  obligations. 
I  must  be  up  and  doing;  I  must  be  no 
skulker  in  life's  battle." 

So  he  rattled  on,  copiously  greasing  the 
joint  of  his  inconsistency  with  words; 
while  the  boy  listened  silently,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  horse,  his  mind  seething.  It 
I  was  all  lost  eloquence  ;  no  array  of  words 
could  unsettle  a  belief  of  Jean-Marie's; 
and  he  drove  into  Fontainebleau  filled 
with  pity,  horror,  indignation,  and  de- 
spair. 

In  the  town  Jean-.Marie  was  kept  a  fix- 
ture on  the  driving-seat,  to  guard  the 
treasure ;  while  the  doctor,  with  a  singu- 
lar, slightly  tipsy  airiness  of  manner,  flut- 
tered in  and  out  of  cafds.  where  he  shook 
hands  with  garrison  officers,  and  mixed 
an  absinthe  with  the  nicety  of  old  experi- 
ence; in  and  out  of  shops,  from  which  he 
returned  laden  with  costly  fruits,  real  tur* 
tie,  a  magnificent  piece  of  silk  for  his  wife, 
a  preposterous  cane  for  himself,  and  a 
k^pi  of  the  newest  fashion  for  the  boy;  in 
and  out  of  the  telegraph  office,  whence  he 
despatched  his  telegram,  and  where  three 
hours  later  he  received  an  answer  prom- 
ising a  visit  on  the  morrow;  and  gener- 
ally pervaded  F^ontainebleau  with  the  first 
fine  aroma  of  his  divine  good-himnr. 

The  sun  was  very  low  when  they  set 
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forth  again ;  the  shadows  of  the  forest 
trees  extended  across  the  broad  white 
road  that  led  them  home ;  the  penetrating 
odor  of  the  evening  wood  had  already 
arisen,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  that 
broad  field  of  tree-tops;  and  even  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  where  the  air  had 
been  baked  all  day  between  white  walls, 
it  came  in  whifTs  and  pulses,  like  a  dis- 
tant music.  Half-way  home,  the  last  gold 
flicker  vanished  from  a  great  oak  upon 
the  left ;  and  when  they  came  forth  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  wood,  the  plain 
was  already  sunken  in  pearly  greyness, 
and  a  great,  pale  moon  came  swinging 
skyward  through  the  filmy  poplars. 

Yhe  doctor  sang,  the  doctor  whistled, 
the  doctor  talked.  He  spoke  of  the 
woods,  and  the  wars,  and  the  deposition 
of  dew;  he  brightened  and  babbled  of 
Paris  ;  he  soared  into  cloudy  bombast  on 
the  glories  of  the  political  arena.  All  was 
to  be  changed;  as  the  day  departed,  it 
took  with  it  the  vestiges  of  an  outworn 
existence,  and  to-morrow's  sun  was  to  in- 
augurate the  new.  ''Enough,"  he  cried! 
*'of  this  life  of  maceration!"  His  wife 
(still  beautiful,  or  he  was  sadly  partial) 
was  to  be  no  longer  buried;  she  should 
now  shine  before  society.  Jean-Marie 
would  find  the  world  at  his  feet;  the  roads 
open  to  success,  wealth,  honor,  and  post- 
humous renown.  *•  And  oh,  by  the  way," 
said  he,  **  for  God's  sake  keep  your  tongue 
quiet!  You  are,  of  course,  a  very  silent 
fellow  ;  it  is  a  quality  I  gladly  recognize 
in  you  —  silence,  golden  silence!  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  gravity.  No  word 
must  get  abroad  ;  none  but  the  good  Casi- 
mir  is  to  be  trusted;  we  shall  probably 
dispose  of  the  vessels  in  England." 

"  But  are  they  not  even  ours  ?  "  the  boy 
said,  almost  with  a  sob —  it  was  the  only 
lime  he  had  spoken. 

**  Ours  in  this  sense,  that  they  are  no- 
body else's,'*  replied  the  doctor.  "  But 
the  State  would  have  some  claim.  H  they 
were  stolen,  for  instance,  we  should  be 
unable  to  demand  their  restitution;  we 
should  have  no  title  ;  we  should  be  un- 
able even  to  communicate  with  the  police. 
Such  is  the  monstrous  condition  of  the 
law.  It  is  a  mere  instance  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  done,  of  the  injustices  that 
may  yet  be  righted  by  an  ardent,  active, 
and  philosophical  deputy." 

Jean-Marie  put  his  faith  in  Madame 
Desprez  ;  and  as  they  drove  forward  down 
the  road  from  Bourron,  between  the  rus- 
tling poplars,  he  prayed  in  his  teeth,  and 
whipped  up  the  horse  to  an  unusual 
speed.     Surely,  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 


madame  would  assert  her  character,  and 
bring  this  waking  nightmare  to  an  end. 

Their  entrance  into  Gretz  was  heralded 
and  accompanied  by  a  most  furious  bark- 
ing; all  the  dogs  in  the  village  seemed  to 
smell  the  treasure  in  the  noddy.  But 
there  was  no  one  in  the  street,  save  three 
lounging  landscape-painters  at  Tentail- 
Ion's  door.  Jean-Marie  opened  the  green 
gate,  and  led  in  the  horse  and  carriage ; 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  Madame 
Desprez  came  to  the  kitchen  threshold 
with  a  lighted  lantern;  for  the  moon  was 
not  yet  high  enough  to  clear  the  garden 
walls. 

"  Close  the  gates,  Jean-Marie !  "  cried 
the  doctor,  somewhat  unsteadily  alight- 
ing.    **  Anastasie,  where  is  Aline  ?  " 

"  She  has  gone  to  Montereau  to  see 
her  parents,"  said  madame. 

"All  is  for  the  best!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor  fervently.  **  Here,  quick,  come 
near  to  me ;  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  too 
loud,"  he  continued.  **  Darling,  we  are 
wealthy ! " 

**  Wealthy  ! "  repeated  the  wife. 

•'  I  have  found  the  treasure  of  Fran- 
chard,"  replied  her  husband.  "See,  here 
are  the  first  fruits :  a  pineapple,  a  dress 
for  my  ever-beautiful  —  it  will  suit  her  — 
trust  a  husband's,  trust  a  lover's,  taste ! 
Embrace  me,  darling!  This  grimy  epi- 
sode is  over:  the  butterfly  unfolds  its 
painted  wings.  To-morrow  Casimir  will 
come;  in  a  week  we  may  be  in  Paris  — 
happy  at  last !  You  shall  have  diamonds. 
Jean-Marie,  take  it  out  of  the  boot,  with 
religious  care,  and  bring  it  piece  by  piece 
into  the  dining-room.  We  shall  have 
plate  at  table  !  Darling,  hasten  and  pre- 
pare this  turtle  ;  it  will  be  a  whet  —  it  will 
be  an  addition  to  our  meagre  ordinary.  I 
myself  will  proceed  to  the  cellar.  We 
shall  have  a  half-bottle  of  that  little  Beau- 
jolais  you  like,  and  finish  with  the  Her- 
mitage*; there  are  still  three  bottles  left. 
Worthy  wine  for  a  worthy  occasion." 

"  But,  my  husband  ;  you  put  me  in  a 
whirl,"  she  cried.  **  1  do  not  compre- 
hend." 

"The  turtle,  my  adored,  the  turtle!'* 
cried  the  doctor ;  and  he  pushed  her  to- 
wards the  kitchen,  lantern  and  all. 

Jean-Marie  stood  dumbfounded.  He 
had  pictured  to  himself  a  different  scene 
—  a  more  immediate  protest,  and  his  hope 
began  to  dwindle  on  the  spot. 

The  doctor  was  everywhere,  a  little 
doubtful  on  his  legs,  perhaps,  and  now 
and  then  taking  the  wall  with  his  shoul- 
der:  for  it  was  long  since  he  had  tasted 
absinthe,  and  he  was  even  then  reflecting 
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that  the  absinthe  had  been  a  misconcep- 
tion. Not  that  he  regretted  excess  on 
such  a  glorious  day,  but  he  made  a  mental 
memorandum  to  beware ;  he  must  not,  a 
second  time,  become  the  victim  of  a  dele- 
terious habit.  He  had  his  wine  out  of 
the  cellar  in  a  twinklinoj;  he  arranjjed  the 
sacrificial  vessels,  some  on  the  white  ta- 
blecloth, some  on  the  sideboard,  still 
crusted  with  historic  earth.  He  was  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen,  plyin*;  Anastasie 
with  vermouth,  heating  her  with  glimpses 
of  the  future,  estimating  their  new  wealth 
at  ever  larger  figures ;  and  before  they 
sat  down  to  supper,  the  lady*s  virtue  had 
melted  in  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  her 
timidity  had  disappeared;  she,  too,  had 
begun  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  life 
at  Gretz;  and  as  she  took  her  place  and 
helped  the  soup,  her  eyes  shone  with  the 
glitter  of  prospective  diamonds. 

All  through  the  meal,  she  and  the  doc- 
tor made  and  unmade  fairy  plans.  They 
bobbed  and  bowed  and  pledged  each  oth- 
er. Their  faces  ran  over  with  smiles; 
their  eyes  scattered  sparkles,  as  they  pro- 
jected the  doctor's  political  honors  and 
the  lady's  drawing-room  ovations. 

**But  you  will  not  be  a  Red!"  cried 
Anastasie. 

**  I  am  Left  Centre  to  the  core,"  replied 
the  doctor. 

**  Madame  Gastein  will  present  us  — 
we  shall  find  ourselves  forgotten,*'  said 
the  lady. 

**  Never,"  protested  the  doctor.  "  Beau- 
ty and  talent  leave  a  mark." 

**  I  have  positively  forgotten  how  to 
dress,"  she  sighed. 

**  Darling,  you  make  me  blush,"  cried 
he.    *'  Yours  has  been  a  tragic  marriage  !  " 

**  But  your  success  —  to  see  you  appre- 
ciated, honored,  your  name  in  all  the  pa- 
pers, that  will  be  more  than  pleasure  — 
it  will  be  heaven  ! "  she  cried. 

**And  once  a  week,"  said  the  doctor, 
archly  scanning  the  syllables,  "once  a 
week  —  one  good  little  game  of  bacca- 
rat ? " 

**  Only  once  a  week  ? "  she  questioned, 
threatening  him  with  a  finger. 

**  1  swear  it  by  my  political  honor," 
cried  he. 

**  1  spoil  you,"  she  said,  and  gave  him 
her  hand. 

He  covered  it  with  kisses. 

Jean-Marie  escaped  into  the  night. 
The  moon  swung  high  over  Gretz.  He 
went  down  to  the  garden  end  and  sat  on 
the  jetty.  The  river  ran  by  with  eddies 
of  oily  silver,  and  a  low,  monotonous 
song.     Faint  veils  of  mist  moved  among 
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the  poplars  on  the  further  side.  The 
reeds  were  quietly  nodding.  A  hundred 
times  already  had  the  boy  sat,  on  such  a 
night,  and  watched  the  streaming  river 
with  untroubled  fancy.  And  this  perhaps 
was  to  be  the  last.  He  was  to  leave  this 
familiar  hamlet,  this  green,  rustling  coun- 
try, this  bright  and  quiet  stream ;  he  was 
to  pass  into  the  great  city ;  his  dear,  lazy 
mistress  was  to  move  bedizened  in  sa- 
loons ;  his  good,  garrulous,  kind-hearted 
master  to  become  a  brawling  deputy ;  and 
both  be  lost  forever  to  Jean-Marie  and 
their  better  selves.  He  knew  his  own  de- 
fects ;  he  knew  he  must  sink  into  less  and 
less  consideration  in  the  turmoil  of  a  city 
life,  sink  more  and  more  from  the  child 
into  the  servant.  And  he  began  dimly  to 
believe  the  doctor's  prophecies  of  evil. 
He  could  see  a  chansfe  in  both.  His  gen- 
erous incredulity  failed  him  for  this  once  : 
a  child  must  have  perceived  that  the  Her- 
mitage had  completed  what  the  absinthe 
had  begun.  H  this  were  the  first  day, 
what  would  be  the  last?  "  If  necessary, 
wreck  the  train,"  thought  he,  remember- 
ing the  doctor's  parable.  He  looked  round 
on  the  delightful  scene;  he  drank  deep  of 
the  charmed  night  air,  laden  witji  the 
scent  of  hay.  "If  necessary,  wreck  the 
train,"  he  repeated.  And  he  rose  and  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

A     CRIMINAL     INVESTIGATION,     IN     TWO 

PARTS. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  most 
unusual  outcry  in  the  doctor's  house. 
The  last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  the 
doctor  had  locked  up  some  valuables  in 
the  dining  room  cupboard;  and  l>ehold« 
when  he  rose  again,  as  he  did  about  four 
o'clock,  the  cupboard  had  been  broken 
open,  and  the  valuables  in  question  had 
disappeared.  Madame  and  Jean-Marie 
were  summoned  from  their  rooms,  and 
appeared  in  hasty  toilets;  they  found  the 
doctor  raving,  calling  the  heavens  to  wit- 
ness and  avenge  his  injury,  pacing  the 
room  barefooted,  with  the  tails  of  his 
night-shirt  flirting  as  he  turned. 

"Gone!"    he   said;    **  the   things   are 

gone,  the  fortune  gone  !     We  are  paupers 

once  more.     Boy  !  what  do  you  know  of 

this?    Speak  up,  sir,  speak  up.     Do  you 

know  of   it?     VVhere    are  they?"     He 

had  him  by  the  arm,  shaking  him  like  a 

bag,  and  the  boy's  words,  if  he  had  any, 

I  were  jolted  forth  in  inarticulate  murmurs. 

I  The  doctor,  with  a  revulsion  from  his  own 

I  violence,  set  him  'down  again.    He  ob* 
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served  Anastasie  in  tears.  "  Anastasie," 
he  said,  in  quite  an  altered  voice,  "com- 
pose yourself,  command  your  feelings.  I 
woulcf  not  have  you  give  way  to  passion 
like  the  vulgar.  This  —  this  trifling  acci- 
dent must  be  lived  down.  Jean-Marie, 
bring  me  my  smaller  medicine-chest.  A 
gentle  laxative  is  indicated." 

And  he  dosed  the  family  all  round,  lead- 
ing the  way  himself  with  a  double  quan- 
tity. The  wretched  Anastasie,  who  had 
never  been  ill  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
existence,  and  whose  soul  recoiled  from 
remedies,  wept  floods  of  tears  as  she 
sipped,  and  sliuddered,  and  protested,  and 
then  was  bullied  and  shouted  at  until  she 
sipped  again.  As  for  Jean-Marie,  he  took 
his  portion  down  with  stoicism. 

*•  I  have  given  him  a  less  amount,"  ob- 
served the  doctor,  "his  youth  protecting 
him  against  emotion.  And  now  that  we 
have  thus  parried  any  morbid  conse- 
quences, let  us  reason." 

"  I  am  so  cold,"  wailed  Anastasie. 

"  Cold  !  "  cried  the  doctor.  **  I  give 
thanks  to  God  that  1  am  made  of  fierier 
material.  VVHiy,  madame,  a  blow  like  this 
would  set  a  frog  into  a  transpiration.  If 
you  are  cold,  you  can  retire;  and,  by  the 
way,  you  might  throw  me  down  my  trou- 
sers.    It  is  chilly  for  the  legs." 

**  Oh  no  !  "  protested  Anastasie ;  "  I 
will  stay  with  you." 

**  Nay,  madame,  you  shall  not  suffer 
for  your  devotion,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I 
will  myself  fetch  you  a  shawl."  And  he 
went  up-stairs  and  returned  more  fully 
clad  and  with  an  armful  of  wraps  for  the 
shivering  Anastasie.  "And  now,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  to  investigate  this  crime.  Let 
us  proceed  by  induction.  Anastasie,  do 
you  know  anything  that  can  help  us?" 
Anastasie  knew  nothing.  "  Or  you,  Jean- 
Marie.?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  boy  steadily. 

"  Good,"  returned  the  doctor.  "  We 
shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  material 
evidences.  (I  was  born  to  be  a  detective  ; 
1  have  the  eye  and  the  systematic  spirit.) 
First,  violence  has  been  employed.  The 
door  was  broken  open  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  the  lock  was  dear 
indeed  at  wiiat  I  paid  for  it :  a  crow  to 
pluck  with  Master  Goguelat.  Second, 
here  is  the  instrument  employed  —  one  of 
our  own  table-knives,  one  of  our  best,  my 
dear;  which  seems  to  indicate  no  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  gang  —  if  gang 
it  was.  Thirdly,  I  observe  that  nothing 
has  been  removed  except  the  Franchard 
dishes  and  the  casket ;  our  own  silver  has 
been  minutely  respected.     This  is  wily; 


it  shows  intelligence,  a  knowledge  of  the 
code,  a  desire  to  avoid  legal  consequences. 
I  argue  from  this  fact  that  the  gang  num- 
bers persons  of  respectability  —  outward, 
of  course,  and  merely  outward,  as  the 
robbery  proves.  But  I  argue,  second, 
that  we  must  have  been  observed  at  Fran- 
chard itself  by  some  occult  observer,  and 
dogged  throughout  the  day  with  a  skill 
and  patience  that  I  venture  to  qualify  as 
consummate.  No  ordinary  man,  no  occa- 
sional criminal,  would  have  shown  him- 
self capable  of  this  combination.  •  We 
have  in  our  neighborhood,  it  is  far  from 
improbable,  a  retired  bandit  of  the  high- 
est order  of  intelligence." 

"Good  Heaven!"  cried  the  horrified 
Anastasie.     "  Henri,  how  can  you  ?  " 

"  My  cherished  one,  this  is  a  process  of 
induction,"  said  the  doctor.  "  If  any  of 
my  steps  are  unsound,  correct  me.  You 
are  silent  ?  Then  do  not,  [  beseech  you, 
be  so  vulgarly  illogical  as  to  revolt  from 
my  conclusion.  We  have  now  arrived," 
he  resumed,  "at  some  idea  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gang — for  I  incline  to  the 
hypothesis  of  more  than  one  —  and  we 
now  leave  this  room,  which  can  disclose 
no  more,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
court  and  garden.  (Jean-Marie,  I  trust 
you  are  observantly  following  my  various 
steps  ;  this  is  an  excellent  piece  of  educa- 
tion for  you.)  Come  with  me  to  the  door. 
No  steps  on  the  court;  it  is  unfortunate 
our  court  should  be  paved.  On  what 
small  matters  hang  the  destiny  of  these 
delicate  investigations  I  Hey!  What 
have  we  here?  I  have  led  you  to  the 
very  spot,"  he  said,  standing  grandly 
backward  and  indicating  the  green  gate. 
"  An  escalade,  as  you  can  now  see  for 
yourselves,  has  taken  place." 

Sure  enough,  the  green  paint  was  in 
several  places  scratched  and  broken  ;  and 
one  of  the  panels  preserved  the  print  of 
a  nailed  shoe.  The  foot  had  slipped, 
however,  and  it  was  difficult  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  shoe,  and  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  pattern  of  the  nails. 

"The  whole  robbery,"  concluded  the 
doctor,  "step  by  step,  has  been  reconsti- 
tuted.    Inductive  science  can  no  furthur 


go- 


>» 


"It  is  wonderful,"  said  his  wife.  "  You 
should  indeed  have  been  a  detective, 
Henri.     1  had  no  idea  of  your  talents." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Desprez  conde- 
scendingly, "a  man  of  scientific  imagina- 
tion combines  the  lesser  faculties;  he  is 
a  detective  just  as  he  is  a  publicist,  or  a 
general ;  these  are  but  local  applications 
of  his  special  talent.    But  now,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  "  would  you  have  me  go  further? 
Would  you  have  me  lay  my  finger  on  the 
culprits  — or  rather,  for  I  cannot  promise 
quite  so  much,  point  out  to  you  the  very 
house  where  they  consort?  It  may  be  a 
satisfaction,  at  least  it  is  all  we  are  likely 
to  get,  since  we  are  denied  the  remedy  of 
law.  I  reach  the  further  stage  in  this 
way.  In  order  to  fill  up  my  outline  of 
the  robbery,  I  require  a  man  likely  to  be 
in  the  forest  idling,  I  require  a  man  of 
education,  I  require  a  man  superior  to 
considerations  of  morality.  The  three 
requisites  all  centre  in  Tentaillon's  board- 
ers. They  are  painters,  therefore  they 
are  continually  lounging  in  the  forest. 
They  are  painters,  therefore  they  are  not 
unlikely  to  have  some  smattering  of  edu- 
cation. Lastly,  because  they  are  painters, 
they  are  probably  immoral.  And  this  I 
prove  in  two  ways.  First,  painting  is  an 
art  which  merely  addresses  the  eye;  it 
does  not  in  any  particular  exercise  the 
moral  sense.  And  second,  painting,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  arts,  implies 
the  dangerous  quality  of  imagination.  A 
man  of  imagination  is  never  moral;  he 
outsoars  literal  demarcations  and  reviews 
life  under  too  many  shifting  lights  to  rest 
content  with  the  invidious  distinctions  of 
the  law ! '» 

"But  you  always  say  —  at  least,  so  I 
understood  you"  —  said  madame,  "that 
these  lads  display  no  imagination  what- 
ever." 

"My  dear,  they  displayed  imagination, 
and  of  a  very  fantastic  order,  too,"  re- 
turned the  doctor,  "when  they  embraced 
their  beggarly  profession.  Besides  — 
and  this  is  an  argument  exactly  suited  to 
your  intellectual  level  —  many  of  ihem 
are  English  and  American.  Where  else 
should  we  expect  to  find  a  thief?  And 
now  you  had  better  get  your  coffee.  Be- 
cause we  have  lost  a  treasure,  there  is  no 
reason  for  starving.  For  my  part  I  shall 
break  my  fast  with  white  wine.  I  feel 
unaccountably  heated  and  thirsty  to-day. 
1  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  shock  of  the 
discovery.  And  yet,  you  will  bear  me 
out,  I  supported  the  emotion  nobly." 

The  doctor  had  now  talked  himself 
back  into  an  admirable  humor;  and  as  he 
sat  in  the  arbor  and  slowly  imbibed  a 
large  allowance  of  white  wine  and  picked 
a  little  bread  and  cheese  with  no  very  im- 
petuous appetite,  if  a  third  of  his  medita- 
tations  ran  upon  the  missing  treasure,  the 
other  two  thirds  were  more  pleasingly 
busied  in  the  retrospect  of  his  detective 
skill. 

About  eleven  Casimir  arrived;  he  had 


caught  an  early  train  to  Fontaineblean,  and 
driven  over  to  save  time  ;  and  now  his  cab 
was  stabled  at  Tentaillon's,  and  he  re- 
marked, studying  his  watch,  that  he  could 
spare  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  was  much 
the  man  of  business,  decisively  spoken, 
given  to  frowning  in  an  intellectual  man- 
ner. Anastasie's  born  brother,  he  did  not 
waste  much  sentiment  on  the  lady,  ^ve 
her  an  English  family  kiss,  and  demanded 
a  meal  without  delay. 

"  You  can  tell  your  story  while  we  eat," 
he  observed.  "  Anything  good  to-day, 
Stasie?" 

He  was  promised  something  good. 
The  trio  sat  down  to  table  in  the  arbor, 
Jean-Marie  waiting  as  well  as  eating,  and 
the  doctor  recounted  what  had  happened 
in  his  richest  narrative  manner.  Casimir 
heard  it  with  explosions  of  laughter. 

"What  a  streak  of  luck  for  you,  my 
good  brother,"  he  observed,  when  the  tale 
was  over.  "If  you  had  gone  to  Paris,  you 
would  have  played  dick-duck-drake  with 
the  whole  consignment  in  three  months. 
Your  own  would  have  followed  ;  and  you 
would  have  come  to  me  in  a  procession 
like  the  last  time.  But  I  give  you  warn- 
ing—  Stasie  may  weep  and  Henri  ratio- 
cinate—  it  will  not  serve  you  twice. 
Your  next  collapse  will  be  fatal.  I 
thought  I  had  told  you  so,  Stasie?  Hey? 
No  sense  ?" 

The  doctor  winced  and  looked  furtively 
at  Jean-Marie;  but  the  boy  seemed  apa- 
thetic. 

"And  then  again,"  broke  out  Casimir, 
"what  children  you  are  —  vicious  chil- 
dren, my  faith!  How  could  you  tell  the 
value  of  this  trash  ?  It  might  have  been 
worth  nothing,  or  next  door." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  doctor.  "You 
have  your  usual  flow  of  spirits,  I  per- 
ceive, but  even  less  than  your  usual  de- 
liberation. I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
these  matters." 

"  Not  entirely  ignorant  of  anythinj^:  ever 
I  heard  of,"  interrupted  Casiniir,  bowinj^, 
and  raising  his  glass  with  a  sort  of  perl 
politeness. 

"At  least,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "I 
gave  my  mind  to  the  subject  —  that  you 
may  be  willing  to  believe  —  and  I  esti- 
mated that  our  capital  would  be  dou- 
bled." And  he  described  the  nature  of 
the  find. 

"  My  word  of  honor !  "said  Casimir,  "  I 
half  believe  you  !  But  much  would  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  gold." 

"  The  quality,  my  dear  Casimir,  was'* 
—  and  the  doctor,  in  default  of  language, 
kissed  his  finger-tips. 
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"  T  would  not  take  your  word  for  it,  my 
good  friend,*'  retorted  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. "  You  are  a  man  of  very  rosy 
views.  But  this  robbery,"  he  continued, 
"this  robbery  is  an  odd  thing.  Of  course 
I  pass  over  your  nonsense  about  gangs 
and  landscape-painters.  For  me,  that  is 
a  dream.  Who  was  in  the  house  last 
night?" 

**  None  but  ourselves,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor. 

"And  this  young  gentleman?"  asked 
Casimir,  jerking  a  nod  in  the  direction  of 
Jean-Marie. 

"He  too  "  —  the  doctor  bowed. 

"  Well ;  and,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  who 
is  he  ?  "  pursued  the  brother-in  law. 

"Jean-Marie,"  answered  the  doctor, 
"combines  the  functions  of  a  son  and 
stable-bov.  He  be^an  as  the  latter,  but 
he  rose  rapidly  to  the  more  honorable 
rank  in  our  affections.  He  is,  I  may  say, 
the  greatest  comfort  in  our  lives." 

"  Ha  I  "  said  Casimir.  "And  previous 
to  becominij  one  of  you?" 

"Jean-Marie  has  lived  a  remarkable 
existence;  his  experience  has  been  emi- 
nently formative,"  replied  Desprez.  "  If 
1  had  had  to  choose  an  education  for  my 
son,  I  should  have  chosen  such  another. 
Bc^innino:  life  with  mountebanks  and 
thieves,  passing  onward  to  the  society 
and  friendship  of  philosophers,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  skimmed  the  volume  of 
human  life." 

"Thieves?"  repeated  the  brother-in- 
law,  with  a  meditative  air. 

The  doctor  could  have  bitten  his 
tonijue  out.  He  foresaw  what  was  com- 
ing,  and  prepared  his  mind  for  a  vigorous 
defence. 

"Did  you  ever  steal  yourself  ?"  asked 
Casimir,  turning  suddenly  on  Jean-Marie, 
and  for  the  first  time  employing  a  single 
eyeglass  which  hung  round  his  neck. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  deep 
blush. 

Casimir  turned  to  the  others  with 
pursed  lips,  and  nodded  to  them  mean- 
ingly.    "  Hey  ? "  said  he ;  "  how  is  that  ?  " 

"Jean-Marie  is  a  teller  of  the  truth," 
returned  the  doctor,  throwing  out  his 
bust. 

"  He  has  never  told  a  lie,"  added  ma- 
dame.     "  He  is  the  best  of  boys." 

"Never  told  a  lie,  has  he  not?"  re- 
flected Casimir.  "  Strange,  very  strange. 
Give  me  your  attention,  my  young  friend," 
he  continued.  "  You  knew  about  this 
treasure  ?" 

"  He  helped  to  bring  it  home,"  inter- 
posed the  doctor. 

"  Desprez,  1   ask  you  nothing  but  to 


hold  your  tongue,"  returned  Casimir,  "  I 
mean  to  question  this  stable-boy  of  yours; 
and  if  you  are  so  certain  of  his  innocence, 
vou  can  afford  to  let  him  answer  for  him- 
self.  Now,  sir,"  he  resumed,  pointing  his 
eyeglass  straight  at  Jean-Marie.  "You 
knew  it  could  be  stolen  with  impunity? 
You  knew  you  could  not  be  prosecuted  ? 
Come  !     Did  you,  or  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  answered  Jean-Marie,  in  a 
miserable  whisper.  He  sat  there  chang- 
ing color  like  a  revolving  pharos,  twisting 
his  fingers  hysterically,  swallowing  air,  the 
picture  of  guilt. 

"You  knew  where  it  was  put?"  re- 
sumed the  inquisitor. 

"Yes,"  from  Jean  Marie. 

"You  say  you  have  been  a  thief  be- 
fore," continued  Casimir.  "  Now  how  am 
I  to  know  that  you  are  not  one  still  ?  I 
suppose  you  could  climb  the  green  gate  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  still  lower,  from  the  culprit. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  you  who  stole  these 
things.  You  know  it,  and  you  dare  not 
deny  it.  Look  me  in  the  face!  Raise 
your  sneak's  eyes,  and  answer  ! " 

But  in  place  of  anything  of  that  sort 
Jean-Marie  broke  into  a  dismal  howl  and 
fled  from  the  arbor.  Anastasie,  as  she 
pursued  to  capture  and  reassure  the  vic- 
tim, found  time  to  send  one  Parthian  ar- 
row —  "  Casimir,  you  are  a. brute  !  " 

"  My  brother,"  said  Desprez,  with  the 
greatest  dignity,  "you  take  upon  yourself 
a  license  — 


>» 


"Desprez,"  interrupted  Casimir,  "for 
heaven's  sake  be  a  man  of  the  world. 
You  telegraph  me  to  leave  my  business 
and  come  down  here  on  yours.  I  come, 
I  ask  the  business,  you  say  *Find  me 
this  thief!'  Well.  1  find  him;  I  say 
*  There  he  is!*  You  need  not  like  it, 
but  you  have  no  manner  of  right  to  take 
offence." 

"Well,"  returned  the  doctor,  "I  grant 
that;  I  will  even  thank  you  for  your  mis- 
taken zeal.  But  your  hypothesis  was  so 
extravagantly  monstrous " 

"Look  here,"  interrupted  Casimir; 
"  was  it  you  or  Stasie?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  doctor, 

"Very  well;  then  it  was  the  boy.  Say 
no  more  about  it,"  said  the  brother-in-law, 
and  he  produced  his  cigar-case. 

"1  will  sav  this  much  more,**  returned 
Desprez:  "if  that  boy  came  and  told  me 
so  himself,  I  should  not  believe  him  ;  and 
if  I  did  believe  him,  so  implicit  is  my 
trust,  I  should  conclude  that  he  had  acted 
for  the  best." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Casimir  indulgently, 
"Have  you  a  light?  I  must  be  going. 
And  by  ihe  way,  1  wish  you  would  let  me 
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sell  your  Turks  for  you.  I  always  told 
)ou  it  meant  smash.  I  tell  you  so  again. 
Indeed,  it  was  partly  that,  that  brought 
me  down.  You  never  acknowledge  my 
letters  —  a  most  unpardonable  habit." 

"  My  good  brother,"  replied  the  doctor 
blandly,  "  I  have  never  denied  your  abil- 
ity in  business;  but  I  can  perceive  your 
limitations." 

**  Egad,  my  friend,  I  can  return  the 
compliment,*'  observed  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. "Your  limitation  is  to  be  down- 
right irrational." 

*'  Observe  the  relative  position,"  re- 
turned the  doctor  with  a  smile.  **  It  is 
your  attitude  to  believe  through  thick  and 
thin  in  one  man's  judgment  —  your  own. 
I  follow  the  same  opinion,  but  critically 
and  with  open  eyes.  Which  is  the  more 
irrational.^     I  leave  it  to  yourself." 

"  O!),  my  dear  fellow !"  cried  Casimir, 
**  stick  to  your  Turks,  stick  to  your  stable- 
boy,  go  to  the  devil  in  general  in  your 
own  way  and  be  done  with  it,  But  don't 
ratiocinate  with  me  —  I  cannot  bear  it. 
And  so,  ta-la.  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  away  for  any  good  I've  done.  Say 
goodbye  from  me  to  Stasie,  and  to  the 
sullen  hang-dog  of  a  stable-boy,  if  you 
insist  on  it ;  I'm  off." 

And  Casimir  departed.  The  doctor, 
that  night,  dissected  his  character  before 
Anastasie.  "One  thing,  my  beautiful," 
he  said,  "  he  has  learned  one  thing  from 
his  lifelong  acquaintance  with  your  hus- 
band :  the  word  ratiocinate.  It  shines  in 
his  vocabulary,  like  a  jewel  in  a  muck- 
heap.  And,  even  so,  he  continually  mis- 
applies it.  For  you  must  have  observed 
he  uses  it  as  a  sort  of  taunt,  in  the  sense 
of  to  et'i^otise,  implying,  as  it  were  —  the 
poor,  dear  fellow  !  —  a  vein  of  sophistry. 
As  for  his  cruelty  to  Jean-Marie,  it  must 
be  forgiven  him  —  it  is  not  his  nature,  it 
is  the  nature  of  his  life.  A  man  who 
deals  with  money,  my  dear,  is  a  man  lost." 

With  Jean-Marie,  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation had  been  somewhat  slow.  At 
first  he  was  inconsolable,  insisted  on 
leaving  the  family,  went  from  paroxysm 
to  paroxysm  of  (ears ;  and  it  was  only 
after  Anastasie  had  been  closeted  for  an 
hour  with  him,  alone,  that  she  came  forth, 
sought  out  the  doctor,  and,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  acquainted  that  gentleman  with 
what  had  passed. 

**At  first,  my  husband,  he  would  hear 
of  nothing,'*  she  said.  "Imagine!  if  he 
had  left  us !  What  would  the  treasure 
be  to  that.^  Horrible  treasure,  it  has 
brought  all  this  about!  At  last,  after  he 
has  sobbed  his  very  heart  out,  he  agrees 
to  stay  on  a  conditioa  —  we  are  not  to 
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mention  this  matter,  this  infamous  suspi* 
cion,  not  even  to  mention  the  robbery. 
On  that  agreement  only,  the  poor,  cruel 
boy  will  consent  to  remain  among  his 
friends." 

•*  But  this  inhibition,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  this  embargo  —  it  cannot  possibly  apply 
to  me?" 

To  all  of  us,**  Anastasie  assured  him. 
.My  cherished  one,**  Desprez  protest- 
ed, "you  must  have  misunderstood.  It 
cannot  apply  to  me.  He  would  naturally 
come  to  me." 

"Henri,*'  she  said,  "it  does;  I  swear 
to  you  it  does.** 

"This  is  a  painful,  a  very  painful  cir- 
cumstance,** the  doctor  said,  looking  a 
little  black.  "  I  cannot  affect,  Anastasie, 
to  be  anything  but  justly  wounded.  I 
feel  this,  I  feel  it,  my  wife,  acutely." 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  she  said.  **  But 
if  you  had  seen  his  distress !  We  must 
make  allowances,  we  must  sacrifice  our 
feelings." 

"  I  trust,  my  dear,  you  have  never  found 
me  averse  to  sacrifices,*'  returned  the  doc- 
tor very  stitfly. 

"And  you  will  let  me  go  and  tell  htm 
that  you  have  agreed.'  It  will  be  like 
your  noble  nature."  she  cried. 

So  it  would,  he  perceived  —  it  would  be 
like  his  noble  nature !  Up  jumped  his 
spirits,  triumphant  at  the  thought.  **  Go» 
darling,*'  he  said  nobly,  "reassure  him. 
The  subject  is  buried;  more  —  1  make  aa 
effort,  I  have  accustomed  my  will  to  these 
exertions  —  and  it  is  forgotten.** 

A  little  after,  but  still  with  swollen  eyes 
and  looking  mortally  sheepish,  Jean-Marie 
reappeared  and  went  ostentatiously  about 
his  avocations.  He  was  the  only  unhappy 
member  of  the  party  that  sat  down  that 
night  to  supper.  As  for  the  doctor*  he 
was  radiant.  He  thus  sang  the  requiem 
of  the  treasure,  — 

"This  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  roost 
amusing  episode,"  he  said.  "  We  are  not 
a  penny  the  worse  —  nay,  we  are  im- 
mensely gainers.  Our  philosophy  has 
been  exercised  ;  some  of  the  turtle  is  still 
left  —  the  most  wholesome  of  delicacies; 
I  have  my  statf,  Anastasie  has  her  new 
dress,  Jean- Marie  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  fashionable  k^pi.  Besides,  we  had  a 
glass  of  Hermitage  last  night;  the  glow 
still  sutfuses  my  memory.  1  was  growing 
positively  niggardly  with  that  HermitagCt 
positively  niggardlv.  Let  me  take  the 
hint:  we  had  one  bottle  to  celebrate  the 
appearance  of  our  visionary  fortune;  let 
us  have  a  second  to  console  us  for  its 
occultation.  The  third  1  hereby  dedicate 
to  Jean-Marie*s  wedding  breakfast.** 
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From  The  Saturday  Review, 
THE  PARCELS    POST. 

The  new  department  which  Mr.  Faw- 
cett  has  added  to  the  post-office  has  at 
last  been  got  into  working  order.  The 
parcels  post  began  its  operations  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  as  yet,  in  the  most  successful  man- 
ner. Mr.  Fawcett*s  illness  may  have  de- 
layed the  start  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
loss  of  time  due  to  that  cause  has  proba- 
bly not  been  considerable  Although  it 
would  be  highly  unjust  to  deny  the  post- 
master-general his  great  share  of  the 
credit  fairly  won  by  the  reform,  it  is  only 
right  to  remember  that  the  permanent  offi- 
cials of  the  department  have  also  done 
their  part.  It  is  too  generally  the  prac- 
tice to  look  upon  the  minister  whose  name 
is  known  to  everybody  as  the  sole  author 
of  improvements  in  the  public  service,  and 
to  forget  that  the  first  suggestion  often 
comes  from  some  official  whose  name  is 
only  known  to  his  superiors.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Fawcett  has 
not  been  the  originator  of  the  reform  or 
has  not  supplied  the  motive  power 
throughout.  But,  as  he  himself  has  al- 
ways been  generously  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, he  has  been  helped  by  the  zeal  and 
experience  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  in- 
evitable and  right  that  they  should  be  un- 
known to  the  public.  The  members  of 
State  departments  ought  to  look  to  their 
chiefs  only  for  recognition  and  reward. 
But  the  praise  which  cannot  be  given  to 
them  personally  may  fairly  be  given  to 
the  whole  department.  The  office  as  a 
whole  is  well  entitled  to  share  with  its 
ministerial  chief  in  the  popularity  to  be 
gained  by  the  parcels  post.  The  work  of 
the  post-office  is  so  generally  well  done 
that  we  may  well  believe  that  whatever 
delay  there  has  been  in  beginning  to  work 
the  new  branch  has  been  wholly  due  to  a 
determination  to  have  everything  thor- 
oughly organized  before  making  a  start. 
It  is  as  yet  somewhat  early  to  decide  how 
far  the  parcels  post  is  a  success  or  how  it 
will  work.  The  test  has  been  well  borne, 
but  then  it  is  scarcely  fair.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  exceptionally  hard,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  severest  strain 
has  still  to  come.  The  rush  of  the  first 
days  is  trying  to  the  clerks  and  servants 
of  various  kinds  to  whom  the  work  is 
new.  But  then  everybody  is  full  of  zeal, 
and  the  public  has  not  gathered  sufficient 
confidence  to  begin  making  blunders.  It 
is  docile  and  prepared  to  do  as  it  is  bid. 
Neither  has  there  been  time  to  see  how 


the  transit  traffic  will  be  managed.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  par- 
cels post  has  started  well.  To  all  appear- 
ance another  convenience  has  been  added 
to  life.  The  wagons  of  the  department, 
with  their  rich  crimson  paint  —  the  color 
chosen  seems  to  be  exactly  that  of  the 
tunics  of  the  Guards — and  their  black 
tilts  will  soon  be  a  familiar  and  not  un- 
pleasing  feature  of  the  streets. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  in  London  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  will 
have  to  be  done.      The  post-office  can 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  carrying 
companies  in  tlie  capital.     The  practised 
staff  of  these  carriers  can  be  enlisted,  or 
at  least  their  knowledge  can  be  utilized. 
All  the  great  railway  stations  are  worked 
by  servants  accustomed  to  the  transport, 
of  great  quantities  of  goods,  and  they  can 
be  relied  on  for  assistance.     In  the  coun- 
try   the  post   will  be-  more    completely 
thrown  on  its  own  resources.     It  under- 
takes to  do  carriers'  work  where  the  ser- 
vice of  the  railway  companies  does  not 
extend.    There  is  a  limit  to  what  it  prom- 
ises to  do.     Parcels  will  not  be  carried  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  postal  delivery,  but 
wherever  a  letter  can  go  a  package  must 
be  taken  too,  as  long  as  it  conforms  to  the 
rules.    The  conditions  imposed  ace  by  no 
means  stringent.    As  long  as  the  sender 
pays  in  advance,  does  not  send  anything 
improperly  packed,  or  more  than  six  feet 
long  in  length  and  breadth  together,   or 
which  is  not  likely  to  damage  other  par- 
cels or  the  health  of  the  officials,  the  post- 
office  will  carry  his  parcel.    The  amount 
to  be  carried  will  certainly  be  very  consid- 
erable.   To  some  extent  the  increase  of 
work  caused  by  the  new  institution  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  a  diminution  of  what 
is  already  done  by  the  office.     It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  samples  and  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  parcels  post.      The 
sample  post  has  not  satisfied  the  public 
hitherto.     It  has  been  complained  of  as 
too  dear,  and  the  limitations  of  weight  and 
size  were  thought  to  be  too  strict.     Mer- 
chants and  wholesale  dealers  have  been 
known  to  assert  that  when  a  great  number 
of  samples  had  to  be  sent  it  was  cheaper 
to  have  them  posted  from  Antwerp  by  the 
skipper  of  a  passenger  boat,  or  even  by  a 
clerk  sent  for  the  purpose,  than  to  send 
them  straight  from  London.    The  cheap 
and  convenient  parcels  post  will  practi- 
cally abolish  such  a  service  as  this.     The 
book  post  was  incomparably  more  effi- 
cient, and  was  much  used ;  but  it  also  will 
probably  be  swallowed  up  by  the  parcels 
post.    Single  books  will  go  as  cheaply, 
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and  large  packages  will  be  sent  which 
would  formerly  not  have  been  taken.  In 
time  both  the  sample  post  and  the  book 
post  may  be  given  up  altogether,  and  the 
carrying  work  divided  between  letters  and 
parcels  of  all  kinds.  But  a  great  increase 
in  bulk  and  variety  of  goods  sent  will  have 


realized  the  value  of  what  they  have 
gained  —  or  rather  of  what  the  post-oflice 
has  conferred  on  them — and  are  begin- 
ning to  push  and  advertise  already. 
There  is  perhaps  no  reason  for  regret  in 
the  fact  that  a  further  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  natural  course  of  trade  ;  but, 


to  be  set  off  against  this  gain.  From  the  like  other  changes  and  developments,  it 
moment  that  it  becomes  much  easier  than  will  fall  heavily  on  the  weak.  The  par- 
before  to  send  samples  and  books  many   eels  post  may  repeat  the  work  of  the  rail- 


more  will  be  sent.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  distribution  of  these  things  will  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  country. 

Although  it  is  very  early  to  speculate  on 
the  social  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  parcels  post,  one  thing  may  be  pre- 
dicted with  tolerable  certainty.  It  will 
give  a  further  impulse  to  the  already 
f\purishing  business  of  advertising.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  samples  of  enterprising  trades- 
men find  their  way  easily  enough  into 
houses  where  they  are  by  no  means 
wanted.  The  hitherto  limited  facilities 
afforded  for  their  transmission  will  now 
be  almost  boundless.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  the  parcels  post's  career,  pushing 
tradesmen  despatched  cartloads  of  sam- 
ples in  every  direction.  The  papers  are 
already  full  of  advertisements  from  shop- 
keepers who  are  ready  to  send  goods  by 
the  pound  all  over  the  country.  Retail 
traders  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  in 
small  towns  may  very  possibly  discover 
that  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  the  post- 
office  are  not  working  wholly  for  their 
good.  As  it  is  now  organized,  it  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
ail  the  influences  at  work  to  forward  the 


ways  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  long  run 
the  country  gains  by  every  facility  offered 
to  trade,  but  in  the  mean  while  individuals 
will  have  suffered,  and  they  may  not  un- 
naturally feel  that  they  have  cause  for 
complaint. 

To  the  London  tradesman  and  those  of 
the  great  towns  in  general  the  parcels 
post  will  be  a  considerable  advantage. 
It  will  probably  relieve  them  from  the 
trouble  of  sencling  goods  by  hand  more 
than  the  private  carriers  have  done,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  proportion  as  they 
are  saved  from  the  necessity  of  sending 
their  goods  by  hand  they  will  be  able  to 
dispense  with  a  certain  number  of  the 
servants  they  employ.  At  the  same  time 
their  gain  in  this  respect  will  be  limited 
in  various  ways.  Goods  of  some  kinds 
will  not  be  taken,  and  such  as  are  very 
fragile  will  scarcely  be  risked.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  post-office  has  ex- 
plicitly refused  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  breakage  or  damage,  or  apparently  for 
loss.  It  is  to  do  the  work  of  common  car- 
riers; but  it  will  not  give  the  same  guar- 
antees that  its  work  will  be  carefully  done. 
The  confidence  felt  in  the  department  is 
concentration  of  trade  in   the  hands  of  I  great,  and  nobody  supposes  that  it  will  be 


wholesale  dealers  in  great  towns.  The 
system  of  postal  orders  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely easy  to  send  small  sums  of  money 
to.  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms.  A 
cheque  for  a  shilling  can  be  sent  from 
Kirkwall  to  London  and  cashed  at  any 
post-office.  Now  a  tradesman  will  be  able 
to  forward  half  a  pound  of  tea  by  return 
of  post.  This  is„  doubtless,  an  extreme 
case.  Nobody  is  likely  to  take  the  trouble 
to  write  to  London  for  half-pounds  of  tea, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  large 
dealers  in  great  towns  will  gain  not  a  little 
by  the  new  facilities  for  forwarding  small 
parcels  of  goods.  They  can  commonly 
afford  to  undersell  retail  tradesmen  of  the 
poorer  kind,  and  their  articles  are  often 
better.     In  spite  of  the  expense  and  diffi 


reckless  or  slovenly ;  but  its  credit  must 
suffer  to  a  certain  extent  by  its  refusal  to 
submit  to  responsibility.  The  saving 
clause  which  protects  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral and  his  subordinates  from  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  damage  done  to  goods  which 
have  passed  through  their  hands  was 
probably  only  inserted  as  a  defence 
against  merely  captious  and  vexatious 
complaints.  In  the  last  resort  there  is 
always  an  authority  to  which  the  post-of* 
fice  is  responsible.  If  goods  are  lost  or 
delivered  in  a  smashed  state,  even  in  a 
small  percentage  of  cases,  the  postmaster- 
general  will  be  sure  to  hear  of  it  in  Par- 
liament. A  minister  who  is  liable  to  have 
an  unlimited  number  of  disagreeable  ques- 
tions asked  him  by  members  who  have  to 
speak  for  aggrieved  constituents  may  be 


ciilty  of  transport,  they  have  been  steadily  trusted  to  keep  a  tight  hand  on  his  sulxsr- 
gaining  ground  of  late  years,  and  now  ■  dinates.  For  the  moment  there  is  not 
every  facility  will  be  given  them.  The  much  probability  of  complaint.  The  coun- 
more    enterprising    firms    have    already  ,  try  is  highly  pleased  with  the  post-office. 
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and  feels  much  gratification,  tempered  by 
a  certain  surprise,  at  beinjj  supplied  with 
a  beneficent  institution  which  it  was  not 
particularly  conscious  of  needing.  It  will 
watch  the  first  strugjjle  against  difficulties 
with  good  humor  and  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  make  allowances,  if  there  is  a  little 
friction  or  even  in  a  mild  way  a  break- 
down. When  the  novelty  has  worn  off 
the  complaints  may  begin.  People  who 
have  formed  too  high  an  opinion  of  what 
the  parcels  post  can  do  will  console  them- 
selves for  their  disappointment  by  grum- 
bling. Small  tradesmen,  who  discover  that 
their  most  dangerous  rivals  have  been 
practically  brought  next  door,  will  not 
bless  the  government  which  has  made  the 
fight  for  life  still  harder.  But  if  a  minister 
is  to  be  frightened  from  his  purpose  by 
the  fear  of  grumblers  or  turned  from  it  by 
consideration  for  the  weaker  kind  of  trad- 
ers, he  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble 
task  of  keeping  things  as  they  are.  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  distinctly  not  a  minister  of 
that  stamp,  and  he  will  assuredly  go  on  in 
bis  attempts  to  improve  the  post-of&ce. 
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Interesting  as  it  would  be  perhaps 
to  trace  the  influence  of  mirrors  on  the 
general  and  individual  history  of  woman- 
kind, the  subject  is  too  intricate  and  too 
delicate  to  suit  our  pages,  and  we  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  short  description 
of  their  development  in  shape  and  orna- 
mentation from  early  times  to  the  present 
day.  The  use  of  small  mirrors  can  be 
traced  to  a  very  early  period,  and  amongst 
almost  every  people  of  the  world.  The 
most  ancient  specimens  were  made  of 
polished  metal,  with  flat  and  broad  han- 
dles, and  the  backs  incised  with  various 
designs.  Many  of  these  metallic  mirrors 
have  been  found  in  Roman  burial  places 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  one  especially 
curious  at  Coddenham  in  Suffolk,  en- 
closed in  a  circular  bronze  case  of  scarcely 
more  than  two  inches  diameter,  with  the 
head  of  the  emperor  Nero  engraved  on 
one  side.  Similar  mirrors  were  com- 
monly used  by  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  preserved  in  Bede  from 
Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  Ethelberga,  qeeen 
of  Edwin  of  Northumbria  in  625,  wherein 
he  requests  her  acceptance  of  an  ivory 
comb  and  a  silver  mirror.  Combs,  mir- 
rors, and  mirror-cases  are  also  frequently 
found  on  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scot- 


land. Whether  the  method  of  forming 
mirrors  by  backing  glass  with  foliated 
metal  was  known  to  the  Romans  is  still  a 
matter  of  controversy,  but  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Mia- 
dle  Ages,  especially  in  John  Pecham's 
treatise  on  optics  (about  1279).  The  art 
of  producing  and  polishing  large  surfaces 
of  glass  for  mirrors  seems  to  have  been 
first  perfected  in  Germany,  as  it  appears 
from  a  petition  presented  to  the  Senate 
of  Venice  by  Nicolo  Cocioand  two  others 
in  1317,  that  they  had  made  an  agreement 
with  a  magister  de  alemania^  who  knew 
how  to  work  glass  for  mirrors,  etc.  Again, 
in  1507,  two  men  of  Murano,  Andrea  and 
Dominico  dall  Gallo,  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  Council  of  Ten,  stating  that  they 
possessed  the  secret  of  making  good  an4 
perfect  mirrors,  a  secret  which  had  hith- 
erto been  id  the  possession  of  only  one 
German  glass  house,  and  asking  for  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  twenty-five  years. 
About  this  time  mirrors  were  made  in 
Nuremberg,  by  blowing  into  the  glass 
bubble,  still  hot,  a  metallic  mixture  with 
a  little  resin  or  salt  of  tartar.  The  bub- 
ble was  then  cut  into  small  round  mirrors. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteentli 
century,  metal  mirrors  were  used  side  by 
side  with  glass  mirrors,  until  in  1569-70, 
the  mirror-makers  of  Venice  formed  them- 
selves into  a  corporation,  and  succeed- 
ed in  producing  large  sheets  of  glass 
without  striae  and  bubbles,  and  also  intro- 
duced a  better  method  of  applying  the 
metal.  ■  The  Venetian  mirror-plates,  and 
all  others  long  afterwards,  were  formed 
by  blowing  glass  into  cylinders,  which 
were  then  slit,  flattened  out  on  a  stone, 
and  afterwards  polished  on  a  table.  Ev- 
ery one  claiming  to  be  admitted  as  a  capo 
maestro  \n  the  corporation  of  specchiaei^ 
or  mirror-makers  of  Venice,  had  to  prove 
his  ability  to  flatten  and  polish  a  piece  of 
glass  of  seventeen  inches,  and  to  apply 
the  foglia  or  leaf  of  metal.  From  this 
time  Murano  took  the  lead  in  manufac- 
turing mirrors,  and  exported  them  for  the 
next  two  centuries  to  almost  all  countries, 
both  east  and  west.  The  e£forts  made  in 
France  and  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  compete  with  the  Venetian 
mirror-makers  were  only  successful  in 
Louis  XI  V.*s  time.  Colbert,  after  having 
vainly  endeavored  to  bring  over  workmen 
from  Murano  to  found  a  manufactory  of 
glass  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine, 
learnt  that  one  already  existed  in  regular 
working  order  at  Tourlaville,  near  Cher- 
bourg. The  minister  sent  for  Lucas  de 
NehoDi  the  director,  to  take  in  hand  the 
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royal  manufactory  of  glasses,  and  shortly 
after  he  was  able  to  send  from  it  the 
splendid  decorations  of  the  Galerie  des 
Fetes  at  Versailles.  About  the  same  time 
the  manufacture  of  lar^je  tlint-glass  plates 
for  mirrors  seems  to  have  been  fjreatly 
improved  in  Ens:land  by  the  encourajje- 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  liuckinjjjham.  The 
glass-works  in  which  he  was  interested 
seem  to  have  been  situated  at  Lambeth, 
.ind  Evelyn,  in  1677,  says,  "We  also  saw 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  glass-work, 
where  thev  made  huo^e  vases  of  metal 
(fjlass)  as  clear,  ponderous,  and  thick  as 
crystal,  also  looking-glasses  far  larger 
and  better  than  any  that  come  from  Ven- 
ice.*' From  the  Lambeth  glass-house 
came,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  mirrors  with 
bevelled  edges  still  remaining  in  old 
houses.  In  the  eighteenth  century  mirror* 
making  at  Venice  declined,  and  in  1765, 
amongst  the  fifteen  glass-houses  working 
at  Murano,  only  one,  that  of  Jean  Mo- 
ta,  made  mirrors,  the  largest  of  which 
measured  four  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches 
square.  All  this  time,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  after,  the  backing  of  the  glass 
plate  was  effected  exclusively  by  an  amal- 
gam of  quicksilver  and  tin,  a  most  un- 
healthy process,  through  the  fumes  aris- 
ing from  the  former  metal;  until  about 
1850  Drayton,  an  Englishman,  substituted 
oxide  of  silver  for  the  tinfoil  and  essence 
of  lavender  for  the  mercury.  Since  then, 
in  1864,  DodcS  a  Frenchman,  made  a  fur- 
ther improvement  by  employing  platina 
instead  of  silver.  One  shilling's  worth  of 
platina  covers  about  one  yard  square  of 
glass.  The  frames  and  cases  of  mirrors 
have  always  been  a  subject  for  more  or 
less  elaborate  ornamentation.  Gold  and 
silversmiths,  ivory  and  wood  carvers, 
bronze  and  iron  casters,  vied  with  each 
other  to  produce  the  most  attractive 
frames  for  looking-glasses.  The  backs 
and  covers  of  the  Roman  and  Etruscan 
metallic  mirrors  were  beautifully  engraved, 
and  the  frames  sometimes  chased.  The 
Persians  were  famous  for  their  mirror- 
frames,  on  which  they  lavished  the  most 
seductive  charms  ever  inspired  by  wealth 
and  taste.  Jacquemard,  in  his  **  History 
of  Furniture,'*  describes  one  that  has 
gone  the  round  of  several  famous  collec- 
tions. It  consists  of  a  rectangular  plate, 
furnished  with  two  lateral  pivots,  allowing 
it  to  be  inclined  at  various  angles,  doubt- 
less on  supporting  columns.  The  ground 
is  of  white  jade,  divided  by  an  arabesque 
network  of  black  jade,  encrusted  with  ru- 
bies. Each  medallion  of  the  network  is 
embellished  with  a  bouquet  set  in  gold, 
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and  formed  of  an  iris  of  Ceylon  jacioth, 
with  leaves  of  transparent  green  jade. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
ivory  was  the  favorite  material  for  mirror- 
cases.  On  the  one  cover,  to  which  the 
mirror  was  fastened,  scenes  from  domes- 
tic life,  or  from  some  poem  or  romance, 
also  hunting  and  garden  scenes,  or  play- 
ers at  chess,  or  assaults  on  the  castle  of 
love,  were  sculptured.  The  front  cover 
was  generally  plain,  and  frequently  ^ot 
lost,  or  was  thrown  away.  At  all  events, 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  both  covers.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  covers  and 
frames  of  the  pocket  mirrors  were  elab- 
orately carved  in  wood,  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  in  the  panels.  There  were 
also  mirror-cases  in  iron,  damascened  or 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  When  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Venetian  mirrors  became  the  universal 
fashion,  gilt  wood  frames  were  exten- 
sively used  for  them.  lioth  in  Venice 
and  Florence  soft  woods,  such  as  willow 
and  lime,  were  employed  for  the  carvings. 
At  first  the  bevelled  mirror  plates  were 
square  or  oblong,  seldom  exceeding  four 
feet  by  five  feet.  In  France  elaborately 
carved  and  gill  frames  for  looking-glasses 
were  all  the  fashion  from  Louis  XIV.'s 
time.  The  design  generally  consisted  of 
delicate  arabesque  combinations  connect* 
ed  by  wreaths  of  flowers,  relieved  by 
masks  and  palmettes  or  by  shells  and 
acanthus  foliage.  Sections  of  glass  were 
ranged  at  each  corner;  then  pieces  placed 
to  iform  a  border,  a  pediment  at  the  top, 
and  a  pendent  towards  the  base.  Gilded 
and  carved  wood  united  these  complicated 
arrangements,  which  was  of  excellent 
etiect  and  great  delicacy  of  workmanship. 
Mirrors  now  came  into  general  use  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England.  **Zrt  rue 
St.  Andri'iUs-Arts^^  says  Savarin,  speak- 
ing of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
**  eiit  U  premier  cafi  orni  de  f^laces  et  ae 
tables  de  marbre  a  pen  prh  comme  on  its 
voit  de  tios  jours,^^  In  England,  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  Sir  Samuel  Mor* 
land  built  in  1667  a  fine  room  at  Vaux- 
hall,  the  inside  all  of  looking-glass  and 
fountains  very  pleasant  to  beheld.  At 
about  the  same  period  the  house  of  Nell 
Gwynne  had  the  back  room  on  the  ground 
floor  entirely  lined  with  looking-glasses. 
During  the  later  Renaissance  and  rococo 
periods  the  frames  of  the  hand  and  toi- 
lette mirrors  were  made  of  precious  and 
baser  metals,  bronze  and  ormolu  work 
being  predominant,  and  the  backs  were 
engraved,  chased,  or  jewelled.  This  OOO* 
tinued  to  the  present  day. 
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HAYTIME,   ETC. 


HAYTIME. 

Bright  is  the  sunshine,  the  breeze  is  quies- 
cent— 
Leaves  whisper  low  in  the  Upper  Thames 
reaches  — 
Blue  is  the  sky,  and  the  shade  mighty  pleasant, 

Under  the  beeches  : 
Midsummer  night  is,  they  say,  made  for  dream- 
ing : 
Belter  by  far  are  the  visi(ms  of  daytime  — 
Pink    and   white   frocks  in  the  meadow  arc 
gleaming  — 

Helping  in  Haytime  ! 

Sunshine,  I'm  told,  is  productive  of  freckles  — 
Sweet    are    the  zephyrs,    hay-scented    and 
sootiiful  — 
Work  is,  of  all  things,  so  says  Mr,  Eccles^ 

(iood  for  the  youthful  ! 
Here  let  me  lounge,  'neath  the  beeches  um- 
brageous ; 
Here  let  me  smoke,  let  me  slumber,  or  slay 
time. 
Gazing  with  pleasure  on  toilers  courageous  — 

Working  in  Haytime  ! 

P'air  X\\x\*^  fancuscs  in  prettv  pink  dresses. 

Merry  young  maidens  in  saucy  sun-bonnets. 
Dainty    young    damsels    with    hay    in    their 
tresses  — 

Worthy  of  sonnets ! 
Lazy  the  cattle  are,  red  are  the  rowers, 

Nlakinjj:  a  tt)il  of  llic  sweet  summer  playtime  ; 
Hot  are  the  hay-makers,  weary  the  towers, 

Thirsty  in  Haytime  ! 

Under  the  beach,  round  a  flower-decked  table. 
Pouring   the   cream   out  and  crushing  the 
berry, 
Nina  and  Florence  and  Mary  and  Mabel 

Gladly  make  merry ! 
Laughing  young  laborers,  doubtless  judicious. 
Come  f(ir  reward  when  they  fancy  it's  pay- 
time  ; 
Splendid  the  cake  is,  the  tea  is  delicious  — 

Grateful  in  Haytime ! 

Punch. 


AT   EVENTIDE. 


That  time  has  come  again.     I  stand  alone. 
The  hills  no  more  may  glad  my  wakini;  sight 
Save  when  lietwoen  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
I  close  mine  eyes  and  think;  then  each  grey 

stone. 
Each  gentle  hollow,  each  fair  light  and  shade 
Are  mine,  imprinted  where  time  cannot  fade. 

Then  why  not  come  and  sit  l)eside  the  fire, 
Make  thyself  known !    I  would  not   ask  for 

more, 
Would  not  e'en  question  of  that  darksome 

shore. 
Where  I  have  lost  thee,  nor  would  I  aspire 
To  gaze  wiihin  thine  eyes.     Let  me  but  clasp 
Thine  hand   in  mine!   I   could  not  fear  thy 

grasp. 

Dear,  thou  art  dead,  yet  wilt  thou  not  return? 
I  do  not  fear  thee,  for  I  know  thou'rt  dead. 
Canst  thou  not  feel  this  ?    Leave  thv  quiet  bed. 
And  watch  with  me  the  drift-wood  redly  burn. 
Just  as  thou  didst  of  old.     *Tis  eventide. 
What  keeps  thee  from  thy  old  friend's  fireside  ? 

I  will  not  question  more ;  methinks  thouVt 

here. 
Yearning  to  whisper  of  thy  presence  sweet. 
^  I  will  be  still,  perchance  I'll  hear  thy  feet 
I  Pause  at  my  threshold,  or  thy  whisper  near. 
!  I  will  be  still,  for  death  is  dumb,  is  dumb! 
Thou  canst  not  speak,  so  I  will  feel  thee  come. 

All  the  Year  Roand. 


AT  REST. 


Stretch  out  thine  hand  to  me  across  the  waste ; 
Ah,  dear  lost  friend,  see  how  between  us  rolls 
An  arid  j^lain,  where  wander  weeping  souls, 
That  seek  for  all  the  shadi>ws  they  have  chased, 
W^hile  sadly  wandering,  torn  by  dreads  and 

fears, 
Amid  the  mazes  of  life's  weary  years. 

Stretch  out  thine  hand,  nor  heed  all  that  which 

lies 
Between  my  living  form  and  thy  dead  heart. 
Help  me  to  play  alone  my  listless  part, 
Wherein    I  see  naught  of  those  clear  bright 

skies 
WV  watched  tr)pethcr,  standing  hand  in  hand, 
To  see  the  sunset  deck  the  darkling  land. 


Ah,  silent  wheel,  the  noisy  brook  is  dry, 
.And  quiet  hours  glide  by 
!  In  this  deep  vale,  where  once  the  merry  stream 
Sang  on  through  gloom  and  gleam; 
Only  the  dove  in  some  leaf -shaded  nest 
Murmurs  of  rest. 

Ah,  weary  voyager,  the  closing  day 

Shines  on  that  tranquil  bay, 
Where  thy  storm- l)eaien  soul  has  longed  to  be  ; 

Wild  blast  and  angry  sea 
Touch  not  this  favored  shore,  by  summer  blest, 
A  home  of  rest. 

I  Ah,  fevered  heart,  the  grass  is  green  and  deep 
Where  thou  art  laid  asleep; 
Kissed  by  soft  winds,  and  washed  by  gentle 
showers. 
Thou  hast  thy  crown  of  flowers ; 
Poor  heart,  too  long  in  this  mad  world  0|>presty 
Take  now  thy  rest. 

j  I,  too,  perplex'd  with  strife  of  good  and  ill, 
I>)ng  to  l)e  safe  and  still ; 

Evil  is  present  with  me  while  I  pray 
i  That  good  may  win  the  day  ; 

Great  Giver,  grant  me  thy  last  gift  and  best, 
j  The  gift  of  rest ! 

I    GoodWorcU  Sarah  Doudnct. 


LUTHER. 


From  llie  CoDtemporary  Review. 
LUTHER.* 

PART  II. 

The  Reformation  had  risen  out  of  the 
people ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  popular 
movements,  when  the  bonds  of  authority 
are  once  broken,  to  burst  into  anarchy. 
Luther  no  longer  believed  in  an  apostoli- 
cally  ordained  priesthood  ;  but  he  retained 
a  pious  awe  for  the  sacraments,  which  he 
regarded  really  and  truly  as  mysterious 
sources  of  grace.  Zwingle  in  Switzerland, 
Carlstadt  and  others  in  Saxony,  looked  on 
the  sacraments  as  remnants  of  idolatrous 
superstition.  Carlstadt  himself,  "Arch- 
deacon of  Orlamund,"  as  he  was  called, 
had  sprung  before  his  age  into  notions  of 
universal  equality  and  brotherhood.  Lu- 
ther found  him  one  day  metamorphosed 
into  "  Neighbor  Andrew,"  on  a  dungheap 
loading  a  cart.  A  more  dangerous  fa- 
natic was  Miinzer,  the  parson  of  Allstadt, 
near  Weimar.  It  was  not  the  Church 
only  which  needed  reform.  The  nobles 
had  taken  to  luxury  and  amusement. 
Toll  and  tax  lay  heavy  on  their  peasant 
tenants;  as  the  life  in  the  castle  had 
grown  splendid,  the  life  in  the  cabin  had 
become  hard  and  bitter.  Luther  had  con- 
fined himself  to  spiritual  matters,  but 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  were  too 
closely  bound  together  to  be  separated. 
The  Allstadt  parson,  after  much  "conver- 
sation with  God,"  discovered  that  he  had 
a  mission  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Sain  Is,  where  tyrants  were  to  be  killed, 
and  all  men  were  to  live  as  brothers,  and 
all  property  was  to  be  in  common. 
Property,  like  all  else  which  man  may 
possess,  is  a  trust  which  he  holds  not  for 
his  own  indulgence,  but  for  the  general 
good.  This  is  a  universal  principle. 
Nature  is  satisfied  with  a  very  imperfect 
recognition  of  it,  but  if  there  is  no  recog- 
nition, if  the  upper  classes,  as  they  are 
called,  live  only  for  pleasure,  and  only  for 
themselves,  the  conditions  are  broken  un- 
der which  human  beings  can  live  together, 
and  society  rushes  into  chaos.  The  ris- 
ing spread,  1524-25.  The  demands  actu- 
ally set  forward  fell  short  of  the  Anabap- 
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tist  ideal,  and  were  not  in  themselves 
unreasonable.  The  people  required  to 
be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  pastors; 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  tithes,  eman- 
cipation from  serfdom,  and  lastly,  liberty 
to  kill  game  —  a  right  for  a  poor  man  to 
feed  his  starving  children  with  a  stray 
hare  or  rabbit.  Luther  himself  saw  noth- 
ing in  this  petition  which  might  not  be 
wisely  conceded.  But  Miinzer  himself 
made  concession  impossible.  He  raised 
an  "army  of  the  Lord."  He  marched 
through  the  country,  burning  castles  and 
convents,  towns  and  villages,  and  execut- 
ing savage  vengeance  on  the  persons  of 
the  "  Lord's  enemies."  It  was  the  heav- 
iest blow  which  Luther  had  received. 
His  enemies  could  say,  and  say  with  a 
certain  truth :  "  Here  was  the  visible 
fruit  of  his  own  action."  He  knew  that  he 
was  partly  responsible,  and  that  without 
him  these  scenes  would  not  have  been. 
The  elector  unfortunately  was  ill  —  mor- 
tally so.  He  died  while  the  insurrection 
was  still  blazing.  His  brother  John  suc- 
ceeded, very  like  him  in  purpose  and 
character,  and  proceeded  instantly  to  deal 
with  the  emergency.  Luther  hurried  up 
and  down  the  country,  preaching  to  the 
people,  rebuking  the  tyrannous  counts 
and  barons,  and  urging  the  Protestant 
princes  to  exert  themselves  to  keep  the 
peace.  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Count  Mansfeldt  col- 
lected a  force.  The  peasants  were  de- 
feated and  scattered.  Miinzer  was  taken 
and  hanged,  and  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
It  was  well  for  Luther  that  the  troops 
which  had  been  employed  were  exclu- 
sively Protestant.  The  Catholics  said 
scornfully  of  him  :  "  He  kindled  the  flame, 
and  he  washes  his  hands  like  Pilate." 
Had  the  army  raised  to  quell  the  peasants 
belonged  to  Ferdinand,  the  Edict  of 
Worms  would  have  been  made  a  reality. 

The  landgrave  and  the  new  elector, 
John,  allowed  no  severe  retaliation  when 
armed  resistance  was  over.  They  set 
themselves  to  cure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
causes  of  discontent.  They  trusted,  as 
Luther  did,  to  the  return  of  a  better  order 
of  things  from  "a  revival  of  religion." 

The  peasant  war  had  been  the  first 
scandal  to  the  Reformation.    The  second, 
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which  created  scarcely  less  disturbance, 
was  Luther's  own  immediate  work.  As 
a  priest  he  had  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy. 
As  a  monk  he  had  again  bound  himself 
by  a  vow  of  chastity. 

In   priesthood    and    monkery   he    had 
ceased  to  believe.     If  the  orders  them- 
selves were  unreal,  the  vows  to  respect 
the  rules  of  those  orders  mij^ht  fairly  be 
held  to  be   nugatory.      Luther  not  only 
held  that  the  clergy,  as  a  rule,  might  be 
married,  but  he  thought  it  far  belter  that 
they  should  be   married;   and   the   poor 
men  and  women,  who  were  turned  adrift 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  religious  houses, 
he  had  freely  advised   to  marry  without 
fear  or  scruple.     But  still  around  a  vow  a 
certain  imagined  sanctity  persisted  in  ad- 
hering; and  when  he  was  recommended 
to  set  an  example   to  others   who   were 
hesitating,  he  considered,  and  his  friend 
Melancthon  considered,  that  in  his  posi- 
tion,  and   with   so   many  indignant  eyes 
turned  upon  him,  he  ought  not  to  give 
occasion   to   the  enemy.     Once,  indeed, 
impatiently,  he  said  that  marry  he  would, 
to  spite  the  devil.     But  he  had  scarcely  a 
home  to  offer  to  any  woman,  and  no  leis- 
ure  and  no  certainty  of  companionship. 
He  was  for  some  years  after  the  Edict  of 
Worms  in  constant  expectation  of  being 
executed  as  a  heretic.     He  still  lived  in 
the  Augustinian  convent  at  Wittenberg; 
but  the  monks  had  gone,  and  there  were 
no  revenues.     He  had  no  income  of  his 
own  ;  one  suit  of  clothes  served  him  for 
two  years  ;  the  elector  at  the  end  of  them 
gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth   for  another. 
The  publishers  made  fortunes  out  of  his 
writings,  but  he  never  received  a  florin  for 
them.     So  ill-attended  he  was  that  for  a 
whole  year  his  bed  was  never  made,  and 
was  mildewed  with  perspiration.     **  I  was 
tired  out  with  each  day^s  work,"  he  said, 
"and  lay  down  and  knew  no  more." 

But  things  were  getting  into  order  again 
in  the  electorate.  The  parishes  were  pro- 
vided with  pastors,  and  the  pastors  with 
modest  wages.  Luther  was  professor  at 
the  University,  and  the  elector  allowed 
him  a  salary  of  two  hundred  gulden  a 
year.  Presents  came  from  other  quarters, 
and  iic  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  well 
for  him  to  be  alone.     In  Witlenber::  there 
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was  a  certain  Catherine  von  Bora,  sixteen 
years  younger  than  he,  who  had  been  a 
nun   in  a  distant   convent.    Her  family 
were  noble,  but  poor ;  they  had  provided 
for  their  daughter  by  placing  her  in  the 
cloister  when  she  was  a  child  of  nine:  at 
sixteen  she  had  taken  the  vows ;  but  she 
detested  the  life  into  which  she  had  been 
forced,  and  when  the  movement  began  she 
had  applied  to  her  friends  to  take  her  out 
of  it.    The  friends  would  do  nothing ;  but 
in  April,  1523,  she  and  nine  others  vere 
released  by  the  people.    As   they  were 
starving,  Luther  collected  money  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  Catherine  von  Bora, 
being  then  twenty-four  years  old,  came  to 
Wittenberg  to  reside  with  the  burgomas- 
ter, Philip  Reichenbach.    Luther  did  not 
at  first  like  her;  she  was  not  beautiful, 
and  he  thought  that  she  was  proud  of  her' 
birth  and  blood ;  but  she  was  a  simple^ 
sensible,  shrewd,  active  woman ;  she,  is 
the  sense  in  which  Luther  was,  might  con- 
sider herself  dedicated  to  God,  and  ait 
wife  for  a  religious  reformer.    Luther'i 
own   father  was   most  anxious    that  lit 
should  marry,  and  in  a  short  time  tbe7 
came  to  understand  each  other.    So  oo 
the   13th   of  June,   1525,  a  month  after 
M (Inzer  had  been  stamped  out  at  Frankn- 
hausen,  a  little  party  was  collected  iatbe 
Wittenberg    cloister  —  Uugenhageo,  the 
town  pastor,  Professor  Jonas,  Lucas  Cn* 
nach  (the  painter),  with  his  wife,  and  Pio- 
fessor  A  pel,  of  Bamberg,  who  had  hin* 
self  married  a  nun ;  and  in  this  presence 
Martin  Luther  and  Catherine  voo  Bon 
became   man  and  wife.     It  was  a  nine 
days'  wonder.    Philip  Melancthon  ibooght 
his  friend  was  undone;  Luther  himself 
was  uneasy  for  a  day  or  two.    Dat  the 
wonder  passed  off;  in  the  town  there  «tt 
hearty    satisfaction    and    congratulatioOi 
The  new  elector,  John,  was  not  displeased. 
The    conversion  of    Germany   was  not 
arrested.     Prussia  and  Denmark  broke 
with   Rome  and  accepted   Luther*s  cal^ 
chism.     In   1526,  at  Tor^u,  the  elector 
John,  the  landgrave,  the  dukes  of  Brnt- 
wick,    Liineberg,  Anhalt,    MecklcnborSi 
and  iMagdeburg,  formed  themselves  into 
an   evangelical    confederacy.      It  was  I 
measure  of  self-defence,  for  it  bad  l^ 
peared  for  the  moment  as  if  the  empcW 
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might  again  be  free  for  a  papal  crusade. 
The  French  had  been  defeated  at  Pavia ; 
Francis  was  a  prisoner,  and  Christendom 
was  at  Charleses  feet.  But  Francis  was 
soon  loose  again.  In  the  cross  purposes 
of  politics,  France  and  the  pope  became 
allies,  and  the  pope  was  the  emperor's 
enemy.  Rome  was  stormed  by  a  Ger- 
man-Spanish army ;  and  the  emperor,  in 
spite  of  himself,  was  doing  Luther's  work 
in  breaking  the  power  of  the  great  enemy. 
Then  England  came  into  the  fray,  with 
the  divorce  of  Catherine  and  the  assertion 
of  spiritual  independence;  and  the  Prot- 
estant States  were  left  in  peace  till  calmer 
times  and  the  meeting  of  the  promised 
vcouncil.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
Luther  was  able  to  work  calmly  on,  order- 
ing the  churches,  appointing  visitors,  or 
crossing  swords  with  Erasmus,  who 
looked  on  Luther  much  as  the  pope  did  — 
as  a  wild  boar  who  had  broken  into  the 
vineyard.  Luther,  however  violent  in  his 
polemics,  was  leading  meanwhile  the 
quietest  of  lives.  Ht  had  taken  his  gar- 
den in  hand;  he  had  built  a  fountain; 
planted  fruit-trees  and  roots  and  seeds. 
He  had  a  little  farm  ;  he  bought  threshing 
instruments,  and  learned  to  use  the  flail. 
If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  found 
that  he  could  support  his  family  with  his 
hands. 

Again,  in   1530,  it  seemed  as  if  the  em- 
peror would  find  leisure  to  interfere.     In 
the  year  before,  he  had  made  a  peace  with 
the  pope  and  the  French  which,  for  the 
sake  of   Christendom   and   the  faith,  he 
hoped    might   be   observed.     The    Turks 
had  been  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  but 
they  had  retreated   with   enormous  loss, 
and  seemed  inclined  at  least  to  a  truce. 
The    Evangelicals  began  to  consider  se- 
riously how  far  they  might  go  in  resistance 
should    Charles  attempt  to  coerce   them 
into  obedience.     Luther,  fiery  as  he  was 
in    the   defence   of   the   faith,  refused   to 
sanction  civil  war.     A  Christian  must  suf- 
fer ail    extremities  rather  than  deny  his 
God  ;  but  he  might  not  fight  in  the  field 
against  his  lawful  sovereign.     In  worldly 
things    the    ruler   was  supreme,  and    the 
emperor  was  the  ruler  of  Germany.     The 
emperor,  he  said,  had  been  chosen  by  the 
electors,   and    by   their   unanimous   vote 


might  be  deposed ;  but  he  would  not  en- 
courage either  the  landgrave  or  his  own 
elector  to  meet  force  by  force  in  separate 
action.  The  question  never  rose  in  Lu- 
ther's lifetime,  but  the  escape  was  a  near 
one.  A  Diet  at  Speyer,  in  1526,  had  de- 
cided that  each  prince  should  rule  his  own 
dominions  in  his  own  way,  pending  the 
expected  council.  Charles's  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  tolerate  a  Lutheran 
communion  if  he  could  prevent  it;  but  he, 
too,  dreaded  a  war  of  religion,  of  which  no 
one  could  foresee  any  issue  save  the  ruin 
of  Germany.  He  knew  and  respected 
Luther's  moderation,  and  summoned  the 
Diet  to  meet  him  again  at  Augsburg,  in 
the  spring  of  1530,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  reli- 
gious order  which  had  been  established 
in  Saxony  was  recognized  even  at  Rome 
with  agreeable  surprise,  and  the  legate 
who  attended  was  said  to  be  prepared 
with  certain  concessions.  The  elector 
John  intended  to  have  taken  Luther  to  the 
Diet  with  him,  but  at  Coburg  a  letter  met 
him  from  the  emperor,  intimating  that 
Luther,  being  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, could  not  be  admitted  into  his  pres- 
ence. The  elector  went  forward  with 
Melancthon  and  Jonas;  Luther  stayed 
behind  in  Coburg  castle,  to  work  at  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  compare 
the  rooks  and  jackdaws,  when  they  woke 
him  in  the  morning,  to  gatherings  of 
learned  doctors  wrangling  over  their  soph- 
istries. 

We  have  seen  him  hitherto  as  a  spir- 
itual athlete.  We  here  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  in  a  softer  character.  His  eldest 
boy,  Hans,  had  been  born  four  years  be- 
fore. From  Coburg  he  wrote  him  per- 
haps the  prettiest  letter  ever  addressed  by 
a  father  to  a  child :  — 

Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little 
hoy.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  thou  learnest 
thy  lessons  well,  and  prayest  well.  Go  on  thus, 
my  dear  boy,  and  when  I  come  home  I  will 
bring  you  a  fine  "fairing."  I  know  of  a  pretty 
garden,  where  are  merry  children  that  have 
gold  frocks,  and  gather  nice  apples  and  plums 
and  cherries  under  the  trees,  and  sing  and 
dance,  and  ride  on  pretty  horses  with  gold 
bridles  and  silver  saddles.  I  asked  the  man 
of  the  place  whose  the  garden  was,  and  who 
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the  children  were.  He  said,  "  These  are  the 
children  who  pray  and  learn  and  are  good." 
Then  I  answered,  "  I  also  have  a  son  who  is 
called  Ii:ins  Luther.  May  he  come  to  this 
garden  and  cat  pears  and  apples  and  ride  a 
little  hcirsc  and  play  with  the  others?"  The 
man  said,  **If  he  says  his  prayers,  and  learns, 
and  is  good,  he  may  come ;  and  Lippus  and 
Jost  may  come,*  and  they  shall  have  pipes  and 
drums  and  lutes  and  fiddles,  and  they  shall 
dance  and  shoot  with  little  crossbows."  Then 
he  showed  me  a  smooth  lawn  in  the  garden 
laid  out  for  dancing,  and  there  the  pipes  and 
drums  and  crossbows  hung.  But  it  was  still 
early  and  the  children  had  not  dined;  and  I 
could  not  wait  for  the  dance.  So  I  said, 
•*  Dear  sir,  I  will  go  straight  home  and  write 
all  tiiis  to  my  little  boy ;  but  he  has  an  aunt, 
Lenc,t  that  he  must  bring  with  him."  And 
the  man  answered,  "So  it  shall  be;  go  and 
write  as  you  say."  Therefore,  dear  little  boy, 
learn  and  pray  with  a  good  heart,  and  tell  Lip- 
pus  and  Jost  to  do  the  same,  and  then  you  will 
all  come  to  the  garden  together.  Almighty 
God  guard  you.  Give  my  love  to  aunt  l-«ne, 
and  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  —  Your  loving  fa* 
ther,  Martin  Luther. 

The  emperor  meanwhile  arrived  at 
Au^ijsburg  on  the  15th  of  June.  Melanc- 
thon,  who  was  eager  for  peace,  had  pre- 
pared a  confession  of  faith,  softening  as 
tar  as  possible  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Catho- 
lics. It  was  laid  before  the  Diet,  and  was 
received  with  more  favor  than  Melancthon 
looked  for  even  by  Charles  himself.  Me- 
lancthon believed  that  spiritual  agreement 
might  be  possible ;  Luther  knew  that  it 
was  impossible ;  but  he  did  think  that  a 
political  agreement  might  be  arrived  at ; 
that  the  two  creeds,  which  in  so  many  es- 
sentials were  the  same,  might  be  allowed 
to  live  side  by  side. 

"  Do  not  let  us  fall  out,"  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Albert.  "Do  not  let  us  ruin 
(Germany.  Let  there  be  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  let  us  save  our  fatherland." 
Melancthon  was  frightened,  and  would 
have  yielded  much.  Luther  would  not 
yield  an  inch.  When  no  progress  was 
made,  he  advised  his  friends  to  leave 
the  Diet  and  come  away.  "  Threats  do 
not  kill,"  he  said.  "  There  will  be  no 
war." 

Luther  understood  the  signs  of  the 
times.  With  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  in  alliance,  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  pope  urged  violent 
measures.  The  Evangelical  Confession 
was  not  accepted,  and  the  emperor  de- 
munded  submission.     The  landgrave  re- 

•  Mel.incthon's  son  Philip,  and  Junu's  son  Jodocus. 
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plied  that  if  this  was  to  be  the  way,  he 
would  go  home  and  take  measures  to  de- 
fend himself.  Charles,  taking  leave  of 
the  elector,  said  sadly  he  had  expected 
better  of  him ;  the  elector's  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  but  he  answered  nothings. 
The  end,  however,  was  as  Luther  ex- 
pected. Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  agreed  to  prohibit  the 
advance  of  the  new  doctrines  in  their  own 
dominions.  It  was  decided,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  the  Protestant  princes,  that 
the  emperor's  authority  was  limited,  that 
resistance  to  unconstitutional  interfer- 
ence was  not  unlawful,  an  opinion  to 
which  Luther  himself  unwillingly  as- 
sented. The  famous  league  of  Schmal- 
kald  was  formed  for  the  general  defence 
of  spiritual  liberty.  Denmark  held  out  a 
hand  from  a  distance,  and  France  and 
England  courted  an  alliance,  which  would 
hold  Charles  in  check  at  home.  The  em- 
peror and  even  Ferdinand,  who  was  the 
more  bigoted  of  the  two  brothers,  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  to  which  they  were 
compelled  to  yield.  The  united  strength 
of  Germany  was  barely  sufficient  to  bear 
back  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  the  politi- 
cal peace  which  Luther  anticipated  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Luther  was  present  at  Schmalkald* 
where  he  preached  to  the  assembled  rep- 
resentatives. On  the  day  of  the  sermon 
he  became  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill. 
His  health  had  been  for  some  time  un- 
certain. He  was  subject  to  violent  head- 
aches and  giddiness;  he  was  now  pros- 
trated by  an  attack  of  "the  stone,"  so 
severe  that  he  thought  he  was  dying.  He 
had  linished  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  now  printed:  a  complete  posses- 
sion which  he  was  able  to  bequeath  to  his 
countrymen.  He  conceivea  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  life  for  its  own  sake 
had  long  ceased  to  have  much  interest 
for  him.  "At  his  age,"  he  said,  •*wilh 
strength  failing,  he  felt  so  weary,  that  he 
had  no  will  to  protract  his  days  any  lon)^r 
in  such  an  accursed  world."  At  Schmal- 
kald  the  end  seemed  to  have  come.  Such 
remedies  as  then  were  known  for  the  dis- 
ease under  which  he  was  sufTering  were 
tried.  Luther  hated  doctors ;  but  he  sub- 
mitted to  all  their  prescriptions.  His 
body  swelled.  "They  made  me  drink 
water,"  he  said,  "as  if  I  was  a  great  ox." 
Mechanical  contrivances  were  employed, 
equally  ineffectual,  and  he  prepared  to 
die.  "  I  depart,"  he  cried  to  his  Maker, 
"a  foe  of  thy  foes,  cursed  and  banned  by 
thy  enemy,  the  pope.  .May  he,  loo,  die 
under  thy  ban,  and  we  both  stand  at  thy 
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judgment  bar  on  that  day."  The  elector, 
the  young  John  Frederick  —  the  elector 
John,  his  father,  was  by  this  time  gone  — 
stood  by  his  bed,  and  promised  to  care 
for  his  wife  and  children.  Melancthon 
was  weeping.  Even  at  that  supreme  mo- 
rrent  Luther  could  not  resist  his  humor. 
**  Have  we  not  received  good  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?  The  Jews  stoned  Stephen  ; 
my  stone,  the  villain,  is  stoning  me." 

But  he  had  some  years  of  precious  life 
yet  waiting  for  him.  He  became  restless, 
and  insisted  on  being  carried  home.  He 
took  leave  of  his  friends.  **  The  Lord 
fill  you  with  his  blessing,'*  he  said,  "and 
with  hatred  of  the  pope.'*  The  first  day 
he  reached  Tambach.  The  movement  of 
the  cart  tortured  him;  but  it  effected  for 
him  what  the  doctors  could  not.  He  had 
been  forbidden  to  touch  wine.  He  drank 
a  goblet  notwithstanding.  He  was  re- 
lieved, and  recovered. 

We  need  not  specially  concern  ourselves 
with  the  events  of  the  next  few  years. 
They  were  spent  in  correcting  and  giving 
final  form  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
in  organizing  the  churches,  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  princes,  and  in  discussing 
the  conditions  of  the  longtalked-of  coun- 
cil, and  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Evan- 
gelicals would  consent  to  take  part  in  it. 
The  peace  of  Nuremberg  seemed  an  ad- 
mission that  no  further  efforts  would  be 
made  to  crush  the  Reformation  by  vio- 
lence, and  Luther  was  left  to  a  peaceful, 
industrious  life  in  his  quiet  home  at  Wit- 
tenberg. A  very  beautiful  home  it  was. 
If  Luther's  marriage  was  a  scandal,  it 
was  a  scandal  that  was  singularly  happy 
in  its  consequences.  The  house  in  which 
he  lived,  as  has  been  already  said,  was 
the  old  cloister  to  which  he  had  first  been 
brought  from  Erfurt.  It  was  a  pleasant, 
roomy  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
and  close  to  the  town  wall.  His  wife 
and  he  when  they  married  were  both 
penniless,  but  his  salary  as  professor 
was  raised  to  three  hundred  gulden,  and 
some  small  payments  in  kind  were  added 
from  the  University.  The  elector  sent 
him  presents.  Denmark,  the  free  towns, 
great  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  paid 
honor  to  the  deliverer  of  Germany  with 
offerings  of  plate  or  money.  The  money, 
even  the  plate,  too,  he  gave  away,  for  he 
was  profusely  generous  ;  and  any  fugitive 
nun  or  brother  suffering  for  the  faith 
never  appealed  in  vain  while  Luther  had 
a  krcutzer.  But  in  his  later  years  his 
own  modest  wants  were  more  than  amply 
supplied.    He  bought  a  farm,  with  a  house 
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upon  it,  where  his  family  lived  after  his 
death.  Katie,  as  he  called  his  wife,  man- 
aged everything;  she  attended  to  the 
farm,  she  kept  many  pigs,  and  doubtless 
poultry  also.  She  had  a  fish-pond.  She 
brewed  beer.  She  had  a  strong  ruling, 
administering  talent.  She  was  as  great 
in  her  way  as  her  husband  was  in  his. 

"  Next  to  God*s  word,**  he  said,  *♦  the 
world  has  no  more  precious  treasure  than 
holy  matrimony.  God's  best  gift  is  a 
pious,  cheerful.  God-fearing,  home-keep- 
ing wrfe,  to  whom  you  can  trust  your 
goods,  and  body,  and  life.  There  are 
couples  who  neither  care  for  their  fami- 
lies, nor  love  each  other.  People  like 
these  are  not  human  beings.  They  make 
their  homes  a  hell." 

The  household  was  considerable.  Five 
children  were  born  in  all.  Hans,  the  eld- 
est, to  whom  the  letter  from  Erfurt  was 
written,  died  early.  Elizabeth,  the  next 
daughter,  died  also  very  young.  There 
were  three  others;  Magdalen,  Martin, 
and  Paul.  Magdalen  von  Bora,  Katie*s 
aunt,  the  "  Lene  "  of  the  letter  from  Co- 
burg,  lived  with  the  family.  She  had  been 
a  nun  in  the  same  convent  with  her  niece. 
For  her  Luther  had  a  most  affectionate 
regard.  When  she  was  dying,  he  said  to 
her,  "You  will  not  die;  you  will  sleep 
away  as  in  a  cradle,  and  morning  will 
dawn,  and  you  will  rise  and  live  forever." 

Two  nieces  seem  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  establishment,  and  two  nephews 
also.  There  was  a  tutor  for  the  boys,  and 
a  secretary.  A  certain  number  of  Uni- 
versity students  boarded  in  the  house  — 
lads  perhaps  of  promise,  in  whom  Luther 
had  a  special  interest.  To  his  children 
he -was  passionately  devoted.  He  had  no 
sentimental  weakness;  but  the  simple 
lightheartedness,  the  unquestioning  confi- 
dence and  trustfulness  of  children,  was 
in  itself  peculiarly  charming  to  him.  Life 
when  they  came  to  maturity  would  bring 
its  own  sorrows  with  it.  A  few  bright 
and  happy  years  to  look  back  upon  would 
be  something  which  could  not  afterwards 
be  taken^  away.  He  refused  boys  and 
girls  no  kind  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and 
in  all  the  anecdotes  of  his  relations  with 
them,  there  is  an  exquisite  tenderness 
and  playfulness.  His  Katie  he  was  not 
above  teasing  and  occasionally  mocking. 
She  was  a  Martha  more  than  a  Mary, 
always  busy,  always  managing  and  direct- 
ing with  an  eye  to  business.  He  was 
very  fond  of  her.  He  never  seriously 
found  fault  with  those  worldly  ways  of 
hers,  for  he  knew  her  sterling  worth  ;  but 
he  told  her  once  he  would  give  her  fifty 
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gulden  if  she  would  read  the  Bible  Ihroufrh. 
He  called  her  his  Ilerr  Katie,  and  his 
Gnadige  Frau.  The  farm  which  he  had 
bouo:ht  for  her  was  called  Zulsdorf.  One 
of  his  last  letters  is  addressed  to  **  my 
heartily  beloved  housewife,  Katherin  La- 
dy Luther,  Lady  Doctor,  Lady  Zulsdorf, 
Lady  of  the  Pigmarket,  and  whatever  else 
she  may  be." 

The  religious  education  of  his  children 
he  conducted  himself.  His  daughter 
Magdalen  was  an  unusually  interesting 
girl.  A  picture  of  her  remains,  by  Cra- 
nach,  with  large,  imaginative  eyes.  Luther 
saw  in  her  the  promise  of  a  beautiful 
character;  she  died  when  she  was  four- 
teen, and  he  was  almost  heart-broken. 
When  she  was  carried  to  her  grave  he 
said  to  the  bearers :  "  I  have  sent  a 
saint  to  heaven :  could  mine  be  such  a 
death  as  hers,  I  would  die  at  this  mo- 
ment." To  his  friend  Jonas  he  wrote: 
"  You  will  have  heard  that  my  dearest 
child  is  born  again  in  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  God.  We  ought  to  be  glad  at  her  de- 
parture, for  she  is  taken  away  from  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  but  so 
strong  is  natural  love  that  we  cannot  bear 
it  without  anguish  of  heart,  without  the 
sense  of  death  in  ourselves.  When  I 
think  of  her  words,  her  gestures,  when 
she  was  with  us  and  in  her  departing, 
even  Christ's  death  cannot  relieve  my 
agony."  On  her  tomb  he  wrote  these 
lines  :  — 

nier  schlaf  Ich,  Lenchcn,  Luthcr^s  Tochter- 

Icin, 
Ruh'  mit  alPn  Ileiligen  in  meine  Bcttlein. 
Die  Ich  in  Siiiulen  war  geborn 
Hatt'  ewig  tniisscn  scyn  verlorn, 
Ahcr  Icii  Icb  nu  und  habs  gut 
llcrr  Christe  erlost  mit  deinem  DIut. 

Here  do  I,  Lena,  Luther's  daughter,  rest. 

Sleep  in  my  little  lx:d  with  ail  the  blest. 

In  sin  and  trespass  was  I  born, 

Forever  was  I  thus  forlorn  ;* 

litit  yet  I  live,  and  all  is  ^ood, 

Thou  Christ  rcdcem'st  nic  with  thy  blood 

There  is  yet  another  side  to  Luther,  and 
it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  W*c  have 
seen  him  as  a  theologian;  we  have  seen 
him  standing  up  alone,  before  principali- 
ties and  powers,  to  protest  against  spir- 
itual lies;  we  have  seen  him  at  home  in 
the  quiet  circle  of  his  household.  Hut 
there  is  nothing  in  any  of  this  to  show 
that  his  thoughts  had  travelled  be^'ond 
the    limits   of  a  special  set  of  subjects. 

•  VerlortH. — The  word  has  travelled  .iw.iy  from  its 

origiual  lucaQin];. 
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But  Luther^s  mind  was  literally  world- 
wide; his  eyes  were  forever  observant  of 
what  was  round  him  ;  at  a  time  when  sci- 
ence was  scarcely  out  of  its  shell,  Luther 
had  observed  nature  with  the  liveliest 
curiosity;  he  had  anticipated  by  mere 
genius  the  generative  functions  of  flow* 
ers.  Humari  nature  he  had  studied  like  a 
dramatist.  His  memory  was  a  museum 
of  historical  information,  of  anecdotes  of 
great  men,  of  old  German  literature  and 
songs  and  proverbs.  Scarce  a  subject 
could  be  spoken  of  on  which  he  had  not 
thought,  and  on  which  he  had  not  some- 
thing remarkable  to  say.  His  table  was 
always  open,  and  amply  furnished.  Me- 
lancthon,  Jonas,  Lucas,  Cranach,  and 
other  Wittenberg  friends,  were  constant 
guests.  Great  people,  great  lords,  great 
ladies,  great  learned  men,  came  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  received  them  freely 
at  dinner,  and  being  one  of  the  most  copi- 
ous of  talkers,  he  enabled  his  friends  to 
preserve  the  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  his  acquirements  and  of  his  intel- 
lectual vigor.  On  reading  the  Tischreden^ 
or  table-talk  of  Luther,  one  ceases  to  won- 
der how  this  single  man  could  change  the 
face  of  Europe. 

Where  the  language  is  itself  beautiful, 
it  necessarily  loses  in  translation;  I  will 
endeavor,  however,  to  convey  some  notion 
of  Luther's  mind  as  it  appears  in  these 
conversations. 

First,  for  his  thoughts  about  nature. 

A  tree  in  his  garden  was  covered  with 
ripe  fruit.  **  Ah,"  he  said,  "if  Adam  had 
not  fallen,  we  should  have  seen  (he  beauty 
of  these  things  —  every  bush  and  shrub 
would  have  seemed  more  lovely  than  if  it 
was  made  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  really 
more  lovely ;  but  since  Adam's  fall  men 
see  nothing,  and  are  stupider  than  beasts. 
God's  power  and  wisdom  are  shown  in  the 
smallest  flowers.  Painters  cannot  rival 
their  color,  nor  perfumers  their  sweet- 
ness :  green  and  yellow,  crimson,  blue, and 
purple,  all  growing  out  of  the  earth. 
And  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  to 
God's  honor.  We  only  misus^e  them ; 
and  we  trample  on  lilies  as  if  we  were  so 
many  cows." 

Katie  had  provided  some  fish  oat  of 
her  pond.  Luther  spoke  of  the  breeding 
of  fish,  and  what  an  extraordinary  thing 
it  was;  he  then  turned  to  the  breeding 
of  other  creatures.  *'  Look  at  a  pair  of 
birds,*'  he  said.  **  They  build  a  neat  little 
nest,  and  drop  their  eggs  in  it,  and  sit  on 
them.  Then  come  tlie  chicks.  There  is 
the  creature  rolled  up  inside  the  shell. 
\i  we  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before. 
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and  an  egg  was  brought  from  Calicut,  we 
should  l^  all  wondering  and  crying  out. 
Philosophers  cannot  explain  how  the 
chick  is  made.  God  spake,  and  it  was 
done :  he  commanded,  and  so  it  was. 
But  he  acts  in  all  his  works  rather  comi- 
cally. If  he  had  consulted  me,  I  should 
have  advised  him  to  make  his  men  out  of 
lumps  of  clay,  and  to  have  set  the  sun  like 
a  lamp,  on  the  earth's  surface,  that  it 
might  be  always  day." 

Looking  at  a  rose,  he  said,  '*  Could  a 
roan  make  a  sins:le  rose,  we  should  give 
htm  an  empire;  but  these  beautiful  gifts 
of  God  come  freely  to  us,  and  we  think 
nothing  of  them.  We  admire  what  is 
worthless,  if  it  be  only  rare.  The  most 
precious  of  things  is  nothing  if  it  be  com- 
mon." In  the  spring,  when  the  buds 
were  swelling  and  the  flowers  opening,  he 
exclaimed:  "Praisfe  be  to  God  the  Cre- 
ator, that  now  in  this  time  of  Lent  out  of 
dead  wood  makes  all  alive  again.  Look 
at  that  bough,  as  if  it  was  with  child  and 
full  of  young  things  coming  to  the  birth. 
It  is  a  figure  of  our  faith  —  winter  is 
death,  summer  is  the  resurrection." 

He  was  sitting  one  night  late  out  of 
doors.  A  bird  flew  into  a  tree  to  roost. 
"That  bird,**  he  said,  ** has  had  its  sup- 
per, and  will  now  sleep  safe  as  the  bough, 
and  leave  God  to  care  for  him.  If 
Adam's  fall  had  not  spoilt  us,  we  should 
have  no  care  either.  We  should  have 
lived  without  pain,  in  possession  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  have  passed 
from  time  into  eternity  without  feeling  of 
death."  The  old  question  was  asked  why 
God  made  man  at  all  if  he  knew  that  he 
would  fall  ?  Luther  answered,  that  a  great 
lord  must  have  vessels  of  dishonor  in  his 
house  as  well  as  vessels  of  honor.  There 
were  fellows  who  thought  when  they  had 
beard  a  sermon  or  two,  that  they  knew 
everything,  and  had  swallowed  the  Holy 
Ghost  feathers  and  all.  Such  wretches 
had  no  right  to  criticise  the  actions  of 
God.  Man  cannot  measure  structures  of 
God's  building,  he  sees  only  the  scaffold- 
ing, in  the  next  life  he  will  see  it  all; 
and  then  happy  those  who  have  resisted 
temptation. 

Little  Martin  had  been  busy  dressing  a 
doll. 

In  Paradise  [Luther  said]  we  shall  be  as 
simple  as  this  child  who  talks  of  God  and  has 
no  doubts  to  trouble  him.  Natural  merriment 
is  the  best  food  for  children  —  and  they  are 
themselves  the  best  of  playthings.  They  speak 
and  act  from  the  heart.  They  believe  in  God 
without  disputing,  and  in  another  life  beyond 
the  present.    They  have  small  intellect,  but 


they  have  faitl^,  and  are  wiser  than  old  fools 
like  us.  They  think  of  heaven  as  a  place 
where  there  will  be  eating  and  dancing,  and 
rivers  running  with  milk.  Happy  they!  for 
they  have  no  earthly  cares,  or  fears  of  death  or 
hell.  They  have  only  pure  thoughts  and  bright 
dreams.  Abraham  must  have  had  a  bad  time 
when  he  was  told  to  kill  Isaac.  If  he  had 
given  me  such  an  order,  I  should  have  dis- 
puted the  point  with  him. 

"  I  never  will  believe,"  said  the  down- 
right Katie,  "that  God  ordered  any  man 
to  kill  his  child." 

Luther  answered:  **God  had  nothing 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  Son.  Yet  he 
gave  him  to  be  hanged  on  the  cross.  In 
man's  judgment,  he  was  more  like  a  father 
to  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  than  he  was  to 
Christ." 

The  religious  houses  were  falling  all 
round  Germany.  Bishops  losing  their 
functions  were  losing  their  lands ;  and 
the  nobles  and  burghers  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  gospel  were  clutching  at  the 
spoils.  Luther  could  see  that  ill  had 
come  with  the  change  as  well  as  good. 

"Look,"  he  said  sadly,  "at  the  time 
when  the  truth  was  unknown,  and  men 
were  lost  in  idolatry,  and  trusted  in  their 
own  works.  Then  was  charity  without 
end  or  measure.  Then  it  snowed  with 
gifts.  Cloisters  were  founded,  and  there 
were  endowments  for  mass  priests. 
Churches  were  splendidly  decorated  :  how 
blind  is  the  world  become!"  Drunken- 
ness, too,  seemed  to  spread,  and  usury 
and  a  thousand  other  vices.  It  tried  his 
faith.  Yet  he  said,  "Never  do  we  act 
better  than  when  we  know  not  wliat  we 
are  doing,  or  than  when  we  think  we  are 
foolish  and  imprudent,  for  strength  is 
perfected  in  weakness,  and  the  best  we 
do  is  what  comes  straight  from  the  heart." 

The  Protestants  were  not  the  only 
spoilers  of  the  Church  lands.  Some  one 
told  a  story  of  a  dog  at  Lintz,  which  used 
to  go  every  day  with  a  basket  to  the  mar- 
ket to  fetch  meat.  One  day  some  other 
dogs  set  upon  him.  He  fought  for  his 
basket  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  when  he 
could  fight  no  longer  he  snatched  a  piece 
of  meat  for  himself  and  ran  away  with  it. 
"There  is  Kaiser  Karl,"  said  Luther. 
"  He  defended  the  estates  of  the  Church 
while  it  was  possible.  But  when  the 
princes  all  began  to  plunder,  he  seized  a 
few  bishoprics  as  his  own  share." 

He  had  a  high  respect  generally  for 
princes  and  nobles,  and  had  many  curious 
anecdotes  of  such  great  persons.  He 
did  not  think  them  much  to  be  envied. 

Sovereigns  and  magistrates,  he  said. 
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have  weip:hty  thing^s  to  hanc]le,  and  have 
a  sore  time  with  them.  The  peasant  is 
happy;  he  has  no  cares.  He  never  trou- 
bles himself  as  to  how  the  world  is  going. 
If  a  peasant  knew  what  the  prince  has  to 
bear,  he  would  thank  God  that  made  him 
what  he  was.  But  he  sees  only  the  out- 
side splendor,  the  fine  clothes,  the  gold 
chains,  the  castles  and  palaces.  He  never 
dreams  of  the  perils  and  anxieties  that 
beset  the  great  while  he  is  stewing  his 
pears  at  his  stove.  The  elector  Freder- 
ick used  to  say  that  the  peasant's  life  was 
the  best  of  all ;  and  that  happiness  grew 
less  at  each  step  of  the  scale.  The  em- 
peror had  most  to  trouble  him,  the  princes 
next;  the  nobles  had  endless  vexations, 
and  the  burghers,  though  belter  off  than 
the  nobles,  had  their  trade  losses  and 
other  worries.  The  peasant  could  watch 
his  crops  grow  by  the  grace  of  God ;  he 
sold  what  was  needed  to  pay  his  tithes 
and  taxes,  and  lived  in  peace  and  quiet. 
The  servants  in  a  family  are  easier  than 
their  masters.  They  do  their  work,  and 
eat  and  drink  and  sing.  My  people,  Wolf 
and  Dorothy  (the  cook),  are  better  off  than 
I  and  Katie.  The  hifjher  you  stand,  the 
more  your  danger.  Yet  no  one  is  content 
with  his  position.  When  the  ass  is  well 
off,  he  begins  to  caper,  and  breaks  his 
leg. 

He  loved  and  honored  his  own  electors, 
but  he  thought  they  were  over  gentle. 
"The  elector  Frederick,"  he  said,  "was 
unwilling  to  punish  evil  doers.  *  Yes,*  he 
would  say,  *  it  is  easy  to  take  a  man\s  life : 
but  can  you  give  it  him  back?'  The 
elector  John  would  say,  'Ah  !  he  will  be  a 
good  fellow  yet.*  God  is  merciful,  but  he 
is  also  just.  Yet  Dr.  Schurf,  one  of  our 
best  judges,  and  a  Christian  man,  cannot 
hang  a  felon.  The  proverb  says :  *  A  thief 
for  the  gallows,  a  monk  for  the  cloister, 
and  a  fish  for  the  water.*  ** 

He  had  a  respect  for  Pilate,  and  said 
some  curious  things  about  him.  Pilate, 
he  declared,  was  a  better  man  than  many 
Popish  princes ;  he  stood  by  the  law,  anS 
would  not  have  a  prisoner  condemned 
unheard.  He  tried  many  ways  to  release 
Christ ;  he  yielded  at  hist  when  he  was 
threatened  with  Cxsar's  anger.  "After 
all,"  thought  Pilate,  "it  is  but  one  poor 
wretch  who  has  no  one  to  take  his  part : 
better  he  should  die  than  the  whole  peo- 
ple become  his  enemies.**  "  Why,**  it 
was  asked,  "did  Pihile  scourge  Christ.^** 
"  Pilate,*'  Luther  said,  "was  a  man  of  the 
world:  he  scourged  him  in  the  hope  that 
the  Jews  would  then  be  satisfied.'*  When 
be  asked  Christ  what  truth  was,  he  nieant, 
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"  what  is  the  use  of  speaking  truth  id 
such  a  scene  as  this  ?  Truth  won't  help 
you ;  look  for  some  trick  of  law,  and  so 
you  may  escape.**  It  was  asked  a^atn 
what  object  the  devil  could  have  had  ia 
moving  Pilate*s  wife  to  interfere.  Luther 
seemed  to  admit  that  it  was  the  devil. 
"The  devil,*'  he  answered,  "said  to  him- 
self, I  have  strangled  ever  so  many  proph- 
ets and  have  gained  nothing  by  it;  Christ 
is  not  afraid  of  death :  better  he  should 
live,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  tempt 
him  to  do  something  wrong.  The  devil 
has  fine  notions  in  him ;  he  is  no  fool." 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  whom  he  called  another  Ar- 
minius.  He  has  a  wild  country,  he  said, 
but  he  keeps  fine  order  in  it,  and  his  sub- 
jects can  go  about  their  business  in  peace. 
He  listens  to  advice;  and  when  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  he  acts  promptly,  and 
has  taught  his  enemies  to  fear  him.  If 
he  would  give  up  the  gospel  he  might  ask 
the  emperor  for  what  he  pleased,  and 
have  it.  At  Augsburg  he  said  to  the 
bishops,  "We  desire  peace.  If  you  will 
not  have  peace  and  I  must  fall,  be  it  so,  I 
shall  not  fall  alone.'*  The  Bishop  of  Saltz- 
burg  asked  Archbishop  Albert  why  he 
was  so  afraid  of  the  landgrave,  who  was 
but  a  poor  prince:  "My  dear  friend," 
the  archbishop  replied,  "if  you  lived  as 
near  him  as  I  do,  you  would  feel  as  1  do." 

Singular  things  were  spoken  at  Aufj^s^ 
burg.  A  member  of  the  Diet  —  his  name 
is  not  preserved  —  said,  "  If  I  was  the 
emperor  I  would  gather  together  the  best 
of  the  Popish  and  Lutheran  divines,  shut 
them  up  in  a  house,  and  keep  them  there 
till  they  had  agreed.  I  would  then  ask 
them  if  they  believed  what  they  had  con* 
eluded  upon  and  would  die  for  it;  if  they 
said  yes,  I  would  set  the  house  on  fire  and 
burn  them  there  and  then  to  prove  their 
sincerity.  Then  I  should  be  satisfied  that 
they  were  right." 

Luther  always  spoke  well  of  Charles,  la 
spite  of  the  Edict  of  Worms. 

Strange  [he  said]  to  see  two  brothers  like 
him  and  Ferdinand  so  unlike  in  their  fortunes. 
Ferdinand  always  fails.  Charles  generally 
succeeds.     Ferdinand  calculates  every  detail, 

i  and  will  manage  everything  his  own  way.  The 
Emperor  docs  plainly  and  sin.ply  the  best  that 
he  can,  and  knows  that  in  many  things  he  must 
look  through  his  fingers.  The  Pope  sent  him 
into  Germany  to  root  us  out  and  make  an  end 
of  us.     He  came,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  he 

I  has  left  us  where  we  are.  He  is  nut  bloody. 
He  has  true  imperial  gentleness  and  goodness 
—  and  fortune  conies  to  him  in  his  sleep.  He 
must  have  some  good  angel. 

When  the  Emperor  was  once  in  France  in 
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Hme  of  peace,  he  was  entertained  by  the  king 
at  a  certain  castle.  One  night  after  supper  a 
young  lady  of  noble  birth  was,  by  the  king's 
order,  introduced  into  his  room.  The  Em- 
peror asked  her  who  she  was  and  how  she 
came  there.  She  burst  into  tears  and  told 
him.  He  sent  her  to  her  parents  uninjured, 
with  an  escort  and  handsome  presents.  In  the 
war  which  followed  he  levelled  that  castle  to 
the  ground. 

The  Antwerp  manufacturers  presented  him 
with  a  tapestry  once,  on  which  was  wrought 
for  a  design  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  king.  Charles  would  not 
take  it.  He  had  no  pleasure,  he  said,  in  the 
miseries  of  others. 

Had  Luther  been  a  prophet  he  could 
have  added  another  story  .still  more  to 
Charles's  honor.  Years  after,  when  Luther 
was  in  his  grave,  and  Charles,  after  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg,  entered  VVittenberg 
as  a  conquerer,  some  bishop  pressed  him 
to  tear  the  body  out  of  the  ground  and 
consign  it  to  the  flames.  He  replied :  "  I 
war  not  with  the  dead." 

Much  as  Luther  admired  Charles,  how- 
ever, his  own  sovereigns  had  his  especial 
honor. 

The  Elector  Frederick  [he  said]  was  a  wise, 
good  man,  who  hated  all  display  and  lies,  and 
falsity.  He  was  never  married.  His  life  was 
pure  and  modest,  and  his  motto,  "Tantum 
quantum  possim,"  was  a  sign  of  his  sense. 
Such  a  prince  is  a  blessing  from  God.  He 
was  a  fine  manager  and  economist.  He  col- 
lected his  own  taxes,  and  kept  his  accounts 
strictly.  If  he  visited  one  of  his  castles,  he 
was  lodged  as  an  ordinary  guest  and  paid  his 
own  bills,  that  his  stewards  might  not  be  able 
to  add  charges  for  his  entertainment.  He 
gathered  in  with  shovels  and  gave  out  with 
spoons.  He  listened  patiently  in  his  council, 
shut  his  eyes,  and  took  notes  of  each  opinion. 
Then  he  formed  his  own  conclusion ;  this  and 
that  advice  will  not  answer,  for  this  and  that 
will  come  of  it. 

Elector  John  consulted  me  how  far  he  should 
agree  to  the  Peasants'  Articles  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion.  He  said  :  *'  God  has  made  me  a 
prince  and  given  me  many  horses.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  change  I  can  be  happy  with  eight 
horses  or  with  four.  I  can  be  another  man. 
He  had  six  young  pages  to  wait  on  him.  They 
read  the  Bible  to  him  for  six  hours  every  day. 
He  often  went  to  sleep,  but  when  he  woke  he 
had  always  some  good  text  in  his  mouth.  At 
sermon  he  took  notes  in  a  pocket-book. 
Church  government  and  worldly  government 
were  well  administered.  The  Emperor  had 
only  good  to  say  of  him.  If  his  brother  and 
he  could  have  been  cast  into  a  single  man,  they 
would  have  made  a  wonder  between  them. 
The  Elector  John  had  a  strong  frame  and  a 
hard  death.     He  roared  like  a  lion. 

John  Frederick  (reigning  elector  in  the  latter 
part  of  Luther's  life),  though  he  hates  untruth 
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and  loose  living,  is  too  indulgent.  He  fears 
God  and  has  his  five  wits  about  him.  God 
long  preserve  him  You  never  hear  an  un- 
chaste or  dishonorable  word  come  out  of  his 
lips.  One  fault  he  has;  he  eats  and  drinks 
too  much.  Perhaps  so  big  a  body  requires 
more  than  a  small  one.  Otherwise  he  works 
like  a  donkey;  and,  drink  what  he  will,  he 
always  reads  the  Bible  before  he  sleeps. 

Luther  hated  lies  as  heartily  as  the 
elector.,  **  Lies,"  he  said,  "are  always 
crooked  like  a  snake,  which  is  never 
straight  whether  still  or  moving  —  never 
till  it  is  dead  — then  it  hangs  out  straight 
enough."  But  he  was  against  violence, 
even  to  destroy  falsehood.  "  Popery,"  he 
said,  "can  neither  be  destroyed  by  the 
sword,  nor  sustained  by  the  sword  ;  it  is 
built  on  lies,  it  stands  on  lies,  and  can  only 
be  overthrown  by  truth.  I  like  not  those 
who  go  hotly  to  work.  It  is  written, 
preach  and  1  will  give  thee  power.  We 
forget  the  preaching,  and  would  fly  to 
force  alone." 

He  much  admired  soldiers,  especially 
if  besides  winning  battles  they  knew  how 
to  rule  afterwards,  like  Augustus  and 
Julius  Caesar. 

When  a  country  has  a  good  prince  over  it, 
all  goes  well.  Without  a  good  prince  things 
go  backwards  like  a  crab,  and  councillors, 
however  many,  will  not  mend  them.  A  great 
soldier  is  the  man  ;  he  has  not  many  words  ;  he 
knows  what  men  are,  and  holds  his  tongue  ; 
but  when  he  does  speak,  he  acts  also.  A  real 
hero  does  not  go  about  his  work  with  vain  im- 
aginations. He  is  moved  by  God  Almighty, 
and  does  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  So  Alex- 
ander conquered  Persia,  and  Julius  Cxsar 
established  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Book  of 
Judges  shows  what  God  can  do  by  a  single 
man,  and  what  happens  when  God  does  not 
provide  a  man.  Certain  ages  seem  more  fruit- 
ful in  great  men  than  others.  When  I  was  a 
boy  there  were  many.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian in  Germany,  Sigismund  in  Poland, 
Ladislaus  in  Hungary,  Ferdinand,  Emperor 
Charles's  grandfather,  in  Spain  —  pious,  wise, 
noble  princes.  There  were  good  bishops  too, 
who  would  have  been  with  us  had  they  been 
alive  now.  There  was  a  Bishop  of  Wurzburg 
who  used  to  say,  when  he  saw  a  rogue,  "To 
the  cloister  with  you.  Thou  art  useless  to  God 
or  man."  He  meant  that  in  the  cloister  were 
only  hogs  and  gluttons,  who  did  nothing  but 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  were  of  no  more 
profit  than  as  many  rats. 

Luther  knew  that  his  life  would  be  a 
short  one.  In  his  later  days  he  compared 
himself  to  a  knife  from  which  the  steel 
has  been  ground  away,  and  only  the  soft 
iron  left.  The  princess  elector  said  one 
evening  to  him:  "  I  trust  you  have  many 
days  before  you.      You   may  live  forty 
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years  yet,  if  God  wills."     "  God  forbid,"  I  have  no  pleasure  in  any  man  who,  like  the 

Luther  answered.     "If   God  offered  me  fanatics,  despises  music.     It  is  no  invention  of 

paradise  in  this  world  for  forty  years  I  «"rs.    It  is  a  gift  from  God  to  drive  away  the 

would  not  have  it.     I    would   rather   my  ^^^'^  and  make  us  forget  our  anger  and  im- 

head  was  struck  off.     I  never  send  for  P""fy  ^"^  P"^*"  ^""^  ^\'*  tempers      I  place 

^^r^t^^o       T    ,.m11  r>/^»    i,o..«   ^,,  y,f^  ^^A^  music  next  to  theology.     I  can  see  why  David 

doctors.     I    wll  not   have  my    ife  made  ^^^  all  the  saints  pSt  their  divinest  thoughts 

miserable,  that  doctors  may  lengthen  it  by  j^jq  g^ng^                                                   ** 
a  twelvemonth." 

The  world  itself,  too,  he  conceived  to  Luthers   own    hymns  are   not   many; 

be  near  its  end.     The  last  day  he  thought  ^"^  ^^e  few  which  he  composed  are  jewels 

would  be  in  some  approaching  Lent,  on  a  ^^  purest  water.    One  of  them,  the  wcll- 

ruddy  morning  when  day  and  night  were  known 

equal.  £in  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott, 

The  thread  is  ravelled  out.  and  we  are  now  remains  even  in  these  days  of  rationalism 


Reich  lin-crs ;  but  it  is  the  "  St.  John's  drink  "  Though  no  one  ever  believed  more  in- 

(the  stirrup  cup)  and  is  fast  departing.    Signs  tensely  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he 

in  Heaven  foretell  the  end.     On  earth  there  is  was  no  worshipper  of  the  mere  letter  — 

building  and  planting  and  gathering  of  money,  for   he   knew    that   over  a   large  part  of 

The  arts  are  growing  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  scripture  the  original  text  was  uncertain. 

new  start,  and  the  world  was  to  become  young  In  translating  he  trusted  more  to  instino 

again.     I  hope  God  will  finish  with  it.     We  tive   perception    than  to  minute   scholar- 

have  come  already  to  the  White  Horse.    An-    shio.     He  said  * 

other  hundred  years  and  all  will  be  over.    The 

Gospel   is  despised.    God's  word  will  disap-  I  am  no  Hebraist  according  to  grammar  and 
pear  for  want  of  any  to  preach  it-     Mankind  rules.     I  do  not  let  myself  be  lied,  but  go  freely 
will  turn  into  Epicureans  and  care  for  nothing,  through.     Translation  is  a  special  gift  and 
They  will  not  believe  that  God  exists.     Then  grace.     A  man  may  know  many  languages  yet 
the  voice  will   be  heard  **  Behold  the  Bride-  be   unable   to  render  one  into  another.    The 
groom  Cometh."  authors  of  the  Septuagint  were  not  good  He- 
brew scholars  ;  St.  Jerome  was  better  ;  but  in- 
Some  one  observed  that  when  Christ  deed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Ian- 
came  there  would  be  no  faith  at  all  on  the  guage  itself  was  corrupted.     It  Moses  and  the 
earth,  and  the  gospel  was  still  believed  in  prophets  rose  again  they  would  not  understand 
that  part  of  Germany.  ^^e  words  which  are  given  as  theirs.     When 
"Tush,"  he  said,  "it  is  but  a  corner,  we  wcr^translating  I  gave  my  assistants  these 

Asia  and  Africa  have  no  gospel.     In  Eu-  f^'tTZ    j  ..    .u                   u  .            i_ 

.-       i„     f.^i: €?  ^   •     ,1       II  !•  Attend  to  the  grammar,  but  remember 

rope.  Greeks,   Italians,   Spaniards,   Hun-  3.  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  the  worc^Tand 

garians,  French,  English,  Poles  have  no  acts  of  God.     *^          ^ 

gospel.     The  small  electorate  of  Saxony  3.  Prefer  alwavs  in  translating  the  Old  Tes- 

will  not  hinder  the  end."  tament  a  meaning  consistent  with  the  New. 

1  can  but  gather  specimens  here  and  „           u  u        •*•    1  *        ... 

there  out  of  the  four  closely  printed  vol-  „."\?°"l     ^^,  ^"^'"^  .^°?»  m  his  way. 

umesof  these  conversations.    There  is  His  objections  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 

no  such   table-talk  in  literature,  and   it  ?'\'''*'",.lj,?'''^";      "%  «?ys  of    another 

ought  to    be    completely  translated.      I  ^''''^'\'  \^^  ^^^'^  °^   •'^''^^'V  '*    ™^'.« 

must  take  room  for  a  few  more  illusira-  '"c^-^^'b  e  than  any  poet's  fable.     If  it 

tions.     Luther  was  passionately  fond  of  Z^'""  "^^.J"  the  Bible  I  should  laugh  at  it. 

music.     He  said  of  it :  -            ^  "?  '''^  V?u  "^W"  ^^?J^J^y  ^^  *  R^"j 

nsh ;  why,  the  nsh  would  have  digested 

Music  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  God's  gifts  to  hi"!  in  three  hours,   and   converted  him 

man  ;  Satan  hates  music  because  it  drives  away  into  its  own  flesh  and  blood.     The  miracle 

temptation  and  evil  thoughts.    The  notes  make  of  the  Red  Sea  was  nothing  to  this.     The 


preach  either.  perstitions.     He  believed  in  the  reality  of 

witchcraft,  for  instance.    The  devil  he  was 
And  again:—  convinced  was  personally  present ^> pei^ 


haps  omnipresent,  doing  every  kind  of 
miscliief,  and  had  many  limes  assaulted 
himself.  Many  things  might  thus  happen 
of  a  strange  kind  through  the  devil's 
agency.     Nor  was  he  quick  to  recognize 

"  Modern  astronomers,"  he  said,  "pre- 
;  earth  moves,  and  not  the 


1  and  th 
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They  prophesied  a  flood — another  delage 
in  1534.  No  deluge  came,  though  Burger- 
masier  Hohndorf  brought  a  qiiatter-eask  of 
beer  into  his  house  lo  prspare  (or  it.     In  1 525 

□ger  prophesied  this.  In  the  time  of  God'i 
anger  there  was  a  conjunction  of  sin  and  wrath, 
which  had  more  in  il  than  conjunctions  uf  the 
planets. 


n  to  be  n 


I   r 


t   leave  these   recorded  s 


iyin2.s. 


past  us.  These  clever  fellows  will  be- 
lieve nothing  old,  and  must  have  their 
own  ideas.  The  Holy  Scripture  says, 
Joshua  bade  the  sun  stand  still,  not  the 

But  his  powerful  sense  and  detestation 
of  falsehood  save  him  an  instinctive  in- 
sight into  ihe  tricks  of  charlatans.  He 
i^jarded  maijie  as  unmixed  imposture. 


and  banks  sweep  '  pregnant  as  they  are,  and  full  of  character 


He  told  a  slory  of  a  Duke  Albert  of  Sax-    have  ever  fel 

ony.  to  whom  a  Jew  once  offered  a 

derful  gem  engraved  with  strange  c 

ters,   alleL;ing   that    it   would     mak 

wearer  proof  against  cold  steel  and 

shot.     "I   will    try  il   first  on  thee 

duke  said.     He  took  the  Ji 

with   the  sem  on    his  neck,  anct   ran 

sword  through   him.     "So  it  would  hi 

been  with  me,"  he  said,  "  if  1  had  trus 


they  a 

I  will  add  but  one  more.  Luther  said : 
■'  If  I  die  in  my  bed  il  will  be  a  grievous 
shame  lo  Ihe  pope.  Popes,  devils,  kings, 
and  princes  have  done  Iheir  worst  lo  hurt 
me  ;  yet  liere  I  am.  The  world  for  these 
two  hundred  years  has  haled  no  one  as  it 
hates  me.  I  in  turn  have  no  love  for  the 
orld.     I   know  not  that  in   all  my  life   I 


ni. 


God  come  soon  and  lake  n 


veil 


Ihee 

Astrology,  Ihe  calculation  of  a  man's 
fortunes  from  the  place  of  the  planets 
among  the  stars,  was  an  accepted  science. 
Erasmus  might  doubt,  but  Erasmus  was 
almost  alone  in  a  world  of  believers.  One 
other  doubter  was  Luther,  much  to  the 


randal  of   1 


M< 
1  article  of  fai 


thon  showed  him  the 


vily  of  Cici 


at  lliL 

s,im 

tiin 

e.  and   uii 

er  the  same  planets, 

but   . 

Jliy  different.      You 

would 

per 

uad 
sh 

me    iha 

II    0>>1    Lh 

astrology  is  a  true 
nne  mv  upimon.     1 

am  b 

d\t\ 

astei,  and  have  liecn  a  monk. 

But  1 

e  St 

rsd 

d  not  m.tke  me  either  one  or 

theot 

and 

It  » 

gric 

ed'anda 

shame  that  I  was  a 
geiBd   my  father,     I 

caugl' 

the 

I'up 

hy  his  h 

tr,  and  he  caught  me 

by  ml 

childr 

nw 

n.a 
h  h 

ried  a  ru 
r.      Who 

away  nun,  and  begat 
aw  that  in  the  stars? 

Who 

Id  t 

acf     tc 

i  like  dice-throwing. 

You  s 

ay  y 

ve  a  pai 

of  dice  that  always 

throw 

— vou  ih 

row  two,  three,  four. 

five.  ^ 

Iy.1 

u  take  ,Y, 

notice.     WhcnlwiLe 

P.  > 

ou  think 

I  proves  your  case. 

The 

stri. 

igcr 

is  right 

once   or    twice,   and 

mple  of  l^au  and  Jacob  proves  it. 


lake  the  '      t  return  lo  what  remains  to  be  told  of 
ind  gun-    Luther's   earthly  life.     The  storm  which 
lee,"  the    threatened  Germany  hung  off  till  he  was 
of  doors    gone.      The    house   of   Saxony    was    di- 
ran  his    vided  into  the  ducal  or  Albenine  line  and 
the   electoral   or   Ernestine   line.     Duke 
Henry  dying  was  succeeded  by  the  young 
Maurice,   so    famous    afterwards.     Afau- 
rice  was  a  Prolestanl  like  the  elector ;  but 
he  was  intriguing,  ambitious,  and  unscru- 
pulous. Quarrels  broke  out  between  them, 
which  a  lew  years  later  brought  the  elec- 
tor to  ruin.     Bui  Luther,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  was  able  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Council  of  Trent  drew  near.  After 
the  peace  *ith  France,  in  1544,  the  pope 
began  again  to  urge  the  emperor  10  make 
an  end  oi  toleration.  The  free  council 
promised,  at  which  the  Evangelical 
lis  were  to  be  represented,  had  been 
father  and  mother,  changed  into  a  council  of  bishops,  lo  be 
called  and  conlrolled  by  ihe  pope,  before 
I  which  the  Evangelicals  could  be  admitted 
only  to  plead  as  criminals,  flow  such  a 
council  would  decide  was 'not  doubtful. 
The  Proleslant  princes  and  theologians 
declined  Uie  position  which  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  litem,  and  refused  lo  appear.  It 
was  but  too  likely  that,  if  Ihe  peace  con- 
tinued, the  combined  force  of  the  Empire 
and  of  France  would  be  directed  against 
the  league  of  Schmalkald,  and  that  the 
league  would  be  crushed  after  all  io  tbe 
unequal  struggle. 

I     Luther    saw    what    was    coming,   and 
poured  out  his  indignation  In 
of  his  pamphlets.     The  "alle 
holy"  pope,  became   ' 
Isch,"  most  hellisb.    The  pretended  "  free 


naught.  I ' 
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LUTHER. 


council "  meant  death  and  hell,  and  Ger- 
many was  to  be  batlied  in  blood.  "  That 
devilish  Popery,"  he  said,  "is  the  last 
worst  curse  of  the  earth,  the  very  worst 
that  all  the  devils,  with  all  their  might, 
can  generate.  God  help  us  all.  Amen." 
Very  dreadful  and  unbecoming  language, 
the  modern  reader  thinks,  who  has  only 
knoVvn  the  wolf  disguised  in  an  innocent 
sheepskin.  The  wolf  is  the  same  that  he 
was  :  and  if  ever  he  recovers  his  power, 
he  will  show  himself  unchanged  in  his  old 
nature.  In  Luther's  time  there  was  no 
sheepskin ;  there  was  not  the  smallest 
affectation  of  sheepskin.  The  one  pas- 
sionate desire  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
the  army  of  faithful  prelates  and  priests, 
was  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  every 
country  which  had  dared  to  be  spiritually 
free. 

In  the  midst  of  these  prospects  Luther 
reached  his  last  birthday.  He  was  tired 
and  sick  at  heart,  and  sick  in  body.  In 
the  summer  of  1545  he  had  wished  to  re- 
tire to  his  farm,  but  Wittenberg  could 
not  spare  him,  and  he  continued  regularly 
to  preach.  His  sight  began  to  fail.  In 
January,  1546,  he  began  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  calling  himself  "bid,  spent,  worn, 
weary,  cold,  and  with  but  one  eye  to  see 
with."  On  the  28th  of  that  month,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Eisleben,  where 
he  had  been  born,  to  compose  a  difference 
between  the  Counts  Mansfeldt.  He 
caught  a  chill  on  the  road,  but  he  seemed 
to  shake  it  off,  and  was  able  to  attend  to 
business.  He  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  lawyers,  and  the  affair  went  on  but 
slowly.  On  the  14th  of  February  he 
preached,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the 
last  time,  in  Eisleben  Church.  An  issue 
in  the  leg,  artiticially  kept  open  to  relieve 
his  system,  had  been  allowed  to  heal  for 
the  want  of  proper  attendance.  He  was 
weak  and  exhausted  after  the  sermon. 
He  felt  the  end  near,  and  wished  to  be 
with  his  family  again.  "  I  will  get  home," 
he  said,  "  and  get  into  my  coffin,  and  give 
the  worms  a  fat  doctor."  " 

But  wife  and  home  he  was  never  to  see 
again,  and  he  was  to  pass  from  off  the 
earth  at  the  same  spot  where  his  eyes 
were  first  opened  to  the  light.  On  the 
17th  he  had  a  sharp  pain  in  his  chest.  It 
went  off,  however ;  he  was  at  supper  in 
the  public  room,  and  talked  with  his  usual 
energy.  He  retired,  went  to  bed,  slept, 
woke,  prayed,  slept  again  ;  then  at  mid- 
night called  his  servant.  "  I  feel 
strangely,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  stay  here ; 
I  shall  never  leave  Eisleben."  He  grew 
restless,  rose,  moved  into  aa  adjoining 


room,  and  lay  upon  a  sofa.  His  two  sons 
were  with  him,  with  his  friend  Jooas. 
"It  is  death,"  he  said;  *' I  am  going: 
'  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.'" 

Jonas  asked  him  if  he  would  still  stand 
by  Christ  and  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
preached.  He  said,  "  Yes."  He  slept 
once  more,  breathing  quietly,  but  his  feet 
grew  cold.  Between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  he  died. 

The  body  lay  in  state  for  a  day ;  a  like- 
ness was  taken  of  him  before  the  features 
changed.  A  cast  from  the  face  was  taken 
afterwards;  the  athlete  expression  gone, 
the  essential  nature  of  him — grave,  ten* 
der,  majestic  —  taking  the  place  of  it,  as 
his  own  disturbed  life  appears  now  when 
it  is  calmed  down  into  a  memory.  The 
elector,  John  Frederick,  hurried  to  see 
him;  the  Counts  Mansfeldt  ended  beside 
his  body  the  controversies  which  he  had 
come  to  compose.  On  the  20th  he  was 
set  on  a  car  to  be.barried  back  to  Witten- 
berg, with  an  armed  escort  of  cavalry. 
The  people  of  Eisleben  attended  him  to 
the  gates.  The  church  bells  tolled  in  the 
villages  along  the  road.  Two  days  later  he 
reached  his  last  resting-place  at  Witten- 
berg. Mclancthon  cried  after  him  as  they 
laid  him  in  the  grave  :  "  My  father,  my  fa- 
ther! the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof." 

His  will,  which  is  extremely  character- 
istic, had  been  drawn  by  himself  four 
years  before.  He  left  his  wife  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  because  legal  proceedings 
might  be  raised  upon  his  marriage,  he 
committed  her  to  the  special  protection  of 
the  elector.  Children,  friends,  servants, 
were  all  remembered. 

Finally  [he  said]  seeing  I  do  not  use  legal 
forms,  I  deal  re  all  men  to  take  these  words  as 
mine.  I  am  known  openly  in  Heaven,  on 
Earth,  and  in  Hell  also  ;  and  I  may  be  believed 
and  trusted  better  than  any  notary.^  To  me  a 
poor,  unworthy,  miserable  sinner,  God,  the 
Father  of  mercy,  has  entrusted  the  Gospel  of 
His  dear  Son,  and  has  made  me  therein  true 
and  faithful.  Through  my  means  many  in  this 
world  have  received  the  Gospel,  and  hold  me 
as  a  true  teacher,  despite  of  popes,  croperorSi 
kings,  princes,  priests,  and  all  the  deviKs 
wrath.  Let  them  believe  me  also  in  the  small 
matter  of  my  last  will  and  testimony,  this  1)eing 
written  in  my  own  hand,  which  otherwise  is 
not  unknown.  Let  it  be  understood  that  here 
is  t)ie  earnest,  dc]il>erate  meaning  of  Doctor 
Martin  Lutlicr,  God's  notary  and  witness  in  bis 
Gospel,  confirmed  by  his  own  hand  and  seal. 
—  January  6,  1542. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  said.      Philo- 
sophic historians  tell  us  that  Luther  sue- 
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ceeded  because  he  came  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  because  the  age  was  ripe  for  him, 
because  forces  were  at  work  which  would 
have  brought  about  the  same  changes  if 
he  had  never  been  born.  Some  changes 
there  might  have  been,  but  not  the  same. 
The  forces  computable  by  philosophy  can 
destroy,  but  they  cannot  create.  The 
false  spiritual  despotism  which  dominated 
Europe  would  have  fallen  from  its  own 
hollowness.  But  a  lie  may  perish,  and  no 
living  belief  may  rise  again  out  of  the  ruins. 
A  living  belief  can  rise  only  out  of  a  be- 
lieving human  soul,  and  that  any  faith,  any 
piety,  is  alive  now  in  Europe,  even  in  the 
Roman  Church  itself,  whose  insolent  hy- 
pocrisy he  humbled  into  shame,  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  poor  miner's  son 
who  was  born  in  a  Saxon  village  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  J;  A.  Froude. 


From  Macmillan*8  Magazine. 
THE  WIZARD'S   SON. 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  most  willing  to 
put  Hamish's  services,  or  anything  else 
she  possessed,  at  Lord  Erradeen's  ser- 
vice. "It  is  just  the  most  sensible 
thing  you  could  do,"  she  said.  "  They 
will  be  very  late,  and  half  of  them  will 
have  colds.  Oona,  you  will  just  let  Ha- 
mish  know.  But,  Lord  Erradeen,  since  you 
are  here,  will  you  not  stay  a  little  longer, 
and  get  your  dinner  before  you  go?  No  ? 
Well,  I  will  not  say  another  word  if  it  is 
not  convenient.  Just  tell  Hamish,  Oona, 
my  dear." 

Walter  followed  her  so  closely  when  she 
went  upon  that  mission  that  she  could  not 
escape  him.  They  stood  together  in  the 
grey  of  the  evening  light,  upon  the  beach, 
while  Hamish  prepared  the  boat,  Oona*s 
mind  in  a  tumult  of  apprehension  and  re- 
sistance, with  an  insidious  softness  be- 
hind, which  she  felt  with  despair  was 
betraying  her  over  again  into  the  folly  she 
had  surmounted.  He  had  not  the  same 
commotion  in  his  mind ;  his  thoughts 
were  altogether  bent  on  what  was  coming. 
She  was  his  contidant,  his  support  in  it, 
though  he  had  not  said  a  word  to  her. 
He  took  her  into  account  in  the  matter  as 
a  man  takes  his  wife.  She  was  a  part  of 
it  all,  though  it  was  not  of  her  he  was 
thinking.  He  spoke  after  a  moment  in  a 
tone  full  of  this  curious  claim,  which 
seemed  to  him  at  the  moment  incontes- 
table. 

**  It  will  never  come  to  ao  end  unless 


you  stand  by  me,"  he  said.    "  Everything 
can  be  done  if  you  will  stand  by  me." 

Oona,  in  her  strange  agitation,  felt  as  if 
she  had  surprised  him  thinking  aloud  ;  as 
if  he  did  not  address  her,  but  merely  re- 
peated to  himself  a  fact  which  was  beyond 
dispute.  He  said  no  more,  neither  did 
she  make  any  reply.  And  once  more,  as 
if  in  repetition  of  the  former  scene,  he 
turned  round  as  he  stepped  into  the  heavy 
boat,  and  looked  back  upon  her  as  Ha- 
mish began  to  ply  the  oars.  She  stood 
and  watched  him  from  the  beach  ;  there 
was  no  wave  of  the  hand,  no  word  of  fare- 
well. They  were  both  too  much  moved 
for  expression  of  any  kind ;  and  every- 
thing was  dififerent  though  the  same.  Oa 
the  former  occasion  he  had  been  escap- 
ing, and  was  eager  to  get  free,  to  get  out 
of  reach  of  an  oppression  he  could  not 
bear;  but  now  was  going  to  his  trial,  to 
meet  the  tyrant,  with  a  certainty  that 
escape  was  impossible.  And  for  Oona 
there  had  been  the  sensation  of  a  loss 
unspeakable  —  a  loss  which  she  could 
neither  confess  nor  explain,  which  took 
the  heart  out  of  her  life ;  whereas  now 
there  was  a  re-awakening,  a  mysterious 
beginning  which  she  could  not  account 
for  or  understand.  She  stood  on  the 
beach  till  the  boat  had  disappeared,  and 
even  till  the  sound  of  the  oars  died  out  in 
the  distance,  in  an  agitation  indescribable. 
The  first  despairing  sense  that  the  in- 
fluence against  which  she  had  struggled 
was  regaining  possession  of  her,  was  for 
the  moment  lost  in  an  overwhelming  tide 
of  sympathy  and  response  to  the  claim  he 
had  made.  He  had  no  right  to  make  that 
claim,  and  it  was  intolerable  that  she 
should  have  so  little  power  over  herself 
as  to  yield  to  it,  and  allow  herself  to  be- 
come thus  the  subject  of  another.  Her 
pride,  her  reason,  had  been  in  arms 
against  any  such  thraldom ;  but  for  this 
moment  Oona  was  again  overcome.  She 
had  no  power  of  resistance  —  her  very 
being  seemed  to  go  with  him,  to  add  itself 
to  his,  as  he  disappeared  across  the  dark- 
ling loch.  Stand  by  him  I  The  words 
went  breathing  about  her  in  the  air,  and 
in  her  mind,  and  everything  iq  her  echoed 
and  responded  —  Stand  by  him  I  Yes,  to 
the  death.  This  excitement  failed  fn  a 
sudden  chill  and  shiver,  and  sense  of 
shame  which  covered  her  face  with 
blushes  which  no  one  saw,  as  startled  by 
the  gathering  dark,  and  the  sound  of 
Mysie's  step  hastening  down  to  the  land- 
ing-place with  a  shawl  for  her,  Oona 
turned  again  and  ran  swiftly  up  the  wind- 
ing way. 
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•The  loch  was  like  lead,  with  a  ripple 
of  mysterious  changing  lights  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  the  boat  shot  round  under  the 
shadow  of  Kinloch-houran.  All  was  as 
still  as  in  a  world  of  dreams,  the  sound  of 
Hamish's  oars  in  their  reojular  sweep 
alone  breaking  the  intense  stillness.  Here 
and  there  among  the  trees  a  light  glim- 
mered on  the  shore  —  a  window  of  the 
Manse  —  the  door  of  the  little  inn  stand- 
ing open  and  betraying  the  ruddy  warmth 
within:  but  no  sound  near  enough  to  in- 
terrupt the  stillness.  Walter  felt  as 
though  he  parted  with  a  certain  protection 
when  he  stepped  upon  the  bit  of  mossed 
causeway  which  served  as  a  landing  pier 
to  the  old  castle,  and,  bidding  Hamish 
good-night,  stood  alone  in  that  solitude 
and  watched  the  boatman's  red  shirt, 
which  had  forced  its  color  even  upon  the 
twilight,  grow  black  as  it  disappeared. 
The  sensation  in  Walter's  mind  had  little 
akin  with  that  panic  and  horror  which  had 
once  overwhelmed  him.  No  doubt  it  was 
excitement  that  tilled  up  his  whole  being, 
and  made  the  pulses  throb  in  his  ears,  but 
it  was  excitement  subdued;  and  all  he 
was  conscious  of  was  a  sort  of  saddened 
expectation  —  a  sense  of  a  great  event 
about  to  take  place  which  he  could  not 
elude  or  stave  off  —  a  struggle  in  which  he 
might  be  worsted.  "  Let  not  him  that  put- 
teth  on  his  armor  boast  himself  like  him 
that  putteth  it  off.''  He  did  not  know 
what  might  happen  to  him.  But  the  trem- 
ors of  his  nervous  system,  or  of  his 
agitated  soul,  or  of  his  physical  frame  — 
he  could  not  tell  which  it  was  —  were 
stilled.  He  was  intensely  serious  and  sad, 
but  he  was  not  afraid. 

Symington,  who  had  been  in  waiting, 
listening  for  his  master's  return,  opened 
the  door  and  lighted  him  up  the  spiral 
stairs.  The  room  was  already  lighted  and 
cheerful,  the  curtains  drawn,  the  tire  blaz- 
ing brightly. 

**  The  days  are  creeping  in,"  he  said, 
**and  there's  a  nip  in  the  air  aneath  thae 
hills  —  so  I  thought  a  fire  would  be  ac- 
ceptable." In  fact  the  room  looked  very 
comfortable  and  bright,  not  a  place  for 
mysteries.  Walter  sat  down  between  the 
cheerful  tire  and  the  table  with  its  lights. 

There  is  often  at  the  very  crisis  of  fate 
a  relaxation  of  the  strain  upon  the  mind  — 
a  sudden  sense  as  of  peril  over,  and  relief. 
Thus  the  dying  will  often  have  a  glimmer 
in  the  socket,  a  sense  of  betterness  and 
hope  before  the  last  moment.  In  the 
same  way  a  sensation  of  relief  came  on 
Walter  at  the  height  of  his  expecta- 
tion.   His  mind   was  stilled.    A  feeling 


without  any  justification,  yet  grateful  and 
consoling,  came  over  him,  as  if  the  trial 
were  over,  or  at  least  postponed — as  i£ 
something  had  intervened  for  his  deliver* 
ance.  He  sat  and  warmed  himself  in  this 
genial  glow,  feeling  his  pulses  calmed  and 
his  mind  soothed  —  he  could  not  tell  how. 
How  long  or  how  short  the  interval  of 
consolation  was,  if  a  few  minutes  only,  or 
an  hour,  or  half  a  lifetime,  he  could  not 
tell.  He  was  roused  from  it  by  the  sound 
of  steps  in  the  corridor  outside.  It  was  a 
passage  which  ended  in  nothing  —  in  the 
gloom  of  the  ruinous  portion  of  the  house 
—  and  consequently  it  was  not  usual  to 
hear  any  sound  in  it,  the  servants  invari- 
ably approaching  Lord  Erradeen's  rooms 
by*the  stair.  On  this  occasion,  however* 
\Valter,  suddenly  roused,  heard  some  one 
coming  from  a  distance  with  steps  which 
echoed  into  the  vacancy  as  of  an  empty 
place,  but  gradually  drawing  nearer, 
sounding,  in  ordinary  measure,  a  man's 
footstep,  firm  and  strong,  bat  not  heavy, 
upon  the  corridor  outside.  Then  the 
door  was  opened  with  the  usual  click  of 
the  lock  and  heavy  creak  with  which  it 
hung  upon  its  hinges.  He  rose  up^ 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 

**  You  examined  everything  last  night  to 
find  a  secret  passage,"  said  the  new  com- 
er with  a  humorous  look,  "which  indeed 
might  very  well  have  existed  in  a  house  of 
this  date.  There  was  actually  such  a  pas- 
sage once  existing,  and  connected  with  a 
secret  room  which  I  have  found  useful  in 
its  time.  But  that  was  in  another  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  a«^e  of  concealments 
and  mysteries  —  of  that  kind  —  Is  past. 
Won't  you  sit  down?"  he  added  pleas- 
antly. **  You  see  I  put  myself  at  my  ease 
at  once." 

Walter's  heart  had  given  such  a  boand 
that  the  sensation  made  him  giddy  and 
faint.  He  stood  gazing  at  the  stranger, 
only  half  comprehending  what  was  hap- 
pening. All  that  happened  was  natural 
and  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  visitor 
walked  round  the  table  to  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  and  moving  the  large  chair 
which  stood  there  into  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  Walter's  seated  himself  in  the 
most  leisurely  and  easy  way.  **  Sit  down," 
he  repeated  after  a  moment,  more  peremp- 
torily, and  with  almost  a  tone  of  impa- 
tience. *'  We  have  much  to  talk  over. 
Let  us  do  it  comfortably,  at  least." 

**  I  can  have  nothing  to  talk  over,'*  said 
Walter,  feeling'that  he  spoke  with  diffi- 
culty, yet  getting  calm  by  dint  of  speak* 
ing,  *'  with  an  undesired  and  unkoowa 
visitor." 
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The  other  smiled.  "If  you  will  think 
of  it  you  will  find  that  I  am  far  from  un- 
known,'* he  said.  **  No  one  can  have  a 
larger  body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  his 
reality.  What  did  that  poor  little  woman 
in  Edinburgh  say  to  you  ?  " 

*•  I  wonder,"  cried  Walter,  unconscious 
of  the  inconsistency,  "  that  you  can  per- 
mit yourself  to  mention  her  name." 

"Poor  little  thing,'*  he  replied,  "I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  her.  Had  I  foreseen 
what  was  going  to  happen  1  should  have 
guarded  against  it.  You  may  tell  her  so. 
Everything  that  is  subject  to  human  con- 
ditions is  inconsistent  and  irregular. 
liut,  on  the  whole,  taking  life  altogether, 
there  is  not  so  much  to  be  regretted. 
Probably  she  is  happier  there  than  had 
she  embarked,  as  she  was  about  to  do,  in 
a  struggle  with  me.  Those  who  contend 
with  me  have  not  an  easy  career  before 
them." 

*'  Yet  one  day  it  will  have  to  be  done," 
Walter  said. 

"  Yes.  You  consent  then  that  I  am 
not  unknown,  however  undesired,"  the 
stranger  said,  with  a  smile.  He  was  so 
entirely  at  his  ease,  at  his  leisure,  as  if  he 
had  hours  before  him,  that  Walter,  gaz- 
ing in  an  impatience  beyond  words,  felt 
the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  to  hurry 
through  the  interview,  and  dropped  into 
his  seat  with  a  sigh  of  reluctance  and  de- 
spair. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  cried  ;  "and  why, 
in  the  name  of  God,  do  you  thus  torment 
and  afflict  a  whole  race.'*  ** 

**  The  statement  is  scarcely  correct.  I 
was  a  Highland  youth  of  no  pretension 
once,  and  you  are  supposed  to  be  Lord 
Erradeen,  a  Scotch  earl  and  an  English 
peer.  That  is  what  my  tormenting  and 
afflicting  have  come  to,  with  many  solid 
acres  and  precious  things  besides.  Very 
few  families  of  our  antiquity  have  even 
survived  these  centuries.  Not  one  has 
grown  and  increased  to  the  point  at  which 
we  stand.  I  see  a  great  addition  within 
our  reach  now." 

"  And  what  good  has  it  all  done  ?  "  Wal- 
ter said.  **  They  say  that  my  predecessor 
was  a  miserable  man,  and  I  know  that  I  — 
since  tiris  elevation,  as  you  think  it  —  have 
been *' 
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Good  for  nothing.  I  allow  it  fully. 
What  were  you  before  ?  Equally  good 
for  nothing;  consuming  your  mother*s 
means,  opposing  her  wishes,  faithful  to 
no  one.  My  friend,  a  man  who  sets  him- 
self against  me  must  be  something  differ- 
ent from  that.'* 

To   this    Walter  made   no    reply.     He 
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could  not  be  called  penitent  for  the  folly 
of  his  life;  but  he  was  aware  of  it.  And 
he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  himself. 
He  was  entirely  silenced  for  the  moment: 
and  the  other  resumed. 

"  I  have  always  felt  it  to  be  probable 
that  some  one  capable  of  resistance  might 
arise  in  time.  In  the  mean  time  all  that 
has  happened  has  been  gain,  and  my  work 
has  been  fully  successful.  It  would 
rather  please  me  to  meet  one  in  the  course 
of  the  ages  who  was  fit  to  be  my  con- 
queror, oeing  my  son.  It  is  a  contin- 
gency which  I  have  always  taken  into 
consideration.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  laugh.  **  I 
shall  know  my  victor  when  he  comes.'* 

"Why  should  it  not  be  I?  If  it  be 
enough  to  hate  this  tyrannical  influence, 
this  cruel  despotism '* 

"  As  you  have  hated  every  influence 
and  every  rule  all  your  life,"  said  the 
other  with  a  smile.  "That  is  not  the 
sort  of  man  that  does  anything.  Do  you 
think  it  is  agreeable  to  me  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  race  of  nobodies  ?  I  compen- 
sate myself  by  making  them  great  against 
their  will  —  the  puppets  I  I  allow  you  to 
wear  my  honors  out  of  consideration  to 
the  prejudices  of  society  :  but  they  are  all 
mine." 

"It  was  not  you,  however,  who  got 
them,*'  said  Walter.  "Can  a  grandfather 
inherit  what  was  given  to  his  descen- 
dants?" 

"  Come,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you  are 
showing  a  little  spirit —  I  like  that  better. 
Let  us  talk  now  of  the  immediate  busi- 
ness in  hand.  You  have  something  in 
your  power  which  I  did  not  foresee  when 
I  talked  to  you  last.  Then  there  were 
few  opportunities  of  doing  anything  — 
nothing  in  your  range  that  I  had  observed, 
but  to  clear  off  incumbrances,  which,  by 
the  way,  you  refused  to  do.  Now  a  tri- 
fling exertion  on  your  part " 

**  You  mean  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.*' 

The  stranger  laughed  —  this  time  with 
a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  made  his 
laugh  ring  through  the  room  with  the 
fullest   enjoyment.     "The  sacrifice  of  a 

life  which  has  been  made  happy  by 

and   by  and   by  .     How  many 

names  would  you  like  me  to  produce  ? 
You  have  perhaps  a  less  opinion  of 
women  than  I  have.  Which  of  them,  if 
they  knew  all  about  it,  as  I  do,  would  pick 
up  that  life  and  unite  their  own  to  it? 
But  happily  they  don*t  know.  She  thinks 
perhaps  —  that  girl  on  the  isle  —  that  I 
meant  her  harm  by  my  warning.  I  meant 
her  no  harm  —  why  should  I  harm  her  ? 
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T  harm  no  one  who  does  not  step  into  my 
way." 

"Man!"  cried  Walter  —  "if  you  are  a 
man  —  would  you  hurl  her  for  succorino; 
me  ?  Would  you  treat  her  as  you  treat- 
ed  " 

"That  was  an  accident/*  he  said 
quickly.  "  I  have  told  you  already  I 
would  have  guarded  as^ainst  it  had  I  di- 
vined. But  your  limited  life  is  the  very 
empire  of  accident.  Even  with  all  our 
foresight  we  cannot  always  make  sure  —  " 

"  Yet  there  are  occasions  —  in  which  it 
IS  not  accident.     Is  it  possible  that  there 

might  be  danger  to "     Walter  got 

up  and  began  to  pace  about  the  room. 
He  had  completely  surmounted  every 
other  sort  of  superstitious  terror;  but  if 
it  were  possible  that  this  dark  spirit  with 
power  more  than  a  man's  could  injure 
Oona !  His  self-command  forsook  him  at 
the  thought. 

"  Those  who  come  across  my  path  must 
take  the  consequences,"  said  the  stranger 
calmly.  "  It  is  their  own  fault  if  they  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  danger.  Let  us 
return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  woman 
whom  you  must  marry " 

The  words  suddenly  seemed  to  close  on 
the  air,  leaving  no.sort  of  echo  or  thrill  in 
it;  and  Walter,  looking  round,  saw  Sym- 
ington come  in  with  the  scared  look  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  old  man*s 
countenance  before,  though  without  any 
sign  in  him  of  seeing  the  stranger.  He 
asked  in  a  hesitating  manner,  "  Did  ye 
ring,  my  lord  ?  YouMl  be  wanting  your 
dinner.     It  is  just  ready  to  come  up/' 

Walter  was  about  to  send  the  old  ser- 
vant hastily  away;  but  a  slight  sign  trom 
his  visitor  restrained  him.  He  said  noth- 
ing, but  watched,  with  feelings  indescriba- 
ble, the  proceedings  of  the  old  man,  who 
began  to  lay  the  table,  moving  to  and  fro, 
smoothing  the  damask  cloth,  folding  the 
napkin,  arranging  the  silver.  Symington 
did  everything  as  usual :  but  there  was  a 
tremor  in  him,  unlike  his  ordinary  com- 
posure. Sometimes  he  threw  an  alarmed 
and  tremulous  look  round  the  room,  as  if 
something  terrifying  might  lurk  in  any 
corner ;  but  while  doing  so  brushed  past 
the  very  person  of  that  strange  visitor  in 
the  chair  without  a  sign  that  he  knew  any 
one  to  be  there.  This  mixture  of  sup- 
pressed panic  and  inconceivable  uncon- 
sciousness gave  Walter  a  suffocating 
sensation  which  he  could  not  master.  He 
cried  out  suddenly,  in  a  loud  and  sharp 
tone  which  was  beyond  his  own  control, 
"Symington!  Is  it  possible  you  don't 
«cc  — 
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Symington  let  the  forks  apd  spoons  he 
was  holding  drop  out  of  his  hands.  He 
cried  out,  quavering,  "  Lord  have  a  care 
of  us  ! "  Then  he  stooped  trembling  to 
gather  up  the  things  he  bad  dropped, 
which  was  a  great  trouble,  so  nervous  and 
tremulous  was  he.  He  collected  them  all 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  man  who  sat  smil- 
ing in  the  great  chair. 

"  You  gave  me  a  terrible  fright,  mv 
lord,"  the  old  man  said,  raising  himseff 
with  a  broken  laugh  :  "  that  was  what  you 
meant,  no  doubt.  All  this  water  al)Out 
and  damp  makes  a  man  nervish.  See ! 
what  should  I  see.'  I  am  no  one  of 
those,"  Symington  added,  with  a  great 
attempt  at  precision  and  a  rather  watery 
smile,  "that  see  visions  and  that  dream 
dreams." 

"Why  should  you  disturb  the  man*s 
mind  for  nothing?"  said  the  visitor,  in 
that  penetrating  voice  which  Walter  felt  to 
go  through  him,  penetrating  every  sense. 
He  had  grown  reckless  in  the  strange 
horror  of  the  circumstances. 

"  Don't  you  hear  that  ? "  he  cried 
sharply,  catching  Symington  by  the  arm. 

The  old  man  gave  a  cry,  his  eyes  flick- 
ered and  moved  as  if  they  would  have 
leapt  from  their  sockets.  He  shook  so 
that  Walter's  grasp  alone  seemed  to  keep 
him  from  falling.  Hut  he  remained  quite 
unconscious  of  any  special  object  of 
alarm. 

"  Me !  I  hear  naething,"  he  cried* 
"  There  is  nothing  to  hear.  You  have 
listened  to  all  those  old  stories  till  ve  are 
just  out  of  yourself.  But  no  me/  Sym* 
ington  said  with  a  quavering  voice,  but  a 
forced  smile.  "Nome!  I  am  not  super- 
stitious. You  will  no  succeed,  my  lord, 
in  making  a  fool  of  me.  Let  me  go.  The 
trout  is  done  by  this  time,  and  I  roast 
bring  up  my  dinner,"  he  cried  with  fever^ 
ish  impatience,  shaking  himself  free. 

Walter  turned  round  half-dazed  to  say 
he  knew  not  what  to  the  occupant  of  that 
chair.  But  when  he  looked  towards  it 
there  was  no  one  there :  nor  in  the  room, 
nor  anywhere  near  was  the  slightest  trace 
of  bis  visitor  to  be  found. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  dinner 
which  was  served  to  Lord  Erradeen  after 
this  episode  was  done  but  little  justice  to. 
The  trout  was  delicious,  the  bird  cooked 
to  perfection ;  but  the  young  man,  seated 
in  sight  of  the  apparently  vacant  chair, 
where  so  lately  his  visitor  had  been 
seated,  could  scarcelv  swallow  a  moracL 
Was  he  there  still,  though  no  one  cookl 
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see  him?  oc  had  he  departed  only  to  re- 
turn again  when  Symington  and  the  meal 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  the  evening 
was  free?  There  was  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion at  Walter's  heart  as  he  asked  himself 
these  questions,  and  indeed,  throughout 
this  portion  of  his  life,  his  experience  was 
that  the  actual  presence  of  this  extraordi- 
nary person  was  very  much  less  exciting 
and  confusing  than  the  effect  produced 
during  his  apparent  absence,  when  the 
idea  that  he  might  still  be  there  unseen, 
or  might  appear  at  any  moment,  seemed 
to  disturb  the  mental  balance  in  a  far 
more  painful  way.  In  the  present  case 
the  effect  was  overpowering.  Walter  had 
been  talking  to  him  almost  with  freedom  : 
it  was  impossible,  indeed,  thus  to  converse 
—  even  though  the  conversation  was  some- 
thing of  a  struggle  —  with  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  ordinary  faculties,  and 
in  appearance,  though  more  dignified  and 
stately  than  most,  yet  in  no  way  unlike 
other  men,  without  a  gradual  cessation 
of  those  mysterious  tremors  with  which 
the  soul  is  Convulsed  in  presence  of  any- 
thing that  appears  supernatural.  The 
personage  who  inhabited  or  (for  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  him  as  inhabiting  a 
ruin)  periodically  visited  Kinloch-houran 
had  nothing  in  him  save  his  statelinessof 
aspect  which  need  have  separated  him 
from  ordinary  men.  He  would  have  at- 
tracted attention  anywhere,  but,  except  as 
a  person  of  unusual  distinction,  would 
have  startled  no  one;  and  even  when  the 
young  man  so  cruelly  subject  to  his  in- 
fluence talked  with  him,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  superstitious  terror  which 
nature  feels  for  the  inexplainable.  But 
as  soon  as  he  withdrew,  all  this  instinc- 
tive feeling  returned.  Walter's  nerves 
and  imagination  sprang  up  into  full  play 
again,  and  got  command  of  his  reason. 
By  moments  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
caught  a  glimpse  still  of  an  outline  in  the 
chair,  of  eyes  looking  at  him,  of  the  smile 
and  the  voice  which  expressed  so  full  a 
knowledge  of  all  his  own  past  history  and 
everything  that  was  in  him.'  This  con- 
sciousness gave  to  his  eyes  the  same 
scared  yet  searching  look  which  he  had 
seen  in  those  of  Symington,  took  his 
breath  from  him,  made  his  head  whirl,  and 
his  heart  fail.  Symington  waiting  behind 
his  chair,  but  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  any 
sign,  saw  that  his  young  lord  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  perceivecl  the  half-stealthy  look 
which  he  cast  around  him,  and  especially 
the  entire  failure  of  his  appetite.  This  is 
a  thing  which  no  Scotch  domestic  can 
bear. 


"You  are  no  eating,  my  lord,"  he  said 
in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  as  he  with- 
drew the  plate  with  the  untasted  trout. 
('*  That  many  a  poor  gentleman  would 
have  been  glad  of!"  he  said  to  himself.) 

"  No,  I  am  not  particularly  hungry," 
Walter  said,  with  a  pretence  at  careless- 
ness. 

**  I  can  recommend  the  bird,"  said  Sym- 
ington, "  if  it's  no  just  a  cheeper,  for  the 
season  is  advanced,  it's  been  young  and 
strong  on  the  wing;  and  good  game  is 
rich,  fortifying  both  to  the  body  and  spirit. 
Those  that  have  delicate  stomachs,  it  is 
just  salvation  to  them  —  and  for  those 
that  are,  as  ye  may  say,  in  the  condition 
of  invalids  in  the  mind " 

Symington  had  entirely  recovered  from 
his  own  nervousness.  He  moved  about 
the  room  with  a  free  step,  and  felt  himself 
fully  restored  to  the  position  of  counsel- 
lor and  adviser,  with  so  much  additional 
freedom  as  his  young  master  was  less  in 
a  position  to  restrain  him,  and  permitted 
him  to  speak  almost  without  interruption. 
Indeed  Walter,  as  he  ineffectually  tried  to 
eat,  was  half  insensible  to  the  monologue 
going  on  over  his  head. 

**  Ye  must  not  neglect  the  body,"  Sym- 
ington said,  "especially  in  a  place  like 
this  where  even  the  maist  reasonable  man 
may  be  whiles  put  to  it  to  keep  his  right 
senses.  H  ye'll  observe,  my  lord,  them 
that  see  what  ye  may  call  visions  are 
mostly  half-starvit  creatures  fasting  or  ill- 
nourished.  Superstition,  in  my  opinion, 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  want  of  meat. 
But  your  lordship  is  paying  no  attention. 
Just  two  three  mouthfuls,  my  lord!  just 
as  a  duty  to  yourself  and  all  your  friends, 
and  to  please  a  faithful  auld  servant," 
Symington  said,  with  more  and  more  in- 
sinuating tones.  There  was  something 
almost  pathetic  in  the  insistance  with 
which  he  pressed  "a  breast  of  pairtridge 
that  would  tempt  a  saint"  upon  his  young 
master.  The  humor  of  it  struck  Walter 
dully  through  the  confusion  of  his  senses. 
It  was  all  like  a  dream  to  him  made  up  of 
the  laughable  and  the  miserable:  until 
Symington  at  last  consented  to  see  that 
his  importunities  were  unavailing,  and 
after  a  tedious  interval  of  clearing  away, 
took  himself  and  all  his  paraphernalia  out 
of  the  room,  and  left  Walter  alone.  It 
seemed  to  Lord  Erradeen  that  he  had  not 
been  alone  for  a  long  time,  nor  had  any 
leisure  in  which  to  collect  his  faculties ; 
and  for  the  first  few  minutes  after  the 
door  had  closed  upon  his  too  officious  ser- 
vant a  sense  of  relief  was  in  his  mind. 
He  drew  a  long  breath  of  ease  and  conso* 
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lation,  and  tlirowino^  himself  back  in  his 
chair  gave  himself  up  to  momentary 
peace. 

But  this  mood  did  not  last  lonor.  He 
had  not  been  alone  five  minutes  before 
there  sprangr  up  within  him  somethin«j 
which  could  be  called  nothing  less  than  a 
personal  struggle  with  —  he  could  not  tell 
what.  There  is  a  quickening  of  excite- 
ment in  a  mental  encounter,  in  the  course 
of  a  momentous  discussion,  which  almost 
reaches  the  height  of  that  passion  which 
is  roused  by  bodily  conflict,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  important  enough  or  the  antago- 
nists in  deadly  earnest.  But  to  describe 
how  this  is  intensified  when  the  discus- 
sion takes  place  not  between  two,  but  in 
the  spiritual  consciousness  of  one,  is  al- 
most too  much  for  words  to  accomplish. 
Lord  Erradeen  in  the  complete  solitude 
of  this  room,  closed  and  curtained  and 
shut  out  from  all  access  of  the  world,  sud- 
denly felt  himself  in  the  height  of  such  a 
controversy.  He  saw  no  one,  nor  did  it 
occur  to  him  again  to  look  for  any  one. 
There  was  no  need.  Had  his  former  vis- 
itor appeared,  as  before,  seated  opposite 
to  him  in  the  chair  which  stood  so  sug- 
geslively  between  the  fire  and  the  table, 
his  pulses  would  have  calmed,  and  his 
mind  become  composed  at  once.  But 
there  was  nobody  to  address  him  in  hu- 
man speech,  to  oppose  to  him  the  changes 
of  a  human  countenance.  The  question 
was  discussed  within  himself  with  such 
rapidity  of  argument  and  reply,  such  clash 
of  intellectual  weapons,  as  never  occurs 
to  the  external  hearing.  There  passed 
thus  under  review  the  entire  history  of 
the  struggle  which  had  been  going  on 
from  the  time  of  Lord  Erradeen*s  first 
arrival  at  the  home  of  his  race.  It  ran 
after  this  fashion,  though  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought  far  swifter  than  words. 

"  You  thought  you  had  conquered  me. 
You  thought  you  had  escaped  me." 

**  I  did  ;  you  had  no  power  in  the  glen, 
or  on  the  isle." 

"  Fool !  I  have  power  anywhere,  wher- 
ever you  have  been.'* 

"To  betray  me  into  wickedness?" 

"To  let  you  go  your  own  way.  Did  I 
tempt  you  to  evil  before  ever  you  heard 
of  me  ? " 

"  Can  I  tell  ?  perhaps  to  prepare  me  for 
bondage." 

"At  school,  at  home,  abroad,  in  all  re- 
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I  offer  you  something  better,,  the  good  of 
your  race.*' 

"  I  have  no  race.     I  refuse ! " 

"  You  shall  not  refuse.  You  are  mine, 
you  must  obey  me." 

"  Never  !  I  am  no  slave.  I  am  my  own 
master." 

"The  slave  of  every  petty  vice;  the 
master  of  no  impulse.  Yield!  I  can  crush 
you  if  I  please." 

"  Never !  I  am  —  Oona's  then,  who  will 
stand  by  me." 

"  Oona's  !  a  girl !  who  when  she  knows 
what  you  are  will  turn  and  loathe  you." 

"Fiend!  You  fled  when  she  gave  me 
her  hand." 

"  Will  she  touch  your  hand  when  she 
knows  what  it  has  clasped  before?" 

Then  Walter  felt  his  heart  go  out  in  a 
great  cry.  If  any  one  had  seen  him  thus, 
he  would  have  borne  the  aspect  of  a  mad- 
man. His  forehead  was  knotted  as  with 
great  cords,  his  eyes,  drawn  and  puckered 
together  in  their  sockets,  shone  with  a 
gleam  of  almost  delirious  hatred  and  pas- 
sion. He  held  back,  his  figure  all  drawn 
into  angles,  and  a  horrible  tension  of  re- 
sistance as  if  some  one  with  the  force  of 
a  giant  was  seizing  him.  He  thought 
that  he  shrieked  out  with  all  the  force  of 
mortal  agony.  "  No !  If  Oona  turns  and 
all  angels  —  I  am  God*s  then  at  the  last ! " 

Then  there  seemed  to  him  to  come  a 
pause  of  perfect  stillness  in  the  heart  of 
the  battle;  but  not  the  cessation  of  con* 
flict.  Far  worse  than  the  active  straggle 
it  was  with  a  low  laugh  that  his  antagonist 
seemed  to  reply. 

"  God's !  whom  you  neither  love  nor 
obey,  nor  have  ever  sought  before." 

The  room  in  which  Lord  Erradeen  sat 
was  quite  still  all  through  the  evening, 
more  silent  than  the  night  air  that  ruffled 
the  water  and  sighed  in  the  trees  per- 
mitted outside.  The  servants  did  not 
hear  a  sound.  Peace  itself  could  not 
have  inhabited  a  more  noiseless  and  rest* 
ful  place. 


From  Macniil1an*t  Mat^azine. 
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The  object  I  have  placed  before  mf» 

self  in  writing  this  rough  sketch  of  ranche 

:  life,  is  to  give  to  young  men,  thinking  of 

lations  ?  Self-lover  !  My  object  at  least  is   going  out  West,  as  vivid  an  idea  as  possi* 

better  than  yours."  |  ble  of  the  kind  of  life  they  will  have  to 

"I  am  no  self-lover;  rather  self-hater,    lead.     I   shall  endeavor  to  make  what  I 

self-despiser."  have   to  say  interesting  to  the   general 

"It  is  the  same  thing.    Self  before  all. .  reader.     liut   I    warn   every  one   pefore- 
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hand  that  this  sketch  will  contain  no  start- 
ling adventures,  but  only  plain,  ordinary 
experiences,  such  as,  more  or  less,  must 
occur  to  any  one  in  Western  life. 

My  principal  reason  for  doing  this  is 
that  I  have  never  yet  encountered  a  man, 
meaning  to  take  up  this  strange  life,  who 
had  the  faintest  notion  of  what  it  would 
be  tike.  Such  men  have  generally  a  vague 
idea  that  there  will  be  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  some  sort  to  be  endured,  but 
what  form  they  will  take  they  neither 
know  nor  apparently  care.  All  they  do 
know  is,  that  they  are  tired  to  death  of 
the  confinement  of  an  office,  that  their 
prospects  in  England  are  not  good,  and 
that  life  "out  West"  promises  more  room 
for  their  energies,  and  a  free  out-of-door 
existence  as  well.  To  such  men  I  address 
myself. 

Well,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
this.  Your  expectations — such  as  they 
are  —  are  reasonable.  But  a  man  gener- 
ally likes  to  look  as  far  as  he  can  before 
he  leaps,  and  I  therefore  offer  for  your 
perusal  these  gleanings,  both  from  my 
own  experience  and  from  that  of  men  out 
there  well  known  to  me. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  life  on  a  sheep-ranche  is  a  very  se- 
vere trial  of  endurance,  a  trial  that  no 
doubt  is,  in  many  ways,  a  salutary  one ; 
that  sometimes  makes  a  man  —  a  being 
able  to  battle  alone  with  the  world  —  out 
of  materials  which,  if  left  to  themselves, 
under  the  protecting  care  of  parents  or 
guardians,  would  become  a  feeble  or  su- 
percilious and  priggish  specimen  of  hu- 
manity. 

I  most  emphatically  assert,  however, 
that  any  young  fellow  with  average  edu- 
cation and  intelligence,  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and  a  steady  determination  to  perse- 
vere, in  spite  of  the  discouraging  and 
unexpected  hardships  of  this  new  life, 
will,  in  the  end,  do  well,  and  perhaps  be- 
come in  time  a  wealthy  man. 

But  remember  that;this  cannot  be  done 
off-hand  out  West,  any  more  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  if  you  make 
money  more  quickly  there  than  in  the  old 
country,  you  have  a  much  harder  life  to 
lead ;  that  the  money  is  made  by  a  sys- 
tematic self-denial  of  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  hitherto  you 
considered  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  thing  brought  before  your 
notice  out  West  is  that  a  man  has  all  the 
women's  work  to  do  as  well  as  his  own. 
And,  much  to  your  disgust,  you  will  find 
that  you  are  expected  to  light  the  fire, 
help  at  the  cooking,  wash  up  dishes  after 


meals,  cut  firewood  and  draw  water,  —  in 
fact,  do  all  the  worst  drudgery,  like  the 
last  'prentice  on  board  ship.  This  work, 
with  a  few  odd  jobs  about  the  ranche,  will 
occupy  your  first  few  weeks  of  prairie 
life.  However,  though  excessively  dis- 
tasteful and  rather  humiliating  as  this 
household  drudgery  is  at  first  —  it  soon 
gets  habitual,  and  you  take  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

This  initiation  over,  you  are  now  intro- 
duced to  some  of  the  sterner  parts  of 
your  life.  The  Mexican  shepherd,  or 
*•  herder,"  as  he  is  called,  is  given  a  holi^ 
day,  and  you  are  put  ia  charge  of  the 
sheep. 

One  of  the  most  provoking  character* 
istics  of  the  thing  is  that  **  herding  "/^^>^j 
so  extremely  easy.  You  have  probably 
often  watched  the  Mexican  with  envy,  as 
he  tranquilly  strolled  round  his  nock, 
while  you  were  slaving  away  at  some  work 
about  the  ranche.  You  have  perhaps 
gone  so  far  as  to  hint  to  your  Western 
friends  that  he  seems  to  have  very  easy 
times,  to  which  they  assent  with,  a  grim 
chuckle,  and  the  comforting  assurance 
aloud,  "  that  you  shall  have  a  good  spell 
of  it  soon,**  adding  to  each  other  in  an 
undertone,  *'a  little  more  than  he'll  wish 
for,  1  guess." 

But  no  misgivings  are  in  your  mind  as 
you  stride  off,  in  the  cool,  invigorating  air 
of  an  October  morning.  I  am  taking  the 
pleasantest  time  of  the  year  for  your 
**  first  day  on  the  herd.**  How  that  first 
day  on  the  prairies  comes  back  to  met 
Having  compared  notes  with  other  men, 
and  found  that  they  have  all  had  much 
the  same  sensations,  perhaps  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  description  of  my  own 
experiences. 

I  had  rigged  myself  out  in  as  outland- 
ish a  manner  as  possible.  Firstly,  a  broad- 
brimmed,  gray  felt  hat,  painfully  new, 
which  I  had  bought  at  double  the  ordi- 
nary price  at  the  nearest  Western  town. 
Secondly,  an  unmistakably  *' Britisher'* 
coat  and  waistcoat,  the  effect  of  which, 
however,  I  considered  quite  counteracted 
by  a  blue  flannel  shirt  with  op^n  collar. 
Thirdly,  a  pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  and 
lastly,  a  huge  pair  of  English  riding-boots, 
imposing  in  appearance,  but  calculated  to 
blister  horribly  the  feet  of  the  unfortu- 
nate wearer.  But  the  crowning  touch  of 
all,  to  my  mind,  was  a  Colt's  revolver, 
firmly  strapped  round  my  waist.  I  felt 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  an 
armed  man,  with  six  men  s  lives  in  my 
belt.  I  looked  round  and  thirsted  for  an 
adventure. 
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For  the  first  hour  or  two  I  strolled  after 
my  sheep  wherever  they  led  me,  and  de- 
voted my  energies  to  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  wild  animals.  Then  came  an 
exciting  chase  after  a  lively  rabbit,  which, 
possibly  from  bewilderment  at  this  sud- 
den apparition  of  corduroys  and  white 
hat,  allowed  me  to  approach  near  enough 
for  a  shot,  and  my  luck  even  enabled  me 
to  knock  it  over.  With  what  pride  I  ex- 
amined my  prize,  and  anticipated  exhibit- 
ing it  to  the  scornful  "boys"  at  the 
ranche ! 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  ascertain- 
ing how  far  off  the  rabbit  I  was  when  I 
shot  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  see  after  the  sheep.  I  looked 
round.  They  had  disappeared.  I  lis- 
tened for  the  sound  of  the  bells  or  a  stray 
**baa."  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
squeaking  bark  of  the  countless  prairie- 
dogs.  I  grasped  my  rabbit  and  ran  to 
where  I  had  seen  them  last.  Not  the 
ghost  of  a  sheep  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Then  a  kind  of  panic  seized  me  and  1 
rushed  frantically  in  every  direction,  and 
after  an  hour  or  two  of  violent  exertion 
descried  them  afar  off,  walking  fast,  in  a 
compact  body,  westward,  as  if  they  had 
made  a  special  appointment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  were  losing  no  time  in  keeping 
it. 

After  an  exhausting  chase,  occasionally 
catching  my  foot  in  a  prairie-dog's  hole 
and  tumbling  head  foremost  upon  a  bed 
of  inhospitable  cactuses,  the  thorns  of 
which  remained  in  my  hands  for  hours,  I 
caught  up  the  sheep,  which  however 
seemed  *•  possessed,"  for  no  sooner  did  I 
get  in  front  of  them  to  prevent  their  pas- 
sage to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  they 
wheeled  round  and  struck  a  bee-line  for 
New  York. 

Again,  perspiring,  panting,  I  fear  swear- 
ing, I  headed  them  off,  and  thought  that 
twwj  at  least,  they  must  take  a  little  time 
to  consider  what  they  really  did  want  to 
do.  Vain  hope.  VViih  a  jingle  of  bells, 
and  a  defiant,  not  to  say  diabolical  *'baa,'* 
they  wheeled  briskly  to  the  left,  and  start- 
ed off  to  explore  the  Arctic  regions  with- 
out delay  ;  the  long-tailed  wethers  leading, 
and  the  poor  little  six-months-old  lambs 
bringmg  up  the  rear,  protesting  pitifully 
at  being  deprived  of  their  breakfasts,  but 
ready  to  follow  their  leaders  to  the  world's 
end. 

Here  the  ordinary  human  being  col- 
lapses, overpowered  by  the  heat,  worry, 
and  exhaustion  incident  to  the  rush  over 
solt  ground  for  some  hours  in  a  heavy  pair 
of  new  boots,  and  to  the  combined  weight 
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of  a  satchel  containing  lunch,  a  canteen 
filled  with  water  that  was  once  cold,  and 
lastly  this  precious  rabbit,  which  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  throw  away,  but 
which  I  would  now  give  worlds  not  to 
have  shot. 

With  a  feeling  of  desperation  I  threw 
myself  on  the  grass,  and  inwardly  deter- 
mined that  the  sheep  might  go  to  eternal 
perdition  before  I  would  stir  another  step 
to  prevent  them. 

This  angelic  frame  of  mind  lasted  a  few 
minutes ;  after  which  I  languidly  raised 
my  head,  expecting,  as  before,  to  find  them 


gone. 


But,  behold  I  there  they  were,  all 
spread  out  in  front  of  me,  feeding  quietly 
and  soberly,  as  if  travelling  were  the  last 
thing  they  would  ever  dream  of  doing. 

"  What  an  ass  I  was,"  I  soliloquized, 
"  to  trouble  myself  about  them ;  next  time 
I  will  let  them  go." 

I  spent  the  next  hour  in  eatinjg^  my 
lunch  of  bread  and  mutton  (which,  by  the 
by,  had  become  abominably  dry  and  taste- 
less, washed  down  by  the  tepid  water^ 
and  in  attempting  to  pick  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  cactus  out  of  my  fingers. 

I)ut  this  peace  did  not  last  long;  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  the  sheep,  I  noticed  that 
the  fiock  appeared  much  smaller  than  it 
did  half  an  hour  ago.  Suddenly  1  heard 
a  distant  *'  baa."  The  sheep  feeding  near 
me  raised  their  heads,  and  in  a  moment 
more  were  stringing  off,  in  long  lines,  to 
join  their  restless  companions,  now  nearly 
half  a  mile  away. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  remained  where  I 
was,  expecting  them  to  settle  down  to  a 
rational  feed  as  before.  But  as  the  tinkle 
of  the  bells  grew  fainter,  and  they  were 
nearly  out  of  sight,  I  became  uneasy,  and 
slowly  gathering  myself  up,  and  grasping; 
the  inevitable  rabbit,  I  started  again  on 
the  weary  chase  after  my  irrepressible 
fiock.  Before  I  had  gone  half-a-dozen 
steps,  that  detestable  panic  laid  hold  of 
me  again,  and  I  fioundered  along  as  fast 
as  my  blistered  feet  would  carry  me  until 
I  came  up  to  them.  Then  again  the  sheep 
fed  quietly  and  allowed  me  a  little  rest, 
and  so  the  weary  day  dragged  on;  and, 
an  hour  too  soon,  I  made  my  appearance 
at  the  ranche,  footsore,  tired,  and  hungry, 
beyond  expression  ;  feeling  that  no  weele 
I  had  ever  passed  had  seemed  half  so 
long  as  this  one  day  —  my  first  day  on  the 
herd. 

I  have  inflicted  this  detailed  description 
of  a  "tenderfoot's"  first  experience  of 
herding  upon  my  readers,  because  the 
same    performance    occurs,    with    varia^ 
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tions,  day  after  day  for  weeks,  and  even 
months. 

This  herding,  which  looks  so  easy  and 
pleasant,  becomes,  on  actual  experience, 
one  of  the  hardest  of  the  trials  of  Western 
h'fe.  For  the  first  six  months  it  is  really 
hard  work,  as  well  as  entailing  much 
physical  discomfort.  You  cannot  at  first, 
however  clever  you  may  be  about  other 
things,  learn  the  art  of  "herding,"  —  that 
is,  repressing  the  ardor  of  the  stronger 
sheep  who  try  to  roam  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  give  the  weaker  members  of  the 
flock  a  chance  to  feed  quietly ;  and  I  can- 
not, on  paper,  describe  the  method  em- 
ployed. You  must  do  it  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  in  time  —  say  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
steadiness  with  which  you  persevere  — 
you  will  be  considered  a  qualified  herder. 

You  are  then  allowed  to  read,  and  so 
the  time  will  hang  less  heavily  on  your 
hands.  By  this  time,  too,  you  are  hard- 
ened to  the  Western  custom  of  two  meals 
per  day,  and  do  not  burden  yourself  with 
canteen  or  satchel  —  an  effeminate  habit, 
stoutly  pursued  at  first,  but  at  last  discon- 
tinued under  the  withering  scorn  of  your 
Western  friends. 

A  fast,  however,  of  sixteen  hours,  under 
a  burning  sun,  with  only  a  little — a  very 
little  —  diriy  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  even  when  you  are  used  to  it,  is  not 
particularly  delightful,  and  the  alternative 
of  being  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  trudg- 
ing through  mud  in  wet  clothes  all  day,  is 
not  much  better.  After  this  work  I  need 
hardly  say  you  come  in  the  evening  with 
a  raging  appetite  to  —  what?  Boiled 
beans,  fried  bacon  —  very  salt  and 
stringy  —  and  dry,  heavy  bread,  washed 
down    by  black  coffee,   minus   milk   and 


sugar. 


in  winter  life  certainly  is  more  enjoy- 
able ;  then  the  day  is  only  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  long.  But  winter  also  has  its 
drawbacks.  Occasionally  you  have  to 
spend  ten  hours  or  so  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm, and  dimly  grope  your  way  home 
at  night,  guided  by  the  reports  of  rifles 
fired  at  intervals  by  the  men  at  the  ranche ; 
this  occurs,  on  an  average,  six  times  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Every  morning  the  frost 
is  intensely  keen,  and  your  fingers  and 
toes  suffer  accordingly.  But  the  worst 
part  of  the  day  is  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the 
afternoon.  All  the  morning  the  sun  is 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  the  snow, 
through  which  you  are  obliged  to  tramp, 
soaks  in  an  insidious  manner  right 
through  the  leather  of  your  boots,  saturat- 
ing them  with  moisture.     At  2  P.M.  the 


suQ  loses  its  power  as  quickly  as  it  gained 
it,  and  a  biting  frost  takes  its  place.  Be- 
ing much  fatigued  with  the  day's  work  — 
for  grass  is  scarce  and  the  sheep  hungry 
—  you  have  not  enough  vitality  left  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  returning 
cold,  and  in  spite  of  a  steady  walking  to 
and  fro  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  your 
feet  and  hands  get  more  benumbed  every 
minute,  and  for  the  last  hour  or  two  there 
is  no  feeling  in  them  at  all;  your  boots 
are  frozen  into  solid  blocks  of  ice,  and 
your  fingers  are  too  stiff  even  to  button  up 
your  coat.  I  must  say  that  to  keep  an 
eager  flock  of  sheep  from  racing  to  their 
corral  when  you  are  in  the  miserable  con- 
dition described  above,  for  the  last  hour 
before  sundown,  and  this,  too,  in  sight  of 
the  warm,  comfortable  ranche,  from  which 
there  is  already  wafted  towards  you  an 
incense  of  supper,  is  in  a  small  way,  as 
good  a  test  of  what  stuff  a  man  is  made 
of  as  I  know.  And  do  not  forget  that  this 
occurs,  more  or  less,  every  evening 
through  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February.  Then,  though  you  are 
consoled  by  a  substantial  supper  of  juicy 
mutton-chops,  even  this  has  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  killing,  skinning,  etc.,  twice  a  week, 
of  one  of  the  long-tailed  wethers  before 
mentioned. 

I  am  afraid  my  readers  will  think  me 
determined  to  put  this  life  in  the  worst 
light,  when  I  proceed  to  assure  them  that 
this  heat  and  thirst,  and  cold  and  hunger, 
are  the  smallest  parts  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  sheep-herding.  But  it  is  so  be- 
yond a  doubt.  It  is  the  complete  isola- 
tion, the  almost  maddening  monotony  of 
the  life,  that  tries  one's  moral  fibre  the 
most.  One  day  is  precisely  the  same  as 
another  —  Sundays  included.  No  society 
to  be  got  at,  even  if  you  had  the  chance 
given  you  of  cultivating  it. 

The  two  great  events  in  the  year  are 
shearing  and  combing.  They  mean  a 
little  variety  of  work,  a  great  deal  of  worry, 
sleepless  nights,  and  an  intense  feeling  of 
relief  when  they  are  over.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  you  to  take  the  sheep  into  camp 
for  some  months. every  year,  and  this 
means  that  you  will  have  to  live — very 
probably  alone  —  in  a  hut  or  tent,  miles 
from  the  home  ranche  or  any  other  habi- 
tation ;  and,  after  a  long  summer's  day 
with  the  sheep,  come  home  to  a  cheerless, 
empty  house,  light  your  own  fire,  cook 
your  own  supper,  and  spend  the  night 
alone,  as  you  have  done  the  day. 

On  windy  nights  the  sheep,  not  being 
penned  up  in  a  corral,  will  very  likely 
wander  off,  and  when  you  awake,  as  you 
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probably  will  about  midnight,  you  may  find 
them  j^jone,  and  have  to  wander  out  into 
tlie  darkness,  listening  for  a  '*  baa,"  or  the 
tinkling  of  a  bell,  to  guide  you  to  their 
whereabouts,  and  with  the  awful  silence 
around  you  broken  only  by  the  weird, 
mocking  howl  of  the  coyote  ;  and  until  you 
know  the  direction  your  sheep  are  likely 
to  take  in  their  night  wanderings  —  that 
is,  until  you  sleep  so  lightly  that  the 
sound  of  their  moving  off  wakens  you  — 
you  may  spend  many  a  weary  hour  in 
gropin'4  about  for  them  in  the  darkness. 

And  here,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  you 
reach  the  climax  of  all  the  trials  you  are 
to  go  through  to  become  a  Western  man. 
You  will  not  be  sent  alone  into  camp  with 
sheep  until  you  have  **  herded "  many 
months.  All  through  these  "  herding" 
months  the  life  has  been  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  bear.  One  by  one,  all  your 
previous  hopes  as  to  Western  life  have 
faded  away;  all  the  novelty  of  your  work 
has  gone  ;  everything  that  seemed  worth 
living  for  has  departed  from  your  life. 
Your  friends  calmly  say  that  no  man 
should  expect  any  pleasure  or  holiday  to 
speak  of,  for  the  first  two  years.  And 
you  see  the  people  around  you  leading 
lives,  freer  perhaps,  but  hardly  more  com- 
fortable than  your  own. 

And  yet  now,  when  things  seem  at  their 
worst,  when  you  confess  bitterly  to  your- 
self that  it  is  only  because  you  cannot  face 
the  idea  of  being  beaten  that  you  still  per- 
severe—  now  you  are  set  to  this  "camp- 
ing"—  a  task  harder  than  anything  you 
have  borne  yet.  Cam|>-life,  alone  with  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  take  care  of,  is,  as  far  as 
my  experience  and  that  of  any  one  1  ever 
knew  out  West  goes,  the  toughest  thing  of 
all  even  in  that  hard  life.  You  have  all 
to  bear  that  you  had  before.  The  same 
food,  the  same  hours  out  with  the  sheep, 
and.  in  addition,  this  terrible  sense  of 
loneliness,  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
until  you  become  used  to  it,  nearly  over- 
powers any  stamina  that  you  have  left. 

But  now  — if  you  still  determine  not  to 
give  in,  but  to  struggle  on  to  the  end  — 
the  tide  has  turned,  and,  from  this  mo- 
ment, your  prospects  will  steadily  im- 
prove. 

The  tirst  indication  of  this  you  will  find 
in  a  marked  change  of  manner  towards 
you  by  the  men  around  you.  This  "  camp- 
ing "is  considered  a  crucial  test,  and,  if 
you  hear  it  uncomplainingly,  the  half-con- 
tempiuous,  condescending  way  in  which 
they  JMve  hitherto  treated  you  changes  to 
a  roug!)  but  hearty  and  helpful  sympathy, 
whicii  true  Western  men  never  fail  to^ive 


to  a  man  whom  they  consider  has  emerged 
from  the  "  tenderfoot "  or  "eastern  man" 
stage  of  existence,  and  is  now  one  of 
themselves. 

Camp  life  gives  you  something  to  look 
forward  to ;  you  appreciate,  as  you  neter 
did  before,  the  comforts  of  the  home 
ranche,  the  social  "pipe"  round  the  lire 
before  turning  in,  and  the  supper,  wU 
cooked  by  yourself^  and  eaten  in  compaojr 
with  the  "boys"  who  now,  for  the  fint 
time,  listen  respectfully  to  what  you  say 
concerning  the  state  of  the  sheep,  the 
goodness  of  the  grass,  etc. 

You  become  hardened  even  to  the  1od6 
liness  of  camp,  and  have  the  satisfactioo 
of  knowing  that  you  have  gone  through 
the  worst  that  will  be  ever  likely  to  haj^ 
pen  to  you. 

And  so  the  first  twelve  months  of  West- 
ern life  come  to  an  end ;  and  if  yon  have 
a  few  hundred  pounds  procurable  —  either 
of  your  own  or  borrowed  at  moderate  in- 
terest —  you  will  probably  be  able  to  in- 
vest it  advantageously  in  sheep;  perhapi 
^*run"  them  with  those  of  the  maojoi 
have  hitherto  worked  for. 

In  other  ways,  of  course,  your  life  viH 
greatly  improve;  you  will  make  jouncyt 
to  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  D^ 
come  acquainted  with  the  cu^tomiand 
ways  of  the  rough-and-ready,  hospitable 
Western  stock-man. 

Still,  though  as  the  years  roll  bypM^ 
stock  increases  from  hundreds  to  thoo- 
sands  —  your  life  will  be  a  hard  one*  At 
lambing  time  the  sheep  require  thecloieft 
attention,  and  you  will  work  as  hard,  and 
be  as  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  ai 
one  of  your  Mexican  herders.  At  all 
times,  in  fact  —  summer  and  winter  aliks 
—  you  must  be  ready  to  turn  to  and  *wk 
with  hands  as  well  as  head  for  many* 
long  year  to  come. 

I  have  now  given  you,  as  far  as  lies  !■ 
my  power,  a  faithful  account  of  the  pncti" 
cal  side  of  the  life  that  a  roan  must  ezpec!^ 
if  he  decides  to  try  what  sheep-raising  i* 
the  West  is  like. 

Of  course  the  experience  of  no  twoncA 
is  the  same.  This  was  mine,  and,  in  itf 
main  features,  the  experience  of  the  ncA 
about  me. 

I  sliould,  perhaps,  say  here  that  I  hi** 

I  not  alluded  to  the  diinger  that  there  is  i* 

I  this  wild  isolated  life  ;  not  because  it isM^ 

I  there,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  ntf 

how  much  another  man  may  be  exposed 

to,  as  it  depends  on  situation  and  oaif 

!  other  things.    That  there  is  danger  I  dk 

not  deny,  but  you  think  very  little  of  % 

,  when  out  there,  and  I  am  happy  to  s^' 
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never  knew  or  heard  of  an  Englishman 
who  thought  of  throwing  up  Western  life 
on  that  account. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  escape 
the  discomforts,  and  far  more  than  dis- 
comforts that  I  have  described  ;  your  ex- 
perience will  only  be  different  in  detail. 
Whether  you  have  capital  or  not,  you 
must  learn  your  business  first;  you  must 
thoroughly  understand  how  to  handle 
other  people's  sheep  before  you  allow 
anybody  to  handle  your  own.  You  can 
only  do  this  by  going  through  for  the  first 
year  or  two  at  least  these  same  unpleasant 
but  necessary  trials. 

After  these  are  over,  it  will  depend  on 
your  own  care,  forethought,  and  business 
capacity  whether  you  make  money  or  lose 
it  in  the  highly  risky  business  ol  raising 
sheep. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  may  say  a 
word  about  the  effect  that  Western  life 
has  upon  character;  its  power  of  strength- 
ening the  weakest,  hardening  the  softest, 
natures  by  the  tests — some  of  which  I 
have  not  mentioned  here  —  that  will  be 
applied  to  them. 

The  question  has  often  been  put  to  me, 
"  Sliould  a  man  carry  firearms  or  not.^" 
I  say,  and  my  voice  will  be  echoed  by  all 
Western  men,  most  decidedly  j/^j. 

For  the  first  few  months  it  is  advisable 
not  to  do  so,  when  you  are  among  stran- 
gers, for,  as  1  remarked  before,  a  "tender- 
foot "  is  treated  with  lofty,  contemptuous 
pity,  and  it  is  considered  unpardonable 
presumption  for  an  eastern  man  to  pre- 
tend an  acquaintance  with  firearms  which 
he  most  certainly  would  prove  not  to  have 
if  put  to  the  test.  Nevertheless,  carry 
them  wlien  alone,  and  practise  steadily  at 
any  small  game;  and  by  the  time  you 
have  come  out  of  the  "tenderfoot "  slate 
you  should  be  a  fair  shot. 

Then  comes  the  time  when  it  is  needed, 
not  probably  that  you  will  have  to  shoot 
any  one.  But  out  on  the  prairies,  where 
there  is  no  law  but  lynch  law,  you  never 
know  what  may  happen.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  old  frontier  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, *'  You  may  carry  a  six-shooter 
twenty  year  and  never  use  it  once,  except 
fur  skunks,  but  at  the  end  of  that  twenty 
years  you  might  want  it  so  almighty  bad, 
that  you'd  wish  you'd  packed  it  all  the 
time.  1  have  dwelt  tlius  long  on  the 
question  of  firearms  because  I  have  heard 
so  much  cant  as  to  its  being  "much  the 
best  policy  never  to  carry  anything  of  the 
kind."  All  1  can  say  is,  that  the  men  who 
preach  this  have  either  never  been  out 
West  at  all,  or  have  only  stayed  there  a 


very  short  time,  and  have  most  certainly 
never  become  entitled  to  call  themselves 
**  Western  men." 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DESPREZ. 

The  doctor's  house  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  compliment  of  a  description, 
and  it  is  now  high  time  that  the  omission 
were  supplied,  for  the  house  is  itself  an 
actor  in  the  story,  and  one  whose  part  is 
nearly  at  an  end.  Two  stories  in  height, 
walls  of  a  warm  yellow,  tiles  of  an  ancient 
ruddy  brown,  diversified  with  moss  and 
lichen,  it  stood  with  one  wall  to  the  street 
in  the  angle  of  the  doctor's  property.  It 
was  roomy,  draughty,  and  inconvenient. 
The  large  rafters  were  here  and  there  en- 
graven with  rude  marks  and  patterns;  the 
handrail  of  the  stair  was  carved  in  coun- 
tryfied  arabesque;  a  stout  timber  pillar, 
which  did  duty  to  support  the  dining- 
room  roof,  bore  mysterious  characters  on 
its  darker  sides  —  runes,  according  to  the 
doctor ;  nor  did  he  fail,  when  he  ran  over 
the  legendary  history  of  the  house  and  its 
possessors,  to  dwell  upon  the  Scandina- 
vian scholar  who  had  left  them.  Floors, 
doors,  and  rafters  made  a  great  variety  of 
angles;  every  room  had  a  particular  in- 
clination ;  the  gable  had  tilted  towards 
the  garden,  after  the  manner  of  a  leaning 
tower,  and  one  of  the  former  proprietors 
had  buttressed  the  building  from  that  side 
with  a  great  strut  of  wood,  like  the  der- 
rick of  a  crane.  Altogether,  it  had  many 
marks  of  ruin  ;  it  was  a  house  for  the  rats 
to  desert;  and  nothing  but  its  excellent 
brightness  —  the  window-glass  polished 
and  shining,  the  paint  well  scoured,  the 
brasses  radiant,  the  very  prop  all  wreathed 
about  with  climbing  flowers  —  nothing 
but  its  air  of  a  well-tended,  smiling  vet- 
eran, sitting,  crutch  and  all,  in  the  sunny 
corner  of  a  garden,  marked  it  as  a  house 
for  comfortable  people  to  inhabit.  In  poor 
or  idle  management  it  would  soon  have 
hurried  into  the  blackguard  stages  of  de- 
cay. As  it  was  the  whole  family  loved  it, 
and  the  doctor  was  never  better  inspired 
than  when  he  narrated  its  imaginary  story 
and  drew  the  character  of  its  successive 
masters,  from  the  Hebrew  merchant  who 
had  re-edified  its  walls  after  the  sack  of 
the  town,  and  past  the  mysterious  en- 
graver of  the  runes,  down  to  the  long- 
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headed,  dirty-handed  boor  from  whom  he 
had  himself  acquired  it  at  a  ruinous  ex- 
pense. As  for  any  alarm  about  its  secu- 
rity, the  idea  had  never  presented  itself. 
What  had  stood  four  centuries  might  well 
endure  a  little  lon<jer. 

Indeed,  in  this  particular  winter,  after 
the  findinj^  and  losinor  of  the  treasure,  the 
Desprez  had  an  anxiety  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order,  and  one  which  lay  nearer  their 
hearts.  Jean-Marie  was  plainly  not  him- 
self. He  had  tits  of  hectic  activity,  when 
he  made  unusual  exertions  to  please, 
spoke  more  and  faster,  and  redoubled  in 
attention  to  his  lessons.  But  these  were 
interrupted  by  spells  of  melancholia  and 
brooding  silence,  when  the  boy  was  little 
better  than  unbearable. 

**  Silence,"  the  doctor  moralized  —  "  you 
see,  Anastasie,  what  comes  of  silence. 
Had  the  boy  properly  unbosomed  himself, 
the  little  disappointment  about  the  treas- 
ure, the  little  annoyance  about  Casimir's 
incivility,  would  long  ago  have  been  for- 
gotten. As  it  is,  they  prey  upon  him  like 
a  disease.  He  loses  flesh,  his  appetite  is 
variable,  and  on  the  whole  impaired.  1 
keep  him  on  the  strictest  regimen,  I  ex- 
hibit the  most  powerful  tonics;  both  in 
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vain. 

"Don't  you  think  you  drug  him  too 
much  ?  *'  asked  madame,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible shudder. 

"Drug.-^"  cried  the  doctor;  "I  drug? 
Anastasie,  you  are  mad  !  " 

Time  went  on,  and  the  boy's  health  still 
slowly  declined.  The  doctor  blamed  the 
weather,  which  was  cold  and  boisterous. 
He  called  in  his  confrlre  from  Bourron, 
took  a  fancy  for  him,  magnified  his  capac- 
ity, and  was  pretty  soon  under  treatment 
himself  —  it  scarcely  appeared  for  what 
complaint.  He  and  Jean-.Marie  had  each 
medicine  to  take  at  different  periods  of 
the  day.  The  doctor  used  to  lie  in  wait 
for  the  exact  moment,  watch  in  hand. 
"There  is  nothing  like  regularity,"  he 
would  say,  till  out  the  doses,  and  dilate  on 
the  virtues  of  the  draught ;  and  if  the  boy 
seemed  none  the  better,  the  doctor  was 
not  at  all  the  worse. 

Gunpowder  Day,  the  boy  was  particu- 
larly low.  It  was  scowling,  squally 
weather.  Huge  broken  companies  of 
cloud  sailed  swiftly  overhead;  raking 
gleams  of  sunlight  swept  the  village,  and 
were  followed  by  intervals  of  darkness 
and  white.  Hying  rain.  At  times  the 
wind  lifted  up  its  voice  and  bellowed. 
The  trees  were  all  scourging  themselves 
along  the  meadows,  the  last  leaves  flying 
like  dust. 


The  doctor,  between  the  boy  and  the 
weather,  was  in  his  element;  he  had  a 
theory  to  prove.  He  sat  with  his  watch 
out  and  a  barometer  in  front  of  him, 
waiting  for  the  squalls  and  noting  their 
effect  upon  the  human  pulse.  "  For  the 
true  philosopher,"  he  remarked  delight- 
edly, "every  fact  in  nature  is  a  toy."  A 
letter  came  to  him;  but,  as  its  arrival 
coincided  with  the  approach  of  another 
gust,  he  merely  crammed  it  into  his 
pocket,  gave  the  time  to  Jean-Marie,  and 
the  next  moment  they  were  both  counting 
their  pulses  as  if  for  a  wager. 

At  nightfall  the  wind  rose  into  a  tem- 
pest. It  besieged  the  hamlet,  apparently 
from  every  side,  as  if  with  batteries  of 
cannon;  the  houses  shook  and  groaned; 
live  coals  were  blown  upon  the  floor. 
The  uproar  and  terror  of  the  night  kept 
people  long  awake,  sitting  with  pallid 
faces  giving  ear. 

It  was  twelve  before  the  Desprez  family 
retired.  By  half  past  one,  when  the  storm 
was  already  somewhat  past  its  height,  the 
doctor  was  awakened  from  a  troubled 
slumber,  and  sat  up.  A  noise  still  rang 
in  his  ears,  but  whether  of  this  world  or 
the  world  of  dreams  he  was  not  certain. 
Another  clap  of  wind  followed.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  sickening  movement  of 
the  whole  house,  and  in  the  subsequent 
lull  Desprez  could  hear  the  tiles  pouring 
like  a  cataract  into  the  loft  above  his 
head.  He  plucked  Anastasie  bodily  out 
of  bed. 
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Run  !  "  he  cried,  thrusting  some  wear- 
ing apparel  into  her  hands;  "the  house  is 
falling!    To  the  garden  !  " 

She  did  not  pause  to  be  twice  bidden; 
she  was  down  the  stair  in  an  instant.  She 
had  never  before  suspected  herself  of 
such  activity.  The  doctor  meanwhile, 
with  the  speed  of  a  piece  of  pantomime 
business,  and  undeterred  by  broken  shins, 
proceeded  to  rout  out  Jean-Marie,  tore 
Aline  from  her  virgin  slumbers,  seized 
her  by  the  hand,  and  tumbled  down-stairs 
and  into  the  garden,  with  the  girl  tum- 
bling behind  him,  still  not  more  than  half 
awake. 

The  fugitives  rendezvoused  in  the  arbor 
by  some  common  instinct.  Then  came  a 
buirs-eye  flash  of  struggling  moonshine, 
which  ciisclosed  their  four  figures  standing 
huddled  from  the  wind  in  a  raiHe  of  flying 
drapery,  and  not  without  a  considerable 
need  for  more.  At  the  humiliatioji^  speo> 
tacle  Anastasie  clutched  her  nightdress 
desperately  about  her  and  burst  loudly 
into  tears.  The  doctor  flew  to  console 
I  her;   but  she  elbowed  him  away,    Sha 
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suspected  everybody  of  being  the  general 
public,  and  thought  the  darkness  was 
alive  with  eyes. 

Another  gleam  and  another  violent  gust 
arrived  together;  the  house  was  seen  to 
rock  on  its  foundation,  and  just  as  the 
light  was  once  more  eclipsed,  a  crash 
which  triumphed  over  the  shouting  of  the 
wind' announced  its  fail,  and  for  the  mo- 
•  ment  the  whole  garden  was  alive  with 
skipping  tiles  and  brickbats.  One  such 
missile  grazed  the  doctor's  ear;  another 
descended  on  the  bare  foot  of  Aline,  who 
instantly  made  night  hideous  with  her 
shrieks. 

By  this  time  the  hamlet  was  alarmed, 
lights  flashed  from  the  windows,  hails 
reached  the  party,  and  the  doctor  an- 
swered, nobly  contending:  against  Aline 
and  the  tempest.  But  this  prospect  of 
help  only  awakened  Anastasie  to  a  more 
active  stage  of  terror. 

"  Henri,  people  will  be  coming,"  she 
screamed  in  her  husband's  ear. 

**  I  trust  so,"  he  replied. 

"  They  cannot.  I  would  rather  die,"  she 
wailed. 

**  My  dear,"  said  the  doctor  reprov- 
ingly, "  you  are  excited.  1  gave  you 
some  clothes.  What  have  you  done  with 
them  ?  " 

*' Oh,  I  don't  know  —  I  must  have 
thrown  them  away!  Where  are  they?" 
she  sobbed. 

Desprez  groped  about  in  the  darkness. 
"Admirable!"  he  remarked;  **my  grey 
velveteen  trousers!  This  will  exactly 
meet  your  necessities." 

**  Give  them  to  me  !  "  she  cried  fiercely ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  had  them  in  her  hands 
her  mood  appeared  to  alter  —  she  stood 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  pressed  the 
garment  back  upon  the  doctor.  "Give  it 
to  Aline,"  she  said  —  *'  poor  girl." 

**  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  Aline 
does  not  know  what  she  is  about.  Aline 
is  beside  herself  with  terror;  and  at  any 
rate,  she  is  a  peasant.  Now  I  am  really 
concerned  at  this  exposure  for  a  person 
of  your  housekeeping  habits;  my  solici- 
tude and  your  fantastic  modesty  both  point 
to  the  same  remedy  —  the  pantaloons." 
He  held  them  ready. 

**  It  is  impossible.  You  do  not  under- 
stand," she  said  with  dignity. 

By  this  time  rescue  was  at  hand.  It 
had  been  found  impracticable  to  enter  by 
the  street,  for  the  gate  was  blocked  with 
masonry,  and  the  nodding  ruin  still  threat- 
ened further  avalanches,  liut  between 
the  doctor's  garden  and  the  one  on  the  left 
hand,   there    was   that   very  picturesque 
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contrivance  —  a  common  well;  the  door 
on  the  Desprez's  side  had  chanced  to  be 
unbolted,  and  now,  through  the  arched 
aperture  a  man's  bearded  face  and  an  arm 
supporting  a  lantern  were  introduced  into 
the  world  of  windy  darkness,  where  Ana- 
stasie concealed  her  woes.  The  light 
struck  here  and  there  among  the  tossing 
apple  boughs ;  it  glinted  on  the  grass,  but 
the  lantern  and  the  glowing  face  became 
the  centre  of  the  world.  Anastasie 
crouched  back  from  the  intrusion. 

"  This  way  !  "  shouted  the  man.  "  Are 
you  all  safe  ? " 

Aline,  still  screaming,  ran  to  the  new- 
comer, and  was  presently  hauled  head- 
foremost through  the  wall. 

"  Now,  Anastasie,  come  on ;  it  is  your 
turn,"  said  the  husband. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied. 

"  Are  we  all  to  die  of  exposure,  ma- 
dame?"  thundered  Doctor  Desprez. 

"  You  can  go !  "  she  cried.  **  Oh,  go, 
go  away!  I  can  stay  here;  I  am  quite 
warm." 

The  doctor  took  her  by  the  shoulders 
with  an  oath. 

"  Stop ! "  she  screamed.  **  I  will  put 
them  on." 

She  took  the  detested  lendings  in  her 
hand  once  more;  but  her  repulsion  was 
stronger  than  shame.  "Never!"  she 
cried,  shuddering,  and  flung  them  far  away 
into  the  night. 

Next  moment  the  doctor  had  whirled 
her  to  the  well.  The  man  was  there  and 
the  lantern  ;  Anastasie  closed  her  eyes 
and  appeared  to  herself  to  be  about  to 
die.  How  she  was  transported  through 
the  arch  she  knew  not ;  but  once  on  the 
other  side  she  was  received  by  the  neigh- 
bor's wife,  and  enveloped  in  a  friendly 
blanket.  '^ 

Beds  were  made  ready  for  the  two  wom- 
en, clothes  of  very  various  sizes  for  the  doc- 
tor and  Jean-Marie  ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  while  madame  dozed  in  and 
out  on  the  border-land  of  hysterics,  her 
husband  sat  beside  the  fire  and  held  forth 
to  the  admiring  neighbors.  He  showed 
them,  at  length,  the  causes  of  the  acci- 
dent; for  years,  he  explained,  the  fall  had 
been  impending;  one  sign  had  followed 
another,  the  joints  had  opened,  the  plas- 
ter had  cracked,  the  old  walls  bowed  in- 
ward ;  last,  not  three  weeks  ago,  the  cellar 
door  had  begun  to  work  with  difficulty  in 
its  grooves.  •*  The  cellar !  "  he  said, 
gravely  shaking  his  head  over  a  glass  of 
mulled  wine.  "That  reminds  me  of  my 
poor  vintages.  By  a  manifest  providence 
the  Hermitage  was  nearly  at  an  end.    One 
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bottle  —  I  lose  but  one  bottle  of  that  in- 
comparable wine.  It  had  been  set  apart 
a^jainsl  Jean-Marie*s  wedding.  Well,  I 
must  lay  down  some  more ;  it  will  be  an 
interest  in  life.  I  am,  however,  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years.  My  jjreat 
work  is  now  buried  in  the  fall  of  my  hum- 
ble roof;  it  will  never  be  completed  — 
my  name  will  have  been  writ  in  water. 
And  yet  you  find  me  calm —  I  would  say 
cheerful.  Can  your  priest  do  more?" 
liy  the  first  glimpse  of  day  the  party 


your  husband,  from  Jean- Marie  !  The 
excitement  has  done  more  for  the  boy 
than  all  my  tonics,  he  takes  his  turn  as 
sentry  with  positive  gusto.  As  for  me, 
you  behold  me.  I  have  made  friends 
with  the  Egyptians ;  and  my  Pharaoh  is, 
I  swear  it,  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
You  alone  are  hipped.  About  a  house  — 
a  fevv  dresses?  What  are  thev  in  com- 
parison  to  the  'Pharmacopoeia'  —  the 
labor  of  years  lying  buried  below  stones 
and    sticks    in   this  depressing    hamlet? 


sallied  forth   from  the   fireside   into   the    The  snow  falls  ;  I  shake  it  from  my  cloak! 


street.  The  wind  had  fallen,  but  still 
charioted  a  world  of  troubled  clouds  ;  the 
air  bit  like  frost;  and  the  party,  as  they 
stood  about  the  ruins  in  the  rainy  twilight 
of  the  morning,  beat  upon  their  breasts 
and  blew  into  their  hands  for  warmth. 
The  house  had  entirely  fallen,  the  walls 
outward,  the  roof  in  it;  it  was  a  mere 
heap  of  rubbish,  with  here  and  there  a  for- 
lorn spear  of  broken  rafter.  A  sentinel 
was  placed  over  the  ruins  to  protect  the 
property,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  Ten- 
taillon's  to  break  their  fast  at  the  doctor's 
expense.  The  bottle  circulated  somewhat 
freely;  and  before  they  left  the  table  it 
had  begun  to  snow. 

For  three  days  the  snow  continued  to 
fall,  and  the  ruins,  covered  with  tarpaulin 
and  watched  by  sentries,  were  left  undis- 
turbed. The  Desprez  meanwhile  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  Tentaillon's. 
Madame  spent  her  time  in  the  kitchen, 
concocting  little  delicacies,  with  the  ad- 
miring aid  of  Madame  Tentaillon,  or  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  in  thoughtful  abstraction. 
The  fall  of  the  house  affected  her  wonder- 


Imitate  me.  Our  income  will  be  im- 
paired, I  grant  it,  since  we  must  rebuild; 
but  moderation,  patience,  and  philosophy 
will  gather  about  the  hearth.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Tentaiilons  are  obliging; 
the  table,  with  your  additions,  will  pass; 
only  the  wine  is  execrable  —  well,  I  shall 
send  for  some  to-day.  My  Pharaoh  will 
be  gratified  to  drink  a  decent  glass  ;  aha! 
and  I  shall  see  if  he  possesses  that  acme 
of  organization — a  palate.  If  he  has  a 
palate,  he  is  perfect.*' 

'*  Henri,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head, 
*'you  are  a  man ;  you  cannot  understand 
my  feelings;  no  woman  could  shake  off 
the  memory  of  so  public  a  humiliation." 

The  doctor  could  not  restrain  a  titter. 

"Pardon   me,  darling,"    he    said;    "bat 

really,  to  the  philosophical  intelligence, 

the  incident  appears  so  small  a  trifle. 

'  You  looked  extremely  well " 

"  Henri !  "  she  cried. 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  say  no  more,"  he 
replied.  "Though,  to  be  sure,  if  you  had 
consented  to  in  due  —  ^  propos^^  he 
broke  off,  **  and  my  trousers  !     They  are 


fully  little  ;  tliat  blow  had  been  parried  by    lying   in    the   snow  —  my  favorite  trous* 


anotlicr;  and  in  her  mind  she  was  con- 
tinually fighting  over  again  the  battle  of 
the  trousers.  Had  she  done  right?  Had 
she  done  wrong  ?  And  now  she  would 
applaud  her  determination;  and  anon, 
with  a  horrid  fiush  of  unavailing  penitence, 
she  would  regret  the  trousers.  No  junc- 
ture in  her  life  had  so  much  exercised  her 


ers  !  '*  And  he  dashed  in  quest  of  Jean* 
Marie. 

Two  hours  afterwards  the  boy  returned 
to  the  inn  with  a  spade  under  one  arm, 
and  a  curious  sop  of  clothing  under  the 
other. 

The  doctor  ruefully  took  it  in  his  hands. 
"They  have  been!"    he  said.     •* Their 


judgment.     In  the  mean  time  the  doctor   tense  is  past.     Excellent  pantaloons,  you 


had  become  vastly  pleased  with  his  situa 
tion.  Two  of  the  summer  boarders  still 
lingered   behind   the   rest,   prisoners  for 


are  no  more ! "  Stay,  something  in  the 
pocket,'*  and  he  producd  a  piece  of  paper. 
'*  A  letter  I  ay,  now  I  mind  me  ;  it  was  re- 


lack   of  a  remittance ;    they    were   both    ceived  on  the  morning  of  the  gale,  wheo 


English,  but  one  of  them  spoke  French 
pretty  fluently,  and  was,  besides,  a  humor- 
ous, agile-minded  fellow,  with  whom  the 
doctor  could  reason  by  the  hour,  secure 
of  comprehension.  Many  were  the  glasses 
they  emptied,  many  the  topics  they  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Anastasie,"  the  doctor  said  on   the 
third   morning,  "take  an  example  from 


I  was  absorbed  in  delicate  investigations. 
It  is  still  legible.  From  poor,  dear  Casf- 
mir !  It  is  as  well,"  he  chuckled,  "  that  I 
have  educated  him  to  patience.  Poor 
Casimir  and  his  correspondence  •— his 
infinitesimal,  timorous,  idiotic  correspon- 
dence !  " 

He  had  by  this  time  cautiously  unfolded 
the  wet  letter ;  but,  as  he  bent  himself  to 
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decipher  the  writing,  a  cloiid  descended 
on  his  brow. 

^^Bigref^  he  cried,  with  a  galvanic 
start. 

And  then  the  letter  was  whipped  into 
the  fire,  and  the  doctor's  cap  was  on  his 
head  in  the  turn  of  a  hand. 

"Ten  minutes!  I  can  catch  it  if  I 
run,"  he  cried.  **  It  is  always  late.  1  go 
to  Paris.     1  shall  telegraph." 

"Henri!  what  is  wrong?"  cried  his 
wife. 

"  Ottoman  bonds ! "  came  from  the  dis- 
appearing doctor;  and  Anastasie  and 
Jean-Marie  were  left  face  to  face  with  the 
wet  trousers.  Desprez  had  gone  to  Paris, 
for  the  second  time  in  seven  years;  he 
had  gone  to  Paris  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
shoes,  a  knitted  spencer,  a  black  blouse, 
a  country  nightcap,  and  twenty  francs  in 
his  pocket.  The  fall  of  the  house  was 
but  a  secondary  marvel;  the  whole  world 
might  have  fallen  and  scarcely  left  a  fam- 
ily more  petrified. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE   WAGES   OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ox  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the 
doctor,  a  mere  spectre  of  himself,  was 
brought  back  in  the  custody  of  Casimir. 
They  found  Anastasie  and  the  boy  sitting 
together  by  the  fire;  and  Desprez,  who 
had  exchanged  his  toilette  for  a  ready- 
made  rigout  of  poor  materials,  waved  his 
hand  as  he  entered,  and  sank  speechless 
on  the  nearest  chair.  Madame  turned 
direct  to  Casimir. 

"  What  is  wrong  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Well,'*  replied  Casimir,  "what  have  I 
told  you  all  along  .^^  It  has  come.  It  is  a 
clean  shave,  this  time;  so  you  may  as 
well  bear  up' and  make  the  best  of  it. 
House  down,  too,  eh  ?  Bad  luck,  upon 
my  soul." 

"Are  we  —  are  we — ruined?"  she 
gasped. 

The  doctor  stretched  out  his  arms  to 
her.  "Ruined,"  he  replied.  "You  are 
ruined  by  your  sinister  husband." 

Casimir  observed  the  consequent  em- 
brace through  his  eyeglass  ;  then  he  turned 
to  Jean-Marie.  "You  hear?"  he  said. 
"  They  are  ruined  ;  no  more  pickings,  no 
more  house,  no  more  fat  cutlets.  It 
strikes  me,  my  friend,  that  you  had  best 
be  packing;  the  present  speculation  is 
about  worked  out."  And  he  nodded  to 
him  meaningly. 

"Never!"  cried  Desprez,  springing 
up.  "Jean  Marie,  if  you  prefer  to  leave 
me,  now  that  I  am  poor,  you  can  go ;  you 
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shall  receive  your  hundred  francs,  if  so 
much  remains  to  me.  But  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  stay  "  —  the  doctor  wept  a  little  — 
"Casimir  offers  me  a  place — as  clerk," 
he  resumed.  "  The  emoluments  are  slen- 
der, but  they  will  be  enough  for  three. 
It  is  too  much  already  to  have  lost  my 
fortune  ;  must  I  lose  my  son  ?  " 

Jean-Marie  sobbed  most  bitterly,  but 
without  a  word. 

"  I  don't  like  boys  who  cry,"  observed 
Casimir.  "This  one  is  always  crying. 
Here  I  you  clear  out  of  this  for  a  little  ;  I 
have  business  with  your  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  these  domestic  feelings  may  be 
settled  after  I  am  gone.  March ! "  and 
he  held  the  door  open. 

Jean-Marie  slunk  out,  like  a  detected 
thief. 

By  twelve  they  were  all  at  table  but 
Jean-Marie. 

"Hey?"  said  Casimir.  "Gone,  you 
see.     Took  the  hint  at  once." 

"  I  do  not,  I  confess,"  said  Desprez, 
"  I  do  not  seek  to  excuse  his  absence.  It 
speaks  a  want  of  heart  that  disappoints 
me  sorely." 

"  Want  of  manners,"  corrected  Casimir. 
"  Heart,  he  never  had.  Why,  Desprez, 
for  a  clever  fellow,  you  are  the  most  gul- 
lible mortal  in  creation.  Your  ignorance 
of  human  nature  and  human  business  is 
beyond  belief.  You  are  swindled  by 
heathen  Turks,  swindled  by  vagabond 
children,  swindled  right  and  left,  up-stairs 
and  down-stairs.  I  think  it  must  be  your 
imagination.  I  thank  my  stars  I  have 
none." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Desprez,  still 
humbly,  but  with  a  return  of  spirit  at  sight 
of  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  ;  "  pardon  me, 
Casimir.  You  possess,  even  to  an  emi- 
nent d«gree,  the  commercial  imagination. 
It  was  the  lack  of  that  in  me  —  it  appears 
it  is  my  weak  point  —  that  has  led  to 
these  repeated  shocks.  By  the  commer- 
cial imagination  the  financier  forecasts 
the  destiny  of  his  investments,  marks  the 
falling  house 
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Egad,"  interrupted  Casimir,  "our 
friend  the  stable-boy  appears  to  have  his 
share  of  it." 

The  doctor  was  silenced  ;  and  the  meal 
was  continued  and  finished  principally  to 
the  tune  of  the  brother-in-law's  not  very 
consolatory  conversation.  He  entirely 
ignored  the  two  young  English  painters, 
turning  a  blind  eveglass  to  their  saluta- 
tions, and  continumg  his  remarks  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  bo.som  of  his  family; 
and  with  every  second  word  he  ripped 
another  stitch  out  of  the  air  balloon  of 
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Dcsprez's  vanity.  By  the  lime  coffee 
was  over,  the  poor  doctor  was  as  limp  as 
a  napkin. 

**  Let  us  go  and  see  the  ruins,*^  said 
Casimir. 

They  strolled  forth  into  the  street. 
The  fall  of  the  house,  like  the  loss  of  a 
front  tooth,  had  quite  transformed  the  vil- 
lage. Through  the  gap  the  eye  com- 
manded a  great  stretch  of  open  snowy 
country,  and  the  place  shrank  in  compari- 
son. It  was  like  a  room  with  an  open 
door.  The  sentinel  stood  by  the  green 
gate  looking  very  red  and  cold,  but  he  had 
a  pleasant  word  for  the  doctor  and  his 
wealthy  kinsman. 

Casimir  looked  at  the  mound  of  ruins, 
he  tried  the  quality  of  the  tarpaulin. 
"  H'm,"  he  said,  **  I  hope  the  cellar  arch 
has  stood.  If  it  has,  my  good  brother,  I 
will  give  you  a  good  price  for  the  wines.** 

**  We  shall  start  digijing  to-morrow," 
said  the  sentry.  "  There  is  no  more  fear  of 
snow." 

•'  My  friend,"  returned  Casimir  senten- 
tiously,  "you  had  better  wait  till  you  get 
paid." 

The  doctor  winced,  and  began  dragging 
his  offensive  brother-in-law  towards  Ten- 
taillon\s.  In  the  house,  there  would  be 
fewer  auditors,  and  these  already  in  the 
secret  of  his  fall. 

"Hullo!"  cried  Casimir,  "there  goes 
the  stable-boy  with  his  luggage;  no,  egad, 
he  is  taking  it  into  the  inn.*' 

And  sure  enough,  Jean-.Marie  was  seen 
to  cross  the  snowy  street  and  enter  Ten- 
taillon's,  staggering  under  a  large  ham- 
per. 

The  doctor  stopped  with  a  sudden,  wild 
hope. 

"  What  can  he  have  ?**  he  said.  **  Let 
us  go  and  see.**     And  he  hurried  on. 

"  His  luggage,  to  be  sure,*'  answered 
Casimir.  "  He  is  on  the  move  —  thanks 
to  the  commercial  imagination." 

"  I  have  not  seen  that  hamper  for  —  for 
ever  so  long,'*  remarked  the  doctor. 

"Nor  will  you  see  it  much  longer,** 
chuckled  Casimir;  "unless,  indeed,  we 
interfere.  And  by  the  way,  I  insist  on  an 
examination.'* 

"  You  will  not  require,'*  said  Desprez, 
positively  with  a  sob;  and  casting  a 
moist,  triumphant  glance  at  Casimir,  he 
began  to  run. 

"  What  the  devil  is  up  with  him,  I  won- 
der?" Casimir  reflected  ;  and  then,  curi- 
osity taking  the  upper  hand,  he  followed 
the  doctor's  example  and  took  to  his 
heels. 

The  hamper  w^as  so  heavy  and  large, 


and  Jean-Marie  himself  so  little  and  so 
weary,  that  it  had  taken  him  a  great  while 
to  bundle  it  up-stairs  to  the  Desprez' 
private  room ;  and  he  had  just  set  it  dowa 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  Anastasie,  when 
the  doctor  arrived,  and  was  closely  fol* 
lowed  by  the  man  of  business.  Boy  and 
hamper  were  both  in  a  most  filthy  plight; 
for  the  one  had  passed  four  months  un- 
der-ground in  a  certain  cave  on  the  way  to 
Ach^res,  and  the  other  had  run  about  five 
miles  as  hard  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
half  that  distance  under  a  staggering 
weight. 

"  Jean-Marie,"  cried  the  doctor,  in  a 
voice  that  was  only  too  seraphic  to  be 
called  hysterical,  "is  it-^—  It  is!"  he 
fluted.  "  Oh,  my  son,  my  son  !  "  And  he 
sat  down  upon  the  hamper  and  sobbed 
like  a  little  child. 

"  You  will  not  go  to  Paris  now,"  said 
Jean-Marie  sheepishly. 

"Casimir,"  said  Desprez,  raising  hit 
wet  face,  "do  you  see  that  boy,  that  angel 
boy?  He  is  the  thief;  he  took  the  treas- 
ure from  a  man  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
its  use;  he  brings  it  back  to  me  when  I 
am  sobered  and  humbled.  These,  Casi- 
mir, are  the  fruits  of  my  teaching,  and 
this  moment  is  the  reward  of  my  life." 

"7/>//j,'*said  Casimir. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
BENVENUTO   CELLINI. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 
PART  II. 

Naturally,  after  Cellini*s  release 
from  prison,  his  first  works  were  for  hii 
patron  the  cardinal,  until  the  time  came 
for  the  latter  to  return  to  France,  and  then 
they  all  set  out  together.  After  the  usual 
quarrelling,  which  was  unavoidable  wher- 
ever Cellini  was  concerned,  they  reached 
Florence,  and  then  Ferrara,  where  the  art* 
ist  abode  for  some  time,  doing  work  for  the 
duke  of  that  place,  until  the  French  king 
began  to  grumble  at  his  non-appearaDce» 
and  he  pursued  his  journey,  leaving,  of 
course,  behind  him,  the  memory  of  divers 
quarrels. 

At  length  he  did  reach  Fontaineb]eaii« 
and  had  an  audience  with  the  king,  wbo 
gave  him  a  most  gracious  reception;  but 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  setting  to 
work,  and  the  settlement  of  a  salary,  Cel* 
lini  would  not  accept  the  terms  of  his  ben- 
efactor, the  cardinal,  but  broke  up  bit 
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establishment,  and  started  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem. 

Messengers  were  despatched  after  him, 
overtook  him,  and  brought  him  back,  ow- 
ing to  their  using  threats  of  imprisonment, 
of  which  he  had  had  quite  enough  to  last 
him  his  life,  and  which  was  the  most  po- 
tent argument  that  could  possibly  be  em- 
ployed in  his  case.  The  question  of  emolu- 
ment was  soon  settled  ;  he  was  to  have  the 
same  salary  as  Francis  had  assigned  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (seven  hundred  crowns 
annually);  to  be  paid,  besides,  for  all 
work  done  for  the  king,  and  to  receive  a 
present  of  five  hundred  crowns  to  defray 
the  expense  of  his  journey. 

His  first  commission  from  the  king  was 
a  mas:nificent  one,  but  from  its  vast  scale 
it  could  scarcely  be  carried  out  by  an  art- 
ist who  was  then  forty  years  of  age.  It 
was  no  less  than  to  make  twelve  candle- 
sticks in  silver,  the  height  of  Francis  him- 
self, of  six  gods  and  six  goddesses,  and 
the  artist  was  assigned  the  Tour  de  Nesle 
as  a  residence. 

Cellini  at  once  set  to  work  on  his  mod- 
els, and  arranged  about  the  pavment  of 
his  two  assistants,  but  he  could  not  get 
possession  of  his  residence.  It  had  been 
assigned  previously  to  the  provost  of 
Paris,  Jean  d'Estourville,  who,  however, 
made  no  use  of  it,  and  would  not  allow 
Cellini  to  occupy  it,  in  spite  of  repeated 
orders.  So  Benvenuto  complained  to  the 
king,  who  abruptly  asked  him  who  he 
was,  and  what  was  his  name.  Surprised 
at  this  reception,  he  did  not  at  first  re- 
ply, but  afterwards  stammered  out  that 
his  name  was  Cellini ;  on  which  the  king 
told  him  that  if  he  was  the  same  Cellini 
who  had  been  described  to  him,  he  had 
better  act  like  himself,  he  had  the  king's 
free  permission.  On  this  hint  he  set  to 
work,  and  very  soon  was  in  residence  at 
his  new  abode. 

He  then  made  full-sized  models  of  Ju- 
piter, Vulcan,  and  Mars,  and  got  three 
hundred  pounds  of  silver  wherewith  to 
commence  his  work.  Meantime  he  fin- 
ished a  silver-gilt  cup  and  basin  —  which 
he  had  begun  for  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
immediately  on  his  release  from  prison  — 
and  they  were  of  such  beautiful  workman- 
ship, that,  as  soon  as  he  had  given  them 
to  his  patron,  the  latter  presented  them 
to  Francis,  who  in  return  gave  the  cardi- 
nal an  abbey  worth  seven  thousand  crowns 
a  year.  The  king,  besides,  wanted  to 
make  the  artist  a  handsome  present,  but 
the  cardinal  prevented  him,  saying  he 
would  settle  a  pension  of  at  least  three 
hundred  crowns  yearly  on  him,  out  of  the 
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proceeds  of  his  abbey;  but  this  be  never 
did. 

Cellini  was  now  in  great  favor ;  he  really 
worked  hard,  and  his  Jupiter  and  other 
gods  progressed  rapidly.  The  king  took 
a  personal  interest  in  them,  visiting  the 
artistes  a/^/r>r,  and  gave  him  an  order  to 
make  a  gold  salt-cellar,  as  companion  to 
his  cup  and  basin.  He  had  a  model 
ready  —  one  he  had  made  in  Rome  at  the 
request  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  —  and 
with  this  the  king  was  so  highly  delighted, 
that  he  ordered  his  treasurer  to  give  Ben- 
venuto one  thousand  old  gold  crowns, 
good  weight,  to  be  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture. He  duly  received  them,  but  he  says 
that  the  treasurer,  on  one  pretence  or 
other,  delayed  payment  till  night,  and  then 
instigated  four  bravos  to  rob  him.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  odds  were  noth- 
ing to  Cellini,  and  that  he  reached  home 
in  safetv  with  his  precious  burden. 

The  kin^,  indeed,  seemed  unable  to 
show  sufficiently  his  regard  for  the  artist. 
He  gave  hiro  letters  of  naturalization,  and 
made  him  lord  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle.  He 
visited  him  in  company  with  Madame 
d'Estampes,  and  it  was  at  her  instigation 
that  Cellini  received  orders  to  do  some- 
thing wherewith  to  ornament  and  beautify 
Fontainebleau.  For  this  he  designed 
some  magnificent  ^ates,  but  he  made  an 
enemy  of  the  favorite  through  not  consult- 
ing her  in  the  matter.  He  endeavored  to 
mollify  her  by  presenting  her  with  a  beau- 
tiful cup,  but  she  would  not  see  him,  so  he 
went  on  in  a  ti£E,  and  gave  the  cup  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  —  which,  of  course, 
further  embittered  his  fair  enemy.  To 
make  matters  worse,  he  turned  out,  kieck 
and  crop,  a  roan  who  had  taken  up  his 
residence,  without  permission,  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  protif^ioi  madame's.  This, 
of  course,  was  never  forgiven,  and  it  was 
war  to  the  knife  on  the  lady's  part. 

She  set  up  a  rival  artist  in  opposition, 
Primaticcio;  was  always  dinning  in  the 
king's  ears,  day  and  night,  his  superiority 
over  Cellini,  and  succeeded,  at  last,  in  per- 
suading Francis  to  let  Primaticcio  exe- 
cute Cellini's  designs  for  the  gates  at 
Fontainebleau.  Cellini  heard  of  this,  and 
at  once  called  on  his  rival;  and  having 
tried,  without  effect,  moral  suasion,  to  in- 
duce him  to  relinquish  his  proposed  task, 
threatened  to  kill  him,  as  he  would  a  mad 
dog,  when  and  wherever  he  met  him. 
This  course  of  reasoning  succeeded  where 
gentle  means  failed,  and  Primaticcio 
bezged  rather  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  brother. 
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Meanwhile  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the 
king's  salt-cellar,  and  when  his  Majesty 
returned  to  Paris,  he  presented  it.  As  it 
was  of  remarkable  workmanship,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  it  will  be  interesting.  It 
was  of  pure  gold,  and  represented  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  (he  latter  being  a  fig- 
ure of  Neptune,  holding  a  trident  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  ship,  which  was 
to  hold  the  salt.  Under  this  were  four 
seahorses  with  their  tails  interlaced,  be- 
sides a  variety  of  fishes  and  other  marine 
animals,  whilst  the  water,  with  its  undu- 
lating waves,  was  enamelled  green.  The 
earth  was  a  beautiful  nude  female  figure, 
holding  a  cornucopia  in  her  right  hand, 
whilst  in  her  left  she  carried  an  Ionic 
temple,  which  served  as  a  pepperbox. 
Under  her  were  terrestrial  animals  and 
rocks  partly  enamelled,  and  partly  natu- 
ral gold.  This  was  fixed  on  a  base  of 
black  ebony,  on  which  were  four  figures 
in  mezzo-relievo  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
morning  and  evening.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Francis  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  Primaticcio  slunk  off  to  Rome,  under 
the  pretext  of  studying  the  Laocoon,  and 
other  ancient  works  of  art  there. 

Cellini  was  now  forty-three  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
working  powers.  He  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Francis  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and 
the  king,  on  his  visits  to  the  artist's  stu- 
dio, was  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of 
his  conceptions,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
execution.  On  one  occasion  he  ordered 
seven  thousand  gold  crowns  to  be  paid 
him,  but  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara  prevent- 
ed its  payment,  and  satisfied  the  king 
with  his  reason  for  so  doing,  that  if  Ben- 
vcnuto  was  made  rich,  he  would  probably 
buy  an  estate  in  Italy,  and  would  leave 
whenever  the  whim  seized  him.  Possibly 
the  same  reasoning  prevailed  when,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  Francis  promised 
him  the  first  vacant  abbey  whose  revenue 
should  amount  to  two  thousand  crowns  a 
year  —  but  Cellini  never  received  it. 

Madjme  d  Estampes's  hostility,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  allayed,  for,  as  she  ob- 
served, **  I  govern  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  yet  such  an  insignificant  fellow  sets 
my  power  at  defiance  ;  "  so  she  persuaded 
the  king  to  grant  to  a  perfumer,  one  of 
her  creatures,  the  tennis-court  of  the 
Tour  de  Nesle.  He  took  possession  in 
spite  of  protest;  but  Cellini  so  harassed 
him  by  assaults  every  day  with  stones, 
pikes,  and  muskets  (firing  only  blank  car- 
tridge), that  no  one  dared  stir  from  the 
place.  This  method  was  too  slow,  and 
one  day  our  hero  stormed  the  place,  drove 


out  the  interloper,  and  threw  his  ^oods 
out  of  window.  He  then  went  straight 
to  the  king,  told  his  story,  was  laughed 
at,  forgiven,  and  had  fresh  letters  given 
him,  securing  him  still  more  in  his  pos- 
session. 

For  this  the  king  was  amply  repaid  by. 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  artist,  and 
the  Jupiter,  the  first  and  only  one  of  that 
nobly  devised  set  of  candelabra,  was  fin- 
ished ;  and  in  spite  of  Madame  d'Estam- 
pes's  intrigues,  was  shown  to  Francis  at 
its  best  advantage.  He  was  in  raptures 
with  it,  and  talked  largely  of  rewarding  its 
creator,  but  nothing  came  of  it  but  one 
thousand  crowns,  which  were  partly  for 
previous  disbursements. 

War  broke  out  between  Francis  and 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the 
king  not  only  consulted  Cellini  as  to  the 
defences  of  Paris,  but  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  do  all  he  thought  necessary  to 
ensure  the  city*s  safety,  but  he  resigned 
his  task,  when  his  old  foe,  Madame 
d'Estampes,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  send 
for  Girolamo  Bellarmati.  Her  enmity 
still  pursued  Benvenuto,  and  she  so 
worked  upon  the  king  that  one  day  he 
swore  he  would  never  show  the  artist  any 
more  favor.  An  officious  friend  carried 
this  speech  to  Cellini,  and  he  instantly 
formed  a  resolution  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
Before  he  could  do  so,  however,  he  had 
many  alternate  hopes  and  fears.  Some- 
times Francis  would  load  him  with  praises, 
at  another  he  would  scold  and  reprimand 
him  severely,  and  it  was,  at  last,  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  old 
friend,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  that  be  at 
length  succeeded  in  quitting  Paris.  His 
departure,  though  nominally  a  pleasure- 
trip,  in  order  to  visit  his  sister  and  her 
daughters,  was,  in  reality,  a  flight;  for  he 
left  his  furniture  and  other  goods  behind 
him,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand 
crowns.  He  endeavored  to  carry  away 
with  him  two  magnificent  silver  vases,  but 
he  was  pursued  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render them. 

He  seems  to  have  had,  for  him,  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  journey,  the  only  excite- 
ment he  records  being  a  terrific  hailstorm, 
the  hailstones  beginning  of  the  size  of 
ounce  bullets,  and  ending  by  being  as  hi;; 
as  lemons;  nay,  afterwards  they  fouod 
some  which  a  man  could  hardly  grasp  in 
his  two  hands. 

However,  his  party  sufTered  no  harm 
with  the  exception  of  some  bruises; 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  but,  as  they  journeved 
onwards,  they  found  the  trees  adl  broKea 
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down,  and  all  the  cattle,  with  many  shep- 
herds, killed.  They  reached  Florence 
without  further  mishap,  and  there  Cellini 
found  his  sister  and  her  six  daughters  all 
well. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  duke  of  Tuscany, 
received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness; 
sympathized  with  him,  and  promised  him 
almost  unlimited  wealth,  if  he  would  but 
work  for  him,  and  it  was  settled  that  his 
first  task  should  be  a  statue,  either  in 
marble  or  bronze,  for  the  square  before 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic,  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  Cellini  was  forty-five 
years  old  when  he  made  the  model  of  his 
famous  Perseus,  which  is  now  at  Florence, 
in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

He  settled  upon  a  house,  which  Cosmo 
at  once  purchased  and  presented  to  him, 
but  the  irritable  artist  must,  of  course,  at 
the  very  outset,  quarrel  with  the  duke's 
servants,  and,  consequently,  some  delay 
occurred  before  he  could  begin  his  model. 
But  everything  was  at  last  arranged,  even 
down  to  his  salary,  and  he  entered  for- 
mally into  the  Medicean  service. 

Still,  even  in  his  beloved  native  town 
he  was  not  happy,  for  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  was  either  jealous 
of  him,  or  he  of  Bandinelli,  and  they  were 
always  at  feud.  He  kept  good  friends 
with  his  patron,  made  a  colossal  model  of 
his  head,  executed  some  jewellery  for  the 
duchess,  and  worked  hard  at  his  Perseus  ; 
but  he  was  always  at  daggers  drawn  with 
some  of  the  ducal  suite,  and  just  now  it 
was  with  the  steward,  who,  he  says, 
suborned  people  to  charge  him  with  a  hor- 
rible crime. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt 
at  a  prosecution  ;  but  Cellini  felt  it  decid- 
edly advisable  to  quit  Florence  for  some 
lime.  So  next  morning  he  departed,  with- 
out telling  any  one  but  his  sister,  and 
went  towards  Venice.  From  Ferrara  he 
wrote  to  the  duke,  saying  that  though  he 
had  left  Florence  without  taking  leave  of 
him,  he  would  return  without  being  sent 
for.  At  Venice,  he  visited  both  Titian 
and  Sansovino,  and  also  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, who  earnestly  advised  him  to  return 
to  France,  instead  of  going  back  to 
Florence.  But  Cellini,  having  written  the 
duke  his  version  of  the  cause  which  drove 
him  from  his  native  place,  and  judging 
that  the  outcry  against  him  had  somewhat 
subsided,  returned  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
left,  and  unceremoniously  visited  Cosmo, 
who,  although  at  first  he  seemed  dis- 
pleased, soon  entered  into  good-humored 
conversation  with  him,  asked  about  his 
visit  to  Venice,  and  ended  by  bidding  him 
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mind  his  work,  and  finish  the  statue  of 
Perseus. 

This  statue,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
^^Si  group,  however,  did  not  progress 
very  rapidly,  for  Cellini  was  not  liked,  and 
he  was  thwarted  wherever  it  was  practi- 
cable, while  both  the  duke  and  duchess 
would  fain  have  kept  him  at  work  design- 
ing and  making  jewellery  for  them  ;  in  fact 
he  was  obliged  to  bribe  the  duchess  with 
little  presents  of  vases,  etc.,  to  try  and 
gain  her  influence  to  obtain  more  help  on 
his  great  work,  and  especially  to  counter- 
act the  machinations  of  his  arch-enemy,. 
Bandinelli.  It  was  of  small  avail,  for  the 
duke,  displeased  with  the  slow  progress 
of  the  work,  had,  some  eighteen  months 
since,  stopped  supplying  money,  and  Cel- 
lini had  to  find  bis  men's  wages  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  So,  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, he  thought  he  would  murder  Bandi- 
nelli; but  when  he  met  him,  other  ideas 
prevailed,  and  he  spurned  him,  thinking 
what  a  much  more  glorious  vengeance  it 
would  be  to  finish  his  work,  and  thus  con- 
found his  enemies;  and  Bandinelli  after- 
wards offered  him  a  fine  block  of  marble, 
wherewith  to  make  a  statue. 

This,  however,  did  not  make  them 
friends,  for  both  being  once  in  the  duke's 
presence,  Cellini  told  the  duke  plainly 
that  Bandinelli  was  a  compound  of  every- 
thing that  was  bad,-and  had  always  been 
so;  and  then  he  went  on  to  criticise  most 
unmercifully  his  rival's  statuary,  and  to 
overwhelm  it  with  ridicule.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  made  him  stick  to  his 
promise,  and  insisted  on'  the  delivery  of 
the  block  of  marble,  out  of  which  he 
carved  a  group  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus. 

This  delighted  the  duke,  and  he  begged 
him  to  leave  the  Perseus  for  a  while,  and 
devote  himself  to  sculpture;  and  Benve- 
nuto  did  so,  carving  a  Narcissus  out  of  a 
block  of  Greek  marble. 

The  duke  had  some  doubts  as  to  Cel- 
lini's ability  to  cast  a  large  statue  in 
bronze,  but  the  artist  assured  him  of  his 
powers,  promising  that  it  should  be  per- 
fect in  every  respect  except  one  foot, 
which  he  averred  could  not  be  cast  well, 
and  would  require  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one. 

The  casting  was  a  series  of  accidents. 
His  shop  took  fire,  and  it  was  feared  the 
roof  would  fall  in;  then  from  another 
side  came  such  a  tempest  of  rain  and 
wind,  that  it  cooled  the  furnace.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  Cellini  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  of  a  violent  intermittent  fever,  and 
every  one  will  perceive  that  things  were 
almost  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 
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Ill  in  bed,  news  came  to  him  that  his 
work  was  spoilt,  so  he  got  up  and  went  to 
the  workshop,  where  he  found  the  metal 
cooled,  owin<;  to  deficient  firinjj.  This 
he  at  once  remedied,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  pewter,  the  metal  soon  be- 
gan to  melt. 

Hark  !  a  loud  report,  a  blinding  glare  of 
light,  and  when  men  had  come  to  their 
senses,  they  found  that  the  cover  of  the 
furnace  had  burst  and  flown  ofT,  so  that 
the  bronze  began  to  run.  Quick  !  tap  the 
metal ;  but  it  does  not  flow  very  quickly, 
it  must  be  made  more  f]uid.  A  number 
of  pewter  plates  and  dishes  were  pro- 
cured, and  into  the  furnace  they  went, 
some  two  hundred  of  them.  Then  the 
metal  ran  kindly,  and  the  mould  was 
filled,  and  nothing  more  could  be  done 
but  wait  with  patience  for  its  cooling. 

The  mental  strain  relieved,  Benvenuto 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  suc- 
cessful issue,  then  forgot  all  about  his 
fever,  and  found  he  had  a  great  appetite  ; 
so  he  sat  down  with  his  workmen  and  en- 
joyed his  meal,  drank  "success  to  the 
casting,"  and  then  to  bed,  to  arise  quite 
cured,  and  capable  of  eating  a  capon  for 
his  dinner. 

Two  days  afterwards  came  another 
anxious  time.  Had  the  casting  been  suc- 
cessful ?  Piece  by  piece  it  was  uncovered. 
Yes,  all  went  well  until  the  foot  was 
reached,  which  was  to  be  imperfect. 
What  a  disappointment!  the  heel  came 
out  fair  and  round,  and  all  Cellini's 
learned  lecture  to  the  duke  went  for 
naught.  Yet,  still,  on  uncovering  it,  came 
a  little  cry  of  joy,  for  were  not  the  toes 
wanting,  as  also  part  of  the  foot?  Who 
now  could  say  he  did  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand his  business?  And  so  his  pa- 
tron and  the  duchess  fully  admitted  when 
they  saw  the  work. 

After  this  a  little  rest  was  permissible, 
and  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  result. 
Here  he  saw  Michael  Angelo,  whom  he  in 
vain  induced  to  take  service  with  Cosmo 
de*  Medici.  But  St.  Peter's  was  to  be 
built,  and  nothing  could  persuade  its  cre- 
ator to  leave  it.  Malice  had  been  busy 
during  Cellini's  absence,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  found  the  duke  very  cold  towards 
him;  but  although  he  managed  to  over- 
come this,  an  incident  was  about  to  hap- 
pen which  was  to  make  the  duchess, 
henceforth,  his  implacable  enemy. 

She  wanted  the  duke  to  buy  a  string  of 

g earls  for  her  for  six  thousand  crowns,  and 
egged  Cellini  to  praise  them  to  the  duke. 
He  clid  so,  and  the  prince  was  wavering 
as  to  the  purchase,  when  he  asked  the 


jeweller's  honest  opinion  of  their  valae. 
Cellini  could  not  but  answer  this  appeal 
in  a  straightforward  manner,  and  replied 
that  they  were  not  worth  above  two  thou- 
sand crowns,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  to  the  duke  how  much  his  consort 
desired  them,  and  how  she  had  asked  him 
to  aid  her  in  obtaining  them.  So  when 
the  duchess  once  more  asked  for  them, 
she  was  refused,  and  was  told  that  Beo- 
venuto's  opinion  Was  that  the  money 
would  be  thrown  away.  The  duchess  was 
but  a  woman;  she  gave  him  one  look, 
shook  her  head  threateningly  at  him,  left 
the  room,  and  never  forgave  him.  She 
got  her  pearls  though.  A  courtier,  more 
supple  and  pliant  than  Cellini,  begged  the 
duke  to  buy  th^^m  for  his  wife.  He  chose 
a  happy  moment,  stood  a  few  blows  and 
cuffs,  and  then  the  indulgent  husband 
yielded,  and  the  pearls  were  his  wife's 
property. 

The  duchess  could  not  now  bear  the 
sight  of  Cellini,  and  the  breach  between 
them  was  widened  by  his  refusal  to  give 
her,  to  adorn  her  room,  the  figures  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Danae, 
which  he  had  maae  to  go  with  his  Perseus. 
Her  influence  made  itself  felt,  and  even 
the  duke  sensibly  cooled  towards  our  herO| 
and  at  last  he  found  access  to  the  palace 
very  difficult. 

But  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life  was 
at  hand.  His  Perseus  was  to  be  shown 
to  the  people  and  judged  by  their  verdict. 
Proud,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  artist 
when  he  viewed  the  crowds  which,  from 
before  daybreak,  poured  forth  to  see  and 
admire  his  work.  There  was  no  adverse 
criticism  there  —  no  petty  or  factioat 
jealousv.  The  people  heartily  and  hon- 
estly aamired  the  creation  of  their  fellow- 
citizen,  and  felt  a  trulv  fraternal  pride  ia 
owning  him  as  one  of  themselves.  The 
duke  himself,  concealed  at  a  window,  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  his  people,  and 
was  so  pleased,  that  he  sent  his  tavoritey 
Sforza,  to  congratulate  Benvenuto,  and 
tell  him  that  he  meant  to  signally  reward 
him.  His  pride  must  have  been  gratified 
to  the  very  utmost.  "  During  the  whole 
day  the  people  showed  me  to  each  other 
as  a  sort  of  prodigy;"  and  two  geatle- 
men,  who  were  envoys  from  the  viceroj 
of  Sicily,  made  him  most  liberal  o£ferfv 
on  behalf  of  their  prince,  if  only  he  woiild 
go  with  them.  Verses,  Latin  odes,  and 
(jreek  poems  were  written  by  the  haa- 
dred,  and  all,  with  any  literary  preten- 
sions, vied  with  each  other  in  producing 
some  eulogium  on  Cellini. 

At  length,  sated  with  praise,  be  longed 
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for  a  little  rest,  and  obtained  leave  from 
his  princely  patron  to  make  a  short  pil- 
grimage to  Vallambrosa,  Camaldoli,  the 
baths  of  Santa  Maria,  and  back  again. 
At  the  baths  he  met  witli  an  old  man,  a 
physician,  who  was,  besides,  a  student  in 
alchemy.  This  old  man  conceived  a  great 
friendship  for  Cellini,  and  told  him  that 
there  were  mines  both  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  neighborhood;  and  furthermore, 
gave  him  a  piece  of  practical  information, 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  pass,  near 
Camaldoli,  so  open  that  an  enemy  could 
not  only  easily  invade  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritory by  its  means,  but  also  could  sur- 
prise the  castle  of  Poppi  without  diffi- 
culty. Being  furnished  by  his  old  friend 
with  a  sketch-map  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  himself  before  the  duke,  and 
acquainting  him  with  the  reason  of  his 
speedy  return. 

The  duke  was  well  pleased  with  this 
service,  and  promised,  of  course,  great 
things;  but  the  favor  of  princes  is  pro- 
verbially fickle,  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  he  sought  an  interview 
for  the  purpose  of  being  rewarded  for  his 
Perseus,  he  was  met  by  a  message  from 
the  duke,  through  his  secretary,  desiring 
him  to  name  his  own  price.  This  roused 
Cellini's  ire,  and  he  refused  to  put  a  price 
upon  his  work,  until,  stung  by  repeated 
reiterations  of  the  demand,  he  said  that 
ten  thousand  crowns  was  less  than  it  was 
worth. 

Cosmo  was  evidently  a  good  hand  at  a 
bargain,  and  was  quite  angry  at  being 
asked  such  a  sum,  saying  that  cities,  or 
royal  palaces,  could  be  built  for  such  a 
sum  ;  to  which  the  artist  retorted,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  that  any  number  of 
men  could  be  found  capable  of  building 
cities  and  palaces,  but  not  another,  in  all 
the  world,  who  could  make  such  a  statue 
of  Perseus.  His  rival,  Bandinelli,  was 
called  in  to  appraise  it,  and,  whether  he 
took  its  real  value,  or  had  some  doubts  of 
the  consequences  of  the  fire-eating  Cel- 
lini's wrath  in  the  event  of  his  depreciat- 
ing it,  he  assessed  it  at  sixteen  thousand 
crowns.  This  was  more  than  the  duke 
could  stand  ;  and,  after  much  haggling,  it 
was  settled  that  the  artist  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  gold  crowns,  to  be  paid  in 
monthly  sums  of  one  hundred  gold  crowns. 
This  soon  fell  to  fifty,  then  to  twenty-five, 
and  sometimes  was  never  paid  at  all,  so 
that  Benvenuto,  writing  in  1566,  says 
there  were  still  five  hundred  crowns  due 
to  bim  OQ  that  account. 


Still  Cosmo  was  anxious  to  keep  Cel- 
lini at  work.  He  could  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  artist's  efforts,  but  he  objected 
to  pay  the  bill.  Numerous  plans  for  work 
were  raised,  and  models  made ;  but  they 
fell  through,  either  through  the  artist  re- 
fusing to  adorn  another's  work,  or  through 
the  prince  choosing  the  worst  models. 
The  court,  too,  was  full  of  intrigues,  as 
the  story  of  a  block  of  marble  will  show. 
A  fine  block,  intended  for  a  statue  of 
Neptune,  had  arrived,  and  the  duchess 
contrived  that  Bandinelli  should  have  the 
promise  of  it.  Of  course  Cellini  could 
not  stand  this,  so  he  pleaded  his  cause 
with  the  duke,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
arranged  that  he  and  his  rival  should  send 
in  models,  and  that  the  victor  in  the  com- 
petition should  execute  the  statue.  Ben- 
venuto says  he  produced  the  best;  but, 
knowing  the  court  well,  he  waited  on  the 
duchess  with  a  present  of  some  jewellery, 
and  promised,  it  she  would  only  be  neu- 
tral in  the  contest,  to  make  for  her  the 
finest  work  of  his  life,  a  life-sized  crucified 
Christ  of  the  whitest  marble,  on  a  cross 
of  pure  black.  Cellini  says  Bandinelli 
died  of  sheer  chagrin ;  and  the  duchess 
declared  that  as  he,  if  he  had  lived,  should 
have  had  the  stone,  at  any  rate  by  his 
death  his  rival  should  not  have  it,  so  the 
marble  was  given  to  Bartolommeo  Am- 
manati,  who  finished  the  statue  in  1563. 

The  feud  between  Bandinelli  and  Cel- 
lini rose  to  such  a  height  as  even  to  inter- 
fere with  their  sepulchral  arrangements. 
The  latter  in  disgust  with  the  duchess 
had  promised  his  Christ  to  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  provided  the  monks 
would  give  him  the  ground  under  it,  on 
which  to  erect  his  tomb.  They  said  they 
had  no  power  to  grant  his  request,  so,  in 
a  pet,  he  offered  it  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  Church  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata, 
and  it  was  eagerly  accepted.  But  Bandi- 
nelli had  neariv  finished  a  "  Pietk,"  our 
Lord  supported  by  Nicodemus  —  a  por- 
trait of  himself  —  and  he  went  straight  to 
the  duchess  and  begged  the  chapel  for 
his  own  tomb.  By  her  influence,  with 
some  difficulty,  he  obtained  his  wish,  and 
there  he  erected  an  altar-tomb,  which  is 
still  in  existence ;  and  having,  when  it 
was  finished,  removed  thither  his  father's 
remains,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  as 
aforesaid,  and  died  within  eight  days. 

The  next  noteworthy  incident  in  Cel- 
lini's chequered  career  was  that  he  bought 
a  farm  near  Vicchio,  about  seven  miles 
from  Florence,  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life  (in  other  words,  an  annuity),  of  one 
Piermaria  Sbietta.    He  paid  his  property 
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a  visit,  and  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  affection  by  Sbietta, 
his  wife,  and  his  brother  Filippo,  a  profli- 


and  that  Daniello  Ricciarelli  da  Volterm, 
who  had  the  work  in  hand,  was  too  old  to 
execute  it  properly,  so  that  there  was  an 


gate  priest.     Several  persons  warned  him    excellent  opportunity  for  Cellini  to  returo 


of  impending  danger  from  one  or  other  of 
them,  but  their  kindness  seems  to  have 
disarmed  his  suspicions,  and  he  stayed  to 
supper,  intending  to  sleep  at  Trespiano 
th  It  n:gl)t.  When  he  resumed  his  jour- 
ney, however,  he  was  taken  violently  ill 
with  burning  pains  in  the  region  of  his 
stomacli,  and  next  morning  felt  as  if  on 
fire.  Then  he  concluded  that  he  had 
be'.?n  poisoned,  and,  after  passing  in  re- 
view the  things  of  which  he  had  partaken  at 
supper,  he  felt  convinced  that  corrosive 
sublimate  had  been  administered  to  him 
in  some  very  highly  seasoned  but  palat- 
able sauce,  which  he  had  so  much  rel- 
ished that  he  had  been  helped  to  two 
spoonfuls.  At  Cellini's  age  —  he  was 
then  sixty  —  this  proved  nearly  fatal, 
especially  as  the  physicians  of  that  day 
were  profoundly  ignorant.  He  hovered 
between  life  and  death  for  six  months, 
and  did  not  thoroughly  recover  and  attend 
once  more  to  his  business  for  a  whole 
year. 

His  illness  was  productive  of  another 
event  in  his  life,  for,  whilst  lying  sick, 
he  made  a  vow,  should  he  recover,  to 
marry  a  woman  who  had  nursed  him  with 
great  care.  He  fulliled  his  vow,  and  by 
his  wife.  Madonna  Piera,  he  had  five 
children. 

When  able  again  to  work,  he  sought 
the  duke,  who  was  at  Leghorn,  was  kindly 
received,  told  to  return  to  Florence,  and 
occupation  should  be  found  for  him.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  so  he 
completely  finished  the  marble  crucifix, 
which  he  intended  for  his  tomb,  and 
showed  it  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  both 
of  whom  were  highly  delighted  with  it. 
Cosmo  hankered  after  it,  and  ultimately 
obtained  it,  in  1565,  for  fifteen  hundred 
crowns,  when  he  had  it  removed  and 
placed  in  the  Palazzo  Pitli.  In  1577  it 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond ot  Spain,  who  had  it  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  from  Barcelona,  and  deposited 
in  the  Coro  Alto  of  the  Escorial,  where  it 
may  now  be  seen,  inscribed  "  Z^<r//z/^/i/«j 
Zchnns^  Civis  Florcnt :  faciebai  1562.'* 

Not  being  fully  employed  he  got  fidgety, 
and  a  friend  of  his,  Signor  Baccio  del 
Bene,   having  arrived   in   Florence  on  a 


to  France,  and  once  more  take  possession 
of  his  Tour  de  Nesle. 

He  asked  Baccio  to  mention  this  to  the 
duke,  as,  personally,  he  was  willing  to  go, 
but  the  duke  would  not  listen  to  Heo- 
venuto  going  away,  and  selfishly  kept 
him,  without  giving  him  employment  —  at 
least  as  far  as  we  know,  for  here  Cellini*s 
autobiography  ends,  in  the  year  1562. 

In  1 56 1,  however,  Cosmo  presented 
him  with  a  house  near  San  Croce,  in  the 
Via  Rosajo,  for  him  and  his  legitimate 
heirs  male  forever,  and  in  the  grant, 
which  is  very  tlattering,  is  the  following: 
**  Possessing  the  house  and  its  appurte- 
nances, with  a  garden  for  his  own  use,  we 
expect  the  return  for  the  favors  shown 
him  will  appear  in  those  masterpieces  of 
art,  both  of  casts  and  sculpture,  which 
may  entitle  him  to  our  further  regard." 

Very  little  is  further  known  about  him, 
but  we  know  that  on  the  i6th  of  March, 
1563,  he  was  deputed,  together  with 
Bartolommeo  Ammanati,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  old  friend  and  master, 
.Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 

On  the  I5ih  of  February,  1570,  Cellini 
himself  died,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  Santis* 
sima  Annunziata,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  academy. 

Vasari  painted  his  portrait,  in  which  he 
is  represented  with  his  back  towards  the 
spectator,  whom  he  regards,  with  hit 
beard  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  the  face  of  a 
man  of  middle  age,  with  features  of  no  re- 
markable cast,  short,  curling  hair,  and 
crisp  beard,  the  moustache  slightly  up- 
turned, bushy  eyebrows,  and  two  warts  on 
the  right  side  of  his  nose. 


From  The  Contemporary 
THE  ANALOGIES  OF  SAILINU 


It  may  be  a  convenient  introduction  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper  if  1  ask  the 
reader  to  suppose  the  case  (which  is  not 
imaginary)  of  a  river  flowing  with  a  verj 
slight  current,  and  accompanied  in  its 
wanderings  by  the  great  humanly  con- 
trived conveniences  of  a  railway  and  a 
mission  from  Catherine  de*  Medici,  they  good  ordinary  road.  Next,  let  him  sup* 
had  a  conversation,  in  which  it  was  men-  '  pose  that  three  travellers  are  going  in  the 
tioned  that  the  queen  dowager  wanted  to  '  same  direction,  and  that  they  are  persons 
finish  the  sepulchral  monument  of  her  of  very  different  idiosyncrasy.  One  oC 
deceased    husband,    Henry   the   Second,  ,  them,  whom  we  will  call  A,  is  a  practicali 
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energetic  person,  whose  notion  of  travel- 
lintj  is  that  the  object  of  it  is  to  arrive  at 
one's  destination.  If  you  asked  such  a 
person  which  of  the  three  means  of  com- 
munication he  voted  for  he  would  stare  in 
astonishment  at  such  a  superfluous  ques- 
tion. He  would  take  the  rail,  of  course, 
and  look  in  his  time-table  for  the  quickest 
train.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  other 
proposal,  even  if  he  were  at  leisure,  but 
would  get  himself  whirled  to  the  next 
town  on  his  itinerary,  even  though  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  when  he 
got  there.  Another  of  the  three  travel- 
lers, B,  might  wish  to  see  the  counirv 
more  at  leisure,  and  take  a  carriage  for 
the  road,  or  he  might  even  prefer  to  do  the 
distance  on  horseback,  if  a  saddle-horse 
were  procurable.  The  third,  C,  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  the  boating  instinct, 
would  say,  "  Let  us  hire  a  boat,  a  sailing- 
boat,  as  there  is  not  much  current,  and  do 
the  whole  distance  on  the  river  !  "  The 
objections  to  such  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  his  companions  may  be  readily  an- 
ticipated. The  lover  of  express  trains 
would  say  that  nobody  could  have  any 
idea  of  the  time  a  sailing-boat  would  take. 
The  equestrian  would  answer  that  the 
mind  is  much  more  at  leisure  to  see  and 
enjoy  a  fine  tract  of  country  when  one  is 
on  horseback  than  when  he  has  to  be  con- 
stantly thinking  about  ropes  and  sails  and 
a  rudder,  and  studying  every  little  varia- 
tion in  the  wind.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
about  matters  of  taste,  but  if  C  were  im- 
pelled to  speak  in  self-defence  he  would 
probably  reply  that  the  very  objections  so 
readily  urged  against  a  sailing  voyage 
constituted  its  peculiar  charm.  The  un- 
certainty of  it  makes  it  interesting,  and 
the  fact  that  skill  and  attention  are  re- 
quired almost  at  every  instant,  gives  the 
sailor  an  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties  which  can  hardly  be 
equalled,  and  can  never  be  surpassed,  in 
the  practice  of  any  other  amusement. 
Those  who  have  no  taste  for  sailing  lose 
their  tempers  when  the  boat  does  not 
maintain  at  least  that  equality  of  speed 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  pair  of 
Iiorses,  and  if  they  had  their  will  they 
would  desire  a  sailing-boat  to  go  as  regu- 
larly and  as  fast  as  if  she  had  a  boiler  in 
her  cabin  and  a  screw  churning  the  water 
at  her  stern.  For  such  persons  the  proper 
place  is  a  bed  in  a  sleeping  carriage  or  a 
berth  in  a  transatlantic;  but  a  true  sailor 
no  more  desires  the  monotony  of  going 
always  twenty  knots  an  hour  than  tht^ 
other  monotony  of  remaining  continually 
becalmed.    Variety  in  speed  is  as  pleasing  i 
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to  him  as  variety  in  most  other  things, 
and  if^  he  cares  to  be  going  fast  he  has 
always  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
the  earth,  with  all  its  waters,  is  flying 
along  incessantly  at  a  prodigious  speed  in 
space. 

Sailing  is  a  game  in  which  the  mental 
power  and  the  bodily  activity  of  the  cap- 
tain and  his  crew  are  pitted  against  the 
forces  of  wind  and  water.  These  forces 
are  sometimes  altogether  favorable,  in 
which  case  the  sailor's  business  is  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  only  intermittently  and 
slightly  favorable,  or  else  directly  hostile, 
and  then  the  sailor  has  to  exercise  great 
ingenuity  and  incessant  vigilance  so  as  to 
make  niggardly  help  do  much  for  him,  and 
even  to  make  hostile  forces  serve  his  own 
private  ends.  Now,  if  you  compare  this 
game  with  any  other  game,  you  will  find,  I 
believe,  an  essential  difference,  which  is 
this.  All  other  games  represent  either  a 
contest  of  rivalry  between  the  players  in 
some  particular  speciality  of  skill,  such  as 
throwing  a  quoit,  striking  a  ball,  directing 
an  arrow  to  a  target,  or  else  a  mimic  bat- 
tle, as  in  chess,  when  each  player  has  a 
small  army  under  his  command  and  can 
only  hope  to  win  by  dint  of  superior  gen- 
eralship. But  life  itself  is  not  always 
either  a  rivalry  or  a  combat,  it  is  more 
frequently  the  exercise  of  man's  inge- 
nuity and  courage  in  dealing  with  natural 
circumstances  and  surrounding  forces 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  yet  which 
will  either  help  or  hinder  him  according 
to  the  art  and  craft  applied  by  him  to 
every  successive  situation.  What  I  claim 
for  sailing  is  that  it  does  not  represent* 
simply  a  rivalry  in  special  skill  like  bil- 
liards, nor  a  battle  like  chess,  but  that  it 
represents  with  wonderful  accuracy  the 
great  contest  of  the  human  race  with  na- 
ture, a  contest  in  which  man  does  not 
really  conquer  the  natural  forces  but  only, 
avails  himself  of  them.  And  1  am  fully 
convmced'that  the  real  reason  why  sailing 
is  so  attractive  to  many  minds  is  because 
the  analogy  is  so  close  that  even  a  short 
voyage  represents  in  miniature  the  action 
of  the  human  race  in  the  universe,  so  that 
the  deepest  instincts  of  humanity  are 
gratified  by  doing  on  a  small  scale  what 
the  race  has  done  on  a  large  one.  The 
analogy  is  still  more  perfect  when  the  ama- 
teur sailor  is  also  an  amateur  boat-builder 
(as  many  are),  and  has  himself  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  his  vessel,  or, 
still  better,  made  it  with  his  own  hands. 
I  have  said  that  in  sailing  we  never 
really  conquer  the  forces  of  nature,  we 
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only  exercise  an  ingenuity  in  usin<]^  them 
for  our  own  purposes,  and  in  this  we 
exactly  represent  the  action  of  humanity 
in  its  grand  movement  of  advancing  civil- 
ization, lis  humanity  cannot  really  achieve 
anything  against  nature,  and  only  ad- 
vances by  the  most  ingenious,  the  most 
delicately  observant  conformity.  It  is 
tins  which  gives  that  intellectual  interest 
to  sailing  which,  to  those  who  practise  it 
intelligently,  is  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  delicate  of  mental  pleasures,  but  as 
sailing  also  requires  great  bodily  activity 
it  completes  the  representation  of  man^s 
action  in  the  universe  which  is  physical  as 
well  as  mental.  In  this  respect  sailing  has 
a  great  advantage  over  all  sedentary 
games  of  skill,  for  although  sailing  per- 
mits us  to  enjoy  times  of  comparative 
rest,  they  are  seldom  of  long  duration, 
and  the  sort  of  vigilance  that  sailing  re- 
quires implies  bodily  readiness  quite  as 
much  as  mental  quickness  and  prompti- 
tude. 

This,  then,  is  the  grand  analogy  of  sail- 
ing, that  it  so  closely  represents,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  manner  in  which  human- 
ity makes  progress  by  conformity  to  the 
forces  of  nature ;  but  it  is  likelv  that  if 
there  were  no  other  analogy  than  this,  the 
charm  of  sailing  would  not  be  so  com- 
monly felt,  as  the  only  people  who  under- 
stand the  conditions  of  progress  by  con- 
formity are  those  who  have  some  tincture 
of  scientific  education.  Sailing  has  anal- 
ogies which  are  much  more  generally  un 


the  world  we  shall  find  in  religioo  a  sore 
haven  of  rest.  They  describe  a  vessel 
with  a  fair  wind  and  rippling  sea  as  the 
type  of  prosperity,  in  which  nrien  are  apt 
to  forget  the  possibility  of  those  tempests 
which  they  will  probably  have  to  encoun- 
ter. They  exhort  us  to  vigilance  by  the 
example  of  the  man  on  the  look-out,  who 
strains  his  eyes  to  discern  whatever  dan- 
ger mav  be  dimly  perceived  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  The  clerical  similes,  it 
may  be  observed,  have  generally  reference 
to  storm  and  calm,  or  to  rocks  and  dark- 
ness, and  beacons  shining  over  the  deep, 
or  to  shipwrecks  or  safe  havens.  Men  of 
business,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  strong 
predilection  for  similes  taken  either  from 
the  depth  of  water  or  the  floating  ]>ower 
of  the  ship.  They  have  two  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject.  Very  frequently 
water  represents,  in  their  minds,  the 
black  depths  of  poverty  into  which  a  roan 
will  assuredly  sink,  unless  he  has  either 
the  good  ship  of  a  substantial  private  for- 
tune to  sustain  him,  or  else  the  strong 
arms  and  skill  of  a  swimmer,  by  which 
they  mean  the  industry  and  talent  of  a 
successful  professional  man.  Very  fre- 
quently also,  by  a  strange  inversion,  when 
men  of  business  choose  similes  from  nau- 
tical affairs,  they  make  the  sea  stand  for 
—  not  poverty  at  all,  but  just  the  con- 
trary —  abundant  wealth.  1  n  these  cases 
we  hear  nothing  about  the  danger  of 
sinking,  but  a  great  deal  about  the  incon- 
veniences of  running  aground.    The  ship 


dcrstood.     Not  only  does  it  represent  the   is  no  longer  the  man's  fortune   but  the 


grand  advance  of  humanity  by  means  of 
ingenious  conformity,  but  it  also  repre- 
sents, on  a  small  scale,  the  passage  of  the 
individual  human  being  through  the  fa- 
vorable and  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  existence.  Thousands  of  met- 
aphors and  similes  in  many  literatures 
bear  witness  to  the  general  consciousness 
of  this  analogy,  and  even  the  ordinary  con- 
versation of  people  who  are  not  poetical  or 


human  being  himself,  who  will  go  on 
smoothly  as  long  as  he  has  money  enough 
under  him  (the  money  is  now  supposed  to 
be  neither  metal  or  paper,  but  a  liquid), 
and  come  to  a  standstill,  perhaps  to  total 
destruction,  by  fracture,  when  the  liquid 
money  is  too  shallow  to  swim  in.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  view,  a  stranded  ship  with 
her  back  broken,  so  that  she  can  never 
Hoat  again,  is  the  exact  type  of  a  coro- 


ima^inative  in  any  way,  and  who  despise  :  pletely  ruined   man.      I    suppose   it  was 


poetry  in  their  hearts,  connects  sailing 
will]  such  practical  matters  as  prosperity 
and  adversity  in  business.  Some  clergy- 
men are  excellent  sailors  and  have  been 


Shakespeare  who  first  set  this  simile 
going  by  the  passage  about  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  looked  upon  the  water  as  riches. 


accomplished    oarsmen,  but   many  other   but  only  as  a  means  of  pursuing  the  bumao 
clergymen    know   hardly  anything   about    voyage  in  search  of  richer. 

ere   is  a        Neither  clergymen  nor  men  of  business 


tlie  subject,  yet  I   wonder   it    then 
preacher  in  all  Christendom  who  h; 


prcaciier  in  all  Liinstenaom  wno  nas  not !  say  much  about  beating  against  the  wind, 
adorned  his  sermons  with  nautical  similes,    and  here  they  seem  to  miss  an  excellent 


precisely  because  the  variety   of   experi- 
ences through  which  the  sailor  passes  in 


op])ortunity,  for  of  all  analogies  between 
sailing  and  human  life  there  is  not  one  iO 


manai^ing  his  vessel  is  so  apt  a  represen- '  encouraging  and  inspiriting  as  this.  A 
tation  of  human  life.  They  tell  us  that  clergyman  might  say :  **  When  ProvideDce 
after  being  tossed  on  the  rough  ocean  of  1  tries  you  with   what  appears  to   be  tbe 
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irresistible  opposition  of  the  powers  of 
this  world  arrayed  against  you,  do  not 
give  way  to  despondency,  but  remember 
Ihat  your  courage  and  your  intelligence 
were  given  to  you  in  order  that  you  might 
turn  even  apparently  hostile  forces  to 
your  advantage.  These  forces,  which 
seem  so  terrible,  may  be  friendly,  for 
they  may  so  discipline  your  minds  in  pa- 
tience and  skill  that  they  themselves  may 
be  the  appointed  means  by  which  you 
shall  prevail  against  them."  A  man  of 
business  might  say,  in  his  own  language  : 
•*  Beating  as:ainst  the  wind  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. If  the  winds  in  his  sails  were  con- 
tinually favorable  he  would  lose  the  skill 
which  is  necessary  to  make  way  against 
difficulties.  Hall  speculations  were  nec- 
essarily profitable  there  would  be  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  talent  in  business,  and 
therefore  neither  interest  nor  pleasure. 
It  is  in  difHcult  times  that  a  real  genius 
for  business  has  an  opportunity,  and  then 
he  takes  the  helm  of  his  vessel  in  his  own 
hand  and  beats  against  the  wind,  feeling  a 
deeper  inward  satisfaction  in  a  compara- 
tively small  result  attained  by  his  own 
skill  when  everything  seems  against  him, 
than  in  large  profits  when  trade  is  easy 
and  everybody  may  make  a  fortune."  It 
seems  as  if  clergymen  and  men  of  busi- 
ness might  expatiate  very  effectively  in 
this  way,  and  perhaps  they  do  «occasion- 
ally,  but  I  never  heard  them.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  very  few  people  who  are  not 
sailors,  either  professionally  or  as  ama- 
teurs, are  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  sail 
against  the  wind  at  all.  The  present 
writer  has  lived  both  in  England  and 
France  —  two  nations  with  a  vast  extent 
of  coast,  and  possessing  the  most  power- 
ful navies  in  the  world  —  and  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  great  majority  of 
landsmen  (not  to  mention  the  more  charm- 
ing but  generally  less  nautical  sex)  do  not 
know,  or  at  least  do  not  believe  and 
realize  in  their  own  consciousness,  the 
great  central  truth  about  sailing,  that 
every  properly  constructed  vessel  can  sail 
against  the  wind.  They  do  not  even 
know  that  a  boat  can  sail  with  a  side 
wind.  Their  notion  is  that  the  art  of 
sailing  consists  in  spreading  a  certain 
area  of  canvas  when  the  wind  is  perfectly 
fair,  and  going  along  swimmingly  so  long 
as  it  blows  in  the  line  of  the  vessel's  mo- 
lion,  but  they  fancy  that  when  the  wind 
chan^^es  a  little  the  captain  has  nothing  to 
do  but  cast  anchor.  I  f  you  ask  them  what 
he  is  to  do  with  a  lee-shore,  an  iron- 
bound  coast,  and  no  anchorage,  they  don't 


know  what  you  mean.  They  will  tell  you, 
with  that  air  of  conscious  superiority 
which  is  often  the  accompaniment  of  the 
profoundest  ignorance,  that  sailing  is  very 
well  when  the  wind  is  fair,  but  of  no  use 
in  any  other  circumstances.  I  remember 
a  very  respectable-looking  gentleman,  who 
asked  me  some  questions  about  my  sailing 
excursions  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

Q.  With  sails  you  can  go  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  direction  you  intend  to  fol- 
low, but  when  it  blows  on  one  side,  what 
can  you  do  ? 

A,  Sail. 

Q,  (with  a  very  incredulous  air).  And 
when  it  blows  dead  against  you? 

A,  Sail. 

(2*  (with  an  air  of  much  increased  in- 
credulity and  a  laugh).     How  so  ? 

A,  By  beating  to  windward. 

2.  What.? 

^.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  laws  of  lateral  resistance  (for  the  keel 
in  the  water),  and  the  decomposition  of 
forces  (for  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails),  you  will  understand  it  ultimately, 
but  not  otherwise. 

This  gentleman  went  away  Mrfectly 
unconvinced,  and  evidently  thinking  that 
beating  to  windward  (which  was  practised 
with  perfect  success  in  the  days  of  Co- 
lumbus and  earlier)  was  a  creation  of  my 
own  fancy,  the  dream  of  a  student,  not  to 
be  realized  on  water.  I  should  have 
thought  that  in  two  such  countries  as 
France  and  England  it  would  have  been 
worth  while  to  teach  boys  in  school  the 
first  elements  of  that  great  art  of  sailing 
on  which  commerce  has  so  long  depended. 

The  best  allusion  to  the  moral  signifi- 
cance of  beating  to  windward  which  (for 
the  moment)  I  am  able  to  remember  in 
literature  is  Emerson's, — 

Chambers  of  the  great  are  jails. 
And  head-winds  right  for  royal  sails. 

There  is  a  fine  ring  in  these  lines;  but 
notwithstanding  a  great  love  and  admira- 
tion for  Emerson,  I  have  never  quite 
known  why  he  employed  the  epithet  *' roy- 
al," unless  it  was  for  alliteration  and  the 
movement  of  the  verse.  Sailors  call 
those  sails  royals  which,  in  a  fully  rigged 
ship,  are  above  the  top-gallant  sails,  and 
the  truth  is  that  head-winds  are  right,  not 
only  for  those,  but  for  all  other  sails  that 
can  be  properly  set,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of  cutters  and 
schooners  which  are  without  royals. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  progression  evei 
invented  by  man,  beating  to  windward  in 
a  sailing  vessel  is  morally  the  most  beau- 
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tiful.  Goin^  straight  against  the  wind  by 
the  power  of  a  machine  is  simply  oppos- 
ing one  force  by  another,  which,  on. one 
point,  happens  to  be  a  little  superior. 
The  invention  of  the  machine  was  ingen- 
ious, but  the  application  of  its  force  re- 
quires only  the  simplest  and  commonest 
intelligence,  whilst  the  only  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  it  is,  that  you  can  overcome 
opposition  if  you  are  the  stronger  at  the 
point  where  the  contest  takes  place.  The 
steam-engine  is  not  stronger  than  the 
wind,  it  is  only  stronger  than  the  wind- 
pressure  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  which 
is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  power 
of  the  whole  wind.  And  even  if  the  en- 
gine were  infinitely  stronger  than  it  is, 
and  really  opposed  the  whole  wind,  the 
fact  that  a  greater  force  can  overcome  a 
smaller  one  has  no  moral  beauty  or  sig- 
nificance of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is  not 
morally  more  beautiful  than  the  fact  that 
the  earth  is  bigger  than  the  moon.  But 
now  consider  all  that  is  involved  in  beat- 
ing to  windward.  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
man  ignorant  of  sailing,  placed  on  a  ves- 
sel too  iieavy  for  him  to  propel  it  by  mus- 
cular sLfength,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
agitatea  by  a  steady  breeze.  He  will 
drift  to  leeward,  a  perfect  example  of  that 
helplessness  which  characterizes  the  unin- 
telligent creature,  when  he  encounters  the 
great  natural  forces.  He  is  drifting,  let 
us  suppose,  from  north  to  south,  and  he 
knows  that  he  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
10  a  dreadful  coast  where  he  will  certainly 
be  drowned,  yet  he  is  impotent  to  make 
the  slightest  progress  northwards.  Ex- 
actly in  the  same  situation,  an  intelligent 
sailor,  with  a  few  square  yards  of  canvas 
at  his  disposal,  will  go  wherever  he 
pleases,  even  to  the  north,  aad  he  will  do 
this  by  converting  his  apparent  enemy 
into  his  most  serviceable  friend.  The 
play  of  wind  and  water  is  exactly  the 
same  in  both  cases,  but  the  accomplished 
sailor  knows  how  to  conform  himself  to 
the  conditions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
conciliate  nature,  and  win  from  her  that 
assistance  which  his  bodily  weakness 
needs.  The  action  of  the  steam-engine 
shows  nothing  so  beautiful  as  this.  In 
beating  to  windward  the  wind  is  not  re- 
sisted, it  is  employed,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  process  consists  in  the  admirable  in- 
genuity with  which  man  converts  opposi- 
tion into  aid  whilst  tiie  opposing  force 
continues.  The  analogies  of  beating  to 
windward  in  human  life  are  numerous. 
There  arc  a  hundred  situations  in  which 
a  stupid  man  can  only  drift,  where  an 
intelligent  one  will  turn  the  very  elements 


of  adversity  itself  into  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  purposes.  He  knows  that  in 
all  apparently  unfavorable  situations  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  are  not  really 
unfavorable,  and  which,  with  a  little  inge- 
nuity, may  become  positively  advanta- 
geous. There  is  nothing  in  poverty  more 
dreaded  by  timid  and  shallow  people,  than 
the  fact  that  it  cuts  them  off  from  fash- 
ionable society,  as  if  that  very  severance 
were  not  one  of  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  those  who  have  to  work. 
Society  has  its  value  and  its  uses,  but 
solitude,  though  generally  disliked  and 
even  despised,  offers  its  own  austere  ad- 
vantages. In  times  like  ours,  when  every 
man  who  does  not  spend  a  large  income 
is  liable  to  be  considered  unsuccessful, 
and  even  incapable,  it  may  sound  like 
affectation  to  sing  the  praises  of  adver- 
sity, but  as  no  competent  judge  of  sailing 
thinks  much  of  going  before  the  wind,  as 
such  a  man  takes  far  more  interest  in  a 
ship  and  crew  that  are  working  to  wind- 
ward than  he  does  in  "white  wings'* 
spread  to  a  favoring  gale,  so  I  should  .say 
that  a  competent  judge  of  human  nature 
will  always  be  more  deeply  interested  in 
a  man  whose  life  is  occupied  in  making 
the  most  of  difficult  conditions  than  in 
one  whose  existence  is  a  succession  of 
facilities.  It  may  be  truly  said,  further, 
that  as  the  sailor,  who  had  no  experience 
of  anything  but  a  fair  wind,  would  he  but 
a  feeble  mariner,  so  in  the  great  educa- 
tion which  life  itself  gives  to  us,  we  should 
have  missed  the  most  valuable  teaching  if 
we  had  never  been  compelled  to  beat 
against  the  wind.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
desire  to  imply,  as  is  done  too  frequently, 
that  rich  men  always  go  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  poor  men  have  to  be  constantly  tack- 
ing against  a  foul  one.  There  are  many 
other  difficulties  in  life  besides  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  in  one  form  or  other  the 
foul  winds  are  generally  provided  for  us 
by  nature,  who  is  too  wise  a  mother  to 
spoil  her  children  utterly.  When  the 
i  difficulties  come,  either  in  passing  squalls 
or  steady  opposition,  it  is  time  to  exercise 
our  seamanship,  and  so  to  contrive,  if 
possible,  that  the  opposing  force  shall  be 
made  subservient  to  our  own  ends.  It  is 
I  most  certainly  true  that  beating  to  wind- 
j  ward  is  possible  in  the  great  affairs  of 
I  life  as  well  <is  in  sailing,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  analogies  that  be- 
long to  the  sailor's  art.  The  man  who, 
in  enforced  solitude,  makes  use  of  the 
:  enlarged  opportunities  which  solitude 
'  affords  for  self  improvement,  is  intellec- 
tually beating  to  windward.    The  solitude 
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which  would  make  a  stupid  person  more 
stupid  still,  affords  him  the  opportunity, 
which  he  seizes,  for  an  intellectual  ad- 
vance. In  morals  the  case  is  even  more 
'striking,  for  a  strong  moral  character  must 
form  itself  by  beating  to  windward,  that 
IS,  by  the  discipline  of  going  in  the  very 
direction  which  requires  the^reatest  self- 
control,  and  those  temptations  which 
would  shipwreck  a  weak  will  are  the  op- 
portunities for  exercising  a  strong  one. 
The  value  of  difficulty  is  so  well  known, 
that" when  it  is  absent  we  have  to  seek  it. 
The  native  language,  from  constant  use, 
is  too  easy  for  us,  so  we  learn  Latin  and 
Greek. 

There  is  another  very  pretty  analogy, 
which   has  the   advantage   of   not   being 
quite  so  obvious   as   the   preceding,  be- 
tween the  management  of  a  sailing  vessel 
in  light  and  variable  breezes  and  the  con- 
duct of  life  in  a  highly  civilized  community. 
Every  one  who  enjoys  the  game  of  life,  and 
is  a  skilful  player,  is  incessantly  on  the 
watch  for  those  small  opportunities  which 
are  surely  missed  by  the  incapable  and 
the  careless.    The  skilful  player  values  the 
smallest  advance  in  the  direction  of  his 
wishes,  and  when  circumstances  are  not 
very  favorable,  he  watches  for  those  that 
are  somewhat  favorable,  and  lays  himself 
out  so  as  to   win  from  them  the  utmost 
amount  of  furtherance.     To  such  a  man  a 
small  gain  won  by  delicate  skill  gives  a 
satisfaction   out  of  all   proportion  to  its 
positive  value,  but  though  each  advantage 
so  won  may  in  itself  be  small,  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  such  vigilance  become  im- 
portant  as   life  advances.      The   yachts- 
man who   makes   the   most  of  light   and 
variable  breezes,  is  the  model  for  all  to 
follow  who  seek  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory success.     A  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion produces  more  and  more  a  condition 
of  tilings  in  which  the  delicate  art  of  sail- 
ing is  likely  to  do  more  for  a  man  than 
the  rough  courage  and  energy  which  tell 
most  effectively  in  simpler  and  ruder  com- 
munities.    Everyone  must  have  noticed  a 
class  of  men  who  seem  to  have  neither 
commanding  talents  nor  any  great  practi- 
cal force,  and  yet  who  get   many  of  the 
good  things  of  life  as  if  they  came  to  them 
naturally.     Such  men  often  succeed  in  the 
professions,  marry  well,  live  comfortably, 
and  leave  money  behind  them  when  they 
die.     They  do  not  seem  to  work  particu- 
larly hard,  certainly  not  so  hard  as  many 
of   the   unsuccessful,  their  acquirements 
are  not  remarkable,  and  yet  they  steadily 
get  on.     In  such   cases   the  explanation 
generally  is  that  the  successful  man  has  a 
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delicate  perception  of  the  value  of  small 
advantages,  and  has  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  the  most  of  them  from 
the  days  of  his  youth. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  this  delicate 
kind  of  sailing  is  of  greater  use  than  in 
the  pursuit  of  health.  One  of  my  friends 
is  a  young  physician  in  Paris,  ardently 
fond  of  his  profession,  and  inclined  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  prudence  in  his  work. 
About  three  years  since  his  own  health 
broke  down,  and  so  completely  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  from  exhaustion.  He 
took  his  own  case  in  hand  with  the  same 
closeness  of  attention  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  bestow  on  others,  and  now  he  is 
strong  and  well.  I  asked  how  such  a 
great  change  had  been  effected.  "Sim- 
ply," he  answered,  **  by  incessant  attention 
to  all  those  little  things  that  affect  health, 
and  that  I  used  habitually  to  neglect." 
Without  appearing  to  live  differently 
from  other  people,  he  is  never  forgetful 
now  of  those  little  aids  to  health  which 
answer  in  hygienics  to  the  lightest  breath 
of  air  in  the  sails  of  a  vessel.  He  takes 
the  opportunities  which  present  them- 
selves, and  though  a  physician  in  a  great 
city,  whose  work  includes  hospital  prac- 
tice, cannot  lead  the  healthy  life  of  a  coun- 
try squire,  he  may  often  choose  between 
what  tends  to  health  and  the  neglectful 
drifting  away  from  it.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  pleasant  degree  of  activity  and 
wearisome  lassitude  may  often  be  due  to 
some  trifling  matter  or  habit  which  a  care- 
less person  is  sure  to  overlook.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  when  health  has  been  re- 
covered by  care  in  small  things,  the  winner 
of  it  has  a  satisfaction  in  the  results  of  his 
own  management  unknown  to  those  who 
deal  more  carelessly  and  coarsely  with 
themselves.  The  same  satisfaction  is  at- 
tendant upon  delicate  attention  to  pecuni- 
ary affairs.  The  art  of  sailing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  pecuniary  well-being,  when  circum- 
stances are  but  slightly  and  irregularly 
favorable,  is  as  interesting  as  yachting, 
and  very  like  it,  whilst  its  rewards  are  of 
more  importance.  For  an  intelligent  per- 
son, whose  means  are  neither  large  nor 
certain,  there  is  a  constant  satisfaction  in 
making  them  yield  the  best  result.  I 
think  that  of  all  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  art  of  sailing,  there  is  not  one  so 
likely  to  be  generally  profitable  as  this, 
that  we  should  imitate  in  the  midst  of 
changing  and  slightly  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  art  and  patience  of  the 
yachtsman  in  light  and  variable  breezes. 

Another  analogy  between  sailing  and  life 
may  be  connected  with  the  yachtsman's 
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power  of  increasing  and  diminishing  his 
sails.  When  there  is  scarcely  a  breath 
of  wind  he  spreads  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  canvas;  as  the  wind  increases  in 
strength  he  reduces  the  number  of  his 
sails  ;  and  finally,  by  reefing,  he  even  di- 
minishes the  area  of  the  few  that  still 
remain.  I  have  not  space  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  false  analogies  which  have 
often  been  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
sailor's  craft,  but  the  following  is  a  sound 
one.  Observe  what  really  takes  place. 
As  the  strength  of  the  wind  diminishes 
more  sail  is  added  ;  as  the  wind  increases, 
canvas  is  taken  in.  The  wind  is  not  an 
enemy  but  a  helper,  and  as  the  help  de- 
creases in  energy  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
is  sought  for  by  extending  the  area  which 
receives  it.  In  this  case  the  art  of  the 
sailor  is  to  regulate  the  help  that  is  given 
him  by  getting  more  when  he  has  too 
little,  and  accepting  less  than  what  is  of- 
fered when  the  offer  is  in  dangerous  ex- 
cess. I  need  hardly  observe  that  such  a 
moderating  art  as  this  is  most  valuable  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  It  has  been  exercised 
with  consummate  skill  by  the  Italian 
statesmen  of  the  present  age.  When 
thev  wanted  help  they  spread  their  sails 
ancf  received  assistance,  but  they  took 
them  in  again  when  assistance  seemed 
likely  to  become  dangerous  to  their  inde- 
pendence. The  unfortunate  Poles  never 
could  get  help  enough,  the  wily  Italians 
got  exactly  what  they  needed,  the  khedive 
of  Egypt  has  received  rather  more  than  he 
may  consider  quite  desirable. 

In  private  life  we  constantly  see  similar 
instances,  especially  in  the  things  of  the 
mind.  There  may  be  too  little  mental 
assistance  and  there  may  be  too  much. 
The  art  is  to  get  just  enough  of  it  by 
spreading  our  sails  to  catch  it  when  re- 
quired, whilst  we  take  in  reefs  when  there 
is  a  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  it. 
Some  men  are  overwhelmed  by  too  much 
learning,  others  have  not  enough;  the 
really  clever  man  is  he  who  gets  just  that 
degree  of  impulsion  from  learning  which 
is  most  favorable  to  his  best  activity. 

The  analogy  from  ballast  which  refers 
simply  to  stability  is  obvious  and  com- 
monly understood.  A  character  is  said  to 
be  without  ballast  when  it  has  not  a  suffi- 
cient weight  of  knowledge  and  convictions 
to  keep  it  steady.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
this ;  but  there  is  another  analogy  con- 
nected with  ballast  which  seems  to  be 
quite  unknown,  and  yet  which  is  at  least 
equally  valuable.  Weight  of  ballast  in  a 
vessel  has  two  uses,  one  for  stability, 
known  to  roost  people,  the  other  for  mo- 


mentum, known  only  to  students  of  nauti- 
cal science.  Ballast  is  the  flywheel  of  a 
sailing  machine,  a  magazine  for  the  stor- 
age of  force.  An  excessively  light  sailing 
boat  will  not  come  round  with  any  cer-^ 
tainty  in  tacking,  and  has  often  to  be 
helped  with  an  oar,  but  a  well  ballasted 
vessel  will  sl^oot  ahead  in  stays  —  that  is,* 
when  the  sails  are  momentarily  without 
any  impulsive  effect  because  they  cut  the 
wind  instead  of  receiving  it  —  and  whilst 
the  vessel  is  shooting  ahead  by  the  sheer 
force  that  is  accumulated  in  her  ballast 
she  is  still  quite  obedient  to  the  rudder, 
and  may  be  securely  brought  round 
against  the  wind  till  the  sails  fill  on  the 
other  tack.  There  is  a  very  fine  analogy 
between  this  and  the  power  of  accumulat- 
ing intellectual  and  moral  energy  in  a 
well-ballasted  character.  In  all  labor 
there  are  times  (often  of  some  duration) 
in  which  the  impulsion  from  interest 
ceases.  The  accumulated  force  in  ballast 
carries  us  well  through  the  piece  of  unin- 
teresting or  disagreeable  work,  but  if  we 
were  without  it,  the  mind  would  come  to 
a  standstill  or  be  driven  back.  Younc^ 
people  very  seldom  have  much  ballast  (3 
this  kind,  and  so  they  require  rowers  (in 
the  shape  of  masters)  to  get  them  over 
the  situations  in  which  the  wind  of  in- 
terest gives  no  help.  Men  of  weighty  ex- 
perience and  powerful  intellect  have  gen- 
erally a  fine  momentum  from  their  ballast* 
so  that  whether  a  piece  of  work  is  pleasant 
to  them  or  not  they  go  steadily  through 
it,  as  a  ship  meets  wind  and  water.  An- 
other resemblance  is  that,  as  a  heavily 
ballasted  vessel  is  not  so  nimble  in  short 
movements  as  a  light  vessel,  so  a  weighty 
mind  gets  less  easily  into  motion  than  a 
frivolous  one,  and  does  not  stop  so  sud- 
denly. Ballast  makes  us  rather  slow  to 
enter  upon  a  task,  but  when  we  have  once 
begun  it  we  go  forward. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  begin- 
ning of  existence  in'the  case  of  a  snip 
and  the  beginning  of  human  existence. 
A  ship  is  not  conceived  and  born,  neither 
does  it  grow,  but  is  made^  which  is  qoite 
different.  There  is,  however,  a  very  dose 
analogy  between  the  sinking  of  a  ship  and 
death,  which  is  quite  familiar  to  the  popu- 
lar mind,  as  we  see  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  expression  **  The  patient  is  sinkingy" 
an  expression  invariably  and  immediately 
understood  to  signify  that  the  final  plunge 
of  death  itself  is  to  be  expected.  The  re- 
sult, so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  is 
strikingly  alike  in  both  cases.  The  ship 
disappears,  you  may  seek  all  over  the 
ocean  and  not  find  her^  the  man  disap* 
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pears,  you  will  Devej  meet  with  him  ap^ain 
anywhere  upon  the  whole  earth.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  noble  vessel  slowly  sinking  in 
mid-ocean  is  so  fascinating.  AH  who 
have  witnessed  such  a  catastrophe  tell  us 
that  their  eyes  were  fixed  involuntarily  on 
the  doomed  ship  till  she  was  no  more  to 
be  seen  within  the  ring  of  the  vast  hori- 
zon, and  only  a  swirl  of  water  marked,  for 
a  moment,  the  spot  where  she  vanished 
forever. 

P.  G.  Hamerton. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
ALONG  THE  SILVER  STREAK. 

PART  ITL 

If  fortune,  as  the  saying  goes,  some- 
times comes  to  people  while  they  sleep, 
she  is  pretty  sure  to  make  off  again  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  wake  them. 
Thus  I  felt  it  to  be,  anyhow,  when  on  re- 
turning to  our  hotel  after  our  interview 
with  the  magistrate,  we  found  that,  al- 
though the  "Sea-Mew"  had  sailed  the 
night  before,  yet  that  Hilda  and  her  father 
had  not  gone  with  her,  but  had  actually 
slept  in  the  same  hotel  for  the  night,  and 
had  started  this  morning  in  a  chaise  and 
pair  for  parts  unknown. 

It  was  provoking  to  think  that  I  had 
again  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Hilda,  and  of  making  myself  known  to 
her.  It  was  provoking,  too,  to  find  that 
both  Hilda  and  the  squire  had  heard  of 
our  little  adventure  of  the  night  before, 
and  had  remained  to  hear  the  result,  driv- 
ing away  as  soon  as  we  had  been  released 
from  arrest. 

Hilda  had  written  one  of  her  pithy  little 
notes  to  Tom,  congratulating  him  on  get- 
ting out  of  his  scrape,  and  bidding  him 
beware  of  making  friends  with  people  of 
whose  antecedents  he  knew  nothing.  As 
for  her  father  and  herself,  they  were  about 
to  visit  an  old  friend  of  the  squire's,  who 
was  believed  to  be  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  as  their  route  was  uncertain 
there  was  no  use  iA  following  them.  Tom 
and  his  friend  had  better  rejoin  the  "Sea- 
Mew"  as  soon  as  possible,  and  try  and 
keep  out  of  mischief.  There  was  some- 
thing gravely  sarcastic  about  the  note 
that  sounded  to  me  like  an  implied  re- 
proach. Was  it  possible  that  Hilda  had 
after  all  recognized  me,  and  had  seen 
through  the  thin  disguise  and  half  de- 
spised me  for  having  assumed  it  ?  All  the 
more  I  was  resolved  to  follow  them,  and 
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have  a  thorough  explanation  with  Hilda ; 
and  the  slight  obscurity  that  veiled  their 
movements  only  made  me  more  eager  to 
find  them. 

This  obscurity  was  presently  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  return  of  the  carriage 
which  had  taken  them  away,  for  the  driver 
reported  that  he  had  taken  them  to  a  place 
about  seven  leagues  from  here,  where  our 
friends  had  hired  another  conveyance. 
And  so  having  no  seven-league  boots,  we 
ordered  a  carriage  to  be  brought  round, 
secure  of  the  first  stage  in  our  journey. 

But  before  the  carriage  could  be 
brought  round  a  voiture  appeared,  driven 
at  a  splitting  pace  from  the  station,  in 
which  voiture  there  sat  a  little  man  in 
spectacles,  with  a  short,  black  beard  and 
vivacious  features;  though  he  hardly  so 
much  sat  either  as  stood,  jumped,  danced, 
gesticulated;  everybody  flying  about  at 
his  word  as  if  he  were  the  commander  of 
the  port.  At  last,  as  if  his  mainspring 
had  suddenly  broken,  he  sank  down  upon 
the  cushions  with  a  gesture  of  despair; 
and  then  we  saw  for  the  first  time  that  he 
had  a  companion  in  the  carriage,  a  very 
pretty  woman  in  a  pretty  costume,  ar- 
ranged with  blue  serge  ancf  blue  and  white 
braid  to  represent  approximately  a  sea- 
faring dress.  And  then  before  we  quite 
understood  what  was  the  matter,  we  were 
somewhat  dragged  into  the  business  by  a 
chain  of  eager  boatmen  and  touts  who  ex- 
claimed in  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  cries: 
"This  way,  monsieur  le  directeur,  this 
way ;  behold  those  two  messieurs  there 
who  know  all  about  your  affair." 

"  But  she  has  gone,  she  has  sailed !  '* 
repeated  monsieur  le  directeur,  folding 
his  arms  gloomily.  **  All  is  finished  !  My 
friend,"  addressing  the  cab-driver  ,  "  let 
us  return  to  Paris." 

"  But  no ! "  cried  madame  la  directrice, 
rousing  herself  in  turn.  "  But  no,  Al- 
phonse,  how  absurd  thou  art.  Return  to 
Paris !  And  what  shall  I  wear  when  I 
get  back  to  Paris,  when  I  am  here  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  sea.  Let  us  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  these  messieurs."  And 
she  bestowed  such  an  engaging  smile 
upon  Tom  Courtney  that  his  susceptible 
heart  was  won  in  a  moment.  "  We  are 
looking  for  the  'Sea-Mew,'"  she  said, 
addressing  us  in  excellent  English,  "a 
vessel  that  belongs  to  the  friend  of  my 
husband,  the  distinguished  Meesta  Chan- 
cellor." 

"  And  so  are  we,"  replied  Tom  in  his 
most  dulcet  accents.  "  We,  too,  belong 
to  the  •  Sea-Mew,'  and  I  hope  we  shall  be 
compagnons  de  voyage.^ 
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Madame  bowed  graciously,  and  hoped 
so  too,  explaining  the'  matter  to  her 
husband,  who  suddenly  became  radiant 
again. 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  cried  the  director,  "  here  is 
our  affair  then  well  arranged.  Messieurs, 
I  have  left  my  bureau  of  public  instruc- 
tion, at  the  earnest  request  of  my  very 
good  friend  Chancelleur,  that  I  may  make 
your  voyage  entertaining,  and  also,  let  us 
hope,  a  little  instructive.  Well,  I  have 
my  proujramme  perfectly  arranged,  and  it 
was  irritating  to  find  it  in  danger  of  being 
rudely  cut  in  two.  But  since  you,  mes- 
sieurs, are  here  to  receive  us,  all  is  well, 
very  well.  We  shall  begin  at  once,  hav- 
ing breakfasted.  Cherbourg  need  not 
long  detain  us,  its  history  is  written  in 
blue-books  and  the  budget  of  the  Slate. 
But  we  have  a  district  close  by,  intensely 
interesting  to  all  you  English  who  are  a 
little  akin  to  the  Normans.  You,  per- 
haps," addressing  Courtney,  "you  per- 
haps, are  a  little  Norman.  Your  name, 
monsieur,  which  I  did  not  distinctly 
catch.'*  Courtney!"  triumphantly.  **See, 
precisely  what  I  said  —  Courtnez,  short 
nose,  just  as  we  have  Courthose,  or  short 
pantalon." 

"  Mon  cher,"  remonstrated  madame, 
frowning  at  him,  **do  not  entertain  our 
friends  with  these  bdtises." 

"BdiisesI"  cried  the  director,  "it  is 
not  b<5tise,  it  is  philologie.  You  should, 
sar,"  again  addressing  Courtney,  **beof  a 
verri  distingud  family.  Only  the  great 
chiefs  have  the  names  according  to  the 
physique.  To  be  a  de  is  nothin',  and 
any  one  little  seigneur  is  a  de — but  a 
Courtnez,  ah,  that  is  grand ! " 

"  Tm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Tom, 
laughing;  but  at  the  same  time  rubbing 
his  nose  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  this 
organ  was  not  unduly  limited  in  dimen- 
sions. "  And  my  friend  here,  Lamallam, 
what  is  he  ?  " 

**  Ah,  that  I  know  nothing,"  rejoined 
the  director,  shaking  his  head  suspi- 
ciously ;  "  that  is  not  French,  that  is  not 
English,  that  is  not  Dutch  —  perhaps  it  is 
Hindostanee." 

Tom  Courtney  gave  me  a  nudge. 

**  Our  friend  is  a  conjuror,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

lie  seemed  quite  fascinated  with  the 
director;  we  should  have  dubbed  him 
professor,  but  that  is  a  title  which  does 
not  assume  large  proportions  in  France  — 
any  little  boy's  tutor  is  a  professor.  Well, 
Tom  was  so  fascinated  with  the  director, 
jointly,  perhaps,  with  the  directors  wife, 
that  he  persisted  in  couoter-ordering  our 


carriage  for  the  seven  leagues,  and  in 
staying  to  breakfast  at  the  hotel  with  our 
new  friends.  The  director  made  a  glori- 
ous breakfast,  talking  all  the  while,  in  a 
running  commentary  on  the  viands  before 
us;  he  sketched  the  natural  history  of 
the  lobster,  showed  us  the  connecting 
link  between  the  shrimp  and  the  spider, 
gave  us  a  brief  account  of  the  process  of 
making  cream  in  Normandy,  d  propos  of 
the  sauce  d  la  crhne.  Only  as  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  more  of  his  compatriots  at 
table  all  talking  and  gesticulating  at  high 
pressure,  with  the  incessant  rattle  of 
plates  and  dishes  all  mingling  in  one 
mighty  roar,  it  happened  that  not  all  his 
instructive  remarks  reached  our  ears. 
Madame  la  directrice  too  seemed  to  enjoy 
her  breakfast.  She  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  she  was  the  best-looking 
and  the  best-dressed  woman  at  the  table. 
The  wife  of  the  "port  admiral,*'  as  we 
dubbed  the  officer  who  had  the  most  gold 
lace  about  his  coat,  grew  pale  with  envy 
and  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  her  rival^ 
fresh  Parisian  toilet;  while  the  oflScers 
with  one  accord  pronounced  the  new* 
comer  as  of  all  things  the  most  "chic." 
And,  by  the  way,  the  gallant  officers  them- 
selves were  a  puzzle  and  wonder  to  us 
strangers.  What  were  all  these  captains 
and  lieutenants  doing,  and  the  brisk  and 
smart  seamen,  too,  who  thronged  the 
streets,  while  all  the  time  there  was  not 
a  single  ship  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea? 
But  then  that  was  explained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  naval  barracks,  where  men  are 
trained  in  seamanship  without  the  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  going  afloat.  An 
excellent  notion  this  last,  said  the  direc* 
tor  sympatheticallv,  for  he  hated  the  sea 
himself  —  except  from  the  shore;  while 
madame,  on  the  contrary  ^—  The  direc* 
tor  gave  a  shrug  expressive  of  the  sacri* 
fices  he  was  making  for  the  pleasures  of 
his  fair  and  amiable  partner,  and  to  ac- 
complish his  mission  for  his  very  good 
friend  Chancellor. 

All  this  would  have  been  amasing 
enough  if  I  had  not  been  so  anxious  to 
get  sight  of  Hilda  one;  more.  But  then, 
as  Courtney  urged,  of  what  use  was  it  to 
start  on  a  va^ue,  uncertain  chase,  when  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  or  so  we 
should  be  sure  to  meet  on  board  the  **  Se^ 
Mew".^  And  in  the  mean  time  oor  di- 
rector had  us  in  his  power.  He  was  not 
an  exacting  taskmaster:  he  allowed  u 
plenty  of  opportunities  tor  rest  and  re- 
freshment, and  for  enjoying  the  society  of 
his  lively  and  charming  wife.  But  in  tlie 
mean  time  the  programme  roust  be 
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ricd  out.  In  us  he  beheld  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  passengers  of  the  **  Sea- 
Mew,"  and  in  our  persons  must  his  vows 
to  his  friend  Chancellor  be  accomplished. 
And  so,  breakfast  once  over,  a  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  we  were  driven  ofif  along 
the  coast  towards  Cape  La  Hague. 

**  I  am  going  to  show  you,"  began  our 
director,  "the  earliest  stronghold  of  your 
race  in  Normandy  —  the  first  settlement, 
probably,  ef  the  barbarous  Scandinavians 
on  the  shores  of  civilized  Neustria." 

As  we  started,  the  weather  was  rather 
threatening,  great  banks  of  clouds  drift- 
ing up  from  the  sea,  with  occasional  driv- 
ing showers;  but  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
when  we  reached  the  little  bay  called  the 
Anse  St.  Anne  —  where  there  is  a  little 
fishing  village  under  the  protection  of  the 
big  fort  that  crowns  the  point  —  in  spite  of 
the  weather,  I  say,  the  whole  of  the  male 
population  of  the  village  was  on  the  move. 
Their  fishing-boats  were  anchored  a  little 
way  out  at  sea  —  short  bluff  craft  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  the  swell  like  so  many 
fishing-floats;  and  each  man  as  he  left  his 
hut  to  start  with  the  tide  for  the  fishing- 
banks  carried  on  his  back  a  sort  of  cora- 
cle, rudely  constructed,  and  of  the  frailest 
materials  —  an  egg  box  in  one  case  —  a 
little  wooden  scoop,  in  fact,  which  the  fish- 
erman dexterously  set  afloat  and  scram- 
bled into,  and  then  paddled  out  to  his 
boat.  A  primitive  race  these  fishermen, 
among  whom  still  linger  many  of  the  su- 
perstitions that  once  were  universal  in 
the  district.  There  is  le  moine  de  Saire^ 
for  instance,  the  evil  genius  of  these  parts 
and  the  terror  of  seamen.  In  the  road- 
stead of  Cherbourg  he  calls  out,  "  Sauvez 
la  vie  ! "  and  draws  the  seamen  who  come 
to  his  help  into  the  waves.  Upon  the 
rocks,  he  cries,  **  Par  ici !  par  la!"  in 
order  to  mislead  them  ;  and  these  are  evil 
pranks  in  which  he  indulges  to  this  day. 
But  he  no  longer  sits  upon  the  bridge  of 
Saire  to  play  at  cards  with  the  belated 
traveller  and  to  throw  the  player  into  the 
water  as  the  penalty  for  losing  the  game. 
People  had  long  been  too  wide-awake  for 
him,  and  when  the  railway  was  made  he 
abandoned  the  bridge  in  disgust. 

Madame  la  directrice  is  well  versed  in 
all  this  folk-lore,  and  she  can  tell  us  of 
the  goblins  that  haunt  the  coasts  herea- 
bouts,  which  the  country  people  call  hu- 
ards,  or  hurleurs;  and  of  Chincheface  or, 
more  correctly,  Chichevache,  a  fantastic 
beast  who  devours  good  wives.  Her  la- 
mentable thinness  —  for  Chichevache,  is 
evidently,  being  interpreted,  **  miserable 
cow  "  — anyhow,  the  lamentable  thinness 


of  this  beast  is  evidence  of  the  scarcity 
of  that  particular  article  of  diet.  Another 
monster,  called  Bigorne,  eats  up  husbands 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  their 
wives,  and  his  circumstances  seem  to  be 
more  comfortable.  Our  fair  friend  is  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  same  monsters 
were  known  in  England,  as  witness  Chau- 
cer, who  warns  ladies  to  avoid  the  exam- 
ple of  patient  Griselda,  "Lest  Chiche- 
vache you  swowle  in  her  entraile,'*  and 
Lydgate,  who,  as  Professor  Morley  shows 
us,  devotes  a  whole  poem  to  the  two 
mythic  beasts. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  Beau- 
mont Hague  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula,  with  a  lonely  ch&teau  in  a 
wood,  close  by  which  our  director  points 
out  with  triumph  a  raised  embankment 
of  greensward,  which  he  assures  us  is  the 
Hague  Dyke,  an  entrenchment  that  cuts 
off  the  whole  neck  of  land  ending  in  Cape 
La  Hague ;  a  work  that  some  ascribe  to 
the  first  Norman  settlers  in  the  land,  who 
here  may  have  formed  a  stronghold  and 
place  of  retreat,  whence  they  might  sally 
out  to  plunder  and  devastate  at  will. 
Eight  villages  are  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  department  by  this  entrenchment, 
villages  which  contain  a  population  more 
purely  Scandinavian  perhaps  than  any 
other  part  of  France  —  a  people  tall  and 
strong,  with  fair-haired  women  of  full  and 
bountiful  forms,  a  people  whose  mouths 
have  hardly  adapted  themselves  in  all 
these  centuries  to  the  tripping  language 
of  the  French,  so  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood the  district  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Pays  de  Chenna,  from  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  the  French  cela  is  pro- 
nounced. It  is  a  little  England,  indeed, 
beyond  the  silver  streak,  and  Tom  Court- 
ney feels  a  wild  desire  to  embrace  some 
of  these  tall,  good-looking  girls,  and  ex- 
claim :  "  We  are  brethren  and  sisters  !  " 
But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  claim  to 
relationship  will  be  welcomed  and  ac- 
knowledged, for,  sooth  to  say,  the  English 
are  not  over-popular  in  Normandy  —  es- 
pecially unpopular,  too,  among  the  seafar- 
ing population,  a  little  envious  of  our  flag 
that,  as  far  as  commerce  goes,  has  almost 
driven  theirs  from  the  seas. 

And  so  we  take  leave  of  La  Hague. 
Hague,  as  our  director  points  out,  in  the 
sense  of  an  enclosed  space  —  rapidly 
running  over  the  words  belonging  to  the 
same  root  — **  haie,"  "  hedge,**  **  ha-ha," 
and  even  "hay"  —  and  we  drive  off,  ac- 
companied by  a  sharp  rattling  shower  of 
rain  and  an  equally  heavy  shower  of  philo- 
logic  lore  from  our  director,  Tom  remark- 
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ing  that  all  this  learning  acted  upon  him 
in  the  same  way  as  a  sermon,  and  gave 
him  a  wonderful  appetite  for  dinner. 

When  we  reached  the  town  we  found 
despatches  waiting  for  us,  which  jjave  us 
a  fresh  object  in  life.  First  of  all  was  a 
letter  from  Hilda  brought  by  a  servant  in 
a  wonderful  shiny  hat,  driving  a  dog-cart, 
with  a  fine  fast-trotting  mare.  And  this 
proved  to  be  from  Hilda  for  Tom,  with  a 
short  account  of  her  adventures.  They 
had  found  the  ch&teau  of  the  Count  de  St. 
Pol,  only  to  learn  that  the  old  squire's 
friend  was  dead,  and  that  his  son  ruled  in 
his  stead  —  a  young  man,  handsome, 
brilliant,  and  very  rich.  He  had  wel- 
comed them  with  all  the  effusion  of  his 
race;  but  as  he  kept  up  only  a  bachelor 
establishment,  Hilda  and  her  father  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  at  the  hotel  at 
Valognes  —  "a dear  old  place,  which  you 
must  come  and  see,  Tom."  Another  de- 
spatch too  —  by  telegraph  this  one  — 
came  from  the  "  Sea-Mew,"  dated  Ryde, 
She  had  run  across  to  pick  u|5  her  owner, 
who  was  going  to  join  her  there,  and  back 
to  the  coast  of  France  —  port  of  rendez 
vous,  St.  Vaast. 

We  sent  for  the  railway  Jndicateur, 
Last  train  to  Valognes  at  a  quarter  past 
six.  Dinner  must  be  postponed  till  we 
reach  that  place.  Tom  grumbled,  and 
muttered  something  about  never  travel- 
•  ling  with  people  who  were  running  after 
girls. 

The  same  question  presented  itself  both 
to  Tom  and  myself  on  reading  these  de- 
spatches. Had  the  recall  of  the  "Sea- 
Mew  "  to  pick  up  its  owner  anything  to  do 
with  Hilda's  hasty  departure  from  the 
yacht  with  her  father?  Was  it  possible 
that  she  shrank  from  the  assiduous  atten- 
tions of  her  betrothed,  wished  to  put  off 
their  meeting  as  long  as  possible?  Per- 
haps it  was  rather  a  high-handed  proceed- 
ing which  a  girl  of  spirit  might  resent, 
this  ordering  back  the  whole  party  to  meet 
its  host  —  a  thing  not  chivalrous  at  all,  but 
rather  savoring  of  the  self-importance  of 
an  arrogant  man.  However  that  might  be, 
Tom  reminded  me  that  hitherto  Hilda  had 
not  shown  any  repugnance  to  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, and  that  having  made  up  her  mind 
to  accept  him  she  must  have  been  pre- 
pared for  a  certain  high-handedness  which 
was  part  of  his  character.  And,  again, 
Chancellor's  visit  to  France  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  scheme  of  direct  advantage  for 
the  Chudleigh  family.  For  the  son  of  the 
house,  Redmond,  the  ex-guardsman  and 
rou^,  was  now,  Tom  informed  me,  lying 
hidden  in  some  French  town,  mixed  up  in 


certain  questionable  bill  transactions,  U]> 
on  which  his  creditors  had  threatened 
criminal  proceedings,  and  Chancellor  had 
undertaken  to  negotiate  matters,  hoping 
to  avert  any  exposure,  and  to  ship  on 
Master  Redmond  to  some  obscure  coiony 
—  say  as  governor  or  commander-in-chiei. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  John  Chancellor  was 
very  much  in  love,  and  it  would  be  a  bit* 
tcr  disappointment  to  him  to  find  that 
Hilda  was  not  on  board  to  rfieet  him. 
And  why  should  she  have  inflicted  this 
disappointment  on  one  who  was  doing  his 
best  to  serve  her  ? 

Tom  and  I  talked  the  matter  over  as  we 
waited  for  the  time  of  departure,  winding 
round  and  round  the  subject  without  com- 
ing to  any  conclusion.  But  while  we  sat 
in  the  shade  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel, 
smoking  and  talking  over  our  woes,  the 
director  being  busy  with  a  note-book  and 
his  programme,  and  his  wife  having  gone 
to  array  herself  for  a  walk,  a  young  and 
bright-looking  girl  approached,  and  in 
pretty  broken  English  requested  our  ad- 
vice and  aid.  She  was  Justine,  the  femme 
de  chambre  of  the  English  mademoiselle, 
and  her  mistress  had  left  her  here  with 
her  boxes,  promising  to  send  for  her  when 
the  destination  of  the  party  was  settled ; 
but  she  had  heard  nothing,  and  was  so 
dull  and  desolate  in  this  place  that  exis* 
tence  was  no  longer  endurable.  If  we 
would  help  her  to  find  her  mistress,  we 
should  earn  her  prayers  for  our  welfare 
and  her  everlasting  gratitude. 

**  If  I  could  travel  with  a  femme  de 
chambre,  how  gladly  would  I !  "exclaimed 
Tom.  **  But  as  that  would  not  be  thought 
correct,  I  don't  see  what  can  be  done. 
But  don't  cry,  my  child,*'  seeing  that  the 
girl's  eyes  were  fast  filling  with  tears. 
'*  You  may  rely  upon  us  to  see  you  all 
right."  And  here  it  occurred  to  us  that 
Justine  might  attach  herself  to  madame 
la  directrice,  who  was  travelling  without 
a  maid ;  we  were  all  sure  to  meet  on 
board  the  "Sea-Mew,"  and  in  the  mean 
I  time  Justine  could  make  herself  useful  to 
I  her  compatriots.  Justine  eagerly  seixed 
the  opportunity  —  an  orderly  little  crea- 
ture, a  satellite  who  felt  herself  lost  with- 
out a  central  planet  —  and  presently  we 
saw  and  heard  her  in  full  career  of  actifi* 
ity,  darting  here  and  there  for  things  for 
madame,  and  singing :  — 

A  Saint  Male  sent  arriv^ 
Sur  le  bord  de  la  riviere, 
Truis  balcmens  charges  de  bl^t^ 
'  Sur  ri  sur  To  sur  le  bord  de  1  eai^ 
Dans  Peaa, 
Sur  le  bord  de  la  riviere. 
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•*  A  nice  little  girl  that,"  quoth  Tom, 
rising^  and  throwing  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar ;  **  I  mean  to  have  a  talk  to  her,  and 
find  out  what's  the  matter  with  Hilda/' 
Tom  must  have  found  an  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  his  purpose,  for  presently  he 
reappeared,  and  seated  himself  beside  me. 
•*  A  clever  little  thing,  too,  that  girl,"  he 
began ;  *'  she  put  me  up  to  the  situation 
in  a  moment.  Her  mistress,  she  said 
was  quite  satisfied  and  happy  —  at  least, 
if  not  quite  happy,  anyhow  quite  content, 
till  last  nio^ht  when  the  post  came  in  with 
two  d^p^ches  for  mademoiselle,  one,  no 
doubt,  from  her  fianc^,  which  she  read 
quite  calmly,  half  smiling  to  herself,  and 
the  second  —  ah,  the  second  —  which  she 
opened  quite  indifferently.  It  was  only 
from  the  vieille  ch&telaine  at  the  ch&teau 
of  monsieur,  her  papa.  Yes,  the  sec- 
ond,"  went  on  Tom,  imitating  the  little 
femme  de  chambre's  gestures,  and  waving 
of  hands,  **the  second  produced  a  most 
lamentable  effect  on  mademoiselle.  She 
turned  pale,  was  about  to  faint,  and  then 
gave  way  to  an  indescribable  agitation, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  even  weeping,  in 
a  way  d  na%>rer  le  casur,  "  Now,  what's 
navrer  le  coeur?"  asked  Tom,  interrupt- 
ing  his  narrative.  **  I  want  to  get  up  all 
those  little  phrases  ;  they  are  so  useful  in 
travelling.  Navrer  le  coeur,  what  does  it 
mean,  now?" 

•*  Perhaps  you'll  know  before  you  are 
much  older,"  I  replied  gloomily,  for,  in- 
deed, the  little  story  1  had  just  heard  had 
made  me  feel  something  of  a  heart-break. 
The  "vieille  chfttelaine"  could  be  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Murch,  and  the  news 
that  had  so  much  affected  Hilda  conld 
liardly  be  other  than  an  account  of  my 
visit  to  Combe  Chudleigh,  and  of  what  I 
bad  said  and  done.  But  that  Hilda  felt 
that  I  had  come  too  late,  and  that  we  were 
hopelessly  and  irrevocably  parted,  was 
only  too  plain  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  received  the  news.  Not  a  gleam 
of  joy  or  of  hope,  but  only  the  grief  and 
sorrow  with  which  she  took  leave  forever 
of  all  the  sweet  promise  of  earlier  days. 

But  if  I  could  only  see  her  —  speak 
to  her  in  my  own  name,  urge  my  own 
rights  of  first  and  only  love.  I  became 
in  a  moment  feverishly  anxious  to  depart. 

Xo  a  man  anxious  to  get  awav,  it  was 
rather  vexing,  that  as  Tom  and  I  were 
settling  our  bills  we  should  be  seized  upon 
by  the  director.  "Are  we  to  travel  on 
to-night  then,  my  friends?"  And  then 
I  suggested  that  as  we  were  going  to 
a  small  town  of  limited  resources,  his 
wife  and  be  would  be  much  more  comfort- 
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able  in  their  present  quarters.  "  Not  at 
all,  my  friends,'*  rejoined  the  director; 
"no  trifling  consicierations  of  comfort 
shall  interfere  with  my  devotion  to  the 
friends  of  my  excellent  Chancelleur.  Till 
we  are  on  board  that  ship  with  the  extraor- 
dinary name,  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  you, 
my  friends,  for  a  moment.  You,  my 
brave  Courtnez,  conduct  my  wife  to  the 
omnibus,  and  we  others  will  follow  on 
foot." 

And  I  presently  beheld  Tom  pleasantly 
sandwiched  between  Justine  and  her  mis- 
tress, while  the  director  held  me  by  the 
arm  as  he  discoursed  upon  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Cherbourg,  whether  Caesar- 
burgh,  as  some  pretend,  a  derivation  the 
director  was  inclined  to  scout,  or  more 
probably  after  some  Saxon  chieftain  Cyric 
or  Cednc. 

But  soon  we  were  speeding,  at  the  de- 
liberate speed  of  a  French  express  train, 
along  a  pleasant  English-looking  valley, 
with  a  stream  showing  here  and  there  a 
gleam  of  light,  and  snug  villas  perched 
among  the  trees ;  through  a  woodland 
country,  the  trees  all  a^low  with  the  rays 
of  the  declining  sun,  with  little  fields  be- 
tween, shining  in  vivid  green  ;  the  storm 
all  cleared  away,  and  the  day  finishing  in 
peace  and  splendor;  then  among  roses 
which  cluster  about  every  cottage,  hang 
about  the  station  walls,  and  clamber 
around  the  wheels  of  old  deserted  lug- 
gage-trucks—  a  land  of  roses  and  rich 
meadows,  with  green  hedges  and  happy, 
comfortable-looking  cows  standing  to  be 
milked,  and  milkedinto  vases  of  polished 
brass  of  quite  noble  classic  form  :  a  coun- 
try of  village  spires  and  thatched  roofs, 
with  a  pretty  bit  of  river  here  and  there 
shining  from  under  a  bridge.  It  is  the 
river  Douve  —  a  less  brawling  stream  than 
our  English  Dove,  but  with  a  charm  of 
its  own,  in  its  rich  and  pleasant  valley. 
And  yonder  on  the  hill  oar  director  points 
out  a  spire  among  the  trees,  which  should 
be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Scots.  It 
is  Brix,  the  original  home  of  the  Bruces 
before  they  knew  either  North umbria  or 
Scotland.  And  then  we  are  left  at  Va- 
lognes,  while  the  train  speeds  on  into  the 
green,  smiling  country. 

The  inevitable  little  omnibus  waiting  at 
the  station  is  already  nearly  filled  with 
commis-voyageurs,  and  there  is  only 
room  for  Justine  and  the  boxes,  which  are 
packed  outside,  so  we  walk  down  into  the 
quiet  town  where  the  shadows  are  creep- 
ing up  the  walls  while  the  the  tall  roofs  of 
the  big  chAteau  are  still  in  fall  sanshine. 
A  pleasant  social  life  tbey  roust  have  led. 
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these  provincial  sei;;neurs  before  the 
Revolution,  shut  out  from  most  of  the 
cares  of  the  world  behind  these  b\g  florid 
gateways  within  the  shaded  courtyards, 
and  the  crardens  full  of  sunshine.  The 
gardens  are  still  there,  with  their  pear- 
trees  loaded  with  fruit  trained  in  formal 
neatness  over  the  espaliers,  with  the  apple- 
trees  and  plum-trees,  that  may  have  been 
grafted  by  the  dainty  hands  ot  dukes  and 
marquises  of  the  ancien  rigime ;  and  the 
courtyards  are  still  there  and  the  florid 
gateways,  these  last  with  a  narrow  door- 
way, perhaps,  cut  out  of  the  great  ex- 
panse, and  a  little  grating  whence  some 
white-coifed  sister  may  look  out  upon  the 
world  outside,  as  quiet  almost  as  the 
cloistered  world  within.  These  big 
houses  of  the  old  noblesse  are  nearly  all 
convents  now,  or  seminaries,  or  retreats. 
Except  that  in  one  or  two  of  them,  per- 
haps, some  honest  bourgeois  lives,  like  a 
mouse  in  the  corner  of  a  granary,  in  a 
room  or  two  cut  olT  from  the  grand  salon, 
with  the  legs  of  a  fat  carved  cupid  on  one 
side  of  the  partition,  and  his  torso  on  the 
other ;  while  the  carved  mantelpiece  holds 
the  dish  for  tobacco  and  the  modest  pipe 
of  the  propri^taire.  He  will  replace  the 
purchase  money  in  a  few  years  with  the 
produce  of  the  grand  garden,  that  seems 
continually  soaked  in  sunshine  all  through 
the  long  summer  days.  But  of  the  courtly 
old  families  who  lived  here  through  so 
many  centuries  in  their  homely  state,  what 
trace  is  there  now }  Who  knows  or 
cares  whether  our  friend  De  St.  Pol,  for 
instance,  is  the  oflshoot  of  some  almost 
royal  line,  or  the  son  of  some  speculator 
or  contractor,  who  the  other  day  might 
have  carried  a  pedlar's  basket  ? 

In  a  wide,  grass-covered  place  we  come 
to  a  halt  —  \\\ft  place  surrounded  by  formal 
rows  of  well-clipped  limes,  with  seats  un- 
der the  trees,  but  not  a  soul  to  be  seen, 
and  the  silence  only  broken  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  big  solemn  bells  of  the  church, 
whose  graceful  dome  and  quaint  spire 
crown  the  housetops,  and  the  tinkling  of 
little  bells  of  convents  from  anywhere 
among  the  trees.  Hereabouts  was  the 
keep  of  the  old  citadel,  that  stood  out 
against  kings  of  England  and  kings  of 
France  in  turn,  with  hardly  a  stone  left 
upon  another  now  to  tell  the  tale,  but 
where  the  turf  gives  back  a  solemn  echo 
from  the  cells  and  dungeons  below. 

Our  director  leads  the  way  across  the 
grassy  place,  and  enters  the  porte-cochere 
of  a  rambling  old  hotel.  A  couple  of  old- 
fashioned  diligences  block  the  view  of 
the  entrance,  and  sundry  wagons  piled 
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I  high  with  hay.  A  girl  is  driving  some 
turkeys  into  a  dilapidated  stable,  and 
cocks  and  hens  are  marching  to  roost  ia 
a  long  procession.  But  by  the  doorway, 
in  a  Tittle  nook  shaded  with  shrubs  and 
creepers,  there  is  a  group  of  which  I  rec- 
ognize the  principal  members  —  the  old 
squire,  regarding  the  scene  with  dignified 
I  complaisance,  while  at  a  table  sits  Hilda, 
I  sketching  the  old  gateway,  the  tower,  with 
its  conical  roof  just  touched  by  goldea 
sunlight,  the  shadows  that  hang  about  the 
mullioned  windows.  The  grey,  time-worn 
front  of  the  church  behind  is  still  bathed 
in  light;  there  is  a  solemn  kind  of  pathos 
about  this  last  little  bit  still  left  of  the  old 
castle  of  Valognes. 

**  But,  mademoiselle,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably,"  cried  an  enthusiastic 
voice  from  the  group.  "You  have  ex- 
pressed the  very  sentiment  of  the  scene, 
and  in  such  a  charming  manner  that  I 
shall  treasure  this  sketch  as  one  of  my 
most  precious  possessions.*' 

The  speaker  was  a  young,  handsome 
fellow,  small  and  slight,  but  well-built, 
who  hung  over  Hilda  as  she  worked  with 
quite  unnecessary  solicitude. 

"  But  he  is  charming,  that  young  man," 
said  madame  la  directrice  to  her  husband 
sotto  ifoce,  "  Do  you  happen  to  know 
him,  mon  ami?" 

**Know  him?  —  yes,"  exclaimed  the 
director.  "This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
my  friends  —  the  young  M.  de  St.  PoL" 


From  The  If  aU. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  SPEECH  OF  RT.  HON.  SIR  LYON 
PLAYFAIR,  P.C,  K.CB.,  F.R.&, 

IN   BRITISH   HOUSB  OP  COMMONS,   JUNK   I9,    l88S* 

Sir  L.  Playfair  said:  The  charge 
made  against  vaccination  was  twofold^ 
in  the  6rst  place,  that  it  communicated 
disease,  and  in  the  second  that  it  did  not 
give  any  protection  as  against  sroall-poK. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions, the  question  was  carefully  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  in  1871,  the 
member  for  Leicester  being  himself  a 
zealous  member  of  it.  Before  this  com* 
mittee  one  of  the  military  surgeons  stated 
that  153,316  soldiers  had  been  re*vacci* 
nated,  and,  although  syphilis  was  a  com- 
mon disease  among  soldiers,  not  one  case 
had  happened  where  that  disease  bad 
been  thus  communicated.  They  knew 
that  since  1853  seventeen  millions  o£  chit 
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dren  had  been  vaccinated  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  there 
were  three  or  four  specific  cases  where 
this  disease  had  ever  been  produced. 
(Cheers.)  Therefore,  though  it  was  pos- 
sible, it  was  extremely  rare.  As  to  the 
much  more  common  forms  of  diseases 
known  as  skin  diseases,  he  did  not  deny 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced, either  by  teething  or  by  vaccina- 
tion, skin  diseases  might  occur;  but  they 
were  very  often  post  hoc  altogether.  One 
of  the  policemen  of  the  House  came  to 
him  last  week,  and  supposing  him  to  be, 
not  a  doctor  of  laws,  but  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, said,  "  I  wish  to  consult  you,  sir, 
very  much  upon  a  very  serious  eruption 
which  is  all  over  my  body,  and  produced 
by  revaccination.'*  He  replied,  **  I  am 
interested  in  that,  let  me  see  it."  The 
eruption  was  certainly  decided,  and  the 
policeman  stated  that  he  had  had  it  about 
a  montli.  On  being  then  asked  when  he 
was  revaccinated,  the  officer  replied, 
**  Seven  years  ago."  (Laughter.)  It  was 
a  case  oi  post  noCy  and,  therefore,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  propter  hoc.  But  were 
they  to  dispense  with  a  remedy  which 
was  efficacious  over  the  whole  commu- 
nity because  a  few  very  rare  cases  might 
occur,  any  more  than  they  were  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  anaesthetics  because  a 
patient  occasionally  died  under  them,  or 
prohibit  drinking  water  because  people 
sometimes  got  typhoid  from  using  pol- 
luted water.'*  (Hear.)  After  hearing  the 
evidence,  the  committee  in  1871,  of  which 
the  member  for  Leicester  was  a  member, 
declared  ''there  need  be  no  apprehension 
that  vaccination  is  injurious  to  health,  or 
communicates  disease."  The  member  for 
Leicester  moved  the  omission  of  these 
words  and  proposed  the  insertion  of  the 
following  as  an  amendment :  **  That  some 
few  cases  of  disease  have  been  communi- 
cated by  vaccination,  but  the  danger  is  so 
infinitesimal,  that,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions above  mentioned,  the  committee  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  conviction 
of  the  safe  character  of  the  operation." 
(Cheers.) 

Then  it  was  said  that  vaccination  had 
not  been  protective.  Against  what  dis- 
ease did  we  seek  protection  }  Some  hon- 
orable members  seemed  to  think  that, 
because  it  was  a  small  disease  now,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  protective  laws. 
He  would,  however,  read  Sir  Thomas 
Watson's  description  of  this  disease: 
"Small-pox  is  the  most  hideous,  loath- 
some, disfiguring,  and  probably  —  except 
hydrophobia  —  the  most  fatal  also  of  the 
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various  diseases  to  which  the  human  body 
is  liable."  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  against 
this  disease  that  we  sought  protection. 
Vaccination  was  not  introduced  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  1807, 
the  House  of  Lords  called  upon  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  to  report  on  the 
subject,  and  they  stated  that  small-pox, 
after  vaccination,  was  less  violent  than  it 
would  have  otherwise  been,  and  that  in 
most  cases  it  was  of  a  remarkably  mild 
character.  That  was  a  precise  state- 
ment of  the  knowledge  that  we  had  now, 
as  post-vaccinal  cases  of  small-pox  were 
extremely  mild  in  comparison  with  the 
former  disease.  As  he  had  just  said,  vac- 
cination  was  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Soon  an  enthusiasm  was 
got  up  for  it,  and  charitable  associations 
throughout  the  country  spread  it  gratui- 
tously. Vaccination  began  to  spread  rap- 
idly, and  after  these  voluntary  agencies 
had  been  at  work  for  about  forty  years, 
the  average  rate  of  morality,  which  was 
three  thousand  per  million  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, fell  to  six  hundred  per  million.  By 
the  year  1840  it  was  only  one-fifth  of  what 
it  was  in  the  last  century.  Then  the  State 
began  to  interfere  for  the  first  time,  and 
determined,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries,  to  give  gra- 
tuitous vaccination.  That  continued  from 
1841  to  1854,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  average  morahty  had  come  down,  to 
three  hundred  and  five  per  million.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Next,  in  1853,  the  State  passed  an 
obligatory  act,  but  no  good  machinery  was 
provided  for  carrying  out  its  objects. 
Still  compulsion  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  by  the  end  of  1871,  the  average  mor- 
tality had  fallen  from  three  hundred  and 
five  per  million  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  per  million.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
there  came  our  present  period  from  1871, 
when  a  new  act  was  passed  obliging 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  appoint  vaccina- 
tion officers.  In  this  period  of  true  com- 
pulsion, from  1 87 1  to  1883,  the  average 
mortality  had  been  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  per  million.  (Loud  cheers.)  That 
was  in  England.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
did  not  get  compulsory  vaccination  laws 
till  1863,  and  they  did  not  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  following  year.  The  average 
mortality  was  much  higher  there  than  in 
England  — fifty  per  cent,  in  some  cases. 
From  1864  to  1874,  which  period  included 
a  very  important  epidemic,  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  Scotland  fell  from  three  hun- 
dred and  five  per  million  to  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  per  million ;  and  from  1875 
to  1882  the  average  was  only  six  per  mil- 
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lion.  (Cheers.)  Ireland  twenty  years  be- 
fore 1864  had  an  average  of  four  hundred 
and  three  per  million.  From  186410  1874, 
a  period  including  a  great  epidemic,  the 
avera«je  was  one  hundred  and  eight  per 
million,  and  from  1875  ^o  1882  it  was  only 
eighty-two  per  million.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
repeated  what  he  had  said  in  a  previous 
debate  on  this  subject,  that  vaccination 
had  stamped  out  small-pox  in  Scotland. 
Stamping  out,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  not  the  same  as  keeping  out  a  disease. 
He  derived  the  expression  from  the  Cat- 
tle Plague  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  They  never  supposed  that 
their  proposals  would  keep  any  great  epi- 
demic out  of  the  country,  but  they  said 
that  when  it  entered  the  country,  these 
provisions  were  sufficient  to  stamp  it  out. 
This  was  exactly  what  had  happened  in 
Scotland  with  regard  to  small-pox  when 
that  country  was  visited  by  the  epidemic 
in  1872-73,  Children  all  over  the  country 
were  re-vaccinated,  and  the  disease  was 
stamped  out.    (Cheers.) 

Another  argument  on  which  his  hon- 
orable friends  laid  much  stress  was  that 
small-pox  was  not  affected  by  vaccination, 
but  that  its  diminution  was  the  result  of 
improved  sanitation.  Now,  if  sanitation 
affected  smallpox  so  greatly,  it  must  affect 
all  other  diseases  equally.  Hut  between 
the  period  of  gratuitous  vaccination  (184a- 
1853)  and  the  period  of  compulsory  vac- 
cination (1871-1883)  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  among  children  under  6ve  years 
of  age  decreased  by  eighty  per  cent., 
while  the  mortality  among  such  children 
from  all  other  diseases  decreased  by  only 
six  per  cent,  (Hear,  hear.)  What  then 
became  of  the  argument  that  the  great 
diminution  of  small-pox  was  due  to  im- 
proved sanitation."*  He  would  now  ex- 
amine the  figures  of  his  honorable  friends. 
They  spoke  of  forty  thousand  deaths 
from  small-pox  in  a  vear,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  they  confined  their  attention  to 
periods  when  great  epidemics  occurred, 
and  did  not  take  the  averages  of  long 
periods.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  that 
upon  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  vaccina- 
tion could  be  founded.  Recent  advances 
in  science  had  proved  that  diseases  were 
due  to  the  growth  of  minute  organisms  in 
the  body,  and  there  were  good  crops  and 
bad  crops  of  these  organisms,  just  as 
there  were  good  years  and  bad  years  for 
plums,  apples,  and  pears.  (Laughter.) 
Thus  there  were  good  and  bad  years  for 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 
There  were  generally  three  years  of  bad 


crops,  and  then  came  a  good  crop. 
(Laughter.)  There  were,  he  should  ex- 
plain, three  kinds  of  small-pox.  In  the 
first  kind,  the  pustules  were  well  sepa- 
rated, and  the  disease  was  rarely  fatal. 
In  the  second  kind  —  namely,  confluent 
small-pox,  the  pustules  ran  together. 
From  this  disease  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
unvaccinated  died,  and  fifteen  |>er  cent,  of 
the  vaccinated.  The  third  kind  was  black 
or  malignant  small-pox,  which  was  happily 
very  rare,  for  ninety-five  percent,  of  those 
attacked  by  it  died.  Malignant  small-pox 
had  only  been  seen  in  this  country  once 
in  the  present  century.  The  epidemic 
which  struck  us  in  1871  arose  in  France 
in  1S70.  Just  as  when  the  wars  of  the 
Red  and  White  Roses  broke  out,  black 
death  followed  in  the  train  of  the  camps, 
so  did  small-pox  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
Germans  and  French  durin^  the  war. 
The  year  before  the  war  from  thirty-five 
to  fortv  thousand  French  soldiers,  and 
2i6,4?o  Prussians  soldiers  were  revacci- 
nated.  There  was,  however,  not  time  to 
re  vaccinate  a  large  number  of  the  French 
recruits  who  came  from  Brittany,  where 
small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  physician-gen- 
eral of  the  French  army  (Dt,  Leon  Colin) 
had  placed  it  on  record  **that  the  differ- 
ent armies  raised  in  haste  and  placed  in 
the  field  without  time  for  revaccinatton 
were  exposed,  both  at  their  places  of 
gathering  and  in  their  marches,  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  epidemic."  The  result  was 
that  while  23,499  French  soldiers  died  of 
small-pox,  the  mortality  among  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  exceed  263  deaths.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  seen  it  stated  in  certain 
papers  that  the  great  mortality  in  the 
French  army  caused  by  small-pox  was  one 
of  the  misfortunes  resulting  from  the 
siege  of  Paris.  It  was  the  fact,  however* 
that  only  sixteen  hundred  deaths  from 
small-pox  had  occurred  in  Paris  during  the 
entire  duration  of  the  siege  and  therefore 
it  was  mere  trifling  to  say  that  the  vast 
loss  of  life  in  the  French  army  caused  by 
this  disease  was  the  result  of  that  siege. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  had  also  been  stated  that 
the  German  constitution  was  less  susce|^ 
tible  to  the  attacks  of  small-pox  than  was 
that  of  the  French,  but  this  assertion  had 
been  disproved  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
epidemic  reached  Berlin  in  i86t  large 
numbers  of  persons  died  from  its  effects. 
This  epidemic  having  passed  throiigh 
France  during  the  war  became  pandenTct 
because  it  went  not  only  all  over  Eurc^pCi 
but  through  North  and  South  America, 
and  extended   even    to    the  South 
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Islands,  and  it  struck  this  country  very 
severely.  Our  army  at  home  then  con- 
sisted of  ninety-two  thousand  men,  and, 
tney  having  all  been  revaccinated,  the 
disease  only  killed  forty-two  men  alto- 
gether in  two  years.  (Hear.)  The  mor- 
tality among  our  civilian  population 
reached  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in 
the  million  —  or  one-third  of  that  of  the 
last  century.  The  pandemic  struck  Lon- 
don far  more  heavily  than  it  did  the 
country  districts,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  death-rate  from  this  disease 
in  that  year  was  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  per  million,  or  about  half 
of  that  of  the  last  century.  It  might  be 
asked  why  this  disease  had  attacked  Lon- 
don, which  might  be  regarded  as  being 
well  vaccinated,  so  severely.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  only  about 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
vaccinated,  and  there  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  of  the  population 
unvaccinated,  besides  those  who  had  been 
imperfectly  vaccinated,  and  who,  there- 
fore, afforded  fertile  soil  for  the  growth 
of  the  small-pox  germs.  The  pandemic 
which  had  swept  over  the  whole  country 
in  1 87 1-72,  and  had  passed  away,  broke 
out  aijain  in  London  with  considerable 
violence  in  1S77,  and  again  in  1881,  when 
the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was  six 
hundred  and  forty  per  million  —  that  for 
the  whole  country  being  only  one  hundred 
per  million. 

The  anti-vaccinationists  asserted  that 
more  vaccinated  than  unvaccinated  people 
were  attacked  by  smallpox.  That  was 
perfectly  true,  but  it  was  capable  of  an 
easy  explanation,  in  1871  there  were 
three  million  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age  in  the  kingdom,  and  these  might 
be  divided  into  two  classes  —  those  who 
were  vaccinated  being  thirty  or  forty  times 
more  numerous  than  those  who  were  un- 
vaccinated. The  two  classes  were  inter- 
mixed, they  resided  in  like  houses,  they 
ate  like  food,  and  they  breathed  the  same 
epidemic  air.  But  in  the  larger  class  the 
deaths  were  only  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty,  while  in  the  smaller  class  they 
were  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  this  disease,  l<ierefore, 
being  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  times  as  large  in 
the  smaller  class  as  it  was  in  the  larger 
class.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  registrar-gen- 
eral showed  that,  taking  the  whole  com- 
munity of  this  kingdom,  there  was  only 
one  death  among  the  vaccinated  for  every 
forty-four  among  the  unvaccinated.  (Hear, 
bear.)    The  honorable  member  had  asked 
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how  it  was  that  there  had  been  so  few 
deaths  from  this  disease  in  Leicester  dur- 
ing recent  years,  although  the  inhabitants 
had  notoriously  neglected  vaccination. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  during  recent 
years  the  deaths  from  this  disease  in  cer- 
tain towns  had  been  very  small,  although 
during  the  epidemic  of  1871  the  number 
of  deaths  from  small  pox  in  Leicester  was 
three  Hundred  and  thirteen.  On  this  point 
he  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Leipsic, 
which  for  eighteen  years  before  1870  bad 
zealously  supported  the  anti-vaccination 
movement,  and  during  that  period  there 
had  only  been  twenty-nine  deaths  from 
small-pox,  although  vaccination  had  been 
greatly  neglected  in  the  town.  When  the 
pandemic  reached  Leipsic  in  1871  the 
town  had  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
disease  attacked  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
seven,  or  nine  thousand  six  hundred  per 
million,  and  out  of  23,892  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  died,  being  thirty  thousand  per 
million.  The  statistics  of  the  London 
epidemic  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  vaccinated 
was  ninety  per  million,  while  among  the 
unvaccinated  it  was  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  per  million.  In  the 
hospitals  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
vaccinated and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
vaccinated  died.  The  opponents  of  vac- 
cination simply  exclaimed  *'  Incredible!" 
and  said  they  did  not  believe  the  statis- 
tics, which  were  those  of  medical  men. 
1  n  America  the  deaths  of  the  unvaccinated 
were  fifty  per  cent,  in  Boston,  sixty-four 
per  cent,  in  Philadelphia,  fifty-four  per 
cent,  in  Montreal,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  vaccinated  was  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  per  cent. 

Opponents  sometimes  said  that  small- 
pox was  decreasing  naturally,  and  some- 
times that  it  was  increasing  in  spite  of  all 
vaccination.  When  they  said  it  was  de- 
creasing they  said  other  diseases  were 
increasing.  Did  they  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  golden  age  when  every  human 
being  had  small-pox  as  a  precaution 
against  other  diseases?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Each  disease  had  its  specific  character, 
and  you  might  as  well  expect  to  produce  a 
rose  from  a  cauliflower  or  a  mastiff  from 
a  guinea-pig  as  erysipelas  or  cancer  from 
diseased  vaccine  virus.  The  increase  of 
bronchitis  had  no  connection  with  small- 
pox or  vaccination  ;  and  erysipelas  and 
scrofula  had  no  relation  to  the  question 
before  them.  He  admitted  that  man  was 
mortal.      (Laughter.)       Take    away    or*e 
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lar^je  source  of  disease  and  the  deaths 
from  others  must  increase.  (Hear,  hear.) '. 
To  say  that  the  increase  was  owin^j  to 
vaccination  was  equal  in  loajic  to  sayin<» 
that  the  few  cases  of  small-pox  in  Ireland 
were  the  cause  of  the  outburst  of  Fenian 
assassination.  (Lau^^hter.)  The  foe  was 
still  at  our  doors,  and  precaution  was  still 
necessary.  The  form  of  small-pox  which 
reached  us  in  1871  and  1872  was  tlie  same 
form  of  it  that  killed  Queen  Mary,  the 
wile  of  William  III.  Macaulay  said, 
"The  plague  had  visited  our  shores  only 
once  or  twice  within  livinjif  memory,  but 
the  small-pox  was  always  present,  filling 
the  churchyards  with  corpses,  leavinji  on 
those  whose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous 
traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  babe  into 
a  changeling  at  which  its  mother  shud- 
dered, and  making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of 
the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of  horror  to 
the  lover."  This  was  the  disease;  if  we 
allowed- it  to  make  headway  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  consequences.  (Cheers.) 
It  was  not  less  malignant  than  before;  it 
had  only  been  subdued  by  vaccination. 

What  did  the  personal  liberty  argument 
mean  ?  If  a  man  could  take  small-pox  and 
isolate  himself  we  might  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  his  doing  so.  (Hear.)  He 
might  burn  down  a  solitary  house  if  that 
involved  no  danger  to  others.  But  every 
man  with  small-pox  was  a  distinct  focus  of 
contagion,  and  must  injure  the  whole  com- 
munity. We  did  forbid  a  man  injuring 
himself  or  others  by  entering  or  leaving  a 
railway  train  in  motion.  We  limited 
hours  of  labor.  By  vaccination  we  oper- 
ated upon  children  who  could  not  protect 
themselves  in  order  to  save  them  from 
omissional  infanticide,  from  the  omission 
of  a  duty  which  the  parent  did  not  know 
ought  to  be  performed.  The  question  for 
the  House  to  decide  on  the  evidence  he 
had  laid  before  it  was  whether  they  were 
prepared  at  that  time  to  relax  all  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken,  and  suc- 
cessfully taken,  to  mitigate  this  great  dis- 
ease, and  again  to  allow  it  to  go  unchecked 
throughout  the  country.    (Loud  cheers.) 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  P.  Taylor  in 
reply.  Sir  J.  Pease*s  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, and 

Sir  L.  Playfair  moved  the  following 
amendment :  **  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  the  practice  of  vaccination  has 
greatly  lessened  the  mortality  from  small- 
pox, and  that  laws  relating  to  it,  with  such 
modiiications  as  experience  may  su«Xi;est, 
are  necessary  for  the  prevention  and  m'ti- 
gation  of  thi3  fatal  and  mutilative  dis- 
ease. 


The  House  divided,  and  the  numbers 
were  — 

For  the  amendment     .  •    2S6 

Against        .        .        .  .id 

Majority        •  •      — 270 

The    amendment    was  then   put   and 
agreed  to. 
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From  All  The  Year  Round. 
MAORIS  AND  PAKEHAS. 

Now  that  the  Queensland  government 
is  probably  going  to  annex  New  Guinea, 
1  for  one  hope  that  they,  being  so  much 
more  within  reach,  will  manage  matters 
better  than  we,  with  more  than  half  the 
world's  circumference  between  us,  have 
been  able  to  do  in  New  Zealand.  Oar 
management  somehow  resulted  in  Hau- 
Hau,  that  terrible  travesty  of  missionary 
teaching  dashed  with  determination  to 
cling  to  the  land  that  was  slipping  from 
their  grasp,  which  was  described  in  A// 
the  Year  Round  ^omt  four  years  ago. 

The  Maoris  were  worthy  of  a  better 
fate.  1  suppose  they  must  go,  though 
they  will  leave  a  good  deal  of  their  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  colonists.  Mr.  De- 
lisle  Flay,  who  talks  of  New  Zealand  as 
*' brighter  Britain/' and  is  far  above  any 
such  weakness  as  **Maonland  for  the 
Maoris,"  admits  that  they  had  arts  and 
industries  of  no  mean  kind.  Their  dwell- 
ings, often  highly  decorated  with  carviogv 
were  far  superior  to  Irish  cabins,  ay,  to 
too  many  English  cottages. 

Their  pahs  were  fortified  on  a  sys- 
tem quite  equal  to  that  of  Vauban.  They 
were  careful  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  with 
nothing  but  stone  axes  and  shark*s-tooth 
knives,  they  would  cut  down  the  huge 
kauri  pines  and  shap>e  their  war-canoes 
with  an  accuracy  that  would  stand  the 
test  of  geometrical  instruments.  A  ca- 
noe with  forty  or  fifty  paddles  on  a  side 
would  be  driven  as  fast  as  a  stearo-ram  or 
a  racing-skiff.  Wooden  statues,  picture- 
writing  on  rocks  and  trees,  image  amulets, 
showed  strong  artistic  leanings,  though 
among  artists  the  mSku  (tattooers)  ranked 
highest.  Great  was  the  request  in  which 
clever  workers  were  held.  Battles  were 
fought  to  secure  possession  of  them;  and 
of  several  the  poetical  biographies  are 
still  current.  To  an  Englishman's  notions 
their  highest  artistic  attainment  was  the 
making  of  what  are  incorrectly  called 
*'  mats,"  togas,  that  is,  of  flax-fibre,  some 
as  soft  as  silk,  some   interwoveo  with 
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kiwi's  feathers,  which  were  stitched  in  so 
thickly  as  to  make  the  fabric  look  like 
fur.  Such  a  robe  would  take  several 
women  two  or  three  years  to  make  it,  for 
the  kiwi's  feathers  are  almost  as  thin  as 
coarse  hairs. 

I  for  one  don't  think  they  have  Im- 
proved. I  would  far  rather  see  a  chief  in 
his  too^a  and  moku  than  dressed  in  a  bad 
imitation  of  our  costume.  And  they  do 
dress  nowadays.  Mr.  Hay  tells  of  a 
younfj  lady  in  pale  green  silk  with  lace 
trimmings,  panier  and  train,  lace  collar 
and  cuffs,  pink.saiin  bows,  gor^jeous  cameo 
brooch,  g;old  watch-chain,  and  lavender 
kid  gloves.  She  wore  a  white  hat  looped 
up  on  one  side,  trimmed  with  dark  green 
velvet,  and  adorned  with  flowers,  a  long 
ostrich  feather,  and  a  stuffed  humming- 
bird. She  had  a  huge  chijjnon;  a  laced 
parasol  in  one  hand,  and  a  feathery  fan  in 
the  other;  and  dainty  boots  on  her  little 
feet. 

So  long  as  she  was  in  the  settlement 
this  gay  beauty  wholly  ignored  all  her 
kindred,  walking:  in  solitary  grandeur, 
proud  of  her  *'  Englishness.'*  Hut  when 
she  got  outside,  she  fell  in  with  two  or 
three  old  Maori  women,  as  filthy  and  ugly 
as  such  women  always  are,  and  before 
long  she  had  her  silk  skirts  turned  up, 
and  was  squatting  amongst  them,  enjoy- 
ing a  hearty  smoke.  Such  a  lady  is  not 
likely  to  make  flax-fibre  mats,  though 
she  does  (in  spite  of  her  grand  airs)  look 
after  her  husband's  cooking.  You  will 
meet  her  riding  by  his  side  in  a  blue  vel- 
veteen habit,  with  hat  and  feather  to 
match,  he,  too,  being  considerably  "got 
up,"  from  his  white  helmet  down  to  his 
spurred  boots;  and  when,  next  day,  you 
accept  their  invitation,  and  call  upon  them, 
you  find  the  fair  Amazon  in  a  dirty  blan- 
ket and  nothing  else,  squatted  beside  the 
dinner-pot  smoking  a  short  pipe.  Her 
husband,  when  he  comes  in,  will  be  angry, 
but  only  because  she  did  not  do  honor  to 
her  pakeha  guest  by  appearing  in  full 
pakeha  costume. 

Mr.  Hay  witnessed  a  strange  and  em- 
barrassing ceremony;  the  husband  ac- 
tually dressed  his  wife  in  her  best  clothes 
before  his  very  eyes ;  and  when  it  was 
don?  he  proudly  said  :  *"Vou  come  see 
common  Maori,  sah  ?  You  come  find 
pakeha  gentleman,  pakeha  lady,  pakeha 
house !  Good,  good.  Now  you  sit  talk 
to  my  missee ;  1  get  pakeha  dinner.'* 
That  is  the  new  style,  and  somehow  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  vitality  in  it. 
What  1  cannot  understand  is  why  there 
slvould  be  so  few  marriages  between  set- 
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tiers  and  natives.  Mr.  Hay  speaks  of  a 
girl,  **a  delicious  little  brown  innocent," 
who  brought  her  husband  ten  thousand 
acres  of  good  rich  land  ;  though,  on  the 
principle  that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
tribe,  and  not  to  the  chief,  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  that  could  be.  The  main  draw- 
back is  one  that  was  equally  felt  of  old  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  —  you  marry  your 
wife's  kindred^  and  they  all  think  they 
have  a  right  to  come  and  feed  upon  you 
in  any  numbers,  and  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  her  tribe  was  a  large  one,  even 
the  brown  innocent's  ten  thousand  acres 
would  not  go  a  very  great  way. 

These  dress-stories  show  that  the 
veneer  of  civilization  is  not  very  solid, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  Christianity  is  only 
skin-deep.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  it  is  not  (like  ours)  a  thing  which 
has  been  in  the  blood  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  but  is  far  newer  than  the  muskets 
and  the  fire-water  which  have  so  sadly 
hastened  the  decay  of  the  race? 

Many  a  tattooed  Christian  still  believes 
that  the  spirits  of  good  men  (in  old  time  it 
was  brave  chiefs)  have  a  long  and  toilsome 
journey  to  make  to  the  far  north,  where, 
from  a  great  projecting  rock  they  leap 
into  the  sea  and  swim  across  to  **  Three 
Kings'  Islands,'*  which  are  the  gate  of 
Paradise.  Many,  too,  still  hold  the  ngarara 
—  a  beautiful  little  green  lizard — to  be 
awfully  tapu.  To  throw  one  of  these  at  a 
man  is  a  deadly  insult.  Such  an  act  nearly 
cost  Mr.  Hay  his  life.  He  had  a  lot  of 
Maoris  cutting  lines  through  the  bush  for 
land-surveying,  including  two  pious  old 
fellows,  Pita  (Peter)  and  Pora  (Paul),  who 
used  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  every  night, 
and  who,  by  their  comic  look,  their  quaint 
affectation  of  childishness,  and  their  love 
of  laughter,  reminded  him  of  Irish  peas- 
ants. One  day,  picking  up  a  ngarara,  he 
held  it  out  to  the  old  men,  asking  what  it 
was,  and  threw  it,  saying  **  Catch  ! "  when 
all  at  once  they  were  transformed  into 
fiends,  yelling,  dancing,  singing  their  war- 
song.  He  thought  at  first  it  was  a  joke ;  but, 
just  as  they  were  going  to  fall  on  him  with 
their  axes,  a  couple  of  half-breeds  hurried 
him  off,  crying:  "Run  for  your  life!" 
At  night  they  were  all  good  friends  again, 
and  Pita,  lying  by  his  side  in  camp,  said  : 
"  We  should  certainly  have  killed  you  in 
our  wild  passion,  and  then  have  been  very 
sorry  for  it.  It's  all  over  now,  for  we've 
had  time  to  reflect  that,  being  only  an 
ignorant  pakeha,  you  knew  no  better. 
Besides,  we  are  Christians,  though  we  had 
forgotten  that  for  the  moment." 

Such  an  anecdote  shows  what  manner 
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of  men  these  Maoris  are  —  people  who 
not  only  weep  in  church  at  the  pathetic 
passages,  but  laugh  uproariously  at  any- 
thin*;  in  lessons  or  sermon  that  tickles 
their  fancy.  Mr.  Hay  has  seen  a  church 
full  of  them  waving  iheir  arms,  stamping 
their  feet,  grinding  their  teeth  with  rage, 
when  the  treachery  of  Judas  was  being 
related.  To  such  people  Christianity 
came  as  a  new  form  of  tapn  (taboo).  They 
were  ready  for  any  number  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  it  was  only  when  they 
began  to  read  for  themselves,  and  to  con- 
trast the  teachings  of  the  book  with  the 
conduct  of  the  land-grabbing  pakehas 
round  them;  when,  moreover,  their  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  missionary  had  been 
weakened  by  the  coming  in  of  rival  faiths, 
eacli  claiming  to  be  the  only  true  way, 
that  they  got  to  be  eclectic,  giving  up  the 
New  Testament  in  its  practical  portions, 
and  sticking  by  the  Old,  because  it  al- 
lowed polygamy  and  revenge,  and  strictly 
forbade  the  alienation  of  land. 

This  tapu  had  many  uses.  A  river  was 
tapu  at  certain  seasons,  so  as  to  give  a  close 
time  for  tish  ;  a  wood  was  tapu  when  birds 
were  nesting,  fruit  ripenin;;:,  or  rats  (delica- 
cies in  the  old  Maori  cuisine)  multiplying. 
To  tapu  a  garden  answered  —  till  Captain 
Cook  brought  in  pigs  —  far  better  than 
the  strongest  fence.  A  girl,  tapued,  would 
be  as  safe  amid  the  wild  license  of  unmar- 
ried Maori  life  as  if  she  had  been  in  a 
nunnery.  Tapu  was  probably  never  in- 
tentionally broken,  so  weird  was  the  hor- 
ror which  surrounded  it.  But,  in  this 
case,  sinning  in  ignorance  was  no  excuse; 
and  the  most  furious  wars  were  those 
which  arose  from  breaking  it.  The  sign 
of  tapu  was  easily  set  up  —  a  bunch  of 
tlax  or  hair,  a  bone,  a  rag  on  a  carved 
stick,  that  was  enough.  To  lilt  it  was 
much  harder,  needing  the  intervention  of 
the  tohunga  (priest),  who,  by  muttering 
incantations,  and,  above  all,  by  making 
the  tabooed  man  eat  a  sweet  potato  {ku- 
inern)y  charmed  it  away. 

Judge  Manin*;,  who  years  ago  wrote  a 
book  called  by  his  own  nickname,  "The 
Pakeha  Maori,"  became  tapu  through  an 
act  of  humanity.  He  buried  a  skull  which 
he  saw  lying  with  a  number  of  other  bones 
on  the  oeach.  Straightway  his  compan- 
ions shrank  from  him  ;  he  had  to  sit  apart 
at  night,  the  food  which  they  set  before 
him  he  was  to  eat  without  touching,  and 
when  he  neglected  to  do  so  they  made  off 
in  a  body,  and  warned  his  household  of 
the  plight  in  which  he  was  coming  back. 
When  he  got  home  the  place  was  desert- 
ed.    He  held  out  for  four  days,  but  on 
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the  fifth  he  was  forced  to  send  for  the 
tohunga,  who  made  him  throw  away  his 
clothes  and  pull  down  his  kitchen. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  forcing  the 
trader's  hand  in  the  early  days  was  to  put 
his  ship  and  cargo  under  tapu.  This 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  sail  away, 
or  to  have  dealings  with  any  one  else 
than  the  chief  who  had  laid  him  under 
this  embargo,  and  who,  therefore,  at  last 
brought  him  to  his  own  terms.  One  can 
fancy  this  was  a  natural  way  of  making 
reprisals  for  the  fancy  prices  which,  we 
may  be  sure,  the  trader  would  exact. 

Many  a  massacre  of  whites  was  due  to 
an  unwitting  infringement  of  the  tapu; 
just  as  if  you  trespass  on  Lord  Marlshire's 
covers  in  breeding-lime,  you'll  find  your- 
self subject  to  all  sorts  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties, even  though  your  object  was  the 
harmless  one  of  plucking  a  butterfly  or- 
chis or  a  twayblade.  The  historic  mas- 
sacre of  Du  Fresne  and  his  crew  was 
brought  about  by  a  deliberate  breach  of 
tapu ;  and  such  outrages  on  native  feeling 
were  so  dangerous,  that  Governor  Mac- 
quarie,  of  Sydney,  in  1813,  tried  to  make 
every  skipper  in  the  New  Zealand  trade 
sign  a  bond  for  one  thousand  pounds  not 
to  ill-treat  Maoris,  not  to  break  tapu,  not 
to  trespass  on  burial-grounds,  not  to  kid- 
nap men  or  women.  His  efforts  were 
fruitless.  Maoris  were  fine,  sturdy  fel- 
lows, and  though  there  was,  as  yet,  no 
Kanaka  labor-market  in  Queensland,  no 
Queensland  at  all  in  fact,  a  ship  that  was 
short-handed  was  very  glad  to  get  some 
of  them  on  board  by  any  kind  of  device. 
The  worst  thing  connected  with  the  car- 
rying off  of  native  women  was  that  the 
poor  creatures  were  generally  put  ashore 
in  some  other  part  of  the  islands,  ijt^ 
among  enemies.  There  slavery,  or  worse, 
was  sure  to  be  their  fate.  Hence  more 
than  one  massacre.  A  captain  carried  off 
a  chief*i^  daughter,  and  left  her  two  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  coast,  where  she  was 
made  a  slave  of  and  finally  eaten.  What 
more  natural  than  that  the  chief  and  his 
people  should  feel  deadly  hatred  against 
all  whites,  having,  as  savages  always  have, 
the  firm  conviction  that  ail  whites  belong 
to  the  same  tribe,  and  therefore  ought  to 
suffer  for  one  another's  faults?  Andlher 
cause  for  bloody  reprisals  was  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  men  who  were  taken  on  board. 
**  I'm  a  chief,"  said  one  who  was  being 
driven  with  a  rope's  end,  when  incapable 
through  sea-sickness,  to  some  menial 
work.  **  You  a  chief !  "  scoffingly  replied 
the  master  of  the  **  Hoyd,"  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  ill-fated  ship.    **  When  joa 
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come  to  my  counl-y  you'll  find  I'm  a 
chief,"  was  the  reply.  The  "  Boyd  "  hap- 
pened to  sail  into  the  harbor  of  Wharga- 
ron,  the  very  place  to  which  the  flogged 
chief  belonged.  He  showed  his  tribes- 
men his  scored  back,  and  they  vowed 
vengeance,  for  even  a  blow  to  a  chief  is 
an  insult  that  can  only  be  wiped  out  with 
blood.  The  captain  and  part  of  the  crew, 
leaving  some  fifty  souls  in  the  ship,  went 
ashore  to  select  timber.  The  Maoris 
waylaid  and  murdered  them,  and,  dressing 
themselves  in  their  victims*  clothes,  went 
at  dusk  to  the  ship,  climbed  on  board,  and 
killed  every  one  except  a  woman,  her 
children,  and  a  boy  who  had  been  kind  to 
the  chief  during  his  distress.  The  vessel 
was  plundered,  and  the  chief's  father,  de- 
lighted at  securing  some  firearms,  snapped 
a  muskei  over  an  open  barrel  of  powder 
and  was  blown  to  pieces  with  a  dozen  of 
his  men. 

Tapu  was  successfully  broken  by  the 
early  missionaries  in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
One  of  their  settlements  was  up  the  Keri- 
keri  River,  the  tapu  of  which  for  fish  dur- 
ing the  close  months  was  very  vexatious 
to  them,  for  it  blocked  up  their  only  road 
to  TePuna,  the  head  station.  Stores 
must  be  had ;  and  at  last,  in  defiance  of 
tapu,  they  manned  a  boat  and  rowed  down, 
amid  the  rage  and  terror  of  the  Maoris, 
who  expected  to  see  them  exterminated  by 
the  offended  aiua  (spirits).  When  the  mis- 
sion-boat came  back  it  was  seized,  and  the 
crew  bound  ready  to  be  slain  and  eaten. 
Happily,  to  eat  the  stores  seemed  the 
proper  way  of  beginning,  and  these  stores 
were  partly  tinned  meats,  jam,  etc.,  and 
partly  drugs.  Having  greedily  devoured 
the  former,  the  plunderers  duly  fell  upon 
the  latter,  finisiiing  off  the  jalap,  castor- 
oil,  salts,  and  so  forth,  as  part  of  the 
ceremony.  The  result  may  be  guessed. 
The  mana  of  the  missionaries  began  to 
work  mightily,  and  with  grovelling  suppli- 
cations the  anguished  Maoris  released 
their  prisoners  and  besought  relief.  The 
whole  tribe  was  converted.  How  could 
they  help  it.''  Had  not  the  gods  of  the 
stranger  proved  their  superior  might  by 
utterly  disabling  those  who  had  stood 
forth  as  the  avengers  of  their  own  insulted 
deities  1 

This  was  a  far  different  result  from  that 
which  befell  Du  Fresne.  De  Surville, 
who  came  while  Cook  was  making  his 
survey,  had  not  left  a  good  impression. 
He  had  been  most  kindly  received  ;  his 
sick,  kept  ashore  by  a  fearful  storm,  had 
been  carefully  tended.  But,  after  the 
storm,  a  boat  was  missing,  and  he,  think- 
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ing  the  natives  had  stolen  it,  inveigled  the 
chief  on  board,  put  him  in  irons,  and 
sailed  away  after  destroying  the  village. 
The  chief  pined  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  died  a  few  days  before  De  Surville 
was  drowned  in  the  surf  off  Callao;  but 
the  transaction  was  remembered  agaicst 
the  Wee-wees  (French).  Two  years  after, 
Marion  du  Fresne  came  to  a  different  pan 
of  the  island.  For  a  month  he  and  his 
crew  were  treated  like  gods.  Then,  sud- 
denly, Du  Fresne,  and  sixteen  others, 
were  killed  and  eaten,  and  Crozet,  the 
second  in  command,  carefully  drawing  off 
the  sixty  survivors,  wasted  all  around 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  sailed  away,  re- 
porting that  the  massacre  was  wholly 
unprovoked,  and  wishing  to  name  Cook's 
Bay  of  Islands  Treachery  Bay  in  mem- 
ory thereof.  Not  till  1851  did  the  t'uth 
come  out.  Sir  G.  Grey  was  then  gov- 
ernor, and  hearing  that  some  Frenchmen 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  west  coast,  he 
sent  Dr.  Thompson  to  help  them  on  to 
Auckland.  Some  two  hundred  natives 
had  gathered  to  assist  the  French,  and, 
in  the  night,  Thompson  heard  old  men 
telling  why  the  Wee-wees  had  been  eaten, 
twenty  years  before.  Du  Fresne  had  ill- 
repaid  the  month's  exuberant  hospitality. 
He  had  cooked  food  with  tapued  wood, 
had  cut  down  trees  in  which,  after  Maori 
custom,  the  bodies  of  chiefs  were  tempo- 
rarily slung;  and  when  remonstrated  with 
he  had  put  chiefs  in  irons  and  burned 
villages.  The  French  story  that  it  was  a 
relation  of  the  chief  carried  off  by  Du 
Surville  who  had  eaten  Du  Fresne  was 
wholly  wrong.  Du  Fresne  bore  his  own 
trespass,  and  died  in  his  own  iniquity 
(the  very  word,  for  it  means  unfairness). 
Dr.  Thompson  was  sure,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  the  Maoris  were  telling 
truth. 

Mamij  by  the  way,  means  influence, 
prestige,  authority,  good-luck — all  these 
together.  It  may  be  possessed  by  inani- 
mate things;  a  mere  (greenstone  axe) 
had  mana,  like  Excalibur  and  other 
charmed  swords.  A  chief's  mana  waxed 
or  waned  as  his  power  grew  more  or  less; 
and  when  it  left  him  there  would  be  some 
portent,  like  those  which  ushered  in  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Brutus.  Con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  mana  was  the  rev- 
erence lor  rank.  The  chief  was  inferior 
to  the  head  chief  or  king,  who  could  trace 
his  lineage  to  the  chiefs  of  the  little  band 
which  came  across  from  the  mythic 
Hawaiki,  and  peopled  the  islands.  Chiefs 
worked  at  any  task,  not  servile,  as  hard  as 
their  slaves.    The  slave  (often  a  captive 
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of  noble  birth)  might  by  valor  and  conduct 
rise  to  high  position.  There  was  no 
remnant  of  a  servile  race,  though  ethnolo- 
gists suspect  admixture  with  some  me- 
lanic  people,  especially  among  the  few 
Maoris  in  Stewart's  Land  and  Middle 
Island.  A  white  man  was  valued  accord- 
ing to  his  supposed  position  ;  if  he  was 
not  supposed  to  be  a  ran^aiira  (nobleman) 
he  was  of  little  account,  unless,  indeed,  he 
had  muskets,  the  ownership  of  which  gave 
great  mana.  Mr.  Delisle  Hay,  in  his  de- 
lightful **  Brighter  Britain,"  gives  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  how  a  ball-room  quarrel 
was  prevented  by  playing  on  the  Maori 
feelings  about  gentility.  To  a  bush-ball 
came  a  number  of  Maori  belles,  and  also 
"  Miss  City  Swell,"  who  had  never  before 
been  out  of  Auckland.  The  latter,  whose 
head  was  turned  by  flattery,  roundly  said 
that  she  was  disgusted  at  the  attention 
paid  to  "  those  brown  '.vretches,'*  and  she 
would  not  dance  with  any  one  who  chose 
to  dance  with  them.  Here  was  a  pretty 
business  !  Some  kind  friend,  of  course, 
repeated  the  injudicious  remark  to  the 
native  girls,  and  they  went  off  in  a  body, 
followed  by  their  brothers  and  cousins. 
"They  were  not  going  to  stay  where  they 
were  to  be  insulted  in  that  manner." 
There  they  were  down  by  the  river,  wait- 
ing for  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  go  back  to 
their  kahr^a  (village).  Happily  an  old 
coloni:d  came  in  in  time  to  hear  their 
grievance,  and  to  say:  "Ah,  poor  crea- 
ture, she's  not  rangaiira.  It's  a  pity  she 
gives  herself  such  airs  when  her  parents 
are  only  kukis,"  "Oh,  if  that's  it,"  re- 
plied a  cliorus  of  sweet  voices,  "  we'll  go 
back.  We  are  ladies,  and  don't  mind 
what  common  persons  say  or  do,"  and  so 
the  ball  went  on. 

All  these  gradations  of  rank,  all  this 
tapu  and  mana,  were  kept  up  by  a  strong 
belief  in  the  supernatural.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  instance  is  that  dying 
through  horror  at  having  broken  tapu, 
whicii  reminds  one  of  the  voluntary  dying 
so  common  among  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers. A  chief's  slave,  a  fine,  brave  fellow, 
honored  by  being  allowed  to  tight  at  his 
master's  side,  ate  unwittingly  alter  battle 
some  of  the  chief's  food,  thus  greviou>ly 
breaking  tapu.  When  toid  of  his  tres- 
pass he  tell  ill  and  was  dead  in  a  few  hours. 
The  /t/////;/i;/z  (priest)  might  be  of  any  rank, 
or  of  either  sex ;  some  unusual  power, 
ventriloquism,  or  what  among  us  makes  a 
mr.n  abio  to  work  a  "medium,"  or  what 
the  Scotch  call  second-sight,  marked  out 
the  tohunga,  and  a  few  successful  utter- 
ances sutticed  to  make  him  or  her  famous. 
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Ambiguous  he  was,  as  a  Greek  oracle. 
"  A  desolate  country !  a  desolate  coun- 
try ! "  was  the  reply  to  a  consulting  war- 
party.  They  went  out  in  high  hopes,  and 
were  slain  to  a  man.  It  was  their  own 
country  that  the  seer  had  meant.  Judge 
Maning  telh  of  a  spiritualist  meeting  at 
which  he  was  present,  where  a  young 
chief,  lately  dead,  was  brought  back  with 
such  thrilling  eiTect,  that  his  betrothed,  in 
spite  of  Xh^.  efforts  of  her  brothers,  killed 
herself  that  she  might  go  away  with  him 
into  the  spirit  world. 

Such  was  the  race  to  which,  like  a  sea- 
mist  taking  solid  iiiiape.  Cook's  ships  and 
crews  appeared  j*:st  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  years  ago.  He  was  not  the  first; 
there  were  French  and  Spanish  tales  of  a 
large  South  land,  which  may  have  been 
Madagascar,  certainly  was  not  New  Zea- 
land, for  the  inhabitants  used  bows  and 
arrows;  and  ihen  in  1642,  Tasman  sailed 
from  the  great  island  now  known  by  his 
name,  and  am^hored  in  Golden  Bay,  as  it 
is  now  called.  He  never  landed ;  the 
Maoris  came  alongside  in  canoes,  and  at- 
tacked a  boat  which  was  passing  from  one 
ship  to  the  other.  Three  Dutchmen  were 
killed,  one  of  whom  the  natives  carried 
away;  Tasman  gave  them  a  broadside, 
shooting  down  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
prow  of  the  foremost  canoe  holdin^ir  an 
ornamental  spear,  and  then  sailed  away. 
Cook,  the  Whitby  collier-lad  with  a  craze 
for  mathematics,  whu  forced  himself  into 
notice  by  publishing  while  on  survey  ofiE 
(Quebec  some  observations  on  an  eclipse, 
I  took  with  l.im  his  tame  Tahitian,  Tupia, 
and  landed  at  Taranga,  beginning  by 
shooting  a  chief  who  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  several  volleys  fired  over  his  head. 
This  was  en  a  Sunday ;  next  day,  seeing 
a  gathering  of  chiefs,  each  with  his  green- 
stone mere,  he  and  Sir  J.  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  took  Tupia  with  them  and  tried 
to  get  up  a  conference;  but  Tupia's  ha- 
rangue did  not  move  them  to  friendship. 
"Go  away,"  was  their  reply;  "go;  what 
have  we  to  do  with  you  ? "  Cook  offered 
beads,  and  iron,  of  the  use  of  which  they 
knew  nothing;  but  what  they  wanted 
were  a  musket  and  a  hanger,  and  when 
these  were  refused,  they  became  so  im- 
portunate that  one  had  to  be  killed  and 
the  rest  peppered  with  small  shot.  But 
Cook  would  not  be  bafHed;  he  tried  to 
seize  a  car.oe's  crew,  and  when  they  re- 
sisted four  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  (one  a  boy  of  eleven)  leaped  into  the 
water  -^nd  wtre  raptured.  "  1  am  con- 
scious," sj)s  Cook,  "that  the  feeling  of 
;  every  reader  of  humanity  will  censure  DM 
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for  having  fired  on  these  unhappy  people; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  on  a  calm  review 
I  should  approve  it  myself/' 

The  three  captives,  after  being;  consoled 
by  Tupia,  were  dressed  and  put  ashore, 
but  soon  came  rushing  down  beseeching 
that  they  might  be  taken  on  board  again ; 
they  had  been  landed  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  were  in  fear  of  being  killed 
and  eaten.  Even  when  they  were  restored 
to  their  people  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  peace.  A  chief  whom  one  of  the 
boys  claimed  as  his  uncle,  took  two  green 
boughs,  one  of  which  he  handed  to  Tupia, 
the  other  he  laid  on  the  body  of  the  man 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  conference, 
showing  plainly  that  what  had  begun  with 
killing  could  not  end  peaceably.  Cook, 
who  sadly  wanted  provisions,  was  disap- 
pointed and  named  the  place  Poverty 
Bay.  Nor  had  he  much  belter  success 
till  he  got  to  Tolago  Bay.  Here  chiefs 
came  on  board,  fearlessly  staying-all  night ; 
fish  and  sweet  potatoes  were  readily  pro- 
vided ;  Sir  J.  Banks  was  allowed  to  bot- 
anize unchecked ;  a  war  dance  was  got 
up  in  the  visitors*  honor.  "We  have 
found  the  terra  austraiis  incognita,"  was 
the  feeling  of  all  on  board,  and  what  most 
astonished  the  scientific  men  was  the  ex- 
ceeding neatness  of  the  Maori  sanitary 
arrangements.  **  Their  gardens,"  writes 
Banks,  "  are  as  well  tilled  as  those  of  the 
most  curious  people  among  us.  This 
place  Cook  called  the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  and 
thence  he  sailed  about,  surveying,  ascer- 
taining that  Middle  Island  was  cut  off 
from  its  northern  sister,  peppering  impu- 
dent chiefs  with  small  shot,  patting  chil- 
dren on  the  head  (this  was  remembered  of 
him  by  a  chief  who  was  alive  in  1850  — 
Maoris  are  sometimes  very  long-lived), 
admiring  the  skill  with  which  the  pahs 
were  fortitied,  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  land  in  King  George's  name,  leav- 
ing pigs  and  fowls  (which  multiplied), 
sheep  and  goats  (these  disappeared),  and 
potatoes  —  far  more  innutritions  fare 
(though  of  easier  cultivation)  than  the 
fern  root  or  the  sweet  potato.  He  thought 
them  a  fine  race,  not  without  chivalrous 
feeling.  He  was  right;  in  bitterest  war, 
if  the  men  of  a  besieged  pah  had  eaten 
up  their  food,  their  foes  would  give  them 
some,  while,  as  to  drink,  they  were  of 
the  same  mind  as  Duke  Robert  when 
Henry  proposed  to  force  William  to  sur- 
render by  cutting  off  his  water-supply.  I 
have  often  wondered,  when  going  over 
a  British  pah,  on  the  Wiltshire  downs  or 
the  Cornish  moors,  and  finding  no  trace 
of  a  well,  whether  the  same  courtesy  went 
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on  here  in  old  days;  whether  Icenian 
would  allow  Catyeuchlanian  to  come  out 
and  fill  his  water-vessels  and  go  inside 
his  defences  unharmed.  The  gentlemanly 
bearing,  too,  of  the  Maoris  impressed 
Cook  as  it  must  impress  everybody,  that 
is,  until  in  manners  and  feeling  they  are 
degraded  down  to  the  level  of  ther  mean 
whites,  who  for  more  than  a  century  were 
the  chief  pioneers  of  civilization  among 
them. 

That  such  a  race  should  be  doomed 
seems  very  hard,  and  harder  still  that  the 
doom  should  be  wholly  due  to  the  white 
man.  Evil  diseases  (brought  in  before 
Cook's  day,  by  some  unknown  ship,  prob- 
ably lost  on  her  way  home),  drink,  and 
above  all  firearms,  did  the  work. 

The  exterminating  effect  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  measured  without  knowing  how 
Hongi,  determining  to  nmke  .himself  in 
Maori  land  what  King  George  was  in 
Britain,  brought  in  firearms,  and  shot 
down  his  countrymen  wholesale.  With 
us  gunpowder  has,  perhaps,  made  war  less 
deadly;  with  the  Maoris  it  is  quite  the 
reverse,  for  the  killing  did  not  cease  when 
one  tribe  was  beaten.  It  went  on  to  the 
bitter  end,  the  musket  giving  fearful 
power.  But  of  this  and  of  the  after  for- 
tunes of  the  island  by-and-by.  In  these 
days  of  dear  meat,  one  can  scarcely  know 
too  much  about  a  country  where  there  are 
twenty-seven  sheep  per  bead  to  every  in- 
habitant 


From  The  Specutor. 
ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  THE  MALAY  COUNTRY. 

Supposing  that  one  possessed  Prince 
Hassan's  carpet,  the  tree  of  inexhaustible 
fruit,  the  flask  of  unfailing  water,  and  the 
cloak  of  invisibility,  so  that  one  might 
travel  in  any  region  of  this  planet  at 
choice,  and  be  under  no  sort  of  bondage 
or  obligation  to  the  human  race,  the  Ma- 
lay country  would  be  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible fields  for  the  exercise  of  such  a 
privilege.  There  are  wondrous  things  to 
be  seen  in  the  great  forest  tracts,  where 
man  has  not  yet  intruded,  and  the  animal 
world  leads  its  life  unpersecuted  (from  the 
outside)  in  the  jungle  and  the  river ;  where 
birds,  insects,  and  reptiles  have  their 
home  in  the  trees,  the  air,  and  the 
swamps;  where  flowers  more  beautiful 
than  any  that  deck  our  brides  or  die  in  our 
ball-rooms,  mysterious  of  form,  and  lavish 
of  growth,  drape  the  giant  palms  and  hang 
festoons  of  bells  and  feathers  over  the 
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dark,  swarming  waters.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  pry,  unseen,  and  with  no  need 
of  protection,  into  tlie  forest-covered  in- 
terior of  the  great  peniusula,  where  jji^ijan- 
tic  pachyderms,  looking  like  monsters  of 
the  far  past,  roam;  to  see  the  huge  ele- 
phant, the  one-horned  rhinoceros,  little- 
eyed  afnd  of  enormous  weight ;  the  tapir, 
quite  slender  and  delicate  by  comparison, 
and  the  wild  ho;;,  progenitor  of  all  pork, 
but  who  does  not  come  to  the  scraped  and 
pallid  complexion  of  his  descendants,  be- 
cause true  Malays  will  not  eat  him;  and 
with  these  a  solitary  plantigrade,  that 
wistful-faced  bear,  who  wants  **  back " 
among  the  feline  and  four-handed  tribes, 
and  no  doubt,  like  Mrs.  Todgers,  finds  it 
hard  to  live.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
watch  the  ways  of  this  small  creature, 
with  its  close  fur,  sensitive  nozzle,  and 
narrow,  grasprng  paws,  tenacious  and 
miser-like.  The  Malay  buffalo  is  bi'jfger 
than  the  Chinese  and  Indian  varieties,  a 
greyish-pink  in  color,  hairless,  probably 
stupid,  but  happily  less  ill-treated  than  his 
"explored"  brethren,  because  he  has  not 
men  to  hunt  and  torture  him,  but  only  ti- 
gers, and  at  least  it  is  soon  over  when  the 
leopard  makes  a  paralyzing  spring  upon 
him,  or  the  royal  or  the  spotted  black 
tiger  (with  the  true  stripes  traceable  in 
certain  lights  upon  his  shining,  jet-black 
skin)  stalks  him  and  brings  him  down, 
fresh  and  happy  from  his  mud-bath.  It 
would  take  a  long  time  to  exhaust  the 
forest  folk  ;  for  there  are  the  civet,  Java, 
and  several  other  "cats," the  musang  and 
the  climbing  musang,  and  the  water-dog, 
known  to  us  as  the  land  otter,  an  astute 
creature,  with  (at  least  as  seen  in  captivity) 
a  remarkably  preoccupied  and  selfish  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  This,  perhaps, 
is  incidental  to  life  in  "gardens,"  where 
food  is  not  a  fixed,  but  an  arbitrary  quan- 
tity, and  all  the  excitement  and  suspense 
of  existence  concentrate  themselves  in 
one  fateful  moment,  monotonously  marked 
by  the  advent  of  a  man  with  a  fork  and  a 
barrow.  And  there  are  four  species  of 
deer,  two  smaller  than  a  hare — gentle 
creatures  that  might  be,  and  probably  are, 
pets  of  the  seraglio  —  one  a  noble  animal, 
as  large  as  the  elk  ;  wild  goats,  free,  hap- 
py, and  hairy;  and  bison,  but  these  are 
not  numerous.  It  would  be  "fine"  to 
see  the  lives  of  these  creatures ;  their 
wars,  their  truces,  their  strategy,  their 
domesticity,  and  to  observe  the  demeanor 
towards  them  of  their  superiors,  the  four- 
handed  race,  of  whom  there  are  nine  kinds 
in  the  Malay  peninsula,  besides  two  apes, 
very  curious  and  disconcerting  animals, 


and  a  lemur,  with  the  beautiful,  bright 
eyes,  that  cannot  bear  the  light,  peculiar 
to  the  sloth  tribe.  Of  course,  the  mon- 
keys are  the  men  of  those  unexplored  for- 
est regions,  the  superior  p>ersons  who 
would  resent  the  aping  of  their  ways  by 
clothed  intruders,  and  say,  with  Gay's 
travelled  Jacko,  if  they  were  ever  tempted 
out  of  their  safe  "  wilderness,"  — 

I  vow  *tis  a  disgusting  sight. 
To  see  men  always  bolt  upright ; 
Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two^ 
I  hate  the  imitative  crew. 

Their  brethren  who  outranged  the  forest 
fastnesses  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  men, 
have  they  not  been  chained  up,  and 
taught,  it  may  be,  by  that  terrible  instruc- 
tor, hunger,  to  use  their  agile  limbs  and 
dexterous  hands  in  the  gathering  of  the 
kindly  fruits  for  other  consumption  thaa 
their  own,  and  have  not  the  bonds  of  ser- 
vitude descended  to  the  children  of  these 
stragglers  ?  One  would  like  to  see  that 
clever  service  done,  too;  but  how  much 
better  to  behold,  on  the  jungly  banks  of 
the  Lingi  River,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  at 
once^of  activity  and  stillness,  with  colos- 
sal flowering  trees,  green  twilight,  inextri- 
cable involvement,  with  brilliant  birds, 
jewel-like  lizards,  weird,  uncanny  flying 
foxes,  and  huge  saurians  basking  on  sniny 
banks  under  the  mangroves,  the  free 
creatures,  sitting  in  groups,  hanging  by 
hands  or  tails,  leaping,  grimacing,  jabber- 
ing, pelting  each  other  with  fruit,  and,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  alive  to  the  intellectual 
inferiority  of  all  other  forest  folk.  And 
then,  to  see  the  home  of  the  monkey-man, 
—  the  wondrous  river-side  forest,  where 
the  great  bamboo  towers  in  its  feathery 
grace,  and  the  rattan  creeps  along  the 
ground,  and  then,  climbing  the  trees, 
knots  them  together  with  tough,  tangled 
strands,  for  it  may  be  twelve  hundred  feet 
of  fantastic  bondage,  and  the  bound  and 
loose  alike  are  loaded  with  trailers,  ferns, 
and  orchids,  so  splendid  and  so  rare 
that  to  have  seen  one  of  them  once,  ia 
costly  extradition  to  some  gorgeous  naao- 
sion  here,  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered! 
There  the  "  audacious  liana,"  with  great 
clusters  of  orange  or  scarlet  blossoim, 
flings  itself  on  several  trees  at  once,  or  a 
trailer  leaps  across  the  river  from  tree  to 
tree  —  the  agile  monkey  of  the  plant 
world  —  and  from  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  dangles  the  festoons  of  gorgeout 
blossoms,  in  which  myriads  of  fairies  must 
surely  sleep  In  the  tropical  daytime,  so  as 
to  be  fresh  for  the  dancing,  with  moths 
and  dragon-flies  and  butterflies,  whea  the 
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cool  evening  comes.  There  is  no  lack  of 
partners  for  the  elfin  beauties,  **  trooping 
all  together,"  for  the  butterflies  swarm  in 
countless  thousands  in  the  forest  open* 
ings,  and  their  variety  is  endless.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  see  a  butterflies' 
ball,  opened  by  the  queen  of  the  fairies 
with  such  a  gallant  cavalier  as  either  of 
those  that  Miss  Bird  saw  in  the  Pass  of 
Buicit  Berapit,  when  all  around  was  light 
and  color,  the  morning  hymn  of  birds,  and 
the  sound  of  crystal  waters  :  *^  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
upper  side  of  its  wings,  of  jet-black  vel- 
vet, and  the  lower  half  of  its  body  and 
the  under  side  of  its  wings  of  peacock- 
blue  velvet,  spotted  ;  another  of  the  same 
*  make,'  but  with  gold  instead  of  blue; 
and  a  third  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
and  wings  of  black  velvet,  with  cerise 
spots,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  cerise, 
and  the  under  side  of  the  wings  white, 
with  cerise  spots.  All  these  measured 
fully  five  inches  across  their  expanded 
wings.*'  One  thinks  joyfully  of  these 
creatures,  for  they  were  not  netted  and 
impaled,  but  left  to  the  happy  little  life 
their  Creator  meant  them  for,  unperverted 
to  the  base  uses  of  the  **  specimen." 

If  one  should  spread  Prince  Hassan's 
carpet  in  the  jungle  where  the  elephants 
are  at  home,  or  by  the  river-side,  where 
the  trackless  mangrove  swamps  begin, 
and  the  alligator  basks  ;  where  the  turtle, 
the  tortoise,  and  many  kinds  of  lizards 
pursue  their  peaceful  ways,  and  the  dead- 
liest of  the  serpent  tribe  wind  their  beau- 
tiful but  horrid  forms  through  the  slimy  re- 
cesses, what  strange  sights  one  would  see, 
and  how  curious  an  impression  one  would 
receive  of  an  entire  department  of  nature 
In  which  man  is  of  no  account  at  all,  not 
wanted  or  missed  in  its  economy  1  And 
how  solemn  an  experience  would  the 
night  be  —  not  terrible,  because  the  cloak 
of  invisibility  is  always  understood  — 
with  the  awful,  still  forest,  the  note  of  that 
grand  night  bird,  the  argus  pheasant, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  the  cry  of  the 
wild  man  of  the  interior,  the  sounds  of 
fierce  gambols,  of  pursuit  and  capture, 
hunter  and  victim,  and  the  plunging  of 
elephants  come  down  to  drinkl  And 
then,  with  sunrise,  the  change  would  be 
like  that  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
prince  who  awakened  the  sleeping  beauty 
with  a  kiss,  and  whom  we  are  —  quite  in- 
effectually —  bidden  by  modern  unwis- 
dom to  believe  was  the  sun  himself. 
'*  Loudly  chatted  the  busy  cicada,  its 
simultaneous  din,  like  a  concentration  of 
the  noise  of  all  the  looms  in  the  world. 
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suddenly  breaking  off  into  a  simultaneous 
silence;  the  noisy  insect  world  chirps, 
cheeps,  buzzes,  whistles;  birds,  halloo, 
hoot,  whoop,  screech  ;  apes,  in  a  loud  and 
not  inharmonious  chorus,  greet  the  sun; 
monkeys  chatter,  yell,  hoot,  quarrel,  and 
splutter.  Occasionally,  some  heavy  fruit, 
over-ripe,  falls  into  the  river  with  a 
splash."  Now,  if  we  were  willing  to  lay 
aside  the  cloak  of  invisibility  for  a  while, 
and  let  the  human  sentiment  of  surprise 
in  upon  monkeymanity,  would  swarms  of 
agile  creatures  come  down  on  living 
**  monkey-ropes  "  from  the  feather-crested 
trees,  to  inspect,  upside-downedly,  the 
'*  despiseable  '  intruder,  incapable  of  even 
elementary  climbing,  and  deplorably  defi- 
cient in  chatter? 

If,  like  Ingoldsby*s  *'Sir  Thomas  the 
Good,"  one's  taste  points  insect-wise, 
there  is  much  (in  addition  to  the  **  tiger  ** 
and  the  **  night "  mosquito)  to  gratify  it  ia 
the  Malay  country,  where  moths  of  such 
surpassing  beauty  that  neither  jewel  nor 
flower  can  compete  with  them  abound; 
and  notably  the  wonderful  atlas,  measur- 
ing ten  inches  across  its  wings;  where 
multitudes  of  beautiful  little  creatures  live 
upon  the  mvriad  leaves,  and  the  dark 
nights  are  illuminated  by  the  flashing  of 
fireflies,  moving  in  undulations  like  the 
phosphoric  waves  of  the  sea.  Glancing 
through  the  jungle  openings,  we  should 
see  sun-birds,  rivalling  the  colors  of  those 
living  jewels,  the  humming-birds;  and  on 
the  river  banks  large  kingfishers,  arrayed 
in  the  glory  of  their  matchless  blue  plu- 
mage ;  while  the  forest  trees  are  studded 
with  green  paroquets,  coral-beaked,  and 
the  jungle  tracks  are  trodden  by  the 
stately  argus,  the  gallant  and  bellicose 
jungle-cock,  and  the  Java  peacock,  with 
its  excjuisite,  iridescent  green  feathers. 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  what  the  waters 
would  reveal  to  us:  ** Multitudes  of  fish 
of  brilliant  colors,  together  with  large 
medusas,  dart  or  glide  through  the  sunlit 
waters  among  the  coral  groves,  where 
every  coral  spray  is  gemmed  with  zoo- 
phytes, whose  rainbow-tinted  arms  sway 
with  the  undulations  of  the  water,  and 
where  sea  snakes  writhe  themselves  away 
into  the  recesses  of  coral  caves." 

The  ordinary  traveller  might  possibly 
get  too  much  tiger,  especially  in  Malacca, 
where  a  black  one  (perhaps  a  panther) 
came  down  the  principal  street  early  one 
morning,  and  made  its  chota  hazne  of  a 
Chinaman ;  and  up  in  Lin^at,  where  the 
windows  of  the  bungalow  in  which  Miss 
Bird  resided  had  to  be  closed,  on  account 
of  an  adjacent  tiger,  **  whose  growling  was 
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most  annoying;"  but  the  tiger  at  home! 
would  be  a' great  sight, — from  an  earth- 
skimming  balloon,  or  Prince  Hassan's 
carpet.  As  in  Corea,  so  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  the  tiger  is  an  object  of  great 
dread  and  reverence.  The  Malays  speak 
of  these  animals  in  whispers  only,  believ- 
ing that  souls  of  men  departed  dwell  in 
them ;  and  in  some  places  they  will  not 
kill  a  tiger,  unless  he  is  a  very  mauvais  su- 
jet  indeed.  The  Malay's  version  of  the 
wehr-wolf  myth  is  that  some  men  are  ti- 
gers by  night  and  men  by  day.  They 
wear  tigers'  claws  to  avert  disease,  use 
the  liver,  dried  and  pounded,  as  a  medi- 
cine, which  is  worth  twice  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  set  the  centre  of  the  "terrible 
eyeballs"  in  gold  rings  to  be  worn  as 
charms.  Whether  one  liked  or  did  not 
like  the  ape  as  an  inmate  would  regulate 
one's  enjoyment  of  the  domestication  of 
that  animal  in  the  Malay  country,  but  that 
it  is  a  wonderful  creature  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied. The  Malays  are  passionately  fond 
of  pets,  and  of  all  the  nice  things  which 
travellers  and  residents  in  their  peninsula 
have  told  us  of  this  interesting  people, 
nothing  is  more  charming  than  this  testi- 
mony of  Miss  Bird's:  "They  have  great 
skill  in  taming  birds  and  animals.  Doubt- 
less, their  low  voices,  and  gentle,  supple 
movements,  never  shock  the  timid  sensi- 
tiveness of  brutes.  Besides  this,  Malay 
children  yield  a  very  ready  obedience  to 
their  elders,  and  are  encouraged  to  invite  . 
the  confidence  of  birds  and  beasts,  rather  ' 
than  to  torment  them." 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE   CHARM  OF   FICriON. 

When'  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  Madame 
Phoebus  expresses  her  belief  that  nothing 
in  the  new.Npapers  is  ever  true,  her  sister 
adds :  **  And  that  is  why  they  are  so  pop- 
ular, the  taste  of  the  age  being  so  decid- 
edly for  fiction."  So  decidedly,  indeed, 
that  we  wonder  a  society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  fiction  has  not  been  started  by 
those  who  deem  romance-reading  to  be  a 
vile,  pernicious  indulgence.  Perhaps  the 
(jrad^rinds  are  in  the  right.  It  may  be 
foolish,  it  may  be  wrong,  to  waste  one's 
sympathy  on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
imaginary  heroes  and  heroines ;  but  those 
who  do  so  have  the  consolation  of  sinning 
in  an  admirable  company  of  poets,  priests, 
and  philosophers;  of  men  who  write  his- 
tory, and  men  who  make  it. 

Littk  though  we  know  about  him,  we 


know  that  Shakespeare  read  the  romances 
of  his  time,  and  turned  his  reading  to 
account,  much  to  the  world's  profit.  By- 
ron enjoyed  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
story  without  regard  to  its  literary  merit. 
Coleridge  detested  " fashionable "  novels; 
but  he  heartily  admired  the  robuster  pro- 
ductions of  Marryat  and  the  author  of 
"Tom  Cringle's  Log."  Crabbe  was  not 
at  all  particular  as  to  style  or  subject,  and 
rarely  let  a  day  pass  without  devoting  an 
hour  or  two  to  novel-reading.  I^igh 
Hunt,  too,  owns  to  a  gluttonous  appetite 
of  the  same  kind,  his  taste  being  so  cath- 
olic, that  he  goes  into  raptures  over  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  heart  exhibited  in 
the  Chinese  novel  "///  Kiao-Li^^  when 
sending  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  winding  up  his  eulogium  with: 
**The  notes  marked  T.  C.  are  by  Carlyle, 
to  whom  I  lent  it  once,  and  who  read  it 
with  delight." 

Gray,  who  was  fond  of  novels,  thas 
wrote  of  them:  "However  the  exalted- 
ness  of  some  minds  —  or  rather,  as  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  their  insipidity  and 
want  of  feeling  or  observation  —  may 
make  them  insensible  to  these  light  things, 
I  mean  such  as  paint  and  characterize 
nature,  yet  surely  they  are  as  weighty, 
and  much  more  useful  than  your  grave 
discourses  upon  the  mind  and  the  pas- 
sions, and  what  not."  Cowper  held  nov- 
elists to  be  writers  of  drivelling  folly ;  but 
even  he  confessed  that  the  "Arabian 
Nights  '*  afforded  himself  and  Lady  Hes- 
keth  a  fund  of  merriment,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Writing  in  her  old  age,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montajju  tells  her  daughter  she 
is  reading  an  idle  tale;  not  expecting  wit 
or  truth  in  it,  but  thankful  it  is  not  meta- 
physics, to  puzzle  her  judgment,  or  historv, 
to  mislead  her  opinion.  Mrs.  Thrales 
daughter  liked  her  judgment  to  be  puz- 
zled, loving  metaphysical  works  better 
than  romances.  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced 
her  choice  as  laudable  as  it  was  uncom- 
mon, but  would  have  had  her  like  what 
was  good  in  both.  Johnson  himself,  10 
this  matter,  preached  as  he  practised. 

Although  the  prince  consort  declared 
he  should  be  sorry  that  his  son  should 
look  upon  the  reading  of  a  novel,  even  one 
of  Scott's,  as  a  day's  work,  yet  he  thought 
his  tutor  should  allow  him  to  read  a  good 
novel,  as  an  indulgence.  For  himself,  no^ 
els  of  character,  rather  than  incident  had 
an  irresistible  charm.  The  early  master- 
pieces of  George  Eliot  took  great  hold  of 
Prince  Albert's  imagination  and  naemory, 
and  he  delighted  in  quoting  Mrs.  PojseTt 
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vlienever  apt  occasion  offered.  So  highly 
did  he  appreciate  **  Adam  Bede,"  that  he 
sent  a  copy  to  Baron  Stockmar.  **  It  will 
amuse  you,"  wrote  the  prince,  "by  the 
fulness  nd  variety  of  its  studies  of  hu- 
man chai  acter.  By  this  study,  your  favor- 
ite one,  I  find  myself  every  day  more  and 
more  attracted."  After  reading  Charles 
Kingsley's  "  Two  Years  Ago,"  the  prince 
wrote  to  his  daughter  the  princess  Vic- 
toria :  "  The  poet  is  only  great  by  reason 
that  he  is  great  as  a  philosopher.  *Two 
Years  Ago,'  a  book  which  you,  I  think, 
have  read,  has  given  me  great  pleasure, 
by  its  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
.ture,  and  insight  into  the  relation  between 
man,  his  actions,  his  destiny,  and  God." 

Many  statesmen  and  politicians  have 
wooed  and  won  forgetfulness  of  public 
cares  in  the  pages^of  a  novel.  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Canning  loved  fiction  wisely 
and  well.  Guizot  acknowledged  to  a 
weakness  for  novel-reading,  preferring 
above  all  others  the  stories  written  by 
Englishwomen,  and  comparing  Miss  Aus- 
ten and  her  successors  to  the  galaxy  of 
dramaiic  poets  of  the  great  Athenian  age  ; 
while  Sir  William  Molesworth  found  for- 
eign novels  more  to  his  liking,  and  was 
never  tired  of  perusing  them.  Fenimore 
Cooper's  imaginative  portrayals  of  Indian 
life  had  a  never-fading  charm  for  Presi- 
dent Adams;  while  Daniel  Webster  was 
all  for  Charles  Dickens,  and  enthusiasti- 
cally told  his  countrymen  that  his  favorite 
author  had  wrought  more  good  in  England 
than  all  the  statesmen  Great  Britain  had 
sent  into  Parliament. 

Even  novelists  themselves  have  been 
keen  devourers  of  works  of  fiction,  not 
for  the  sake  of  gathering  hints  therefrom, 
but  out  of  pure  love  for  such  residing. 
Scott  could  not  leave  a  word  unread  of  a 
book  with  a  story  in  it ;  he  was  a  devout 
worshij)per  of  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  and  de- 
clared Jane  Austen's  talent  for  describing 
the  involvement,  and  feelings,  and  charac- 
ters of  ordinary  life,  was  the  most  won- 
derful thing  he  ever  met  with.  He  could, 
he  said,  '*do  the  big  bow-wow  business 
himself  with  any  one;  but  the  exquisite 
touch  which  rendered  commonplace  things 
and  commonplace  characters  interesting 
was  beyond  his  powers."  Washington 
Irving  deprived  his  nights  of  sleepless- 
ness of  their  tediousness  by  the  aid  of 
Anthony  Trollope.  Miss  Mitford  never 
lost  her  love  for  the  romances  of  her 
youth.  As  a  boy  Dickens  revelled  in 
•*  Gil  Bias  "  and  "  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  in 
his  manhood  he  read  Hawthorne  with  de- 
light, and  had  plenty  of  praise  for  George 
Eliot. 
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Mrs.  RadcUffe  and  Miss  Porter  were 
the  beloved  romancers  of  Thackeray's 
young  days.  **  O  *  Scottish  Chiefs,'"  ex- 
claims he,  "did  we  not  weep  over  you  .^ 
O  *  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  didn't  I  and 
Briggs  Minor  draw  pictures  of  you?" 
Smollett  and  Fielding  were  so  much  to 
Thackeray's  mind,  that  he  held  even  their 
imitators  dear;  but  his  love  for  bygone 
novels  did  not  prevent  him  appreciating 
those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  pro- 
nounced the  production  of  the  "  Christ- 
mas Carol"  to  be  not  only  a  personal 
kindness  to  every  man  and  woman  read- 
ing it,  but  a  national  benefit ;  a  compliment 
Octave  Feuillet  would  not  have  deemed  at 
all  extravagant,  holding  as  he  did  that 
good  novels  and  pure  novels  went  hand  in 
hand  in  the  history  of  nations;  a  good 
novel  often  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
literary  thunderstorm,  clearing  the  atmo- 
sphere of  noxious  vapors,  and  turning  the 
thoughts  of  a  misguided  people  into  bet- 
ter channels.  No  wonder  the  enthusiastic 
Frenchman  pitied  the  young  ladies  of  an- 
cient days,  and  thought  they  must  have 
had  a  dull  time  of  it,  with  only  the  1iex- 
ameters  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  to  satisfy  their 
craving  for  literary  recreation.  Yet  there 
are  people  who  think  the  writing  of  a 
novel  something  of  which  a  man  should 
be  ashamed.  "  Haven't  you  written  a 
novel  ? "  asked  a  Taunton  voter  of  the 
opponent  of  a  newly  appointed  ofHcial, 
eliciting  the  stinging  reply :  "  I  hope  tiiere 
is  no  disgrace  in  having  written  that  which 
has  been  read  by  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  every  European  language.  I 
trust  that  one  who  is  an  author  by  the 
gift  of  nature,  may  be  as  good  a  man 
as  one  who  is  master  of  the  mint  by  the 
gift  of  Lord  Melbourne."  What  manner 
of  novels  the  author  of  "Vivian  Grey" 
wrote  is  known  to  most. 

Literary  preferences,  like  love  prefer- 
ences, are  unexplainable.  We  like  be- 
cause we  like.  Macaulay's  biographer 
says  of  him  that  the  day  on  which  he 
detected,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  Hoi- 
born  bookstall,  some  trumpery  romance 
that  had  been  in  the  Cambridge  circulat- 
ing library  in  the  year  1820,  was  a  date 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  his  calen- 
dar. He  exulted  over  the  discovery  of 
a  wretched'  novel  called  "  Conscience," 
which  he  owned  to  be  execrable,  as  tri- 
umphantly as  if  it  had  been  a  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare  with  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  margin.  "  Why  is  it  ?  "  he  asks 
in  his  diary,  "  that  I  can  read  twenty  times 

over  the  trash  of  ,  and  that  I  cannot 

read  Bulwer's  works?    It  is  odd;  but  of 
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all  writers  of  fiction  who  possess  any  tal- 
ent at  all,  Bulvver,  with  very  distinguished 
talent,  amuses  me  least.*'  Bulwer,  how- 
ever, conquered  him  once,  for  he  sets 
down  :  **  On  my  journey  through  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  I  finished  Bulvver*s  'Al- 
ice.' It  affected  me  much,  and  in  a  way 
which  I  have  not  been  affected  by  novels 
these  many  years.  Indeed,  I  generally 
avoid  all  novels  v/hich  are  said  to  have 
much  pathos.  The  suffering  which  they 
produce  is  to  me  a  very  real  suffering, 
and  of  that  I  have  quite  enough  without 
them."  Theodore  Hook  relished  nothing 
better  with  his  wine  than  novels  of  a  seri- 
ous cast;  and  was  so  fond  of  "Gil  Bias," 
that  he  made  a  point  of  reading  it  every 
year.  He  would  cross-examine  Sir  Henry 
Holland*s  children  in  the  most  minute 
details  respecting  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
and  Miss  Byron,  and  could  have  done  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  **  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice" series,  of  which  he  said  there 
were  no  compositions  in  the  world  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  perfection;  a  eulo- 
gium  VVhately  and  Whewell  would  readily 
have  indorsed. 

'Bishop  Thirlwall's  greatest  pleasure 
was  reading  a  novel  in  an  open  carriage 
while  travelling.  Dr.  Hook  was  ready  to 
read  one  anywhere  and  under  any  condi- 
tions. Mackintosh  soothed  himself  *' be- 
fore court"  and  refreshed  himself  after  it 
by  reading  "The  Old  Manor  House;" 
and  so  dreaded  arriving  at  the  end  of  De 
StacPs  *'  Corinne,"  that  he  prolonged  his 
enjoyment  by  swallowing  it  slowly  that  he 
might  taste  every  drop.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  preferred  novels  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  type  ;  while  Mary  Somerville  in  the 
sunset  of  life  spent  her  evenings  over 
conversational  slories,  "her  tragic  days 
being  over;"  in  ciccordance  with  Mr. 
Froude's  dictum,  that  as  we  grow  old,  the 
love-agonies  of  the  Fredericks  and  Doro- 
theas cease  to  be  absorbing,  as  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  excitements  for  our- 
selves have  set  below  the  horizon,  and 
painful  cxpericnce^of  the  realities  of  week- 
ly bills  and  rent-day  induce  us  to  take  the 
parental  view  of  the  situation.  "A  novel 
which  can  amuse  us  in  middle  life,"  he 
says,  "must  represent  such  sentiments, 
such  actions,  and  such  casualties  as  we 
encounter  after  we  have  cut  our  wise- 
teeth,  and  have  become  ourselves  actors 
in  the  practical  drama  of  existence.  The 
taste  lur  romance  is  the  tirst  to  disappear. 
Truth  alone  permanently  pleases ;  and 
works  ot  tictiun  which  claim  a  place  in 
literature  mu^t  introduce  us  to  characters 
and  situations  which  we  recognize  as  fa- 
miliar." 


But  Mr.  Froude  notwithstanding,  it  is 
not  only  young  imaginations  that  vield  to 
the  beguilements  of  romance.  Elaon  was 
as  interested  in  sentimental  stories  when 
he  had  gained  the  goal  of  his  ambition, 
as  when  he  was  young  enough  and  ro- 
mantic enough  to  compass  a  runaway 
marriage.  To  the  last,  Romilly  delight- 
ed in  the  romances  of  Charlotte  Smith. 
Jeffrey  was  well  on  in  years  when  he 
cried  over  Paul  Dombey's  death,  blessed 
Paul's  creator  for  the  purifying  tears 
he  shed,  and  declared  he  had  been  in 
love  with  him  "ever  since  little  Nell," 
and  did  not  care  who  knew  it.  Nor  was 
Daniel  O'Connell  a  callow  youth  when  he 
vowed  never  to  forgive  Dickens  for  kill- 
ing the  heroine  of  the  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop."  It  must,  however,  be  conceded 
that  Dickens  possessed  a  power  of  rais- 
ing a  personal  attaclfment  for  his  charac- 
ters that  was  unique. 


From  The  Academ?. 
A    CONTEMPORARY    NOTICE     OF    GAINS- 
BOROUGH. 

Ipswich :  Juljr  a4«  18S3. 

In  searching  the  files  of  the  Ipswich 
yournal  for  some  particulars  as  to  the 
picture  referred  to  in  my  letter  in  the 
Academy  of  July  21,  I  came  upon  the 
following  brief  history  of  Gainsborough. 
From  Sir  Philip  Thicknesse's  "Life  of 
Gainsborough  "  we  learn  that  the  then 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Ipswich 
Journal  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
great  artist;  and,  as  the  subjoined  article 
was  in  all  probability  written  by  him,  it 
will  have  a  special  value  and  interest  at 
the  present  day.  The  extract  is  x*erbatim 
from  the  Ipswich  Journal  of  August  9^ 

178S.  Wm.  King* 

Memoirs  of  Ihe  lale  Mr,  Gainsb0romj^k^ 
I  he  celebraled  painler  who  died  on  Sai* 
urday  last^  aj^ed  61,  0/  a  cancer  in  his 
jVech,  caui^'h/  by  a  Cold  a  few  months 
since,  whilst  attending  Mr,  Hastings^s 
Trial. 

Mr.  Gainsborough  was  born  at  Sud- 
bury in  Sutlolk,  in  the  }ear  1727:  hit 
father,  on  his  outseX  in  life,  was  possessed 
of  a  decent  competency;  but  a  larj;e  fam- 
ily, and  a  liberal  heart,  soon  lessened  his 
wealth  to  a  very  humble  income.  The 
son,  of  whom  we  speak,  very  early  dis- 
covered a  propensity  to  painting :  >fature 
was  his  teacher  and  the  woods  of  Suffolk 
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his  academy ;  here  he  would  pass  in  soli- 
tude his  mornings,  in  makinar  a  sketch  of 
an  antiquated  tree,  a  marshy  brook,  a  few 
cattle,  a  sliepherd  and  his  flock,  or  any 
other  accidental  objects  that  were  pre- 
sented. From  delineation,  he  got  to  col- 
oring; and  after  painting  several  land- 
scapes from  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve,  he 
quitted  Sudbury  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
portrait  painter;  at:d  from  that  time  never 
cost  his  family  the  least  expense.  The 
person  at  whose  house  he  principally  re- 
sided, was  a  silversmith  of  some  taste; 
and  from  him  he  was  ever  ready  to  con- 
fess he  derived  great  assistance.  Mr. 
Gravelot  the  engraver  was  also  his  pa- 
tron, and  got  him  introduced  at  the  Old 
Academy  of  the  Arts,  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  He  continued  to  exercise  his  pen- 
cil in  London  for  some  years,  but  marry- 
ing Mrs.  Gainsborough  when  he  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  soon  after  took 
up  his  residence  at  Ipswich;  and  after 
practising  therefor  a  considerable  period, 
went  to  Bath,  where  his  friends  intimated 
his  merits  would  meet  their  proper  reward. 
His  portrait  of  Quin  the  actor,  which  he 
painted  at  Bath  about  thirty  years  since, 
will  ever  be  considered  as  a  wonderful 
effort  in  the  portrait  line. 

The  high  reputation  which  followed, 
prompted  him  to  return  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  year  1774;  after  passing 
a  short  time  in  town  not  very  profitably, 
his  merits  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
King.  Among  other  portraits  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  full  length  of  his  Majesty  at 
the  Queen's  house  will  ever  be  vieweci  as 
an  astonishing  performance.  From  this 
period,  Mr.  Gainsborough  entered  into  a 
line  which  afforded  a  becoming  reward  to 
his  superlative  powers.  All  our  living 
Princes  and  Princesses  have  been  painted 
by  him,  the  Duke  of  York  excepted,  of 
whom  he  had  three  pictures  bespoken  : 
and,  among  his  later  performances,  the 
head  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  several  portraits  of 
that  gentleman's  family,  afforded  him 
gratiticaiion.  His  portraits  will  pass  to 
futurity  with  a  reputation  equal  to  that 
which  lollows  the  pictures  of  Vandyke  ; 
and  his  landscapes  will  establish  his  name 
on  the  record  of  the  fine  arts,  with  honors 
such  as  never  before  attended  a  native  of 
this  isle. 

He  was  frequently  fond  of  giving  a 
little  rustic  boy  or  girl  a  place  in  his  land- 
scapes:  some  of  these  possess  wonderful 
beauty:  his  Shepherd's  Boy,  the  Girl  and 
Pigs,  the  Fighting  Boys  and  Dogs,  the 
one  with  Figures  in  Sir  Peter  BurrelPs 
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possession,  and  several  others  of  a  like 
description,  give  him  a  very  peculiar  char- 
acter as  an  artist  over  every  other  disciple 
of  the  pencil.  The  landscape  of  the 
Woodman  in  the  Storm,  finished  about 
eighteen  months  since,  and  now  at  his 
rooms  in  Pall  Mall,  for  expression,  char- 
acter, and  beautiful  coloring,  is  of  inesti- 
mable worth.  His  Majesty's  praises  of 
this  picture  made  Mr.  Gainsborough  feel 
truly  elate;  and  the  attention  of  the 
Queen,  who  sent  to  him  soon  after,  and 
commissioned  him  to  paint  the  Duke  of 
York,  were  circumstances  that  he  always 
dwelt  upon  with  conscious  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

His  mind  was  most  in  its  element 
while  engaged  in  landscape.  These  sub- 
jects he  painted  with  a  faithful  adherence 
to  Nature ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  they 
are  more  in  approach  to  the  landscapes 
of  Rubens,  than  those  of  any  other  mas- 
ter. At  the  same  time  we  must  remark, 
his  tree,  foreground,  and  figures,  have 
more  force  and  spirit;  and  we  add,  the 
brilliancy  of  Claude  and  the  simplicity  of 
Ruysdael  appear  combined  in  Mr.  Gains- 
borough's romantic  scenes.  The  few  pic- 
tures he  attempted  that  are  stiled  sea- 
pieces,  may  be  recurred  to  in  proof  of  his 
power  in  painting  water;  nothing  certainly 
can  exceed  them  in  transparency  and  air. 
But  he  is  gone  !  and  while  we  lament  him 
as  an  artist,  let  us  not  pass  over  those 
virtues  which  were  an  honor  to  human 
nature  I  Let  a  tear  be  shed  in  affection 
for  that  generous  heart,  whose  strongest 
propensities  were  to  relieve  the  claims  of 
poverty,  wherever  they  appeared  genuine  ! 
If  he  selected,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
pencil,  an  infant  from  a  cottage,  all  the 
tenants  of  the  humble  roof  generally  par- 
ticipated in  the  profits  of  the  picture ;  and 
some  of  them  frequently  found  in  his 
habitation  a  permanent  abode.  His  lib- 
erality was  not  confined  to  this  alone, -^ 
needy  relatives  and  unfortunate  friends 
were  further*  incumbrances  on  a  spirit 
■that  could  not  deny;  and  owing  to  this 
generosity  of  temper,  we  fear,  that  afflu- 
ence is  not  left  to  his  amiable  family, 
which  so  much  merit  might  promise,  and 
such  real  worth  deserve. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
IN  AN  OLD  PALACE. 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  will  rest  awhile 
Upon  this  ancient  window-seat, 
This  wide  old-fashioned,  brown  recess. 
And  watch  the  pictured  loveliness 
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That  decks  the  chamber  round ; 
Each  tray  prand  lady's  courtly  smile. 
Her  full  free  glance  of  witchery  sweet. 
And  curling  tresses  all  unbound. 

"Or  I  will  wander  soft  and  slow, 
As  suits  me  best,  from  room  to  room, 
Again  to  ponder,  as  I  trace 
Tiie  features  of  Loyola's  face. 

The  secret  of  his  power. 
Or  mark  the  veiled  pathetic  woe 
In  C'harles's  eyes,  that  s|)ake  of  doom 
Before  the  storm  began  to  lower. 

"  But  go  thou,  sweetest,  gaily  out, 
And  sun  thvself  thi<*  sunny  day. 
Go  find  atrain  thy  favorite  nook 
Where,  l)al)l)ling  like  a  country  brook, 

(jrreat  Thames  goes  plashing  by ; 
Or  roam  the  wide  old  place  about 
In  thine  own  mood,  in  thine  own  way, 
And  smile  beneath  the  azure  sky. 

"Go  forth  and  banish  from  thine  eyes, 
The  haunting  shade  that  vexes  me. 
Go  forth  and  lose  thy  childish  care 
Among  sweet  things  of  earth  and  air, 
Blown  Hjwer  and  changing  leaf. 
Let  girlish  laughter  (piench  thy  sighs, 
Let  Nature's  balsam  comfort  thee, 
Go  to,  thou  dost  but  play  at  grief." 

We  part,  she  passes  from  my  sight, 
Adown  the  wide,  time-trodden  stair, 
Her  foot's  faint  echo  dies  away; 
Ah  me  !  it  seems  but  yesterday 

My  little  girl  was  born. 
But  yesterday,  a  snowdrop  white 
She  l)lf)s^omed  in  the  wintry  air 
Of  wedded  life,  long  past  its  morn. 

Of  wedded  life  where  love  was  not. 
Or  ni»t  such  love  as  once  I  knew  ! 
Pool  girl,  poor  wife  !     I  tried  my  best 
To  drive  that  image  from  my  breast. 

And  keep  me  true  to  thee. 
But  ti)ve  had  made  and  marred  my  lot 
Before  we  met,  and  one  less  true 
Than  thou,  had  changed  the  world  for  me. 

And  vet,  perhaps  she  did  but  yield 
To  father's  threat  and  mother's  art; 
She  might  have  purposed  to  be  true, 

Perhai)s  —  pcriiaps I  never  knew  — 

Uur  parting  was  so  swift. 
Love  one  diy  our.s.  and  all  life's  field 
A-bloom  with  hoj>e  —  then  forced  apart 
By  wider  widtiis  than  death's  drear  drift. 

Then  I  went  mad,  and  mocked  at  life, 
And  jeered  at  all  its  precious  things. 
At  manhoods  faith,  and  woman's  truth. 
And  >pilled  the  riuklv  wine  of  youth 

With  wiilul,  wasteful  hana. 
I  stood  with  all  t))e  world  at  strife, 
Till  lit-'  was  poisoned  at  its  springs. 
And  clogged  with  dust,  and  choked  with  sand. 

But  in  the  end  there  came  to  me 
An  angel  in  a  woman's  guise, 


She  touched  my  wounds  with  balm  divini^ 
She  poured  therein  love's  oil  and  wine, 

And  closed  my  hearths  wide  rent. 
My  love  was  dead,  but  I  was  free. 
And  could  be  faithful.     Was  it  wise  ? 
God  knows ;  she  said  she  was  content. 

And  I  was  faithful,  if  one  call 
That  faith,  which  no  desires  assail ; 
I  could  not  give  her  love  for  love, 
But  still,  I  held  her  far  above 

Her  younger,  lovelier  peers. 
And  when,  in  aftertime,  the  call 
Of  death, came  with  an  infant's  wail, 
God  knows  I  made  her  grave  with  tean. 

But  ah,  the  babe  !  the  little  child  I 
The  wailing,  wee,  unmothered  one. 
How  closely  to  my  heart  hath  crept 
The  daughter  since  the  mother  slept  I 

She  is  my  own,  my  own, 
The  one  clean  thing  and  unde61ed. 
Life  holds  for  me  beneath  the  son. 
And  she  is  mine  —  as  yet  —  alone. 

I  look  from  out  my  window-seat. 
To  see  my  dainty  daughter  pass  ; 
Fair  as  the  worlcl's  first  morning  time^ 
Just  rounding  to  the  tender  prime 

Of  girlish  blossoming, 
A  sight  that  makes  my  old  heart  beat; 
She  stands  like  Flora  on  the  grass, 
By  the  white  statue  of  the  Spring. 

And  must  I  lose  her  ?    Can  I  give 
My  tender  maiden  from  my  side  ? 
And  to  his  son  —  mine  ancient  foe, 
The  man  who  wronged  me  years  ago? 

My  daughter,  it  is  hard  I 
How  much  the  heart  can  bear,  and  life^ 
How  much  forego  of  hate  and  pride, 
Lest  its  one  darling's  life  be  marred. 

Fate  wills  it  so,  my  little  dove, 
I  will  not  part  thy  love  from  thee; 
His  noble  face  is  full  of  truth. 
The  unspent  heritage  of  youth 
Lies  yet  within  his  hand. 
The  father  took  my  early  love. 
The  son  will  take  my  child  from  me, 
Nor  sire  nor  son  could  I  withstand. 

Ah  well,  he  hath  his  mother's  face, 
And  his  dear  mother's  grave  is  green. 
And  since  the  father,  too,  lies  low, 
And  since  the  wrong  was  long  ago. 

My  heart  sa\'s,  "  I  forgive," 
The  lad  is  worthy  of  our  race. 
His  heart  is  brave,  his  hands  are  cleaih 
If  love  be  life,  then  let  them  live. 

She  glides  across  the  oaken  floor. 
And  in  the  ancient  doorway  stands ; 
I  look  around  the  pictured  wall. 
No  statclylady  of  them  all 

Hath  charms  so  rarely  blent 
And  one  comes  with  her  through  the  door 
With  eager  eyes  and  outstretched  band^ 
Her  lover.    Child,  I  am  content; 
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THE   ORCHARD   AND  THE    HEATH,   ETC. 


THE  ORCHARD  AND  THE  HEATH. 

I  CHANCKi)  upon  an  early  walk  to  spy 

A  troop  of  children  through  an  orchard  gate  : 

The  boughs  hung  low,  the  grass  was  high; 

They  had  but  to  lift  hands  or  wait 
For  fruits  to  fill  them ;  fruits  were  all  their  sky. 

They  shouted,  running  on  from  tree  to  tree. 
And  played  the  game  the  wind  plays,  on  and 
round. 
'Twas  visible  invisible  glee 
Pursuing  ;  and  a  fountain's  sound 
Of  laughter  spouted,  pattering  fresh  on  me. 

I  could  have  watched  them  till  the  davlight 

•    fled,  •    ^ 

Their  pretty  bower  made  such  a  light  of  day. 
A  small  one  tumbling  sang,  "  Oh  !  head  !  " 
The  rest  to  comfort  her  straightway 
Seized  on  a  branch  and  thumped  down  apples 
red. 

« 

The  tiny  creature  flashing  through  green  grass, 
And  laughing  with  her  feet  and  eyes  among 
Fresh  apples,  while  a  little  lass 
Over  as  o'er  breeze-ripples  hun;z : 
That  sight  I  saw,  and  passed  as  aliens  pass. 

My  footpath  left  the  pleasant  farms  and  lanes. 
Soft  cottage-smoke,  straight  cocks  a-crow,  gay 
flowers ; 
Beyond  the  wheel-ruts  of  the  wains. 
Across  a  heath  I  walked  for  hours. 
And  met  its  rival  tenants,  rays  and  rains. 

Still  in  my  view  mile-distant  firs  appeared. 
When,  under  a  patched  channel-bank  enriched 
With  foxglove  whose    late    bells  drooped 

seared, 
Behold,  a  family  had  pitched 
Their  camp,  and  laboring  the  low  tent  up- 
reared. 

Here,  too,  were  many  children,  quick  to  scan 
A  new  thing  coming;  swarthy  cheeks,  white 
teeth ; 
In  many-colored  rags  they  ran. 
Like  iron  runlets  of  the  heath. 
Dispersed  lay  broth-pot,  sticks,  and  drinking- 
can. 

Three  girls,  with  shoulders  like  a  boat  at  sea 
Tipp*d  sideways  by  the  wave  (their  clothing 
slid 

From  either  ridge  unequally), 

Lean,  swift  and  voluble,  bestrid 
A  starting-point,  unfrocked  to  the  bent  knee. 

They  raced  ;  their  brothers  yelled  them  on,  and 

broke 
In  act  to  follow,  but  as  one  they  snuffed 
Wood-fumes,  and  by  the  Are  that  spoke 
Of  provender,  its  pale  flame  puffed. 
And    rolled  athwart  dwarf    furzes  grey-blue 
•moke. 


Soon  on  the  dark  edge  of  a  ruddier  gleam 
The  mother-pot  perusing,  all,  stretched  flat. 

Paused  for  its  bubhiing-up  supreme: 

A  dog  upright  in  circle  sat. 
And  oft  his  nose  went  with  the  flying  steam. 

I  turned  and  looked  on  heaven  awhile,  when 

now 
The  moor-faced  sunset,  broaden'd  with  red 
light. 
Threw  high  aloft  a  golden  bough. 
And  seemed  the  desert  of  the  night 
Far  down  with  mellow  orchards  to  endow. 
Athenxum.  GeORGE  MEREDXTIIi 


MAID  AND  BOY. 

Come,  little  maid,  from  youthful  days, 
And  let  me  paint  you  as  you  stood  ; 

Your  braided  hair,  your  coyish  ways. 
That  would  and  would  not  when  I  would. 

Your  gown  of  checkered  calico, 
The  tire  of  pink,  I  see  them  yet ; 

Your  little  shoes  not  made  for  show. 
The  clean  and  scalloped  pantalet. 

I  played  with  you  in  sun  and  shade. 
By  roadside,  yard,  and  alder  streams ; 

With  many  a  brake  and  birch  we  made 
The  woven  house  of  fairy  beams, 

Wherein  we  lived  but  for  a  day ; 

A  sweeter  spot  on  newer  ground 
Allured  us  in  the  wooded  way. 

And  all  was  new  we  newly  found. 

We  knew  not  love,  we  knew  not  jar. 
All  things  created  but  for  to}'S ; 

The  world  a  iust  illumined  star, 
And  full  of  little  girls  and  boys. 

Nothing  was  small  to  our  great  eyes. 
Nothing  so  common  but  we  wondered; 

One  penny  was  a  boundless  prize 
To  us,  and  Ave  a  little  hundred. 

The  nearest  hills  were  mountains  then, 
The  meadow  endless  where  we  played; 

I  never  thought  to  be  like  men, 
And  always  should  the  maid  be  maid. 

But  now  I  am  a  man  become. 
And  you  a  woman  grave  and  sweet; 

And  I  no  longer  lead  vou  home. 
Or  in  the  brook  batlie  your  pink  feeL 

What  have  we  now  that's  like  the  past  ? 

Our  guileless  hearts  knew  not  its  name; 
But  blest  are  we  to  know  at  last 

That  what  it  was,  'tis  stili  the  same. 

Atheoxum.  JOHN  ALBOb 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND   IN    EGYPT. 

The  Suez  Canal  question  presents  so 
many  difEerent  aspects  that  the  treatment 
of  it  might  easily  assume  encyclopaedic 
proportions.  The  political  and  geograph- 
ical chronicles  of  the  isthmus,  and  the 
attempts  made  in  ancient  times  to  open  a, 
passage  through  it,  constitute  the  history 
of  civilization  itself.  The  Isthmus  of 
Suez  is  the  best  standpoint  for  the  obser- 
vation of  humanity  in  its  childhood.  The 
scientific  and  economic  records  of  the 
nineteenth  century  find  their  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  works  of  the  canal, 
in  the  modifications  in  the  construction 
of  vessels  brought  about  by  its  navigation, 
as  well  as  in  the  changes  consequently 
effected  in  the  great  currents  of  com- 
merce. The  waters  of  the  world,  in  their 
distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  globe 
and  their  movements  in  the  basins  which 
confine  and  direct  them,  have  been  the 
cause  of  human  civilization,  and  have  de- 
termined, by  conditions  which  we  can 
examine,  the  march  of  its  commerce  and 
its  industry.  The  great  valleys  of  the 
globe  have  been  the  main  routes  of  human 
genius  ;  and  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers, 
the  offspring  of  nature,  saw  the  birth  of 
that  commerce  which  has  enriched  the 
world.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  age 
to  behold  man  in  his  turn  creating,  as  it 
were,  a  new  basin  of  a  mighty  stream,  and 
thus  completing  the  system  of  river  routes 
which  has  ever  strongly  influenced  the 
civilized  societies  of  mankind* 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  maritime  canal  by  an  illus- 
trious Frenchman  the  only  cause,  or  even 
the  chief  cause,  of  the  interest  taken  by 
France  in  all  that  touches  the  water-way. 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  France ;  the  country  knows 
that  the  total  value  of  the  nation  is  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  she  counts  him 
among  her  sons.  He  has  shared  his  per- 
sonal renown  with  his  fatherland,  and 
every  one  in  France  feels  that  whatever 
happens  to  him  attains  the  proportions  of 
a  national  event.  In  thinking  of  him, 
men  spontaneously  repeat  the  saying  of 
Terence  concerning  mankind  :  *'  Naught 
that  affects   him   is    indifferent    to  us." 


Now  it  is  certain  that,  if  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  applied  his  spirit  of  perseverance,  his 
clear  foresight,  his  power  of  unravelling 
the  future  of  international  relations  —  in 
a  word,  his  genius,  towards  the  conception 
and  execution  of  any  other  idea,  of  what- 
soever nature,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  he  would  not  have  reaped  the 
popular  fame  and  national  affection  which 
in  his  green  old  age  reward  the  efforts  of 
his  earlier  years.  In  Panama  M.  de  Les- 
seps would  never  have  achieved  the  na- 
tional grandeur  which  none  now  deny 
him,  and  of  which  he  laid  the  foundations 
.between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea.  And  the  reason  is  that  Egypt  has 
always  filled,  and  stiJl  fills,  every  imagina- 
tion in  France,  and  that  the  traditions  of 
France,  ever  revived  by  new  events,  in- 
cessantly carry  her  thoughts  back  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Thus,  when  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  seen  planting  upon  this  spot 
the  banner  of  his  noble  enterprise,  he  was 
deemed  to  be  France  herself  in  one  phase 
of  her  natural  evolution.  The  idea  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  a  French  idea,  carried  out 
in  a  land  where  France  has  played  a  great 
and  glorious  part ;  and  nothing  could 
efface  from  the  French  mind  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  national  dignity  to  be 
upheld  in  all  that  affects  the  great  work 
to  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  bound  his 
name. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  particular  virtue 
which  adds  to  the  nobility  of  the  idea  as 
it  is  conceived  in  France  —  that  the 
scheme  of  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
has  been  considered  a  grand  peace-bear- 
ing conception.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who 
from  a  distance  followed  M.  de  Lesseps 
in  his  career,  it  seemed  like  another  link 
added  to  the  blessed  and  beneficent  chain 
which  binds  peoples  together  in  order  to 
make  them  associates,  allies,  and  friends. 
A  grand  idea  of  peace,  that  was  at  the 
same  time  a  French  idea,  of  which  the 
nation  felt  proud  —  such  was  the  concep- 
tion which  prevailed  in  France  concerning 
the  communication  to  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  seas.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  the  French  make  war  for 
an  idea,  and  they  have  often  seemed  to 
welcome  the  reproach  with  a  certain  satis- 
faction.   Not  every  one,  they  think,  is 
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capable  of  having  so  robust  a  faith  in  his 
ideas,  and  they  were  proud  to  think  that 
they  were  deemed  capable  of  forgetting 
their  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  noble 
passion.     Horace  has  said  :  — 

()  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 
Virtus  post  nummos. 

In  France  men  were  ready  to  believe 
that  the  world  reversed  the  phrase  when 
applying  it  to  them,  and  said  of  them, 
tuimmi  post  virtu  tern.  But  it  is  equally 
true  to  say  that  France  makes  peace  for 
an  idea.  Peace  it  was  that  she  sought  to 
make  by  the  Suez  Canal.  This  water  in. 
the  midst  of  the  lands,  this  inner  sea  of 
the  ancient  civilizatiooi  she  converted  into 
an  ocean  which  reached  out  to,  and  with 
a  new  arm  touched,  the  Indian  Ocean.  Is 
that  idea  of  peace  which  was  to  be  caught 
as  in  a  fisherman's  net  and  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  Suez  Canal,  is 
that  now  changed  for  an  idea  of  war? 
Will  that  cause  which  was  to  bring  the 
nations  together  result  in  estranging  them 
from  each  other?  It  is  impossible,  I  will 
not  say  to  desire,  but  even  to  suppose,  for 
a  single  moment,  that  it  can  be  so. 

The  mistakes  of  French  policy  in  Egypt 
have  obscured  minds  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Channel;  but  whatever  those  errors 
may  have  been,  the  fact  remains   estab- 
lished  as  firm   as   ever   that  the   Anglo- 
French  alliance,  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
elsewhere,   is   the  surest   pledge  of   the 
world's  peace,  and  can  best  give  unlimited 
scope   to   the  economic   progress  of  the 
two  countries.    The   idea   of  an   Egypt 
developing  all  its  natural  riches  under  the 
benevolent  eye  of  France  and   England 
in  close  alliance  is  a  political  conception 
of  the  highest  rank,  which  by  the  exten- 
sion  of   its   results  should  produce  the 
most  salutary   effects    upon    the    whole 
body  politic  of    Europe.      It   has  often 
been  sought  to  give  a  form  to  this  idea, 
and  the  policy  which  has  been  Called  the 
policy   of    the   condominium    has    been, 
whatever  may  have  been  said  of  it,  a  happy 
phase   of  the   Anglo-French  alliance.     1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  condominium 
was  a  necessary  form  of  it,  and  one  can 
easilv   understand    that    the    alliance    in 
Egypt  might  take  another  shape.     It  is 


indubitable  that  improvements  would  have 
been  made  in  the  methods  by  which  the 
Anglo-French    influence    worked,    if  the 
policy  of  the  two  countries  had  been  di- 
rected   in   some   other   way  during    the 
mournful  period   of    Arabi's   attempt  at 
revolution.     Common  action  on  the  part 
of  France  and  England  would  have  led 
to  a  more  speedy  result,  and  one  better 
for  both  the  two  powers,  than  that  which 
was  produced  by  the  isolated  action  of 
England.     But  two  faults  were  committed^ 
both    of  which   lie  heavy  upon  the  two 
nations.     The  policy  of  England  was  un« 
certain;  it  oscillated  between  a  Turkish 
intervention,  an  intervention  of  the  two 
powers,  and  an  isolated  intervention.   The 
policy  of  France  was  timid  ;  it  made  pre- 
tence of  being  European,  instead  of  be- 
ing and  remaining  Anglo-French  alone; 
and  at  the  end  it  committed  the  error  of 
abdicating,  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have   acted.     These  two  faults  pro- 
duced their  consequences;  England  has 
undertaken   a  task  which   will  give  her 
very  great  anxieties,  and   she   has  not, 
from  the   point  of  view  of  Anglo-Indian 
interests,  more  security  or  more  tranquil* 
lity,  for  a  short  or  long  term,  than  if  her 
power  had  been  shared  at  the  same  time 
as  her  difficulties.     France,  in   drawing 
back,  has  been  unable  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons, and,  so  to  speak,  the  conditions  of 
her  withdrawal ;  and  at  the  present  time 
she  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  losinj;  that 
moral  influence  which  she  never  meant  to 
abandon,  when  she  thought  that  she  was 
only  holding  aloof,  for  her  ally's  advan- 
tage, from  a  political  movement  in  which 
she  believed  she  could  leave  the  initiative 
to  England.    The    political   idea   which 
has  guided  the  conduct  of  France  was 
wrong,  but  it   was  honest;  it  contained 
nothing  adverse  to  the  policy  of  the  inti- 
mate  alliance,   the  entente  cordiaie^  be- 
tween France  and  England.     Thus  it  is 
with   profound  astonishment  that  we  in 
France  have  seen  the  English  press  use 
towards  us  most  outrageous  expressions. 
Wounds   have   been    inflicted   which  at- 
tempts  must  be   made  to  heal.    Those 
who  have  caused  them  are  without  excuse; 
and  it  is  as  true  to  say  that  they  have 
failed  in  patriotism   towards  their  owa 
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country  as   in   decency  towards   a  great 
nation. 

There  is  but  one  means  of  repairing 
the  evil  which  the  two  countries  did  by 
the  faultiness  of  their  foreign  policy  in 
Egypt.  England  suffers,  and  will  suffer, 
from  the  indecision  which  she  showed  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
her  isolated  position  imposing  on  her  an 
excessive  responsibility.  France  suffers, 
and  will  suffer,  from  its  impolitic  resolve 
not  to  interfere,  and  from  what  has  been 
considered  an  abandonment  of  its  natural 
ally.  It  is  on  the  soil  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  canal,  that  the  basis  of  a  harmonious 
policy  must  be  found.  France  only  ex- 
pects this,  that  her  name  and  moral  influ- 
ence should  still  serve  the  cause  of  civil- 
ization in  Egypt,  without  hurting  England, 
but  without  being  hurt  by  her.  Whether 
France  in  Egypt  be  the  guest  of  the  khe- 
dive  or  of  the  empress  of  India,  she  has 
a  right  to  be  treated  with  the  considera- 
tion due  to  an  ally  and  friend.  In  return 
for  this  respect,  England  will  find  in 
France  a  support  which  she  will  certainly 
need  some  day,  to  prevent  her  influence 
from  giving  way  before  those  eclipses 
which  should  always  be  looked  for  in  Ori- 
ental politics.  But  how  is  this  mainte- 
nance of  the  name  of  France  at  its  due 
moral  height  to  be  achieved,  concurrently 
with  the  increased  political  harmony  of 
the  two  nations  ?  By  respecting  the  name 
of  France  in  the  Suez  Canal,  by  showing 
that  England  has  in  view  only  the  claims 
of  justice,  and  is  not  pursuing  a  policy  of 
ill-conceived  egotism  in  all  that  concerns 
that  international  and  pacific  road  which 
is  the  creation  of  a  great  Frenchman,  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a 
great  Englishman.  The  Suez  Canal  is 
the  highway  to  India;  it  is  an  open  route 
which  England  has  the  greatest  interest 
in  seeing  frequented  by  all  Europe,  and 
especially  by  France.  Has  England  ever 
dreamt  of  shutting  India  within  its  own 
confines,  of  closing  Bombay  or  Calcutta 
against  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
world?  Is  not  her  colonial  policy  the 
policy  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
liberty?  England  cannot  dream  of  cut- 
ling  off  India  at  Port  Said.     The  grand 
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highway  of  civilization  ought  to  be  trav- 
ersed with  equal  liberty,  and  in  equal 
security,  by  all  the  nations  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  if  this  be  true  when  speaking 
of  all  peoples,  is  it  not  still  more  true  of 
France  than  of  any  other  country? 

In  the  future  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  England  and  India,  there  is  one 
problem  which  concerns  much  that  is  un- 
known ;  that  is,  the  financial  problem.  If 
the  coinage  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  is  the  same  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  that  is  not  true  of  the  coinage  of 
India.  India  is  a  country  with  a  silver 
currency,  and  the  adjustment  of  Anglo- 
Indian  commerce  is  extremely  difficult 
now,  and  may  become  still  more  so,  by 
reason  of  the  difference  of  money.  Unless 
care  be  taken,  the  movement  of  Anglo- 
American  business  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  the  detriment  of  Anglo-Indian 
business,  and  the  United  States  will  take 
the  place  of  India  as  the  intermediaries 
of  English  commerce  with  China.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  France  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  ;  having  the  same  currency 
as  India,  she  can  bring  back,  vid  Suez,  to 
Europe  all  that  might  escape  by  way  of 
America  and  California.  France,  then, 
has  a  like  interest  with  England  in  the 
development,  possibly  boundless,  of  the 
relations  of  India  with  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Even  now  Burmah 
sends  her  rice  to  Italy;  even  now  the 
culture  of  wheat  is  making  considerable 
progress  in  Indii.  England  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  will  always  have  need  of 
foreign  corn  ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ancient  world  had  its  granaries  beyond 
Europe,  in  Africa,  so  do  we  modern  peo- 
ples have  ours  also  beyond  Europe,  in 
America,  at  the  present  time,  but  we  can 
have  them  in  India.  It  is,  perhaps,  we 
might  even  say  certainly,  an  unpleasant 
fact  for  European  agriculture ;  and  the 
duty  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
old  Europe  is  to  deliver  agriculture  from 
the  fetters  of  a  legislation  which  in  many 
countries  is  out  of  date.  But  whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  upon  the  extent  and 
effects  of  the  agricultural  conflict  raging 
between  ancient  Europe  and  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  whatever  ideas  of  legislative 
reforms    on    behalf   of    agriculture    and 
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landed  property  may  prevail  in  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  Europe,  it  is  an  incontest- 
able truth  that  Europe  will  more  and 
more  have  its  granaries  beyond  its  bound- 
aries. Where  shall  we  place  them  ?  With 
the  help  of  France,  and  by  means  of  the 
highway  of  the  Suez  Canal,  England  can 
place  them  in  India. 

1 1  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  extent  of 
the  extraordinarily  favorable  changes  in 
the  current  of  business  in  England,  in  the 
position  of  the  banks,  in  the  abundance 
of  capital,  and  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  would  be  the  consequence  of  an 
importation  of  wheat  arriving  in  Europe^ 
from  India  instead  of  America.  If  in  the 
course  of  one  year  —  an  epoch  of  which  a 
glimpse  may  be  caught  before  the  end  of 
the  century  —  we  witnessed  a  change  run- 
ning through  the  currents  of  trade  which 
should  bring  about  a  displacement  of 
twenty  millions  sterling,  only  transferred 
from  the  commerce  of  America  to  that  of 
India,  we  should  see  the  happiest  conse- 
quences issue  from  it,  to  the  profit  of  En- 
gland and  the  advantage  of  France. 
France,  with  its  habit  of  using,  and  liking 
for  silver, —  identical  with  the  habit  and 
liking  of  India,  —  having  a  monetary  cur- 
rency which  can  form  the  reservoir  of  the 
Indian  currency,  is  reciprocally  in  the 
best  situation,  thanks  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
to  develop  Anglo-Indian  or  Indo-Euro 
pean  commerce  in  rice  or  in  corn.  The 
Suez  Canal  has  created  a  community  of 
interests  between  France  and  England, — 
interests  moral,  commercial,  and  social,  — 
which  must  always  be  considered  and 
appreciated  at  their  full  value,  which 
ought  to  be  extended,  and  which  must 
never  be  sacrificed  to  a  paroxysm  of  ego- 
tism, or  speculation,  or  even  simply  of  bad 
temper. 

The  phases  of  the  discussion  between 
the  English  government  and  M.  de  Les- 
seps  are  very  instructive.  They  possess 
a  degree  of  animation  that  has  surprised 
public  opinion  in  France.  The  question 
is  asked,  whether  the  name  of  France, 
which  casts  so  brilliant  a  light  over  the 
canal  company,  was  not  in  some  respects 
aimed  at  by  the  shortsighted  adversaries 
of  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-French 
alliance.  WMiy  should  so  much  frenzy  be 
displayed  in  a  question  where  frenzy  is 
unnecessary,  save  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  right  and  justice?  A  great  French- 
man, M.  Thiers,  said  that  interests  are 
ferocious ;  and  another  great  statesman, 
a  great  Englishman,  said  that  public  opin- 
ion was  sometimes  like  a  wild  beast, 
which  the  government  should  keep  an  eye 


on  to  escape  being  devoured.  In  France 
we  have  seen  interests  fall  upon  the  rail- 
ways, and  under  pretence  of  getting  their 
produce  carried  cheaply,  try  to  destroy  all 
that  France  had  spent  so  many  years  io 
establishing,  viz.,  the  administration  of  a 
network  of  railways,  which  has  been  little 
by  little  organized  and  extended,  without 
causing  any  crisis  in  the  circulation  of 
capital,  but  giving  a  considerable  impulse 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  na- 
tion. Those  very  persons  who  did  the 
most  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  private  in- 
terests have  been  brought  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  let  loose  a  wild  beast  with- 
out keeping  further  watch  on  it.  French- 
men ask  whether  the  excitement  which 
has  arisen  in  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
extraordinary  as  it  seems  to  simple  spec- 
tators, had  not  some  analogy  with  the 
movement  and  agitation  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  French  railways  which  nlled 
five  sterile  vears  with  their  useless  fury 
and  impolitic  distrust.  The  comparison 
has  not  failed  to  suggest  to  men*s  minds 
the  probable  issue  of  a  discussion  which 
will  pass  through  many  phases,  but  which, 
no  one  doubts,  will  end  as  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  assailants  and  the  defenders  of 
the  railway  companies  ended  in  France. 
Is  it  intended  to  oust  M.  de  Lesseps  from 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  labors,  in  order 
to  give  English  commerce  the  advantage 
of  taxing  itself  at  a  low  rate  in  the  transit 
of  its  vessels  through  the  Suez  Canal? 
That  is  exactly  the  question  that  wai 
asked  in  France.  Were  the  railway  com- 
panies to  be  pillaged  of  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  their  efforts,  and  to  be  ejected  in 
order  to  give  to  those  who  gained  the 
power  of  transporting  their  produce  the 
right  to  fix  the  tariff?  If  the  question  had 
continued  to  be  stated  in  these  terms,  the 
result  would  have  been  to  tie  with  our 
own  hands  a  Gordian  knot  which  could 
not  be  unravelled  except  by  the  sword. 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  sword,  that 
violence,  that  the  English  sword,  —  that 
is  to  say,  English  violence,  —  would  cat 
an  intricacy  of  right  and  commerce,  at  the 
risk  of  simultaneously  wounding  with  that 
blade  not  only  France,  but  that  which  !• 
greater  than  France,  eternal  justice  ? 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  men  do 
for  others  what  they  would  not  care  to  do 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  act  as  inter- 
mediaries or  agents  with  less  scruple  than 
on  their  own  account.  England  cannot 
present  such  a  spectacle.  That  which 
she  would  not  do  herself  she  cannot  do 
under  an  assumed  name ;  and  if  she  has 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  khedive's  si^ 
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nature,  she  will  not  put  it  to  any  acts  by 
procuration,  save  upon  the  same  terms 
upon  which  she  would  have  given  her  own 
signature.  There  is  but  one  way  out  of 
the  entanglement ;  namely,  to  follow  the 
paths  of  justice  and  reason.  Enj^land  is 
the  most  important  of  M.  de  Lesseps* 
partners  in  the  enterprise  of  the  canal; 
she  ou<2[ht  to  seek  out  and  determine 
equitably  the  share  which  legitimately  be- 
longs to  her  in  the  administration  of  the 
business.  A  share  in  the  joint  control 
cannot  be  refused  to  a  government  who  is 
a  shareholder  to  such  an  extent.  But  we 
know  that  the  power  of  the  members  in 
general  council  is  not  measured  by  the 
Dumber  of  votes;  there  is  a  moral  influ- 
ence which  depends  upon  the  weight  of 
the  speaker.  There  are  always  two  influ- 
ential voices  at  the  councils  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company;  first,  that  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps,  a  French  voice,  which  France  is 
pleased  to  know  is  listened  to,  and  which 
cannot  be  stifled  without  wronoring  and 
wounding  the  country  which  saw  nis  birth. 
But  there  is  also  the  voice  of  England,  rep)- 
resented  by  eminent  men,  who  not  only  are 
always  heard  with  deference,  but  whose 
counsels  meet  with  attention,  because  they 
are  the  representatives  of  a  great  govern- 
ment, and  because  they  exercise  their 
rights  with  an  authority  that  no  one  con- 
tests. The  legitimate  influence  of  En- 
gland in  the  administration  of  the  Suez 
Canal  will  consequently  always  receive 
due  consideration. 

But  if  England  is  the  most  important  of 
the  partners,  she  is  also  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  clients,  as  she  makes  use  of 
the  canal  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 
That  is  a  reason  for  her  watching  over 
the  company  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it 
treats  its  clients  with  moderation  ;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  one  for  obtaining  from 
the  company  special  treatment  for  her 
own  countrymen.  France,  whose  vessels 
are  much  less  numerous,  does  not  attach 
any  less  importance  than  England  to  the 
point  that  the  conditions  of  transit  should 
be  easy,  and  that  the  tariffs  should  be  as 
low  as  possible.  From  this  point  of  view 
there  cannot  be  any  divergence  between 
£nglish  and  French  interests.  Jt  is  a 
general  question,  and  if  it  fall  to  the 
French  government  to  solve  it,  it  will 
do  so  with  as  much  independence,  and 
with  as  much  regard  for  maritime  com- 
merce, as  would  the  English  government 
itself.  France,  quite  as  much  as  England, 
is  interested  in  the  traffic  being  satisfied. 
She  demands,  like  England,  the  doubling 
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of  the  canal,  if  the  trafllic  render  it  neces- 
sary; just  as  she  required  the  French 
railw.iy  companies  to  double  their  lines 
when  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  commerce. 

It  is  true  that  in  France,  and  even  in 
the  Parliament,  certain  persons  demanded 
that  the  doubling  the  lines  should  be 
effected  by  competition,  and  even  by  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  that 
a  new  raihvay  should  be  constructed  and 
worked  by  the  side  of  the  existing  road  ; 
but  this  idea  was  very  quickly  abandoned ; 
first,  because  it  was  not  equitable,  and, 
secondly,  because  it  could  not  possibly  be 
profitable.  It  has  been  found  more  prac- 
ticable, much  more  in  conformity  with 
general  interests,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  respectful  towards  vested  rights,  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  railway 
companies,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  give 
the  traffic  that  satisfaction  which  its  de- 
velopment demanded. 

In  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  question  is 
much  more  simple.  There  may  not  be  a 
monopoly  in  writing,  but  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  natural  monopoly.  How  can  it 
be  imagined  that  the  object  of  the  conces- 
sion was  any  other  than  to  put  the  two 
seas  in  communication  ?  The  founders 
could  not  be  expected  to  run  the  risks  of 
such  an  enterprise  without  yielding  them 
a  right  to  take  tolls  from  those  who  pass 
from  one  sea  to  the  other.  To  deprive 
them  subsequently  of  the  product  of  these 
tolls  by  supporting  a  rival  scheme,  and 
by  joining  the  two  seas  in  some  other  way, 
would  be  to  withdraw  with  one  hand  what 
has  been  given  with  the  other.  Perhaps 
several  canals  may  be  possible;  but  the 
idea  of  establishing  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas  is  a  simple  one,  and  it 
is  exactly  that  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has 
maintained  from  the  first,  notwithstanding 
the'doubts  of  the  English  engineers,  and 
which  he  has  at  last  realized  at  the  cost  of 
a  considerable  outlay  of  capital. 

It  is  this  idea  alone  that  was  the  object 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  tolls,  the  charge 
on  passengers,  and  the  transit  tariff  con- 
ceded to  M.  de  Lesseps,  were  its  price. 
Without  violating  the  laws  of  justice,  it  is 
impossible  to  hand  over  to  others  the 
profits  which  would  not  have  existed  if  M. 
de  Lesseps  had  not  formulated  his  idea, 
if  after  conceiving  it  he  had  not  given  it  a 
body,  —  profits  which  belong  to  it,  profits 
of  which  it  certainly  can  be  despoiled  by 
force  because  force  can  do  everything, 
but  which  cannot  be  taken  away  save  by 
the  commission  of  deeds  absolutely  con- 
ti'ary  to  that  high  sense  of  right  which 
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England  has  had  the  glory  to  spread 
throughout  the  world.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  a  French  orator,  speaking  from  the 
senatorial  tribune  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, quoted  these  memorable  words  of  the 
English  historian  and  philosopher,  David 
Hume:  "Our  fleets,  our  budget,  our 
army,  Parliament,  all  these  are  only  to  as- 
sure a  single  end,  —  the  liberty  of  the 
twelve  great  judges  of  England." 

I  will  add,  that  if  England  holds  in  the 
world  the  dominant  position  which  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  her  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  if  she  is  respected  and  feared, 
if  she  is  dreaded  and  honored,  if  she  has 
allies  willing  to  advance  with  her  in  the 
path  of  civilization,  and  to  give  her  their 
support  without  fear  as  without  jealousy, 
but  with  a  noble  feeling  of  confidence,  it 
is  because  England,  freely  governed  by  a 
conscientious  public  opinion,  knows  how 
to  place  right  above  might,  and  has  learnt 
to  provide  herself  with  institutions  vvhich 
are  a  mixture  of  mooarchism  and  repub- 
licanism, whereof  the  mainspring,  accord- 
ing to  Montesquieu,  should  be  honor  and 
virtue. 

The  respect  for  contracts  is  the  foun- 
dation of  parlimentary  governments,  and 
the  English  Parliament  can  do  everything 
but  make  an  injustice  legitimate.  If  the 
English  government,  as  a  partner  in  and 
as  a  patron  of  the  most  numerous  clients 
of  the  enterprise,  can  demand  that  every 
extension  rendered  necessary  by  the 
traffic  should  be  given  to  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  seas,  it 
is  its  duty  equally  to  introduce  into  the 
tariffs  every  amendment  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  company.  It  is  also  quite  ri^ht  in 
demanding  a  revision  of  tarilTs  which 
were  established  in  view  of  an  infinitely 
smaller  traffic  than  that  which  has  been 
attained  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
most  simple  method  which  hasb;:en  found 
of  proportioning  the  tariffs  to  the  busi- 
ness, is  the  participation  by  the  clients  in 
the  profits  of  which  they  arc  themselves 
the  source.  Assurance  companies  and 
co-operative  societies  have  lar<;ely  adopted 
this  course,  and  we  might  follow  them. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  make  a 
scale  of  reductions  of  tariffs  so  as  to 
apply  a  portion  of  the  profits  realized  to 
the  benefit  of  the  vessels  which  traverse 
the  canal.  Arrangements  of  this  nature 
are  very  simple,  and  quite  legitimate,  and 
provided  that  they  are  established  with 
moderation  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
acceptable.  For  England  especially  there 
is  another  method,  indirect  it  is  true,  b\it 


not  less  real,  of  lightening  the  charge! 
which  weigh  upon  its  maritime  commerce 
in  consequence  of  the  dues  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  that  is  to  take  and  to  apply  to 
its  budget  a  portion  of  the  nett  profits  of 
the  company.  The  English  governnaeot 
alreadv  makes  a  profit  in  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  shares 
of  which  it  has  become  the  holder;  it 
receives  five  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital 
for  which  it  only  pays  three  per  cent, 
every  year  gaining  the  difference.  That 
is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  reduction  of  the 
transit  dues' in  favor  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. When  the  deferred  coupons  of  the 
shares  which  it  holds  are  available,  its 
profit  will  be  much  increased.  If  it  sees 
lit,  it  will  he  able,  by  means  of  that  profit, 
to  reduce  those  imposts  which  press  upon 
commerce. 

But  all  these  questions  are  matters  of 
detail  in  which  trance  and  England  have 
an  equal  interest;  they  may  give  rise  to 
discussions  more  or  less  prolonged,  but 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
There  is  but  one  political  aspect  of  the 
matter;  it  is  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
pany which,  French  by  origin,  is  English 
as  much  as  French  in  its  interests,  and 
which  has  the  right  to  be  treated  con- 
formably with  justice.  A  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  possible  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  to  judge  with  greater  calm- 
ness the  political  situation  of  the  two 
nations,  as  regards  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 
When  that  day  arrives,  whatever  direction 
events  may  meanwhile  have  taken,  there 
will  without  doubt  be  perfect  accord  as  to 
the  inconveniences  consequent  upon  the 
suppression  of  Anglo-French  action  in 
Egypt.  History  never  remakes  what  it 
has  once  destroyed ;  certainly  we  shall 
never  again  see  the  condominium^  the 
dual  control,  nor  any  of  those  combina- 
tions which  have  had  their  use,  but  which 
are  condemned  today,  and  which  it  is 
difficult  to  defend,  because  they  have  one 
great  defect  —  that  is,  that  they  are  dead 
and  cannot  be  revived.  But  what  we 
shall  see  again  is  an  accord  between  the 
views  of  France  and  those  of  England  as 
to  the  atTairs  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  arrange- 

'  ment  of  all  questions  concerning  the  Suez 
Canal.    England  has  need  of  the  moral 

■  support  of  France.    There  is  more  sym- 
pathy possible  between  the  Egyptian  peo- 

j  pie   and  the   French  than  between  the 

I  former  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

This  moral  influence  the  French  ran 
exercise  in  the  civil  administration,  in 
industry,  and  in  commerce,  and  exercise 
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it  to  the  advantao:e  of  all  Europe.  The 
Influence  of  the  English  government  will 
lose  nothinj(  thereby;  and  if  some  day 
England  finds  it  useful  to  modify  her 
action,  she  will  be  happy  to  find  at  her 
side  France  with  her  perpetual  influence 
in  Egypt,  by  reason  of  the  traditions  of 
her  history  and  the  devotion  of  the  col- 
ony  of  that  nation  to  the  interests  of 
Egypt,  so  as  to  be  able  to  seek  in  common 
the  solution  most  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Western  influence  in  the  East, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  amicable 
relations  between  two  great  powers,  who 
sometimes  in  the  press  utter  very  hard 
words  of  each  other,  but  who  speedily 
return  to  sentiments  of  cordial  friendship 
and  sincere  alliance  as  soon  as  they  have 
regained,  together  with  their  sang-froid^ 
a  clear  view  of  their  moral,  political,  and 
commercial  interests.  Leon  Say. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
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PART   IV. 

The  director  and  his  wife,  and  we  as 
their  friends,  were  received  with  the 
greatest  possible  cordiality  by  M.  de  St. 
Pol,  who  insisted  upon  taking  us  all  to 
dinner  at  his  cliateau  close  by,  an  im- 
mense building  that  seemed  half  deserted, 
with  great  iron  gates,  and  ferns  growing 
out  of  the  interstices  of  the  brickwork; 
and  with  great  gardens  and  conservato- 
ries not  absolutely  neglected,  but  showing 
almost  the  wildness  of  nature.  But  the 
parts  inhabited  were  very  scrupulously 
kept  and  charmingly  cool,  with  shining, 
polished  floors,  and  everything  studiously 
arranged  in  careless  ease. 

"  Ma  foi,  vive  Valognes  pour  le  r6ti !" 
cries  the  marquis  in  Lesage's  comedy  of 
Turcaret;  an  exclamation  we  might  very 
well  have  echoed  looking  to  the  excellent 
dinner  provided  by  M.  de  St.  Pol.  The 
count  was  Anglophile  in  everything,  even 
in  the  cuisine.  As  a  delicate  compliment 
to  Hilda,  no  doubt,  was  the  **c6telette 
d'agneau  k  la  belle  Anglaise,"and  equally 
for  the  squire's  benefit,  no  doubt,  the 
••gosberi  pie  au  John  Bowl."  The  same 
spirit  pervaded  the  whole  establishment. 
The  horses  were  English,  and  English 
also  the  stud-groom.  English  **  bowl 
dowgs  '*  snuffed  about  the  legs  of  visitors, 
and  infused  a  terror  speedily  allayed  by 
their  pleasing  affability.  Our  friend's 
chief  delight  in  his  country  life,  it  pres- 
ently appeared,  was  to  drive  a  fast-trotting 
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English  pony  in  a  little  village  cart  with 
a  little  retinue  of  "bowl  dowgs  "  disport- 
ing beneath.  But  he  owned  that  even 
this  occupation  did  not  redeem  his  coun- 
try life  from  weariness  and  ennui.  Cus- 
tom prescribed  that  he  should  visit  his 
estates  as  soon  as  the  grand  prix  had 
been  run ;  but  a  fortnight  on  his  estate 
generally  gave  him  a  surfeit  of  the  coun- 
try. And  yet  he  felt  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so.  The  pure,  tranquil  life  of  the 
country  he  appreciated,  and  would  be 
willing  to  share  with  a  congenial  spirit. 
Ah,  if  he  could  find  such  a  one!  Some 
young  English  girl,  perhaps  —  he  had  a 
peculiar  tendresse  for  the  English  girl. 
She  must  be  beautiful,  rich,  accomplished, 
and  at  the  same  time  tender  and  loving 
to  a  degree  to  put  a  man  out  of  his  senses ; 
and,  alx)ve  all,  she  must  never  have  loved 
before. 

The  count  confided  these  sentiments 
to  us  men,  as  we  smoked  after  dinner  on 
the  lawn  beneath  a  pure,  deep,  star-lit 
sky.  Our  director  pronounced  these  ideas 
to  be  impracticable*.  He  too  confessed 
that  in  his  own  youth  he  had  dreamt  of 
marrying  some  young  English  mees,  fair 
as  an  angel,  and  of  a  wealth  to  enable, 
him  to  follow  his  cherished  pursuits  with- 
out ignoble  cares.  But  the  event  had 
falsified  his  anticipations.  He  had  indeed 
encountered  more  than  one  mees  with 
wonderful  personal  charms,  but  always 
with  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  in  the 
way  of  dot.  Others  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  undoubtedly  rich,  but  with  bad 
complexions  or  otherwise  not  correspond- 
ing to  the  ideal  belle  Anglaise.  And  as 
for  the  first  bloom  of  the  affections,  he 
had  it  on  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
English  novelists  that  the  little  mees  be- 
gan her  love-affairs  before  she  had  given 
up  her  doll,  say  at  twelve  years  old,  or 
perhaps  even  earlier. 

There  was  just  enough  truth  in  this 
last  assertion  to  make  both  Tom  and  my- 
self a  little  angry  with  the  director,  and 
the  count  artfully  took  our  side,  though  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  trying  to 
pump  Master  Tom  a  little  on  the  subject 
of  his  cousin  Hilda.  For  De  St.  Pol  was 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  English 
marriages  arranged  on  a  basis  of  pure 
affection,  and  of  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of 
the  English  demoiselle,  who,  not  content 
like  the  average  French  girl  with  the 
husband  presented  to  her  by  her  parents, 
will  live  a  celibate  life  for  years  till  she 
meets  with  a  fitting  object  for  her  virginal 
devotion. 

"How's  that? "cried  Tom  doubtfully, 
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looking  at  me  as  if  I  were  the  umpire  in 
the  match.  But  just  at  this  moment,  sav- 
ing us  from  further  discussion,  came  the 
sound  of  a  piano  from  the  salon,  and  the 
clear,  rich  voice  of  Hilda  singing  some 
English  ballad ;  so  we  rose  and  left  the 
director  in  possession  of  the  field,  in  pos- 
session, too,  of  the  battery  of  liqueur 
bottles,  of  which  every  now  and  then  he 
mixed  and  tasted  a  dose,  on  principles  of 
science  and  hygiene. 

The  count  was  in  his  right  as  host  to 
hang  about  the  piano  as  he  did,  asking 
first  for  one  song  and  then  another,  but  it 
was  irritating  to  see  that  Hilda  received 
all  his  attentions  very  graciously,  turning 
upon  him  all  the  full  powers  of  her  lovely 
dark  eyes,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
exchange  of  compliments  and  badinage 
with  light-hearted  appreciation.  There 
was  nothing  in  her  now  sugo^esting  the 
love-lorn  damsel!  Surely  both  Mrs. 
Murch  and  Justine  must  have  been  com- 
pletely deceived  as  to  her  having  any 
afterthoughts  or  regrets  !  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  I  found  her  eyes  resting  upon  me 
with  a  grave  kind  of  scrutiny;  but  for 
the  rest,  she  so  persistently  evaded  all 
iny  attempts  to  gain  a  word  with  her,  that 
in  vexation  I  began  to  devote  myself 
exclusively  to  madame  la  directrice  —  a 
devotion  that  was  not  ill-rewarded,  for  be- 
neath the  little  artificialities  of  the  French- 
woman there  was  evidence  of  a  charming, 
candid  soul,  full  of  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation for  all  phases  of  human  life. 

Madame,  too,  sang  very  feelingly,  al- 
though not  with  Hilda's  power  and  exe- 
cution. It  was  my  turn  now  to  hang  over 
the  piano  and  beg  Jor  songs,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  see  a  flash  of  anger  and 
scorn  in  Hilda's  dark  eyes.  Yet  still  she 
was  engrossed  with  the  count,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  anybody  else  to  come  near 
her.  It  was  just  the  same,  too,  as  we 
drove  home  through  the  pleasant  per- 
fumed night,  the  bean-flowers  filling  the 
air  with  sweetness,  and  the  more  subtle 
scent  of  the  roses  clinging  to  everything. 
Not  a  word  could  I  get  with  Hilda,  who 
retired  to  her  room  at  once  on  reaching 
the  hotel. 

And  then,  as  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  courtyard,  I  watciied  the  light  shining 
in  her  window  —  a  light  that  brought  out 
into  faint  relief  the  old  gateway  and  tow- 
er, while  the  quaint  outlines  of  the  twin 
spires  of  the  church  rose  dark  against 
the  sky.  Justine,  her  light  labors  finished 
for  the  day,  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
below,  humming  to  herself  her  favorite 
**  Sur  le  bord  de  Teau."    She  ceased  as  I 
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approached,  and  began  to  examine  the 
border  of  her  apron  in  a  manner  sugges- 
tive of  coquettish  confusion. 

** Justine,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  "you 
will  take  a  little  note  from  me  to  made- 
moiselle—  a  little  note  of  two  lines  — 
that  she  may  read  it  before  she  sleeps.''* 

But  Justine,  perhaps  resenting  a  little 
that  she  should  be  considered  only  as  a 
channel  of  communication  with  her  mis- 
tress, received  my  overtures  in  a  temper 
quite  unexpected. 

**I,  monsieur!"  she  cried,  her  eyes 
flashing  fire,  **  I  carry  billets  to  my  mis- 
tress, who  is  confideci  to  me  by  your  coun- 
tryman, to  whom  she  is  bound  by  vows 
almost  sacred  !  Never,  monsieur !"  And 
with  that  Justine  darted  ofif,  her  nose  con- 
temptuously in  the  air. 

And  then  another  window  opened  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  courtyard,  and 
madame  la  directrice  appeared,  wrapped 
in  a  white  peignoir,  and  combing  back  her 
long  hair.  Then  she  leant  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill, looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  sighed 
gently.  Presently,  her  eyes  attracted  by 
the  glowing  tip  ot  my  cigar,  she  acknowl- 
edged my  presence  gracefully.  Yes,  it 
was  a  heavenly  night,  a  night  on  which 
one  would  like  to  fly  about  like  the  vMNhs. 

**  Stdphanie  !  "  at  this  moment  cried  the 
manly  voice  of  the  director,  who  appeared 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  with  a  shawl  in  his 
hands,  "Stephanie,  my  child,  be  careful 
of  thy  throat."  And  he  wrapped  her  up 
with  quite  parental  solicitude. 

And  then  there  was  a  new  arrival,  which 
brought  the  landlord  to  the  door  in  a 
discontented  spirit.  Indeed,  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  new-comers,  although  highly 
picturesque,  was  hardly  reassuring  to  the 
strictly  commercial  appreciation  of  an  inn- 
keeper. First  of  all  came  tw^o  men,  brown 
and  dusty,  with  great  leathern  wallets  over 
their  shoulders,  and  ragged  garments, 
adjusted  with  a  certain  careless  c^race.  In 
the  rear  marched  a  couple  of  Pyrenean 
sheep  with  long  curly  horns  and  long 
curly  brown  wool,  with  an  air  rather  as  u 
they  were  driving  the  men  than  being 
driven  by  them,  while  absolutely  last  was 
a  pretty,  gipsy-looking  girl  of  thirteen  or 
so,  in  a  short  skirt,  with  bare  brown  legs 
and  feet,  and  a  tambourine  thrown  over 
her  shoulders.  The  men  wanted  a  lodg- 
ing for  the  night  —  a  stable  or  something 
of  the  kind — for  themselves  and  their 
companions. 

The  landlord  looked  at  them  suspi- 
ciously. 

**  Three  francs,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
\  palm  for  the  money. 
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The  leader  of  the  band  shook  his  head. 
They  had  no  money  just  then,  but  after 
they  had  given  a  few  performances  in  the 
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Let  us  have  a  performance  now,"  said 
madame  gaily  from  her  window.  "And 
then,  if  we  are  pleased,  perhaps  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming." 

The  girl  unslung  her  tambourine  and 
one  of  the  men  produced  a  tin  flageolet, 
and  they  began  a  shrill,  noisy  tum-dee-id- 
dity,  the  sheep  scraping  the  ground  with 
their  feet,  and  executing  a  few  gambadoes 
in  the  direction  of  the  maids  of  the  inn, 
who  had  all  gathered  at  the  doorway  to 
assist  at  the  entertainment.  The  maids 
fled  themselves  with  loud  cries,  and  this 
proved  the  best  part  of  the  entertainment, 
especially  when  one  of  the  sheep  took  a 
decided  fancy  to  the  fat  cook,  and  chased 
her  into  a  distant  corner  of  the  yard. 
This  brought  down  the  house,  as  well  as 
showers  of  coin  from  the  spectators. 
The  girl  gathered  up  the  largesse,  and 
tendered  it  respectfully  to  the  landlord  as 
his  tribute.  "  Keep  it,  my  child,"  said 
the  landlord,  waving  his  hand  grandly; 
••  it  was  only  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
that  I  demanded  the  money.  You  shall 
have  your  niche  in  the  stable  for  nothing." 

Soon  after  daylight  next  morning  the 
wandering  band  departed.  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  receipts  at  Valognes, 
and  anxious  to  get  on  to  the  bathing- 
places  on  the  coast,  where  they  expected 
a  still  more  plentiful  harvest.  When  the 
slight  stir  caused  by  their  departure  had 
ceased,  the  bells  began  in  a  shrill,  clamor- 
ous way,  and  turning  out  to  the  gateway  I 
found  quite  a  stir  going  on  —  black-robed 
priests,  and  stout  elderly  dames  with  their 
missals,  and  lillle  bands  of  sisters,  grey 
and  white,  gliding  about.  It  was  possible 
that  Hilda,  being  an  early  riser,  might 
come  out  too,  and  give  me  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  her.  But  I  saw  nothing  of 
her,  and  was  half  dozing  over  my  cup  of 
caf^  n 01  r  vihtn  I  heard  the  laughing  voice 
of  Justine  in  the  courtyard.  There  she 
was,  talking  to  a  servant  in  a  shiny  hat, 
whom  I  recognized  as  belonging  to  M. 
de  St.  Pol,  and  who  had  brought  a  splen- 
did bouquet,  with  which  Justine  was 
tickling  her  nose  ecstatically.  The  old 
squire  now  came  out,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  groom  about  his  horse,  which  had 
been  ridden  hard  and  was  flecked  with 
foam.  Next  moment  Hilda  appeared, 
holding  the  bouquet  and  an  opened  note 
in  her  hand. 

**  It  is  from  M.  de  St.  Pol,  papa,"  she 
said  carelessly.     *'  He  wants  you   to  see 
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his  mode]  farm,  and  give  him  your  ad- 
vice. He  will  drive  us  there  on  our  way 
to  St.  Vaast.  And  he  suggests  break- 
fast at  the  farm.  You  see  no  objec- 
tion?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  squire  po- 
litely, "  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased.  An- 
swer the  note,  Hilda,  to  that  effect." 

The  count  must  have  been  waiting  for 
his  answer  in  the  town,  for  he  soon  made 
his  appearance  in  person,  driving  a  phae- 
ton and  a  pair  of  high-stepping  horses. 
Justine  rushed  madly  to  and  fro  for  a 
time,  as  she  attended  to  Hilda^s  imperi- 
ous requirements, and  then  Hilda  herself, 
fresh  and  glowing,  all  her  spirit  and 
brightness  restored,  mounted  to  the  driv- 
er's seat. 

**  It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  let  me  drive," 
she  said,  as  the  count  handed  her  the 
reins,  **  for  I  know  your    prejudices  are 
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"  I  am  only  too  proud  of  my  chario- 
teer," said  the  count  politely ;  but  the 
people  of  the  inn  all  came  out,  and  held 
up  their  hands  in  wonder  and  disap- 
proval. 

"  We  shall  wait  for  you  at  Quettehou," 
said  Hilda,  waving  her  hand  to  the  rest 
of  us,  and  then  she  drove  off  at  full 
speed. 

" » They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow, 
quoth  young  Lochinvar,' "  quoted  Tom, 
rather  mal  d  propos  as  I  thought.  Cer- 
tainly no  fleet  steeds  were  at  our  disposal 
—  nothing  but  the  pair  of  horses  that 
worked  on  alternate  days  in  the  diligence; 
good  for  six  miles  an  hour  on  an  emer- 
gencv,  but  for  not  a  step  beyond. 

"We  shall  wait  for  you,"  Hilda  had 
said,  but  we  felt  the  waiting  would  be 
very  doubtful  with  the  count  in  command, 
and  with  such  a  start  too. 

For  the  director  positively  refused  to 
start  on  the  chance  of  getting  breakfast 
on  the  way.  He  knew  the  country,  he 
said,  which,  fertile  as  it  might  be,  was  not 
prolific  in  good  breakfasts. 

"  Ah,  it  must  be  barbarous,"  cried  his 
wife;  "a  place  called  Quettehou  for  in- 
stance. Is  it  possible  that  a  place  can  ex- 
ist with  such  a  name?" 

"Another  of  the  footsteps  of  your  an- 
cestors," cried  the  director;  "Quettehou 
is  just  West  Hvthe,  a  little  polished  by 
the  attrition  of  French  tongues." 

"  Polished,  you  call  it  ?  "  cried  Tom.  "  I 
should  say  turned  from  good  English  to 
bad  Dutch." 

And  then  madame  called  out  that  she 
was  starving,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
breakfast-table. 
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Hardly  had  wc  finished  breakfast  when 
we  heard  a  great  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the 
courtyard,  and,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
beheld  a  scene  which  recalled  something 
similar  in  "  Don  Quixote."  A  company  of 
horse-dealers  had  ridden  in,  well-mounted, 
and  with  their  horses  gaily  caparisoned. 
The  leader  of  the  band,  who  rode  up  to 
the  door,  was  mounted  on  a  bright  bay  of 
wonderful  power  and  symmetry,  his  satin 
coat  creasing  like  a  glove  at  the  slight- 
est movement,  and  the  pose  of  head  and 
neck  full  of  fire  and  pride,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  ill-temper. 

**  I  call  that  a  perfect  horse  for  har- 
ness," cried  Tom,  examining  his  points 
critically.  *'  I  should  like  to  buy  that  for 
the  governor.  I  wonder  how  much  he 
would  take." 

"What  will  I  take,  sar?"  exclaimed 
the  horse-dealer,  who  had  associated  so 
much  with  brother  horse-dealers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  that  he  had 
picked  up  a  good  many  English  phrases. 
**  I  will  take  a  tousand  pistoles  —  roille 
pistoles." 

**  Listen  ! "  cried  the  director  admiringly. 
"  He  says  pistoles.  Don't  we  hear  the 
very  accent  of  the  Biscayans  ?  Let  us 
hear  that  once  more.  How  much  did  you 
say,  my  friend?" 

••  Ten  thousand  francs  for  you,  mon- 
sieur," said  the  horse-dealer  in  a  jocular 
lone,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  I  don't  look 
for  a  customer  in  this  quarter." 

"  Ah,  but  you  said  pistoles  just  now," 
replied  the  director  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

'*  Ah,"  replied  the  other,  **  that  is  just  a 
way  we  have  among  ourselves.  Pistoles  ! 
francs!  What  does  it  matter?"  And 
with  lliat  he  turned  to  Tom,  whom  he 
seemed  to  recognize  as  a  kindred  spirit. 
**  Ah,  you  English  have  one  eye  for  the 
horse.  We  met  the  young  Englishwoman 
just  now,  and  she  would  have  bought  the 
horse  for  the  old  gentleman,  her  papa. 
But  she  had  not  enough  money  in  her 
purse,  and  though  I  would  have  trusted 
her  willingly  for  her  pretty  face,  she  was 
too  proud  to  be  under  obligation  to  me. 
But  I  know  very  well,  from  the  look  1 
had  from  the  young  De  St.  Pol,  that  he 
will  pay  me  my  price  for  the  horse,  and 
no  doubt  make  something  out  of  the  bar- 
gain. For  myself,  if  1  could  afford  it,  I 
would  gladly  abate  a  few  hundred  francs 
for  one  little  embs'ace  from  the  pretty  En- 
glish mees." 

**  Look  here,"  said  Tom,  doubling  his 
fist,  and  tapping  significantly  the  white 
hard  knuckles,  "  no  more  talk  about  made- 
moiselle, or " 
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"  You  ponch  my  'ed,"  cried  the  horse 
dealer,  laughing  good-humoredly.  "  No, 
I  not  like  that  kind  of  ponch.  We  shall 
have  French  ponch  together,  if  you  like. 
Tenez,  gar^on  !  du  ponch  ! " 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  post  had 
come  in  with  our  letters,  and  among  them 
two  rather  important  ones  for  me.  Hith* 
erto  I  had  received  nothing  of  importance 
from  my  uncle*s  estate.  The  lawyers  had 
made  certain  advances,  and  would  have 
gone  on  advancing;  but  I  did  not  feel 
myself  justified  in  launching  out  on  bor- 
rowed money.  But  now  here  was  a  letter 
from  my  agent,  stating  that  so  many  lacs 
of  rupees  had  been  remitted  by  an  Indian 
bank,  and  that  he  had  placed  to  my  credit 
with  Rothschilds  of  Paris  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  —  a  million  francs. 
The  second  letter  was  a  polite  one  from 
the  bankers  themselves,  announcing  the 
credit,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  of 
one  million  ten  thousand  francs.  Now  I 
could  buy  this  horse,  which  I  had  taken  a 
fancy  to,  and  still  be  a  (French)  million* 
aire. 

I  called  Tom  on  one  side. 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow,"  I  said,  "before 
you  bemuse  your  faculties  with  punch, 
I  want  you  to  buy  that  horse  for  me. 
We  will  catch  voung  Lochinvar  in  spite 
of  his  start,  anci  while  you  are  bu3'ing  the 
horse  I  will  go  and  buy  a  dog-cart;"  for 
I  had  seen  a  very  nice  one  for  sale  in  a 
coach-maker*s  shed  that  morning. 

Tom  managed  his  part  of  the  business 
so  well  that  he  saved  the  price  of  the  dog- 
cart out  of  the  ten  thousand  francs  de- 
manded by  the  horse-dealer,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  record  it,  the  horse 
was  harnessed  and  taken  for  a  trial  trip 
round  the  town.  He  trotted  splendidly, 
and  Tom,  as  we  drove  into  the  hotel-yard, 
exclaimed, — 

**  I  say,  old  chap,  we'll  win  some  cupe 
out  of  these  Frenchies  before  we  go  back. 
We*  11  call  him  Contango,  because  you 
bought  him  out  of  the  first  coin  yon 
touched,  and  we*ll  enter  him  for  the  trot- 
ting race  at  Trouville." 

Madame  was  delighted  with  our  par« 
chase,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  and 
the  director  should  share  our  dog-cart, 
while  Justine  followed  in  the  waggonette 
with  the  heavy  baggage.  But  when  the 
director  had  witnessed  Contango's  ulayfal 
performance  on  his  hind  legs  as  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  door,  he  decided  that 
Justine  should  take  his  place,  and  that  he 
,  would  follow  with  the  basrgage. 

*'  One  femme  de  chambre  the  less,  what 
,  does  it  matter  ? "  cried  the  director ;  "  bat 
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who  will  fill  my  chair  at  the  bureau  of 
public  iDStruction  ?  " 

And  so  we  drove  merrily  on  through  a 
pleasant  fertile  country,  till  presently  the 
road  began  to  rise  over  a  bleak  hillside, 
and  then,  when  we  reached  the  top,  the 
sea  came  upon  us  without  warning  —  the 
bria[ht  silvery  sea  dimpling  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  a  cluster  of  masts  in  the  port 
below,  and  in  the  roadstead  a  fine  English 
yacht,  with  her  burgee  flying  from  the 
masthead,  which  we  soon  recognized  as 
the  "Sea- Mew."  But  Quettehou  was 
passed,  and  nothing  seen  or  heard  of 
liilda  and  her  party. 

A  pleasant  bay  this  of  La  Hougue,  and 
well  known  to  English  seamen  in  medie- 
val days,  for  here  the  English  often  landed 
in  their  frequent  invasions  of  Normandy 
in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets ;  and  from 
this  hill,  too,  it  is  said  that  in  later  years 
James  the  Second  watched  the  sea-fight 
in  1692,  when  the  French  fleet,  gathered 
here  to  invade  England  in  the  interest  of 
the  Stuarts,  was  defeated  and  destroyed 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  united.  Four- 
teen of  the  French  ships  of  war  lie  sunk 
beneath  the  wave  in  this  smiling  bay. 
Fort  rises  grimly  beyond  fort  on  each 
promontory  and  rocky  islet,  picturesque 
too,  with  somethinp^of  the  grace  of  mediae- 
val towers  about  them. 

But  the  picturesqueness  disappears  as 
we  approach  the  port,  where  ship-building 
is  going  on  briskly,  with  the  noise  of  many 
hammers  and  all  the  dirt  and  confusion  of 
a  small  port  devoting  itself  energetically 
to  business. 

A  trim  boat  from  the  "Sea-Mew,"  with 
her  smart  crew,  lay  among  the  Norwegian 
timber-ships,  the  colliers,  and  trading- 
brigs  in  their  unkempt  and  rough-and- 
ready  trim.  And  presently  we  came 
across  Mr.  Wyvern  sitting  disconsolately 
in  front  of  a  noisy,  dirty-looking  inn.  His 
features  brightened  up  considerably  at  the 
sight  of  us. 

•*  Here  you  are  then,  at  last,"  he  cried, 
and  then  he  was  introduced  to  madaroe  la 
directrice,  who  was  duly  welcomed. 

"1  shall  have  to  send  the  crier  round 
for  our  party,"  he  went  on;  "they  are 
scattered  in  all  directions.  It  was  a  mis- 
take coming  here ;  you  never  know  till  you 
have  seen  a  place.  You  read  a  flaming 
account  in  a  guide-book,  with  all  kinds  of 
historical  flummery  cooked  up,  when  all 
the  time  the  place  should  be  labelled 
B.  H.,  or  *  beastly  hole,'  as  a  warning  to 
travellers." 

"And  Chancellor?"  asked  Tom.  "Is 
he  on  board  ?  " 
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"  Well,  no,"  replied  Wyvern ;  "  he  joined 
us  for  a  few  hours  at  Hyde.  Terrible  sell 
for  him  Miss  Chudleigh  not  being  there. 
But  he  can't  get  away,  there's  a  jolly  row 
in  Parliament.  Ain't  I  glad  I'm  here! 
But  Where's  Miss  Chudleigh  all  this 
time?" 

Tom  explain  eel  as  best  he  could.  Wy- 
vern looked  grave. 

"  Well."  he  said,  "  it's  just  as  well  the 
chief  isn't  here.  There  would  be  a  jolly 
row  among  them.  What  is  the  old  squire 
dreaming  about?" 

At  this  moment  the  rest  of  the  party 
from  the  yacht  came  along,  Mrs.  Bacon 
leading  the  way,  very  hot  and  sunburnt, 
with  a  red  guide-book  in  her  hand  that 
wasn't  a  patch  upon  her  cheeks  in  the  way 
of  color. 

"  A  charming  country,"  she  cried,  seiz- 
ing roe  by  the  hand,  while  Tom  greeted 
Miss  Chancellor  with  quite  joyous  recog- 
nition ;  "charming  country,  only  not  a 
nice  place  to  stop  at.  Smells,  smells!" 
lifting  up  her  hands  and  nose  in  admira- 
tion. Experience  of  life,  indeed,  is  no 
guarantee  against  astonishment  at  French 
smells.  Thev  are  so  varied,  with  such  a 
depth  and  richness  of  bouauet  about  them 
as  to  compel  admiration.  You  miss  them, 
too,  when  vou  leave;  the  air  of  England 
seems  cold  and  chill  without  them.  But 
Mrs.  Bacon  could  not  take  them  calmly. 

They  had  all  been  for  a  drive  almost  to 
Cherbourg,  to  see  the  old  Ch&teau  of  Tour- 
laville,  noted  as  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  family  of  Ravalet,  themselves  noted 
as  being  the  wickedest  people  in  Nor- 
mandy. All  sorts  of  crimes  appear  in  the 
family  annals,  and  of  all  these  this  ill- 
omened  ch&teau  was  the  scene.  The 
moine  de  Sain,  who  haunts  the  coasts 
hereabouts,  is  said  to  have  been  a  wicked 
priest  belonging  to  the  fated  race.  Strong 
natures  had  these  men,  and  wild  passions^ 
and  chafed  against  the  chain  which  bound 
them  to  these  gloomv  rocks,  and  to  a  lonely, 
uneventful  life.  Their  fierce  longings  of 
berseker  and  viking,  untamed  by  civiliza- 
tion, broke  out  into  all  kinds  of  excess 
and  violence.  As  Mrs.  Bacon  remarks 
charitablv,  perhaps  if  they  had  come  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror  with  the 
other  Normans,  they  might  have  become 
model  country  gentlemen  and  good  Chris- 
tians. As  it  was,  they  got  into  a  wrong 
{proove,  and  came  to  tne  headsman's  axe 
in  a  general  way  whenever  the  king's  jus- 
tice found  its  way  into  these  parts. 

Boom!  The  "Sea-Mew"  presently 
fired  a  gun,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  the 
fishermen   and  seamen  about   the  port 
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Jumped  about  and  sacrid  and  anathema- 
tized the  English  ;  and  the  gun  signified 
that  we  were  wanted  on  board.  The 
director,  too,  had  arrived  with  the  bag- 
gage, and  all  was  ready  for  going  on  board, 
only  where  was  Hilda?  —  where  was  the 
old  squire?  As  for  De  St.  Pol,  nobody 
asked  for  him. 

"But,  monsieur!"  cried  Justine  in  an 
aside  to  me,  "  if  you  are  waiting  for 
mademoiselle,  you  may  wait  long  enough." 
Justine,  I  may  say,  had  been  in  an  awful 
temper  at  being  again  left  behind  by  Miss 
Chudleigh.  "  My  last  mistress  took  me 
everywhere,  shared  all  her  distractions 
with  me,"  Justine  had  sobbed;  **but 
mademoiselle  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a 
parcel,  to  be  forwarded  by  luggage  train." 

What  did  Justine  mean  ?  Why,  simply 
that  M.  de  St.  Pol  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  putting  mademoiselle  on  board 
the  *•  Sew-Mcw."  His  own  yacht  was 
somewhere  on  the  coast,  and  it  was  in  her 
that  he  intended  Miss  Chudleigh  should 
make  a  cruise.  Oh,  Justine  was  perfectly 
sure  of  M.  de  St.  Pol's  intentions.  She 
had  been  so  informed  by  the  count's  own 
man. 

The  affair  now  began  to  look  awkward. 
Hilda  might  in  all  unconsciousness  se- 
riously compromise  herself.  True,  her 
father  was  with  her,  but  female  tongues 
would  say  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  an 
efficient  chaperon. 

"Of  course  you  will  follow  Hilda?" 
said  Tom,  "and  I  will  go  too.  We  shall 
have  to  fight  that  St.  Pol,  one  of  us,  1 
fancy." 

And  Justine  must  go  with  us.  And  yet 
it  was  awkward.  However,  we  went  with 
the  others  to  the  pier,  hoping  that  Hilda 
and  her  lather  would  turn  up  at  the  last 
moment.  Up  to  this  time  madame  la 
directrice  had  been  full  of  pleasant  an- 
ticipations of  the  voyage.  But  when  we 
came  to  the  "  bord  de  Teau,"  about  which 
Justine  was  always  singing,  the  aspect  of 
things  was  rather  alarming  for  madame. 
A  fresh  tide  was  coming  in  with  some- 
thing of  a  swell,  dashing  among  the  tim- 
bers of  the  pier  with  noise  and  tumult; 
the  boat  tossed  violently  up  and  down, 
while  it  was  as  much  as  the  sailors  could 
do  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  pier,  while  one 
of  them  hung  on  with  a  boat-hook  to  the 
slimy,  slippery  steps.  Mtidame  clung  to 
my  arm  in  terror.  She  had  always  loved 
the  sea,  she  sobbed,  but  it  was  an  ideal 
sea,  a  sea  that  was  always  calm.  She  had 
never  imagined  anything  so  dreadful  as 
this.  The  director,  who  had  made  the 
voyage  to  England  before  now,  had  al- 
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I  ready  been  hauled  into  the  boat  and 
;  calling  to  his  wife  to  be  brave. 

"  Stephanie,  do  not  be  so  foolish  ;  there 
is  no  danger.  Come  on  ! "  But  Stephanie 
could  not  master  her  feelings. 

"After  all,  why  go  on  board,"  cried 
Tom,  "  when  you  don*t  like  it  ?  Come  with 
us  —  and  the  director  too.  Hi  I'*  shout- 
ing to  the  director;  "we  have  got  a  seat 
in  the  trap  for  you  !  " 

"  No,  no!  "  replied  the  director ;  "bet- 
ter the  sea  than  a  ragmg  horse.  But  you 
go,  Stephanie;  we  shall  meet  io  a  few 
hours." 

"Heaven  be  praised  !"  cried  madame, 
as  she  turned  to  wave  a  last  adieu  to  the 
director.  "  I  would  have  followed  thee, 
Alphonse,  to  the  death,  but  I  iofioitely 
prefer  being  safe  on  shore.*' 


From  LongreaiD*s  Mmatioe. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS. 

LEAVES    FROM    THE-    NOTEBOOK    OF    AN    EMI- 
GRANT    BETWEEN     NEW    YORK    AND    SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

PART  !!• 
THE    DESERT  OF  WYOMING. 

To  cross  such  a  plain  is  to  grow  home- 
sick for  the  mountains.  I  longed  for  the 
Black  Hills  of  Wyoming,  which  I  knew 
we  were  soon  to  enter,  like  an  ice-bound 
whaler  for  the  spring.  Alas !  and  it  was 
a  worse  country  than  the  other.  All  Sun* 
day  and  Monday  we  travelled  through 
these  sad  mountains,  or  over  the  maia 
ridge  of  the  Rockies,  which  is  a  fair 
match  to  them  for  misery  of  aspect. 
Hour  after  hour  it  was  the  same  unhomeljr 
and  unkindly  world  about  our  onward 
path;  tumbled  boulders;  cliffs  that  drear^ 
ily  imitate  the  shape  of  monuments  and 
fortifications  —  how  drearily,  how  tknoely, 
none  can  tell  who  has  not  seen  them ;  not 
a  tree,  not  a  patch  of  sward,  not  one 
shapely  or  commanding  mountain  form; 
sage-brush,  eternal  sage-brush;  over  all* 
the  same  weariful  and  gloomy  coloring, 
greys  warming  into  brown,  greys  darken- 
ing towards  black;  and  for  sole  sign  of 
life,  here  and  there  a  few  fleeing  antelopei« 
here  and  there,  but  at  incredible  intervals, 
a  creek  running  in  a  canyon.  The  plaint 
have  a  grandeur  of  their  own;  but  here 
there  Is  nothing  but  a  contorted  small- 
ness.  Except  for  the  air,  which  was  light 
I  and  stimulating,  there  was  not  one  jcocd 
^  circumstance  in  that  God-forsaken  land. 
i     I  had  been  suffering  in  my  health  a 
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food  deal  all  the  way ;  and  at  last,  whether 
was  exhausted  by  my  complaint  or  poi- 
soned in  some  wayside  eating-house,  the 
evening  we  left  Laramie,  I  fell  sick  out- 
right. That  was  a  night  which  I  shall 
not  readily  forget.  The  lamps  did  not  go 
out;  each  made  a  faint  shining  in  its  own 
neighborhood;  and  the  shadows  were 
confounded  together  in  the  long,  hollow 
box  of  the  car.  The  sleepers  lay  in  un- 
easy attitudes ;  here  two  chums  alongside, 
flat  upon  their  backs  like  dead  folk ;  there 
a  man  sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  his 
face  upon  his  arm;  there  another  half 
seated,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  on 
the  bench.  The  most  passive  were  con- 
tinually and  roughly  shaken  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  train;  others  stirred,  turned, 
or  stretched  out  their  arms  like  children  ; 
it  was  surprising  how  many  groaned  and 
murmured  in  their  sleep;  and  as  I  passed 
to  and  fro,  stepping  across  the  prostrate, 
and  caught  now  a  snore,  now  a  gasp,  now 
a  half-formed  word,  it  gave  me  a  measure 
of  the  worthlessness  of  rest  in  that  un- 
resting vehicle.  Although  it  was  chill,  I 
was  obliged  to  open  my  window;  for  the 
degradation  of  the  air  soon  became  intol- 
erable to  one  who  was  awake  and  using 
the  full  supply  of  life.  Outside,  in  a  glim- 
mering night,  I  saw  the  black,  amorphous 
hills  shoot  by  unweariedly  into  our  wake. 
They  that  long  for  morning  have  never 
longed  for  it  more  earnestly  than  L 

And  yet  when  day  came,  it  was  to  shine 
upon  the  same  broken  and  unsightly 
quarter  of  the  world.  Mile  upon  mile, 
and  not  a  tree,  a  bird,  or  a  river.  Only 
down  the  long,  sterile  canyons,  the  train 
shot  hooting  and  awoke  the  resting  echo. 
That  train  was  the  one  piece  of  life  in  all 
the  deadly  land ;  it  was  the  one  actor,  the 
one  spectacle  fit  to  be  observed  in  this 
paralysis  of  man  and  nature.  And  when 
I  think  how  the  railroad  has  been  pushed 
through  this  unwatered  wilderness  and 
haunt  of  savage  tribes,  and  now  will  bear 
an  emigrant  for  some  12/.  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Golden  Gate;  how  at  each 
stage  of  the  construction,  roaring,  im 
promptu  cities,  full  of  gold  and  lust  and 
death,  sprang  up  and  then  died  away 
again,  and  are  now  but  wayside  stations 
in  the  desert ;  how  in  these  uncouth  places 
pigtailed  Chinese  pirates  worked  side  by 
side  with  border  ruffians  and  broken  men 
from  Europe,  talking  together  in  a  mixed 
dialect,  mostly  oaths,  gambling,  drinking, 
quarrelling,  and  murdering  like  wolves; 
how  the  plumed  hereditary  lord  of  all 
America  heard,  in  this  last  fastness,  the 
scream  of  the  "bad   medicine  wagon/' 


charioting  his  foes;  and  then  when  I  go 
on  to  remember  that  all  this  epical  tur- 
moil was  conducted  by  gentlemen  in  frock 
coats,  and  with  a  view  to  nothing  more 
extraordinary  than  a  fortune  and  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  Paris,  —  it  seems  to  me,  I 
own,  as  if  this  railway  were  the  one  typi- 
cal achievement  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  as  if  it  brought  together  into  one 
plot  all  the  ends  of  the  world  and  all  the 
degrees  of  social  rank,  and  offered  to 
some  great  writer  the  busiest,  the  most 
extended,  and  the  most  varied  subject  for 
an  enduring  literary  work.  If  it  be  ro- 
mance, if  it  be  contrast,  if  it  be  heroism 
that  we  require,  what  was  Troy  town  to 
this?  But  alas!  it  is  not  these  things 
that  are  necessary;  it  is  only  Homer. 

Here  also  we  are  grateful  to  the  train, 
as  to  some  god  who  conducts  us  swiftly 
through  these  shades  and  by  so  many 
hidden  perils.  Thirst,  hunger,  the  sleight 
and  ferocity  of  Indians  are  all  no  more 
feared,  so  lightly  do  we  skim  these  horri- 
ble lands ;  as  the  gull,  who  wings  safely 
through  the  hurricane  and  past  the  shark. 
Yet  we  should  not  be  forgetful  of  these 
hardships  of  the  past;  and  to  keep  the 
balance  true,  since  I  have  complained  of 
the  trifling  discomforts  of  my  journey, 
perhaps  more  than  was  enough,  let  me 
add  an  original  document.  It  was  not 
written  by  Homer,  but  by  a  boy  of  eleven, 
long  since  dead,  and  is  dated  only  twenty 
years  ago.  I  shall  punctuate,  to  make 
things  clearer,  but  not  change  the  spell- 
ing. 

"My  dear  Sister  Mary,  —  I  am  afraid 
you  will  go  nearly  crazy  when  you  read 
my  letter.  If  Jerry  "(the  writer's  eldest 
brother)  "has  not  written  to  you  before 
now,  you  will  be  surprised  to  heare  that 
we  are  in  California,  and  that  poor  Thom- 
as "  (another  brother,  of  fifteen)  "  is  dead. 

We  started  from in  July,  with  pleanty 

of  provisions  and  too  yoke  of  oxen.  We 
went  along  very  well  till  we  got  within  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles  of  California, 
when  the  Indians  attacked  us.  We  found 
places  where  they  had  killed  the  emi- 
grants. We  had  one  passenger  with  us, 
too  guns,  and  one  revolver;  so  we  ran  all 
the  lead  We  had  into  bullets  [and]  hung 
the  guns  up  in  the  wagon  so  that  we  could 
get  at  them  in  a  minit.  It  was  about  two 
O'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  droave  the  cat- 
tela  little  way;  when  a  prairie  chicken 
alited  a  little  way  from  the  wagon.  Jerry 
took  out  one  of  the  guns  to  shoot  it,  and 
told  Tom  drive  the  oxen.  Tom  and  I 
drove  the  oxen,  and  Jerry  and  the  passen- 
ger went  on.    Then,  after  a  little,  I  left 
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Tom  and  caught  up  with  Jerry  and  the 
other  man.  Jerry  stopped  for  Tom  to 
come  up ;  me  and  the  man  went  on  and 
sit  down  by  a  little  stream.  In  a  few 
minutes,  we  heard  some  noise;  then  three 
shots  (they  all  struck  poor  Tom,  I  sup- 
pose); then  they  ^ave  the  war  hoop,  and 
as  many  as  twenty  of  the  red  skins  came 
down  on  us.  The  three  that  shot  Tom 
was  hid  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  the 
bushes. 

"  I  thouj^ht  that  Tom  and  Jerry  were 
shot;  sol  told  the  other  man  that  Tom 
and  Jerry  were  dead,  and  that  we  had 
better  try  to  escape,  if  possible.  I  had 
no  shoes  on  ;  havein;^  a  sore  foot,  I  thought 
I  would  not  put  them  on.  The  man  and 
me  run  down  the  road,  but  We  was  soon 
stopt  by  an  Indian  on  a  pony.  We  then 
turend  the  other  way,  and  run  up  the  side 
of  the  Mountain,  and  hid  behind  some 
cedar  trees,  and  stayed  there  till  dark. 
The  Indians  hunted  all  over  after  us,  and 
verry  close  to  us,  so  close  that  we  could 
here  their  tomyhawks  Jingle..  At  dark 
the  man  and  me  started  on,  I  stubing 
my  toes  against  sticks  and  stones.  We 
traveld  on  all  night ;  and  next  morning, 
Just  as  it  was  getting  gray,  we  saw  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  man.  It  layed 
Down  in  the  grass.  We  went  up  to  it, 
and  it  was  Jerry.  He  thought  we  ware 
Indians.  You  can  imagine  how  glad  he 
was  to  see  me.  He  thought  we  was  all 
dead  but  him,  and  we  thought  him  and 
Tom  was  dead.  He  had  the  gun  that  he 
took  out  of  the  wagon  to  shoot  the  prairie 
Chicken ;  all  he  had  was  the  load  that 
was  in  it. 

•*  We  traveld  on  till  about  eight  O'clock, 
We  caught  up  with  one  wagon  with  too 
men  with  it.  We  had  traveld  with  them 
before  one  day ;  we  stopt  and  they  Drove 
on ;  we  knew  that  they  was  ahead  of  us, 
unless  they  had  been  killed  to.  My  feet 
was  so  sore  when  we  caught  up  with  them 
that  I  had  to  ride ;  I  could  not  step.  We 
traveld  on  for  too  days,  when  the  men 
that  owned  the  cattle  said  they  would 
[could]  not  drive  them  another  inch.  We 
unyoked  the  oxen  ;  we  had  about  seventy 
pounds  of  flour ;  we  took  it  out  and 
divided  it  into  four  packs.  Each  of  the 
men  took  about  eighteen  pounds  apiece 
and  a  blanket.  I  carried  a  little  bacon, 
dried  meat,  and  little  quilt;  I  had  in  all 
about  twelve  pounds.  We  had  one  pint 
of  flour  a  day  for  our  alloyance.  Some- 
times we  made  soup  of  it ;  sometimes  we 
[made]  pancakes;  and  sometimes  mixed 
It  up  with  cold  water  and  eat  it  that 
way.    Wc  traveld  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
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The  time  came  at  last  when  we  should 
have  to  reach  some  place  or  starve*  We 
saw  fresh  horse  and  cattle  tracks.  The 
morning  came,  we  scraped  all  the  flour  oot 
of  the  sack,  mixed  it  up,  and  baked  it  into 
bread,  and  made  some  soup,  and  eat  every 
thing  we  had.  We  traveld  on  all  day 
without  anything  to  eat,  and  that  evening 
we  Caught  up  with  a  sheep  train  of  eight 
wagons.  We  traveld  with  them  till  we 
arrived  at  the  settlements;  and  know  I 
am  safe  in  California,  and  got  to  good 
home,  and  going  to  school. 

"Jerry  is  working  in .     It  is  a  good 

country.  You  can  get  from  fifty  to  sixty 
and  seventy-five  Dollars  for  cooking.  Tell 
me  all  about  the  affairs  in  the  states,  and 
how  all  the  folks  get  along." 

And  so  ends  this  artless  narrative.  The 
little  man  was  at  school  again,  God  blesi 
him,  while  his  brother  lay  scalped  upoQ 
the  deserts. 

FELLOW-PASSENGERS. 

The  cars  on  the  Central  Pacific  were 
nearly  twice  as  high,  and  so  proportionally 
airier ;  they  were  freshly  varnished,  wbicn 
gave  us  all  a  sense  of  cleanliness  as 
though  we  had  bathed ;  the  seats  drew 
out  and  joined  in  the  centre,  so  that  there 
was  no  more  need  for  bed-boards;  and 
there  was  an  upper  tier  of  berths  which 
could  be  closed  by  day  and  opened  at 
night. 

1  had  by  this  time  some  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  people  whom  I  was  among. 
They  were  in  rather  marked  contrast  to 
the  emigrants  I  had  met  on  board  ship 
while  crossing  the  Atlantic.  They  were 
mostly  lumpish  fellows,  silent  and  noisy,  a 
common  combination;  somewhat  sad,  I 
should  say,  with  an  extraordinary  poor 
taste  in  humor,  and  little  interest  in  their 
fellow-creatures  beyond  that  of  a  cheap 
and  merely  external  curiosity.  If  they 
heard  a  man's  name  and  business,  they 
seemed  to  think  they  had  the  heart  of  that 
mystery ;  but  they  were  as  eager  to  know 
that  much  as  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
rest.  Some  of  tnem  were  on  nettles  till 
they  learned  your  name  was  Dickson  and 
you  a  journeyman  baker ;  but  beyond  that, 
whether  you  were  Catholic  or  Mormon, 
dull  or  Clever,  fierce  or  friendly,  was  all 
one  to  them.  Others,  who  were  not  so 
stupid,  gossiped  a  little,  and,  I  am  bound 
to  sav,  unkindly.  A  favorite  witticism 
was  tor  some  lout  to  raise  the  alarm  of 
'*  All  aboard  ! "  while  the  rest  of  us  were 
dining,  thus  contributing  his  mite  to  the 
general  discomfort.  Such  a  one  was  al- 
ways much  applauded  for  his  high  spir* 
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Its.  When  I  was  ill,  coming  through 
Wyoming,  I  was  astonished  —  fresh  from 
the  eager  humanity  on  board  ship  —  to 
meet  with  little  but  laughter.  One  of  the 
young  men  even  amused  himself  by  in- 
commoding me,  as  was  then  very  easy  ; 
and  that  not  from  ill  nature,  but  mere 
clod-like  incapacity  to  think,  for  he  ex- 
pected me  to  join  the  laugh.  I  did  so,  but 
it  was  a  phantom  merriment.  Later  on,  a 
roan  from  Kansas  had  three  violent  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  though  of  course  there 
were  not  wanting  some  to  help  him,  it  was 
rather  superstition's  terror  than  sympathy 
that  his  case  r.oked  among  his  fellow- 
passengers.  '•  Oh,  I  hope  he's  not  going 
to  die!"  cried  a  woman;  "it  would  be 
terrible  to  have  a  dead  body!"  And 
there  was  a  very  general  movement  to 
leave  the  man  behind  at  the  next  station. 
This,  by  good  fortune,  the  conductor  neg- 
atived. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  storj'-telling 
in  some  quarters;  in  others,  little  but 
silence.  In  this  society,  more  than  any 
other  that  ever  I  was  in,  it  was  the  nar- 
rator alone  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  nar- 
rative. It  was  rarely  that  any  one  lis- 
tened for  the  listening.  If  he  lent  an  ear 
to  another  man's  story,  it  was  because  he 
was  in  immediate  want  of  a  hearer  for  one 
of  his  own.  Food  and  the  progress  of 
the  train  were  the  subjects  most  generally 
treated ;  many  joined  to  discuss  these 
who  otherwise  would  hold  their  tongues. 
One  small  knot  had  no  better  occupation 
than  to  worm  out  of  me  my  name;  and 
the  more  they  tried  the  more  obstinately 
fixed  I  grew  to  baffle  them.  They  as- 
sailed me  with  artful  questions  and  insid- 
ious offers  of  correspondence  in  the 
future ;  but  I  was  perpetually  on  my 
guard,  and  parried  their  assaults  with 
inward  laughter.  I  am  sure  Dubuque 
would  have  given  me  ten  dollars  for  the 
secret.  He  owed  me  far  more,  had  he 
understood  life,  for  thus  preserving  him 
a  lively  interest  throughout  the  journey. 
I  met  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  months 
after,  driving  a  street  tramway  car  in  San 
Francisco;  and,  as  the  joke  was  now  out 
of  season,  told  him  my  name  without  sub- 
terfuge. You  never  saw  a  man  more 
chaptallen.  But  had  my  name  been  De- 
mogorgon,  after  so  prolonged  a  mystery  he 
had  still  been  disappointed. 

There  were  no  emigrants  direct  from 
Europe,  save  one  German  family  and  a 
knot  of  Cornish  miners,  who  kept  grimly 
by  themselves,  one  reading  the  New  Tes- 
lament  all  day  long  through  steel  specta- 
cles, the  rest  discussing  privately  the  se- 
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crets  of  their  old-world,  mysterious  race. 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  believed  she  could 
make  something  great  of  the  Cornish  ; 
for  my  part,  I  can  make  nothing  of  them 
at  all.  A  division  of  races,  older  and 
more  original  than  that  of  Babel,  keeps 
this  close,  esoteric  family  apart  from 
neighboring  Englishmen.  Not  even  a 
Red  Indian  seems  more  foreign  in  mv 
eyes.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  travel 
—  that  some  of  the  strangest  races  dwell 
next  door  to  you  at  home. 

The  rest  were  all  American  born,  but 
they  came  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
that  continent.  All  the  States  of  the 
North  had  sent  out  a  fugitive  to  cross  the 
plains  with  me.  From  Virginia,  from 
Pennsylvania,  from  New  York,  from  far 
western  Iowa  and  Kansas,  from  Maine 
that  borders  on  the  Canadas,  and  from  the 
Canadas  themselves  —  some  one  or  two 
were  fleeing  in  quest  of  a  better  land  and 
better  wages.  The  talk  in  the  train,  like 
the  talk  I  had  heard  on  the  steamer,  ran 
upon  hard  times,  short  commons,  and 
hope  that  moves  ever  westward.  I 
thought  of  myshipful  from  Great  Britain 
with  a  feeling  of  despair.  They  had  come 
three  thousand  miles,  and  yet  not  far 
enough.  Hard  times  bowed  them  out  of 
the  Clyde,  and  stood  to  welcome  them  at 
Sandy  Hook.  Where  were  they  to  go? 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Iowa,  Kansas? 
These  were  not  places  for  immigration, 
but  for  emigration,  it  appeared;  not  one 
of  them,  but  I  knew  a  man  who  had  lifted 
up  his  heel  and  left  it  for  an  ungrateful 
country.  And  it  was  still  westward  that 
they  ran.  Hunger,  you  would  have 
thought,  came  out  of  the  east  like  the  sun, 
and  the  evening  was  made  of  edible  gold. 
And,  meantime,  in  the  car  in  front  of 
me,  were  there  not  half  a  hundred  emi- 
grants from  the  opposite  quarter?  Hun- 
gry Europe  and  hungry  China,  each 
pouring  from  their  gates  in  search  of 
provender,  had  here  come  face  to  face. 
The  two  waves  had  met;  East  and  West 
had  alike  failed ;  the  whole  round  world 
had  been  prospected  and  condemned ; 
there  was  no  El  Dorado  anywhere ;  and 
till  one  could  emigrate  to  the  moon,  it 
seemed  as  well  to  stay  patiently  at  home. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  another  sign,  at 
once  more  picturesque  and  more  disheart- 
ening; for  as  we  continued  to  steam 
westward  toward  the  land  of  gold,  we 
were  continually  passing  other  emigrant 
trains  upon  the  journey  east;  and  these 
others  were  as  crowded  as  our  own.  Had 
all  these  return  voyagers  made  a  fortune 
in  the  mines?    Were  they  all  bound  for 
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Paris,  and  to  be  in  Rome  by  Easter?  It 
would  seem  not,  for  whenever  we  met 
them  the  passengers  ran  on  to  the  plat- 
form and  cried  to  us  through  the  win- 
dows, in  a  kind  of  wailing  chorus,  to 
"come  back.'*  On  the  plains  of  Ne- 
braska, in  the  mountains  of  Wyoming, 
it  was  still  the  same  cry,  and  dismal  to 
my  heart, "  Come  back  !  That  was  what 
we  heard  by  the  way  "about  the  good 
country  we  were  going  to."  And  at  that 
very  hour  the  Sand-lot  of  San  Francisco 
was  crowded  with  the  unemployed,  and 
the  echo  from  the  other  side  of  Market 
Street  was  repeating  the  rant  of  dema- 
gogues. 

If,  in  truth,  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of 
wages  that  men  emigrate,  how  many  thou- 
sands would  regret  the  bargain  !  But 
wages,  indeed,  are  only  one  consideration 
out  of  many  ;  for  we  are  a  race  of  gipsies, 
and  love  change  and  travel  for  themselves. 

DESPISED  RACES. 

Of  all  stupid  ill-feelings,  the  sentiment 
of  my  fellow-Caucasians  towards  our  com- 
panions in  the  Chinese  car  was  the  most 
stupid  and  the  worst.  They  seemed  never 
to  have  looked  at  them,  listened  to  them, 
or  thought  of  them,  but  hated  them  a 
priori.  The  Mongols  were  their  enemies 
in  that  cruel  and  treacherous  battle-field 
of  money.  They  could  work  better  and 
cheaper  in  half  a  hundred  industries,  and 
hence  there  was  no  calumny  too  idle  for 
the  Caucasians  to  repeat,  and  even  to  be- 
lieve. The\'  declared  them  hideous  ver- 
min, and  anected  a  kind  of  choking  in  the 
throat  when  they  beheld  them.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  Chinese  man 
is  so  like  a  large  class  of  European 
women,  that  on  raising  my  head  and  sud- 
denly catching  sight  of  one  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  I  have  for  an  instant  been 
deceived  by  the  resemblance.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  the  most  attractive  class  of  our 
women,  but  for  all  that  many  a  man's  wife 
is  less  pleasantly  favored.  Again,  my 
emigrants  declared  that  the  Chinese  were 
dirty.  I  cannot  say  they  were  clean,  for 
that  was  impossible  upon  the  journey; 
but  in  their  ellorts  after  cleanliness  they 
put  the  rest  of  us  to  shame.  We  all 
pigged  and  stewed  in  one  infamy,  wet  our 
hands  and  faces  for  half  a  minute  daily  on 
the  platform,  and  were  unashamed.  But 
the  Chinese  never  lost  an  opportunity, 
and  you  would  see  them  washing  their 
feet  —  an  act  not  dreamed  of  among  our- 
selves—  and  going  as  far  as  decency  per- 
mitted to  wash  their  whole  bodies.  1  may 
remark  by  the  way,  that  the  dirtier  people 
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are  in  their  persons,  the  more  delicate  is 
their  sense  of  modesty.  A  clean  maa 
strips  in  a  crowded  boat-house;  but  he 
who  is  unwashed  slinks  in  and  out  of  bed 
without  uncovering  an  inch  of  skin. 
Lastly,  these  very  foul  and  malodorous 
Caucasians  entertained  the  surprisiug 
illusion  that  it  was  the  Chinese  wagon, 
and  that  alone,  which  stank.  I  have  said 
already  that  it  was  the  exception,  and 
notably  the  freshest  of  the  three. 

These  judgments  are  typical  of  the 
feeling  in  aul  western  America.  The 
Chinese  are  considered  stupid,  because 
they  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  En- 
glish. They  are  held  to  be  base,  because 
their  dexterity  and  frugality  enable  them 
to  underbid  the  lazy,  luxurious  Caucasian. 
They  are  said  to  be  thieves ;  I  am  sure 
they  have  no  monopoly  of  that.  They 
are  called  cruel ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
cheerful  Irishman  may  each  reflect  before 
he  bears  the  accusation.  It  comes  amiss 
from  John  Bull,  who  the  other  day  forced 
that  unhappy  Zazel,  all  bruised  and  totter* 
ing  from  a  dangerous  escape,  to  come 
forth  again  upon  the  theatre,  and  con- 
tinue to  risk  her  life  for  his  amusement; 
or  from  Pat,  who  makes  it  his  pastime  to 
shoot  down  the  compliant  farmer  from 
behind  a  wall  in  Europe,  or  to  stone  the 
solitary  Chinaman  in  California.  I  am 
told,  again,  that  they  are  of  the  race  of 
river  pirates,  and  belong  to  the  most  de- 
spised and  dangerous  class  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  re- 
markable pirates  have  we  here  !  and  what 
must  be  the  virtues,  the  industry,  the 
education,  and  the  intelligence  ox  their 
superiors  at  home ! 

Awhile  ago  it  was  the  Irish,  now  it  ii 
the  Chinese,  that  must  go.  Such  is  the 
cry.  It  seems,  after  all,  that  no  country 
is  bound  to  submit  to  immigration  any 
more  than  to  invasion  :  each  is  war  to  the 
knife,  and  resistance  to  either  but  legiti* 
mate  defence.  Yet  we  may  regret  the 
free  tradition  of  the  republic,  which  loved 
to  depict  herself  with  open  arms,  welcom- 
ing all  unfortunates.  And  certainly,  aa  a 
man  who  believes  that  he  loves  freedom. 
I  may  be  excused  some  bitterness  wheol 
find  her  sacred  name  misused  in  the  con- 
tention. It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I 
heard  a  vulgar  fellow  in  the  Sand-lot,  the 
popular  tribune  of  San  Francisco,  roaring 
for  arms  and  butchery.  •*  At  the  call  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,*'  said  the  orator,  '^ye 
rose  in  the  name  of  freedom  to  set  free 
the  negroes  ;  can  ye  not  rise  and  liberate 
yourselves  from  a  few  dhirty  Mongi^ 
lians?"     It  exceeds  the  license  of  an 
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Irishman  to  rebaptise  our  selfish  interests 
by  the  name  of  virtue.  Defend  your  bel- 
lies, if  you  must ;  I,  who  do  not  suffer,  am 
no  judge  in  your  atfairs;  but  let  me  de- 
fend language,  which  is  the  dialect  and 
one  of  the  ramparts  of  virtue. 

For  my  own  part,  1  could  not  look  but 
with  wonder  and  respect  on  the  Chinese. 
Their  forefathers  watched  the  stars  be- 
fore mine  had  begun  to  keep  pigs.  Gun- 
powder and  printing,  which  the  other  day 
we  imitated,  and  a  school  of  manners 
which  we  never  had  the  delicacy  so  much 
as  to  desire  to  imitate,  were  theirs  in  a 
long-past  antiquity.  They  walk  the  earth 
with  us,  but  it  seems  they  must  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent clay.  They  hear  the  clock  strike 
the  same  hour,  yet  surely  of  a  different 
epoch.  They  travel  by  steam  conveyance, 
yet  with  such  a  baggage  of  old  Asiatic 
thoughts  and  superstitions  as  might  check 
the  locomotive  in  its  course.  Whatever 
is  thought  within  the  circuit  of  the  Great 
Wall ;  what  the  wry-eyed,  spectacled 
schoolmaster  teaches  in  the  hamlets  round 
Pekin  ;  religions  so  old  that  our  language 
looks  a  halfling  boy  alongside  ;  philosophy 
so  wise  that  our  best  philosophers  find 
things  therein  to  wonder  at ;  all  this  trav- 
elled alongside  of  me  for  thousands  of 
miles  over  plain  and  mountain.  Heaven 
knows  if  we  had  one  common  thought  or 
fancy  all  that  way ;  or  whether  our  eyes, 
which  yet  were  formed  upon  the  same 
design,  beheld  the  same  world  out  of  the 
railway  windows.  And  when  either  of  us 
turned  his  thoughts  to  home  and  child- 
hood, what  a  strange  dissimilarity  must 
there  not  have  been  in  these  pictures  of 
the  mind  —  when  I  beheld  that  old,  grey, 
castled  city,  high  throned  above  the  firth, 
with  the  flag  of  Britain  flying,  and  the  red- 
coat sentry  pacing  over  all;  and  the  man 
in  the  next  car  to  me  would  conjure  up 
some  junks  and  a  pagoda  and  a  fort  of 
porcelain,  and  call  it,  with  the  same  affec- 
tion, home ! 

Another  race  shared  among  my  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  dir.favor  of  the  Chinese  ; 
and  that,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
was  the  noble  red  man  of  old  story  —  he 
over  whose  own  hereditary  continent  we 
had  been  steaming  all  these  days.  I  saw 
no  wild  or  independent  Indian  ;  indeed,  I 
hear  that  such  avoid  the  neighborhood  of 
the  train  ;  but  now  and  again  at  way-sta- 
tions, a  husband  and  wife  and  a  few  chil- 
dren, disgracefully  dressed  out  with  the 
sweepings  of  civilization,  came  forth  and 
stared  upon  the  emigrants.  The  silent 
stoicism  of  their  conduct,  and  the  pathetic 
degradation  of  their  appearance,  would 


have  touched  any  thinking  creature;  but 
my  fellow-passengers  danced  and  jested 
round  them  with  a  truly  cockney  base- 
ness. I  was  ashamed  for  the  thing  we 
call  civilization.  We  should  carry  upon 
our  consciences  so  much,  at  least,  of  our 
forefather's  misconduct,  as  we  continue 
to  profit  by  ourselves. 

If  oppression  drives  a  wise  roan  mad, 
what  should  be  raging  in  the  hearts  of 
these  poor  tribes,  who  have  been  driven 
back  and  back,  step  after  step,  their  prom- 
ised reservations  torn  from  them  one  after 
another  as  the  States  extended  westward, 
until  at  length  they  are  shut  up  into  these 
hideous  mountain  deserts  of  the  centre  — 
and  even  there  find  themselves  invaded,  in- 
sulted, and  hunted  out  by  ruffianly  dig- 
gers ?  The  eviction  of  the  Cherokees  (to 
name  but  an  instance),  the  extortion  of  In- 
dian agents,  the  outrages  of  the  wicked,  the 
ill  faith  of  all,  nay,  down  to  the  ridicule  of 
such  poor  beings  as  were  here  with  me  up- 
on the  train,  make  up  a  chapter  of  injustice 
and  indignity  such  as  a  man  must  be  in 
some  ways  base  if  his  heart  will  suffer  him 
to  pardon  or  forget.  These  old,  well- 
founded,  historical  hatreds  have  a  savor  of 
nobility  for  the  independent.  That  the 
Jew  should  not  love  the  Christian,  nor  the 
Irishman  love  the  English,  nor  the  Indian 
brave  tolerate  the  thought  of  the  Ameri- 
can, is  not  disgraceful  to  the  nature  of 
man ;  rather,  indeed,  honorable,  since  it 
depends  on  wrongs  ancient  like  the  race, 
and  not  personal  to  him  who  cherishes 
the  indignation. 

As  for  the  Indians,  there  are  of  course 
many  unteachable  and  wedded  to  war  and 
their  wild  habits;  but  many  also  who, 
with  fairer  usage,  might  learn  the  virtues 
of  the  peaceful  state.  You  will  find  a  val- 
ley in  the  county  of  Monterey,  drained  by 
the  river  of  Carmel :  a  true  Californian 
valley,  bare,  dotted  with  chapparal,  over- 
looked by  quaint,  unfinished  hills.  The 
Carmel  runs  by  many  pleasant  farms,  a 
clear  and  shallow  river,  loved  by  wading 
kine;  and  at  last,  as  it  is  falling  towards 
a  quicksand  and  the  great  Pacific,  passes 
a  ruined  mission  on  a  hill.  From  the 
church  the  eye  embraces  a  great  field  of 
ocean,  and  the  ear  is  filled  with  a  contin- 
uous sound  of  distant  breakers  on  the 
shore.  The  roof  has  fallen  ;  the  ground 
squirrel  scampers  on  the  graves  ;  the  holy 
bell  of  St.  Charles  is  long  dismounted; 
yet  one  day  in  every  year  the  church 
awakes  from  silence,  and  the  Indians  re- 
turn to  worship  in  the  church  of  their 
converted  fathers.  I  have  seen  them 
trooping  thither,  young  and  old,  in  their 
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clean  pnnt  dresses,  with  those  strange, 
handsome,  melancholy  features,  which 
seem  predestined  to  a  national  calamity; 
and  it  was  notable  to  hear  the  old  Latin 
words  and  old  Gregorian  music  sung, 
with  nasal  fervor,  and  in  a  swift,  staccato 
style,  by  a  trained  chorus  of  red  Indian 
men  and  women.  In  the  huts  of  the 
Rancherie  they  have  ancient  European 
Mass-books,  in  which  they  study  together 
to  be  perfect.  An  old  blind  man  was 
their  leader.  With  his  eyes  bandaged, 
and  leaning  on  a  staff,  he  was  led  into  his 
place  in  church  by  a  little  grandchild. 
He  had  seen  changes  in  the  world  since 
first  he  sang  that  music  sixty  years  ago, 
when  there  was  no  gold  and  no  Yankees, 
and  he  and  his  people  lived  in  plenty  under 
the  wing  of  the  kind  priests.  The  mis- 
sion church  is  in  ruins ;  the  Rancherie, 
they  tell  me,  encroached  upon  by  Yankee 
new-comers  ;  the  little  age  of  gold  is  over 
for  the  Indian  ;  but  he  has  had  a  breath- 
ing-space in  Carmel  valley  before  he  goes 
down  to  the  dust  with  his  red  fathers. 

TO  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

A  little  corner  of  Utah  is  soon  trav- 
ersed, and  leaves  no  particular  impres- 
sions on  the  mind.  By  an  early  hour  on 
Wednesday  morning  we  stopped  to  break- 
fast at  Toano,  a  little  station  on  a  bleak, 
high  lying  plateau  in  Nevada.  The  man 
who  kept  the  station  eating-house  was  a 
Scot,  and  learning  that  I  was  the  same,  he 
grew  very  friendly,  and  gave  me  some  ad- 
vice on  the  country  I  was  now  entering. 
"  You  see,"  said  he,  **  I  tell  you  this  be- 
cause I  came  from  your  country."  Hail, 
brither  Scots! 

His  most  important  hint  was  on  the 
moneys  of  this  part  of  the  world.  There 
is  something  in  the  simplicity  of  a  deci- 
mal coinage  which  is  revolting  to  the 
human  mind;  thus  the  French,  in  small 
affairs,  reckon  strictly  by  halfpence;  and 
you  have  to  solve,  by  a  spasm  of  mental 
arithmetic,  such  posers  as  thirty-two, 
forty-tive,  or  even  a  hundred  halfpence. 
In  the  Pacific  Stales  they  have  made  a 
bolder  push  for  complexity,  and  settle 
their  atl;iirs  by  a  coin  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists —  the  bit^  or  old  Mexican  real.  The 
supposed  value  of  the  bit  is  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  eight  to  the  dollar.  When  it 
comes  to  two  bits,  the  quarter-dollar 
stands  for  the  reouired  amount.  Hut  how 
about  an  odd  bit  r  The  nearest  coin  to  it 
is  a  dime,  which  is  short  by  a  fifth.  That, 
then,  is  called  a  short  bit.  If  vou  have 
one,  you  lay  it  triumphantly  down,  and 
save  two  and  a  half  cents.     But  if  you 


have  it  not,  and  lay  down  a  qaarter,  the 
barkeeper  or  shopman  calmly  tenders 
you  a  dime  by  way  of  change;  and  thas 
you  have  paid  what  is  called  a  long  kit^ 
and  lost  two  and  a  half  cents,  or  even,  by 
comparison  with  a  short  bit,  five  cents. 
In  country  places  all  over  the  Pacific 
coast,  nothing  lower  than  a  bit  is  ever 
asked  or  taken,  which  vastly  increases  the 
cost  of  life ;  as  even  for  a  glass  of  ))eer 
you  must  pay  fivepence  or  sevenpence- 
half-penny,  as  the  case  may  be.  You 
would  say  that  this  system  of  mutual  rob- 
bery was  as  broad  as  it  was  long ;  but  I 
have  discovered  a  plan  to  make  it  broader, 
with  which  I  here  endow  the  public.  It 
iA*  brief  and  simple  —  radiantly  simple. 
There  is  one  place  where  five  cents  are 
recognized,  and  that  is  the  post-office.  A 
quarter  is  only  worth  two  bits,  a  short  and 
a  long.  Whenever  you  have  a  quarter, 
go  to  the  post-ofiice  and  buy  five  cents* 
worth  of  postage-stamps;  you  will  re- 
ceive in  change  two  dimes,  that  is,  two 
short  bits.  The  purchasing  power  of 
your  money  is  undiminished.  You  can  go 
and  h<ive  your  two  glasses  of  beer  all  the 
same ;  and  you  have  made  yourftelf  a 
present  of  five  cents'  worth  of  postage- 
stamps  into  the  bargain.  Benjamin 
Franklin  would  have  patted  me  on  the 
head  for  this  discovery. 

From  Toano  we  travelled  all  dar 
through  deserts  of  alkali  and  sand,  horri- 
ble to  man,  and  bare  sage-brush  country 
that  seemed  little  kindlier,  and  came  by 
supper-time  to  Elko.  As  we  were  stand- 
ing, after  our  manner,  outside  the  station^ 
1  saw  two  men  whip  suddenly  from  un- 
derneath the  cars,  and  take  to  their  heels 
across  country.  They  were  tramps,  it 
appeared,  who  had  been  riding  on  the 
beams  since  eleven  of  the  night  before; 
and  several  of  my  fellow-passengers  had 
already  seen  and  conversed  with  them 
while  we  broke  our  fast  at  Toano.  These 
land  stowaways  play  a  great  part  over 
here  in  America,  and  I  should  have  liked 
dearly  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

At  Elko  an  odd  circumstance  befell 
me.  I  was  coming  out  from  supper, 
when  I  was  stopped  by  a  small,  stout, 
ruddy  man,  followed  by  two  others  taller 
and  ruddier  than  himself. 

** Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  '*bat  do 
you  happen  to  be  going  on  ?" 

I  said  I  was,  whereupon  he  said  he 
hoped  to  persuade  me  to  desist  from 
that  intention.  He  had  a  situation  to 
oder  me,  and  if  we  could  come  to  terms, 
why,  good  and  well.  **  You  see,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I'm  running  a  theatre  here,  tod 
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we're  a  little  short  in  the  orchestra. 
YouVe  a  musician,  I  guess  ?  " 

I  assured  him  that,  beyond  a  rudimen- 
tary acquaintance  with  **Auld  Lang: 
Syne"  and  the  "  Wearinof  of  the  Green," 
I  had  no  pretension  whatever  to  that 
style.  He  seemed  much  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  and  one  of  his  taller  compan- 
ions asked  him,  on  the  nail,  for  five  dol- 
lars. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  added  the  latter  to  me, 
**  he  bet  you  were  a  musician  ;  I  bet  you 
weren't.     No  offence,  I  hope  ?  " 

**  None  whatever,"  I  said,  and  the  two 
withdrew  to  the  bar,  where  I  presume  the 
debt  was  liquidated. 

This  little  adventure  woke  brijjht  hopes 
in  my  fellow-travellers,  who  thought  they 
had  now  come  to  a  country  where  situa- 
tions went  a-besrging.  Hut  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  offer  was  in  good  faith.  In- 
deed, I  am  more  than  half  persuaded  it 
was  but  a  feeler  to  decide  the  bet. 

Of  ail  the  next  day  I  will  tell  you  noth- 
ing, for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  I 
remember  no  more  than  that  we  contin- 
ued through  desolate  and  desert  scenes, 
fiery  hot  and  deadly  weary.  But  some 
time  after  I  had  fallen  asleep  that  night, 
I  was  awakened  by  one  of  my  compan- 
ions. It  was  in  vain  that  I  resisted.  A 
fire  of  enthusiasm  and  whiskey  burned 
in  his  eyes;  and  he  declared  we  were  in 
a  new  country,  and  I  must  come  forth 
upon  the  platform  and  see  with  my  own 
eyes.  The  train  was  then,  in  its  patient 
way,  standing  halted  in  a  by-track.  It 
was  a  clear,  moonlit  night;  but  the  valley 
was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  moonshine 
direct,  and  only  a  diffused  glimmer  whi- 
tened the  tall  rocks  and  relieved  the 
blackness  of  the  pines.  A  hoarse  clamor 
filled  the  air  ;  it  was  the  continuous  plunge 
of  a  cascade  somewhere  near  at  hand 
among  the  mountains.  The  air  struck 
chill,  but  lasted  good  and  vigorous  in  the 
nostrils  —  a  tine,  dry,  old  mountain  atmo- 
sphere. I  was  dead  sleepy,  but  I  returned 
to  roost  with  a  grateful  mountain  feeling 
at  my  heart. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  was 
puzzled  for  a  while  to  know  if  it  were  day 
or  night,  for  the  illumination  was  unusual.- 
I  sat  up  at  last,  and  found  we  were  grad- 
ing slowly  downward  through  a  long  snow- 
shed  ;  and  suddenly  we  shot  into  an  open  ; 
and  before  we  were  swallowed  into  the 
next  length  of  wooden  tunnel,  I  had  one 
glimpse  of  a  huge,  pine-forested  ravine 
upon  my  left,  a  foaming  river,  and  a  sky 
already  colored  with  the  fires  of  dawn.  I 
am  usually  very  calm  over  the  displays  of 


nature ;  but  you  will  scarce  believe  how 
my  heart  leaped  at  this.  It  was  like 
meeting  one*s  wife.  I  had  come  home 
again  —  home  from  unsightly  deserts,  to 
the  green  and  habitable  corners  of  the 
earth.  .  Every  spire  of  pine  along  the 
hilltop,  every  trouty  pool  along  that 
mountain  river,  was  more  dear  to  me  than 
a  blood  relation.  Few  people  have  praised 
God  more  happily  than  I  did.  And 
thenceforward,  down  by  Blue  Canyon, 
Alta,  Dutch  Flat,  and  all  the  old  mining 
camps,  through  a  sea  of  mountain  forests, 
dropping  thousands  of  feet  toward  the 
far  sea-level  as  we  went,  not  I  only,  but 
all  the  passengers  on  board,  threw  off 
their  sense  of  dirt  and  heat  and  weari- 
ness, and  bawled  like  schoolboys,  and 
thronged  with  shining  eyes  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  became  new  creatures  within 
and  without.  The  sun  no  longer  op- 
pressed us  with  heat,  —  it  only  shone 
laughingly  along  the  mountain-side,  until 
we  were  fain  to  laugh  ourselves  for  glee. 
At  every  turn  we  could  see  further  into 
the  land  and  our  own  happy  futures.  At 
every  town  the  cocks  were  tossing  their 
clear  notes  into  the  golden  air,  and  crow- 
ing for  the  new  day  and  the  new  country. 
For  tiiis  was  indeed  our  destination ;  this 
was  "the  good  country"  "we  had  been 
going  to  so  long. 

By  afternoon  we  were  at  Sacramento, 
the  city  of  gardens  in  a  plain  of  corn; 
and  the  next  day  before  the  dawn  we 
were  lying  to  upon  the  Oakland  side  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  The  day  was  break- 
ing as  we  crossed  the  ferry;  the  fog  was. 
rising  over  the  citied  hills  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  the  bay  was  perfect  —  not  a  ripple, 
scarce  a  stain,  upon  its  blue  expanse; 
everything  was  waiting,  breathless,  for 
the  sun.  A  spot  of  cloudy  gold  lit  first 
upon  the  head  of  Tamalpais,  and  then 
widened  downward  on  its  shapely  shoul- 
der ;  the  air  seemed  to  awaken,  and  began 
to  sparkle;  and  suddenly 

The  tall  hills  Titan  discovered, 

and  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
bay  of  gold  and  corn,  were  lit  from  end 
to  end  with  summer  daylight. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MASTER  TOMMY'S  EXPERIMENT:         1 

A   HEATHER-BURNING  STORY. 

One  breezy  morning  in  late  March,  the 
factor,  his  grieve,  and  a  couple  of  keepers 
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stood  on  an  occupation  road,  at  a  ^ate 
leading  out  on  to  a  great  stretch  of  moor- 
land. The  heather  was  black  in  many 
places,  or  rather  there  were  black  spots 
and  long  lanes  running  through  the 
heather,  showing  where  it  had  bpen  re- 
cently burnt,  and  the  men  were  discussing 
the  advisability  of  continuing  their  work 
and  burning  more.  The  wind  was  so 
high,  and  the  ling  which  came  next  in 
turn  was  so  dry  and  parched  bv  it,  helped 
by  occasional  blinks  of  a  March  sun,  that 
the  keeper  was  afraid  the  fire  might  get 
*'  the  head  of  them,"  and  burn  more  than 
would  be  good  for  his  department;  and 
the  forester,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the 
discussion  began,  concurred  in  these 
views.  But  the  grieve,  a  man  of  weight, 
both  in  opinion  and  substance,  vehe- 
mently scored  at  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  happening.  "  We've  plenty  of 
hands,"  he  said;  *'the  season  is  getting 
on,  and  we've  still  lots  to  do,  and  if  we 
don*t  do  it  now,  we  shan't  do  it  at  all  this 
year  —  that's  my  opinion.  When  the  head 
keeper  suggested  that  even  if  half  the 
moor  was  burnt,  he,  the  grieve,  would  not 
be  much  put  out,  that  ofHcial  threw  the 
taunt  aside  with  a  grunt,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  factor,  awaiting  his  decision. 
And  the  factor,  being  interested  in  the 
keeper's  grouse  and  the  grieve's  sheep,  as 
well  as  in  the  plantation  which  the  for- 
ester was  always  trying  to  persuade  his 
master  to  make  on  part  of  that  hillside, 
considered  the  matter  fairly  and  dispas- 
sionately, and  thus  gave  it :  **  We'll  try  it, 
anyhow,  and  we'll  take  plenty  of  men." 
Then  the  grieve  blew  a  joyous  whistle, 
putting  a  forefinger  of  each  hand  in  his 
mouth,  causing  to  issue  thence  a  shrill 
sound,  which  went  far  over  hill  and  dale  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  a  goodly  array  of  men 
appeared  from  all  parts  of  the  compass  — 
from  the  steading  below,  and  from  various 
bothies  and  cottages  round,  some  of  them 
finishing  their  breakfasts  as  they  arrived, 
and  all  armed  with  one  or  two  long 
switches  of  birch,  called  technically  **  beat- 
ers," or  "trees."  They,  loo,  had  been 
discussing  the  wind,  uncertain  as  to  what 
would  prove  the  order  of  the  day;  but 
when  it  came  they  came  also,  like  good 
soldiers,  keeping  their  private  opinions  to 
themselves,  whatever  they  might  be  —  or 
at  all  events,  not  obtruding  them  upon 
their  betters. 

This  small  army,  twenty  or  so  in  num- 
ber, climbed  the  hill  above  them,  and  soon 
reached  the  place  where  the  day's  work 
was  to  commence.  The  factor  lit  a  match 
—  the  wind  had  it  out  in  a  second,  but 


not  before  the  thin  white  grass,  to  which 
it  was  applied,  caught  fire.  The  grieve 
thrust  a  long  withered  bunch  of  heather 
into  the  young  flame,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
ran  out  a  line  of  fire  twenty  yards  long. 
The  men  ranged  themselves  up  against 
it,  and  with  their  birch  switches  beat  out 
the  flame  on  the  windward  side,  —  not  al- 
ways easy  work,  for  it  ran  through  the 
undergrowth  with  wonderful  quickness,— 
and  care,  and  sometimes  a  few  minutes' 
hard  work,  was  necessary  to  prevent  its 
spreading  in  a  wrong  direction.  In  an 
hour,  a  very  long  line  of  lire  was  estab- 
lished, ever  eating  up  against  the  breece, 
crackling  and  sputtering,  and  reducing  to 
soft  black  powder  or  burnt  stalks  e\*ery- 
thing  that  came  in  its  way.  Then  —  when 
this  line  was  four  or  five  feet  wide -^  the 
heather,  fifty  yards  off,  was  kindled  in  a 
parallel,  and  a  rush  of  red  flame  and  gray 
dense  smoke  tore  over  the  strip,  raging 
and  fuming  with  irresistible  fury  till  it 
reached  the  black  boundary,  where  it  im- 
mediately died  harmlessly  out  The  first 
line  was  ever  carried  on  well  in  advance 
of  the  second,  and  before  midday  a  long, 
black  trail  was  left  behind,  carried  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  straight  and  even,  meas- 
ured and  kept  in  check  by  the  careful 
eyes  of  men  trained  and  experienced  in 
such  work.  The  men  had  brought  what 
they  called  "  a  dry  piece  "  with  them,  and 
the  factor  supplied  the  moisture  which 
they  considered  necessary  for  its  proper 
digestion  —  whisky.  They  all  had  a  glass 
at  dinner-time,  and  about  six  o'clock  were 
preparing  for  another  as  a  strengthener 
for  the  last  hour's  work,  when  aa  ac* 
cident  happened  which  made  them  all 
change  their  plans,  and  prevented  manj 
an  honest  fellow  from  eating  his  porridge 
at  home  that  night,  or  sleeping  in  his  owa 
bed. 

That  morning  Master  Tommy,  aged 
ten,  son  of  the  laird,  went  through  the 
programme  which  he  had  for  some  time 
chalked  out  for  himself  as  being  nece^ 
sary.  He  hid  himself  in  the  barn,  theo 
in  a  shrubbery,  was  discovered,  admon* 
ished,  howled,  had  his  ears  boxed,  and 
then  consented  to  set  out  on  his  daily 
visit  to  the  kind  minister  who  was  teacl^ 
ing  him  Latin — a  governess  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  gate  of  the  manse,  and 
watching  him  safely  inside  the  door.  Mat- 
ter Tommy  had  not  advanced  far  enoagh 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  noble  language 
to  become  greatly  enamored  of  it;  and 
never  had  the  verb  amo  seemed  more 
hollow  to  him,  or  more  meaningless,  thaa 
on  that  fine  March  morning.     On  the 
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previous  day  —  a  half-holiday  —  he  had, 
for  the  first  time,  assisted  at  the  annual 
ceremony  of  "  muir-burn."  A  good-na- 
tured keeper  had  got  him  a  birchen  switch 
suitable  to  his  age  and  dimensions,  and 
Tommy,  most  exceedingly  to  his  edifica- 
tion, had  spent  three  hours  in  thrashing 
away  at  any  bit  of  flame  he  could  reach. 
He  got  greatly  in  the  way  of  everybody. 
Now  and  then  he  tumbled  into  a  hag,  and 
had  to  be  pulled  out.  Two  or  three  times 
he  lost  himself  in  the  smoke,  and  an- 
nounced his  condition  to  all  whom  it  might 
concern  with  wild  and  mournful  howls. 
He  was  voted  a  nuisance  by  every  one  on 
the  hill ;  but  this  did  not  lessen  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  least,  and  he  was  much  put 
out  when  the  last  flames  were  extin- 
guished, and  he  was  told  the  fun  was  over 
for  the  day.  Then  he  went  home ;  and  a 
more  grimy,  smoky  urchin  never  entered 
his  father's  house.  His  clothes  were  torn 
and  his  face  black,  and  he  carried  with 
him  into  the  drawing-room  an  atmosphere 
which  caused  him  to  be  promptly  ejected, 
a  housemaid  being  sent  in  chase,  with 
orders  to  severely  wash  him.  When  the 
process  had  been  carried  out  —  not  with- 
out much  kicking  —  and  the  soap  was 
well  from  his  eyes,  he  informed  her  that 
burning  heather  was  the  grandest  sport 
in  whicli  he  had  ever  engaged,  and  that 
for  his  part,  when  he  became  a  man,  he 
intended  to  do  little  else.  Hut  the  next 
morning,  as  we  have  related,  his  manoeu- 
vres to  avoid  lessons  were  detected  and 
checkmated,  and  strict  orders  were  given 
that  he  was  to  return  to  the  house  imme- 
diately the  minister  let  him  go,  and  that 
on  no  account  was  he  to  think  of  going  on 
the  hill  again.  Tommy,  without  any  in- 
tention of  keeping  it,  gave  his  word,  as 
being  the  easiest  way  of  preventing  a 
messenger  being  sent  to  conduct  him 
home  at  night.  But  he  was  so  inatten- 
tive and  so  troublesome  to  his  tutor,  that 
that  gentleman,  after  a  long  lecture  on  his 
bad  behavior  and  evil  ways,  was  glad  to 
let  him  go  at  four  o'clock  —  a  full  hour 
before  his  time.  Tommy  carefully  recon- 
noitred the  road  near  the  manse,  to  see 
if  any  one  was  lying  in  wait  to  take  him 
home,  and  then,  climbing  the  dyke,  set  off 
with  a  beating  heart,  as  fast  as  his  small 
legs  would  let  him,  to  the  nearest  hilltop, 
from  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  see 
signs  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  workmen. 
His  sagacity  was  rewarded.  He  saw  a 
long  line  of  hre  slowly  burning  up  against 
the  wind,  but  at  a  great  distance :  he  could 
not  make  out  the  figures  of  the  men  attend- 
ing it.     Tommy,  however,  was  not  so  dis- 
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heartened  at  this  as  might  have  been 
supposed.  Crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass 
in  one  of  his  hot  knickerbocker  pockets 
was  an  emblem  of  great  power  —  a  box  of 
matches,  warranted  to  strike  on  anything. 
He  drew  this  treasure  out,  and  with  a 
shaking  hand  struck  one,  and  lit  a  small 
isolated  tuft  of  heather.  Then  with  a 
larger  tuft,  which  he  managed  to  pull  up, 
he  beat  out  the  flame  almost  before  it  had 
well  kindled.  There  was  shelter  in  this 
hollow,  though  on  the  open  moor  the  wind 
was  blowing  as  freshly  as  ever,  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this. 
So  for  a  long  time  he  amused  himself 
mightily,  burning  tiny  patches  here  and 
there  *,  and  as  the  ground  was  damp  and 
the  heather  poor  and  thin,  he  easily  put 
out  his  conflagrations.  Tommy  was  a 
sharp  and  clever  boy,  and  he  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  a  big  flame  would  be 
the  means  of  bringing  people  down  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  and  inquire  as  to  the 
kindler,  —  and  he  did  not  want  to  betray 
himself  and  curtail  his  delightful  amuse- 
ment. But  the  spirit  of  mischief  was 
abroad  on  those  moors  that  March  after- 
noon —  whether  in  the  shape  of  old  Kath- 
erine  Buchanan  the  witch,  as  some  said 
afterwards,  or  merely  as  an  impalpable 
essence,  as  is  most  likely,  matters  little  — 
and  this  spirit  led  Tommy  step  by  step 
from  the  safe  and  thinly  covered  marshy 
hollow  towards  the  skirt  of  a  long  planta- 
tion. This  plantation  had  been  in  some 
respects  a  failure.  The  ground  was  cold, 
and  the  larch  and  firs  had  made  but  small 
progress,  rather  inclining  to  bush  out  in 
width  than  exert  themselves  to  stand  up 
as  forest  trees.  After  the  forester  and 
his  men  had  several  times  "beat  up" 
the  wood,  making  good  the  gaps  among 
the  plants,  the  owner  got  tired  of  their 
want  of  success.  The  fences  were  "  let  *' 
down,  and  sheep  and  cattle  could  get 
in  if  they  wanted.  But  there  was  little 
there  to  tempt  them :  the  long,  rank 
heather,  and  the  still  longer  sour  white 
grass,  would  have  been  despised  by  any 
old  blackface  who  stood  on  this  side  of 
starvation.  This  badly  developed  wood 
was  about  eight  hundred  yards  long,  and 
lay  broadside  on  to  a  vast  extent  of 
moorland,  terminated  by  older  woods,  and 
the  latter  stretched  away  in  stately  pride 
for  miles  and  miles.  The  heather  on  the 
far  side  of  the  young  wood  at  which 
Tommy  had  arrived  was  exceedingly 
dense  and  high.  The  authorities  had 
meditated  planting  this  also,  but  the  fail- 
ure in  what  had  already  been  done  made 
them  delay  the  work,  and  meanwhile  it 
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had  not  been  burnt  or  interfered  with,  but  | 
left    that   it   might  be  a  shelter  to  the 
young   trees,  if  ever  they   were  put   in  : 
young  wood  does  not  do  well  on  burnt 
ground. 

If  we  have  made  the  surroundings  of 
this  place  clear  to  the  reader,  we  have 
shown  that  a  mischievous  boy  possessed 
of  that  most  dangerous  commodity,  a  lit- 
tle learning,  and  a  box  of  matches  to 
boot,  could  not  well  have  been  deposited 
in  a  locality  where  he  could  do  more  harm. 
Tommy  eyed  the  long,  rank  heather  on 
the  tumbled-down  bank  of  the  plantation, 
and  a  noble  ambition  shot  into  his  mind. 
"I'll  light  it  below,"  he  thought,  »*and 
then  run  up  the  bank  and  put  it  out  before 
it  gets  on.  It'll  burn  splendidly  !  *'  This 
boy,  after  his  late  experiences,  considered 
himself  capable  of  coping  with  a  very 
formidable  conflagration.  He  had  been 
timid  in  the  hollow,  where  there  was  no 
need  for  fear,  and  now  he  was  about  to  be 
fearfully  rash  where  there  was  the  great- 
est cause  for  alarm.  **  Be  not  too  bold.*' 
Tommy  had  never  read  Spenser,  and 
would  have  appreciated  him  as  much  as 
the  Latin  grammar.  He  struck  one  of 
his  last  matches,  applied  it  to  an  invit- 
ing tussock  of  dry  grass,  and  sprang  up 
the  bank,  armed  with  his  little  heather 
switch.  He  did  not  stay  there  long,  how- 
ever, neither  had  he  occasion  to  use  any 
more  of  the  treasures  in  his  box.  In  two 
or  three  seconds  Tommy  jumped  off  this 
bank,  dropped  his  switch,  and  ran  off  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him;  and 
the  wish  that  predominated  then  in  his 
small  breast  was  that  he  had  never  been 
born. 

The  fire  ran  quickly  up  the  sloping 
bank ;  then  for  a  moment  or  two  it 
seemed  bafiled,  and  a  man  with  strong 
arms  and  a  knowledge  of  using  them, 
could  have  got  the  mastery.  But  it  slowly 
worked  its  way  across  the  thin  herbage 
on  the  turf  dyke,  and  got  inside  the 
wood :  a  long,  venomous,  yellow  flame 
shot  out  ahead,  and  touched  a  tuft  of 
grass  ;  ready  fuel  lay  on  every  side,  and 
the  plantation  was  fairly  alight  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  lire  spread  out  and  took 
to  itself  ample  ground.  It  ran  furiously 
in  a  long  red  and  yellow  wall  up  the  little 
brae  where  the  trees  first  began,  encour-  ■ 
aged  and  fanned  by  the  motion  in  the  air  I 
its  own  blaze  made,  shrivelling  up  the  ', 
stunted  Scotch  firs  and  spruce  which  had 
so  long  striven  to  make  their  livelihood 
out  of  the  inhospitable  soil,  and  had  now 
to  see  and  feel  a  moment's  blaze  and  pain 
ruin  the  work  of  years.    As  it  nearcd  the 


top  of  the  brae  the  fire  got  help  from  the 
wind  roughly  blowing  where  there  was 
no  shelter,  and  it  then  went  roaring;  and 
hissing  through  the  plantation,  drivine 
out  all  its  small  tenants  —  the  rabbits  and 
hares — and  proclaiming  in  a  most  qd* 
mistakable  way  to  all  within  a  wide  radius 
that  it  had  started  off  at  last  to  do  its 
work,  and  that  it  meant  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly. 

So,  about  six  o'clock,  the  men  legiti* 
mately  burning,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  so 
away  from  the  scene  of  Master  Tooamy's 
little  experiment,  were  thinking  of  their 
suppers,  and  impatiently  watching  the 
indefatigable  grieve,  who  still  kept  run« 
ning  out  his  safety-lines  and  calling  on 
them  to  stand  by  him  lest  the  bounda« 
ries  should  be  passed.  Old  Mungo 
M'Naughton  had  been  sent  a  little  way 
back  to  bring  on  the  basket  which  held 
the  whisky  and  the  glasses.  Mungo 
pulled  out  the  cork  of  one  bottle  and 
tasted  it,  to  see  if  any  of  the  idle  looas 
had  been  playing  a  trick  on  honest  men 
by  exchanging  peat  water  for  good  liquor; 
and  while  he  was  slowly  tilting  the  bot- 
tle's base  up  against  the  dying  sun,  he 
became  aware  ofsomething  which  alarmed 
him  so  much  that  he  swallowed  more  in 
one  gulp  than  he  could  manage,  and 
nearly  choked,  and  for  a  moment  he  could 
not  call  out.  By  the  time  the  whisky  had 
found  out  its  way — some  through  his 
waistcoat,  but  the  bulk  down  his  shriv- 
elled old  throat  —  the  other  men  had  seen 
the  blaze,  and  he  lost  forever  the  credit 
and  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  it.     *»  What's  that,  forester?" 

»*By  ,  what's   that?"    **The   young 

wood's  on  fire  !"  "  Away  with  you  ;  run, 
men,  run ;  get  to  it  for  God's  sake,  or 
we'll  never  manage  that  I "  The  factor 
called  the  oldest  and  steadiest  boy  to 
him :  "  Run  for  your  life,  lad,  to  the  farm, 
and  alarm  everybody.  Shout  at  all  the 
bothies  and  send  up  every  living  soul  to 
the  hill."  The  lad  set  off  like  a  young 
deer,  grieving  to  leave  temporarily  the 
scene  of  so  much  excitement,  ana  yet 
proud  of  his  task,  and  at  being  the  first 
bearer  of  ill  news.  Two  active  men  were 
detailed  to  cut  iresh  beaters  in  a  neigh- 
boring wood,  and  then  the  factor  set  off 
after  his  rapidly  lessening  men  as  hard 
as  he  could  stretch,  with  that  peculiar 
sinking  about  the  knees  and  thumping  of 
the  heart  which  people  feel  wlien  sue'* 
denly  called  on  for  exciting  work  which 
entails  great  physical  labor.  Wonderful 
stories  were  tolcl  afterwards  as  to  the  time 
taken  by  some  active  souls  to  cover  that 
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mile  and  a  half.  Robert  M*Corquodael 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  at  the  fire ; 
but  as  he  was  reported  to  have  slunk  away 
half  an  hour  previously,  hoping  not  to  be 
missedf  and  his  house  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  manse,  he  did  not  ultimately  get  as 
much  credit  for  his  nimbleness  as  he 
thought  due.  However,  in  no  long  time 
every  one  was  up,  different  emotions  agi- 
tating different  bosoms,  —  some  of  the 
youngsters  merely  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  seing  enormous  damage  caused;  the 
older  men  understanding  well  the  long 
and  serious  work  which  lay  before  them. 
The  grieve  and  keepers  were  horrified  at 
the  sigiit,  and  the  head  forester  almost 
out  of  his  mind  at  the  prospect  of  such 
ruin  to  his  department. 

The  sight  was  an  appalling  one :  the 
fire  was  sweeping  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  plantation,  and  not  all  the  men  in 
Scotland  and  all  the  fire-engines  in  Lon- 
don would  have  availed  anything  there. 
The  wind  drove  it  furiously  on ;  great 
flames  shot  out  on  all  sides  —  twisted, 
yellow,  scorching  flames — licking  up 
with  thirsty  tongues  everything  that  came 
in  their  way,  shooting  out  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  twenty  feet  in  advance,  and 
seizing  on  everything  they  touched. 
Green  or  dry  it  made  little  difference,  and 
the  spreading  spruce  and  silver  firs,  which 
would  have  burned  but  languidly  on  a 
bonfire,  changed  in  a  moment  their  sappy 
luxuriance  for  a  shrivelled  mass  of  brown 
desolation.  No  one  there,  however  little 
used  to  such  a  sight,  but  knew  that  to 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  fire  then  was  as 
useless  as  to  start  to  bail  Loch  Awe  with 
a  stable-bucket.  The  god  would  work 
his  way  in  that  wood  at  any  rate,  let  who 
will  say  him  nay.  The  men  were  as  bold 
and  hardy  and  daring  as  Scotch  hillmen 
could  be,  but  even  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  mass  of  red  edging  from 
which  flames  shot  out  many  feet,  and 
fiercely  licked  round  the  forms  of  any 
standing  within  measurable  distance  of 
their  possessions.  The  grieve  pluckily 
tried  it,  darling  in  at  a  weak  place  and 
giving  one  mighty  stroke  with  his  beater. 
The  grieve  went  in,  —  a  man  clad  in  a 
hairy  and  woolly  suit  of  homespun,  a  good 
curly  beard  and  moustache  adorning  his 
cheerful  face,  —  and  he  came  out  a  singed 
and  scorched  creature,  hardly  recognized 
by  his  wife  the  next  day,  every  hair  on 
his  knickerbockers  and  coat  and  stockings 
gone,  and  most  of  those  on  his  face  sadly 
curtailed. 

The  factor  put  most  of  his  men  in  front 
of  the  wood,  a  few  being  left  on  either 
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side  to  put  out  the  flaming  bits  of  grass 
which  were  now  and  then  blown  over  into 
the  heather.  These  latter  had  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  The  light  bent  flew  like 
small  comets  from  the  plantation;  and 
the  herbage  bein^  very  dry,  it  took  many 
quickly  repeated  blows  of  the  beaters  to 
put  out  even  a  tiny  flame,  so  rapidly  did 
the  fire  run  along  the  ground.  "Swish" 
would  come  a  huge  besom,  driven  with  a 
will  by  a  great,  strong  fellow  into  a  flam- 
ing tuft,  and  the  blaze  would  seemingly 
go  out;  but  even  whilst  he  was  raising 
his  beater  for  another  stroke,  it  would 
start  up  again,  defying  him,  and  the 
quickly  applied  strokes  of  two  or  three 
men  might  be  wanted  to  keep  it  in  check. 
The  factor  and  some  of  the  men  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  wood,  inactive  then,  for 
the  fire  had  not  yet  reached  the  boundary, 
but  bracing  themselves  up  as  it  were  for 
work  which  they  knew  a  few  minutes 
would  bring  them.  And  then  one  man 
there  compared  small  things  with  great, 
and  remembered  the  description  which 
Napier  gives  of  how,  in  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Peninsula,  a  lull  came  over 
the  fight,  and  for  a  few  moments  after  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  the  men  of  both 
armies  stood  idle  on  the  bare  Spanish 
hillside  —  idle  for  a  moment,  to  get  on 
with  their  work  more  fiercely  after  the 
short  ^ause. 

The'sight  of  the  great  irregular  wall  of 
advancing  flame  was  a  very  grand  one, 
and  it  seemed  grander  to  an  onlooker  a 
little  removed  from  the  smoke  and  splut- 
ter and  minor  noises  which  it  created. 
Like  Job's  war-horse,  it  devoured  the 
ground  —  all  that  stood  upon  the  ground ; 
a  man  did  not  need  a  poetical  imagination 
to  compare  it  with  an  army.  Like  an 
army  it  had  its  advanced  guards  —  the 
long,  lurching  flames  which  pioneered  the 
way.  The  tufts  of  burning  grass,  which 
fell  thickly  on  the  sides,  might  be  likened 
to  spies  sent  out  to  see  the  lie  of  the  land. 
And  like  an  irresistible  army  it  pressed 
on,  —  the  bravest  troops  on  earth  would 
have  to  retreat  before  such  a  foe. 

When  the  men  first  came  round  to  the 
head  of  the  wood,  they  set  to  work  to  lay 
a  snare  for  the  enemy  they  could  not 
fairly  meet,  and  they  began  to  burn  a  line 
some  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  last 
fence,  so  that  he  might  exhaust  his  fury 
on  bare  ground.  But  the  heather  was  so 
dense  and  rank  and  dry,  and  the  breadth 
to  be  covered  so  great,  that  the  factor 
stopped  them.  He  was  afraid  of  the  new 
fire  occupying  their  attention  when  they 
ought  to  be  grappling  with  the  old. 
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He  wished  to  save  their  streno^th ;  the 
switches,  too,  were  worn,  and  the  new 
supply  had  not  yet  come.  And  lastly, 
thou;:!)  all  this  has  taken  some  time  to 
read,  the  doing  of  it  was  quickly  carried 
out.  Only  a  few  stragglers  had  come  up 
yet,  and  it  was  with  divided  forces,  and 
weary  arms,  and  inefficient  weapons,  that 
the  enemy  had  to  be  met.  A  few  seconds 
would  show  whether  men  were  to  sleep 
in  bed  that  night,  or  spend  it  in  grappling 
with  the  wildest  conflagration  the  oldest 
inhabitant  had  ever  seen.  The  great, 
irregular  wall  of  fire  came  threateningly 
on;  already  stray  bits  of  lighted  stun 
flew  on  ahead,  each  one  kindling  the 
heather  outside,  and  being  hastily  beaten 
and  trampled  out  by  hurrying  men.  But 
the  flames  were  still  some  way  back  from 
the  plantation  fence  when  most  saw  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  them 
from  spreading  over  that  frail  march. 
The  wind  seemed  to  exult  in  giving  help 
to  their  enemy,  — a  hundred  burning  tufts 
flew  out  on  to  the  moor  —  five  hundred  — 
a  thousand  :  panting  men  beating  out  one 
in  their  front  found  two  or  three  blazing 
up  at  their  backs,  each  demanding  instant 
attention.  Every  blow  of  the  beaters 
loosened  lighted  fragments  of  the  wiry 
bent,  dry  as  touchwood,  and  these  in  their 
turn  kindled  fresh  places.  By  the  time 
the  reinforcements  arrived,  and  fresh 
strength  was  added  to  the  weary  workers, 
the  wood  was  left  far  behind,  black  and 
smouldering,  and  a  great  body  of  flame 
was  driving  through  the  heather,  pressing 
across  the  moor  towards  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  wood  which  still  rejoiced  in 
their  green  beauty  miles  away,  whilst  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  toiled  in  its  wake, 
and  thrust  themselves  on  its  flanks,  and 
even  unavailingly  charged  it  in  front. 
And  the  good  men  set  their  teeth  and 
swore  to  themselves,  that  if  men  could 
put  out  that  fire  they  would  do  it;  and 
the  skulkers  idled  and  lit  their  pipes,  and 
wondered  how  much  whisky  they  would 
be  able  to  get  hold  of,  working  prodi- 
giously when  the  factor  or  any  one  in  au- 
thority was  near.  Before  nine  o*clock 
the  fire  was  a  mile  and  a  half  on  its  way, 
with  a  head  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
the  crowd  following  it,  doing  at  present 
little  more  than  follow  it,  but  yet  in  some 
measure  guiding  it  and  preventing  it  from 
spreading  and  carrying  utter  desolation 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
moors.  The  frightened  grouse  and  black 
game  flew  before  it;  the  wood-cocks  nes- 
tled in  the  heather,  hardly  stirring  till  the 
heat  compelled  them ;  and  the  beetles  and 


snails  and  ants,  and  all  manner  of  creep- 
ing things,  **  perished  in  the  flaming  night 
of  their  last  judgment." 

An  idle  man  would  have  found  much  to 
interest  him  in  the  way  in  which  different 
people  did  their  work  that  night,  and 
could  have  made  many  studies  of  charac* 
ter  by  that  fierce  light.  The  estate  on 
which  all  this  happened  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  many  different  trades  were  rep- 
resented on  the  hill.  There  was  the  clerk 
of  works,  summoned  from  his  office  by  a 
shrieking  lass  telling  him  that  "the  prop- 
erty was  on  fire."  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  meddle  with  such  things,  but  he 
was  there  as  soon  as  any  one,  manfully 
lashing  at  the  fierce  red  ecfcre,  and  retiring 
at  intervals  into  the  dark  oackground  to 
cough  and  groan  out*  the  smoke  which 
penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
honest  interior.  Many  of  his  men  were 
there  too,  —  masons  and  joiners  and 
plumbers,  in  the  main  good  fellows,— 
working  hard  and  diligently  at  the  unac- 
customed job.  The  cattleman  left  his 
cattle;  the  butler  asked  leave  for  absence 
from  dinner,  and  had  to  return  after  con- 
half  the  way,  to  change  his  dress 
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coat.  Many  shepherds  were  there:  they 
hurried  from  their  homes  in  lonely  glens, 
guided  by  the  great  blaze  which  theiV 
knowledge  of  the  ground  told  them  had 
no  right  to  be  where  it  was.  These  men 
understood  their  business:  they  did  not 
rush  at  their  work  with  the  fury  of  inex- 
perience, but  quietly  and  determinedly 
stuck  to  it  in  a  way  which  was  in  the  long 
run  the  most  serviceable.  In  fact,  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  district,  and  many 
who  were  exceedingly  decrepid,  reached 
during  the  night  the  place  of  action.  And 
all  these  men  worked  according  to  their 
inclinations  and  lights,  —  no  one  had  time 
to  see  in  the  smoke  and  confusion  that 
individuals  scattered  over  a  large  space 
did  what  they  ought. 

"  WeMl  no'  manage  it  unless  the  wind 
gaes  doun,**  said  a  shepherd. 

**  We  must  manage  it,"  said  the  factor. 

"WeMl  no*  manage  it,  wind  or  no'," 
said  an  old  saw-miller,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  blaze  and  the  hope  of 
whisky,  and  who  had  not  don6  one  stroke 
of  real  work. 

"  It'll  be  in  Langwell  wood  in  an  hoari" 
said  another. 

"  If  it  gets  into  Langwell,**  said  the  for- 
ester, "it'll  get  into  Creildarrach;  and  if 
its  gets  into  Creildarrach  —  " 

Perhaps  the  factor  should  have  gone  oa 
at  once  and  made  sure  of  the  safety  of 
the  Langwell  woods  by  burning  a  strip 
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outside,  but  that  meant  sacrificing  roost 
of  the  moor  which  lay  in  front  of  them. 
He  was  verv  anxious  to  save  some  part  of 
it,  and  he  knew  that  the  shepherd  had 
greatly  overestimated  the  pace  at  which 
the  work  of  destruction  was  being  done. 
On  him  the  responsibility  rested,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide, — it  was  almost 
painful.     He  compromised  the  matter. 

**  We  will  stay  here  for  a  bit,"  he  said, 
*'  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we 
shall  still  have  time  to  save  the  woods." 

The  forester  shook  his  head  at  this 
decision,  and  once  more  applied  himself 
to  his  work.  Soon  there  were  two  hun- 
dred men  on  the  ground  —  nearly  one-half 
quite  useless  —  and  large  supplies  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  drink  arrived;  but 
birch-beaters  were  scarce,  and  thev  were 
wanted  most  of  all.  Great  big  fellows 
were  expending  their  strength  in  thrash- 
ing at  the  flames  with  sticks  almost  as 
thin  and  as  **  feckless "  as  a  pitchfork 
would  have  been.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  cut  good  ones  by  daylight,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  them  at  night. 
So  many  that  were  brought  up  were  use- 
less —  too  heavy  to  wield,  or  too  thin  to 
do  any  good ;  and  some  of  the  men  at 
last  strapped  bunches  of  heather  to  their 
sticks  and  used  them.  The  food  and  its 
accompaniment  tempted  some  to  stray 
away  and  hold  little  impromptu  picnics  in 
the  dark,  and  all  this  took  time ;  and  there 
are  few  seasons  when  time  is  more  valu- 
able then  when  fire  of  any  kind  has  to  be 
fought. 

Then  the  factor  saw  he  was  beaten 
where  he  stood.  The  men  were  hardly 
gaining  ground.  Many  of  the  good  work- 
ers were  worn  out  and. unable  to  do  more, 
and  many  were  discouraged ;  and  finding 
their  feeble  efforts  of  little  use,  became 
still  feebler,  and  stood  by,  as  it  were, 
when  they  could,  and  wondered  what 
would  happen.  He  got  hold  of  about  five- 
and-tvventy  men,  some  good  and  some 
evil,  and  leaving  the  command  and  his 
last  instructions  to  the  forester,  led  his 
detachment,  as  quickly  as  he  could  get 
them  to  travel,  across  the  rough  moor  to 
where  the  great  woods  began.  It  was  a 
reKef  to  feel  the  cool  wind  blowing,  free 
from  smoke  and  heat,  and  to  leave  behind 
for  a  little  the  din  and  roar  and  confusion 
of  the  huge  tossing  mass  of  flame.  Ar- 
riving at  the  wood,  they  carefully  began 
to  use  their  enemy  as  a  friend;  and  as  a 
surgeon  will  sometimes  stop  a  dangerous 
bleeding  by  cutting  an  artery,  and  causing 
for  a  moment  a  greater  flow  of  blood,  so 
did  they  set  Are  against  Are  by  burning  a 
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line  of  defence  for  the  plantation.  It  was 
no  easy  task:  the  night  was  now  very 
dark,  the  switches  almost  useless;  the 
heather  here  also  was  so  rank  and  high 
that  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary  to 
keep  it  from  spreading.  A  boy  lit  the 
line  too  far  ahead,  and  it  got  away  from 
them  and  passed  on  to  the  wood ;  and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  to  the  half-distracted 
factor  that  by  their  coming  they  had 
merely  hastened  the  advent  of  the  fire. 
It  was  put  out,  however,  by  immense  ex- 
ertion ;  and  they  got  back  to  their  old  sta- 
tions, owing  to  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  wind,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  small  force  sent  on,  before 
the  old  fire .  burned  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  There  were  no  brooks  in  its  wav, 
few  sheep  drains,  and  these  well  filled  in 
and  harmless ;  and  the  flames  swept  on, 
meeting  with  small  opposition :  it  they 
lost  ground  for  a  moment  in  one  place 
at  a  temporary  obstacle,  at  another  they 
were  sure  to  gain.  A  band  of  wearieci, 
blackened,  silent  men  followed  it,  doing 
what  they  could.  Some  had  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks  and  were  left  far  behind, 
and  those  for  the  most  part  the  best.  A 
sturdy  Highlander  is  bad  to  beat  at  any- 
thing on  which  his  mind  is  deeply  set, 
but  even  his  sinews  and  limbs  will  fail  at 
last  if  no  rest  is  given  them.  Few  of  the 
workers  waste  their  strength  in  shouts 
now,  though  at  the  first  there  had  been  no 
lack  of  shouting. 

**  WeVe  no'  fit  for  it,**  said  ao  ancient 
**  bodach  "  who  for  hours  had  done  nothing 
but  give  advice  and  smoke;  and  this  feel- 
ing was  probably  more  or  less  strong  in 
most  of  the  men^s  minds. 

If  the  factor  got  his  track  burnt  ia 
time,  the  tire  was  beaten;  if  not,  they 
were.  It  seemed  doubtful  if  the  tracK 
would  be  burnt  in  time.  Part  of  it  was 
well  done,  —  a  broad  band  of  smouldering 
turf  lay  like  a  black  moat  round  its  for- 
tress—  the  forest;  but  lower  down  the 
hill,  and  yet  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
approaching  fire,  the  wood  was  still  unde- 
fended. The  heather  there  bad  to  be 
burnt  slowly  and  cautiously  for  the  rea- 
sons given,  and  the  most  part  of  it  re- 
mained unburnt  when  the  old  fire  was 
within  a  hundred  yards, — a  wide  strip  of 
dense  high  ling  keeping  up  the  dangerous 
communication  between  the  moor  and  the 
trees.  Then  the  factor  called  off  all  bis 
men,  and  took  them  to  meet  their  enemy. 
He  knew  that  as  the  greedy  blaze  rolled 
up  it,  it  would  die  out  harmlessly  on 
reaching  bis  burnt  strip,  and  that  its 
power  would  be  conceotrated  on  the  nar* 
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rower  lane  which  ran  into  the  wood,  and 
that  it  must  be  beaten  there  if  anywhere. 
He  shouted  this  out  to  the  men,  —  some 
heard,  and  some  not ;  but  all,  at'  any  rate, 
knew  that  a  few  seconds  would  show 
whether  the  woods  of  half  a  county  were 
to  ffo  down  or  not. 

Those  men  who  had  not  already  left 
their  coats  behind  took  them  ofi  now,  and 
used  them  as  beaters.  The  flames  were 
so  lon^  and  hot  that  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  tackle  them  in  front,  almost  impos- 
sible from  the  sides ;  but  a  ^ap  had  to  be 
made  in  them  for  a  start,  and  after  a  sec- 
ond's pause,  a  shepherd  threw  himself 
into  the  fiery  mass,  —  a  brave  jump,  and 
brou<(ht  his  heavy  beater  down.  He  was 
badly  burnt  about  the  le^^s  and  face,  and 
had  to  come  out  at  once  and  go  home,  but 
his  darinjs;  saved  the  woods.  A  dozen 
followed  l)im,  and  a  gap  was  made  in  the 
long  bright  line  of  fire.  Then  the  shout- 
ing began  again  —  "  Out  with  it !  out  with 
it!  out  with  it!  Now  we  have  her:  into 
her  men,  into  her  now/^^  and  a  stum- 
bling, half-suffocated,  yelling  mass  pressed 
forward  hard  on  the  names,  beating  them 
with  coats  and  what  switches  were  left, 
trampling  on  them,  gaining  on  them 
rapidly,  extinguishing  them  by  sheer 
weight.  There  was  no  shirking  the^t. 
The  top  of  a  knoll  was  reached,  and  all 
saw  the  tall,  dark  pines  of  the  old  woods 
standing  mistily  out  above  the  smoke 
against  the  dim  sky.  They  saw,  too,  the 
head  of  the  fire  just  thirty  yards  in  front 
of  them,  burning  almost  as  hotly  as  ever, 
but  narrowed  by  want  of  fuel  on  one  side. 
But  its  assailants  were  close  upon  it,  and 
their  goal  was  in  sight;  and  the  men  gave 
a  mighty  roar,  and  rushed  at  their  prey. 
Peter  iM*Doodle,  and  Roderick  M*Gilp, 
and  Johnnie  M'Howdie,  were  the  first 
down  from  that  knoll.  But  as  the  grieve 
said  the  next  day,  *Mt  was  no*  iheir 
fault;  the  deevils  had  no  choice  gi'en 
them  ;  they  had  to  gae  doun  on  their  legs 
or  lie  doun  on  their  stummacks  and  be 
run  ower.*' 

In  twenty  seconds  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. A  shepherd  smashed  out  the 
last  blazing  bit,  and  an  old  mole-catcher, 
having  neither  wind  nor  strength  left  him 
to  raise  his  aching  arm,  just  eyed  for  a 
moment  a  dangerous  mass  of  red-hot 
ashes,  and  then  sat  down  on  it.  The 
woods  were  saved. 

The  next  morning  the  fire  was  naturally 
a  topic  of  conversation  at  the  big  house, 
and  many  were  the  surmises  as  to  how  it 
originated.  The  laird,  soon  after  break- 
fast, called  for  Tommy  to  go  with  him  up 


to  the  hill  and  see  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done.  ^ 

"  Where's  Master  Tommy  ?  " 
**  I  think  he  is  at  the  manse,  sir." 
**  But  it's  not  his  time,'*  said  the  aston* 
ished  father,  who  well  knew  his  son's 
proclivities.  And  then  a  suspicion  shot 
through  his  breast.  Ah,  Tommy  !  foolisb» 
fooUsh  Tommy  !  that  was  not  a  wise  naove 
of  yours.  You  might  have  known  it  was 
one  which  would  attract  attention  at  any 
time.  K?// go  voluntarily  to  school?  Not 
without  reason.  Later,  the  whole  matter 
was  explained  —  matches  were  found  in 
his  greasy  knickerbocker  pockets.  A  note 
to  the  minister  brought  back  a  reply  stating 
at  what  time  he  had  left  the  manse.  He 
had  been  late  in  returning  home.  How 
did  he  explain  the  hiatus  r  Tommy  de- 
clined to  explain  anything.  It  is  the  duty 
of  an  upright  historian  not  to  blink  facts, 
however  unpleasant,  but  mercifully  custom 
permits  him  to  draw  a  veil  over  minute 
and  unpleasant  detail.  So  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  tall  woman,  of  severe  couo* 
tenance  and  great  muscular  development 
—  his  nurse  —  spent  some  time  in  a  copse, 
apparently  cutting  a  heather-beater  of 
birch,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
With  this  in  one  hand,  and  Master 
Tommy,  so  to  speak,  in  the  other,  she 
disappeared  into  an  inner  chamber,  where 
it  would  be  unbecoming  to  follow.  Mas- 
ter Tommy  has,  during  the  last  few  days, 
quite  lost  his  taste  for  **  muir-burn.*'  He 
looks  askance  at  the  beaters,  and  vows 
that  the  smell  of  heather  smoke  almost 
makes  him  sick. 


From  BlackwoodTs  llagaiiat. 
KING  MTESA. 

A  TELEGRAM  from  Zanzibar  has  an* 
nounced  the  death  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  African  potentates  —  a  king  who 
has  never  ceased  to  interest  Europeans 
since  he  was  introduced  to  them  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  Captain  Speke. 
The  figure  of  Mt^sa,  king  of  Uganda, 
with  his  barbaric  court,  hedged  in  by  even 
more  formality  and  ceremoniousness  tbaa 
the  ania  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  his 
teeming  harem;  his  summary  and  oftea 
indiscriminate  justice;  and  his  curious 
mixture  of  shrewd  cunning  and  childish- 
ness,—  stood  forth  in  such  bold  relief  on 
Speke's  brilliant  pages,  that  it  has  never 
since  failed  to  claim  an  attention  denied 
to  any  other  African  prince,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  those  like  Cetewayo  and  Kiif 
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Coffee,  with  wliotn  tve  have  been  brou^lit 
into  actual  lioalility.  Of  Speke's  and 
Grant's  discoveries,  Mt£s3  was  not  the 
least  interesiins  item  ;  and  to  the  accounts 
given  of  liim  by  these  distinuuislied  trav- 
ellers is  due  the  notice  wliich  his  death 
has  attracted.  Since  the  time  of  Speke 
and  Grant  other  explorers  and  mission- 
aries have  visited  the  court  o(  Uganda. 
and  each  of  them  has  added  his  tesiimnny 
to  the  striking  character  of  its  ruler. 
The  most  prominent  was  Mr.  Stanley, 
whose  account  of  the  king's  later  years 
oSers  many  notable  points  of  contrast  to 
the  experiences  of  the  first  Europeans 
who  visited  Mt^sa. 

From  the  attractions  of  its  court  and 
its  geographical  position  on  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  Uganda  has  been  a  magnet  drawing 
people  of  many  tribes  and  nations;  and 
Mt^sa  was  brought  more  into  contact 
with  external  civilization  than  any  of  his 
(ei low-potentates  in  the  equatorial  region, 
Hon-  accessible  he  was  to  outside  influ- 
ence  may  readily  be  inferred  from  a  com- 
parison of  Stanley's  observations  with 
those  of  Speke  and  Grant.  Tlie  illustra- 
tions to  Spcke's  "Journal  of  llie  Discov- 
ery of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  "  show  the 
king  and  his  court  in  the  costume  and 
manners  of  primitive  African  barbarism, 
but  invested  with  a  rude  dignity  that  was 
imposing  from  its  very  simplicity. 

A  more  theatrical  sight  I  never  saw  [says 
Speke].  The  king,  a  good-looking.  well-(ig- 
ured,  (ill  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  sitting 
on  a  red  lilankel  spread  upon  a  square  plat- 
form o(  toyal  grass  encased  in  liger-grass  reeds, 
scrupulously  well  dressed  in  a  new  miilgil. 
The  hair  of  his  head  was  cut  short,  excepting 
on  the  tup,  where  it  was  combed  up  into  a 
high  ridge,  running  from  stem  to  stern  like  a 
cockicoink  On  Wn  neck  was  a  very  neat 
orniment  — a  large  ring,  of  beautifully  worked 
small  beads,  forming  elegant  pailerns  by  their 
various  colors.  On  one  arm  was  another  bead 
ornament,  prettily  devised  ;  and  on  the  other  a 
wooden  cliarm,  tied  by  a  string  covered  wiih 
tnake*skiii.  On  every  linger  and  every  toe  he 
bad  alternate  brass  and  copper  rings ;  and 
above  the  ankles,  half-way  up  "  ' 
itockincof  verv  r)  -  '  ' 
light. 

could  be  found  nith  the  taste  of  his  "getiing 
up."  For  a  handkerchief  he  held  a  well, 
folded  piece  oi  bark,  and  a  piece  of  gold- 
embroideied  silk,  which  he  constantly  employed 
to  hide  his  larj^e  mouth  when  laughing,  or  to 
wipe  ii  after  a  drink  of  plantain-wine,  of  wi 


took   c 


s  fro 


:  gnurd-cups,  adininiaicred  by  hi< 
ladies-in-waiting,  who  were  at  once  his  sisters 
Uid  wives.  A  white  dog,  spear,  shield,  and 
woman  —  the   Uganda  cognizance  —  were   by 


his  side,  as  also  a  knot  of  staff  officers,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  brisk  conversation  on  one 
side  i  and  on  the  other  was  a  band  of  Wich- 
w^zl,  or  lady-sorcerers. 

The  plates  which  Illustrate  the  more 
recent  works  of  travel  are  significant  of 
the  enlarged  ideas  which,  in  the  cotirse  □( 
twenty  years'  intercourse  with  explorers, 
and  a  more  free  communication  wiih  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  coast,  had  opened 
up  in  the  king's  mind.  The  king  appears 
in  a  semi-Moslem  attire.  The  bark 
clothes  and  beautiful  skins  of  the  country, 
worn  down  to  the  ankles,  had  given  place 
to  the  tawdry  muslins  of  the  Arabs,  and 
taken  away  the  primitive  and  national  ap- 
pearance which  the  ktngand  his  courtiers 
wore  when  girl  in  their  simple  robes  of 
miSx'ii,  without  shoes,  stockings,  or  hats. 
The  change  which  came  over  iMt^sa  seems 
to  have  corresponded  with  the  alteration 
in  his  outward  appearance.  He  was 
young,  brave,  handsome,  and  fearless,  full 
of  dignity  and  dash,  when  seen  at  the 
early  age  of  twenly-tivc  —  viz,  in  1863  — 
by  CaplainH  Speke  and  Grant.  He  had 
not  then  been  long  otl  the  throne.  He 
had  been  chosen  by  the  chiefs  of  Uganda 
from  among  forty  or  fifty  brothers,  the 
sons  of  King  Sunna,  and  his  career  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  bis  selection.  In 
the  "Journal"  we  have  a  most  amusing 
account  of  the  strtiggles  made  by  the 
young  monarch  to  safeguard  his  dignity, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratify  his  curiosity 
during  Speke's  visit.  The  eSorts  made 
by  the  explorer  to  have  himself  recog- 
nized as  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  king,  and  the  skilful  persistency 
with  which  IVll^sa  evaded  his  demands, 
and  also  succeeded  in  retaining  Speke  at 
his  court,  is  a  comical  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
may  be  cultivated  among  even  the  most 
primitive  peoples.  The  talents  which 
Mt^sa  unfolded  in  his  intercourse  with 
Speke  appear  to  have  become  fully  devel- 
oped in  succeeding  years.  Though  ap- 
parently a  despotic  and  frequently  cruel 
ruler,  he  acted  under  the  control  of  his 
ministry,  and  exerted,  by  diplomacy  or 
force,  a  paramount  influence  over  all  the 
Stales  on  his  borders  and  around  the 
shores  of  his  lake.  He  had  a  large  army 
at  his  command  — a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  fighting  men.  according  to 
Stanley;  and  he  appears  to  have  found 
constant  occupation  for  these  outside  his 
own  territories,  for  almost  every  traveller 
who  has  visited  Uganda  has  found  Mt^sa's 
forces  engaged  in  expeditionary  opera- 
tions against  some  of  his  rival  neighbors 
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or  recalcitrant  feudatories.  Like  most 
African  monarchs,  he  placed  little  or  no 
value  on  human  life.  Speke  declared  that 
during  his  residence  in  Mt^sa's  palace, 
he  witnessed  almost  every  day  one,  two, 
or  three  of  the  wretched  palace-women 
led  past  with  heartrending  cries  to  instant 
death ;  and  the  executioner  was  one  of 
the  great  officers  of  state,  as  seems  usual 
in  African  courts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mt(5sa  appeared  to  be  easily  accessible  to 
appeals  for  mercy,  and  readily  granted  to 
Captain  Speke  the  life  of  one  of  his 
courtiers  who  had  been  ordered  for  exe- 
cution, thinking  that  the  matter  was  so 
trivial  a  one  as  not  to  be  worth  disoblig- 
ing a  distinguished  stranger  for.  A  free 
exercise  of  his  power  to  inflict  death  was, 
in  Mt(5sa's  estimation,  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  dignity;  besides,  it 
was  the  traditionary  custom  of  his  coun- 
try: and,  by  way  of  impressing  his  im- 
portance on  Colonel  Long,  he  had  some 
thirty  of  his  subjects  killed  on  tiie  occa- 
sion of  that  traveller's  first  visit  to  his 
palace,  while  a  smaller  number  was  sacri- 
ficed at  each  of  his  successive  receptions. 
At  the  time  of  Speke's  visit  Mt^sa's  re- 
ligion was  tlie  ordinary  paganism  of  the 
country ;  and  he  had  a  profound  belief  in 
witchcraft  and  magic.  Every  article  pre- 
sented to  the  king  had  previously  to  be 
touched  by  some  of  the  witch-doctors  of 
his  court,  in  order  that  all  possible  harm 
from  poison  or  magic  might  be  removed 
from  it;  but  by  the  time  that  Stanley 
visited  Uiranda,  the  king  and  his  court 
had  adopted  a  corrupt  species  of  Moham- 
medanism which  had  been  picked  up  from 
the  Arab  traders  of  the  east  coast.  King 
Mtdsa.  however,  certainly  never  pos- 
sessed more  than  the  merest  smattering 
of  the  faith  of  Islam,  which  supplemented 
rather  tlian  superseded  his  former  be- 
liefs ;  and  down  to  his  latest  days  the 
witch  doctors  and  witch-priestesses  played 
an  important  part  in  all  court  ceremonials. 
Mr.  Stanley  claims  credit  for  having  made 
a  convert  to  Christianity  of  Mtdsa.  He 
took  some  pains  to  explain  its  leading 
doctrines  to  the  king,  who  listened  atten- 
tively, and  received  its  truths  in  an  un- 
questioning spirit,  according  to  his  teach- 
er ;  but  though  he  made  a  formal  profes- 
sion of  his  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Islamism,  he  cannot  be 
said  in  practice  to  have  shown  any  grasp 
or  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  or  to  have  abandoned  his  belief 
in  his  early  paganism.  When  we  contrast 
the  accounts  which  Stanley  gives  of  his 
conversations  on  rcIi;rious   matters   with 
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Mtdsa,  with  the  unvarnished  but  striking 
narrative  of  Speke,  we  cannot  forbear  the 
suspicion  that  the  former  has  alloived  his 
prepossessions  and  imagination  to  give, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  a  color  to  bis 
facts ;  and  even  Stanley  himself  was 
forced  to  admit  that  when  the  chances  of 
war  placed  his  enemies  in  Mt^sa^s  hands, 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  had  little 
influence  in  restraining  him  from  exercis- 
ing the  natural  barbarity  of  the  African 
conqueror.  Yet  Mt^sa  personally  was 
not  cruel :  his  dignity  as  king  of  Uganda, 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  prestige 
among  his  neighbors  of  the  lake  country, 
required  such  manifestations  of  his  power 
as  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
his  enemies  and  subjects. 

All  travellers  who  have  made  Mt^sa*s 
acquaintance  agree  in  assuring  us  that  he 
was  a  great  ruler,  and  possessed  of  per- 
sonal qualities  which  raised  him  far  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  African  despot. 
He  had  none  of  the  fierce  brutality  of 
Theodore,  the  late  AV^wj  of  Abyssioia; 
and  no  one  who  knew  his  character  would 
for  a  moment  compare  him  with  such 
bloated  tyrants  as  Cetewayo,  or  with  the 
savage  kings  with  whom  we  have  beeo 
brought  into  contact  in  western  Africa. 
Considering  his  isolated  position  he  ex- 
ercised greater  power  and  showed  high- 
er administrative  qualities  than  any  of 
these ;  and  all  over  the  wide  Nyanza 
country  the  tribes  feared  his  name  and 
power  quite  as  much  as  the  name  and 
power  of  the  first  Napoleon  were  feared, 
eighty  years  ago,  throughout  the  Euro- 
pean States.  He  was  an  African  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  observance  of  all  those  for* 
malities  and  minutiae  which  fence  in  the 
person  of  a  king,  and  keep  htm  clearly 
separated  from  the  common  herd.  He 
upheld  his  popularity,  and  the  rigorous 
etiquette  of  the  court  of  Uganda  —  ac- 
counted a  most  brilliant  one  throughout 
equatorial  Africa  —  with  the  firmness  and 
decorum  which  in  the  early  days  of  bis 
reign  so  greatly  impressed  Captain  Speke. 
It  was  an  every -day  occurrence  that  from 
one  to  two  hundred  generals,  with  little 
armies  of  their  followers,  attended  hii 
receptions  at  the  palace  in  levee  cos- 
tume; and  several  hundred  women,  the 
pick  of  equatorial  African  beauty,  daily 
waited  at  the  ••drawing-room"  parties 
held  by  the  king.  Each  and  every  one 
present,  from  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  page  of  ten  years  old,  was  dressed 
with  scrupulous  neatness  on  these  oc- 
casions; and  though  the  alterations  in 
court  costume  which   were  carried  out 
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In  Mt^sa's  later  vesra  deprived  these 
ceremonials  of  the  primilive  dignity 
which  characterized  them  in  the  days  of 
Speke  and  Grant,  the  innovations  appear 
to  have  Ijeen  accepted  by  the  people  as 
great  marks  of  prepress  and  evidences  of 
the  increased  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
monarch.  Explorers  are  all  agreed  as 
to  the  element  of  personal  dignity  which 
Mt^sa  threw  into  the  discharge  or  his  du- 
ties, which,  to  those  who  had  as  keen  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  as  Captain  Speke 
was  possessed  of,  was  sometimes  very 
amusing. 

The  king's  gait  fn  retiring  [says  Captain 
Speke]  was  intended  to  be  very  majestic,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  conveying  ro  me  that  im- 
pression. It  wu  the  tradilional  walk  of  bis 
race,  founded  on  ihe  step  of  the  lion  ;  but  ibe 
outward  sweep  of  the  legs,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  stride  of  the  noble  beasi,  appeared  to 
me  only  to  realiie  a  very  ludicrous  Icind  of 
waddle,  which  made  me  ask  Bombay  if  any- 
thing serious  was  (be  matter  with  the  royal 

Stanley  found  him  to  be  "  a  tall,  cleao- 
faced,  large-eyed,  nervoua-Iookiog  man, 
clad  in  a  larbush  black  robe,  with  a  white 
shirt  belted  with  gold;  "and  greater  famil- 
iarity with  Europeans  had  rendered  him 
less  exacting  in  insisting  upon  homage 
from  them  than  he  had  been  with  Speke 
—  Ihe  first  white  man  whom  he  bad  ever 
seen.  His  imperiousoess,  however,  with 
regard  to  his  own  power,  remained  undi- 
minished. A  comparison  of  the  accounts 
given  of  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  by  Speke 
niih  those  of  Stanley,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  that 
bad  intervened  between  their  two  visits 
had  been  actively  employed  by  Mt^sa  ia 
consolidating  his  power  and  extending 
bis  dominion.  In  addition  to  his  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand  sol- 
diers, the  king  was  able  to  pul  upon  the 
Victoria  Nyania  a  fleet  of  five  hundred 
war-canoes,  capable  o£  floating  a  force  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  men.  If 
we  roughly  multiply  these  figures  by  ten, 
we  may  estimate  the  population  over 
which  Mt^sa  had  supreme  power  at  a  mil- 
lion oi  souts.  His  territory  extended 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  inland  from  the  lake  ; 
and  he  levied  tribute  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  supremacy  far  beyond  these 
limits.  So  that  (his  king,  at  whom  the 
world  has  only  been  able  to  obtain  infre- 
quent though  interesting  glances,  was  no 
insignificant  chieftain,  when  we  reflect 
that  he  reigned  over  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population  of  the  globe. 


The  name  of  Mttfsa  will  be  remem- 
bered more  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  African  exploration  than  with  reference 
to  his  wars  and  conquests ;  although, 
rather  by  accident  than  intentionally,  he 
has  done  more  service  to  the  cause  of 


fjiv/V^i/ strangers  from  the  south  to  ei 
his  country,  provided  they  had  sufficient 
properly  to  barter  with  j  but  from  the 
Egyptian  side  of  Ueanda  the  route  was 
closed,  and  trade  there  was  none,  till, 
after  much  persuaiiou  from  Speke,  he 
opened  the  way  between  Zanzibar  and 
Egypt  — for  Mt^sa  held  the  golden  key 
01  this  line  —  and  we  thus  have  learnt 
Ihe  source  and  course  of  the  Nile  through 
him  and  him  alone.  After  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Speke  and  Grant,  he 
never  ceased  to  renderassistance  to  white 
travellers  — most  notably  to  Baker  and 
Stanley,  who  have  frankly  acknowledged 
his  services  in  their  works;  and  through- 
out the  tribes  of  his  lake  country  Euro- 
peans have  never  had  to  invoke  the  name 
and  influence  of  Mttfsa  in  vaio.  Not  a 
single  European  has  been  killed  in  his 
kingdom  before  or  since  i86z,  when  he 
first  had  Ihe  acuteneas  to  make  friends 
with  the  English.  He  tolerated  and  be- 
friended missionaries  of  all  sects ;  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and. 
above  all,  he  trained  his  people  by  rigid 
discipline  to  respect  his  guests,  and  to 
obey  hisgovernmeni.  A  remarkable  man, 
whose  natural  abilities,  though  of  the 
most  primitive  and  barbaric  order,  were 
sufficiently  striking  and  strong  enough  to 
attract  the  regard  of  nine  teen  tb*century 

We  have  yet  to  learn  how  Mt^sa's  death 
befell.  Was  he  murdered?  Did  he  die 
in  battle  ?  We  think  neither.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  died  from  a  malady 
which  has  afflicted  him  for  the  past  ten 
years  —  a  malady  which  Mr.  Fefkin,  the 
physician  who  attended  him  a  few  years 
a^o,  has  told  us  he  might  have  cured 
without  danger  had  the  chieftains  per- 
mitted him  to  make  an  operation.  Afri- 
cans are  known  to  submit  to  ampntalioos 
when  performed  by  one  of 


theii 


yet   In  thi 


the 


chiefs  did  not  accept  Mr.  Felhin's  advice, 
and  preferred  to  allow  their  king  to  linger 
in  pain,  lose  bis  nerve,  and  (lie  from  ft 
malady  which  European  skill  would  in  all 
probability  have  overcome.  The  chiefs, 
however,  must  be  absolved  from  blame: 
they  knew  no  better,  and  they  loved  their 
king  dearly. 
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With  the  disappearance  of  the  most 
interestingjof  African  monarchs,  the  ques- 
tion arises  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
royal  mantle  of  Uganda  is  to  fall.  As  to 
his  successor  we  have  no  information  ; 
and  can  only  hope  that  the  chiefs  will 
show  as  much  discrimination  as  when 
they  chose  Mtdsa  for  their  ruler.  The 
future  of  the  interesting  country  of  the 
African  lakes,  the  prosecution  of  further 
exploration,  the  opening  up  of  central 
Africa  to  commerce,  the  establishment  of 
civilized  institutions,  and  it  may  be  of 
colonial  enterprise,  are  all  largely  bound 
up  in  the  character  of  the  ruler  who  is  to 
come  after  King  Mtdsa. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE   LOCUST  WAR   IN  CYPRUS. 

From  our  earliest  years  we  have  all 
been  familar  with  Eastern  tales  in  which 
the  locust  figures  as  the  destroying  anjjel ; 
the  overwhelming  invading  army  which 
advances  with  irresistible  mi^ht,  with  a 
sound  **  like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the 
mountains  —  like  the  noise  of  aflame  of 
fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble."  Onward 
they  march  in  dense  columns,  ravaging 
whole  provinces,  as  in  the  days  when  the 
Hebrew  prophet  described  their  withering: 
advance.  "  A  fire  devoureth  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  fiame  burneth.  The 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  yea,  nothing  shall  escape  them." 

Again  and  again  they  figure  in  Holy 
Writ  as  the  recognized  symbol  of  a  di- 
vinely appointed  scourge.  Hence,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  in  enumerating  the 
successive  woes  that  are  to  come  upon 
the  earth  at  the  blast  of  the  seven  trum- 
pets by  the  seven  angels,  the  armies  of 
winjred  warriors  who  were  wafted  to  earth 
by  the  smoke  from  the  bottomless  pit  are 
described  as  locusts,  to  whom  command- 
ment was  given  th*it  they  should  not  hurt 
the  grass  of  tiie  earth,  neither  any  green 
thing,  neither  any  trees,  but  only  those 
men  which  have  not  the  seal  of  God  in 
their  foreheads. 

Except  in  degree,  it  was  no  unique 
calamity  which  befell  the  land  of  Egypt, 
when  tlie  Lord  bade  the  east  wind  to  blow 
from  Ethiopia,  and  bring  the  locusts 
which  went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  rested  in  all  its  coasts,  covering  the^ 
face  of  the  wliole  earth,  so  that  the  land* 
was  darkened,  and  the  very  houses  were 
filled  with  them,  and  they  did  cat  every 


herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the 
trees,  so  that  there  remained  not  any 
green  thing  in  the  trees  or  in  the  herbs 
of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of  £s;ypt 

Well  did  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  know 
the  dread  meaning  of  the  threatened 
plague,  when  they  pleaded  with  the  king 
to  spare  his  land  this  grievous  destruction. 

As,  in  those  days  of  old,  the  Syrian  lo- 
custs **ran  upon  the  wall,  climbed  up  upon 
the  houses,  and  entered  in  at  the  windows 
like  a  thief,**  so,  in  later  days,  tra\-ellers 
in  northern  Africa  have  witnessed  locust 
swarms  which  they  compare  to  clouds  of 
dense  smoke,  darkening  the  sun  so  that 
its  brightest  rays  could  cast  no  shadow, 
and  which,  alighting  on  some  green  crop, 
have  devoured  every  blade  in  the  field, 
and,  marching  onwards,  have  climbed 
trees,  walls,  and  houses,  seeking  what 
they  might  devour,  and  sometimes  con- 
suming the  very  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Six  hundred  years  after  the  exodus  this 
same  locust  plague  is  the  scourge  whereby 
the  Israelites  themselves  are  punished; 
and  God  himself  speaks  of  '*the  locust, 
the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
palmer-worm"  as  "my  great  army  which 
1  sent  among  you." 

In  after  ages  Mahommed  taught  the 
Arabians  specially  to  recognize  the  divine 
will  in  their  sufferings  from  the  ravages 
of  these  insects.  He  describes  a  locust 
as  endowed  with  speech,  and  it  declares 
of  its  species,  "We  are  the  army  of  the 
great  God ;  we  produce  ninety-nine  eggs ; 
if  the  hundred  were  complete  we  should 
consume  the  whole  earth  and  all  that  is 
in  it."  And  sorely  have  these  locust 
hordes  fulfilled  their  mission  of  destruc- 
tion in  all  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

Nor  has  Europe  been  exempt.  From 
time  to  time  the  great  army  of  locusts  has 
appeared  in  one  country  or  another  in 
such  appalling  force  as  to  render  the  vis- 
itation an  historical  calamity.  Such  was 
the  plague  of  locusts  which  appeared  in 
Russia  in  the  year  1650,  and  thence  over- 
spread Poland  and  Lithuania  in  multi- 
tudes  so  incalculable  that  the  damage 
sustained  by  these  countries  was  beyond 
reckoning;  the  surface  of  the  country 
seemed  as  if  covered  with  a  black  cloth; 
the  very  trees  bent  beneath  their  weight; 
and  when  at  length  the  locusts  had  lived 
their  little  span,  the  earth  was  in  many 
places  covered  to  the  depth  of  four  feet 
with  their  corpses.  Even  in  the  south  of 
France,  rewards  are  occasionally  offered 
for  the  collection  of  locusts*  eggs,  white 
the  live  insects  are  caught  wholesale  by 
sweeping  the  ground  with  stout  clotbsi 
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and  so  collecting  them  in  sacks  for  de- 
struction. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  they  made 
their  appearance  in  Spain,  and  for  four 
years  they  ravao;ed  the  land.  First  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  the  remote  and  un- 
cultivated districts  of  Estremadura,  they 
thence  overran  La  Mancha  and  Portugal, 
and  the  fertile  provinces  of  Andalusia, 
Murcia,  and  Valencia. 

As  they  advanced,  the  rustling  of  so 
many  millions  of  wings  sounded  like  the 
trees  of  a  forest  shaken  bv  the  wind. 
They  formed  a  cloud  so  dense  as  to 
darken  the  sunlight,  and  moved  on  stead- 
ily, against  the  wind,  in  columns  which 
sometimes  extended  for  a  couple  of 
leagues.  With  unerring  instinct  they 
sought  out  every  fruitful  garden,  every 
green  field,  sparing  nothing  —  with  one 
exception,  namely,  the  love-apple,*  which 
tbey  would  in  no  case  touch. 

All  other  green  things  were  alike  de- 
voured. (In  China  they  are  said  to  spare 
the  millet  crops.  If  they  do  so,  I  suspect 
it  can  only  be  when  the  hardness  of  the 
ripe  grain  defies  their  attacks.)  Garden 
fruits  and  herbs,  aromatic  plants,  rose- 
mary, thyme,  lavender,  mustard-seed,  gar- 
•  lie,  onions,  the  caustic  crowfoot,  the  bitter 
rue  and  wormwood,  deadly  nightshade 
and  hemlock  —  no  matter  what  the  plant, 
it  all  served  as  food  for  the  locusts.  Even 
the  woollen  and  linen  clothes  of  the  peas- 
ants, which  were  laid  out  to  dry  on  the 
ground,  seemed  dainty  morsels  to  these 
omnivorous  invaders;  nor  did  they  spare 
the  Church  :  for  in  at  least  one  instance 
(at  Almaden)  they  devoured  the  silk  gar- 
ments that  adorned  the  images  of  the 
saints,  not  sparing  even  the  varnish  on 
the  altars.  Indeed,  though  naturally  veg- 
etarians, locusts  are  apparently  not  al- 
ways averse  to  animal  food,  or  even  to 
cannibalism;  they  have  often  been  ob- 
served to  fight  one  with  another,  and  the 
victor  has  oeen  seen  to  feast  upon  the 
slain. 

Happily  their  foes  are  many.  Frogs, 
lizards  and  serpents,  owls,  eagles,  buz- 
zards, bustards,  hawks,  ravens,  desert- 
larks,  wheat-ears,  and  other  carnivorous 
and  insectivorous  birds  do  their  best  to 
diminish  the  locusts,  but  with  small  re- 
sults. In  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  the  russet  starling  seems  pos- 
sessed with  an  insatiable  desire  to  kill 
locusts,  not  for  food,  but  for  sheer  sport. 
It  goes  on  killing  till  its  beak  becomes  so 
clogged  with  locust  juice  that  it  has  to  fly 
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to  the  nearest  water  to  wash,  and  then 
returns  to  the  fray  with  renewed  vigor. 

Another  deadly  foe  is  the  grub  of  the 
bee-fly,*  which  feeds  on  the  locusts* 
eggs ;  and  there  is  also  a  parasite  which 
attacks  the  living  insect. 

Lady  Anne  Blunt  tells  us  how  in  north- 
ern Arabia  she  rode  through  flocks  of 
ravens  and  buzzards  sitting  on  the  ground 
gorged  with  locusts.  The  camels  munched 
them  up  with  their  provender.  Her  grey- 
hounds ran  snapping  after  them  all  day 
long,  eating  as  many  as  they  could  catch ; 
and,  on  examining  the  stomach  of  a  hyena 
shot  by  her  husband,  it  was  found  to  be 
full  of  locusts  and  gazelle.  She  says  the 
Bedouins  often  give  them  to  their  horses, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  visit  to  Arabia 
many  tribes  had  no  food  whatever  but 
locusts  and  camel's  milk. 

I  have  heard  disgust  expressed  by 
some  persons  at  the  idea  of  classing  lo- 
custs as  an  article  of  diet;  they  even 
cavil  at  the  simple  statement  that  locusts, 
with  wild  honey,  formed  the  staple  food 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  when  in  the  wil* 
derness,  and  deem  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  he  was  supplied  with  pods  of  the 
carob  tree,  which  we  happen  to  call  locust 
bean.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  locusts 
were  not  only  a  recognized  article  of  diet 
in  Syria,  but  were  honored  by  a  special 
permit  in  that  Levitical  law  concerning 
diet,  which  appears  to  us  so  strangely 
arbitrary  in  some  of  its  prohibitions. 

The  same  law  which  rigidly  excluded 
turbot  in  common  with  all  manner  of 
scaleless  fish,  and  which  would  on  no  ac- 
count tolerate  the  use  of  hares,  coneys, 
ham  or  pork,  honors  the  locust  with  a 
special  recognition.  "  Even  these  ye  may 
eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the 
bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle 
(or  chargol  —  />.,  a  kind  of  locust)  after 
his  kind,  and  the  grasshopper  after  his 
kind."  t  To  the  present  day,  in  Arabia, 
in  Madagascar,  and  many  parts  of  north- 
ern Africa,  they  are  preserved  for  food, 
and  are  even  recognized  as  a  commercial 
article  of  export.  In  some  cases  they  are 
only  sun-dried,  in  others  they  are  pre- 
served in  brine.  In  Tunig  the  Moors  fry 
them  in  oil  or  butter,  and  offer  them  for 
sale  in  the  streets.  In  Medina  and  Tayf 
there  are  regular  locust  shops,  where  they 
are  sold  by  measure.  In  Syria  they  are 
only  eaten  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and  by 
very  poor  people.  They  are  thrown  alive 
into  boiling  water,  with  salt,  then  taken 
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out,  dried  in  the  sun,  their  heads,  wings, 
and  les^s  are  torn  off,  and  they  are  then 
packed  in  sacks  for  future  use. 

Lady  Anne  mentions  them  as  being  a 
regular  portion  of  the  day's  provision  in 
camp.  When  first  she  tasted  them,  in 
December,  she  pronounced  them  fairly 
good,  but  by  February  she  had  decided 
that  they  were  an  excellent  article  of  diet, 
the  red  locusts  being  better  eating  than 
the  green  ones.  She  was  uncertain 
whether  the  red  are  the  females  and  the 
green  the  males,  or  whether  all  were  at 
first  green,  and  became  red  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  age.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  describing  two  distinct 
varieties,  known  in  Cyprus  as  the  large 
green  vrouchos  and  the  still  larger  light- 
brown  scarnos.  Their  flavor  is  more  like 
that  of  green  wheat  than  of  either  fish  or 
fiesh,  and  in  the  daily  rations  they  were 
considered  in  a  measure  to  take  the  place 
of  vegetables. 

After  trying  various  methods  of  cook- 
ing it  was  voted  that  they  were  best  when 
plain  boiled;  their  long  legs  were  then 
pulled  off,  and  they  were  held  by  the 
vyings,  dipped  into  salt,  and  so  eaten  with 
much  relish.  They  are  large,  handsome 
insects,  very  like  grasshoppers,  but  three 
inches  in  length,  or  four  inches  measuring 
from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  closed 
wings. 

The  best  time  to  catch  them  is  in  the 
morning,  when  they  are  half-benumbed 
by  the  chill  of  night,  and  their  wings  are 
damp  with  dew,  so  that  they  cannot  fly. 
Then  they  lie  thickly  clustered  under 
every  bush  that  can  aftord  them  shelter, 
and  can  easily  be  captured  and  shovelled 
into  baskets.  But  when  the  sun  has 
warmed  the  earth  and  dried  their  wings, 
they  are  all  on  the  alert,  and  spring  away 
at  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  who  never- 
theless can  often  strike  them  down  with 
sticks  as  they  fly. 

On  December  31  Lady  Anne  records 
that  the  previous  night  had  been  so  cold 
that  all  the  locusts  were  dead,  and  the 
small  birds  of  the  desert  were  holding 
high  festival. 

1  myself  have  seen  considerable  num- 
bers of  locusts  winging  their  flight  across 
the  Red  Sea,  from  Arabia  towards  Egypt. 
Many  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in 
whicn  I  was  sailing.  At  another  time, 
when  crossing  the  Himalayas,  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sutledge,  I  remarked 
a  tremulous  appearance  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  of  a  mirage.  On  further  inves- 
tigation, I  ascertained  that  this  strange 
quivering  was  produced  by  the  glancing 
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of  light  on  the  myriad  wings  of  a  ^at 
swarm  of  locusts,  which  were  passing 
over  the  valley  like  a  cloud. 

But  those  glimpses  of  the  locust  hosts 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  rast 
flights  described  by  my  brother  Roualeyn, 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa.*  He  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  an  immcDse 
plain  when  he  first  noticed  their  approach. 
On  they  came,  like  a  snowstorm,  flying 
slow  and  steady,  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  ground.  He  stood  looking  at 
them  until  the  air  was  darkened  with 
their  masses,  while  the  plain  on  which  he 
stood  became  densely  covered  with  them. 
Far  as  the  eye  coulci  reach  — east,  west, 
north,  south  —  they  stretched  in  one  un- 
broken cloud,  and  more  than  an  hour 
elapsed  before  their  devastating  legions 
had  swept  by. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  fell  in  with  aiH 
other  swarm.  He  was  marching;  through 
a  heavy,  sandy  country  of  boundless  level 
plains,  covered  with  rank,  yellow  grass, 
varied  with  detached  clumps  of  thorny 
mimosas.  He  came  upon  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  which  had  alighted  to  rest  for  the 
night  on  the  grass  and  bushes.  They  lay 
so  thick  that  they  covered  the  large 
bushes,  just  as  a  swarm  of  youn^  bees 
covers  the  branch  on  which  it  pitches. 
He  could  easily  have  collected  enough  to 
fill  all  his  large  wagons,  the  piercing  cold 
of  night,  with  white  hoarfrost,  having  ren* 
dered  them  unable  to  take  wing  until  the 
sun  should  restore  their  powers. 

He  met  a  party  of  natives  carrying 
heavy  burdens  of  them  on  their  backs* 
and  his  hungry  dogs  made  a  fine  feast  of 
those  they  captured  for  theroselves. 
Having  some  difliculty  at  that  time  In 
procuring  sufilicient  food  for  all  his  dogs, 
this  locust  swarm  proved  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  larder.  He  took  a  large 
blanket  and  spread  it  under  a  bush,  the 
branches  of  which  were  bent  to  the 
ground  with  the  mass  of  locusts  which 
covered  it,  and,  having  shaken  the  bash, 
there  fell  on  to  the  blanket  more  locusts 
than  he  could  possibly  carry.  These  ht 
roasted  for  himself,  his  servants,  and  his 
dogs.  He  found  that  they  were  highly 
prized  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  at 
affording  fattening  and  wholesome  food 
to  man,  birds,  and  all  sorts  of  beasts  — 
cows  and  horses,  lions,  jackals,  hyenaSi 
'  antelopes,  elephants,  etc.,  devour  them. 

The  following  morning,  soon  after  sun- 
rise, he  looked  back,  and  saw  the  locusts 
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stretching  to  the  west  in  vast  clouds  re- 
sembling smoke  ;  but  soon  afterwards  the 
wind,  veering  round,  brought  them  back 
towards  him,  and  they  ffew  over  his  head, 
actually  darkening  the  sun  for  a  consider- 
able period. 

Equally  wonderful  is  the  account  of  a 
locust  invasion  of  Syria,  as  related  by  Dr. 
William  Thomson.  He  tells  how,  in  the 
early  spring,  a  flying  squadron  —  the  pio- 
neers of  the  vast  army  —  passed  over  the 
land,  leaving  it  thickly  sown  with  their 
eggs,  lying  in  little  masses,  cemented  to- 
jrether,  scattered  all  over  fields,  plain,  and 
desert  ground.  This  done,  these  harbin- 
gers of  woe  vanished ;  but  within  a  couple 
of  months  the  very  dust  seemed  to 
awaken  to  life  and  to  creep.  Soon  these 
infinitesimal  moving  atoms  developed 
into  minute  grasshoppers,  who  began 
their  destructive  existence,  all  moving 
forward  in  one  general  direction,  a  creep- 
ing, jumping  mass  of  living  particles. 

Dr.  Thomson  describes  his  first  glimpse 
of  this  phenomenon.  He  was  riding  near 
Fiiliyeh,  when  it  struck  him  that  the  side 
of  a  hill  had  a  peculiar  appearance.  Rid- 
ing up  to  it,  to  his  amazement,  the  whole 
surface  became  agitated,  and  began  to 
roll  downwards.  His  horse  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  had  to  dismount.  Then  he 
perceived  that  this  animated  dust  was 
composed  of  myriads  of  minute  locusts, 
so  young  that  they  could  not  even  jump; 
but  in  their  infantile  alarm  they  rolled 
over  and  over,  producing  an  efiEect  like 
the  movement  of  fluid  mortar. 

On  another  occasion  he  rode  through  a 
district  where  the  work  of  extirpation  was 
going  on.  It  was  near  the  Plain  of  Acre, 
and  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  overrun  the 
whole  region.  The  governor  of  Kabul 
had  summoned  every  man,  woman,  and 
cbnd  in  the  neighborhood  to  lend  their 
aid  in  the  common  cause.  The  foe  had 
not  yet  grown  their  wings  and,  being  un- 
able to  fly,  were  compelled  to  run  in  what- 
ever direction  they  were  driven.  So  the 
people  formed  a  vast  circle,  beating  the 
bushes,  and  shouting,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  insect  host  and  drive  them  towards  an 
isolated  hill  covered  with  dry  grass.  Soon 
the  hill  became  black  with  the  countless 
myriads  which  thronged  it.  Then  the 
grass  was  set  on  hrc  in  different  places, 
and  the  flames,  fanned  by  a  strong  breeze, 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  hill,  filling  the 
air  with  an  overpowering  smell  of  roast 
locust.  The  same  operation  was  per- 
formed at  many  different  points  in  the 
neighborhood  with  very  excellent  results. 

Some  years  later  Dr.  Thomson  made  a 


still  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  gentle  destroyers.  He  was  living 
at  'Abeih,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  when  an 
alarm  was  raised  that  incalculable  swarms 
of  young  locusts  were  marching  up  the 
valley  towards  the  village.  The  inhabi- 
tants turned  out  to  endeavor,  if  possible, 
to  turn  aside  their  line  of  march.  This 
they  soon  found  to  be  altogether  futile. 
The  whole  face  of  the  mountain  was 
black  with  the  closely  serried  ranks, 
which  advanced  steadily  like  a  well-disci- 
plined army.  They  were  at  the  wingless 
stage,  and  of  the  size  of  average  grass- 
hoppers. Nothing  checked  their  steady 
onward  progress.  Trenches  were  dug, 
fires  were  kindled,  thousands  were  slain. 

Still  fresh  hordes  pressed  on  in  bewil- 
dering multitudes.  Right  up  the  moun- 
tain they  advanced,  scaling  rocks  and 
walls,  hedges  and  ditches,  the  corpses  of 
the  slain  only  serving  as  bridges  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  new-comers. 

Even  when  the  foremost  ranks  reached 
the  palace  of  the  emir  they  did  not  turn 
aside  to  avoid  its  walls,  but  climbed 
straight  up  and  went  over  the  other  side. 
Thus  they  scaled  every  house  in  the  town, 
always  going  straight  ahead,  regardless 
of  all  obstacles.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  that  **  straightforward  makes  the 
best  runner '*  in  life,  we  might,  perchance, 
find  worse  examples  than  the  locusts. 

Hoping  at  least  to  be  able  to  protect 
his  own  little  garden,  Dr.  Thomson  hired 
a  number  of  laborers  to  keep  up  fires,  and 
to  remain  on  watch,  beating  the  locusts 
off  the  walls  with  branches  of  trees.  For 
some  hours  this  struggle  was  kept  up; 
but  as  the  irresistible  army  continued 
to  advance  in  ever-increasing  multitude, 
they  gave  up  the  effort  in  despair,  and 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors. 

For  four  days  did  this  gigantic  "march 
past ''  continue,  till  at  length  a  diminution 
in  their  numbers  was  apparent,  and  at 
last  there  remained  only  a  few  stragglers. 
But  alas  !  for  the  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  land,  which  before  their  approach  had 
been  as  a  pleasant  garden,  but  was  now 
scorched  as  though  the  breath  of  a  fur- 
nace had  passed  over  it.  Large  vineyards 
which  had  been  loaded  with  young  grapes, 
orchards  of  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry  trees, 
all  promising  an  abundant  harvest,  were 
left  clean  bare  —  not  a  cluster  of  fruit,  not 
a  green  leaf  remaining,  only  melancholy 
naked  branches.  Vegetable  gardens  that 
had  been  green  as  a  meadow  were  left  bare 
as  a  dusty  road,  whole  fields  of  tall  corn 
were  stripped  of  every  leaf,  and  only  naked 
stalks  remained  to  mock  the  unhappy  hus- 
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band  man.  Not  a  blade  of  gmss  had  es- 
caped to  reward  the  most  careful  search  ; 
the  pastures  had  disappeared,  and  the 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  were 
left  absolutely  without  food. 

The  rustling  noise  made  by  these  busy 
multitudes,  when  marchine  and  foraging,  is 
compared  to  the  sound  ofa  heavy  rainfall 
in  a  forest,  when  myriad  raindrops  are 
pattering  on  the  green  leaves,  or,  to  use 
the  ima«>e  of  the  prophet  Joel,  it  is  like 
the  noise  of  a  flame  of  Are  that  devoureth 
the  stubble. 

Our  interest  in  the  destructive  powers 
of  this  insect  foe  becomes  more  keenly 
awakened  when  we  hear  of  their  recent 
rava;;es  in  a  British  colony  ;  and  from  the 
oflicial  reports  of  the  hic[h  commissioner 
of  Cyprus  (Sir  Robert  Biddulph)  are  en- 
ablea  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  in  endeav- 
oring to  exterminate  these  destructive  in- 
sects. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
such  a  crusade  has  been  attempted  in  Cy- 
prus. In  the  year  1867,  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities decided  that  the  voracious 
locusts  must  be  stamped  out,  once  and 
forever,  and  enacted  most  stringent  meas- 
ures to  that  effect,  commanding  that  every 
man  in  the  island  who  was  subject  to  tax- 
ation should  collect  one  kilo  (/>.,  a  large 
measure  upwards  of  sixteen  pounds 
weight)  of  locusts'  eggs.  SaYd  Pasha, 
who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Cyprus, 
and  a  most  energetic  ruler,  was  deter- 
mined to  enforce  these  regulations  to  the 
uttermost. 

He  accordingly  made  a  tour  of  the 
island  from  village  to  village,  taking  in 
his  company  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and 
ail  the  leading  inhabitants,  to  add  weight 
to  his  presence.  Lest  the  people  should 
grow  weary  in  their  search  and  fail  in  the 
work  of  total  extermination,  he  threatened 
them  that  should  they  fail  to  collect  the 
full  weight  required,  he  would  turn  out  all 
the  locust  eggs  again,  and  let  them  hatch ; 
and,  to  prove  himself  in  earnest,  he  kept 
all  that  were  brought  to  him  safely  stored 
in  locked  magazines,  and  none  were  de- 
stroyed until  this  strange  tax  had  been 
paid  in  full. 

So  excellent  was  the  result,  that  in 
January,  1870,  the  imperial  government 
at  Constantinople  issued  a  circular,  an- 
nouncing that,  owing  to  the  success  of 
the  measures  adopted,  the  locusts  in  the 
island  had  been  completely  destroyed. 
The  said  measures  are  then  related  in 
detail,  with  an  intimation  that  should 
locusts  appear  in  any  part  of  the  empire 
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the  inhabitants  are  at  once  to  apply  to 
Constantinople  for  the  services  of  officials 
skilled  in  setting  up  locust-traps,  and  ar* 
ranging  the  whole  process  of  oestruction. 

The  particulars  given  in  this  vizierial 
circular  are  extremely  interesting.  First, 
as  regards  the  eggs.  Such  is  the  instinct 
of  the  mother  locust,  that  in  no  case  has 
she  been  known  to  deposit  her  eggs  in 
cultivated  ground.  A  million  locusts  may 
alight  on  a  fleld,  but  not  one  eg^  will  there 
be  laid.  But  should  there  be  a  barreo 
spot,  where  the  rocky  soil  has  defied  the 
plough,  there  each  mother  will  deposit  her 
ninety-nine  eggs,  piercing  the  hard  soil  to 
secure  for  them  a  safe  nest  underground. 
The  more  barren  and  lonely  the  situation, 
the  better  is  it  suited  to  her  purpose,  and 
the  less  fear  is  there  of  her  family  treas- 
ures being  disturbed. 

Cyprus  unfortunately  offers  wide  ex* 
pauses  of  uncultivated  land,  admirablv 
adapted  for  locust  breeding-grounds.  A 
belt  of  bare,  low  foot-hills,  thirty-seven 
miles  in  length  by  about  four  in  width, 
stretches  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
range  of  mountains,  forming  a  rocky,  bar- 
ren desert,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  locust 
nurseries.  It  is  said  that  the  eggs  will 
not  hatch  at  above  a  given  altitude,  con- 
sequently the  breeding-grounds  are  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  Tow  leve). 

It  seems  that  in  most  lands  the  locost 
pays  periodical  visits,  flying  In  swarms 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  Cyprian 
locust  is,  however,  indigenous  to  the  isle. 
No  evil  wind  brings  him  from  Asia  Minor 
or  from  the  Syrian  deserts ;  no  blessed 
breeze  wafts  him  from  the  shore  to  a  wat- 
ery grave  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is 
born  and  bred  on  the  island,  where  he 
I  provides  an  abundant  generation  for  the 
coming  year,  and  dies,  leaving  his  dust  to 
fertilize  his  native  soil. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  months 
of  iMny  and  June,  and  remain  safely  buried 
till  the  month  of  February ;  or,  should  the 
season  be  cold,  they  are  not  hatched  till 
March,  when  the  earth  grows  warmer. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  task  of  collect- 
i  ing  the  eggs  was  commenced  in  obedience 
to  the  imperal  edict.    Each  man  was  re- 
quired to  produce  his  kilo  of  locusts'  e^gs, 
which  were  duly  weighed  in  presence  of 
;  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  then  de- 
I  posited  in  a  great  pit,  which  was  filled 
with  earth  and  heavily  trodden  down  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  all  this  enbrjo 
life. 

But  as  from  the  verv  nature  of   the 
'  ground  it  was  impossible  to  find  all  the 
eggs,  and  a  vast  multitude  were  hatched 
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notwithstanding  all  precautions,  it  was 
decreed  that  every  twentieth  man  on  the 
island  should  be  appointed  locust-de- 
stroyer for  the  other  nineteen,  who  were 
bound  to  support  him  during  his  term  of 
work.  Thus  a  body  of  eighteen  hundred 
workmen  was  raised,  and  sent  to  every 
district  in  which  locusts  appeared,  under 
the  orders  of  special  ofHcers  and  of  the 
Cypriote  chiefs,  both  Ottoman  and  Chris- 
tian. 

They  were  provided  with  special  tools 
for  the  destruction  of  locusts  —  axes, 
shovels,  pieces  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
fifty  vard  in  length  and  a  yard  wide, 
bouncf  at  the  upper  edge  with  a  strong 
strip  of  oil-cloth  six  inches  in  width  ;  also 
strings,  poles,  and  planks  of  wood  edged 
with  smooth  zinc.  Wherever  the  presence 
of  locusts  was  detected,  the  locality  was 
to  be  surrounded  by  these  strips  of  cloth, 
which  were  tied  to  wooden  poles,  erected 
about  one  yard  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  cloth 
wall,  the  base  of  which  should  be  buried 
six  inches  in  the  earth.  Near  these  cloth 
walls  long  pits  were  to  be  dug,  along  the 
rim  of  which  were  laid  the  planks  with  the 
edging  of  smooth  zinc,  so  that  the  locusts 
which  hopped  into  the  pits  should  be 
unable  to  crawl  up  again.  The  band  of 
oil-cloth  upon  the  top  of  the  screens 
served  the  same  purpose.  In  case  any 
should  be  so  energetic  as  to  hop  over  the 
screens,  a  second  row  of  pitfalls  was  to 
be  prepared  on  the  other  side. 

Meanwhile  the  workmen  in  attendance 
were  to  watch  patiently,  ever  on  the  alert 
to  beat  the  shrubs  and  bushes  with 
branches  of  palm:trees,  as  for  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  they  are  hatched 
the  locusts  cannot  hop.  Even  when 
their  wings  are  developed,  they  are  unable 
to  fly  at  night,  their  gauze  like  texture 
being  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
dew.  It  is  therefore  possible,  before  the 
sun  rises,  for  men  with  bags  and  baskets 
to  collect  great  quantities,  which  can 
either  be  burnt  or  buried  in  pits. 

To  ensure  this  work  being  faithfully 
performed,  an  officer  was  appointed  over 
every  ten  workmen,  and*' a  trustworthy 
man'*  for  every  fifty.  In  each  locality 
where  locusts  were  found  a  superinten- 
dent was  appointed,  and  an  inspector  over 
every  four  or  five  superintendents.  A 
truly  Oriental  system  of  supervision,  and 
doubtless  most  necessary,  as  although  all 
the  people  complain  bitterly  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  locusts,  none  like  the  trouble 
of  killing  them,  even  on  their  own  land, 
from  a  selfish  conviction  that  such  labor 
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only  benefits  the  public,  and  that  fresh 
hordes  of  locusts  will  speedily  come  from 
other  estates  to  replace  those  killed,  and 
so  they  are  wasting  their  individual  labor 
for  the  general  weal  —  a  truly  patriotic 
spirit! 

The  measures  thus  stringently  carried 
out  by  Said  Pacha  resulted  in  the  appar- 
ent extermination  of  the  evil.  Certainly, 
when  a  strong-headed  Oriental  does  de- 
termine to  carry  out  a  measure  dependent 
on  the  labor  of  his  subjects,  his  total  dis- 
regard of  their  individual  will  or  rights 
does  give  him  an  immense  advantage. 

While  English  officials  have,  since  the 
annexation  of  Cyprus,  been  cudgelling 
their  brains  how  best  to  conquer  this 
resuscitated  and  hvdra-headed  plague 
without  unduly  burdening  the  unhappy 
Cypriotes,  the  official  journal  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Broussa  contains  the  following 
curt  announcement  from  headquarters  at 
Constantinople:  **If  the  governor  of 
Koutahiyah  does  not  completely  destroy 
al4  th«  locusts'  eggs  in  the  Caza  of  Ouchaic 
within  a  week,  and  report  the  fact  to  the 
government  in  conformity  to  orders,  he 
will  be  dismissed  from  office.*'  Just  im- 
agine the  pressure  that  must  have  been 
put  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
to  ensure  the  extermination  thus  impera- 
tively required! 

And  all  this  time,  Sir  Robert  Biddulph 
and  the  home  authorities  have  been  striv- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  sub- 
due the  pest  without  oppressing  any  man. 

That  strong  and  immediate  measures 
were  necessary  was  evident,  for  the  few 
survivors  of  Said  Pacha's  raid  increased 
and  multiplied  in  so  frightful  a  ratio  that 
by  the  summer  of  1880  their  vast  swarms 
threatened  calamity  to  the  island.  Wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  maize  and  millet,  fruit- 
trees  and  vegetables  of  every  description, 
were  alike  subject  to  their  ravages.  In  a 
few  hours  after  they  settled  on  a  field  or 
garden  they  had  stripped  it  of  every  green 
thing,  leaving  only  bare,  brown  stalks 
rising  from  the  earth,  scathed  as  though 
fire  had  passed  over  the  land. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  July,  the 
British  high  commissioner  resolved  to  put 
in  force  a  considerably  modified  form  of 
the  existing  Ottoman  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  foe. 
Whereas  these  required  that  everv  male 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty 
should  contribute  his  quota  of  about  six- 
teen okes  of  locust  eggs,  the  quantity  now 
required  was  only  eight  okes  per  head,  to 
be  furnished  by  January  i,  1881,  a  dis- 
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count  of  one  oke*  bein;;  allowed  to  such 
persons  as  brought  in  their  quota  before 
November  i.  It  was  further  intimated 
that  the  government  would  hire  the  labor 
requisite  for  working  the  locust-traps,  in- 
stead of  as  heretofore  requiring  the  com- 
pulsory work  of  every  twentieth  man. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  eggs  must  be 
delivered  quite  free  from  any  admixture 
of  earth,  and  should  be  brought  to  the 
commissioners  either  at  Famagusta,  Lar- 
naca,  or  Nicosia,  where  they  should  be 
weighed  and  destroyed. 

Some  hesitation  seems  to  have  at  first 
been  felt  as  to  whether  the  liberty  of  the 
Cypriote  in  his  new  character  of  British 
subject  would  not  be  more  fully  recog- 
nized by  allowing  the  people  to  collect 
the  locusts'  eggs  of  their  own  accord,  on 
the  assurance  that  the  government  would 
purchase  all  eggs  brought  in  for  sale.  It 
was,  however,  decided  that  the  necessity 
of  producing  a  compulsory  fixed  quantity 
would  compel  a  more  thorough  search, 
and  the  man  who  failed  to  collect  his  full 
weight  must  buy  from  the  surplus  of  his 
more  diligent  neighbors.  He  who  failed 
so  to  do  was  declared  subject  to  a  pecu- 
niary penalty. 

As  the  only  persons  exempted  from 
this  tax  were  the  police,  the  military,  and 
the  households  of  foreign  consuls,  and  as 
multitudes  of  men  had  no  inclination  to 
go  out  egg-hunting  in  person,  a  brisk 
trade  was  carried  on  in  this  commodity, 
which  fetched  about  a  shilling  per  oke, 
rising  in  value  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  when  seven  okes  sold  for  ten 
shillings. 

The  advantage  of  the  compulsory  col- 
lection was  very  evident,  for  whereas  in 
the  autumn  of  1879,  when  the  people  had 
been  invited  to  bring  in  eggs  for  sale, 
onlv  twenty-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred 
anci  thirty-three  okes  were  collected,  the 
tax  in  the  following  autumn  amounted  to 
one .  hundred  and  eighty  nine  thousand 
okes;  in  other  words.TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY-SIX  TONS  ! !  It  seems  difficult  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  collecting  in- 
sects* c;;gs  in  such  vast  quantities. 

It  seems  a  pity,  too,  to  think  that  such 
a  mass  of  material  could  not  be  made  use 
of  in  some  manner.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  if,  instead  of  burying  the  eggs 
in  great  pits,  they  had  been  killed  with 
boiling  water,  they  might  then  be  turned 
to  account  in  the  manufacture  of  an  ex- 
cellent bait  for  shore  fishing,  and  so  an 
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*  In  official  repnrtn  I  find   iho  equiv.ilent  of  oke 
Tarioudly  »uted  at  from  one  to  three  pound*. 


important  fishing  industry  miffht  be  de* 
veloped.  In  the  same  way,  the  locusts 
which  are  captured  are  generally  burnt  in 
great  quantities,  whereas  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  shores  of  Algeria  their 
bodies  are  pounded  into  a  paste,  which  is 
hi^i^hly  prized  by  the  sardine  fishers,  and 
it  IS  thought  that  it  might  prove  equallv 
useful  to  the  fishers  of  Cyprus.  Indeeo, 
if  locusts  are  themselves  good  for  human 
food,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
their  eggs  should  not  be  also  utilized. 

Admirable  as  was  the  result  obtained 
by  this  vast  destruction  of  eggs,  the  col- 
lecting question  was  one  by  no  means  de- 
void of  difficulty.  One  danger  which 
presented  itself  was  that  of  establishing  a 
trade  in  locusts'  eggs,  which  might  in- 
duce the  egg-hunters  wilfully  to  preserve 
a  sufficient  number  to  keep  up  the  sQpphr 
for  the  following  season.  Another  dim* 
culty  was  so  to  regulate  the  price  at  which 
the  eggs  should  sell  as  to  induce  peo- 
ple really  to  search  for  them  in  the  island^ 
but  to  prevent  its  reaching  such  a  figare 
as  should  tempt  speculators  to  import  the 
eggs  from  the  mainland. 

Then,  again,  arose  the  British  love  of 
fair  play,  and  it  seemed  unfair  that  the 
poorest  laboring  man  who  had  nothing  at 
stake,  should  be  required  to  furnish  the 
same  quota  as  the  large  landowner  who 
might  suffer  damage  to  the  value  of  han- 
dreds  of  pounds  from  the  ravages  of  the 
locusts  in  a  single  day.  It  was,  therefore, 
proposed  that  in  the  following  year  the 
personal  tax  should  be  reduced  to  one  oke 
per  man,  and  that  the  landowners  should 
be  required  to  pay  an  additional  tax  in 
proportion  to  their  acreage  (one  oke  of 
eggs  for  every  fifteen  donums). 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  destmo- 
tion  of  locusts*  eggs  in  the  closing  months 
of  1880,  the  mildness  of  the  winter  seems 
to  have  favored  the  hatching  of  the  sur- 
vivors, and  in  the  early  spring  of  1881  tho 
foe  were  once  more  marshalled  in  mighty 
force.  Happily,  an  unusual  abundance  of 
wild  grass  tended  to  mitigate  their  on- 
slaught on  the  green  crops,  and  the  bar* 
vest  was  so  unusually  rich  that  the  locust 
ravages  were  less  severely  felt  than  usual. 
Nevertheless,  the  necessity  for  vigorons 
measures' was  evident,  and  the  locust  war 
was  waged  with  greater  determinalioa 
than  ever. 

Although  a  very  much  smaller  price 
than  heretofore  was  now  offered  for  lo 
custs*  eggs,  beginning  at  one  piastre  per 
oke  (about  a  halfpenny  per  pound),  and.  as 
the  season  advanced,  rising  to  three  tiroes 
I  that  value,  the  amount  collected  between 
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July,  1881,  and  February,  1882,  was  five 
times  as  great  as  the  total  for  the  two 
previous  years.  If  the  collection  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  had  seemed 
startling,  what  shall  we  say  to  so  amazing 
an  accumulation  as  1)063,555  okes,  or  in 
plain  English,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  and  a  half  tons^  which 
was  the  weight  of  locusts'  eggs  destroyed 
in  Cyprus  in  the  spring  of  1882!  I 

This  destruction  of  the  yet  unhatched 
foe  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  task 
that  had  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  organize  a  scheme  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  hungry  hordes  of  living 
locusts,  which  began  to  appear  in  vast 
numbers,  and  were  not  only  a  present 
danger,  but  would  inevitably  be  the  pro- 
genitors of  an  ever-increasing  multitude. 

Preparations  for  their  destruction  were 
therefore  made  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Upwards  of  eight  thousand  locust-traps 
were  manufactured,  and  fifty-five  hundred 
cloth  screens  edged  with  strong  oil-cloth 
like  those  devised  by  Said  Pasha,  each 
fifty  yards  in  length.  These,  with  tools 
and  materials  (amounting  to  five  hundred 
tons'  weight)  cost  of  transport,  and  pay- 
ment of  laborers,  together  with  the  sum 
(12,000/.)  paid  for  locusts,  involved  a  total 
expenditure  of  32,000/.  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1882,  a  heavy  item  of  outlay  for  an 
island  with  so  small  a  revenue,  but  one 
which  would  assuredly  be  recouped  with- 
in a  twelvemonth,  could  it  but  lead  to  the 
total  extermination  of  the  foe. 

To  carry  out  the  campaign,  the  island 
was  divided  into  ten  locust  districts,  in 
which  fifteen  hundred  workmen  were 
distributed,  under  direction  of  fiftv-two 
memours^  /.  ^.,  overseers,  who  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  nazirs  or  district  super- 
intendents, and  these  in  their  turn  to  the 
head  superintendents  of  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions.  As  the  laborers  were 
required  to  keep  watch  day  and  night 
wherever  operations  were  being  carried 
on,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  tents  for 
their  shelter,  and  to  form  camps  and  or- 
ganize a  regular  commissariat. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Overseers  was  to 
go  over  the  district  allotted  to  them  in 
search  of  those  places  where  newly 
hatched  locusts  were  numerous,  and  to 
have  these  enclosed  by  cloth  screens,  or, 
if  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  ground 
rendered  this  impossible,  then  to  set  up 
the  screens  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
foe  might  be  expected  to  march. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  the  commissioner 
of  the  Famagusta  district,  reports  that  the 
locusts  in  the  eastern  division  of  Cyprus 
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chiefly  directed  their  course  towards  the 
points  east  to  south.  He  took  by  com- 
pass the  direction  in  which  fifty-two  ar- 
mies  were  marching,  and  found  that  two 
were  steering  north,  five  north  -  east, 
twelve  east,  ten  south-east,  thirteen 
south,  four  south-west,  five  west,  and  one 
north-west.  As  a  matter  of  preference, 
they  seemed  to  select  small  ravines  or 
roads. 

When  two  armies  marching  in  opposite 
directions  met,  the  smaller  force  turned 
and  joined  the  larger. 

Nothing  seemed  to  stop  these  columns ; 
they  kept  on  their  course  through  villages 
and  over  walls,  and  even  streams  did  not 
check  them ;  indeed  the  streams  only  in- 
creased the  labors  of  the  workmen,  for, 
having  been  filled  by  the  rains  they  some- 
times  carried  whole  regiments  of  locusts 
into  districts  which  had  been  already 
cleared  of  their  brethren.  The  advanc- 
ing column  on  reaching  such  a  stream 
would  endeavor  to  cross  it,  and  although 
large  numbers  were  invariably  drowned,  a 
multitude  would  keep  afioat  till  they  had 
been  carried  down  stream  for  a  mile  or 
more,  reaching  some  place  where  they 
could  land  in  safety. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  locust  army 
is  found  to  vary  with  their  age.  When 
full-grown  they  march  about  two  miles  a 
day. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  destruc- 
tion of  eggs  since  the  last  season,  the 
number  of  locusts  in  the  spring  of  1882 
proved  to  be  very  much  greater  than  in 
the  previous  year.  According  to  some 
reports  they  were  ten  times  as  numerous. 

The  hatching  commenced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  but  as  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  effect  an  infant  massacre,  about  a 
fortnight  was  devoted  to  discovering  the 
nurseries  and  commencing  siege  opera- 
tions. The  actual  work  of  destruction 
began  on  March  21,  and  was  continued 
till  May  7.  It  was,  however,  greatly  hin- 
dered by  the  rains  in  the  first  half  of 
April,  as  the  locusts  object  to  march  in 
cloudy  or  cold  weather,  so  they  lie  still, 
and  obstinately  refuse  to  approach  the 
pitfalls  so  invitingly  prepared  for  them. 
So  the  laborers  watched  in  vain,  and  the 
canvas  screens  were  considerably  injured 
by  exposure  to  weather. 

But  if  the  locusts  remained  at  rest  on 
rainy  days,  they  must  have  marched  to 
their  doom  with  double  zest  on  those 
which  intervened,  for  out  of  32#C2o  pits 
which  were  filled  in  the  district  of  Fama- 
gusta, 4,280  were  the  tale  for  the  last  ten 
days  of  March,  11,188  for  the  first  half  of 
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April,  14,741  for  the  latter  half,  and  2,011 
for  Mav.  Each  pit  contained  one  cubic 
yard  of  slru<ijgh'ng  insects  of  about  300 
okes  weight.  The  total  weight  of  locusts 
thus  destroyed  in  one  district  was  above 
Twelve  Thousand  Tons  ! 

I  happened  to  mention  this  fact  to  a 
celebrated  pig  breeder  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  idea  of  so  much  good  food  being 
wasted  distressed  him  greatly.  He  only 
wished  he  could  have  got  the  whole  lot 
boiled  down  to  fatten  his  pis:s !  It  does 
seem  strange  that  if  dogs,  hyenas,  camels, 
and  horses  eat  the  locusts  of  northern 
Arabia  with  such  avidity,  no  use  could  be 
found  for  these  on  the  island.  Doubtless 
all  varieties  are  not  equally  good  for  food, 
but  as  four  different  branches  of  the  great 
clan  locust  are  mentioned  among  the 
slain,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  edi- 
ble locust  is  included  in  the  list. 

The  four  sorts  specified  are,  first,  the 
common  locust,  akritha,  which  when  newly 
hatched  is  white,  but  almost  immediately 
turns  black,  but  in  later  life  assumes  a 
light  brown  hue.  It  is  hatched  about 
March  10,  lays  its  eggs  about  May  15,  and 
dies  about  the  end  ofjune. 

Secondly,  the  tehakros  acrxda,  a  very 
small  reddish  locust,  very  injurious  to 
the  cotton  crop.  It  is  hatched  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  lays  its  eggs  in  July, 
and  dies  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

Thirdly,  the  vrouchos,  a  large  green 
locust,  very  injurious  to  trees  and  cotton. 
It  hatches  in  April,  lays  and  dies  in  July. 

Fourthly,  the  scarnos,  a  very  large  light 
brown  locust,  which  does  comparatively 
little  damage  to  trees.  Dorn  in  April,  it 
lays  in  July  and  perishes  early  in  August. 

The  three  kinds  last  enumerated  lay 
their  eggs  on  damp  ground,  and  are  more 
wary  in  avoiding  traps  than  the  common 
locusts,  which  march  onward  steadily  and 
blindly,  tumbling  over  one  another,  and 
pressing  on  so  fast  that  those  which  first 
fall  into  the  trap  are  smothered  by  the 
multitude  falling  above  them.  Mr.  Young 
timed  the  filling  of  the  pits,  and  found 
that  when  the  locusts  were  on  quick 
march,  the  pits  were  filled  to  the  brim  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Late  one  after- 
noon he  saw  the  head  of  a  column  alK)ut 
four  hundred  yards  distant  from  a  line  of 
screens,  where,  at  one  point,  ten  pits  had 
been  dug,  joining  one  another.  Next 
morning  at  10  A.  M.  he  visited  these  traps, 
and  found  them  about  two-thirds  full.  In 
one  place  a  dry  well,  twenty-five  feet  in 
depth,  was  entirely  filled  with  a  densely 
packed  mass  of  struggling  insect  life. 
Doubtless  in  locust  history  this  well  at 


Aya  Serghi  figures  as  dismally  as  that  of 
Cawnpore  in  the  records  of  India. 

From  the  western  division  of  Cyprus, 
Mr.  Inglis,  commissioner  of  Nicosia,  re* 
ports  that  he  had  never  in  previous  years 
seen  such  vast  swarms  of  locusts,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  farmers  was  conseaueotly 
very  great.  Owing  to  deficiency  ot  labor, 
a  large  number  of  locusts  were  unforto- 
nately  suffered  to  escape,  probably  up* 
wards  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Nevertheless  the  destruction  was  verjr 
great,  and  whole  districts  were  clearea. 
It  continued  from  March  15  till  May  5, 
about  which  time  the  locusts  commenced 
to  flv,  and  to  traverse  the  country  seeking 
fooa,  and  a  suitable  place  to  lay  their  eggs. 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Inglis:  ** Towards 
the  end  of  the  destruction,  when  the  lo- 
custs concentrated,  labor  was  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  I  saw  a  line  of  screens,  some 
three  or  four  miles  long,  which  had 
stopped  the  progress  of  a  vast  column  of 
locusts,  but  the  labor  obtainable  at  the 
moment  was  insufficient  to  open  and  fill 
in  the  pits  fast  enough,  and  the  locusts 
were  making  for  the  flanks. 

**  To  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  number 
concentrated  here,  and  which,  as  they 
were  travelling  so  fast,  might  have  been 
totally  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time,  had 
there  been  sufficient  labor  on  the  spot, 
—  the  nazirs  had  pits  or  trenches  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long,  dug  at  right 
angles  to  the  screens.  These  pits  were 
about  four  feet  deep,  and  from  three  to 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  were  lined 
with  canvas  screens  with  the  oil-cloth  so 
adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  locusts  from 
getting  out.  The  locusts  were  advancing 
so  quickly,  compactly,  and  closely,  that 
the  noise  of  their  fall  into  the  chasm  was 
like  the  sound  of  rushing  water. 

'*  These  pits  were  filled  in,  and  others 
dug,  but  not  fast  enough.  Had  there 
been  sufficient  labor,  every  locust  would 
in  a  short  time  have  been  destroyed.  Ii 
this  case  the  overseer  worked  men  by 
night,  and  I  sent  out  a  party  of  police  to 
assist. 

**The  peasants  were,  as  I  have  already 
found  them,  very  apathetic,  and  in  bat 
few  instances  would  they  come  out  even 
to  assist  in  the  protection  of  their  own 
crops." 

Such  apathy  as  this  speaks  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  plenary  powers  possessed  by 
Said  Pasha,  when  he  compelled  the  whole 
population  without  exception  to  turn  oat 
and  assist  in  work  for  the  general  weal« 

Last  year  the  Archbishop  of  Cypras, 
who  doubtless  was  well  acquaintea  with 
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this  characteristic  of  his  flock,  urged  Sir 
Robert  Biddulph  to  compel  all  the  people 
to  help  in  the  labor  of  destruction,  but  the 
representative  oi  free  Britons  deemed  that 
such  a  measure,  thou^rh  it  might  not  be 
contrary  to  public  opinion  in  Cyprus, 
would  fail  to  receive  sanction  in  England, 
and  that  considering  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  the  abundance  of  the  promised  har- 
vest, it  would  be  unfair  to  interfere  with 
the  agricultural  population. 

But  this  inertness  in  regard  to  any  effort 
to  cope  with  locusts  has  often  been  ob- 
served in  other  countries.  In  Spain,  for 
instance,  when  they  were  ravaging  the 
land  in  the  last  century,  the  peasants 
could  not  be  roused  to  any  effort  for  their 
destruction,  but  quietly  watched  them  de- 
vouring their  gardens  and  their  crops. 
The  magnitude  of  the  evil  seemed  to  par- 
alyze efiEort. 

The  reports  from  Nicosia  omit  to  state 
the  weight  of  locusts  there  destroyed,  so 
we  fail  to  learn  whether  it  equallecf  or  ex- 
ceeded the  twelve  thousand  tons  of  Fama- 
gusta.  We  may  safely  assume  that  it 
could  not  have  been  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  yield  of  the  eastern  province,  and 
at  this  estimate  the  total  of  the  year's  prod- 
uce must  certainly  4iave  reached  twenty 
thousand  tons.  No  wonder  that  my  pig- 
feeding  friend  should  so  sorely  regret  the 
burial  of  so  much  good  animal  food  ! 

The  superintendents  and  commission- 
ers agreed  in  recommending  that  in  this 
spring  of  1883  no  effort  whatever  should 
be  made  for  the  destruction  of  locusts' 
eggs,  as  it  was  evidently  quite  useless  to 
expect  to  find  them  all.  Even  on  average 
ground,  and  under  government  super- 
vision, it  seems  impossible  to  discover  all 
these  hidden  treasures,  and  it  is  rare  that 
more  than  seventy  per  cent,  are  collected. 
The  subsequent  endeavor  to  capture  the 
locusts  hatched  from  the  remaining  thirty 
per  cent,  involves  just  as  much  trouble 
and  expense  as  if  the  full  number  had 
been  developed. 

Moreover  the  destruction  of  the  locusts* 
eggs  necessarily  involves  that  of  the  larvae 
of  the  Bombvlidae  or  bee-fly,  which  is 
a  most  valuable  ally,  as  it  devours  the 
locusts'  eggs,  and  five  per  cent,  of  those 
collected  in  Cyprus  in  the  autumn  of  1881 
were  found  to  be  thus  affected,  and  would 
consequently  have  perished  without  any 
human  intervention. 

So,  in  the  present  year,  all  efforts  are 
reserved  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  locust  legions  when  they  are  in  full 
marching  order.    To  this  enci  a  very  large 


addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
screens  and  traps,  the  latter  being  edged 
with  well-greased  oilcloth,  which  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  well-greased  zinc  ia 
preventing  the  locusts  from  passing  over 
it,  and  is  much  lighter  to  carry.  With 
this  increase  of  screens,  and  a  large  in- 
crease of  workmen  and  of  mounted  over- 
seers, it  is  hoped  that  this  season  the 
greater  part  of  the  locusts  may  have  beea 
destroyed  ere  they  could  lay  tneir  eggs. 

"All,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "depends  upon 
the  traps  and  screens  being  placed  quickly 
and  with  judgment.  As  fast  as  the  pits 
are  filled,  fresh  ones  should  be  ready,  and 
as  soon  as  the  great  mass  of  the  column 
has  been  destroyed,  or  has  passed  round 
the  flanks,  the  line  should  be  lifted  and 
put  down  somewhere  else,  where  most 
required,  and  to  do  this  requires  not  only 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  overseers, 
but  also  sufficient  labor." 

There  was  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  work  this  year  would  prove  quite  as 
heavy  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  more  so, 
indeed,  as  the  locusts'  eggs  were  scattered 
over  a  much  wider  area,  and  in  the  Fams^- 
gusta  district,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
were  laid  in  Larnaca,  mostly  on  hilly 
ground,  where  it  is  difficult  to  manceuvre 
the  screens.  The  preliminary  outlay  has, 
however,  been  less  than  in  former  years, 
as  so  large  a  quantity  of  screens  and  traps 
had  already  been  provided,  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  egg-purchase,  which  in  18S1 
amounted  to  12,262/.,  has  also  been  saved. 

Now  that  the  warfare  is  properly  or- 
ganized, there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  ultimate  victory  is  assured.  From 
the  fact  of  the  locust  being  indigenous, 
and  not  a  visitor  from  the  mainland,  there 
seems  room  to  hope  that  it  may  be  alto- 
gether eradicated,  and  this  task  will  be- 
come easier  if  the  population  increases 
and  cultivation  extends.  At  present  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  and  the  large 
tracts  of  uncultivated  land  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  locust  increase.  The  waste  lands 
which  now  form  its  favorite  breeding- 
grounds  are  capable  of  yielding  wine  and 
olives,  cotton  and  corn,  in  lieu  of  locusts' 
eggs,  and  the  insect,  which  will  only 
deposit  its  eggs  on  hard,  undisturbed 
ground,  would  Ind  an  ever-narrowing  area 
suited  to  its  purpose. 

Meanwhile  the  locust  war  of  March, 
April,  and  Mav,  1883,  has  been  diligently 
carried  on,  and  we  may  trust  that  its  close 
will  find  the  farmers  of  Cyprus  rejoicing 
over  something  approaching  to  the  exter- 
rainatioa  of  their  greedy  foe. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
TWO  TURKISH  ISLANDS  TO-DAY. 

I. 
CHIOS. 

Chios  suffered,  as  we  all  know,  from 
an  overwhelming  earthquake  just  two 
years  a<;o ;  for  a  short  time  the  island  was 
a  nine  days*  wonder,  and  relief  poured  in 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe.  Since  then 
she  has  been  forgotten  ;  Europe  has  had 
earthquakes  and  other  excitements  nearer 
home,  and  the  ruin  of  Chios  is  now  only 
a  vague  memory.  Unfortunately  for  the 
island  it  forms  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  Turkish  dominions,  consequently 
its  disasters  are  twofold — the  one  over- 
whelming at  the  time,  the  other  perma- 
nent and  galling  in  the  extreme.  During 
a  tour  I  took  in  the  island  it  seemed  to 
me  that  no  other  portion  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  that  I  had  visited  offered  such 
a  lamentable  example  of  misrule  and  op- 
pression, and  there  is  no  one  to  raise  a 
protest.  For  what  is  Chios  but  a  small 
island  in  the  i4Lgxan  Sea?  Nobody  visits 
the  interior  now  the  villages  are  in  ruins; 
all  the  rich  that  could  have  left  her.  The 
printing-press  has  been  peremptorily 
stopped,  so  who  can  hear  the  groans  of 
those  who  suffer  and  are  robbed  ? 

We  will  dismiss  the  chief  town,  or 
Chora  (Xd^Ki)  as  it  is  called,  in  a  few  words, 
for  though  in  ruins  the  people  here  are 
comparatively  prosperous.  Even  if  they 
do  live  in  wooden  huts  instead  of  three- 
storied  houses  with  marble  staircases,  in 
a  country  subject  to  earthquakes  they  are 
safer  where  they  are.  Their  climate  is 
delicious,  and  the  perfume  of  orange  and 
lemon  groves  makes  you  forget  that  there 
are  still  buried  in  the  ruins  the  bones  of 
the  victims  of  the  earthquake.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Chora  are  timid  about  return- 
ing to  their  houses  for  more  reasons  than 
one ;  they  afHrm  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
unburied  still  haunt  the  ruins,  and  a 
Greek  of  to-day,  just  as  a  Greek  of  old, 
objects  to  return  to  the  ruined  site  of 
some  great  disaster.  Again,  the  great 
dread  of  the  earthquake  has  not  left  them 
yet;  "It  may  return  or  not,"  they  say, 
"  who  knows  ?  "  1 1  is  only  a  venturesome 
minority  which  tries  to  make  the  most  of 
the  ruins  and  live  as  they  lived  before. 

Furthermore  there  are  a  few  wealthy 
merchants  still  in  the  Chora  —  M.  Cho- 
remi,  for  example,  who  has  headed  a  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  new  schools, 
and  who  is  making  a  new  road  through  the 
ruins;  M.  Polimedes  and  others,  who  are 


doing  what  they  can  to  help  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  And  then  the  pasha  lives 
here,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Turks 
to  put  on  a  good  appearance  in  the  Chora, 
as  by  this  means  they  can  hide  the  hideous 
state  of  the  rest  of  the  island.  If  a  for- 
eignei  nomes  at  all,  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure, he  unly  stops  at  the  Chora,  and  there 
he  may  lament  the  ruins,  but  he  sees  no 
abject  poverty.  But  then  the  Chora  con- 
tains not  quite  ten  thousand  Christians, 
and  under  five  thousand  Turks ;  whereas 
the  island  has  fifty  thousand  Christians 
altogether,  and  but  few  Turks  except  sol- 
diers out  of  the  Chora. 

Mule-riding  for  a  week  is  the  only  way 
to  see  the  interior  of  Chios;  of  carriages 
there  are  none.  The  southern  road  from 
the  Chora  leads  through  the  plain,  or 
Kampos  as  it  is  called,  once  dotted  over 
with  charming  villas,  but  now  all  these  are 
ruins.  Here,  before  the  earthauake,  rich 
Greek  merchants  lived,  who  had  made 
their  money  abroad,  and  who  had  retired  to 
their  native  Chios  as  to  a  sort  of  earthly 
paradise.  The  names  of  Ralli,  Scara- 
manga,  Mavrocordato,  are  all  connected 
with  this  fertile  plain  of  Chios,  forming, 
as  they  did,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  for 
before  the  war  of  1821  the  Turks  treated 
Chios  with  unusual  clemency. 

Wherever  the  eye  can  reach  stretch 
orange  and  lemon  groves.  Old  towers  -~ 
remnants  of  piratical  days  —  had  beeo 
utilized  to  form  the  nucleus  of  pleasant 
villas,  but  these  are  now  for  the  most  part 
entirely  ruined  or  tottering.  Walls  are 
standing,  perhaps  with  fireplaces  in  them 
and  shreds  of  paper  hanging  from  them 
—  tokens  of  a  home  life  but  recently  de- 
stroyed. Strangely  enough,  the  church 
steeples  alone  seem  to  have  stood  the 
shock,  holding  their  own  whilst  all  around 
is  ruined,  and  some  of  these  are  slightly 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  unpleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  insecurity. 

Our  first  halt,  for  lunch,  was  at  the  con- 
vent of  Agios  Minas,  built  on  a  gentle 
eminence  overlooking  the  plain,  the  sea, 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Asia.  This,  till 
the  disaster,  was  a  flourishing  spot,  with 
a  church  within  its  precincts,  which  dated 
from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era;  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  mosaics  which  adorned 
the  interior  exist  no  more.  The  Rev. 
Gregorius  Semariotes,  the  superior,  fed 
us  with  eggs,  figs,  and  bread,  beneath  an 
olive-tree,  tor  there  was  no  place  left  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers  save  a 
wooden  hut  where  the  three  monks  slept : 
and  it  was  from  his  lips  that  we  first  heani 
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the  story  of  oppression  and  tyranny  which 
we  were  to  verify  as  we  went  on.  Of  all 
the  buildings  which  composed  this  con- 
vent one  only  is  in  fair  preservation,  and 
this  is  a  square  mortuary  chapel,  filled 
with  the  bones  of  four  thousand  Greeks 
who  were  slaughtered  here  in  1821.  Fa- 
ther Gregory  told  us  the  story  as  he 
showed  us  the  bones  —  how  fourteen 
thousand  Greeks,  from  all  parts  of  Chios, 
took  refuge  here  from  that  terrible 
slaughter  in  the  war  of  independence 
which  first  ruined  Chios;  how  the  whole 
Turkish  army  laid  siege  to  the  place, 
killed  four  thousand  and  took  the  rest  as 
slaves  or  prisoners  ;  and  here  the  bones 
of  the  dead  are  still  —  skulls  cut  in  two 
by  swords,  arms,  legs,  etc.,  heaped  one  on 
the  other  in  cupboards  around  the  wall. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  earthquake,  whilst 
destroying  the  rest,  did  not  bury  forever 
these  perpetual  reminders  of  Turkish 
barbarity. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  priesthood  that 
we  owe  the  existence  of  a  Greek  identity. 
By  means  of  pilgrimages,  miracles,  mar- 
tyrdoms, and  saints,  they  have  kept  to- 
gether through  centuries  of  slavery  the 
individuality  of  the  nation. 

After  leaving  Agios  Minas,  we  soon 
entered  the  so-called  mastic  villages, 
once  the  most  prosperous  district  of  the 
island,  and  now  the  scene  of  the  wildest 
devastation.  The  mule-track  through 
these  villages  winds  its  way  over  the  tops 
of  houses ;  now  you  ride  past  the  fireplace 
in  a  second  story,  and  then  down  you  go 
to  the  level  of  a  street.  From  many  of 
these  mounds  the  dead  have  never  been 
extricated.  One  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
us  as  the  tumulus  of  twenty-eight  men 
there  assembled  in  a  cafd,  when  the  earth- 
quake came  on  them  and  killed  them  all. 
Money,  time,  and  energy  are  all  wanting 
even  now  to  dig  amongst  the  ruins.  Gen- 
erations to  come  will  find  in  Chios  Pom- 
peiis  without  end. 

The  story  of  one  mastic  village  is  the 
story  of  another  —  abject  poverty.  Here 
everything  was  ruined,  for  the  earthquake 
came  on  Sunday,  so  that  the  people,  with 
their  mules  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
were  all  at  home.  In  the  face  of  this  ter- 
rible disaster  and  the  generous  contribu- 
tions from  Europe,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment could  do  nothing  but  promise  to 
remit  taxation  — for  five  years,  they  said, 
or  until  such  time  as  the  people  had  re- 
covered from  the  effects.  This  sounded 
well  enough  in  the  ears  of  Europe,  and 
everybody  was  satisfied.  The  Turks  were 
poor,  they  could  do  no  more. 
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A  year  goes  by  and  the  case  is  only 
altered,  inasmuch  as  Europe  has  forgotten 
Chios.  Money  had  been  distributed 
amongst  the  sufferers  —  surely  that  was 
enough !  But  the  inhabitants  had  not 
recovered,  for  the  whole  of  that  year 
shocks  recurred  again  and  again  ;  they 
were  still  paralyzed  by  their  great  disas- 
ter, and  dreaded  another.  Turkey  now 
sees  her  opportunity;  double  taxation 
is  demanded  to  make  up  for  the  year  of 
exemption,  and  this  double  is  established 
as  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  future. 

Could  anything  be  more  atrocious,  sav- 
ing perhaps  their  way  of  exacting  it  ?  The 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Kalamotti 
form  a  committee  to  discuss  whether  re- 
sistance is  possible;  it  is  decided  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  for  the  Sciote  is 
not  by  nature  brave  like  the  Samiote,  he 
is  mercantile,  shrewd,  but  timid.  Money 
is  therefore  borrowed  at  an  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest,  their  mastic  crops  and 
implements  are  mortgaged,  abject  starva- 
tion is  the  result.  At  each  village  we 
passed  through  we  were  shown  women 
starving  in  their  hovels,  without  a  crust  to 
give  their  hungry  children.  At  Olympi, 
another  mastic  village,  Turkish  soldiers 
met  the  laborers  in  the  fields,  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  of  the  desired  taxation, 
seized  their  mules,  their  goats,  and  their 
tools.  On  the  slightest  demur  the  delin- 
quent was  thrown  into  prison.  And  now 
the  Turks  are  raising  forts  and  placing 
garrisons  all  over  the  island  to  enforce 
payment. 

It  may  be  said  that  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Turkey  the  inhabi- 
tants are  ground  down  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  but  in  Chios  there  is  a  difference. 
On  the  other  Turkish  islands  and  on  the 
mainland  I  found  all  complain  more  or 
less,  but  there  life  is  possible ;  Chios  has 
suffered  recently  from  such  a  terrible 
disaster,  that  if  she  is  not  treated  with 
greater  lenience  life  will  be  impossible 
there.  Suppose,  for  example,  instead  of 
sending  succor  to  India  after  the  famine, 
we  had  demanded  double  taxation,  we 
should  have  done  precisely  what  the 
Turks  are  now  doing  in  Chios.  But 
Chios,  unfortunately  for  herself,  is  not 
India  —  only  a  small,  unnoticed  island  in 
the  /Ggsean  Sea. 

Some  statistics  I  gathered  from  the 
books  of  the  demarch  of  Kalamossia  may 
serve  to  show  the  estimated  extent  of  the 
disaster.  After  the  earthquake  there  were 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants  left  surviving, 
five  hundred  of  whom  were  children ;  five 
hundred   and  fourteen  were    destroyed.. 
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The  assistance  received  from  all  sources 
was  entered  in  a  book,  each  page  of  which 
was  stamped  with  the  official  stamp  ;  each 
sack  of  potatoes,  each  sack  of  flour,  each 
plank  of  wood  was  valued  and  entered  at 
a  very  reasonable  valuation,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  and  the  total  item  of  assis- 
tance came  to  742/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  12s. 
4t/.  per  head.  This,  of  course,  was  little 
compared  to  the  losses,  but  still  it  was 
enough  to  stave  off  starvation  for  a  time. 
Other  villages  further  from  the  capital 
were  not  so  lucky,  for  the  distribution  was 
uneven.  Everything  came  first  of  neces- 
sity to  the  capital,  and  the  people  of  the 
Chora  knew  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Further  on  we  found  that  in  vil- 
lages where  the  destruction  had  been  the 
same,  the  survivors  had  not  received  more 
than  3 J.  6^.  per  head. 

On  another  page  was  put  down  and  like- 
wise stamped  with  the  government  seal  an 
estimate  of  the  loss,  and  its  total  came  to 
82,000/.,  which  can  be  no  exaggeration,  as 
the  items  included  churches,  schools,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
houses.  I'o-day  we  see  the  five  hundred 
children  of  Kalamossia  running  about  in 
rags  like  spectres  amongst  the  ruins, 
without  a  schoolhouse,  or  a  schoolmaster, 
or  any  chance  of  such  a  luxury,  because 
their  parents  have  to  pay  double  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  had  to  do  before 
their  ruin. 

Excessively  quaint  was  the  picture  of 
the  next  village,  Kalamotti,  as  we  rode  in 
towards  sunset.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
women  were  assembled  round  the  well 
with  ruins  all  around  them.  Each  was 
dressed  in  the  costume  peculiar  to  this 
corner  of  the  island.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a  white,  twisted  headdress,  the 
iKwXorpt,  the  serpent-like  ring,  symbolical 
of  eternity,  with  its  long  white  streamer 
down  their  back  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  peak 
inside  the  rings  to  raise  it  somewhat. 
Their  blue  jackets,  the  aofiApiw,  with  nee- 
dle-work down  the  back  and  frills  round 
the  edge,  (it  tightly  to  their  body.  One 
white  petticoat  beneath  this,  is  ail  —  no 
shoes,  no  stockings,  and  a  pitcher  in 
either  hand.  The  features  of  the  Greeks 
in  these  villages  are  highly  marked,  and 
differ  from  any  I  had  seen  elsewhere ; 
dark,  almond-shaped  eyes,  pencilled  eye- 
brows, round  face,  prominent  nose,  and 
sallow  complexion  being  the  distmguish- 
ing  feature,  hair  hanging  like  whiskers  on 
each  side  of  the  face.  Their  language, 
too,  is  more  primitive,  with  many  Ionic 
peculiarities ;  they  pronounce  the  omega 
distinctly,  saying  uvOpuTnCf  not  as  the  rocKi- 


ern  Greeks  do,  according  to  accent,  and 
ignoring  the  long  <?,  but  with  a  sort  of  mu- 
sical cadence  in  it,  placing  an  accent  on 
both  the  tirst  syllables.  Their  double 
letters,  too,  are  prominent,  each  /u  in 
ypdfjLiia  being  distinctly  sounded. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  lodging 
in  this  ruined  village.  We  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  a  wooden  hut,  thinking  that  this 
would  be  our  abode  for  the  night ;  but  at 
length  a  room,  with  yawning  cracks  in 
the  ceiling,  was  prepared  for  us,  and  here 
we  sat  to  receive  the  demarch,  as  a  deputy 
of  the  village,  to  tell  their  past  and  pres- 
ent misfortunes.  He  sat  on  a  sack  of 
mastic  as  he  talked,  and  the  whole  room 
smelt  of  mastic,  for  it  is  the  chief  indus- 
try of  the  place.  In  August  they  tap  the 
trees  for  the  sap,  and  it  is  much  prized 
as  a  luxury  in  the  East.  You  masticate 
little  lumps  of  this  gum  mastic,  which  re- 
sembles varnish  in  its  flavor,  and  candle- 
grease  when  reduced  to  a  proper  pulp. 
Even  this  industry,  which  the  earthquake 
could  not  destroy,  is  not  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  capital  is  poor,  the  whole  of  Turkey 
is  poor,  and  mastic  is  but  a  luxury,  wbica 
can  he  done  without. 

In  the  same  way  the  villages  which  the 
earthquake  did  not  touch  have  sufiEered 
too,  for  they  have  not  now  a  sufficient 
market  for  their  goods ;  and  they  tell  me 
that  even  in  the  north  of  the  island,  where 
the  shock  was  comparatively  slight,  the 
greatest  poverty  prevails. 

Olympi  was  the  first  village  we  reached 
where  the  damage  had  been  but  slight; 
here,  however,  there  was  but  little  im- 
provement in  prosperitv.  It  is  a  purely 
agricultural  village,  ancl  had  supplied  its 
neighbors  with  food ;  the  neighbors  hare 
now  no  money  with  which  to  buy  food.  So 
Olympi,  with  no  means  of  sending  its  pro- 
ductions further  afield,  is  suffering  much. 
But  still  they  have  their  homes  left  to 
them.  It  is  a  funny  little  village  from  a 
distance,  like  one  large  house  or  fort.  In 
the  centre  is  an  old  Genoese  fortress,  and 
around  are  tightly  packed  the  narrow 
streets  ;  around  the  whole  is  a  wall.  Yoa 
can  visit  any  house  you  like  in  Olympi  by 
climbing  on  the  roofs,  which  mode  of 
progression  is  preferable  to  threading 
your  way  through  the  dirty,  arched-over 
streets. 

Our  host  was  a  genial  man ;  he  took  us 
to  visit  all  points  of  interest,  and  told  nt 
how  he  had  an  aunt  who  was  a  Turkish 
slave,  being  captured  as  a  young  girl  In 
the  war  of  1822.  At  that  same  time  the 
Turks  had  used  the  Church  of  St.  Mi* 
chael  at  Olympi  as  a  stable,  and  pierced 
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the  picture  of  the  saint  with  their  bayo- 
nets. 

Of  course  these  remembrances  of  a 
past  are  still  keen  in  Chios,  and  don*t  help 
them  to  endure  the  present  with  any 
greater  resignation.  Wholesale  cruelty 
and  slaughter  like  that  of  1821  and  1822 
can  never  happen  again,  but  then  the 
cruelty  of  exacting  more  money  than  men 
can  possibly  pay,  if  not  so  openly  mon- 
strous as  a  great  slaughter,  is  no  less 
disastrous  in  the  result;  and  then  the 
Turks  have  ways  and  means  of  exacting 
money  which  none  can  realize  without 
actually  witnessing.  For  example,  hun- 
dreds of  poor  Greek  pilgrims  left  Smyrna 
this  spring  for  the  neighboring  island  of 
Tenos,  as  they  do  twice  every  year,  with- 
out a  passport,  or  even  dreaming  that 
such  will  be  required  of  them.  This  year, 
however,  it  occurred  to  an  ingenious  offi- 
cial to  demand  of  these  pilgrims  on  their 
return  their  passports.  None  of  course 
bad  them^  and  a  fine  of  five  francs  a  head 
all  round  was  imposed. 

Again,  a  new  governor  is  sent  to  Chios, 
and  finds  on  his  arrival  that  meat  is  a 
shilling  a  pound;  he  immediately  says  it 
is  too  dear,  and  orders  it  to  be  sixpence 
in  future.  The  butchers,  however,  know 
what  he  is  after;  they  have  a  meeting  of 
their  guild ;  they  make  up  a  purse  amongst 
them,  and  present  it  to  the  governor.  If 
he  is  satisfied  with  this,  without  any  fur 
ther  demur  he  raises  meat 
pence  a  pound. 

No  sadder  sight  for  the  archaeologist 
exists  than  the  ruins  of  the  new  monas- 
tery (Nfa  Mot^),  as  it  is  called.  It  is  up  in 
the  mountains  of  Chios,  at  the  head  of  a 
romantic  gorge,  and  was  built  by  Con- 
stantine  Monomachos  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  in  recognition  of  a  cunning  prophecy 
the  monks  had  made  about  his  ascending 
the  imperial  throne.  All  the  glories  of 
Byzantine  art  were  lavished  on  it;  the 
mosaics  were  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
East,  and  styled  the  *' glory  of  the  yCgaean 
Sea.'*  Now  the  largest  quantity  of  them 
lie  in  a  heap  outside  the  church  door; 
red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  square  bits  of 
glass  may  be  picked  up  in  handfuls.  Ev- 
ery building  round  the  church  is  in  ruins, 
yet  the  church  itself,  though  much  dam- 
aged, and  the  mosaics  ruined,  is  standing, 
for  it  has  a  vaulted  roof;  and  everywhere 
we  noticed  that  vaulted  roofs,  arches,  and 
so  forth  were  the  best  preserved. 

Before  the  war  of  independence  this 
monastery  had  no  less  than  four  hundred 
monks  —  a  perfect  village,  as  the  ruins 
attest.     Before  the  earthquake  there  were 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  only,  but  stfll 
prosperous,  as  recent  travellers  know  who 
have  partaken  of  their  hospitality.  They 
were  educated  men,  too. 

Now  there  are  barely  eighty  of  them 
left,  mostly  in  rags,  ill  fed,  and  fever- 
stricken  from  exposure  in  their  wooden 
huts  to  the  inclement  mountain  winds, 
and  they  are  so  busy  tilling  their  ground 
to  earn  their  bread  that  they  have  not 
even  dug  the  books  of  their  library  out 
of  the  ruins.  For  two  years  now  these 
books  and  numerous  old  MSB.  have  re- 
mained buried  in  the  dibris. 

Two  rival  hermits  live  on  two  rival 
peaks  above  the  monastery.  Father  Pro- 
copios  built  a  church  for  himself  over  an 
anchorite's  cave,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
the  earthquake  did  not  so  much  as  injure 
a  stone  of  his  building;  furthermore,  the 
people  of  the  Chora  maintain  that  he 
prophesied  the  earthquake,  and  so  idol- 
ized was  he  by  the  populace  that  the  Turks 
put  him  into  prison  last  year  as  a  mover 
of  sedition;  but  on  religious  matters  the 
Turks  are  as  a  rule  tolerant,  so  they  sent 
him  back  again  in  answer  to  the  clamors 
of  the  people,  and  now  he  has  returned 
to  his  cell  and  his  prophecies. 

When  Moslem  fanaticism  has  not  been 
aroused,  as  was  the  case  in  1821,  the 
Turkish  government  has  been  excessively 
lenient  to  their  Greek  subjects  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  In  every  Greek  church 
in  Turkey  of  any  antiquity,  there  exists 
but  one  sign  of  subjection ;  and  it  is  this. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  churches  there  existed  a  stone  slab 
with  the  eagles  of  Constantine  carved 
thereon,  and  put  up  in  some  conspicuous 
position.  Now  this  is  placed,  by  order  of 
the  sultan,  on  the  pavement  to  be  tram- 
pled under  foot,  and  the  eagle  has  to  have 
keys  in  its  hands  to  symbolize  the  author- 
ity handed  over  to  the  sultan. 

In  Lesbos  a  few  years  ago,  commission- 
ers were  sent  to  see  that  these  eagles 
were  as  they  should  be,  and  serious  com- 
plaints were  made  that  some  were  miss- 
ing. In  some  churches  the  ingenious 
Christians  have  placed  this  slab  on  a 
pivot,  so  that  the  eagle  may  be  placed 
downwards,  and  when  there  is  a  rumor  of 
an  inspection  the  stone  is  turned  round. 

Father  Parthenios  is  the  name  of  the 
rival  hermit  on  the  rival  peak.  I  asked 
him  about  the  success  as  a  prophet  Fa- 
ther Procopios  had  gained,  and  he  an- 
swered with  a  sinister  smile, — 

"  He  only  preached  to  the  people  that 
if  they  did  not  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways  something  terrible  would  happen  to 
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them;  and  this  was  construed  by  the 
fanatical  women  into  a  distinct  prophecy; 
and  then  his  church  is  built  over  a  cave, 
and  this  has  saved  it  from  the  earth- 
quake." 

In  short  Father  Procopios  had  asserted 
an  unpalatable  superiority. 

On  my  return  to  the  Chora  a  personage 
in  shabby  garments  expressed  a  desire  to 
speak  to  me ;  his  name  was  Constantine 
Prochides.  Twenty  years  ago  he  estab- 
lished the  first  ana  only  Greek  printing- 
press  in  Chios;  he  printed  schoolbooks 
tor  the  gymnasium,  he  printed  lists  of  the 
subscribers  to  charities.  Six  months  ago 
his  permission  to  print  was  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  government,  and  now  the 
schools  of  Chios  can  only  get  books  by 
sending  to  Smyrna;  they  cannot  print 
the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  their 
charities.  In  short,  the  Sciotes  have  no 
means  of  publishing  anything  now,  and 
Prochides  is  a  ruined  man. 

The  object  of  this  peremptory  suppres- 
sion of  the  press  is  obvious.  The  Turks 
do  not  wish  anybody  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  island,  and  how  can  any- 
thing be  known  ?  An  English  yacht  or 
two  may  stop  at  the  Chora  for  a  few  hours 
now  and  again ;  the  occupants  get  off  to 
seethe  ruins  of  the  place;  they  think  it 
sad,  perhaps,  and  are  glad  to  leave  so 
mournful  a  spot.  But  since  the  officers 
of  the  Thutiticrcr  distributed  relief  after 
the  earthquake  scarcely  a  European  has 
passed  through  the  ruined  villages,  and 
now  the  printing  press  is  stopped  nothing 
can  be  known  except  what  the  govern- 
ment chooses  to  tell. 

From  the  antecedents  of  Chios  we  may 
fairly  argue  that  if  the  island  were  left  to 
itself  it  would  recover,  for  there  is  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  commercial  vitality 
about  a  Sciote.  Of  all  Greeks,  a  Sciote 
Greek  is  the  most  astute;  the  names  of 
most  successful  Greek  merchants  in  En- 
gland and  elsewhere  point  to  a  Sciote 
origin.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Herodotus  they  were  celebrated  as  a  cen- 
tre of  commercial  activity.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Greeks  of  Chios  under 
Italian  rule  grevv  rich  and  prospered, 
lieforc  t!ie  terrible  slaughter  of  1821,  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Chios  were  prover- 
bial throughout  the  East.  Even  after  that 
disaster,  which  would  have  ruined  any 
other  place,  Chios  recovered,  and  before 
the  earthquake,  though  badly  governed, 
the  island  was  prosperous.  Unfortunately 
now  their  struggle  for  recovery  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  tinal  struggle  of  Turkey  for 
existence,  and  unless  in  some  way  their 


position  is  alleviated  the  result  must  be 

fatal. 


II. 

SAMOS. 

The  steamer  which  plies  between  Chios 
and  Samos  only  takes  eight  hours,  and 
stops  first  at  the  Karlovassi,  a  nest  of 
villages  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Kerki. 

A  weird  mountain,  honeycombed  with 
caves,  and  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants 
as  the  abode  of  all  sorts  of  unearthly 
horrors  —  Nereids,  as  they  call  them  for 
the  most  part  in  the  island.  The  Nereids 
of  the  mountain  are  at  constant  war  with 
the  Nereids  of  the  sea;  if  the  former  win 
the  mountaineers  are  prosperous,  if  the 
latter,  luck  attends  those  on  the  seashore. 
The  Samlotes  are  right  in  attributing  to 
the  mountain  their  prosperity,  for  amongst 
the  heights  and  caves  of  Mount  Kerk! 
the  Samiotes  kept  up  a  constant  war 
against  the  Turks  long  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  war  of  independence, 
which  allotted  the  island,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  Sporades,  to  Turkey. 
After  years  of  determined  resistance, 
France,  England,  and  Russia  gave  the 
I  Samiotes  leave  to  have  a  prince  of  their 
I  own  —  a  Greek  sent  from  Constantinople 
—  a  parliament  of  their  own  —  in  short, 
entire  self-government  on  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute  of  four  hundred  thousand 
piastres  to  the  Porte.  **So  the  Nereids 
'  of  the  mountains,"  say  the  Samiotes, 
"  have  put  to  rout  the  Nereids  of  the 
sea. 
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These  mountaineers  show  the  spirit  of 
independence  common  to  their  class. 
The  Samiotes  who  cross  over  to  the  0|^ 
posite  mainland  make  the  best  brigands, 
and  are  the  dread  of  the  Turks;  the 
Samiotes  who  stop  at  home  make  the  best 
citizens,  and  are  the  most  law-abidinjj^ 
race  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  islands. 
Samos,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaia 
around  the  ancient  Greek  city,  now  barely 
inhabited,  is  all  mountainous,  and  the 
mountains  are  fertile,  many  of  them  with 
forests  up  to  the  top;  hence  a  typical 
■  Samiote  is  a  shepherd  from  the  mountain- 
side, and  a  fine  fellow  he  is.  This  forms 
the  difference  between  Chiotes  and  Sami- 
otes; the  former  live  principally  on  the 
coast,  and  are  a  timid,  shrewd,  mercantile 
I  race,  the  latter  brave  and  hardy,  and  in  a 
I  contest  with  Turkey  the  latter  qualities 
I  are  the  most  valuable,  as  the  result  shows. 
Throughout  Samos  every  village  we  vis- 
ited—  and  we  visited   nearly  all  —  was 
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prosperous ;  an  element  of  security  for  life 
and  property  seemed  to  render  enterprise 
hopeful,  and  contentment  in  the  existing 
order  of  things  prevailed. 

We  land  at  Karlovassi,  and  are  at  once 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  flag  —  red  and 
blue  with  a  white  cross  thereon,  the  em- 
blem  of  independence.  On  the  shore  of 
the  little  harbor  soldiers  in  exceedingly 
gay  uniform  meet  us ;  they  wear  the  Greek 
costume,  only  their  petticoats,  or  fusta- 
nelli^  instead  of  being  white  cotton  are  of 
blue  cloth ;  their  coat  is  blue,  with  long, 
flapping  sleeves,  their  waistcoats  are  richly 
embroidered  with  red,  and  so  are  their 
gaiters ;  they  carry  a  sword  by  their  side. 
These  are  the  Samiote  guards.  On  in- 
quiry we  were  told  that  this  costume  was 
only  adopted  two  years  ago;  oris:inally  it 
was  the  dress  of  the  villagers  in  Maratho- 
Combo,  a  colony  in  Samos  from  Epirus, 
and  consequently  Albanian. 

Modern  Samos  in  fact  is  a  mass  of  little 
colonies,  for  the  island  was  uninhabited 
for  a  century  after  the  Turkish  inroads, 
until  a  pasha  in  1550  went  to  hunt  there 
one  day  and  recognized  its  fertility,  as  the 
poet  Menander  did  centuries  before,  when 
he  applied  to  it  the  Greek  proverb  that  at 
Samos  "even  hens  give  milk.**  On  rep- 
resenting this  fertility  to  the  sultan,  colo- 
nists from  all  parts  of  the  empire  were 
induced  to  go  there  by  promises  of  gifts 
of  land;  consequently  each  Samiote  vil- 
lage has  a  different  type  of  countenance, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  their 
dialect  and  physiognomy  that  the  Ionian 
type  prevails  —  probably  lonians  from  the 
neighboring  mainland.  At  the  same  time 
many  villages  claim  relationship  with  the 
Peloponnese,  Macedonia,  Lesbos,  etc. 
Doubtless  this  mixture  of  blood  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Samiote  of  to- 
day ;  only  hardy  and  energetic  men  would 
undertake  to  colonize  an  island  which 
had  run  to  waste ;  at  all  events  the  off- 
spring  are  finer  Greeks  than  you  meet 
elsewhere. 

As  in  Chios  mule-riding  is  the  only 
mode  of  progression ;  roads  are  being 
made,  and  an  excellent  one  from  the  capi- 
tal Vathy  to  the  ancient  capital  Samos,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  Tigani,  is  actually  fin- 
ished, but  the  islanders  have  as  yet  a  dis- 
trust in  the  merits  of  carts  and  carriages, 
and  the  road  is  grass-grown  save  for  a 
mule  track  in  the  middle.  The  prince 
told  me  that  the  Parliament  had  extensive 
schemes  for  road  works  all  over  the  island, 
only  money  is  wanting  at  present  for  the 
various  enterprises.  The  sultan  in  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  has  remitted  one 
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hundred  thousand  piastres  of  his  tribute^ 
on  condition  that  roads  are  made  with  the 
money.  **  He  thinks,"  said  a  cynical  in- 
habitant of  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kerki, 
"  that  in  case  of  a  disturbance  arising, 
when  good  roads  are  made,  he  will  be 
better  able  to  subdue  us  than  he  was  be* 
fore." 

As  we  wait  for  our  mules,  the  smart 
guards  come  to  us,  and  ask  where  we  are 
going  and  our  object;  when  satisfied  as 
to  our  innocent  intent  thev  encourage  us 
by  saying  we  may  travel  all  over  their 
island  without  fear,  "very  different  from 
over  there,**  they  add,  pointing  contemp- 
tuously at  the  mainland.  The  truth  of 
this  we  realized,  for  nothing  but  the 
greatest  civility  attended  our  wanderings. 

We  stroll  into  the  church  ;  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  thing  for  us  who  have 
just  arrived  at  Samos  is  the  throne  of  the 
prince  therein,  with  ^7rw(Iet  him  live)  writ- 
ten over  it,  and  then  there  is  the  invaria- 
ble richly  carved  tempelon  or  rood-screen, 
which  we  see  in  every  church  in  these 
islands.  In  fact  carving  is  quite  a  spe- 
cialty about  here. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  Samos  is  truly 
gorgeous,  surpassing  all  things  in  the 
Greek  islands  in  loveliness.  Through 
peeps  in  the  fir  forests  you  get  glimpses 
of  olive  groves,  of  distant  sea  and  islands ; 
through  peeps  in  the  olive  groves  you  get 
glimpses  of  fir  forests,  craggy  mountains, 
blue  distances  and  bluer  sea.  Every 
shade  is  blue,  and  then  sometimes  these 
olive  groves  reach  to  the  summit  of  lofty 
hills,  giving  to  each  peak  certain  peculiar 
tints  of  blue,  resembling  stamped  Utrecht 
velvet  in  softness ;  tall,  gaunt  cypresses 
stand  out  by  way  of  contrast,  and  poplars 
without  leaves,  when  we  saw  them  — 
called  "hvKii  by  the  Greeks  from  the  white- 
ness of  their  bark  —  and  then  the  fore- 
ground beneath  you  is  gay  with  various 
colored  anemones  spread  out  like  a  car- 
pet, amongst  the  bushes.  We  turn  a 
corner,  and  look  down  on  a  village  climb- 
ing the  mountain-side,  of  a  curious  rich 
orange  color,  which  harmonizes  wonder- 
fully wMth  the  scenery.  On  the  fiat  roofs 
they  place  soil  of  a  certain  yellow  marl, 
which,  when  soaked  with  rain,  imparts  its 
color  to  the  walls,  and  hence  the  curious 
e£Fect. 

This  was  the  village  of  Maratho-Combo 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Kerki, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  third  day.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  Samos  is  politically  divided, 
and  in  point  of  size  is  second  only  to  the 
capital,  Vathy.    Here  we  learned  more 
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about  the  government  and  the  internal 
working  of  the  Samiote  freedom. 

They  have  a  parliament,  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  members  in  all,  which  meets 
once  a  year,  in  the  spring,  either  at  Vathy, 
where  they  have  a  parliament-house,  or  at 
the  Chora,  the  old  Turkish  capital,  in  the 

f)arish  church.  The  sitting  is  never  for 
ess  than  thirty,  or  more  than  forty  days. 
Every  man  in  Samos  has  a  vote.  Out  of 
this  assemblage  five  senators  are  annually 
chosen  to  stay  at  Vathy,  to  act  as  the 
prince's  permanent  council  —  one  from 
each  of  the  divisions,  and  the  fifth  to  act 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  but  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament  not  a  penny 
can  be  spent. 

All  justice  in  its  minor  details  is  admin- 
istered locally  in  the  dikasteria  of  the 
four  provinces  by  the  two  demarchs 
elected  for  the  purposes.  Cases  of  greater 
importance  come  before  the  Court  of 
Areopagus,  or  assizes,  which  take  place 
periodically,  and  are  presided  over  by  the 
senator  for  each  province. 

The  dikasterion  at  Maratho-Combo  was 
not  a  prepossessing  building,  and  the  gov- 
ernment official  (eiayye^x)  was  not  a  man 
of  great  personal  intelligence  ;  but  he  grew 
warm  on  the  subject  of  his  country's  free- 
dom. On  the  table  of  the  justice  hall  lay 
a  copy  of  the  code  of  laws  in  use  in  the 
modern  Hellenic  kingdom.  The  Samiotes 
express  a  great  respect  for  their  kinsmen 
on  the  European  mainland,  for  whose 
freedom  they  fought.  It  is  a  fashion  in 
the  island  to  eat  off  plates  on  which  the 
king  or  queen  of  the  Hellenes,  or  heroes 
of  the  war  of  independence,  are  printed. 
But  during  the  Cretan  revolution  so  many 
Samiotes  went  to  join  their  fighting  fel- 
low-Greeks that  the  sultan  sent  a  man-of- 
war  to  Vathy  harbor.  It  was  an  awkward 
time  for  the  prince ;  he  feared  that  if  his 
subjects  assisted  the  Cretans  too  visibly, 
and  the  Cretans  failed,  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  place  Samos  once  more  under 
direct  Turkish  rule.  So,  amongst  other 
orders  of  a  like  nature,  he  commanded  all 
these  plates  to  be  broken.  "  But,*'  said 
our  host,  off  whose  plates  we  were  eating, 
**  we  only  broke  a  few  for  show,  and  put 
the  rest  into  a  cupboard  until  affairs  were 
settled."  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of 
royal  plates  in  Samos  now,  and  plenty  of 
portraits  of  their  Hellenic  majesties  on 
the  walls,  not  to  mention  handkerchiefs  by 
the  dozen  with  stirring  pictures  thereon 
of  Kotsari,  Diakos,  and  other  celebrities 
of  the  revolution. 

To  the  development  of  Samos  there  is 
naturally  more  wanting  than  good  govern- 


ment. The  lack  of  money  is  felt  here,  as 
it  is  in  Greece  proper,  as  a  serious  draw* 
back  to  progress.  Samos  is  full  of  min- 
erals, but  there  is  no  local  capital  to  open 
mines.  Drainage  would  make  the  plain, 
once  so  fertile  near  the  old  town,  again 
habitable.  Nevertheless  great  activity  is 
evinced  by  the  handful  of  merchants  who 
live  at  Tigani,  on  the  ruins  of  the  once 
famous  Samos.  This  year  they  have 
opened  out  the  old  aqueduct  which  Herod- 
otus mentioned  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Samos  (Herod,  lib.  iii.,  ch.  Ix.),  with  a  view 
to  supplying  the  town  with  water.  This 
is  an  excessively  interesting  object  for  the 
archxologist,  piercing,  as  it  does,  for  two 
and  a  half  miles  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain behind  the  town,  and  showing  there- 
by the  engineering  skill  of  the  ancient 
Greek.  It  was  lost  till  the  spring  of  last 
year,  when  a  priest  named  Cyril,  from  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  discov- 
ered its  long-lost  southern  entrance  whilst 
ploughing. 

At  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
the  Samiotes  have  now  almost  completed 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  channel,  and 
the  merchants  of  Tigani,  excited  in  the 
possession  of  this  boon,  hope  soon  to  re- 
store the  ancient  prosperity  of  their  town. 
They  have  dug  up  the  ruins  of  an  old  tem- 
ple, with  which  they  are  restoring  the  old 
mole,  mentioned  lilcewise  by  Herodotus 
as  the  second  wonder  of  Samos,  and  thejr 
are  clearing  out  their  harbor;  to  do  this 
they  purpose  putting  a  small  tax  on  for- 
eign merchant  ships,  which  touch  here  for 
raisins,  wine,  ana  caryb-beans,  but  the 
consular  agents  live  at  Vathy,  and  are  op- 
posed to  having  Tigani  raised  up  as  a  rival 
harbor. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  across  the  once 
fertile  plain  to  the  third  wonder  of  Samoa 
—  the  ruined  Temple  of  Hera,  of  which 
but  one  tottering  column  is  left  standing. 
The  plain  is  covered  with  remnants  of  the 
past,  and  the  buried  town  and  its  environs 
would  amply  reward  an  archaeologist  for 
the  trouble  of  digging.  Moreover  in  Sa- 
mos the  country  is  safe.  It  is  not  as  it  it 
at  Ephesus,  where  the  excavator  has  to  be 
guarded  by  cavasses ;  here  he  can  dig  at 
his  leisure,  and  could  doubtless  easily 
come  to  terms  with  the  Samiote  govern- 
ment for  the  transport  of  his  treasures 
troven,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been 
an  object  of  difficulty  in  Greece,  and  ft 
now  in  Turkey. 

How  glorious  must  have  been  a  pane- 
gyris  at  the  Herceon  of  Samos,  when  the 
temple  in  all  its  richne.ss.  before  the  ma- 
rauding days  of  Marc  Antony  and  other 
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Vandals,  received  countless  Greek  pil- 
grims from  the  neighboring  islands  and 
coasts ! 

Greek  religious  history  is  apt  to  repeat 
itself,  for  up  on  the  hill  slopes  above  the 
HeroBon  an  annual  Christian  pilgrimage 
still  takes  place  ;  three  thousand  go  there 
from  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring 
islands  with  their  blind,  their  paralyzed, 
and  their  lame.  Miracles  are  on  record, 
but  the  sceptical  say  the  same  people  are 
kept  to  be  cured  year  by  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  monks  are  very  rich,  and  they 
have  chosen  the  spot  for  their  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Cross  with  judgment ;  it  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  pirates,  and  near 
enough  to  the  Heroeon  to  carry  on  the 
idea  of  a  religious  centre. 

A  parallel  case  is  before  us  in  the 
panegyris  to  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna 
of  Tenos,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Queen 
of  Queens.  It  is  a  sort  of  panhellenic 
festival,  whither  twice  a  year  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  pilgrims  will  as- 
semble. Now  Tenos  is  an  island  only  a 
few  miles  from  Delos,  and  the  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin  was  conveniently  dis- 
covered just  after  the  war  of  independence, 
when  the  idea  of  panhellenism  was  rife; 
so  to  the  Cyclades,  close  to  the  ancient 
centre  of  Delos,  flock  Greek  devotees 
from  every  corner  of  the  Greek  world  at 
this  very  time. 

Samiote  shepherds  are  quaint,  simple 
men,  the  back-bone  of  their  country.  You 
meet  one  ;  he  says,  'Qpa  ko^^  *'  Good  hour 
to  you."  Practice  alone  teaches  the  appro- 
priate replies,  lioX/ji  to.  Itjj,  »*  Many  years 
to  you  ;  "  "  Well  met."  And  never  shall  I 
forget  the  etlect  produced  by  a  shepherd 
who  related  his  adventures  to  us  with  a 
Nereid.  There  he  sat  in  his  skin  cloak, 
his  crook  in  his  hand,  his  red  fez  jauntily 
placed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  as  he  told 
us  how  one  niglit  a  goat  followed  him  all 
the  way  from  Karlovassi  to  Pyrgos  with  a 
tinkling  bell ;  at  each  village  he  came  to 
the  goat  lett  him  as  he  entered,  to  rejoin 
him  on  the  other  side.  At  length  at  a 
well  near  Pyrgos  his  mule  stopped,  and 
no  power  of  his  would  urge  him  on.  At 
the  same  time  a  bright  light  in  the  shape 
of  a  fij;ure  came  out  of  the  well ;  the  goat 
ran  off  and  was  seen  no  more.  Three  days 
afterwards  he  was  sick.  "  Surely,"  he 
added,  with  excitement,  "there  was  no 
doubt  about  it ;  it  was  the  Travayla  (Virgin) 
herself  who  came  as  a  Nereid  to  drive 
away  some  evil  spirit  that  was  following 
me." 

The  shepherd  sits  on  the  mountain-side 
with  his  oaTTovva^  or  bagpipe  —  a  hideous 
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enough  instrument  in  a  house,  but  exceed- 
ingly quaint  amongst  the  wild  hills.  It 
consists  of  an  inflated  pig-skin,  with  a 
cow*s  horn  at  one  end  with  holes  for  the 
fingers  and  a  hole  to  blow  in.  Then  an- 
other pastoral  instrument  is  the  avpavXiov, 
a  veritable  pan-pipe,  an  Ionian  instrument 
made  out  of  a  simple  reed,  with  six  holes 
for  the  fingers  down  on  one  side  and  one 
for  the  thumb  on  the  other.  A  small 
shepherd-boy  played  this  for  us  with  won- 
derful precision  and  taste,  rambling  on 
from  one  tune  to  another. 

As  we  approached  the  old  capital  after 
our  sojourn  in  the  mountains  traces  of 
antiquity  grew  around  us  —  a  statue  let 
in  here  and  there,  an  inscription  on  a 
church  tower,  and  so  forth.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Maurodei  they  still  make  a  sort 
of  ugly,  quaintly  colored  pottery,  and  in- 
genious cups  whichj'if  you  fill  them  above 
a  certain  point,  become  entirely  empty. 
This  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  once  cele- 
brated Samiote  industry.  We  saw  many 
specimens  of  plates  let  into  houses  and 
churches  by  \^ay  of  mural  decoration, 
and  in  some  villages  a  few  were  still  ex- 
isting amongst  the  household  crockery. 
When  we  reached  the  Chora,  however, 
the  old  Turkish  capital,  we  were  at  once 
steeped  in  antiquity:  every  house  boasts 
of  a  treasure  let  into  the  walls  —  some 
statue,  some  carving,  or  some  column 
which  has  come  from  the  ancient  town 
two  miles  distant;  but  the  glory  has  de- 
parted from  this  southern  side  of  the 
island,  and  is  now  centred  in  Vathy. .  The 
Chora  still  possesses  a  palace  for  the 
prince,  and  it  may  be  gay  when  the  par- 
liament meets  in  its  church. 

Vathy,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
deep  ipa&vc)  harbor,  must  be  the  seat  of 
government  until  better  days  dawn  on 
Tigani,  and  they  can  restore  the  old  har- 
bor of  Samos  to  its  ancient  value.  Vathy 
is  built  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  lofty 
hills;  it  reminds  one  of  a  Riviera  town. 
There  is  the  higher  Vathy  struggling  up 
the  hillside,  house  above  house;  and 
there  is  the  lower  Vathy  on  the  shore 
with  a  well-appointed  quay,  and  the 
prince*s  square,  substantial-looking  palace 
in  the  middle.  The  lower  Vathy  has  all 
been  built  since  Turkish  days,  and  a  very 
flourishing  little  place  it  is,  attesting  more 
than  anything  else  can  do  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  new  government. 

Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Samos 
was  definitely  free,  and  this  space  of  time 
has  wrought  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
island.  There  are  now  schools  in  every 
village  and  paid  masters,  whereas  thirty 
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years  ajjo  there  were  only  schools  in  the 
principal  villa<jes,  and  the  masters  in  many 
cases  scarce  able  to  live.*  These  schools 
are  very  tidy  specimens  indeed  —  well 
built,  all  of  them,  and  adorned  internally 
with  maps,  and  mottoes  all  round  the 
walls,  such  as  **  Success  to  the  Principal- 
ity, and  freedom  of  Samos.'* 

Every  child  is  brought  up  by  its  par- 
ents and  masters  to  revere  the  very  word 
of  freedom,  and  the  prince  has  no  power 
to  infrinije  their  hard-won  liberties ;  for 
Greek  though  he  is,  he  has  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople all  his  life,  and  is  a  nominee 
of  the  sultan,  and  might  be  tempted,  as 
Greek  hospodars  of  the  Porte  used  to  be, 
to  gain  credit  to  himself  by  infringing  the 
liberties  of  those  under  them.  The  first 
princes  of  Samos  tried  to  do  this,  but  one 
day  the  Samiotes  drove  Prince  Vogrides, 
his  agents,  and  his  ca'imacan,  out  of  the 
island;  and  in  1850  the  sultan  by  a  firman 
granted  the  complete  liberty  ot  self-gov- 
ernment which  is  now  enjoyed. 

The  prince  lives  at  Vathy,  and  receives 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  piastres  per 
annum ;  he  has  a  steam  yacht  provided 
for  him,  and  he  has  a  very  grand  guard  to 
attend  upon  him,  the  facings  of  whose  uni- 
form are  of  gold,  where  that  of  the  others 
is  only  red ;  he  has  a  good  house,  and  a 
large  garden,  divided  from  it  by  a  street. 
He  walks  about  the  town  with  an  easier 
step  than  most  princes  would  do,  for  in 
point  of  fact  he  is  only  the  sultan's  agent 
there,  to  see  that  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand piastres  are  paid  regularly,  and  to  see 
that  the  Samiotes  don't  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  in  which  way  his  presence  is 
beneficial,  for  they  know  that  the  least 
misconduct  on  their  part  would  be  at  once 
reported,  and  made  the  most  of  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

As  we  steamed  out  of  Vathy  harbor  I 
could  not  help  wondering  how  long  this 
rope  of  piastres  would  bind  Samos  to 
Turkey,  and  thinking  that  the  coins  would 
be  better  spent  in  converting  mule-tracks 
into  roads  than  in  swelling  the  coffers  of 
the  sick  man.  We  touched  at  Chios 
again  on  our  way  to  Smyrna,  and  the  con- 
trast was  still  more  forcibly  brought  be- 
fore us  —  we  had  left  prosperity  and 
peace,  we  saw  around  us  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. J.  Theodore  Bent. 

*  M.  Gu^rin*t  account  of  Santos,  1854. 
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From  rf  aton. 
EARTH  PULSATIONS. 

For  many  years  philosophers  have 
speculated  as  to  whether  the  surface  of 
I  the  earth  is  really  so  stable  as  it  usually 
appears.  With  the  sudden  and  violent 
motions  of  our  .soil  which  we  call  earth- 
quakes man  has  been  familiar  since  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  origin  of  these  dis- 
turbances has  always  formed  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation.  With  the  help  of 
properly  constructed  instruments,  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  move- 
ments has  during  the  last  few  years  been 
greatly  extended,  and  we  are  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  natural  vibra- 
tions are  propagated  through  the  surface 
of  our  earth  in  a  manner  very  different  to 
that  which  we  should  have  anticipated 
from  our  knowledge  of  elastic  solids.  An- 
other order  of  earth  movements  which,  io 
the  hands  of  Timoteo  Bertelli  of  Flor- 
ence, M.  S.  di  Rossi  of  Rome,  and  other 
Italian  investigators,  have  recently  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  are  earik 
tremors.  From  observations  carried  on 
during  the  past  ten  years  it  would  appear 
that  the  soil  of  Italy  is  practically  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  vibration,  even  in  dis- 
tricts far  removed  from  volcanic  centres. 
On  account  of  the  smallness  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  these  motions  thev  are  onlv  to  be 
observed  with  the  aid  of  special!^  con- 
structed instruments.  Messrs.  George 
and  Horace  Darwin,  in  connection  wiib 
their  experiments  on  the  disturbance  of 
gravity  caused  by  lunar  attraction,  have 
shown  that  these  movements  are  common 
to  the  soil  of  Britain.  Like  observations 
have  been  made  in  Japan,  and  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  after  further  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  we  shall  be 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  whole  globe  is  affected  with 
similar  microseismical  disturbances. 

In  addition  to  these  minute  movements, 
which  escape  the  attention  of  the  ordinary 
observer  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
their  amplitude,  theoretical  investigation 
has  shown  that  there  may  be  existing  in 
the  soil  on  which  we  live  movements 
which  have  escaped  our  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  their  period. 
These  motions  for  want  of  a  better  term  I 
call  earth  pulsations,  Mr.  George  Dar- 
win in  his  last  report  to  the  British  Ass<^ 
ciation  has  shown  that  movements  of  that 
nature  may  be  produced  by  barometrical 
variation.  A  rise  of  the  barometer  over 
an  area  is  equivalent  to  loading  that  area 
with  a  weight,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
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IS  depressed.  When  the  barometer  falls, 
the  load  is  removed  from  the  area,  which 
in  virtue  of  its  elasticity  rises  to  its  oriiji- 
nal  position.  This  fall  and  rise  of  the 
ground  completes  a  sin«jle  pulsation. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  earth  is  ex- 
tremely rijjid,  Mr.  Darwin  calculates  that 
if  the  barometer  rises  an  inch  over  an 
area  like  Australia,  the  load  is  sufficient 
to  sink  that  continent  twoor  three  inches. 

The  tides  which  twice  a  day  load  our 
shores  cause  the  land  to  rise  and  fall  in  a 
similar  manner.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  Mr.  Darwin  has  calculated  that 
this  rise  and  fall  of  the  land  may  be  as 
much  as  five  inches.  By  these  risings 
and  fallings  of  the  land  the  inclination  of 
the  surface  is  so  altered  that  the  stile  of 
a  plummet  suspended  from  a  rigid  sup- 
port ought  not  always  to  hang  over  the 
same  spot.  There  would  be  a  deflection 
of  the  vertical. 

In  short,  calculation  respecting  the 
effects  of  loads  of  various  descriptions 
which  we  know  are  by  natural  operations 
continually  being  placed  upon  and  re- 
moved from  the  surface  of  various  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface,  indicate  that  slow 
pulsatory  movements  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face must  be  taking  place,  causing  varia- 
tions in  inclination  of  one  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  relatively  to  another.  That 
pulsatory  motions  of  this  description 
have  repeatedly  been  observed  it  may  be 
shown  that  there  is  but  little  doubt.  The 
magnitude  of  these  disturbances  however 
is  so  great  that  we  can  hardly  attribute 
their  origin  solely  to  the  causes  which 
have  just  been  indicated.  Rather  than 
seeking  an  explanation  from  agencies  ex- 
ogenous to  our  earth  we  might  perhaps 
with  advantage  appeal  to  the  endogenous 
phenomena  of  our  planet.  When  the  ba- 
rometer falls,  which  we  have  shown  cor- 
responds to  an  upward  motion  of  the 
earth's  crust,  we  know  from  the  results  of 
experiment  that  microseismic  motions  are 
particularly  noticeable. 

As  a  pictorial  illustration  of  what  this 
really  means,  we  may  imagine  ourselves 
to  be  residing  on  the  loosely  fitting  lid  of 
a  large  cauldron,  the  relief  of  the  external 
pressure  over  which  increases  the  activity 
of  its  internal  ebullition;  the  jars  atten- 
dant on  this  ebullition  are  gradually  prop- 
agated from  their  endogenous  source  to 
the  exterior  of  our  planet.  This  travelling 
outwards  would  take  place  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  vibrations  consequent 
to  the  rattle  and  jar  of  a  large  factory  slow- 
ly spread  themselves  farther  and  farther 
from  the  point  where  they  were  produced. 
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Admitting  an  action  of  this  description 
to  take  place,  it  would  then  follow  that 
this  extra  liberation  of  gaseous  material 
beneath  the  earth's  crust  would  result  in 
an  increased  upward  pressure  from  with- 
in, and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  to  elevation.  If  we  accept 
this  as  an  explanation  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  a  tremor  indicator,  then  such  an 
instrument  may  be  regarded  as  a  barome- 
ter, measuring  by  its  motions  the  varia- 
tions in  the  internal  pressure  of  our 
planet. 

The  relief  of  external  pressure  and  the 
increase  of  the  internal  pressure,  it  will 
be  observed  both  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, namely,  to  an  elevation  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

This  explanation  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  earth  tremors,  which  is  I  believe 
due  to  M.  di  Rossi,  is  here  only  advanced 
as  a  speculation  —  more  probable  perhaps 
than  many  others.  We  know  how  a  mass 
of  sulphur  which  has^  been  fused  in  the 
presence  of  water,  in  a  closed  boiler,  gives 
up  in  the  form  of  steam  the  occluded  mois- 
ture upon  the  relief  of  pressure.  In  a 
similar  manner  we  see  steam  escaping 
from  volcanic  vents  and  cooling  streams 
of  lava.  We  also  know  how  gas  escapes 
from  the  pores  and  cavities  in  a  seam  of 
coal  on  the  fall  of  the  barometrical  col- 
umn. We  also  know  that  certain  wells 
increase  the  height  of  their  column  under 
like  conditions.  The  latter  of  these  phe- 
nomena may  be  added  to  that  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  as  a  result  con- 
sequent on  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  which,  by  its  tendency  to  ren- 
der an  area  of  less  weight,  facilitates  its 
rise. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  whether  we 
have 'any  direct  evidence  of  such  heavings 
and  sinkings  in  our  earth's  crust. 

Although  some  of  the  proofs  which  are 
brought  forward  to  show  that  slow  pulsa- 
tions like  these  are  phenomena^  which 
have  been  repeatedly  observed  are  unsat- 
isfactory, taking  them  one  with  another 
they  indicate  that  these  pulsatory  phenom- 
ena have  a  real  existence. 

Pendulums  for  instance  which  have 
been  suspended  for  the  purposes  of  seis- 
mometrical  observations,  have,  both  by 
observers  in  Italy  and  Japan,  been  seen  to 
have  moved  a  short  distance  out  from 
and  then  back  to  their  normal  position. 

This  motion  has  simply  taken  place  on 
one  side  of  their  central  position,  and  is 
not  due  to  a  swing.  The  character  of 
these  records  is  such  that  we  might  imag- 
ine the  soil  on  which  the  support  of  the 
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pendulum  had  rested  to  have  been  slowly 
tilled  and  slowly  lowered.  They  are  the 
most  marked  on  those  pendulums  pro- 
vided with  an  index  writin«ja  record  of  its 
motions  on  a  smoked-n;lass  plate,  which 
index  is  so  arranged  that  it  gives  a  multi- 
plied representation  of  the  relative  mo- 
tion between  it  and  the  earth.  As  mo- 
tions of  this  sort  mijjht  be  possibly  due  to 
the  action  of  moisture  in  the  soil  liltinpj 
the  support  of  the  pendulum,  and  to  a 
variety  of  other  accidental  causes,  we 
cannot  insist  on  them  as  being  certain 
indications  that  there  are  slow  lips  in 
the  soil,  but  for  the  present  allow  them 
to  remain  as  possible  proofs  of  such  phe- 
nomena. 

Evidences  of  displacements  of  the  ver- 
tical which  are  more  definite  than  the 
above  are  those  made  by  Bertelli,  Rossi, 
Count  Malvasi,  and  other  Italian  obser- 
vers, who,  whilst  recording  earth  tremors, 
have  spent  so  much  time  in  watching  the 
vibrations  of  stiles  of  delicate  pendulums 
by  means  of  microscopes.  As  a  result  of 
these  observations  we  are  told  that  the 
point  about  which  the  stile  of  a  pendulum 
oscillates  is  variable.  These  displace- 
ments take  place  in  various  azimuths, and 
they  appear  to  be  connected  with  changes 
of  the  barometer. 

From  this  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  that  a  number  of  different  pendu- 
lums differently  situated  on  the  same  area 
give  similar  evidence  of  these  movements, 
it  would  hardly  seem  that  this  phenomena 
could  be  attributed  to  changes  in  temper- 
ature, moisture,  and  the  like.  M.  S.  di 
Rossi  lays  stress  on  this  point,  especially 
in  connection  with  his  microseismo<rraph, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  pendulums 
of  unequal  len;^th  which  give  indications 
of  a  like  character.  The  directions  in 
which  these  tips  of  the  soil  take  place, 
which  phenomena  are  noticeable  in  seis- 
mic as  well  as  microseismic  motions, 
Rossi  states  are  related  to  the  direction  of 
certain  lines  of  faulting. 

Hubbies  of  delicate  levels  when  exam- 
ined by  a  microscope  change  their  posi- 
tion with  meteorological  variations,  but  I 
Rossi  also  tells  us  that  they  change  their 
position,  sometimes  not  to  return  for  a 
long  time,  during  a  microseismic  storm. 
Here  again  we  have  another  phenomenon 
pointing  to  the  tact  that  microseismic  dis- 
turbances are  the  companions  of  slow  al- 
terations in  level.* 


The  more  definite  kinds  of  informatioa 
which  we  .have  to  bring  forward,  tending 
to  prove  the  existence  of  earth  pulsations 
too  slow  in  period  to  be  felt,  are  those 
which  appear  to  be  resultant  phenomena 
of  great  earthquakes. 

The  phenomena  that  we  are  certain  of 
in  connection  with  earth  vibrations, 
whether  these  vibrations  are  produced 
artificially  by  explosions  of  dynamite  in 
boreholes,  or  whether  they  are  produced 
naturally  b>-Hearthquakcs,  are,  firstly,  that 
a  disturbance  as  it  dies  out  at  a  given 
point  often  shows  in  the  diagrams  ob* 
tained  by  seismographs  a  decre.ise  in 
period  ;  and  secondly,  a  similar  decrease 
in  the  period  of  the  disturbance  takes 
place  as  the  disturbance  i^preads. 

As  examples  of  these  actions  I  will  refer 
to  the  diagrams  which  I  have  given  in  a 
paper  on  the  "Systematic  Observation  of 
Earthquakes  "in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Seismologicai  Society  of 
Japan. 

In  a  dias:ram  of  the  disturbance  of 
March  i,  18S2  it  seems  that  the  vibra- 
tions at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
turbance had  a  period  of  about  three  per 
second,  near  the  middle  of  the  disturb- 
ance the  period  is  about  ri,  whilst  near 
the  end  the  period  has  decreased  to  '46b 
That  is  to  say,  the  back  and  forth  motion 
of  the  ground  at  the  commencement  of 
the  earthquake  was  six  times  as  great  as 
it  was  near  the  end,  when  to  make  one 
complete  oscillation  it  took  between  two 
and  three  seconds.  Probably  the  period 
became  still  less,  but  was  not  recorded 
owing  to  the  insensibility  of  the  instru- 
ments to  such  slow  motions. 

We  have  not  yet  the  means  of  compar- 
ing together  diagrams  of  two  or  more 
earthquakes,  one  having  been  taken  near 
to  the  origin  and  the  other  at  a  distance* 
The  only  comparisons  which  I  have  beeo 
enabled  to  make  have  been  tho^e  of  dia- 
grams taken  of  the  same  earthauakc  — 
one  in  Tokio  and  the  other  in  YoKoharaa. 
As  this  base  is  only  sixteen  miles,  and 
the  earthquake  may  have  originated  at  a 
distance  of  several  hundreds  of  miles, 
comparisons  like  these  can  be  of  but  little 
value. 

The  best  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
point  I  wish  to  bring  forward  are  those 
at  the  end  of  the  paper  just  referred  to. 

tween  barometrical  cIcpre^Kioni  and  these  mettmf  ta. 
Nut  only  are  these  atmospheric  change*  acoompsi^ad 
with  micro«>eismic  storms,  but  there  are  deflect'oaa  in 
Since  my  return  to  J.ipan  in  Janu.ir\',  tS^j.  I  may  the  vtilu  of  a  i>enduliim,  and  chaugen  in  the  poeitioBof 
mention  that  I  have  citmini-nced  srries  uf  <)b>ervat;on!(  ■  the  bulb%  nf  cieiir.itc  levels  wh.ch  at  »uch  timet  can  bs 
on  c.^rth  t:emfirs  and  earth  |>(i  ^i'iohn  and  on  M'vcral  i^een  with  the  naked  eye  to  8URGB  back  and  fotlh 
occAsiuos  have  ub^rved  very  marked  coincidences  be*  i  through  a  small  raui;e. 
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These  are  the  results  obtained  at  three 
stations  in  a  straight  line,  but  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  origin,  of  a  dis- 
turbance produced  by  exploding  a  charge 
of  dynamite  in  a  bore-hole.  A  simple 
inspection  of  the  diagrams  shows  that  at 
the  near  station  the  disturbance  consisted 
of  back  and  forth  motions  which,  com- 
pared with  the  same  disturbance  as  re- 
corded at  a  more  distant  station,  were 
very  rapid.  Further,  by  examining  the 
diagram  of  the  motions,  say  at  the  near 
station,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  pe- 
riod of  the  back  and  forth  motion  rapidly 
decreased  as  the  motion  died  out. 

Tlien  illustrations  are  given,  as  ex- 
amples out  of  a  large  series  of  other  rec- 
ords, all  showing  like  results. 

Although  we  must  draw  a  distinction 
between  earth  waves  and  water  waves,  we 
yet  see  that  in  these  points  they  present  a 
striking  likeness.  Let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple, any  of  the  large  earthquake  waves 
which  have  originated  off  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  then  radiated  out- 
wards, until  they  spread  across  the  Pacific, 
to  be  recorded  in  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries perhaps  twenty-five  hours  afterwards, 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  thousand 
miles  from  their  origin.  Near  this  origin 
they  appeared  as  walls  of  water,  which 
were  seen  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
coast.  These  have  been  from  twenty  to 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  rapid  intervals,  until 
finally  they  died  out  as  gentle  waves.  By 
the  time  these  walls  of  water  traversed 
the  Pacific  to,  let  us  say,  Japan,  they 
broadened  out  to  a  swell  so  flat  that  it 
could  not  be  detected  on  the  smoothest 
water  excepting  along  shore  lines,  where 
the  water  rose  and  fell  like  the  tide.  In- 
stead of  a  wall  of  water  sixty  feet  in 
height  we  have  long  flat  undulations  per- 
haps eight  feet  in  height,  but  with  a  dis- 
tance from  crest  to  crest  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

If  we  turn  to  the  effects  of  large  earth- 
quakes as  exhibited  on  the  land,  I  think 
that  we  shall  find  records  of  phenomena 
which  are  onlv  to  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  oi  an  action  having  taken 
place  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place 
so  often  in  the  ocean,  or  an  action  similar 
to  that  exhibited  by  small  earthquakes 
and  artificially  produced  disturbances  if 
greatly  exaggerated. 

As  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  phe- 
nomena we  may  take  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  on  November  I,  1755.  In 
Spain,  northern  Italy,  the  south  of  France 
and  Germany,  northern  Africa,  Madeira 


and  other  Atlantic  islands,  the  effects  of 
the  disturbance  which  created  so  much 
devastation  in  Portugal  were  also  more  or 
less  severely  felt  as  violent  movements  of 
the  soil. 

In  other  countries  further  distant,  as, 
for  instance,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  and  North  America, 
although  the  records  are  numerous,  the 
only  phenomena  which  were  particularly 
observed  were  the  slow  oscillations  of  the 
waters  in  lakes,  ponds,  canals,  etc.  In 
some  instances  the  observers  ^especially 
remarked  that  there  was  no  motion  in  the 
soil. 

Pebbly  Dam  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  a 
large  body  of  water  covering  some  thirty 
acres,  commenced  to  oscillate  as  a  strong 
current  from  the  south. 

A  canal  near  Godalming  flowed  eight 
feet  over  the  walk  on  the  north  side. 

Coniston  Water  in  Cumberland,  which 
is  about  fivQ  miles  long,  oscillated  for 
about  five  minutes,  rising  a  yard  up  its 
shores.  Near  Durham  a  pond  forty  yards 
long  and  ten  yards  broad  rose  and  fell 
about  one  foot  for  six  or  seven  minutes. 
There  were  four  or  five  ebbs  and  flows 
per  minute. 

Loch  Lomond  rose  and  fell  through 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  every  five  min- 
utes, and  all  other  lochs  in  Scotland  seem 
to  have  been  similarly  agitated. 

At  Shirbrun  Castle  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  the  water  in  some  moats  and  ponds 
was  very  carefully  observed,  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  floods  began  gently,  the 
velocity  then  increased,  till  at  last  with 
great  impetuosity  they  reached  their  full 
height.  Here  the  water  remained  for  a 
little  while,  until  the  ebb  commenced,  at 
first  gently  but  finally  with  great  rapidity. 
At  two  extremities  of  a  moat  about  one 
hundred  yards  long  it  was  found  that  the 
sinkings  and  risings  were  almost  simulta- 
neous. The  motions  in  the  pond  a  short 
distance  from  the  moat  were  also  observed, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  risings  and  sink- 
ings of  the  two  did  not  agree. 

Durings  these  motions  there  were  sev- 
eral maxima. 

These  few  examples  of  the  motions  of 
waters  without  any  record  of  the  motions 
of  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  must  be  taken  as  examples  of 
a  very  large  number  of  similar  observa- 
tions of  which  we  have  detailed  accounts. 

Like  agitations  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered were  perceived  in  North  America 
and  in  Scandinavia,  and  if  the  lakes  of 
other  distant  countries  had  been  provided 
with  sufficiently  delicate  apparatus,  it  is 
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not  unlikely  that  like  disturbances  would 
have  been  recorded. 

The  only  explanation  for  these  phe- 
nomena appears  to  be  that  the  short  qaick 
vibrations  which  had  ruined  so  many  cities 
in  Portugal  had  by  the  time  that  they  had 
radiated  to  distant  countries  gradually  be- 
come channjed  into  long  flat  waves  having 
a  period  of  perhaps  several  minutes,  and 
in  countries  like  England  these  pulse  like 
movements  were  too  gentle  to  be  per- 
ceived excepting  in  the  effects  produced 
by  tipping  up  the  beds  of  lakes  and  ponds. 

The  phenomenon  was  not  unlike  that 
of  a  swell  produced  by  a  distant  storm. 

At  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  chande- 
liers in  churches  were  observed  to  swing. 
At  Haarlem  floods  rose  over  the  sides  of 
tubs,  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that 
no  motion  was  perceived  in  the  ground. 

At  the  Hague  a  tallow-chandler  was 
surprised  at  the  clashing  noise  made  by 
his  candles,  and  this  the  more  so  because 
no  motion  was  felt  under  foot. 

At  Toplitz  the  pulsation  of  the  ground 
appears  to  have  manifested  itself  in  effects 
upon  the  springs.  The  flow  of  the  prin- 
cipal spring  was  greatly  increased.  He- 
fore  this  increase  it  became  turbid,  and  at 
one  time  stopped.  Subsequently  it  be- 
came clear,  and  flowed  as  usual,  but  the 
water  was  hotter  and  more  strongly  min- 
eralized. 

At  one  or  two  places,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Britain,  slight  earthquakes  were  experi- 
enced. These,  however,  were  local,  and 
in  every  probability  were  secondary  dis- 
turbances produced  by  the  pulsations 
causing  ground  in  a  critical  state  to  give 
way. 

In  this  earthquake  I  think,  then,  that 
we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  production  of 
pulsations  in  the  soil  that  were  Xpo  slow- 
to  be  felt  by  ordinary  observers. 

Motions  like  these  might  be  called  slow 
earthquakes,  and  it  does  not  seem  un- 
likely that  they  are  the  resultants  of  all 
large  disturliances.  When  they  accom- 
pany a  large  earthquake  like  that  of  Lis- 
bon, their  cause  is  evident,  liut  when 
we  see  the  waters  of  lakes  and  ponds 
oscillating,  the  bulbs  of  levels  disturbed, 
and  the  plummet  line  of  pendulums  dis- 
placed, the  reason  of  these  phenomena 
are  not  so  apparent.  It  would  seem  pos- 
sible that  in  some  cases  pulsations  pro- 
ducing these  phenomena  might  have  their 
ori;^in  beneath  the  oceans,  or  deep  down 
beneath  the  earth's  crust.  I'erhaps,  in- 
stead of  commencing  with  the  snap  and 
jar  of  an  earthquake,  they  may  commence 
as  a  heaving  or  sinking  of  a  considerable 
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area,  which  maybe  regarded  as  ao  ud  com- 
pleted effort  in  the  establishment  of  an 
earthquake  or  a  volcano.  The  very  fact 
that  we  know  that  volcanoes  rising  from 
deep  oceans  have  in  the  first  instance 
forced  their  way  against  a  pressure  of  at 
least  three  or  four  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
indicates  to  us  the  existence  of  internal 
pressures  tending  to  raise  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  pressures  are  infinitely 
greater  than  any  of  the  pressures  which 
we  have  upon  the  surface  of  our  earth 
produced  by  tides  and  variations  in  the 
barometrical  column.  H  we  follow  the 
views  of  Mr.  Mallet  in  considering  that 
the  pressures  exerted  on  the  crust  of  our 
earth  mav  in  volcanic  regions  be  roughly 
estimated  by  the  height  of  a  column  of 
lava  in  the  volcanoes  of  such  districts,  we 
see  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  volcano 
like  Cotopaxi  the  upward  pressures  roust 
have  been  many  times  greater  than  the 
pressures  already  mentioned -»- sea-level 
beingtakenasthe  line  of  hydrostatic  equi- 
librium. The  chief  point,  however,  is  that 
beneath  the  crust  of  our  earth  enormous 
pressures  exist  tending  to  cause  eruption; 
and  farther,  that  these  are  variable.  De- 
fore  a  volcano  bursts  foVth  we  should  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  in  its  vicinity  an 
upward  bulging  of  the  crus^,  and  after  its 
formation  a  fall.  Farther,  it  is  not  diffi* 
cult  to  conjecture  other  po.ssible  meaos 
by  which  such  pressures  may  obtain  re- 
lief. 

Should  these  pressures  then  find  relief 
without  rupturing  the  surface,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  them  as  the  origina- 
tors of  vast  pulsations  which  may  be  re- 
corded on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  wave- 
like motions  of  slow  period  similar  to  the 
motions  in  the  outer  area  of  a  tract  dis- 
turbed by  a  destructive  earthquake. 

That  slow,  undulatory  motions  or 
changes  in  the  vertical  ao  occur  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  we  have  numerous  phenomena 
which  certainly  admit  of  explanation  on 
such  an  assumption. 

In  Switzerland  from  time  to  time  we 
hear  of  oscillations  in  the  waters  of  lakes 
known  under  the  name  of  Rhnssen  and 
Seiches,  These,  it  may  be  remarked,  are 
common  to  the  lakes  and  inland  seas  of 
many  countries. 

Other  examples  of  what  may  have  been 
a  slow  oscillating  motion  of  the  earth*s 
crust  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  George  Dar- 
win in  his  report  to  the  British  Associah 
tion  in  18S2.  One  of  them  was  made  by 
I  M.  Magnus  Nyrdn  at  Pulkova,  who,  when 
I  engaged  in  levelling  the  axis  o£  a  telfr 
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scope,  observed  spontaneous  oscillations 
in  the  bulb  of  the  level. 

This  was  on  May  lo  (April  28),  1877. 
The  complete  period  was  about  twenty 
seconds,  the  amplitude  being  i'$''  and  2". 
One  hour  and  fourteen  minutes  before 
this  he  observes  that  there  had  been  a 
severe  earthquake  at  Iquique,  the  distance 
to  which  in  a  straight  line  was  ten  thou- 
sand six  hundred  kilometres,  and  on  an 
arc  of  a  great  circle  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  kilometres. 

On  September  20  (8)  in  1867,  Mr  Wag- 
ner had  observed  at  Pulkova  oscillations 
of  3",  seven  minutes  before  which  there 
bad  been  an  earthquake  at  Malta. 

On  April  4  (March  23),  1868,  an  agita- 
tion of  the  level  had  been  observed  by  M. 
Gromadzki,  five  minutes  before  which 
there  had  been  an  earthquake  in  Turkes- 
tan. 

Similar  observations  had  been  made 
twice  before.  These,  however,  had  not 
been  connected  with  any  earthquakes,  at 
least  —  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  —  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Like  phenomena  are  mentioned  by  M. 
S.  di   Rossi,  in   his  ^^  Meteorolo^ica  En- 

Thus  on  March  20,  1881,  at  9  p.m.,  a 
watchmaker  in  Buenos  Ayres  observed 
that  all  his  clocks  oscillating  north  and 
south  suddenly  began  to  increase  their  am- 
plitude, until  some  of  them  became  twice 
as  great  as  before.  Similar  observations 
were  made  in  all  the  other  shops.  No 
motion  of  the  earth  was  detected.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  learnt  that  this  corre- 
sponded with  an  earthquake  in  Santiago 
and  Mendoza. 

Another  remarkable  example  illustrat- 
ing the  like  phenomena  are  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  on  December  21, 
i860,  by  means  of  a  barometer  in  San 
Francisco,  which  oscillated,  with  periods 
of  rest,  for  half  an  hour.  No  shock  was 
felt,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  was  a  local 
accident,  as  it  could  not  be  produced  arti- 
ficially. On  the  following  day,  however, 
a  violent  earthquake  was  experienced  at 
Santiago. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  the  few 
important  illustrations  of  the  phenomena 
of  earth  pulsations  which  I  have  at  my 
disposal.  With  a  little  trouble  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  might  be  greatly  multi- 
plied. As  they  stand,  however,  I  think 
that  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
us  of  the  existence  of  phenomena  which 
hitherto  have  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. That  disturbances  of  the  vertical 
are  from  time  to  time  produced  by  long 
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pulse-like  waves  can,  with  these  examples 
before  us,  hardly  be  doubted.  It  must, 
however,  be  noted  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  to  those  phenomena  which 
were  so  carefully  sought  for  by  the  Dar- 
wins  at  Cambridge.  John  Milne. 

Tokio,  Japan. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
UNCLAIMED  MONEY. 

The  "  agony  column  "  of  our  leading 
papers  is  invariably  a  source  of  consider- 
able amusement  to  many  people,  by  the 
extraordinary  and  generally  romantic 
character  of  the  notices  to  be  found  there, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
curiosities  of  next  of  kin ;  and  one  and 
all  naturally  and  jus'tly  arrive  at  the  proper 
conclusion,  that  there  is  unquestionably  a 
vast  amount  of  property  lying  at  the  pres- 
ent  time  unclaimed  in  England.  Perhaps 
it  is  less  difficult  to  find  heirs,  now  that 
communication  with  the  colonies  is  so 
rapid  and  constant ;  but  for  all  that,  the 
number  of  advertisements  for  next  of  kin 
proves  that,  a  difficulty  still  exists;  and, 
in  fact,  few  people  are  really  aware  how 
much  unclaimed  cash  is  still  lying  dor- 
mant, and  how  much  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  government. 

In  novels,  people  are  often  made  to 
pick  up  fortunes  out  of  a  chance  newspa- 
per, and  the  incident  is  dismissed  by  the 
reader  as  entirely  growing  out  of  the  au- 
thor's imagination.  What  ought  to  sur- 
prise us  is,  not  that  fortunes  are  sometimes 
thus  obtained,  but  that  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  should  be  going  about  begging 
for  an  owner,  and  advertising  themselves 
to  an  incredulous  and  indifferent  public, 
who  scarcely  ever  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire about  the  large  sums  locked  up  in 
chancery,  not  to  speak  of  unclaimed 
dividends,  etc.,  still  awaiting  their  proper 
owners.  There  are  scores  of  people  at 
present,  belonging  to  a  circle  below  that 
of  the  "upper  ten,"  who  have  really 
fair  grounds  for  expecting  a  change  of 
fortune  in  the  right  direction  some  day, 
but  they  lack  the  necessary  clue  on  which 
all  their  hopes  turn.  Others  there  are, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  fancy  they 
will  in  time  come  into  something  hand- 
some. Meanwhile,  they  trust  to  chance, 
without  searching  for  themselves. 

While  it  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to 
weary  the  reader's  patience  with  an  array 
of  dry  statistical  accounts,  the  mention  of 
a  few  monetary  items  may  have  the  effect 
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of  spurring  on  to  greater  activity  those 
fortune-hunters  and  expectant  le^jatees 
who  are  somewhat  indifferent  to  their 
own  immediate  interests  and  future  wel- 
fare. The  heirs  of  persons  in  all  stations 
of  life  are  occasionally  sought  throuj^h  the 
medium  of  what  is  known  as  a  next  of-kin 
advertisement,  and  such  announcements 
as  the  following  are  not  uncommon: 
**  Charcoal  Dick  is  wanted."  **  A  good 
fortune  awaits  a  certain  cab  driver."  **  A 
son  of  a  Lincolnshire  draper  will  hear  of 
'something  beneficial.*"  "A  gentleman 
who  left  England  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  is  asked  to  come  forward  and  claim  a 
residuary  estate."  "It  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  a  travelling  herbalist 
to  write  to  his  wife."  And  to  J.  B.  the 
joyful  intelligence  is  conveyed  "that  he 
has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt,  and  may 
return  home  without  fear  of  molestation." 

Then,  again,  there  are  many  persons 
who  seem  to  have  died  without  relatives. 
The  amount  of  money  thus  reverting  to 
the  crown  is  rarely  made  public;  but  it 
certainly  oozed  out  in  the  notable  case  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Blake,  of  Kensington,  that 
the  sum  was  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds,  personalty.  These 
*•  crown-windfall"  cases  are  pretty  numer- 
ous. The  amount  in  dispute  is  not  stated 
in  the  advertisement,  nor  are  the  next 
of  kin  informed,  in  the  usual  phraseol- 
ogy of  such  notices,  that  "something  to 
their  advantage"  awaits  them.  Unless 
these  inquiries  state  concisely  what  the 
next  of  kin  are  wanted  for,  they  have 
rather  a  discouraging  tendency  than  other- 
wise; for  instances  are  not  unknown 
where  a  creditor  of  a  deceased  person  has 
advertised  for  the  successor,  in  order  to 
get  his  little  account  settled. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  un- 
claimed army  prize-money  will  doubtless 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
forever,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
next  of  kin  oi  many  deceased  soldiers 
being  able  to  substantiate  their  claims 
from  lack  of  the  necessary  documentary 
evidence.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  was  a  more  common  practice  in  days 
gone  by  than  now  for  persons  to  enlist  as 
soldiers  under  assumed  names ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  assumed  names 
would  be  unknown  to  the  relatives,  and 
consequently  all  prize-money  carried  to 
such  accounts  would  in  the  case  of  the 
soldier*s  deaili  ?apse  to  the  crown.     This 


was  announced,  a  corporal  in  the  ist  bat- 
talion Worcester  Regiment  being  the 
lucky  person,  and  the  sum  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds  eighteen  shillings 
and  fourpence.  These  announcements, 
however,  ought  to  be  made  in  newspapers 
likely  to  be  seen  by  persons  interested. 
Another  reason  is  possibly  to  be  found  ia 
the  fact  that  great  delay  usually  takes 
place  in  its  distribution,  so  that  many  sol- 
diers entitled  to  share  in  some  goodly 
prize,  die  before  the  distribution  takes 
place. 

Many  persons,  too,  are  interested  in 
"unclaimed  naval  prize-money."  It  was 
more  common  a  century  ago  than  it  is 
now  for  the  army  and  navy  to  act  in  con- 
cert, and  in  some  cases  the  prize-money 
was  considerable.  Take,  for  example,  the 
capture  of  Havana  in  1762.  The  money, 
valuable  merchandise,  with  the  military 
and  naval  stores  found  in  the  town  and 
arsenal,  were  valued  at  three  million 
pounds  sterling ;  and  great  discontent  fol- 
lowed the  distribution  of  this  prize-money, 
the  subordinate  officers  and  the  seamen 
receiving  a  very  unequal  reward  for  their 
services.  The  admiral  was  awarded  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  pounds  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence;  and  the  commodore,  twen- 
ty-four thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  a  penny; 
other  officers,  much  smaller  payments; 
but  the  smallest  of  all  to  brave-hearted 
Jack  and  poor  Joe  the  marine,  who  had 
doled  out  to  them  the  insignificant  sum  of 
three  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  each ;  scarcely  tempting  enough 
lor  the  deceased  seaman's  next  of  kin  to 
incur  trouble  and  expense  to  recover.  A 
like  sum  was  paid  to  the  army. 

Among  other  things  not  generally 
known  is  the  fact  that  there  annually 
lapses  to  the  government  of  this  country 
a  very  large  sum  from  unclaimed  divi- 
dends. A  recent  Parliamentary  paper 
shows  that  on  4th  January,  1S83,  the 
government  dividends  due,  and  not  de» 
manded,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence;  of 
which  sum,  there  was  advanced  to  the 
government  seven  hundred  and  fift)'Hiix 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-ntae 
pounds  and  ninepence.  The  sums  thus 
advanced  are  applied  pursuant  to  the  pn^ 
visions    of    certain    acts    of    Parliament 


shown   by  the  "Soldiers'  Unclaimed  1  towards   the  reduction    of    the    national 
lance,"  in  which  some  of  the  amounts  '  debt.     A   remarkable  case  came   before 
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are  considerable.     In  a  recent  number  of :  the  late  vice-chancellor  Matins,  in  which 

the  Giizc/U,  a  "  windfall "  of   this  kind  \  it  appeared  that  a  lady  died  at  Marseilles 
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at  the  great  a^e  of  ninety-eight,  who, 
though  entitled  to  fifty-six  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds,  and  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  accumulated  divi- 
dends, was  constantly  borrowing  money 
from  her  relatives;  from  which  fact,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  this  large  deposit 
had  escaped  the  aged  lady's  memory. 

In  addition  to  unclaimed  dividends,  the 
Bank  of  England,  doubtless,  has  large 
sums  in  the  shape  of  unclaimed  deposits. 
In  fact,  most  companies  of  long  standing 
have  on  their  books  large  sums  in  the 
shape  of  unclaimed  dividends.  For  in- 
stance, the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance 
Company  some  years  ago  had  upwards  of 
thirty  thousana  pounds  thus  awaiting 
claimants;  and  were  a  Parliamentary  re- 
turn of  the  unclaimed  residues  of  estates 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  ordered, 
people  would  be  startled  at  the  totals  it 
would  reveal. 

Then,  again,  the  right  or  partial  right 
of  tlie  crown  to  treasure-trove  is  deemed 
by  many  persons  to  be  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary one,  and  finders  of  these  long-hidden 
treasures  now  and  then  try  to  dispose  of 
them  on  the  sly.  Concealment  of  this 
kind  in  the  *•  good  old  times  "  was  death  ; 
it  is  now  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  right 
assumed  by  a  lord  of  the  manor  to  treas- 
ure-trove found  on  his  estate  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  following  amusing  anec- 
dote :  A  West-end  jeweller  endeavored  to 
palm  off  upon  a  rich  old  gentleman  an 
old-fashioned  silver  drinking-cup,  by  de- 
claring that  it  had  been  found  in  a  partic- 
ular field  near  a  certain  town.  "  Will  you 
certify  that  in  writing? "  The  tradesman 
was  only  too  ready  to  do^o.  Whereupon 
the  genileman,  pocketing  the  certificate, 
and  taking  up  the  flagon  at  the  same 
time,  remarked  :  "  Thank  you,  very  much  ; 
I  am  the  lord  of  that  manor,  and  I  am 
glad  to  receive  my  proper  dues." 

The  mention  of  conscience-money,  too, 
invariably  provokes  a  smile  ;  but  perhaps 
some  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
this  last  item  alone  has  been  estimated  to 
swell  the  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer's 
budget  by  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  reads  of  a  person 
refusing  to  claim  a  legacy, but  it  has  been 
known.  An  old  lady  was  entitled  to  con- 
siderable property,  and  her  advisers 
wanted  her  to  go  some  distance  and  sign 
a  paper,  offering  to  take  her  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  pay  all  expenses  ;  but  being  of 
an  obstinate  temper,  she  refused  to  stir; 
and  persuasion  being  useless,  the  property 
disappeared,  and  has  never  been  traced. 
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There  are  some  persons  who  make  it 
the  rule  of  their  lives  to  "gather  gear  by 
every  wile ; "  and  amongst  this  class  of 
monomaniacs  may  be  classed  misers.  A 
prolific  source  of  litigation  often  arises 
from  their  eccentric  mode  of  disposing  of 
their  hoards.  What  has  become  of  the 
many  bags  of  gold  often  discovered  hid- 
den up  a  chimney,  or  planted  behind  the 
back  of  a  grate  ;  secreted  in  a  cupboard 
or  sewn  up  in  a  mattress ;  deposited 
amongst  the  lath  and  plaster  of  a  ceiling; 
placed  behind  the  shutters  of  a  room,  or 
even  buried  in  the  coal-cellar?  One  in- 
stance may  suffice.  In  1766,  at  a  lodging- 
house  in  Deptford  (London),  an  English 
lady  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Her 
name  was  Luhorne.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  she  ti||d  lived  in  the  most  penuri- 
ous manner;  frequently,  indeed,  had 
begged  on  the  highroads,  when  she  went 
on  business  to  the  city.  After  her  death, 
•there  were  found  securities  in  the  bank. 
South  Sea,  East  India,  and  other  stocks 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards ;  besides  jewels,  plate,  china, 
rich  clothing;  great  quantities  of  the  fin- 
est silks,  linen,  velvet,  etc.,  of  very  great 
value,  together  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
To  whom  all  this  treasure  reverted,  does 
not  appear. 

It  may  have  been  a  bold  question,  but 
evidently  the  gentleman  who  asked  for  "a 
list  of  the  funds  paid  out  of  Chancery  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years,"  had'but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Chancery  paymaster.  Without  enter- 
ing into  very  minute  details,  one  is  fairly 
astonished  to  read  of  the  dormant  funds 
in  Chancery.  From  the  annual  budget  of 
the  paymaster-general,  it  appears  that  the 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  31st  August, 
1S80,  added  to  the  securities  then  in  court, 
made  up  a  grand  total  of  ninety-five  mil- 
lion five  hundred  and  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  nine 
shillings  and  fivepence. 

Though  not  generally  known,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  very  considerable  sums  of 
unclaimed  money  nave  from  time  to  time 
thus  accumulated;  and  in  fact  the  royal 
courts  of  justice  have  been  built  almost 
entirely  with  the  surplus  interest  of  the 
suitors*  money,  large  sums  of  which  have 
been  borrowed,  to  enable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  carry  through  his 
financial  operations ;  thus,  in  1881,  Mr. 
Gladstone  borrowed  no  less  than  forty 
million  pounds  for  national  debt  purposes. 
It  would  appear  by  this  that  these  un- 
claimed funds  have  been  utilized  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  taxation,  it  being  impossible 
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to  divide  the  surplus  interest  amon<;  the  | 
suitors.  By  a  return  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  July,  1S54,  the  total  amount 
of  suitors' stock  then  in  court  amounted 
to  forty-six  million  pounds.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  list  containing  the  titles  of 
such  accounts,  but  not  stating  the 
amounts,  was  printed  and  exhibited  in 
the  Chancery  offices,  with  the  following 
highly  satisfactory  results,  that  many  per- 
sons came  forward  and  preferred  their 
claims,  and  about  one-half  of  the  stock 
supposed  to  be  unclaimed  was  transferred 
out  of  court  to  successful  claimants. 

At  intervals,  lists  of  these  unclaimed 
funds  are  indeed  published  ;  but  they  are 
said  to  be  lists  which  any  man  of  business 
would  be  ashamed  of;  and  until  some- 
thing more  intelligible  is  pq^lished,  many 
persons  will  continue  to  have  fanciful 
claims  on  these  dormant  funds.  And  if 
we  were  to  take  the  catalogue  of  spurious 
claimants,  we  should  no  doubt  find  it  to 
be  a  long  one ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  have 
rarely  any  difficulty  in  finding  people 
ready  to  believe,  not  only  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  claims,  but  also  to  find  the 
money  to  assist  in  substantiating  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  for  really 
just  claims  to  arise,  as  the  following  para- 
graph will  show :  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Historic  Society,  held  in  Liverpool  some 
years  ago,  the  president  referring  to  an 
interesting  seal  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Moels,  stated  that  the  last  owner  of  the 
property  had  a  dissolute  son,  who  col- 
lected the  rents  of  the  estate  to  meet  his 
extravagances.  His  father,  vowing  re- 
venge, set  out  to  find  him;  but  whether 
he  succeeded  in  doing  so  is  not  known, 
as,  to  this  day,  neither  father  nor  son  has 
ever  been  heard  of ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
estate  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants, 
and  would  be  claimable  should  an  heir  be 
found. 

A  passing  reference  might  also  be  made 
concerning  lotteries  —  by  which  the  State 
has  benefited  to  a  great  extent,  their  abo- 
lition having,  it  is  said,  deprived  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  revenue  amounting  to  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  — 
if  merely  to  show  that  not  only  lucky  lega- 
tees, but  others,  do  not  always  utilize 
their  windfalls  properly.  Some  one  has 
written,  and  with  much  truth,  that  it  is 
just  as  well  that  fortune  is  blind,  for  if 
she  could  only  see  some  of  the  ugly, 
stupid,  worthless  persons  on  whom  she 
occasionally  showers  her  most  precious 
gifts,  the  sight  would  annoy  her  so  much 
that  she  would  immediately  scratch  her 


eyes  out.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a 
poor  man  who  by  a  lottery  ticket  became 
the  proprietor  of  several  thousand  pounds. 
He  at  once  drove  out  in  his  carriage  and 
began  purchasing  odd  things  ris^ht  and 
left.  Amongst  other  commodities,  he 
packed  into  the  interior  a  barrel  of  stout 
and  some  flitches  of  bacon ;  but  to  crown 
all,  he  bought  an  Alderney  cow,  and  drove 
home  with  the  animal  hitched  to  the  back 
of  the  vehicle.  His  relatives  not  unnat* 
urally  regarded  all  this  with  feelings  akin 
to  downright  horror,  and  quickly  com- 
menced proceedings  to  have  this^  lucky 
but  amusingly  eccentric  individual  judged 
insane.     In  this  they  succeeded. 

Without  a  doubt,  immense  sums  of 
money  were  raised  by  these  State  lotteries, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  it  remains  an* 
claimed.  The  following  entry  occurs  in 
an  account  published  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland and  presented  to  Parliament: 
**  Amount  of  balances  of  sums  issued  for 
payment  of  dividends  due  and  not  de- 
manded, and  for  the  payment  of  lottery 
prizes  and  benefits  which  had  not  been 
claimed,  etc.'* 

Much  litigation,  too,  ensues  respecting 
whimsical  wills  and  ambiguous  bequests. 
It  is  recorded  of  a  rich  old  farmer  that,  in 
giving  instructions  for  his  will,  he  directed 
a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
given  to  his  wife.  Being  informed  that 
some  distinction  was  usually  made  in  case 
the  widow  married  again,  he  at  once 
doubled  the  sum ;  and  when  told  that  this 
was  altogether  contrary  to  custom,  ht 
said,  with  heartfelt  sympathy  for  his  pos* 
sible  successor :  "Ay;  but  look  you  here 
—  him  as  gets  her  Ml  honestly  desarve  it" 
Some  years  ago,  an  English  f^eotleroaa 
bequeathed  to  his  two  daughters  their 
weight  in  one-pound  bank-notes.  It  is 
said  a  finer  pair  of  paper-weights  bai 
never  yet  been  heard  of;  for  the  eldest 
got  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  the  younger  and  heavier  of 
the  two,  fifty-seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  pounds.  A  gentlenaa 
left  two  legacies  to  lying-tn  hospitals 
which  appear  to  have  had  no  existence; 
claimants  were  sought,  but  we  never 
heard  of  any  having  been  found.  A  gen- 
eral invitation  to  such  institutions  is 
sometimes  given,  as  in  the  following  a^ 
vertisement :  "  Divers  charitable  inatitn* 
tions  are  invited  to  claim  a  share  of  a 
benevolent  testator's  residuary  estate  — 
including  the  temporarv  Home  for  Lnst 
and  Starving  Dogs.  Write  at  once  to 
Mr.  Elsmore,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah." 

And  the  mention  of  a  will  recalls  the 
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onerous  duty  of  the  executor ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  person  intrusted  to  perform  the 
will  of  the  testator,  and  who  rarely  comes 
in  for  anything  save  worry  and  anxiety. 
We  give  an  exception,  however,  which 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  1878,  an 
old  lady  died  at  BHirhton  worth  eleven 
thousand  pounds.  She  left  legacies  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  but  no  directions  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  residue.  The  executors  were 
her  doctor  and  solicitor.  On  her  death 
it  turned  out  that  she  was  illegitimate; 
and  there  being  no  next  of  kin,  a  question 
arose  between  the  crown  and  the  execu- 
tors as  to  the  disposal  of  the  residue  — 
some  eight  thousand  pounds.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  executors  were  entitled  to 
it. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE    PATHETIC    ELEMENT    IX 
LITERATURE. 

That  the  literature  of  our  own  day  is 
deficient  in  pathos  must  have  been  an  ob- 
servation often  made  by  the  critic ;  prob- 
ably it  has  appeared  before  in  these  col- 
umns. We  do  not  imagine  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  fiction  so  much  wealth  in 
every  other  kind  of  excellence  has  been 
ever  before  combined  with  so  much  pov- 
erty in  this  one.  The  works  of  George 
Eiiot,  for  instance,  present  us  with  speci- 
mens of  wit,  humor,  imagination,  tragic 
power,  poetry,  and  the  most  subtle  and 
delicate  observation.  The  one  literary 
beauty  which  we  should  remark  as  lacking 
to  them  is  pathos.  Perhaps  the  exclusion 
may  appear  tc  imply  some  peculiar  use  of 
the  word ;  and  words  are  used  so  vaguely, 
that  the  attempt  to  confine  it  to  its  spe- 
cific meaning  may  possibly  be  peculiar. 
We  understand  by  it  that  slight,  delicate 
touch  which,  reaching  below  the  region 
of  idiosyncrasies,  and  penetrating  to  the 
depths  of  purely  human  emotion,  sur- 
prises the  spring  of  tears;  not,  perhaps, 
bidding  them  flow  —  tliat  depends  on  tem- 
perament—  but  rousing  in  every  one  the 
peculiar  blending  of  emotion  and  sensa- 
tion which  tears  manifest  and  relieve.  It 
must  be  transient.  The  feeling  it  evokes 
is  swallowed  up  immediately  in  something 
that  is  not  itself.  It  hovers  on  the  edge 
of  pity,  but  as  it  passes  into  pity  it  ceases 
to  be  pathos.  It  is  entangled  with  the 
web  of  memory,  but  when  we  take  up  that 
thread,  the  pathetic  touch  has  ceased  to 
vibrate.     All  that  is  strongly  individual  is 
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without  it;  it  must  be  simple,  it  must  be 
human,  or  indeed  something  wider  than 
human,  for  it  seems  to  us  especially  con- 
nected with  the  animal  world,  and  one 
reason  why  we  find  none  on  the  page  of 
our  great  novelist  is  that  the  influence  of 
a  peculiar  individuality  is  felt  there  too 
strongly.  It  is  gone  at  the  first  approach 
of  anything  of  the  nature  of  analysis,  and 
we  question  whether  a  certain  sense  of 
inadequacy  be  not  inseparable  from  it 
The  feeling  represented,  at  all  events, 
must  be  always  associated  with  a  certain 
dumbness ;  it  is  the  appeal  that  is  made 
to  us,  whether  in  life,  or  in  some  represen- 
tation of  life,  by  a  sorrow  that  reveals 
itself  unconsciously.  We  mean  of  course 
unconsciously  to  the  sufferer;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  creator  of  a  pathetic 
work  should  be  ignorant  of  what  he  does, 
though  he  often  is  so  ;  as  far  as  he  stands 
outside  the  feelings  he  expresses,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  this  note  should  be  sound- 
ed unconsciously  more  than  any  other; 
the  indispensable  condition  is  only  that 
the  reader  should  look  at  the  sorrow  from 
afar.  As  we  try  to  describe  the  feeling, 
we  are  closely  reminded  of  the  etymologi- 
cal connection  between  dimness  and 
dumbness.  What  we  mean  by  pathos 
brings  home  to  the  mind  of  the  person 
who  feels  it  the  sense  of  both  these  things  ; 
the  clear  daylight,  the  distinct  utterance, 
effectually  dispels  it.  Where  eloquence 
begins,  it  ends. 

Pathos,  if  we  have  rightly  described  it,  is 
not  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  any 
first-rate  genius.  To  find  a  writer  whose 
productions  it  characterizes,  we  must  turn 
to  some  shy,  reserved  nature,  with  whom 
it  is  not  merely  a  dramatic  effect,  but, 
what  is  a  very  different  thing,  an  actual 
outcome  of  the  character.  And  we  do 
not,  accordingly,  find  much  of  it  in  Shake- 
speare, in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
every  kind  which  we  find  in  his  works. 
But  we  may  take  from  him  specimens  of 
the  wealth' in  which  he  is  poorest,  and 
one  scene  from."  King  John,"  which  will 
occur  to  every  reader  as  an  apparent  refu- 
tation of  the  limitations  we  have  given  to 
the  scope  of  pathos,  affords,  in  fact,  a 
good  .illustration  of  our  meaning.  The 
lament  of  Constance  for  Arthur  is  the 
specimen  of  pathos,  perhaps,  most  uni- 
versally appreciated,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  she  cannot  be  called  dumb;  we  have 
known  her  lament  in  dramatic  represen- 
tation made  extremely  clamorous,  and 
though  such  a  conception  seemed  to  us 
very  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  certainly  did  not  destroy  its  tear- 
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compelling  power.  But  no  small  part  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  picture  seems 
to  us  to  consist  of  the  dumbness  of 
Arthur,  —  the  slightness  and  faintness  of 
the  sketch,  the  truth,  in  a  certain  sense, 
of  his  own  words, — 

Good,  my  mother,  peace  I 

I  am  nut  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

And  in  the  case  of  Constance  herself,  our 
sympatliy  is  solely  with  the  mother.  It  is 
the  purely  human  feelin^: — nay,  it  is  the 
one  emotion  we  share  with  the  creatures 
below  humanity  —  that  is  made  interest- 
ing. If  the  reader  imagines  how  an  artist 
of  lesser  genius  would  have  treated  the 
grief  of  a  bereaved  mother,  he  will  see  that 
it  is  touched  with  wonderful  temperance, 
thougli  with  such  great  impressiveness. 
The  few  lines  beginning,  "  Grief  fills  the 
place  up  of  my  absent  child,"  touch  on  the 
anguish  of  every  bereaved  heart;  they 
open  a  vista  for  every  reader  to  some 
remembered  longing,  they  put  before  us 
the  sorrow  that  belongs  not  to  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low,  wise  or  foolish,  but  to 
all.  And  yet  how  few  they  are,  how  soon 
we  turn  to  other  things,  how  little  is 
Shakespeare  engrossed  with  that  pathetic 
image!  lie  gives  us  an  indirect  glance 
at  it,  and  hurries  on  to  the  interests  of  a 
nation.  It  is  interesting,  in  the  case  of 
the  only  dramatist  who  can  be  named 
on  the  same  page  with  Shakespeare,  to 
observe  how  the  pathos  of  this  indirect 
glance  fades  away,  when  it  becomes  direct. 
Antigone  seems  to  us  the  grandest  female 
figure  in  dramatic  literature,  but  the  only 
time  she  is  brought  forward  in  a  pathetic 
light  is  in  her  first  appearance  as  an  un- 
conscious child.  Pathos  cannot  combine 
with  tlie  full  diapason  of  tragic  power; 
those  llute-iike  notes  are  lost  in  any  flood 
of  harmony,  their  melody  is  soon  over, 
but  for  the  moment  it  roust  be  heard 
alone. 

The  age  which  we  should  choose  as 
richest  in  accessible  specimens  of  pathos, 
the  eigliteenth  century,  is  of  itself  a  good 
illustration  of  the  power  that  lies  in  this 
indirectness  of  attention.  This  period 
has  cf  late  been  much  rehabilitated,  but 
its  poetic  claims  have  not  ^et  been 
brought  forward  ;  and  its  best  friends  will 
confess  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  an  age 
of  prose.  IJut  tlie  poetry  of  a  prosaic  ajje 
is  exactly  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
pathetic.  It  supplies  the  inevitable  cle- 
ment of  reserve  —  of  dumbness,  we  would 
rather  say  —  without  which  pathos  is 
swallowed  up  in  something  beyond  itself. 
And  to  take  Gray  as  the  type  of  this  kind 


of  poetry,  the  few  words  of  OQe  of  bts 
friends  quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold,  aod 
recurrent  in  his  essay  on  Gray  as  a  sort  of 
refrain  —  "he  never  spoke  out "  —  express 
with  wonderful  happiness  and  simplicity 
not  only  the  characteristic  of  a  particular 
poet,  but  the  characteristic  of  all  to  whom 
we  should  apply  the  epithet  ^*  pathetic.** 
Hackneyed  as  they  are  (and  it  is  a  pecul- 
iar disadvantage  to  all  pathetic  poetry  to 
be  hackneyed),  his  "  Elegy "  and  the 
"Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  Col* 
lege  "  keep  for  all  readers  that  dim  sense 
of  far-off  troubles  and  sorrows  which 
seems  to  bring  "some  painless  sympathy 
with  pain."  No  poetry  is  more  purely, 
abstractedly  human  ;  the  dim  vision  of 
the  cottage  door  gladdened  by  the  father's 
return,  of  the  playing-fields  alive  with 
schoolboys,  touching  as  they  do  on  the 
two  extremes  of  society,  contain  nothing 
that  is  individual,  nothing  that  is  not  ab- 
solutely common  to  humanity.  Where 
Gray  does  diverge  into  individuality,  he 
seems  to  us  most  unfortunate;  and  the 
picture  of  the  indolent  day-dreamer  of 
whom  we  learn  that  "large  was  his  boua-' 
ty,  and  his  soul  sincere,"  while  yet  "he 
gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear,"  ex- 
changes poetry  for  something  that,  if  we 
could  forget  its  beauty  of  language,  we 
should  perceive  to  be  twaddle.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  poem  is  that  com- 
mon life  is  here,  as  it  were,  set  to  music. 
The  dim,  obscure  lives  of  toil  and  priva- 
tion are  brought  before  us,  not  ia  their 
painful  sordidness,  and  not  in  their  ardu- 
ous effort  and  meritorious  success  either* 
but  in  their  broad  human  interest,  as  the 
lives  of  those  bound  together  by  strong 
affections,  rejoicing  in  the  daily  meeting, 
busied  with  each  other*s  needs,  seeking 
on  the  bed  of  death  a  last  glance  from  the 
eyes  fullest  of  love.  It  takes  nothing 
from  the  simplicity  of  this  broad  human 
interest  that  the  words  which  call  it  up 
are  essentially  those  of  a  scholar,  and  that 
we  might  restore  some  of  its  gems  to  their 
original  setting  on  the  page  of  Lucretius 
or  Tacitus.  On  the  contrarv,  it  adds 
much  to  it.  It  gives  that  indirectness^ 
attention  which  is  what  we  want.  Turn 
from  Gray  to  Wordsworth,  concenirati 
your  attention  on  the  lives  of  the  poor,  — 
you  may  gain  much,  but  the  pathetic  touch 
is  gone.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  fresh 
from  the  passage  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded should  read  Wordsworth's  **  Mi- 
chael," which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
hint  at  peasant  life  expanded  into  a  little 
biography,  and  assert  that  he  found  as 
much  pathos  in  the  portrait  as  the  sketchi 
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all  we  could  say  would  be  that  he  and  we 
mean  different  things  by  the  word.  When 
we  are  invited  to  contemplate  a  specfmen 
of  humanity  at  that  nearness  in  which  we 
discern  such  special  facts  •  as  that  the 
parents  were  advanced  in  life  when  the 
son  was  born,  and  that  they  lost  their 
money  through  the  treachery  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, we  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
picture,  being  as  individual  as  this,  is  not 
individual  enough.  The  present  writer, 
at  least,  confesses  to  feeling  very  often 
that  Wordsworth  has  lost  one  excel- 
lence, and  not  fully  gained  the  other. 

The  contrast  between  the  two,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  instructive  one  for  our  puq^ose. 
Wordswortli  and  Gray,  from  this  point  of 
view,  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  nineteenth  century  and  its  predeces- 
sor. That  Wordsworth  was  the  greater 
poet  (though  that  is  at  least  not  a  disqual- 
ifying circumstance  for  this  representa- 
tion), we  leave  out  of  the  question ;  we 
consider  them  only  with  regard  to  their 
contribution  to  this  particular  kind  of  lit- 
erature. Wordsworth  represents  what  is 
best  in  modern  democracy.  He  looks  at 
the  poor  not  as  the  picturesque  retainers, 
the  grateful  dependents  of  their  social 
superiors;  he  sees  in  them  specimens  of 
humanity  interesting  on  their  own  ac- 
count, but  he  often  fails  to  render  his 
picture  of  them  interesting,  because  he 
specializes  what  is  characteristic  of  the 
class  without  specializing  what  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual.  Where  he  aims 
at  pathos,  he  sometimes  drops  into  pro- 
saic triviality.  We  should  have  expected 
most  of  his  readers  to  agree  with  us  in 
thus  describing  his  "Alice  Fell,"  if  Mr. 
Arnold  had  not  included  the  verses  in  his 
selection  from  the  poet.  The  attempt  to 
describe  in  poetry  such  an  incident  as  a 
child  having  her  cloak  caught  in  a  coach- 
wheel  and  replaced  by  a  benevolent  pas- 
senger seems  to  us,  we  must  say,  in  spite 
of  this  formidable  vote  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  pa- 
thos is  not.  It  might  almost  be  set  by 
the  side  of  the  caricature  of  Wordsworth 
in  the  •'  Rejected  Addresses  "  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  is  puerile  when  it  should  be 
childlike.  This  incident  is  too  trivial  for 
the  most  passing  allusion,  but  the  homely, 
every-day  sorrows  of  the  poor  may  be 
most  pathetic  when  shown  us  by  the  light 
of  a  far-off  sympathy,  transient  as  the 
gleam  that  fringes  a  flying  shower,  while 
yet  if  hammered  at  through  six  or  seven 
verses  they  become  simply  tedious.  De- 
scribe the  incidents  of  village  life  at  which 
the  "  Elegy  "  glances  from  afar,  and  you 


have  your  choice  between  being  tedious, 
and  exchanging  the  broad  human  view 
for  one  that  takes  cognizance  of  idiosyn- 
crasies ;  and  Wordsworth  seems  to  us  s0 
much  afraid  of  the  last  alternative,  that 
he  has  constantly  chosen  the  first.  H  you 
expand  the  fitting  subject  for  the  allusion 
of  half  a  line  into  a  theme  of  a  poem, 
you  will  in  either  case  eliminate  the 
pathetic  element  from  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  poets 
brings  out  the  explanation  of  our  potcrty 
in  this  direction,  and  its  connection  witli 
the  democratic  spirit  of  our  age.  It  is  a 
twofold  connection.  In  the  first  place,  all 
literature  feels  the  direct  influence  of  the 
political  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that 
we  should  not  expect  the  influence  of 
democracy  to  be  hostile  to  pathos ;  an 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  obscure  would  appear,  at  first  sight, 
its  moral  correlate,  and  this  attention  will 
be  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  democracy  by 
its  bitterest  enemies.  Its  very  excellence 
is  that  it  attends  only  to  what  is  human  in 
each  of  us,  and  demands  no  special  claim 
of  character  and  position  before  it  will 
devote  itself  to  remove  grievances  and 
mitigate  suffering.  Of  course,  this  means 
attending  more  to  the  needs  of  the  lowly 
than  the  exalted,  for  they  are  greater,  and 
also  they  are  the  needs  of  the  majority. 
This  is  a  gain  worth  paying  any  price  to 
secure.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
pay  a  price  to  secure  all  excellence ;  and 
the  price  we  pay  for  a  complete  recogni- 
tion of  every  need  is,  that  we  have  some- 
what lost  the  subtle  power  of  emotion 
which  belongs  to  an  indirect  expression 
of  all  dumb  need.  Gray  represents  the 
eighteenth-century  glance  at  the  life  of 
the  poor,  —  a  glance  full  of  sympathy, 
but  essentially  a  glance  from  afar.  They 
are  still  the  dumb  masses.  They  are  cer- 
tainly "our  own  flesh  and  blooa,"in  the 
sense  that  they  feel  those  sorrows  and 
hopes  which  their  poet  feels  also.  "On 
some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  reJies," 
in  the  palace  as  well  as  the  cottage.  But 
they  are  hardly  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
in  Mr.  Gladstone*s  sense.  They  are  not 
beings  whom  we  have  any  notion  of  call- 
ing into  council  as  to  the  sanitary  or 
educational  arrangements  which  afifect 
their  welfare.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  notion  of  helping  them  out  of  their 
dumbness,  and  endowing  them  with  the 
franchise,  must  be  allowed  to  strike  the 
reader  with  horror.  A  neat,  slated  roo£ 
does  not  more  disadvantageously  replace 
what  Gray  carelessly  calls  a  straw-built 
shed,  than  the  new  view  of  the  agricultu- 
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ral  laborer  replaces  the  old,  with  rejrard 
to  his  place  in  poetry.  Wordsworth  does 
not  regard  him  from  this  point  of  view 
exactly,  but  he  is  not  so  far  from  it  as  he 
is  from  the  view  of  the  predecessor  with 
whom  we  contrast  him.  We  feel  that  the 
Bastille  has  fallen,  that  the  "  Rights  of 
Man  "  are  in  the  air,  that  America  has  set 
an  example  of  successful  rebellion,  that 
the  first  Reform  Bill  is  on  its  way,  —  that 
democracy,  in  short,  is  a  growing  power. 
The  poor  are  dumb  no  longer;  they  can 
occasionally  be  very  tedious.  We  cannot 
look  at  a  thing  at  the  same  time  from  at 
hand  and  from  afar.  The  **  humane  cen- 
tury," as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has 
called  the  eighteenth  century,  was  just  in 
time  for  its  educated  men  to  look  at  the 
poor  with  sympathy,  and  from  afar. 
Earlier  ages  were  too  soon  for  the  first ; 
our  own,  and  apparently  all  following 
ages,  are  too  late  for  the  last.  The  transi- 
tion age  supplies  the  elements  of  pathos. 
It  may  seem  to  be  puttin;^  a  strain  upon 
the  theory  of  political  life  tlius  to  connect 
it  with  literature,  and  that  homely,  every- 
day life  which  supplies  literatur^'with  its 
subjects.  But  those  who  care  least  for 
politics  are  moulded  by  politics.  That 
perennial  life  in  which  each  one  of  us 
partakes,  makes  up  in  permanence  what 
it  lacks  in  vividness;  its  hopes  and  fears 
become  our  hopes  and  fears  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  even  they  who  turn  away  from 
all  political  interest  and  try  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  past,  discover  in  the  echoes 
to  which  they  cannot  deafen  their  ears 
something  that  by  its  very  continuity 
forces  them  to  fear  it  or  admire  it, — 
somehow  or  other,  to  wish  that  this  or 
that  may  come  of  it.  However,  it  is  not 
so  mucli  the  direct  influence  of  demo- 
cratic feeling  on  literature  that  we  would 
trace,  as  its  inQuence  on  literature  through 
the  medium  of  the  social  life.  The  ten- 
dency of  our  cige  to  leave  nothing  unsaid 
is  impressed  on  our  attention  by  every 
newspaper  and  almost  every  book  we 
open,  and  is  forced  on  our  belief  by  its 
record  on  contemporary  legislation.  Why 
was  obstruction  never  a  part  of  the  tac- 
tics of  opposition  until  our  own  day? 
Not  because  people  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered, as  a  truth  of  which  their  fore- 
fathers were  ignorant,  that  while  you 
insist  on  discussing  a  measure  it  cannot 
pass  into  a  law,  nor  because  members  of 
Parliament  are  less  high-minded  than  they 
were,  but  simply  because  the  whole  tone 
of  general  taste  was  in  former  days 
against  such  a  method  of  procedure,  and 
in  our  days  is  with  it.    The  change  is  a 


part  of  that  democratic  influence  on  the 
social  code  to  which  we  have  so  often 
adverted,  —  a  change  which  it  seems  tons 
those  equally  misinterpret  who  insist  on 
labelling  it  as  either  good  or  bad.  This 
particular  side  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be  re* 
gretted,  but  it  is  inseparably  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  a  cause  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  we  would  rather  speak  of  its 
dangers  than  its  evils.  It  is  intimately 
associated  with  what  Carlyle  meant  by 
veracity.  People  are  always  mistaking 
unreserve  for  truthfulness,  and  if  there 
were  no  connection  between  the  two,  they 
could  not  be  confused.  Our  contem- 
porary literature  is  marked  by  instances 
of  this  unreserve  that  would  have  been 
inconceivable  to  our  grandfathers;  an 
allusion  to  the  legend  of  Godiva  with 
which  we  remember  a  specimen  of  it 
being  greeted  many  years  ago,  would 
have  lost  all  its  point  by  this  time,  so 
many  have  followed  Godiva's  example. 
And  the  fashion  is  reflected  in  fiction. 
Our  greatest  writer  of  fiction  expresses 
all  she  means.  Hers  is  not  the  art  that 
calls  up  a  train  of  suggestion  with  half  a 
word,  we  never  feel  in  closing  the  volume 
that  she  has  roused  a  set  of  recollections 
in  which  the  original  note  is  drowned; 
her  words  linger  in  the  memory  with  all 
the  strong  characteristics  of  their  own 
individuality;  but  they  stir  no  hidden 
spring,  surprising  the  reader  with  the 
revelation  of  depths  of  emotion  within, 
perhaps  forgotten,  perhaps  never  fully 
known.  And  the  words  which  convey 
the  writer's  whole  meaning,  though  they 
may  convey  it  perfectly  and  admirably, 
can  hardly,  according  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  word,  convey  what  we  mean  by 
pathos. 

The  loss  of  the  pathetic  element  in 
literature  is  great.  With  it,  we  lock  the 
door  of  escape  from  unendurable  com- 
passion, we  forbid  ourselves  ever  to  con« 
template  pain  without  actually  sharing  it. 
We  lose  the  medicine  for  many  a  sick 
mind,  the  spell  that  recalls  without  its 
bitterness  many  a  bitter  memory,  the 
mediator  that  teaches  us  compassion 
for  many  a  hated  foe.  We  lose  that 
refuge  from  the  pressure  of  individual 
sorrow  which  is  so  little  the  discovery  of 
a  civilized  age,  that  the  singer  whose 
words  most  recall  it  is  the  earliest  known 
to  our  race,  telling  us  how  the  obsequies 
of  a  hero  released  the  tears  they  did  not 
cause.  "His  loss  the  plea,  the  griefs 
they  mourned  their  own."  Nor  let  it  be 
thought  that  we  speak  of  a  merely  senti- 
mental loss;  the  thing  we  describe  i% 
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after  all,  the  literary  reflection  of  a  view 
of  the  sorrows  01  life  needed  by  all. 
What  we  can  never  forget,  we  must  at 
times  put  far  from  us,  and  contemplate 
through  the  softening  medium  of  thoughts 
that  blend  sorrow  with  hope.  What 
pathos  is  in  literature  that  resignation  is 
in  life,  and  if  a  democratic  age  fail  to 
recognize  the  excellence  of  this  virtue,  it 
is  because  men  forget  that  apart  from  it 
no  manly  effort  is  possible,  and  for  the 
majority  of  lives,  no  sustained  cheerful- 
ness. They  know  it  little  who  think  it 
the  foe  of  energy;  the  truth  is,  that 
energy  loses  half  its  efficacy  in  a  nature 
that  knows  nothing  of  resignation.  Do 
we  mean  to  urge  that  the  literary  quality 
thus  nobly  related  should  be  made  a  con- 
scious effort?  All  we  have  said  shows 
that  we  hold  such  an  attempt  to  be  self- 
defeating;  at  the  first  effort  to  attain 
pathos,  it  takes  its  inexorable  flight.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  the  endeavor  to 
avoid  its  foes  is  equally  vain,  and  the 
most  deadly  among  them,  that  love  of  the 
ridiculous  which  is  quite  equally  the  foe 
of  all  humor,  is  what,  for  our  own  part, 
we  feel  among  the  most  serious  dangers 
of  a  democratic  age.  While  the  inquest 
over' a  heart-rending  calamity  is  inter- 
rupted with  laughter  at  every  grotesque 
or  absurd  expression  in  the  account  of 
the  disaster,  while  the  pages  of  Punch 
are  the  chief  study  of  the  young  in  their 
leisure  hours,  and  while  the  bracketed 
"laughter"  in  our  Parliamentary  reports 
calls  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  state- 
ments in  which  there  is  no  wit  or  pleas- 
antry, or  any  possible  source  of  them,  we 
shall  lose  the  pathetic  element  in  litera- 
ture, and  a  great  many  other  good  things 
also.  Against  this  vulgarizing  tendency 
of  our  time  we  would  gladly  see  a  strong 
and  conscious  effort,  being  certain  that 
it  would  encourage  not  only  those  facul- 
ties which  make  literature  pathetic,  but 
also  that  it  would  reinforce  the  sources 
of  all  true  humor,  as  much  the  friend  to 
true  pathos,  as  it  is  the  foe  of  its  vulgar 
and  libellous  caricature. 


From  Nature. 
WINTER  LIFE  AT  FORT  RAE. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember that  our  winter  really  set  in,  but 
when  it  did  so  there  was  no  mistake  about 
it,  as  the  first  of  the  month  began  with 
the  thermometer  at  — 34*^,  and  except  for 
some  mild  weather  at  Christmas,  the  cold 


continued  through  that  month.  Ja(iuary 
was  colder  still,  the  thermometer  once  or 
twice  approaching  —  50*^,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  February  a  violent  storm  was  ac- 
companied by  a  remarkable  rise  of  tem- 
perature (to-j-2o%  and  followed  by  some 
mild  weather,  since  which  the  thermom- 
eter has  again  fallen,  reaching  — 39*^  a 
couple  of  days  ago. 

This,  however,  I  am  informed  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  the  mildest  winter  that  has 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  temperature  of  — 60*^  is 
not  uncommon  in  severe  winters. 

It  is  strange  how  much  less  one  feels 
this  extreme  cold  than  might  be  imagined. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  it  was  unpleasant, 
but  after  that  the  s^\stem  seemed  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  It,  so  that  a  day  when 
the  temperature  was  anywhere  above 
—  15°  felt  quite  warm  and  pleasant.  To- 
day, for  instance,  I  am  writing  with  my 
window  open,  although  the  thermometer 
is  several  degrees  below  zero,  and  there 
is  a  light  breeze.  There  have  been  days, 
it  is  true,  when  —  with  the  thermometer 
near  — 30^,  and  a  strong  breeze  blowing, 
filling  the  air  with  snowdrift  like  a  dense 
fog  —  outdoor  exercise  was  most  unpleas- 
ant, probably  resulting  in  a  frozen  face, 
but  such  davs  were  not  very  numerous,  a 
strong  wind,  even  from  the  cold  quarter 
(the  northwest),  sending  the  temperature 
up  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  quite  account 
for. 

Now  the  climate  reminds  me  of  Davos 
Platz,  the  sun  having  considerable  power; 
there  is,  however,  more  wind.  Yesterday 
the  black  bulb  in  vacuo  read  82**.  The 
only  drawback  is  the  intense  glare  from 
the  snow,  which  makes  colored  spectacles 
a  necessity. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  winter  we 
were  a  little  anxious  about  food,  not  that 
we  were  in  any  danger  of  starvation,  as 
the  Indians  had  brought  in  quantities  of 
dried  meat  in  the  autumn,  but  dried  meat 
is  a  most  unpalatable  article  of  diet,  and 
requires  strong  teeth  and  a  strong  diges- 
tion ;  and  then  the  fishery  was  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  usual,  and  the  daily  produce' of 
the  nets  (which  are  set  under  the  ice)  was 
gradually  diminishing.  At  last,  however, 
the  deer  made  their  appearance  some 
forty  miles  from  this,  and  since  then  our 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  have  come  in  reg- 
ularly. Rabbits,  too,  have  lately  become 
most  numerous.  These  animals  are  the 
great  resource  of  the  Indians  in  times  of 
scarcity,  but  they  are  not  always  plentiful. 
They  are  said  to  attain  their  maximum 
once   in   ten  years,  when   they  seem  t> 
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suffer  from  a  disease  which  shows  itself 
in  lumps  on  their  heads;  the  following 
year  there  is  hardly  a  rabl^it  to  be  seen, 
and  then  they  gradually  increase  for  an- 
other ten  years. 

The  winter  has  passed  very  unevent* 
fully.  On  November  17  and  two  or 
three  following  days  there  were  mag- 
netic disturbances  of  great  violence,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  large  sunspot.  The  dis- 
plays of  aurora  at  that  time,  however, 
were  not  of  any  remarkable  brilliancy;  we 
have  had  far  brighter  ones  since,  with  far 
less  magnetic  disturbance.  But  as  a  rule 
the  auroras  have  not  been  remarkable, 
though  a  night  seldom  or  never  passes 
without  more  or  less  —  the  brilliant  col- 
ored ones  one  reads  about  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  all  of  the  same  yellowish  color, 
showing  the  single  cliaracteristic  bright 
line  in  the  spectroscope,  but  a  bright  au- 
rora usually  shows  more  or  less  prismatic 
coloring  along  the  lower  edge,  with  a 
spectrum  sometimes  of  one  or  two  addi- 
tional bright  lines,  as  a  rule  towards  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  though  on  one 
occasion  I  observed  a  bright  band  in  the 
red. 

Aurora  is  very  rarely  seen  until  night 
has  quite  set  in,  but  on  three  occasions  we 
have  seen  it  shortly  after  sunset,  and  on 
these  occasions  it  was  of  a  reddish  or 
copper  color,  as  though  partly  colored  by 
the  sun^s  light;  it  must,  I  think,  have 
been  associated  with  thin  cloud.  Its  mo- 
tion and  shape  showed  it  to  be  aurora. 

The  terrestrial  radiation  thermometer 
placed  on  the  snow  generally  showed  a 
depression  of  from  10^  to  20®  on  every 
calm,  clear  day  throughout  the  winter, 
even  by  day  when  sheltered  from  the  sun. 
The  lowest  readings  were,  as  might  be 


expected,  with  the  dry  north-west  wind. 
Sometimes  the  first  warning  of  an  im- 
pending change  of  wind  to  the  south-east 
was  given  by  a  rise  of  this  thermometer 
before  the  barometer  was  affected. 

A  thermometer  suspended  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  observatory  at  times  read  9^ 
or  10^  lower  than  one  in  the  screen,  owinj^ 
to  radiation,  and  I  think  that  the  cummon 
practice  of  exposing  unsheltered  ther* 
mometers  may  explain  some  of  the  low 
temperatures  sometimes  reported  from 
this  country. 

Our  daily  routine  of  observations  ^oes 
on  very  regularly.  Lately  wolves  have 
taken  to  prowling  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  observer  on  duty  goes  to 
visit  the  thermometers  armed  with  a 
huge  club;  of  course  a  gun  or  axe  cannot 
be  allowed  near  the  observatory  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnetic  instruments. 

A  remarkable  epidemic  of  influenza 
made  its  appearance  here  in  January. 
We  first  heard  of  it  among  the  Indians 
far  to  the  north-west  of  this.  When  it 
arrived  here  it  attacked  every  soul  in  the 
place  —  Indians  and  whites  —  fortunately 
in  a  very  mild  form,  and  we  hear  that 
Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  suffered 
in  the  same  way.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
most  unusual  in  this  country.  With  this 
exception  we  have  all  enjoyed  £:ood  health. 

We  expect  the  ice  to  break  up  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  then  will  come  the 
reign  of  the  mosquitoes,  which  make  the 
summer  the  most  disagreeable  season  of 
the  yeafr  in  this  country.  Fortunately 
they  do  not  last  long  in  this  latitude,  and 
by  the  end  of  August,  when  we  set  out 
on  our  homeward  journey,  they  will  be 
over. 

Henry  P.  Dawson. 

Fort  Rm,  March  2$. 


Trees  and  Smoke.  —  A  recent  investiga- 
tion by  Ilcrr  Keuss,  of  the  injur>'done  to  trees 
by  the  smoke  of  smeliing-works  in  the  Upper 
Iiartz  region,  yields  ihc  following  among  other 
results.  The  smoke  is  injurious,  he  states, 
mainly  by  reason  of  its  sulphuric  acid.  All 
trees  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  tlirou;;h  the  leaves,  whereby  tlicy  are 
rendered  unhealthy,  and  often  killed.  Their 
growth  in  the  smoke  is  irregular  and  difHcult. 
Leafy  trees,  cspcciallv  tiic  oak,  resist  the  smok^ 
better  than  the  Conifcrac.  No  species  requir- 
ing humu3  or  minerally  rich  soils  prosper  in 


those  regions.  The  oak  seems  really  the  only 
tree  that  can  be  successfully  grown.  Trees 
that  have  l>een  injured  by  the  smoke  are  not 
exempt  from  injury  by  beetles.  All  smelting 
authorities  should  unite  in  effort  to  prevent 
this  injury  to  vegetation,  liy  instituting  sul« 
phuric  acid  manufactories,  effecting  condensar 
lion  of  the  smelting  vapors,  the  evil  may  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  brought  to  a  minimum. 
Places  cleared  of  vegetation  by  the  smoke  maf 
be  brought  under  cultivation  again  after  re* 
moval  of  the  injurious  cause,  (llcrr  Kcass's 
report  appears  in  full  in  Dinger's  yintrMi,) 
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FOUR  POPULAR  SONGS  OF  ITALY. 

VENETIAN. 

I. 

Cursed  luck,  to  love ;  to  be  alone  the  lover  I 
Then,   then,  the  fancy  flies    heaven-high; 
high  o*er  us : 
She  flies  high  o*er  us ;  high  as  the  sun  above 
her: 
Cursed  luck,  to  love ;  to  be  alone  the  lover  ! 

IL 

All  night  upon  my  bed  I  toss  and  languish  : 
For  thee,  my  girl,  I  get  no  snatch  of  slum- 
ber: 
The  very  bed-clothes  on  my  bed  in  anguish 
Wail  and  make  clamor ;  that  I  find  no  slum- 
ber. 

TUSCAN. 

III. 

O  swallow,  swallow,  with  the  sea  beneath  thee ; 

How  thy  fair  feathers  shine,  how  free  they 
hover! 
Give  me  one  feather  from  thy  wings,  I  prithee ; 

Fain  would  I  write  a  letter  to  my  lover. 
And  when  I've  writtea  it  and  made  it  charm- 
ing, 
1*11  give  thee  back  thy  feather,  swallow  darling : 
And  when  I've  written  it  and  gilt  it  over, 
I'll  give  thee  back  thy  feather,  free  sea-rover. 

IV. 

0  love,  you  pass,  singing,  while  night  is  sleep- 

ing; 
I,  wretched  I,  lie  on  my  bed  and  listen  : 

1  to  my  mother  turn  my  shoulders,  weeping ; 
Blood    are  the    tears   that  on    my  pillow 

glisten. 

Beyond  the  bed  I*ve  set  a  broad  stream  flow- 
ing; 

With  so  much  weeping  I  am  sightless  grow- 
ing: 

Bevond  the  bed  Tve  made  a  flowing  river; 

With  so  much  weeping  I  am  blind  forever. 
Academy.  J.  A.  SyMONDS. 


A  SUMMER  SONG. 

The  bees  among  the  clover 

Went  humming  in  and  out. 
The  butterflies  on  sunny  wings 

Trooped  listlessly  about. 
The  stream  a  song  was  singing. 

That  lulled  the  dreaming  flowers. 
And  my  heart  itself  was  dreaming 

To  the  song  of  happy  hours. 

I  saw  the  hills  above  me. 

The  breezy  hills  of  Weir, 
The  Ferny  Farm  that  nestled 

Where  the  stream  grows  broad  and  clear. 
The  lights  and  shades  went  racing 

Across  the  fields  of  rye, 
As  the  hopes  and  fears  that  tremble 

When  Luve  himself  is  nigh. 


I  call  to  mind  the  fancies. 

So  idle,  yet  so  dear, 
That  fluttered  round  my  heart,  sweei 

When  you  yourself  drew  near. 
A  sunbeam  on  the  meadows, 

A  lily  on  the  stream, 
A  sweet  reality  —  and  yet. 

The  image  of  a  dream. 

Time  has  not  changed  the  fanciea 

Of  that  remembered  hour, 
Whose  bud  of  bliss  has  blossomed 

To  true  and  perfect  flower. 
And  fortune  grant  the  way,  love, 

Our  happy  footsteps  tend, 
Be  sunny  as  the  past,  love, 

And  sunny  to  the  end. 


TWIN  SOULS. 

Some  kindly  look,  some  undefined  ezpretsioii 
Lurks  in  the  shadow  of  thine  earnest  eyes, 

Some  secret  thing  that  claims  my  heart's  pot- 
session 
By  sympathetic  ties. 

Some  likeness  of  the  mind,  some  fellow-fceliag, 
Blends  our  cleft  lives  to  one  harmoniooi 
whole ; 

Thy  good  unto  my  better  self  appealing 
Haunts  all  my  inmost  soul. 

Wordless,  yet  ever  to  my  thoughts  replying^ 
Giving  me  look  for  look,  and  breath  for 
breath ; 

With  thee  the  world  is  paradise  undying 
Without  thee—  life  is  death  I 

AU  The  Yaw  Rooad. 


SONNET. 


Life,  Joy,  and  Splendor  with  the  year  awakc^ 
The  young  Spring  smiles  on  \Vinter  pimrf 

away; 
The  air  is  balmy  with  the  coming  May* 
And  bridal  music  rings  from  bush  and  brake; 
All  things  the  glory  of  the  time  partake; 
I  would  be  bright  and  joyous  even  as  they  i 
But  tearful  Memory  dims  the  golden  day ; 
The  light  glares  sickly,  while  this  beart  miMt 

ache 
For  eyes  long  dosed,  that  fondly  tamed  to 

mine. 
And  voices  dear  forever  dumb  to  me ; 
Yet,  as  the  warm  wind  murmurs  in  the  pine^ 
Sorrow  grows  mild,  and  sufferance  leaa  toffe; 
I  hear  soft  whispers  from  the  unseen  ahon^ 
With  promise  of  eternal  spring  to  be. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
FRANCE  AND  SYRIA. 

The  able  administrator  who  for  the  last 
twcDty-two  years  has  impartially  executed 
the  laws  framed  immediately  after  the 
massacres  of  i860  for  the  protected  prov* 
ioce  of  the  Lebanon,  has,  only  quite  re- 
cently, been  dismissed  from  an  office  which 
he  had  every  right  to  regard  as  intended 
to  be  held  during  life;  and  Rustem  Pasha 
leaves  (for  no  very  evident  reason)  the 
government  of  a  country  which  has  grown 
rich  and  prosperous  under  his  care.  The 
condition  of  the  rest  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  is,  on  the  other  hand,  miserable; 
and  those  who  have  known  the  country 
for  the  last  ten  years  are  able  to  judge 
how  much  it  has  declined  from  even  the 
very  modest  degree  of  prosperity  which 
it  formerly  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  at 
Beyrout  and  round  Jerusalem  many  new 
houses  have  been  built,  while  the  Ameri- 
can mission  has  spread  not  only  through 
Lebanon  but  into  the  districts  immedi- 
ately adjoining.  1 1  is  true  that  the  Jewish 
population  of  Jerusalem  has  increased 
enormously,  and  that  the  Jews  of  Hebron 
and  Safed  have  also  augmented  their 
numbers  and  attained  to  greater  influence ; 
but  these  signs  of  progress,  together  with 
the  spread  of  German  colonists  from  JafiFa 
and  Haifa  to  other  towns,  are  not  as  en- 
couraging as  would  at  first  be  supposed. 

The  peasantry,  who  are  the  backbone 
of  the  population,  have  diminished  most 
sadly  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Ten 
years  ago  the  village  sheikh  generally 
rode  a  fair  horse,  and  was  not  ill-dressed; 
now  the  tourist  may  travel  for  a  whole 
day  without  meeting  one  of  the  native 
horsemen  he  used  once  to  encounter;  and 
those  who  have  had  to  buy  horses  know 
how  few  remain  in  the  country,  and  how 
the  strong  half-bred  Arabs  are  now  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  contractors,  who  pro- 
vide for  the  annual  tourist  army  conducted 
by  Mr.  Cook,  or  some  other  enterprising 
organizer  of  travel.  The  Syrian  drago- 
man, gorgeous  in  purple  robes,  as  hand- 
some a  rascal  as  one  could  wish  to  meet, 
a  capitalist  working  on  his  own  account, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  has  disappeared 
before  Western  competitive  prices,  and  is 
superseded  by  the  humbler  and  less  pic* 


turesque  though  more  honest  retainer  of 
the  British  firm  of  Cook. 

In  village  life  the  same  process  may  be 
observed.  The  people  are  fewer,  the  vil- 
lages even  are  less  DURierous.  Manj 
which  I  found  prosperous  in  1872  are  now 
either  deserted  or  half  ruinous,  and  we 
never  heard  of  a  new  settlement  of  Mos- 
lem or  even  Christian  natives.  The  cruel 
war  with  Russia  half  niioed  Palestine. 
The  flower  of  the  male  population  was 
carried  off  to  the  Balkans,  and  fhe  young 
sheikh  of  Gibeon  (a  place  of  perhaps  five 
hundred  souls)  told  me  in  1881  that  out  of 
twenty  men  taken  from  that  one  village  he 
was  the  only  one  who  had  returned  alive. 
Riding  through  the  land  I  was  more  than: 
once  offered  a  village  with  its  lands  for 
sale,  the  peasants  being  no  longer  able  to 
pay  the  taxes  or  meet  the  demands  of 
usurers,  Jewish,  Greek,  or  Armenian,  into 
whose  clutches  they  were  falling,  after 
paying  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  for  many 
years  for  money  borrowed  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  cpnsequences  of  this  misery  are, 
either  that  the  population  of  a  hamlet 
gradually  dies  out,  the  men  being  unable 
to  marry,  while  illicit  connections  before 
marriage  are  very  rare  among  the  Mos- 
lems, or  else  the  elders  of  the  village,  with 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  sell 
themselves  and  their  lands  into  the  hands 
of  some  capitalist,  or  of  the  usurer  who 
has  lent  most  money  to  the  community. 

The  evil  does  not,  however,  stop  here* 
A  capitalist  willing  to  spend  money  oa 
the  rich  soil  of  the  Sharon  plains  might 
no  doubt  reap  a  good  interest  by  employ- 
ing the  native  labor,  and  be  might  consid- 
erably better  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  his  serfs  by  judicious  liberality  in 
bad  seasons.  The  peasantry  are  neither 
lazy  nor  stupid,  and  when  contented  and 
happy  they  will  do  a  good  day'swork  and 
serve  their  master  cheerfully.  But  thej 
find  it  hard  to  forget  the  means  whereby 
generally  their  new  master  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  land,  and  they  certainly 
cherish  the  dim  hope  of  one  day  regaining 
the  ancient  fee-simple  which  they  have 
generally  held  since  the  Moslem  conquest 
in  the  twelfth  century,  or  possibly  for 
many  centuries  before.     The  plains  of 
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Jaffa  have  now  been  bought  up  by  capi- 
talists, some  of  whom  are  Jews,  some 
Greek  Christians,  some  Maronites  from 
Lebanon ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  difn- 
cult  in  the  lands  ruled  by  the  Porte  than 
to  establish  a  title  to  landed  property. 
Theoretically  any  one  who  conforms  to 
Turkish  law  has  now  the  right  to  acquire 
property  by  purchase;  practically  a  flaw 
is  soon  found  by  one  official  after  the 
other,  and  each  official  either  increases 
his  own  income  at  the  purchaser's  ex- 
pense, or  else  involves  the  more  scrupu- 
lous landowner,  who  refuses  to  pay  an 
unending  and  ruinous  baksheesh,  in  legal 
expenses  which  are  almost  equally  ruin- 
ous, and  which  in  turn  entail  other  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
sale  of  the  precious  commodity  of  justice. 

Yet,  although  the  peasant  and  the  capi- 
talist are  thus  in  equally  grievous  plight, 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Turkish 
government  is  any  the  better  off.  Taxes 
are  paid,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  times 
over  by  peasant  and  landjord;  but  the 
tax-collector  refuses  to  disburse.  There 
are  cases  in  which  an  official  defaulter  has 
been  tried  and  condemned,  yet  again  re- 
instated in  his  office  without  paying  what 
he  owed  the  government,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  a  judicious  distribution  of  bribes, 
and  partly  because  his  superiors  knew 
that  a  new  man  might  be  more'  rapacious, 
because  poorer,  than  the  old  offender. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  a«r;'ra- 
vated  the  misery  of  the  country  is  the  not 
unnatural  suspicion  which  has  arisen  in 
the  sultan*s  mind  regarding  the  designs 
of  France,  England,  and  Russia  on  his 
Syrian  province.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  intrigue  is  rife  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  military  attachd  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  Constantinople  who  visited 
the  Hauran  in  iSSi,  but  who  was  so  suc- 
cessfully escorted  by  the  Turks  as  to  be 
unable  to  enter  into  any  relation  with  the 
Druzes  or  Moslems,  was  probably  but  one 
out  of  many  offiicials  actively  employed 
in  intrigues  directed  against  the  sultan. 
The  recent  rebellion  of  the  Druzes  was 
thought  to  be  fomented  by  foreigners. 
The  Maronites  have  been  more  than  once 
encouraged  by  the  promise  of  French  as- 
sistance to  gather  and  to  protest  against 


Turkish  regulations.  It  is  said  that  many 
thousands  sterling  have  been  spent  by  the 
French  republican  government  to  assist 
the  schools  in  Lebanon,  and  even  in  Moab, 
which  have  been  inaugurated  by  mission- 
aries of  that  very  Church  which  has  been 
so  persecuted  at  home  in  France,  yet 
which  is  found  so  useful  a  political  engine 
abroad ;  and  in  all  cases  where  schools 
have  been  so  assisted  it  is  said  to  have 
been  stipulated  that  French  alone  among 
foreign  languages  was  to  be  taught,  and 
that  the  learning  of  English  should  be 
discouraged. 

Nor  has  Russia  been  less  active  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Without  counting  certain 
surveys  which  are  said  to  have  been  se- 
cretly executed  in  northern  Syria,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  pious  interest 
which  the  czar  and  his  orthodox  subjects 
are  taking  in  the  holy  places  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Galilee.  Almost  the  only  new 
buildings  in  Nazareth  are  Russian  chapels, 
and  churches  have  sprung  up  —  at  Fuleb 
and  Nain,  at  the  newly  discovered  site  of 
the  meeting  of  Christ  with  Mary  near 
Bethany,  at  the  home  of  John  the  Baptist 
at  Ain  Karem,and  elsewhere  —  for  which 
money  has  been  found  by  the  Russian 
head  of  the  orthodox  Church,  or  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  cabinet  at  Paris.  When, 
in  iSSi,  the  grand  dukes  came  piously  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  late  czarina  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  parade  five  hundred  Russian  sailors 
marching  in  column  through  the  Jerasap 
lem  streets ;  and  in  1SS2  we  saw  a  pro> 
cession  of  a  thousand  French  pilgrims  in 
white  cloaks,  with  banners  and  crosses, 
slowly  pacing,  with  melodious  hymns, 
down  the  narrow  lane  of  David  Street  to 
the  Crusading  gateway  of  the  Sepulchre 
Cathedral.  Every  year  the  number  of 
Russian  pilgrims,  assisted  by  the  Russian 
government,  increases.  They  have  been 
seen  in  armies  of  a  thousand  or  morc^ 
mounted  on  donkeys,  and  escorted  by  ibe 
Russian  consular  staff  through  the  coun- 
try. It  is  well  known  that  at  Bethlehem 
a  Roman  Catholic  congregation  has  lately 
been  induced,  by  a  subsidy,  to  become 
converted  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  that 
the  property  of  this  congregation  will  be 
confiscated  if  they  relapse  to  their  former 
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faith.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Madeba 
of  Moab  have,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
verted and  taken  away  half  the  Greek 
population  at  Kerak;  and  this  has  led  to 
a  visit  from  the  Greek  patriarch  to  this 
long-forgotten  Christian  colony.  To  say 
nothing  of  visits  of  many  royal  person- 
ages of  all  nations,  or  of  the  attachis  and 
consuls  who  have  of  late  found  Syria  so 
interesting  a  country  for  private  tours,  the 
activity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
and  the  money  openly  spent  in  Syria  by 
French  and  Russian  agents,  are  sufficient 
indications  ofpolitical  activity. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Islam  in  face  of  this  activity? 
To  answer  the  question  we  must  first  con- 
sider what  is  meant  by  a  Moslem.  The 
peasantry,  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
supposed  Sunnee  Moslems,  are  in  reality 
little  better  than  pagans.  As  in  Egypt 
the  fellahah  women  still  secretly  visit  the 
temple  of  Athor  for  the  performance  of 
ancient  rites,  and  still  worship  the  old 
gods  of  Egpyt,  scarcely  veiled  under  the 
modern  names  of  Derwish  saints,  such  as 
Seiyid  el  Bedawi ;  so  in  Palestine  (as  I 
have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show  in 
detail)  it  is  the  local  worship  of  the  old 
Canaanite  divinities  which  survives  in  the 
veneration  of  Mukams,  named  after  Mos- 
lem heroes.  There  are  but  few  of  the 
country  towns  in  which  the  minaret  of  a 
mosque  is  to  be  seen;  there  are  few  of 
the  fellahin  who  can  even  recite  the  Fat- 
hah,  or  first  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Re- 
ligion in  Syria,  as  in  some  other  countries, 
is  a  matter  of  class,  and  the  peasant 
knows  nothing  of  the  questions  which 
occupy  the  Moslem  doctor.  I  have  heard 
the  sultan  —  the  head  of  the  faith  — 
openly  cursed  by  Moslem  peasants  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice,  and  the  fanatical 
spirit,  which  Arabi  Pasha  vainly  strove  to 
arouse  in-the  breast  of  the  Egyptian  fella- 
hin, is  equally  unnatural  to  the  Syrian 
ploughman.  The  Christian  and  the  Mos- 
lem live  peacefully  together  in  the  East, 
until  the  paid  foreign  agent  comes  to  stir 
up  their  passions  and  to  excite  their 
cupidity.  The  Damascus  massacre  of 
i860  would  be  found,  were  its  history 
studied,  to  be  no  less  of  political  origin 
than  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.    The  trav- 


eller who  loses  his  way  at  nightfall  in 
Syria  will  (as  has  been  proved  more  than 
once)  probably  meet  with  courteous  hos- 
pitality from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Moslem 
village.  It  has  been  so  since  the  days  of 
Omar  or  of  Saladin,  and  so  it  will  be  while 
a  Moslem  peasantry  remain;  but  who 
shall  say  how  soon  the  fellahin  will  be- 
come an  extinct  race  if  the  present  misery 
continues? 

When  we  turn  to  the  larger  cities,  where 
many  mosques  remain  with  families  in 
charge  who  trace  back  to  the  days  of  Sa- 
ladin, and  who  claim  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Omar,  we  encounter,  it  is  true, 
another  class,  among  whom  fanaticism 
has  a  real  existence.  That  the  sultan's 
Pan-Islamite  propaganda  had  been  assid« 
uously  fomented  among  them  just  before 
the  Egyptian  war  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Those  who  had  known  this  class  well  for 
many  years  were  then  of  opinion,  from 
the  greater  reserve  of  their  manners,  that 
they  had  something  on  their  minds.  The 
excitement  and  tall  talk  at  Gaza  and  else- 
where, at  the  time  when  a  wide  rumor 
prevailed,  according  to  which  Arabi  Pasha 
had  taken  the  heads  of  the  English  com- 
manders  to  Cairo  and  had  driven  the 
British  army  into  the  sea,  showed  the  in- 
terest felt  by  the  class  of  the  Ulemma,  the 
Solfhtas,  and  the  Moslem  gentry  in  the 
expected  triumph  of  Islam  and  in  the 
coming  of  the  Mohdy.  This  excitement 
has  fortunately  been  repressed,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the 
peasantry.  The  upper  class  in  Egypt 
held  the  same  views,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  same  future,  but  .they  failed  to  ex- 
cite any  true  religions  fervor  among  the 
peasants  who  filled  the  trembling  ranks 
at  Tell-el-Kebir.  They  might  look  with 
disfavor  on  Frank  interference;  but  they 
have  no  real  power  to  resist  it.  Pan-Is- 
lamism  is  but  a  dream,  the  futility  of 
which  was  evidenced  in  Egypt,  when 
Indian  Moslem  soldiers,  Egyptian  peas- 
ants, and  the  sheikhs  of  El  Azhar  were 
alike  without  religious  sympathy.  To  ex- 
pect the  Sunnee  to  combine  with  the 
Shtdh,  or  even  the  Turkish  Hanifeh,  the 
African  Maleki,  the  Indian  Shafi,  the 
Arab  Wahhebi,to  combine  heartily  in  the 
cause  of  the  faith,  is  as  fruitless  as  to 
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suppose  that  the  Latin  Frenchman  and 
the  Russian  Greek  will  combine,  for  a 
common  Christian  cause,  with  the  Arme- 
nian and  the  Maronite,  or  with  the  Prot- 
estant sects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  cry  of  the  people  is  the  same 
throughout  Syria,  whatever  be  their  sect 
or  stock.  "  Give  us  British  rule,  French 
rule,  nay  even  a  Russian,  or  a  Greek,  or  a 
Jew  to  govern  us,  but  save  us  from  the 
sultan  and  the  Turk ! "  And  yet  they 
little  know  the  troubles  which  such  a 
revolution  must  bring  upon  them,  and 
little  estimate  the  danger  of  Syria  becom- 
ing a  battle-field  of  European  nations 
when,  whoever  gains  the  day,  the  peas- 
antry are  equally  certain  to  be  the  imme- 
diate sufferers. 

That  the  sultan  will  give  up  Syria  to 
any  nationality  without  a  severe  stru;:5le 
is  not  to  be  supposed.  One  of  his  chief 
claims  to  the  office  of  khalif  lies  in  the 
practical  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places. 
Of  these,  the  "distant  Mosque  "(El  Aksa), 
to  which  the  Prophet  came  flying  on  his 
cherub,  "the  lightning,"  and  where  he 
prayed  before  ascending  to  heaven,  is 
second  only  to  the  sacred  Kaaba  itself. 
The  very  pith  of  the  question  is  to  be 
recognized  in  the  fact,  that  the  glorious 
dome  of  'Abd-cl-Melek,  at  Jerusalem,  en- 
shrines the  sacred  rock,  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  world. 

Turkish  power  in  Syria  has  certainly 
not  decreased  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  officials  of  the  Porte  (mostly  of  the 
fierce  Kurdish  race  to  which  Saladin  be- 
longed) have  shown  a  vigilance  and  activ- 
ity greater  than  that  of  the  older  times  of 
inert  obstruction.  A  barrack  has  been 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  turbulent  dis- 
trict of  the  Hauran,  and  another  under 
Hermon,  to  check  the  Druzes.  The  gov- 
ernor at  Es  Sdit  has  firmly  established 
himself  in  Gilead,  m  a  town  which,  fifteen 
years  at^o,  was  practically  independent. 
By  intrigue  and  force  he  has  broken  the 
power  of  the  Adwan  and  SakhQr,  and 
levies  taxes  on  the  Bedawin  as  far  south 
as  Kcrak. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  trav- 
eller who  sees  the  shepherd  or  the  pedlar 
leave  his  flock  or  his  donkey  and  fly  to  the 
hill,  on  the  approach  of  the  irregular  |>o- 
licemen  or  Bashi  Bazouk,  knows  well 
what  species  of  tyranny  must  be  exercised 
by  these  unpaid  emissaries  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  policy  of  the  Turk  has  been  di- 
rected to  tlie  breaking  up  of  all  the  native 
power  of  Syria.  The  ancient  families 
have  been  ruined  or  degraded;  the  rich 


mosques  have  been  robbed ;  the  varioos 
factions  have  been  pitted  against  one  an- 
other ;  and  quietness  and  peace  reigo  in 
the  land  because  a  sturdy  race  who,  within 
the  present  century  were  practically  their 
own  masters,  have  been  cowed  and  rained 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  spirit  left 
in  them.  The  country  is  certainly  more 
secure,  and  the  tourist  is  safer  than  of  old, 
but  diminished  population  and  decreasing 
cultivation  are  no<  indications  of  a  good 
administration.  The  whole  population  of 
Syria  (including  some  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles)  is  estimated  to  be  consider* 
ably  less  than  that  of  London,  and  so  far 
as  the  Arab  race  is  concerned,  it  appears 
to  be  decreasing  rather  than  otherwise. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  whv  do  not  these 
oppressed  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 
help  themselves  to  liberty?  There  are, 
it  is  true,  perhaps  onlvadozen  real  Turks 
in  the  country,  for  the  pashas  even  are 
Kurds,  Armenians,  or  Europeans.  Yet 
to  expect  a  national  rebellion  is  to  argne 
a  great  want  of  acquaintance  with  Orien- 
tal character.  The  power  of  combination 
for  a  common  object  is  unknown  in  east- 
ern communities.  Arabics  army  might  ^ 
so  some  of  his  ofiicers  said  —  have  de- 
serted en  masse  if  any  one  of  them  had 
been  able  to  trust  another  with  his  real 
wishes.  To  the  peasant,  the  village  faic- 
tion  appears  more  important  than  any 
national  league,  and  the  Turk  knows  well 
how  to  rule  by  dividing.  Southern  Pales- 
tine, within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
was  divided  into  two  fierce  factions  —  the 
Keis,  who  seem  to  have  been  lAainly  the 
original  peasantr]^  on  the  west,  and  the 
Yemini,  allied  with  the  eastern  Arabs, 
who  were  pushing  northwards  from  Ye- 
men. The  battles  fought  between  these 
factions  are  yet  related  by  the  village  eld- 
ers, and  much  courage  and  daring  was 
then  exhibited  by  the  peasantry. 

In  Jerusalem  itself,  three  of  these  fac^ 
tions  still  divide  the  Moslem  i)opnlatlon. 
The  Hoseini,  in  the  middle  ot  the  town, 
are  the  most  powerful ;  the  Khaldi,  oc- 
cupy the  east  quarter ;  the  despised  Jaani 
abide  among  the  Jews  on  the  SQuth.  A 
lloseini  mother  would  rather  see  her 
I  daughter  die  unwedded  than  suffer  her  to 
take  a  Jauni  husband.  The  same  survival 
of  faction  I  have  traced  in  many  other 
towns  of  Palestine,  and  the  division  of 
these  Moslem  parties,  even  in  the  petty 
villages,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  whico 
separates  the  Moslem  from  the  Arab 
Christian,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Maronite.  It 
is  by  fostering  such  ancient  enmities,  and 
I  by  playing  the  Druze  against  the  Maronite^ 
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the  Arab  against  his  elder  brother,  the 
Greek  against  the  Latin,  that  the  Turk 
retains  his  power  over  the  numerous  sects 
which  are  found  in  Syria.  It  was  the 
^ame  spirit  of  disunion  which  in  older 
days  gave  birth  to  fifty  Gnostic  sects  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  which  created  the 
twelve  Christian  creeds  which  are  now  to 
be  found  side  by  side  in  Jerusalem. 

The  same  spirit  of  disunion  exists  also 
among  the  Bedawin,  and,  indeed,  mani- 
fested itself  among  the  early  conquerors 
of  Islam  as  soon  as  their  prophet  was 
dead.  Recent  events  in  Egypt  and  Sinai 
have  not  shown  us  the  **  noble  Arab,"  in 
whom  we  have  been  told  we  are  to  put  our 
trust,  in  a  very  favorable  light;  and  the 
student  of  history,  whether  in  Omar's  time 
or  in  the  days  01  Napoleon,  will  find  that 
the  Bedawin  have  never  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations of  their  admirers,  and  have  rarely 
evinced  any.  great  nobility  of  character. 
As  allies  no  nation  could  be  more  unsat- 
isfactory. They  skulked  over  the  Kas- 
tassin  battle-field  to  rob  and  mutilate  the 
dead ;  they  took  money  to  murder  English- 
men  who  trusted  to  their  reputation  for 
good  faith  ;  and  they  stole  a  few  cows  from 
the  British  camp.  They  never  took  a  side 
heartily  for  or  against  Arabi,  and  they 
deserted  him  in  his  need.  Truly,  the 
noble  Arab  is  not  found  either  in  Sloab, 
in  Sinai,  or  in  Egypt;  and  we  may  well 
question  if  he  exists  in  Arabia,  for  those 
who  know  the  Syrian  Arabs  well  say  that 
the  Nejed  and  Yemen  tribes  differ  only 
in  being  fiercer  and  more  warlike ;  while 
as  regards  the  Sakh{ir  and  the  Anezeh 
and  other  large  clans  who  are  more  re- 
mote from  European  influence  than  the 
Belka  Bedawin,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  they  only  differ  in  being  greater 
savages,  more  ignorant,  crafty,  and  unre- 
liable than  those  who  know  better  the 
power  of  the  West.  Truly,  one  is  tempted 
to  regard  the  noble  Arab  (as  the  Red  In- 
dian has  already  been  described)  as  "an 
extinct  race  svhich  never  existed." 

The  increasing  number  of  the  Jews  in 
Syria  is  another  element  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  question.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  their  presence  adds  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  At  Jerusa- 
lem they  now  number  fifteen  thousand 
out  of  a  population  of  perhaps  thirty  thou- 
sand. Before  the  Crimean  war  there  were 
only  a  few  Hebrew  families  in  the  city, 
but  now  their  cottages  extend  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  Jaffa  road,  while 
their  building  clubs  have  erected  a  quad- 
rangle of  houses  (called  "the  Hundred 
Gates")  on   the  north-west,  and  another 


group  of  cottages  on  the  north,  near  Jere- 
miah's Grotto.  The  Jews  are  almost  all 
abjectly  poor,  and  the  majority  are  of  the 
Polish  and  Russian  Ashkenazim;  the 
nobler  Sephardira  having  a  distinct  quar- 
ter on  the  south-east  side  of  Jerusalem, 
not  far  from  the  Harem.  The  Ashkena- 
zim are  a  degraded  people,  of  very  poor 
physical  type,  and  of  most  repulsively 
unclean  habits.  They  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  superstitious  race  in  the  country, 
and  are  led  entirely  by  the  rabbinical 
autocracy. 

The  Jews  have  established  pickets  round 
Jerusalem,  and  buy  up  a  large  proportion 
of  the  market  produce  from  the  peasantry 
before  they  come  in  sight  of  the  town ; 
for  the  poor  fell&hah  woman,  who  has  to 
trudge  back  so  many  miles  to  her  home, 
with  her  baby  slung  on  her  back,  is  only 
too  glad  to  part  with  her  vea;etables,  eggs, 
skinny  fowls,  or  firewood  01  olive-roots  — 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  once  fair  olive- 
yard  of  the  hamlet,  for  even  a  very  low 
price.  The  cost  of  living,  on  the  other 
hand,  within  the  walls  has  risen  most  con- 
siderably; and  a  Jewish  paper  currency 
has  been  established  which 'the  issuers 
refuse  to  redeem  except  at  a  very  large 
discount,  and  which,  though  periodically 
suppressed  by  the  Turks,  is  found  so 
lucrative  a  method  of  trading  without 
capital  that  it  appears  again  and  again  in 
the  market,  and  is  even  forced  on  the 
tourist. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  the  Ash- 
kenazim are  conferring  on  Judea,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  better  class 
of  Jews  in  Palestine  look  with  disfavor 
and  alarm  at  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
pauper  element  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially as  consisting  of  the  more  degraded 
of  their  own  countrymen. 

Colonies,  we  hear,  are  established  at 
Gaza  and  Jaffa,  and  in  northern  Syria, 
but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  a  people 
who  have  never  thriven  as  agriculturists 
can  add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  ruined  land 
where  they  can  find  no  trade  to  develop. 

From  such  a  picture  of  Syria  as  it  is  — 
a  sketch  which  is  certainly  not  too  darkly 
colored  —  we  may  turn  to  the  Lebanon 
province  as  governed  by  Rustem  Pasha. 
"  The  Mountain  "  embraces  a  rugged  lime- 
stone chain  with  deep  gorges  and  stony 
slopes,  a  total  area  of  some  two  thousand 
square  miles.  It  possesses  hardly  any 
visible  advantages  over  the  rest  of  Syria, 
unless  the  cooler  climate  of  the  high 
range  be  considered  to  add  vigor  to  the 
population.  The  soil  is  certainly  not  more 
fruitful  than  that  of  the  plains  beyond,  nor 
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is  the  mouDtain  better  watered  than  Gilead 
or  Carmel ;  yet  in  Lebanon  we  find  a  popu- 
lation as  thick  as  the  land  will  support, 
and  already  obliged  to  push  out  on  all 
sides,  to  Cyprus,  Palestine,  or  Damascus, 
by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  within  the 
bounds  of  the  favored  province.  Here 
the  traveller  passes  through  fields  and 
villages  with  every  sign  of  prosperity, 
through  fine  vineyards  above  and  mul- 
berry gardens  which  feed  a  large  silk  trade 
below.  He  meets  plump,  rosy  girls,  fine, 
well-made  youths,  with  smiling  faces  so 
strangely  ai£Eerent  from  the  gaunt  sad 
felldhin  of  Palestine  or  Egypt.  He  finds 
the  country  guarded  by  a  smart,  well- 
drilled  police,  who  contrast  remarkably 
with  the  sultan's  poor  soldiers,  in  their 
patched  coats  and  shoes  (or  even  slippers) 
without  soles.  The  aspect  of  the  people 
and  the  land  suggests  liberty,  content, 
prosperity,  yet  the  taxes  are  only  a  shil- 
ling a  head,  and  the  heights  of  Lebanon 
are  of  grey  rock  capped  with  snow. 

All  this  is  due  to  one  cause,  namely,  to 
an  upright  government.  All  this  change 
([or  even  in  the  last  ten  years  a  great  ad- 
vance is  visible)  is  the  result  of  the  sys- 
tem worked  out  by  Lord  Dufferin,  and 
approved  by  England  and  France;  and 
not  less  to  the  honest,  firm,  and  impartial 
execution,  in  their  original  spirit,  of  the 
laws  laid  down  for  "the  Mountain*'  after 
the  massacres  of  i860.  All  this  it  is  now 
apparently  intended  to  destroy ;  and,  with- 
out any  cause  assigned,  Rustem  Pasha, 
the  able  and  impartial  governor,  who  has 
held  the  post  ever  since  its  establishment, 
is  to  be  disgraced  and  superseded  at  the 
command  of  France. 

Those  who  know  Syria  will  not  have  far 
to  seek  for  the  reason.  Twenty  years  aso 
an  Englishman  could  hardly  travel  in 
Lebanon  without  being  insulted.  The 
Maronites  looked  on  France  as  their  pro- 
tector, and  on  the  Englishman  as  a  friend 
of  the  Druze;  but  times  have  changed 
since  then.  French  influence  has  de- 
clined, the  Ens^lish  have  become  near 
neighbors  in  Cyprus,  and  England  has 
made  a  bold  stand  in  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. The  Egyptian  campaign  has  no 
doubt  materially  added  to  our  prestige  in 
Syria.  English  is  now  perhaps  better 
known  among  the  Maronites  than  French, 
and  the  development  of  Mr.  Cook's  tours 
has  been  by  no  means  the  least  important 
circumstance  in  the  case  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulties  of  government  in 
Lebanon,  though  changed,  are  not  les- 
sened. The  Druzcs  have  almost  entirely 
evacuated  the  mountain,  retiring  to  lier- 


mon,  their  original  sacred   centre,  and 
developing  in  great  numbers  in  the  Jebel 
ed  Druz  and  the  Hauran.    The  hate  of 
Druze  and  Maronite  may  not  be  extin* 
guished,  but  they  are  less  likely  to  come 
into  collision.     The    Moslem   and    the 
Druze  round  Damascus   now  stand    ia 
somewhat  the  old  relation  of  Druze  and 
Maronite,  and  thus  with  the  emigratioD  of 
the  old  dominant  people,  so  feared  by  the 
more  timid  followers  of  M&r  M&rdn,  the 
power  of  these  heretical  subjects  of  the 
pope,  and  of  the  clergy  whose  influence 
over  them  is  unlimited,  has  increased  so 
much  that  the^*  now  aspire  to  dominate 
all  other  sects  in  Lebanon,  whether  Mos- 
lem, Latin,  or  Greek,  and  to  take,  in  fact, 
the  whole  administrative  power  into  their 
hands. 

This  Maronite  ambition  Rustem  Pasha 
has  steadily  opposed,  he  has  dealt  equal 
justice  to  all  men  in  his  province,  and  has 
set  an  example  of  righteous  rule,  which  is 
equally  disliked  by  all  the  intriguing  par* 
ties  of  the  country.  For  this  he  is  now 
apparently  deserted  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  one  power,  which  appears  to  be  dissat- 
isfied  by  his  too  honest  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  design 
of  France  on  Syria,  she  evidently  sees  in 
the  deposition  of  Rustem  Pasha  an  imme- 
diate means  of  regaining,  among  the 
powerful  Maronites,  the  prestige  of  which 
the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  and  the  occopap 
tion  ot  Egypt  have  deprived  her,  even 
more  completely  than  the  disasters  of  the 
Franco-German  war.  As  Rustem  Pasha 
is  dispossessed  because  the  Maronites  so 
will  it,  and  because  France  makes  a  bid 
for  influence  amongst  them,  the  result 
will  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  French 
diplomacy  in  Lebanon,  and  will  lead  to  a 
material  access  of  French  prestige  in  all 
parts  of  Syria. 

Since  the  French  diplomatic  represents^ 
tive  has  triumphed  over  Rustem  Pasha,  we 
have  heard  of  other  efforts  to  create  dis- 
turbance in  Syria,  which,  though  promptly 
suppressed  by  the  waly  of  Damascus,  yet 
serve  to  show  the  tendency  of  those  in- 
trigues which,  for  the  last  three  years, 
have  become  so  rife  in  the  country,  h 
is  on  this  later  occasion  not  the  roagb 
Maronite  of  Kasraw&n  with  his  barbarous 
dialect,  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  soatb- 
ern  Arabs,  who  has  been  stirred  op 
against  the  lawful  governor  of  Lebanon* 
but  the  fanatical  Metawileb  Moslem  ol 
the  hills  of  Phoenicia  who  has  been  in* 
duced  to  believe  in  a  Muhammadan  got^ 
!  ernmcnt  in  France  which  is  to  free  him 
,  from  the  Sunnee  Turk.    This  littU  io- 
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cident,  mentioned  in  a  telegram  in  the 
Standard^  gives  a  good  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Syrian  question  as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood in  England,  for  few  Englishmen 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  question  can  be  supposed  to  know  the 
religious  differences  which  separate  the 
Mctawileh  from  the  other  Moslems  of  the 
country,  nor  is  it  possible  without  special 
study  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  those 
innumerable  antagonisms  which  exist  es- 
pecially in  Syria,  not  only  between  various 
Moslem  sects  and  different  Christian 
Churches,  but  also  and  even  more  in- 
tensely between  the  various  schismatic 
bodies  themselves  of  either  Moslem  or 
Christian  belief,  who  hate  each  other  yet 
more  cordially  than  they  detest  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  opposite  faith. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  various 
schools  of  the  Sunnee  Moslems  in  Tur- 
key, Syria,  Egypt,  and  India;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  these  we  find  in  Syria  various 
Moslem  heresies  which  are  divided  yet 
more  sharply  from  Sunnee  orthodoxy. 
These  include  the  Druzes,  the  Metawileh, 
the  Anseiriyeh,  and  the  Ismdileh.  The 
Christians  of  Syria  on  the  other  hand  are 
divided  into  no  less  than  twelve  sects,  in- 
cluding the  Greek  orthodox,  the  Russian 
Church,  the  Greek  Catholics,  the  Maro- 
nites,  the  Armenians,  the  Armenian 
Catholics,  the  Syrians,  the  Copts,  the 
Latins,  the  Lutherans,  the  English  Prot- 
estants, the  Temple  Society.  Of  these 
the  two  first,  with  the  Maronites,  Arme- 
nians, and  Latins,  are  the  most  ambitious 
and  powerful;  and  the  smaller  Oriental 
sects  are  interesting  rather  from  an  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  point  of  view  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  politics. 
The  Melchites  are  the  descendants  of  Ze- 
nobia's  Arabs  converted  to  Ebionite 
Christianity  in  the  Hauran  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  poor 
Syrians  (or  Jacobites)  and  the  Copts  jfrom 
Egypt  are  powerless  among  the  dominant 
factions,  and  conspicuous  for  their  meek 
and  humble  appearance.  The  Protestants 
have  but  little  political  influence,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  unprincipled  intrigues 
of  Latins  and  Greeks.  The  German 
Temple  Society,  though  gradually  increas- 
ing in  prosperity,  seems  destined  entirely 
to  lose  its  distinctive  religious  character 
as  well  as  its  exclusive  organization. 

The  four  Moslem  heresies  of  Syria  are 
founded  on  the  Shidh  beliefs,  and  the 
division  which  separates  these  sects  from 
each  other  is  almost  as  deep  as  that  which 
distinguishes   their  tenets  from  those  of 


the  Sunnee  Moslems.  The  oldest  of  the 
four  is  the  Ismdileh  sect,  who  are  the 
most  degraded  and  poverty-stricken  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  They  are  a 
miserable  remnant  of  the  mediaeval  assas- 
sins or"  hemp-smokers  "(Hashishin),  and 
derive  their  doctrines  from  that  early 
Shidh  sect  who  believed  that  Ismdil  the 
sixth  Imftm  was  a  divine  incarnation,  and 
destined  to  reappear  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  old  Haoma  ritual  still  sur- 
vives among  these  heretics,  together  with  a 
veneration  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars,  which  is  most  probably  of  Persian 
derivation.  In  numbers  ana  energy  they 
are,  however,  too  contemptible  to  be 
turned  to  any  great  political  account,  and 
it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  modern 
diplomatists  to  profess  any  faith  in  the 
return  of  Ismdil  to  earth. 

The  Nuseireh  or  Anseiriyeh  are  a  very 
similar  sect,  though  their  numbers  are 
greater  and  their  character  for  fierce 
courage  more  formidable.  They  are  the 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  Maronites  on 
the  north,  and  extend  thence  to  the  ridge 
of  Mount  Casius  above  Antioch.  The 
Druzes  state  that  they  are  schismatics 
from  Druze  orthodox^',  but  historically 
they  appear  to  have  originated  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Druze  Hamzeh  in 
Hermon.  Some  have  identified  them 
with  the  Manichxan  Gnostics,  but  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  more  probably 
due  to  the  Persian  origin  of  many  of  the 
tenets  of  Manes.  The  same  syncretism 
which  is  so  remarkable  among  the  Druzes 
is,  however,  also  observable  among  the 
northern  sect  of  the  Anseireh,  and  they 
themselves  connect  their  mystic  eucharist 
with  the  Christian  rite,  as  well  as  with 
the  "veiling  of  the  Lord  in  light  that  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  Sun."  They  believe 
equal! V  in  the  divinity  of  Imdm  Aly,  and, 
like  the  Ismdileh  and  the  Druzes,  they 
are  allowed  publicly  to  abjure  in  words 
their  real  creed  in  order  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe  by 
act  its  more  important  prohibitions.  It 
is  to  this  sect  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  al- 
ludes in"Tancred,"and  rightly  attributes 
to  them  the  preservation  of  many  pagan 
beliefs.  And  now  that  a  line  has  been 
drawn  by  Europe  between  Druze  and 
Maronite,  it  is  perhaps  among  the  An* 
seireh  that  the  political  agitator  has  the 
best  opportunity  of  fomenting  that  ill  feel- 
ing which  leads  to  convenient  massacres, 
always  attributed  to  a  fanaticism  which 
remains  dormant  in  the  East  till  roused 
by  the  intriguing  nations  of  the  West. 

The  Druze  is  the  best  known  and  most 
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powerful  of  the  four  Moslem  heresies,  od 
account  of  the  warlike  character  of  the 
race,  their  magnificent  physique,  and  their 
political  intrigues.  In  Syria  they  are  re- 
garded as  English  protif{hy  on  account  of 
our  action  in  their  behalf  in  iS6o;  but 
the  sceptical  character  of  the  race  and 
their  selfish  faithlessness  render  them 
very  doubtful  allies  in  cases  where  inter- 
est conflicts  with  loyal  friendship.  There- 
are  two  things  which  seem  not  generally 
known  concerning  the  Druzes,  namely, 
first  their  migration  from  Lebanon  to  the 
Hauran  —  a  change  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Lebanon  govern- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  their 
religious  tenets  are  no  longer  the  myste- 
rious secret  they  once  were,  since  the 
French  dug  up  their  sacred  books  on 
Hermon,  and  since  De  Sacy  and  others 
have  made  a  special  study  of  that  con- 
fused and  syncretic  system  of  belief, 
which  embraces  Christian  teaching  to- 
gether with  Moslem  orthodoxy,  and  Bud- 
dhist ideas  with  the  Mazdeism  of  Persia. 
The  Druze,  indeed,  differs  from  the  Is- 
mdileh  mainly  in  one  tenet,  the  former 
holding  that  the  insane  Fatemite  khalif 
Hakem  was  a  divinity  incarnate,  while 
the  latter  attributes  the  same  honors  to 
the  earlier  Imdm  Ismdil.  The  details  of 
Druze  faith  have  but  little  interest  save 
for  the  student  of  the  religions  of  western 
Asia,  but  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view 
the  scepticism  which  |in  all  these  Oriental 
sects  is  the  result  of  the  highest  initia- 
tion ;  because  the  idea  which  some  writ- 
ers have  suggested,  that  the  Akkdls  of 
this  people  may  possess  secrets  of  mystic 
value  which  it  would  be  most  interesting 
for  the  European  to  penetrate,  is  directly 
contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  early 
history  of  Islam  and  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  scepticism  in  Asia. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the 
Druzes  are  more  formidable  perhaps  than 
any  non-Christian  sect  in  Syria.  They 
are  believed  to  have  allied  themselves 
(or  to  have  been  brought  into  relations 
through  the  aijency  of  Europeans)  with 
the  Dedawin  of  the  Nejed  and  Shammar, 
and  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Anazeh. 
Their  attempted  rebellion  in  1881  was  in 
all  probability  fomented  from  without, 
though  we  may  hope  that  the  suspicions 
of  the  Turkish  government  were  wrongly 
directed  when  they  accused  the  British 
nation  of  abetting  the  malcontents. 

The  Metawiieh  are  less  known  than  the 
Druzes  and  far  less  powerful.  They  are 
estimated  to  number  eighty  thousand 
^uls,  though  this  is  perhaps  an  exagger- 


ation. The  Druzes  of  Hermon  and  the 
Hauran  are  said  to  be  able  to  gather  ten 
thousand  horsemen,  making  a  populatioa 
of  at  least  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
Metawileh  are  found  mainly  in  upper 
Galilee,  their  capital  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  being  at  Tibnio  (the  Crosadinx 
fortress  of  Toron),  while  at  the  same  peri- 
od they  built  modern  Tyre  from  its  ruins 
and  spread  along  the  coast  to  Sidon. 
They  are  also  numerous  in  the  Anli* 
lebanon  as  far  as  Horns,  where  they  are 
mingled  with  Melchite  Christians,  whom 
(were  it  expedient)  they  might  easily  be 
persuaded  to  massacre. 

The  Metawileh  are  almost  pure  ShlAi 
representing  Persian  Muhammadisn 
among  the  Sunnees  and  Christiaas  of  the 
Levant.  Their  future  prophet  is  the 
**  twelfth  Im&m,"  and  their  eschatology  is 
almost  purely  Mazdean.  They  adore  the 
martyred  Hasan  and  Hosein,  and  beliete 
in  the  divinity  of  Aly.  They  carry  with 
them  the  sacred  Persian  soil,  as  did  the 
shah  when  he  visited  England.  They 
also  wear  a  peculiar  curl  which  is  remark- 
ably  similar  to  the  love-lock  of  the  Jewish 
Pharisee.  It  is  among  these  fainatiad 
and  ignorant  mountaineers,  who  equally 
hate  the  Christian  and  the  Sunaee  Mos- 
lem, and  who  refuse  to  eat  from  one  disb» 
or  drink  from  one  cup,  with  any  bat  tbdr 
own  co-religionists,  that  the  agents  of 
France  are  said  to  have  penetrated  of 
late,  and  to  have  induced  them  apparently 
to  believe  in  a  great  non-Christian  \Ves^ 
ern  race,  which  is  to  secure  their  trinoiph 
over  every  other  sect ;  the  ends  of  dipl» 
macy  being  in  this  case  furthered  by  the 
statement  of  a  real  truth  —  that  the  gm^ 
ern  men  t  of  France  cannot  be  considered 
Christian. 

We  must  now  turn  briefly  to  review  the 
more  powerful  Christian  sects  who  life 
amidst  the  various  Moslem  factions  jost 
noticed.  The  majority  of  Christians  wlio 
are  of  Greek  or  Syrian  birth  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church  under  the  patriarchs  of 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  They  bear,  iC 
must  be  confessed,  a  ver3r  eril  repntadoa 
in  the  land,  and  the  exhibition  of  fanatkil 
fury  which  annually  disgraces  the  Jerasap 
lem  cathedral  at  Easter  is  due  mamly  IB 
the  action  of  the  native  Greek  ChristiaM» 
and  is  little  chargeable  against  RnssisH 
or  Armenians,  and  still  less  against  the 
peaceful  Melchites,  Svriansy  and  Gofils. 
The  ignorance  and  aegradation  of  the 
Greek  clergy  are  only  too  well  known  10 
residents  in  Syria;  and  the  spirit  dF  nfr 
principled  ambition  and  selfish  rapadlf 
which  too  often  disgraced  Uie  coiuigSboI 
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the  Church  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries has  certainly  not  become  extinct  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  far  safer  to 
trust  to  the  honesty  of  a  Moslem,  of  a 
Maronite,  or  even  of  a  Druze,  than  to  that 
of  a  Greek  Christian  when  employed  in 
money  affairs.  The  advantage  taken  by 
even  j^reat  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Church 
of  the  simple  faith  of  pilfrrims  is  one  of 
the  scandals  of  the  Holy  City  ;  and  many 
yet  graver  accusations  have  been  brought 
by  impartial  observers  against  the  Greek 
clergy  as  a  class. 

The  Russian  Church  in  Palestine  ex- 
ists almost  entirely  for  the  sake  of  pil- 
grims from  the  dominions  of  the  czar. 
The  stately  cathedral  outside  Jerusalem, 
and  the  great  hospice  and  hospital  beside 
it,  have  been  built  with  money  granted  by 
the  imperial  government.  The  number 
of  Russian  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  and 
often  of  great  age,  increases  apparently 
every  year;  and  pilgrimage  is  encouraged 
by  the  granting  of  a  passage,  at  an  almost 
nominal  fare,  from  the  Russian  ports  to 
Jaffa,  the  steamboat  companies  receiving, 
it  is  said,  a  handsome  subsidy  from  the 
Russian  treasury.  This  zeal  for  the  faith 
is  equally  shown  by  whole  crews  of  Rus- 
sian gunboats,  and  by  the  royal  grand 
dukes,  as  well  as  by  the  poorest  mujik ;  by 
the  ffiar^chnl  de  noblesse  who  scourges 
himself  in  the  Sepulchre  church  by  night, 
and  reads  Voltaire  and  Renan  by  clay,  not 
less  than  by  the  bald  and  hairless  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  frightful  and  well 
known  of  Russian  sects,  who  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  follow  the  venerable  ex- 
ample of  the  famous  Origen.  Such  zeal 
has  of  course  no  connection  with  politics  ; 
and  we  should  be  able  to  measure  its 
value  if  we  found  that  it  was  equally  fos- 
tered by  government,  after  a  compact 
had  been  arranged  which  might  give  to 
France  in  Syria  an  equivalent  for  Russian 
extension  of  influence  in  Armenia  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  Latins  in  Syria  are  recruited 
mainly  by  conversions  from  the  Greek 
Church.  The  priests  of  the  Latin  Church 
—  often  men  of  great  ability  and  consid- 
erable education,  are  Italian  or  French 
by  birth  as  a  rule,  and  sometimes  pass 
but  a  few  years  in  Palestine.  There  is. 
often  danger  of  the  relapse  of  whole  con- 
gregations to  the  older  faith,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  the  native  Syrian  priests,  who 
are  always  Greek ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Latins  are  gaining  considerably  in  influ- 
ence and  prosperity,  especially  of  late,  and 
since  the  duty  of  protecting  the  faithful 
has   become  so  clearly  evident  to  a  na- 


tion which  boasts  the  name  of  "  eldest  son 
of  the  Church." 

Of  the  Maronites  (who  are  Monotbe- 
lites)  we  have  already  said  something.  In 
common  with  Greek  and  Armenian  Cath- 
olics they  present  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  sect  preserving  the  peculiar  dogmas 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  yet  acknowledg- 
ing as  a  spiritual  head  the  pontiff  of  the 
Western  rite.  The  Armenians  alone  re- 
main to  demand  a  passing  notice. 

The  Armenian  Church  springs  from  the 
ancient  Docetic  heresy,  and  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Eutyches  condemned  by  the 
Second  Council  of  Ephesus  in  449  a.d. 
They  believe  (as"  do  the  Buddhists  of 
their  master)  that  our  Lord  was  born  from 
the  right  side  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
that  his  body  was  not  of  the  substance  of 
his  mother,  but  divine,  incorruptible,  and 
miraculous.  They  are  thus  equally  ob- 
noxious to  the  Monophysite  Jacobites  (or 
Syrians),  the  Monothelite  Maronites,  the 
Ebionite  Melchites,  and  to  the  three 
great  sects  which  call  themselves  ortho- 
dox. 

The  Armenians  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  cleverest  people  in  the  East. 
"Ten  Greeks,"  says  the  proverb,  "to 
cheat  a  Jew,  ten  Jews  to  cheat  an  Arme- 
nian." They  are  in  Syria  found  as  a  sect 
only  at  Jerusalem,  but  are  there  perhaps 
the  richest  and  most  influential  of  all  the 
Christian  communities.  As  diplomatists, 
as  accountants,  as  money-lenders  and 
financial  agents,  the  Armenians  are  more 
successful  than  any  other  race ;  and  the 
power  which  they  have  thus  obtained, 
together  with  their  reputation  for  selfish- 
ness and  usury,  very  closely  resembles 
the  influence  and  character  of  the  Oriental 
Jews. 

Such,  very  briefly  described,  are  the 
various  struggling  factions  which  divide 
the  little  land  of  Syria,  a  country  whose 
area  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles  at  most,  and  whose  popula- 
tion has  been  roughly  estimated  as  only 
half  that  of  London.  From.such  a  re- 
view, however  imperfect  (and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  detail  in  the  space  at 
our  command),  it  will  be  evident  how 
difficult  and  dangerous  is  the  task  of 
dealing  with  so  many  contending  inter- 
ests, and  with  populations  so  nearly  bal- 
anced and  so  easily  incited  to  mutual 
outrage  and  bloodshed.  The  policy  of. 
almost  any  one  of  the  larger  parties  may 
for  a  time  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  its 
own  special  interests  ;  yet  the  domination 
of  any  Christian  sect  over  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  populace  who  profess  the 
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Sunnee  form  of  the  Moslem  faith  would 
be  an  unjust  tyranny  of  one  among  many 
minorities.  To  hope  that  all  Christian 
sects  would  combine  for  common  action 
against  the  Turk  is  as  vain  as  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  the  sul- 
tan can  rally  the  Arab,  the  Fellah,  the 
Druze,  the  Anseireh,  and  Metawileh  in 
common  defence  against  the  power  of  the 
West,  and  against  the  intrigue  and  brib- 
ery which  is  so  cynically  patent  through- 
out his  Syrian  provinces. 

The  fate  of  Syria  is  bound  up  with 
much  larger  questions  of  high  politics  in 
the  East.  The  religious  claims  of  the 
Sultan,  the  restless  Russian  advance  on 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ambition  of 
France,  are  the  great  factors  in  the  future 
of  the  country.  British  interests  will  no 
doubt  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  look 
on  calmly  at  any  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  country  bordering  Egypt  and 
the  Canal,  which  is  now  the  nucleus  of 
our  anxieties.  The  history  of  Syria 
shows  that  the  land  must  fall  to  either  the 
northern  or  the  southern  power,  to  the 
modern  Seleucus  or  Ptolemy,  according 
as  the  one,  the  Turk,  or  the  other,  in 
Egypt,  is  the  stronger;  unless,  as  in  Cru- 
sading days,  an  invasion  from  the  West 
should  for  a  time  —  and  only  for  a  time  — 
destroy  the  balance  of  contending  forces 
in  Asia  itself  and  in  Africa.  France 
might  hold  Syria  for  a  century  or  more, 
but  the  laws  of  climate  would  probably 
again,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  finally  en- 
able the  fierce  native  races,  Kurdish  or 
Turkish,  to  regain  ascendency  over  the 
peaceful  peasantry  of  Arab  race. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
political  circumstances  rendered  it  expe- 
dient that  a  strong  protected  State  should 
be  built  up  in  Syria.  It  is  perhaps  an 
entirely  hypothetical  case,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  immediate  indication  of  any 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Palestine  being  felt 
among  English  politicians. 

In  the  first  place,  the  native  population 
is  unfit  for  any  such  institutions  as  we 
now  possess  at  home,  and  has  indeed  no 
desire  to  govern  itself,  asking  only  to  be 
saved  from  a  lawless  military  tyranny. 
In  the  second  place,  no  government  can 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Syrians  which  en- 
tirely consists  of  foreign  elements.  The 
Turkish,  or  Kurdish,  or  Circassian  pasha 
must  be  removed,  and  the  unimprovable 
class  of  officials,  bred  in  bribery  and 
indelibly  stained  with  corrupt  custom, 
must  be  dismissed  from  the  land.  There 
are  not  wanting  men  who  are  honored 
and  respected  by  the  people,  though  re- ! 
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duced  to  poverty  and  impotence  by  the 
Turks.  Such  is  the  pious  and  respected 
Bek  of  the  Tok&n  family  at  Nablus, 
such  are  the  sheikhs  of  the  Beni  Jerr&r, 
of  the  Jeiyiisi,  the  Lehh&m,  and  other  old 
families,  the  survivors  in  Galilee  of  the 
proud  race  of  Dhahr  el  Amr,  and  many 
others.  Their  children  are,  it  is  true, 
sinking  gradually  to  the  condition  of  mere 
felldhin,  but  among  these  families,  which 
once  led  the  Syrians  in  their  struggle 
against  Turkish  power,  a  few  at  least  mav 
be  found  who  are  comparatively  well  ed- 
ucated, honest,  and  respected.  They 
might,  it  is  true,  soon  deteriorate  in  char- 
acter if  they  gained  power  under  a  cor- 
rupt system ;  but  the  only  hope  of  improv* 
ing  the  native  race  in  Syria  (and  not  less 
also  in  Eg)'pt)  lies  in  giving  to  the  Arab 
the  responsibility  of  power,  and  in  ban- 
ishing the  official  class  of  the  Turks. 
They  must  long  be  nursed  by  superiors 
of  cnaracter  and  influence,  appointed  by 
Western  powers ;  their  institutions  must 
be  modelled  not  on  Western  custom  but 
on  the  just  law  of  the  Koran ;  their  sys- 
tem must  resemble  rather  that  of  the 
Crusaders  —  a  semi-feudal  condition  of 
subjection,  tempered  (as  in  the  mediaeval 
native  courts)  by  the  admission  of  natives 
to  councils  over  which  a  European  pre- 
sides ;  but  the  Arab  is  neither  so  unintel- 
ligent nor  so  devoid  of  ideas  of  right  as 
to  make  it  a  hopeless  task  to  undertake 
his  education. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem which  has  proved  so  successful  in 
Lebanon  which  is  required  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  Syria,  with  such  modificar 
tions  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  two 
circumstances  in  which  the  rest  of  Syria 
differs  from  the  Lebanon.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  Moslem  population 
largely  predominates  over  the  Christian 
in  Palestine,  but  is  in  a  minority  in 
Lebanon ;  the  second  is,  that  the  Moslem 
peasantry  are  less  educated  and  have 
been  more  degraded  by  oppression  than 
the  Druze  or  the  Maronite  ever  became. 
They  are  therefore  less  able  at  first  to 
govern  themselves  than  are  the  inhal^ 
tants  of  the  mountain. 

If  such  a  scheme  could  be  realized;  if 
a  Moslem  governor  could  be  appointed 
with  full  powers  by  the  sultan,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  at  least  two  out. of  three 
guaranteeing  European  powers;  if  the 
Turk  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
Arab  under  unfair  advantages  for  govern- 
ment employ ;  if  the  Porte  were  forbidden 
to  raise  a  single  penny  of  tax  without 
consent  of  the  guaranteeing  powers ;  i^ 
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above  all,  an  hoDestmaD  could  be  found 
to  execute  the  mandate  of  the  powers  as 
impartially  as  Rustem  Pasha  has  done, 
but,  unlike  him,  with  the  conviction  that 
his  efforts  would  be  appreciated,  and  that 
he  would  be  supported  rather  than  left  a 
prey  to  his  enemies,  —  then  indeed  we 
might  have  some  hope  of  prosperity  in 
Syria,  and  some  solid  foundation  on 
which  honest  capitalists  might  build,  in 
developing  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial resources  of  a  land  which  is  richer 
than  it  appears  to  be.  It  is  not  coloniza- 
tion, whether  Jewish,  German,  or  En- 
glish, nor  annexation  by  France,  nor  in- 
vasion by  Russia,  which  can  make  the 
land  fertile  and  the  people  happy.  It  is  a 
just  government  on  the  simplest  principles 
of  Moslem  rule,  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
civilizing  powers.  The  Jews  threaten  to 
pauperize  Syria;  the  Turk  has  already 
ruined  it ;  the  French  nation  spread  a 
web  of  intrigue  over  the  whole  land ;  the 
Germans  are  intolerant  and  unpopular; 
the  Russian  would  bring  in  his  train  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  which  are  most  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  seen  what  war 
really  is  to  the  poor  of  a  country,  and 
after  that  he  would  establish  a  system  of 
rule  which  cannot  be  considered  more 
civilized  or  honest  than  that  of  the  Turks. 
It  is  England,  if  any  nation,  which  should 
fulfil  the  really  wise  policy  of  building  up 
a  strong  native  State  between  the  Canal 
and  the  northern  danger ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  on  what  good  grounds  other 
powers  could  object  to  co-operation  in  the 
same  good  work. 

That  such  a  scheme  will  ever  be  real» 
ized  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  hope;  mean- 
time we  see  all  that  is  good  about  to  be 
endangered  or  sacrificedin  the  Lebanon; 
we  see  the  forerunners  of  Russian  armies 
mapping  Ar^nenia,  penetrating  even  into 
Anatolia  and  Syria;  we  see  the  Turk  des- 
perately tightening  his  hold  on  a  spiritual 
DO  less  than  a  temporal  possession.  The 
name  of  Syria  has  been  kept  out  of  the 
Eastern  question  of  which  Syrian  politics 
form  a  part,  but  if  a  Syrian  question  is 
precipitated  into  the  arena  of  ** practical 
politics "  by  French  action,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  knotty  and 
dangerous  yet  dealt  with  by  Europe. 
Meantime  a  helpless  Moslem  peasantry, 
and  a  rich  Maronite  community  who  know 
not  what  is  for  their  good,  are  eager  to 
plunge  their  country  into  the  horrors  of 
war  ;  and  the  Turk,  however  roughly  and 
to  their  detriment,  acts  as  the  policeman 
among  the  rival  creeds  and  sects,  which 
so  soon  as  his  hand  is  withdrawn  will 


wrangle  for  the  spoil.  If  Turkey  be  in- 
deed doomed  (as  we  have  heard  for  forty 
years),  Europe  ought  now  to  be  ready  to 
appoint  her  successor  in  Syria. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
ALONG  TITE  SILVER  STREAK. 

Contango  did  his  duty  well  that  day. 
The  milestones  spun  away  behind  him. 
To  be  sure,  they  only  marked  kilometres, 
nine  little  ones  in  between  to  mark  each 
hundred  metres,  and  the  tenth  on  a  larger 
scale,  where  the  distances  to  different 
places  had  been  carefully  marked  on,  and 
as  carefully  knocked  on  by  some  travel- 
ling enthusiast,  some  Old  Mortality 
whose  ideas  had  become  reversed,  and 
who  had  devoted  himself,  with  cold  chisel 
and  mallet,  to  the  disfigurement  of  these 
local  records.  Disfigured  they  were,  any- 
how,  with  remarkable  completeness,  and 
the  want  of  anv  authentic  record  of  our 
progress  causea  a  little  discord  among  us. 
Originally  we  were  the  most  charmingly 
united  party  you  can  imagine.  The  di- 
rector's wife,  the  shock  of  separation  from 
Alphonse  once  over,  threw  herself  into 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  like  a  school- 
girl just  released  from  class.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  road  smooth  and  shaded 
with  trees.  We  caught  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  the  blue  sparkling  sea  — 
glimpses  now  through  the  branches  of 
apple-trees  studded  with  young  fruit,  or 
crowning  the  vista  of  some  shady  lane 
almost  equal  to  a  Devonshire  lane  ia 
beauty;  and  every  now  and  then,  as  a 
wider  prospect  opened  out  from  the  sum- 
rait  of  some  trifling  eminence,  we  gained 
a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  dotted  with  white 
sails,  and  could  make  out  the  graceful 
"  Sea-Mew  "  steaming  along  in  a  leisurely 
fashion.  Once  or  twice  Stephanie  thought 
she  could  make  out  her  director  anxiouslv 
gazing  landwards,  and  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief zealously,  on  the  chance  of  his 
being  on  the  look-out  our  wav,  at  that 
particular  moment,  with  binoculars  of  ex- 
traordinary power.  Altogether,  we  were 
as  happy  and  contented  as  people  could 
well  be.  Contango  slashing  along  at  a  pace 
that  should  have  troubled  the  repose  of 
people  who  intended  to  bet  against  him, 
Tom  making  all  kinds  of  fun  with  Justine 
on  the  back  seat,  while  the  pair  in  front 
were  more  soberly  employed  in  compar- 
ing impressions  on  what  was  passing. 
Now,  Tom  had  set  out  very  carefully  to 
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time  Contango's  performance,  and  for  the 
first  two  or  three  kilometres  this  went  on 
with  complete  regularity.  Then  he  missed 
a  milestone  —  to  call  it  by  the  familiar 
name — and  to  conceal  his  want  of  care 
he  stuck  in  two  which  had  really  no  ex- 
istence, thus  bringing  up  Contango's 
record  to  something  astonishing.  Now, 
if  the  distance  on  the  milestones  —  still 
to  use  the  familiar  term  —  had  been  prop- 
erly  marked,  we  could  have  decided  the 
real  distance  travelled  without  any  discus- 
sion ;  but  thanks  to  Mortality  Redivivus, 
we  were  in  a  complete  fog  about  the  mat- 
ter. Presently,  however,  we  arrived  at  a 
village  —  St.  Marcouf  —  where  we  were 
able  to  correct  our  dead  reckoning. 

All  along  this  district,  the  villages  are 
nearly  all  either  something-ville  or  Saint 
someoody ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  Nor- 
mandy the  same  rule  holds  good,  the  ville 
in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  being  an  adapta- 
tion to  French  of  sundry  Saxon  and  old- 
Norse  terminals.  Vic,  wich,  feld,  bye, 
have  apparently  been  all  melted  down  into 
the  French  ville.  So,  at  least,  our  direc- 
tor instructed  us  in  a  little  disquisition 
upon  the  subject.  But  the  weather  was 
too  hot  for  such  considerations.  The 
merits  of  the  church,  which  is  ancient  and 
singular,  were  in  our  eyes  chiefly  the 
pleasant  coolness  and  calm  it  afforded. 
The  spire  of  St.  Marcouf  is,  they  say,  a 
sea-mark  for  the  fishermen  and  sailors  in 
the  bay,  and  a  curious  opening  or  oculus 
in  the  chancel  over  the  high  altar  was 
said  to  have  been  contrived  so  that  the 
altar-lif;ht  burning  always  in  presence  of 
the  blessed  sacrament  might  throw  a 
cheerful  gleam  out  to  sea,  giving  the  sail- 
or struggling  with  the  waves  a  hopeful 
sense  of  the  eye  that  is  watching  over  his 
safety.  We  might  also  have  drunk  from 
the  ancient  fountain  of  St.  Marcouf,  but 
the  spring  was  pronounced  to  be  too 
near  the  village  cemetery,  and  so  we  voted 
for  the  village  cider,  although,  perhaps,  in 
that  we  had  still  more  concentrated  es- 
sence of  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet. 
For  do  not  apple-trees  grow  in  the 
churchyard  itself?  and  what  is  not  apple- 
juice  in  the  cider  is  made  up  from  the  holy 
well. 

At  St.  Marcouf  we  were  encouraged  by 
finding  ourselves  hard  upon  the  trail  of 
Hilda  and  the  count.  They  had  passed 
through  the  village  not  an  hour  before  — 
the  tall  mademoiselle,  her  father,  and  the 
young  De  St.  Pol.  Mademoiselle  stopped 
to  see  the  church.  She  was  there  halt  an 
hour  at  least,  and  the  count  seemed  very 
impatient  at  the  delay.    There  was  a  long 
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discussion  among  them,  too,  as  to  whero 
they  should  go ;  the  count  urging  them  to 
cross  the  isthmus  and  visit  Coutances 
and  Granville,  where  he  had  his  yacht; 
and  promising  to  show  them  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  But  mademoiselle  had  decided 
at  last  —  it  was  she  who  seemed  to  de- 
cide things,  the  old  gentleman,  herfather^ 
took  no  part  in  the  discussion  —  made- 
moiselle had  decided  that  she  would  go 
on  instead  to  Bayeux.  And  then  thej 
had  started,  the  count  in  a  bad  humor  it 
seemed,  and  no  doubt  we  should  overtake 
the  party  before  they  reached  Carentan. 
So  we  drove  on,  reassured  by  what  wo 
had  heard,  and  not  putting  Contango  to 
his  tip-top  speed,  for  Bayeux  would  be 
the  general  rendezvous;  the  ** Sea-Mew" 
was  to  put  in  at  Port  au  Bessin,  where 
there  was  a  good  harbor,  which  would  take 
her  in  handsomely  at  full  tide. 

Thus  we  drove  on  towards  Carentao, 
the  country  gradually  becoming  flatter 
and  flatter,  and  finally  resolving  itself  into 
rich,  low-lying  pastures,  protected  from 
the  network  of  streams  that  intersected 
them  by  high  grassy  banks,  lined  with 
willows,  and  elms,  and  tall  poplars,  with 
legions  of  cattle  quietly  grazing  —  a  pic- 
ture after  Cuyp,  of  the  Dutch  rather  than 
the  French  school.  These  wide-spread- 
ing pastures  are  the  wealth  of  this  rich 
district  of  the  Cotentin,  the  countrv 
whose  proud  barons  disdained  to  call 
themselves  the  men  of  the  young  bastard 
William ;  but  who  were  speedily  brought 
to  submission  by  the  embryo  conqueror. 
This  and  the  subsidiary  Avranchin,  with 
its  chief  town  of  Avranches  —  the  two 
districts  together  under  the  old  rd^imi 
forming  the  baillage  of  Coutances  — 
these  two  districts  have  been  the  great 
nursery  of  the  ancient  English  baronage. 
Just  now  we  might  call  it  a  hotbed  rather 
than  a  nursery,  the  heat  is  so  intense,  with 
hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring  over  the 
plain,  where  the  tangled  rivers  and 
streams  are  lying  at  rest,  with  scarcely  a 
movement  in  their  waters  at  the  bottom 
of  their  deep,  muddy  channels.  A  boun- 
tiful country  too,  with  evidences  of  plenty 
and  profusion  on  every  side. 

We  find  Carentan  in  the  full  fever  of  its 
weekly  market  —  and  such  a  market  as 
you  will  rarely  see  in  these  degenerate 
clays.  The  place — with  some  nice  old 
houses  on  one  side  forming  a  covered 
piazza  —  is  filled  with  blue  blouses  and 
white  caps.  Ducks,  and  turkeys,  and 
chickens,  all  quack,  and  gobble,  and  cluck 
unheard  in  the  great  gabble  that  rises  from 
so  many  strident  human  voices  —  all  the 
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world  talking  their  loudest,  and  the  bells 
clanging  out  from  the  tower  of  the  fine 
old  church :  a  bewildering,  maddening 
turmoil.  The  din  is  not  to  be  escaped 
from  either  in  the  inns,  which  are  crammed 
with  market-people  eating,  drinking,  and 
bargaining  over  their  cups :  stout  men 
with  mealy  voices  discussing  fat  beeves, 
aod  oily  dames  with  funny,  stunted-looking 
lace  caps  —  degenerate  successors  these 
last  of  the  ancient  towering  head-gear. 
Everywhere  about  are  bundles  of  live 
poultr)\  carried  unceremoniously  by  their 
legs,  protesting  loudly  in  their  shrillest 
voices;  but  the  people  who  carry  them 
are  as  much  unconcerned  as  though  they 
were  so  many  bunches  of  onions. 

But  already  the  crowd  is  ebbing  away 
from  the  market  place ;  the  market-wom- 
en are  counting  up  their  stockingsful  of 
five-franc  pieces;  and  the  buyers  with 
their  loads  are  scrambling  into  their  carts, 
into  the  diligence,  or  filing  away  in  long 
procession  to  the  railway-station.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  hubbub,  in  which  we  have 
been  wandering  a  little  dazed  and  bewil- 
dered, somebody  touches  Tom  on  the 
shoulder.  This  somebody  wears  a  blue 
blouse,  a  rough  three-sous  straw  hat, 
bound  with  an  end  of  scarlet  braid  ;  he  is 
bronzed  and  burly,  with  something  of  the 
keen,  good-humored  air  of  the  Norman 
horse-dealer. 

"  Well,  Tom,  old  man  ! "  he  cries,  **  what 
arc  you  doing  along  here  ?  " 

Tom  stares  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
amazement. 

"  Why,  it  is  Redmond,"  he  cries  at  last; 
**  Redmond  disguised  as  a  French  peasant. 
Have  you  come  to  meet  your  father  and 
Hilda?" 

Redmond  changed  color  at  this. 

"  No,"  he  cried  in  an  alarmed  tone. 
«•  Are  they  here  ?  " 

"  We  are  expecting  to  come  across 
them  any  minute,""  replied  Tom. 

**Oh,  I  say,  hide  me  up  somewhere," 
cried  Redmond ;  "  I  could  not  face  the 
old  governor  just  now  on  any  account." 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Tom  dryly; 
"your  old  nurse  wouldn't  know  you 
even." 

Raymond,  however,  insisted  that  we 
should  follow  him  to  his  own  house-of- 
call,  a  little  auberge  **  Au  Bouche  cS'Or," 
where,  through  a  labyrinth  of  market- 
carts,  he  led  us  to  a  little  caf^  and  salle-^- 
roanger,  redolent  of  rum,  and  cognac,  and 
garlic. 

We  had  left  madame  la  directrice  and 
Justine  at  the  hotel  to  repose  during  the 
noontide  heat,  and  Contango  was  discuss- 


ing his  oats  with  great  relish  in  the  sta- 
bles below  them.     We  had  determined 
that  if  we  found  that  Hilda  and  her  father 
had  driven  on  to  Bayeux,  as  there  was 
now  no  pressing  need  to  follow  them, 
Contango  should  be  spared  any  further 
work,  and  that  Tom  should  remain   at 
Carentan  for  the  night,  and  drive  quietly 
over  to  Bayeux  next  day,  while  the  rest 
of  us  went  on  by  train  this  same  after- 
noon.   We  should  be  there  as  soon  as  the 
Chudleighs,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  goin; 
to  drive  the  distance,  and  as  the  train  di< 
not  leave  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  couh 
spare  an    hour  to  Redmond  with   easv 
minds.    As  for  Redmond,  he  was  too  full 
of  his  own  affairs  to  take  much  interest  in 
ours.     It  seems  that  he  had  been  living 
at  Caen,  a  second  Beau  Brummell,  idle 
and  out  at  elbows,  pretty  well  supplied 
with  money,  however,  by  his  sister,  who 
must  have  devoted  most  of  the  income 
left  her  by  the  late  Miss   Chudleigh,  of 
Weymouth,  to  his  benefit.    Of  a  more 
stirring    nature    than    the    unfortunate 
Brummell,  however,  he  had  struck  out  a 
line  for  himself.  It  was  buying  poultry,  and 
pigs,  and  horses,  anything  he  came  across, 
and  selling  them  again  for  a  profit.    That 
was  his  programme,  at  least ;  hitherto  he 
had  been  rather  unfortunate.    He  had  be- 
gun with  horses,  and  had  lost  money  over 
them ;  had  come  down  to  pigs,  and  still 
lost  money.     Now  he  was  reduced  to 
poultry,    but    was    always    sanguine    of 
eventual  results.    To-day,  for  instance,  he 
had  bought  a  hundred    turkeys  at  five 
francs  each  ;  these  he  should  take  back  to 
Caen,   and   sell   for  about   double    the 
money. 

Tom  took  in  all  this  with  wonder  and 
amazement.  Was  this  the  glass  of  fash- 
ion and  the  mould  of  form,  the  Adonis  of 
the  Guards*  Club,  the  arbiter  of  Pall 
Mall?  Had  he  come  down  to  this?  In 
the  prime  of  his  days,  too,  and  of  his 
manly  beauty,  for  be  was  handsome  -* 
handsomer  than  ever,  perhaps,  in  the  easy, 
unstudied  garb  of  Gaul,  in  the  blue  tunic 
that  Vercingetorix  might  have  worn  with 
just  such  an  air.  He  was  too  proud,  evi- 
dently, to  build  any  expectations  upon  his 
sister's  marriage.  Tom  gently  touched 
upon  this  point,  and  to  his  surprise  Red- 
mond seemed  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
whole  matter.  Hilda  had  certainlv  writ- 
ten  to  him  once  or  twice  lately,  but  he  had 
given  over  reading;  letters  ;  he  no  longer 
took  any  interest  in  home  matters.  Hilda 
might  marry  whom  she  pleased.  Tom 
suggested  that  this  IndifiEerence  was  rather 
unlcind,  seeing  that  Hilda's  marriage  bad 
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been  arranged  partlv  for  his  benefit.  Had 
he  heard  nothing  about  Mr.  Chancellor's 
handsome  offer  to  give  him,  Redmond,  a 
good  appointment  ?  Redmond  opened  his 
eyes  at  this,  and  taking  a  bundle  of  let- 
ters from  the  pocket  of  his  blouse,  picked 
out  the  most  recent  of  them,  from  Hilda, 
and  read  it  carefully  over.  Then  he  sat 
for  a  few  moments  in  deep  thought. 

"  Yes,  that  might  do,"  he  said  at  last, 
the  expression  of  his  face  changing  to  a 
careless  listlessness.  "  Perhaps  it  'will 
suit  me  better  than  pig-dealing  after  all. 
Only  I  can't  meet  the  governor  and  Hilda 
and  her  young  man  in  this  kind  of  cos- 
tume," looking  at  his  blue  blouse.  **  Look 
here,  Tom,  lend  me  fifty  pounds,  and  Til 
run  up  to  Paris  and  get  rigged  out,  and 
then  IMl  meet  the  family  council,  say  at 
Trouville." 

Tom  looked  doubtfully  into  his  purse, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  if  he  could 
manage  it,  but  I  gave  him  a  nudge  to  in- 
timate that  I  would  take  the  responsibility, 
and  then  Tom  counted  out  the  notes, 
which  Redmond  thrust  carelessly  into  his 
pocket. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  calmly ;  "  and  now 
come  along,  Tom,  we'll  have  a  bit  of  fun 
with  the  turkeys." 

Tom  was  always  ripe  for  anything  in 
the  way  of  fun,  and  perhaps  he  felt  that 
he  was  entitled  to  something  in  return  for 
the  money  he  had  parted  with  so  readily; 
and  he  followed  Redmond  to  the  court- 
yard of  the  inn,  where  the  latter  disentan- 
gled his  cart  from  the  tightly  packed  mass 
of  vehicles,  and  brinc;ing  out  his  pony 
from  the  stable,  put  it  in  and  harnessed  it 
with  Tom's  ready  assistance.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cart  were  lying  the  turkeys, 
not,  perhaps,  a  hundred  —  in  that  matter, 
probably,  Redmond  used  a  little  customary 
exaggeration,  but  anyhow  a  goodly  num- 
ber tied  together  in  pairs  by  the  legs; 
and  whatever  their  motives  might  have 
been,  it  was  certainly  a  work  of  humanity 
when  Tom  and  Reamond  drew  out  their 
knives  and  cut  the  ligatures  that  bound 
them. 

"  Now  we're  ofiE,**  said  Redmond,  jump- 
ing into  the  cart,  Tom  clambering  up  on 
the  other  side,  and  away  they  went  at  full 
speed. 

For  the  first  few  moments  not  one  of 
the  turkeys  stirred ;  they  could  not  feel 
their  legs,  perhaps,  just  at  first,  or  realize 
the  unaccustomed  liberty  they  enjoyed. 
But  just  as  they  cleared  the  porie  cocnlre 
of  the  inn,  the  ostler  running  after  them 
to  claim  the  gratuity  that  Redmond  had 
fprgotten,  the  trap  gave  a  lurch,  and  a  fine 


old  turkey-cock,  thrown  ofiE  his  balance  by 
the  shock,  spread  out  his  wings,  and  fino* 
ing  nothing  to  restrain  him,  flew  out  of 
the  cart  with  a  mighty  whirr  right  in  the 
face  of  the  pursuing  ;^^rf^n,  who  clutched 
him  wildly  and  then  rolled  over  and  over 
in  the  dust.  And  then  bird  after  bird 
took  to  flight,  their  wines  darkening  the 
air,  and  bringing  the  whole  town  out  in  hot 
pursuit;  dogs  barked,  women  screamed, 
while  the  birds  careered  in  all  directiooSt 
settling  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  perching 
on  the  telegraph-wires,  fluttering  into 
shops,  and  even  flying  into  the  windows 
of  the  mairie,  and  scattering  the  municipal 
records  in  wild  confusion.  Tom  and 
Redmond  meantime  drove  on  callously, 
reo^ardless  of  the  cries  and  shouts  that 
followed  them,  and  taking  not  the  slight- 
est notice  of  the  train  of  flying  birds  toey 
left  behind.  Strange  to  sav,  notwith- 
standing this  wonderful  windfall  of  tar* 
keys,  not  a  soul  thought  of  looting,  or  of 
seizing  the  goods  that  fortune  bad  so 
bounteously  provided.  Such  is  the  respect 
that  the  French  citizens  bear  for  the  law, 
that  not  a  single  turkey  was,  so  to  say, 
nobbled.  Each  man  contented  himself 
with  defending  his  own  possessions  and 
calling  loudly  for  the  gendarmes. 

Soon  the  alarm-bell  was  ringing  at  the 
gendarmerie,  and  the  men  turned  out  in  a 
body.  And  it  was  pleasant  to  bear  the 
sabres  clanking  and  to  see  the  cocked 
hats  making  head  against  the  invaders. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  law,  every- 
body now  joined  in  the  capture;  but  it 
was  melancholy  to  see  that  as  each  bird 
was  caught  its  legs  were  flrmly  tied  up 
again,  and  it  was  carried  o£E  bead  down- 
wards to  the  gendarmerie.  Not  all, 
indeed,  were  thus  accounted  for.  A  few 
had  made  their  way  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  were  lost  to  sight.  Mean- 
time the  chief  of  the  gendarmes  got  oat 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  began  to  "dress  ** 
a  prods-verbal  of  the  affair.  It  was  a 
serious  matter,  he  observed,  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  a  community  in  this  un- 
heard-of manner.  Justice  must  inform 
itself. 

Clearly  it  might  be  dangerous  for  Tom 
to  show  himself  in  Carentan  after  this 
madcap  piece  of  business. 

Anyhow,  the  pair  had  disappeared,  and 
I  made  my  way  into  the  market-place^ 
determinea,  now  that  the  uproar  had 
abated  and  the  fierce  noontide  heat,  that 
I  would  find  out  whether  Hilda  and  her 
father  were  still  in  the  town.  The  most 
likely  place  to  find  Hilda,  I  thought,  would 
be  the  church.  She  had  the  usual  fondncM 
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of  English  girls  for  investigating  churches 
and  public  monuments,  and  I  should 
probably  find  her  sketching  some  old  por- 
tal, or  perhaps  in  the  cool  interior,  listen- 
ing in  a  kind  of  day-dream  to  the  subdued 
clamor  of  the  Gregorian  plain-song.  The 
bell  had  just  ceased  ringing  for  vespers 
as  I  entered  the  church,  and  a  small  as- 
semblage of  worshippers  was  scattered 
about  among  the  chairs  :  a  few  elaborate- 
ly dressed  women,  the  wives,  no  doubt,  of 
local  magnates ;  some  market-women  in 
l^ghly  colored  shawls  and  short  petti- 
coats; and  one  or  two  aged  peasants  in 
threadbare  and  carefully  patched  blouses 
—  these  last  the  most  fervent  and  devout 
of  the  whole  assemblage,  even  including 
the  officiating  priest,  who  required  an 
occasional  pinch  of  snuff  to  help  him  on 
with  his  breviary.  But  more  to  my  pur- 
pose, I  espied,  leaning  against  a  column 
that  cut  off  further  view,  the  grey,  time- 
worn  head  of  the  old  squire.  Hilda  must 
be  there  too,  beyond  the  pillar,  but  I  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  see  without  dis- 
turbing the  whole  congregation,  and  so  I 
waited  patiently  till  the  service  —  a  very 
short  one  —  was  finished. 

Most  of  the  people  had  left  the  church, 
but  a  few  were  still  left,  kneeling  about 
here  and  there,  and  the  squire  still  kept 
his  seat.  I  edged  round  the  church  to- 
'wards  the  pillar.  The  squire  had  surely 
fallen  asleep,  leaning  his  withered,  tirecf- 
looking  face  against  the  cold  stone-work. 
But  he  was  alone,  no  Hilda  was  there,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  gave  me  a  certain 
thrill  of  undefinable  misgiving.  I  touched 
the  squire  on  the  arm.  He  roused  him- 
self, and  turned  to  me  with  an  air  of  bland 
Inquiry.  No,  he  had  not  been  asleep, 
but  had  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes 
in  reflection.  He  walked  with  me  towards 
the  door,  looking  a  little  dazed  and  be- 
wildered after  his  nap.  His  memory 
seemed  to  have  failed  him  for  the  moment. 
He  hardly  knew  where  he  was,  or  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  "  Hilda,"  he  replied 
vaguely,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry;  **  I 
donH  quite  know  where  she  is  —  in  the 
garden,  or  perhaps  down  in  the  village," 
just  as  if  we  had  been  at  Combe  Chud- 
leigh.  And  then  he  seemed  to  gather  his 
faculties  together,  silting  down  in  the 
porch  and  holding  his  forehead  in  his 
hands.  "  Yes,  I  think  she's  gone  out," 
he  repeated;  "gone  out  with  that  young 
Frenchman  to  see  some  abbey,  but  1  don't 
know  where." 

It  was  maddening  to  be  thus  thwarted 
by  the  old  man's  failing  memory,  for  I  was 
now  seriously  alarmed  about  Hilda.     Not 
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that  perhaps  she  could  come  to  any  ac- 
tual harm,  but  that  the  count  might  lead 
her  into  some  embarrassing  or  compro- 
mising position,  the  heroine  of  some  story 
that  would  be  told  of  her  during  all  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Heaven  only  knew  what 
trick  he  might  play  her ;  misinterpreting 
perhaps,  the  free  and  independent  bear- 
ing of  an  English  girl,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  purity  and  unsuspicion  of  her 
nature. 

By  this  time  the  old  squire  had  come  to 
a  more  lively  sense  of  the  situation;  he 
began  to  grumble  out  that  it  was  getting 
late,  and  that  it  was  too  bad  of  Hilda  to 
keep  him  waiting  so  long.  When  we  got 
back  to  the  inn  we  found  no  tidings  of 
Hilda.  And  now  madame  la  directrice 
was  becoming  uneasy.  When  should  we 
rejoin  the  yacht  and  her  dear  Alphonse  ? 
And  that  charming  Monsieur  Tom,  where 
was  he,  and  why  was  not  everything  ready 
for  departure?  But  Justine  drew  me 
aside  with  a  mysterious  air.  She  had 
news  of  mademoiselle.  She  had  driven 
off  with  M.  de  St.  Pol ;  he  had  hired  fresh 
horses,  and  had  taken  her  away  —  away  to 
the  forest.  Yes,  she  had  found  that  out 
from  the  people  of  the  inn.  There  was 
some  old  abbey  to  be  visited.  What 
could  mademoiselle  see  in  those  old  ab* 
beys  that  were  no  longer  fit  for  human 
habitation  ?  But  this  was  at  Cdrisy,  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  forest.  Ah,  why 
did  mademoiselle  leave  her  faithful  ser- 
vant behind,  who  would  have  protected  her 
from  all  these  dangers  ? 

After  all,  Justine  seemed  to  have  hit 
upon  the  truth,  for  the  squire,  when  again 
interrogated,  seemed  to  recognize  the 
name  Cdrisy  as  that  which, his  daughter 
had  told  him.  The  place,  too,  might  be 
called  on  the  road  to  Bayeux,  although  it 
was  a  long  way  out  of  the  direct  line.  Our 
trusty  aide,  Tom,  having  failed  us  at  this 
pinch — not  exactly  from  his  own  fault, 
for  how  could  he  have  anticipated  any  un- 
pleasant result  from  the  pleasant  adven- 
ture of  the  turkeys?  —  and  I  being  left  to 
my  own  resources,  I  persuaded  madame 
la  directrice  to  accept  the  escort  of  the  old 
squrre,  and  packed  them  off  —  Justine 
very  unwillingly  making  one  of  the  party 
—  by  the  next  train  to  Bayeux.  And  then 
I  got  Contango  harnessed  and  put  in  the 
dog-cart,  and  started  off  at  a  slapping 
pace  for  Cdrisy. 

Through  pleasant,  English  •  looking 
country,  flat  and  fertile,  with  many 
streams,  bridges,  and  turnings,  evening 
shadows  coming  on  and  the  setting  sun 
gleaming  in  the  waters,  now  bank-high 
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from  the  rising  tide  —  through  all  this  I 
drove,  not  thinning  much  about  the  scen- 
ery or  surroundings,  but  engrossed  by  the 
one  thought,  how  to  reach  Hilda  and  take 
her  away  from  that  recreant  count.  Hap- 
pily the  trail  was  clear  enough.  At  each 
stopping-place  where  I  paused  to  give 
Contango  a  rest  and  wash  out  his  mouth 
with  cider-and-water,  I  heard  of  the  phae- 
ton with  its  pair  of  horses  and  the  young 
man  with  the  beard,  and  the  tall  young 
lady.  But  no  one  had  seen  them  return- 
ing. The  way  seemed  interminable,  with 
cross-roads  constantly  baffling  me,  and 
more  than  once  I  missed  the  way  and  had 
to  drive  back.  All  the  world  seemed  sunk 
into  repose — the  birds  had  retired  to 
rest  with  immense  twitterings,  and  were 
silent,  but  for  a  nightingale  which  now 
and  then  piped  melodiously  from  a 
thicket.  And  then  the  little  village  came 
upon  me  almost  by  surprise,  calm  and 
tranquil  as  if  life  no  longer  moved  there, 
in  a  green  valley,  while  standing  grey  and 
clear  in  majestic  solitude  rose  the  old  ab- 
bey church,  solid  and  stern  —  of  the  true 
Nonnan  build,  the  handiwork  of  the  old 
Norman  dukes  —  standing  there  like 
some  veteran  who  has  outlived  his  world, 
solitary  and  sad. 

Something  seemed  to  have  kept  the 
vilia;;e  awake,  for  several  people  were 
about.  At  the  door  of  the  little  cafd 
stood  a  servant  in  a  strange  hat.  That 
was  enough.  I  knew  that  the  count  was 
not  far  off,  although  the  man  very  re- 
spectfully but  insincerely  assured  me  that 
he  did  not  know  where  his  master  had 
gone.  The  church,  loo,  where  I  first 
went,  was  empty,  a  faint  light  glowing 
about  its  mas<iive  columns,  and  not  a  soul 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  people,  too, 
whom  I  asked  seemed  strangely  con- 
strained and  silent. 

It  was  possible  that  M.  de  St.  Pol 
might  have  been  there ;  he  had  property 
in  the  neighborhood.  Indeed,  he  had  a 
house  in  the  wood  close  by.  And  soon  I 
was  thundering  at  the  door  of  this  little 
house  in  the  wood.  But  there  was  no  one 
there  but  a  deaf  old  woman,  who  to  satisfy 
me  showed  me  into  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. All  was  ready  for  the  count,  for  no- 
body knew  whether  he  might  not  come  at 
any  moment.  But  not  as  yet  —  no,  he 
had  not  come  as  yet,  croaked  the  old 
woman. 

And  then,  at  my  wits*  end,  going  back 
to  the  village  I  saw  a  little  group  gathered 
in  the  street  about  a  couple  of  men  in 
picturesque  rags,  two  sheep  with  curling 
borns,  and  a  little  girl  with  a  tambourine 


slung  behind  her.  The  little  perforraaoce 
was  soon  over  —  the  countrywomen  aboat 
here  were  not  afraid  of  sheep,  and  handled 
and  examined  them  quite  familiarly.  And 
when  the  performance  was  over,  the  little 
brown  girl  crept  quietly  up  to  me  and 
whispered :  **  You  are  looking  for  the  tall 
mademoiselle ;  come  after  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  where  she  is  gone.'*  And  so  I 
followed  the  child,  leading  Contango  by 
the  bridle.  "  We  must  be  quick,  for  the 
walks  fast,"  cried  the  girl,  and  as  soon  as 
we  passed  out  of  the  village  I  lifted  the 
child  into  the  cart,  and  drove  on  under 
her  guidance.  At  the  next  turn  of  the 
road  I  saw  a  figure  which  brought  my 
heart  into  my  mouth.  It  was  Hilda,  ris- 
ing tall  against  the  evening  sky,  walking 
resolutely  along,  while  a  little  behind  her 
a  masculine  figure  seemed  to  have  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  up  with  her,  while  be 
addressed  all  kinds  of  remonstrances, 
tender  and  indignant,  without  eliciting  a 
reply.  At  the  sound  of  wheels  behind 
her,  Hilda  turned  and  looked  eagerly  and 
intently  towards  me.  Next  moment  I  bad 
reached  her  and  leaped  down  to  her  side, 
throwing  the  reins  to  the  gipsy  girh 
Hilda  gave  one  long  look. 

"Oh,  Frank,'*  she  cried,  "you  have 
come  at  last  I "  and  she  began  to  tremble 
violently  while  I  supported  her  in  mf 
arms.  "  There,  I  am  all  right  now,'*  she  ' 
said,  releasing  herself  from  my  embrace. 
"  And  now,  Frank,  send  that  man  away,** 
with  a  look  of  scorn  and  aversion  in  the 
direction  of  ^L  de  St.  Pol. 

A  gesture  was  sufficient,  the  count 
turned  to  depart,  when,  overcome  by 
anger,  I  slashed  him  across  the  shoulders 
wjth  the  whip.  He  turned  upon  us,  white 
with  suppressed  passion. 

"You  will  answer  for  that  blow  with 
your  life,  monsieur,"  he  cried. 

"  Don't  fear  him,"  cried  the  little  gipsy; 
"  1  will  be  your  friend,  monsieur,"  and  sne 
slipped  down  from  the  cart,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  forest. 

"Of  course  I  knew  you,  Frank,"  said 
Hilda,  as  we  travelled  swiftly  along  the 
road  towards  Bayeux,  having  left  C^risy 
and  the  vengeful  Count  de  St.  Pol  far  be- 
hind. "  I  knew  you  at  once,**  she  coo* 
tinued;  "but  as  you  thought  proper  to 
hide  yourself  behind  an  alias,  it  was  not 
for  me  to  break  down  the  barrier  you  had 
raised  between  us." 

That  was  all  very  well,  I  urged,  but  who 
had  raised  the  barrier  in  the  nrst  instance 
—  the  most  formidable  barrier  possible  — 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  ac- 
cepted suitor?    Not  that  I  blamed  her» 
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Indeed.  I  knew  the  pressure  under  which 
she  had  acted.  But  now,  surely,  all  bar- 
ners  could  be  removed,  there  were  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  that  could -not  be 
overcome.  But  Hilda  looked  jjrave.  How 
could  she  break  her  faith  with  a  man  who 
was  both  honorable  and  generous,  who 
)iad  saved  her  father  from  ruin,  and  her 
brother,  perhaps,  even  from  disgrace? 
No,  she  had  been  ^li^zytd  into  the  ex- 
pression of  her  long  suppressed  feelinjis 
at  the  sight  of  me  just  now.  But  still, 
emotion  must  give  way  to  stern  realities. 
She  must  leave  Mr.  Chancellor  to  thank 
me  fully  for  rescuing  her  from  a  situation 
of  some  embarrassment.  And  then  she 
went  on  to  explain  how  the  situation 
came  about. 

Hilda  had  been  anxious  to  see  this  old 
abbey  church  of  Cdrisy;  and  then  there 
had  been  a  misconception  as  to  tlie  dis- 
tance. Some  country  people  who  had 
been  asked  had  given  the  distance  as  six 
kilometres,  she  understood,  or  not  quite 
four  miles,  while  in  reality  six  lea«:ues 
were  intended,  or  at  least  fifteen  miles. 
The  country  people  cling  to  their  leagues 
as  measures  of  distance,  as  they  do  to 
their  sous  in  monetary  matters,  just  as  if 
the  Revolution  had  never  happened.  But 
the  count  must  have  known  that  Hilda  was 
under  a  delusion  when  she  informed  her 
father  that  she  would  be  back  in  an  hour 
or  two.  And  then  there  had  been  delay 
after  delay,  wilfully  contrived,  Hilda  be- 
lieved, by  the  count,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
her  perplexity  and  discomfiture.  In  the 
end,  Hilda  had  declared  her  intention  of 
making  her  way  on  foot  to  Bayeux,  and 
had  started  with  that  intention,  the  count 
urging  her  with  unpleasant  persistence 
to  remain,  when  I  appeared  upon  the 
scene. 

All's  well  that  ends  well,  and  the  inci- 
dent might  have  been  soon  forgotten,  but 
for  the  unfortunate  blow  which  I  had 
given  the  count,  and  which,  if  he  deserved 
It  ever  so  much,  he  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  forgive.  He  would  hardly  re- 
main beaten  and  content ;  but  anyhow,  it 
rested  with  him  to  take  the  next  step; 
and  why  should  we  mar  the  sweetness  of 
the  hour  by  any  thought  of  him?  Con- 
tango seemed  to  feel  that  no  great  speed 
was  required  of  him  for  the  moment;  he 
fell  into  a  walk  which  became  more  and 
more  leisurely  as  he  looked  about  for 
something  to  startle  him — a  cow  crop- 
piiig  the  hedge,  or  the  distant  whinny  of 
some  brother  or  sister  quadruped. 

We  had  a  hundred  things  to  talk  about, 
Hilda  and  I — all  the  past  times  that  we 


had  spent  together,  culminating  in  that 
sorrowful  parting  before  Miss  Chudleigh's 
house  at  Weymouth.  Was  it  possible, 
Hilda  asked,  to  have  your  heart  broken 
more  than  once  ? 

But  it  was  useless,  she  said,  to  dwell 
any  more  on  what  had  passed  away.  Mr. 
Chancellor  had  behaved  splendidly.  He 
was  a  man  of  action,  full  of  energy  and  re- 
source, and  he  had  taken  up  the  Chud- 
leigh  family,  and  brought  them  out  of  the 
pit  into  which  they  were  falling.  He  too 
was  an  old  friend;  his  father  had  been  a 
poor  curate  in  a  parish  near  Combe  Chud- 
leigh.  But  John  Chancellor  had  left  home 
when  a  boy,  to  seek  his  fortune  among 
the  manufacturing  people  of  Lancashire, 
and  had  found  it.  He  had  fought  his  own 
way  to  the  front,  and  might  be  trusted  to 
maintain  himself  there;  but  he  had  re- 
membered the  Chudleighs,  who  had  been 
kind  to  his  father ;  and  he  had  sought  out 
Hilda,  although  he  might  well  have  looked 
for  a  more  brilliant  match. 

*'  Can  I  desert  such  a  man  ?  '*  asked 
Hilda. 

For  some  distance  we  had  travelled 
along  a  narrow  country  road  bordering 
the  forest,  very  quiet  and  almost  gloomy 
in  its  shaded  stillness;  and  then  we 
struck  into  a  broad,  well-frequented  high- 
way, which  turned  out  to  be  the  highroad 
between  Bayeux  and  St.  L6.  This  road 
followed  pretty  closely  the  course  of  the 
little  river  Drome  through  a  fertile  pleas- 
ant valley  in  the  midst  of  a  gently  undu- 
lating country,  and  before  long  the  spires 
of  Bayeux  appeared  in  the  distance  out- 
lined against  the  evening  sky.  There  is 
a  strange,  yet  homelike  appearance  about 
these  spires  of  Bayeux,  homelike  in  the 
twin  spires  that  raijht  beloncf  to  some 
English  minster,  and  strange  in  the  cu- 
rious dome  that  crowns  the  whole  —  if 
dome  it  can  be  called,  which  is  neither 
tower,  nor  spire,  nor  dome,  but  a  curious 
mixture  of  all  three ;  as  if  some  old  Cru- 
sader had  brought  home  a  cupola  from  an 
eastern  mosque  and  stuck  it  on  the  top  of 
the  grim,  solid  old  cathedral. 

Presently  we  pass  the  little  octroi  hut, 
where  a  sleepy  old  fellow  looks  out,  but 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask  if  we 
have  anything  to  declare,  and  so  into  the 
precincts  of  quiet  old  Bayeux,  passing 
the  railway-station,  where  a  little  knot  of 
omnibuses  are  wailing  for  the  train  from 
Paris,  and  then  across  a  rich,  lush  valley, 
where  the  quiet  river  Aure  winds  among 
willows  and  elms,  and  is  almost  lost  in  the 
thick  grass  and  luxuriant  foliage.  And 
here  on   the   broad  highway  the  young 
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people  of  the  town  are  at  drill  —  boys  and 
younpj  men  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
ajje  for  candidates  for  the  conscription. 
The  boys  are  restless  and  fidfjet}-,  and 
inclined  to  level  their  chassepots  at  every 
passing  object ;  but  the  youths  march 
smartly  enough,  and  look  thorougjhly  in 
earnest.  A  new  departure  this  for  France, 
and  likely  to  develop  the  love  of  soldier- 
injr,  which  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
had  for  long  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

Across  the  road,  as  you  enter  Bayeux, 
still  hang  the  old-fashioned  street  lamps 
suspended  by  a  cord  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  use  them  for  hanging  any  unhappy 
aristocrat  who  might  have  incurred  popu- 
lar displeasure.  Then  there  is  the  wash- 
ing-place, where  the  old  women  are  still 
at  work  beating  their  clothes  and  rubbing 
them  in  the  running  stream,  chattering  all 
the  while  and  seeming  to  enjoy  their 
evening  toil.  One  old  lady  amuses  Hilda 
especially,  as  she  stands  m  her  tub  half- 
way in  the  stream,  as  if  on  an  island, 
while  she  works  vigorously  away  at  her 
lessive.  And  then  a  glimpse  at  the  pond, 
where  horses  and  cattle  may  drink  —  a 
solemn,  shady  nook,  overhung  with  trees, 
with  fragments  of  ancient  stonework  to 
be  seen  here  and  there.  After  this,  into 
the  High  Street,  for  such  it  must  surely 
be,  althou;::h  it  bears  the  unfamiliar  in- 
scription, Rue  St.  Martin.  This  is  quite 
an  English  High  Street,  like  that  of 
Guildford,  for  example,  steep,  and  up-and- 
down,  with  smart  little  shops  all  lighted 
up,  where  the  shopkeepers  stand  at  their 
doors  discussing  the  aflairs  of  the  day 
and  staring  at  the  new  arrivals  with  curi- 
ous eyes.  And  then  we  drive  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg, 
where  a  pleasant,  comely  hostess  comes 
out  to  welcome  us.  Oh  yes,  our  friends 
have  arrived,  and  arc  about  to  sit  down  to 
dinner;  but  there  is  no  hurry;  dinner  can 
be  served  as  much  later  as  we  wish. 

"  Which  of  our  friends  have  arrived?" 
is  now  the  question  asked  a  little  anx- 
iously. Dut  the  suspense  is  soon  over  as 
we  appear  at  the  table  d'h6te  —  a  pro- 
longed table  dMi6te  that  is  kept  up  till 
almost  any  hour  at  night.  There  are  the 
old  squire  and  madame  la  directrice,  who 
have  become  excellent  friends,  it  seems, 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances.  No 
one  else  is  there,  not  even  Tom,  about 
whom  we  are  getting  a  little  anxious. 
And  we  slide  into  our  places  without  re- 
mark from  the  others,  except  that  Std- 
phanie  sweetly  inquires  "if  mademoiselle 
has  enjoyed  her  abbey  t " 


But  immediately  dinner  was  over  Hilda 
disappeared  for  the  night.  She  was  quite 
too  tired,  she  said,  to  sit  up  any  longer. 
Justinp  had  everything  ready  for  her  mis- 
tress, and  made  great  eyes  of  curiosity, 
but  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  questions. 
And  then  the  little  diligence  came  in 
from  Port  en  Bessin  —  a  nondescript  vehi- 
cle in  which  only  the  coupi  in  front  and 
a  bench  at  the  top,  still  called  la  ban* 
quette^  remain  as  survivals  of  the  ancient, 
roomy,  lumbering  diligence.  The  dili- 
gence brought  news  of  the  "  Sea-M ew," 
which  was  Jying  at  anchor  outside  the 
harbor,  and  Wyvern  had  sent  word  that 
the  whole  party  would  sleep  on  board 
that  night  and  come  to  Bayeux  next  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  there  was  a 
great  bustle  in  the  hotel.  Guests  had 
arrived.  Bells  rang  violently,  waiters  and 
chambermaids  ran  to  and  fro.  Presently 
there  was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  Tom 
Courtney  came  in  like  a  whirlwind,  eager 
to  tell  his*  adventures.  Redmond  had 
driven  him  to  his  cottage  in  the  country, 
not  far  from  Caen.  Tom  described  the 
place  with  enthusiasm.  Surely  Redmond 
might  have  been  very  happy  there,  with 
his  orchard  and  his  cider-press,  with  the 
pretty  little  paysanne  who  lived  in  the 
cottage  close  by.  He  might  have  married 
the  pretty  paysanne,  and  have  set  on  foot 
a  new  Norman  family  to  grow  and  flourish 
when  the  one  in  old  England  should  have 
died  out.  Perhaps  Redmond  had  bad 
some  such  ideas  in  his  head  before  we 
met  him.  And  then  at  the  sight  of  people 
from  the  world  he  had  left,  the  current  of 
his  ideas  was  at  once  changed.  \i  his 
creditors  could  be  appeased,  if  his  post* 
tion  could  be  regained,  why  should  he 
hide  himself  any  longer  under  a  peasant's 
blue  blouse  ?  And  as  for  the  pretty  pay- 
sanne, it  was  adieu  forevermore»  my 
love  1  Or  rather  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self to  say  adieu  at  alL  Redmond  would 
have  left  all  things  to  take  their  chance, 
his  pony,  his  poultry,  and  all  his  little 
pigs ;  but  Tom  persuaded  him  to  sell  the 
whole  for  a  lump  sum  —  the  lump  not 
being  of  any  great  size  —  to  the  stout, 
red-faced  Norman  who  kept  the  aubtrgt 
of  the  village.  Redmond  would  not  stop 
to  give  one  shake  of  the  hand,  or  say  one 
word  of  adieu,  to  people  who,  on  his  own 
showin'^,  had  been  very  kind  and  hospita- 
ble. He  was  a  man  thoroughly  reckless 
and  selAsh,  Tom  said,  who  would  sacrifice 
everybody  and  everything  to  the  whim  of 
the  moment.  Tom  felt,  he  declared,  like 
the  fisherman  in  the  *' Arabian  Nights" 
who  had  let  the  genius  out  of  the  bottle. 
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Then  Tom  had  lo  listen  to  my  story, 
and  like  the  captain  of  the  **  Thunder 
Bomb,"  he  very  much  approved  of  what 
I  had  done,  especially  the  horsewhip  busi- 
ness, but  he  agreed  that  it  was  certain  we 
should  hear  more  of  the  matter  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  we  must  take  care  that  Hilda's 
name  was  not  brouo^ht  into  the  affair. 
Tom  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  of 
Contanp:o*s  performance.  So  much  work 
on  a  heavy  road  might  put  out  his  chance 
for  the  irotting-race.  Conlanjjo  must 
rest  all  the  following  day,  and  if  people 
wanted  to  drive  anywhere  they  must  go 
by  diligence. 

Next  morning  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  through  the  green  rush-matting 
of  the  sun-blinds,  and  pusiiingthem  aside, 
a  pleasant  scene  presented  itself  below, 
where  in  the  garden  among  flowers  and 
shrubs  a  table  was  laid  witii  snow-white 
cloth  and  serviettes,  where  Hilda  and  her 
father  with  madame  la  directrice  were 
sipping  their  early  morning  cafS  au  lait. 
Above  them  rose  the  grey  roofs  of  old 
Bayeux,  roofs  which  owe  their  pleasant 
tone  and  their  air  of  antiquity  to  the  use 
of  a  slaty  kind  of  limestone,  or  stony  kind 
of  slate,  geologists  must  decide  which  ;  a 
slaty  product,  at  all  events,  which  is 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  but  which  is 
unhappily  being  replaced  by  the  staring 
blue  slate  of  commerce.  And  above  the 
roofs  rose  the  still  more  hoary  towers  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  singular  kiosk-like 
dome. 

With  all  these  roofs  and  towers,  the 
view  is  not  crowded.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  old  Bayeux;  there  are  big  gaps 
among  the  roofs  filled  up  with  clumps  of 
foliage  ;  open  places  with  formally  clipped 
avenues;  old  mansions  with  their  grassy 
courts  and  bijj  gardens,  once  the  hotels 
of  the  royal  officials  no  doubt,  where  now 
the  notary  and  the  huissier  mount  their 
brazen  emblems  of  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
Altogether  there  is  an  air  about  the  place 
as  if  giants  had  lived  there  once  and  pig- 
mies had  taken  their  place.  Here  are 
gardens,  too,  full  of  roses  still,  with  fat 
strawberry-beds,  and  pears  ripening  on 
the  wails,  all  fresh  and  glittering  with  dew- 
drops,  while  Hilda,  fresh  as  a  rose  as  to 
her  cheeks,  and  dewy  as  to  her  lips,  sits 
there  and  drinks  her  cafd  au  lait,  all  un- 
conscious of  being  observed.  Madame  la 
direcirice  is  a  little  yellow  in  the  morning 
light,  and  has  an  air  of  fatigue,  as  if  she 
would  say  with  the  sluggard,  **  You  have 
woke  me  too  soon,  let  me  slumber  again." 
Tom  has  joined  the  party  by  this  lime, 
has  disposed  of  his  bowl  of  coaee,  and  has 


crumbled  up  a  roll  as  if  it  w*ere  a  comfit. 
And  then  he  vouchsafes  a  remark  in  an 
injured  tone, — 

**  I  suppose  we  must  go  and  see  the 
tapestry  ?  " 

Hilda  replies  with  decision :  "  Of  course 
we  must  go  and  see  the  tapestry." 

Madame  la  directrice,  with  a  languid 
air,  exclaims, — 

**  Ah,  that  tapestry,  it  is  something  very 
nice.  I  think  I  must  get  some  for  my 
little  salon." 

Tom  was  inclined  to  laugh,  and  madame 
la  directrice  saw  in  a  moment  that  she 
had  made  some  little  mistake,  and  laughed 
herself  good-humoredly. 

"Have  I  committea  a  biiisef  Never 
mind,  since  my  husband  is  not  here  to 
scold  me." 

When  I  came  down  Hilda  and  the  rest 
were  just  starting  for  the  Biblioth^que  to 
see  the  tapestry.  It  reminded  one  of  go- 
ing to  morning  service,  there  was  just 
that  gentle  stream  of  people  in  one  direc- 
tion. Most  of  the  people  were  English. 
There  were  a  couple  of  fresh-I^oking  En- 
glish youths,  who  were  going  about  the 
country  on  bicycles;  a  family  of  tall  girls, 
who  had  the  air  of  being  in  possession  of 
exclusive  information  on  every  possible 
subject ;  and  a  married  couple,  who  quar- 
relled a  little  in  a  subdued  manner.  And 
besides  these,  our  compatriots,  there  were 
a  pair  of  French  provincials,  who  may 
have  the  complacent  feeling  that  they 
were  about  to  assist  at  the  humiliation  of 
perfidious  Albion. 

Hilda  confesses  to  something  like  a 
feeling  of  awe,  as  we  enter  the  room 
where  the  tapestry  is  shown.  An  old 
lady  sitting  in  the  entrance-hall,  tranquilly 
knitting  and  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  vis- 
itors, might  be  a  guardian  of  the  dead, 
she  ushers  us  in  with  such  a  grave,  sub- 
dued air.  But  here  it  is,  the  handiwork 
of  those  noble  dames  of  old  —  the  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  daughters  of  those  mighty 
men  who  hammered  out  the  iron  frame- 
work of  England's  greatness.  The  tap- 
estry is  stretched  upon  a  screen  and 
covered  with  glass,  and  is  still  wonder- 
fully fresh  and  vivid  —  less  faded,  indeed, 
than  many  of  the  samplers  our  great- 
grandmothers  have  left  behind  them  — 
and  worked  in  a  stitch  very  much  like 
the  modern  crewel-work  upon  hand-made 
linen  that  suggests  the  work  of  Indian 
looms.  But  what  we  are  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  is  the  admirable  spirit  and  life 
of  the  work,  of  which  the  photographic 
reproductions  give  no  idea.  These  an- 
cient dames  must  have  worked  with  the 
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needle  till  they  acquired  a  kind  of  artist's 
touch.  The  forms  are  rude,  and  often 
grotesque,  indeed;  but  they  live  and 
move,  and,  having  seen  them,  you  feel 
that  you  know  the  men  and  their  times 
ever  so  much  better  than  you  did  before. 
The  story  is  told,  too,  with  much  simplic- 
ity and  ciircctness,  and  you  feel  at  once 
that  the  nobly  born  women  who  worked 
on  this  elaborate  epic  with  the  needle 
must  have  known  the  heroes  of  it  in  their 
lives.  Harold  is  the  chief  hero,  and  Har- 
old is  treated  with  a  sympathy  and  re- 
spect that  suggest  something  like  affec- 
tion for  the  gallant,  kingly  man.  And 
then  we  see  why  this  tapestry  is  appro- 
priately placed  at  Bayeux,  rather  than  at 
Westminster,  or  York,  or  Winchester. 
For  the  central  incident  of  the  plot  is  not 
either  shipwreck  or  battle,  but  the  terri- 
ble oath  that  Harold  took  in  the  cathe- 
dral here  at  Bayeux  upon  the  relics  of 
the  saints  and  in  face  of  the  high  altar; 
the  oath  which  he  swore  to  William,  and 
which  he  broke  for  the  sake  of  England's 
crown,  t^/ixt  to  Harold,  Odo  is  the  fa- 
vorite with  the  women  of  those  days  — 
Odo,  the  warrior  bishop,  who  spent  the 
revenues  of  this  fat  diocese  in  arms,  and 
horses,  and  soldiers'  trappings. 

The  old  lady,  who  sits  tranquilly  in  the 
doorway,  kindly  leaves  people  alone  to 
study  the  tapestry  at  their  leisure;  only 
interfering  to  turn  the  visitor  round  the 
corner  at  the  right  moment  to  investigate 
the  inner  side  of  the  screen ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  tapestry  is  freely 
accessible  to  strangers  all  day  long  and 
every  day  in  the  week. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  a  footstep 
sounds  upon  the  staircase  that  leads  to 
the  library  above,  and  a  grave,  pleasant- 
looking  librarian  mounts  and  opens  the 
big  door.  The  library  is  a  pleasant, 
quiet  room  lined  with  books^  and  there 
the  grave  librarian  sits  over  a  big  vol- 
ume, a  learned  looking  skullcap  on  his 
head.  No  doubt  he  is  diving  deeply 
into  the  history  of  old  Bayeux,  and  some 
day,  perhaps,  we  shall  see  an  exhaustive 
and  learned  work  from  his  pen,  be^^in- 
ning  with  the  deposition  of  the  Bajocien 
oolite,  and  ending  with  the  introduction  of 
gas-lamps  and  the  new  pavement. 

Meantime,  he  shows  with  pride  a  pres- 
entation copy  from  **  Sout  Kensington  " 
of  a  work  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and 
sundry  seals  and  charters  which  have 
been  presented  by  English  people.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  very  much  to  interrupt 
his  studies  except  the  inquisitivcncss  of 
English    people    like    ourselves,    whose 
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prattle  he  listens  to  and  answers  with  ur* 
banity  and  patience. 

There  is,  indeed,  not  much  doing. 
Sometimes  an  elderly  gentleman  comes 
in  to  read  the  Re^oue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Sometimes  a  learned  due  of  the  old  regime 
looks  in  with  a  little  paper  of  notes  and 
queries  to  be  resolved  in  some  old  MS. 
or  early  edition ;  it  is  chiefly  with  the 
old  aristocracy  of  France  that  any  taste 
remains  for  archaeology. 

We  have  been  talking  of  Alan  Char* 
trier,  the  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century  who 
was  born  here  at  Bayeux  in  a  house  that 
is  still  in  existence,  and  Hilda  wants  to 
see  an  early  edition  of  his  works,  which 
the  grave  librarian  courteously  looks  out 
for  us. 

*'  Faicts  et  dictz  de  Maistre  Alaia 
Chartrier  —  \  Paris  par  Philippe  le  Noir 
en  la  rue  Sainct  Jacques  k  Tenseigne  de 
la  rose  blanche  couronntfe."  Here  we 
have  the  lament  of  a  noble  dame,  whose 
lover  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
and  much  amorous  poetry  of  a  grave,  and 
dignified,  and  highly  proper  character. 
But  one  little  distich  pleases  me,  which  1 
show  to  Hilda  :  — 

Aymer  je  vous  vueil 
Par  joye  ou  par  dueil, 

which  I  freely  translate  for  her  benefit, 
lest  she  should  be  puzzled  by  the  old 
French,  "  Love  you  I  will,  for  good  or 
ill." 

At  this  moment  Tom  Courtney  comes 
along  to  whip  us  up  for  the  omnibus  to 
Port  en  Bessin.  Madame  la  directrice  is 
uneasy  at  being  so  long  away  from  her 
director,  and  we  are  to  start  at  once,  trust- 
ing to  getting  breakfast  at  Port,  For 
everybody  calls  the  place  Port  —  it  is  the 
port  of  the  district,  and  the  people  of  the 
Bessin  still  hang  together,  a  little  clan- 
nish ly. 

We  are  to  meet  at  the  bureau  10  the 
Place  aux  Pommes  —  for  there  is  a  place 
for  everything  in  roomy  Ba3'eux;  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  separate 
place  for  shrimps  and  watercresses.  And 
so  we  find  ourselves  at  a  little  glass  office 
in  the  middle  of  a  yard,  where  omnibuses 
and  diligence  are  stored,  with  much  poul- 
try, and  an  occasional  hearse.  On  the 
walls  outside  many  colored  bills  are  to  be 
seen,  announcing  excursions,  to  the  British 
Isles  among  other  places,  and  inviting  us 
to  assist  at  the  solemnity  of  the  **  £z* 
position  industriclle  de  la  p6che.*' 

The  omnibus  is  pretty  well  packed  with 
our  party,  and  a  newly  married  couple,  the 
bride  looking  rather  frightened  and  not 
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particularly  happy.  Just  in  front  of  us 
starts  another  onnnibus,  smaller  and  even 
rougher-looking  than  ours,  for  Asnellcs, 
the  roof  loaded  with  flowers,  and  one  fat, 
rosy,  happy-looking  curi  inside.  We 
leave  Bayeux  by  the  top  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  an  old  convent  turned  into 
a  gendarmerie,  and  a  vast  market-place 
lined  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  with 
ancient-looking  stone  benches  for  the  but* 
ter-and-egg  women  to  stand  their  wares 
upon,  where  Henry  Plantagenet  may  have 
come  to  chaffer  with  the  pretty  market- 
girls.  All  tells  of  ancient  times,  and  of  a 
life  which  has  known  no  violent  disruption 
since  those  days  of  old.  And  the  sleepy 
old  chimes  ring  us  out  of  the  town,  as  if 
it  were  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  get 
through  their  bar  of  feeble  harmony. 

And  then  we  travel  along  a  straight  road 
lined  with  poplars,  and  looking  back  there 
is  always  the  cathedral  to  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue;  for  there  its  towers 
stand  out  without  appearing  to  become 
more  disTtant  for  mile  after  mile  —  at  least 
for  kilometre  after  kilometre.  A  fertile 
country  lies  around,  well-wooded,  and  with 
rich  pastures,  the  cows  lying  half  con- 
cealed in  the  rich  herbage.  The  farmers* 
wives  are  driving  out  in  their  little  don- 
key carts  for  the  midday  milking,  their 
noble  brass  milk-cans  glittering  and  clank- 
ing; or  sometimes  with  a  hotte  —  a  rough 
wooden  framework  —  on  the  donkey's 
back,  that  holds  eight  of  these  grand 
milking-pails  —  four  on  a  side,  and  the 
good  dame  in  the  middle,  sturdily  astride 
the  donkey's  neck.  The  donkeys  are 
fine  and  reasonable-looking  beasts,  with 
hearts  to  be  touclied  by  objurgation  and 
reproval,  and  consequently,  knowing  little 
of  the  slick;,  fat,  comfortable-looking  ani- 
mals, of  no  great  size,  but  decidedly 
clever  goers. 

Here  we  pass  a  chateau,  or  the  site  of 
one  rather,  with  nothing  left  of  its  origi- 
nal grandeur  but  stables,  which  are  good 
enough  for  the  farmer  to  live  in,  and  some 
grand-looking  barns  and  the  seigneurial 
pigeon-towers  now  converted  into  cart- 
sheds.  As  we  approach  the  coast  the 
hills  rise  to  an  edge  —  hills  not  so  rich- 
looking  or  so  thickly  wooded  as  the  coun- 
try we  have  just  passed  through,  but 
covered  with  good  crops  of  grain.  Tliis 
is  the  edge  of  the  Dessin,  the  great  milk 
basin  of  Normandy.  What  pastures 
there  are  within  it,  what  cattle,  and  what 
prosperity!  Hundreds  of  little  home- 
steads lie  scattered  about,  filled  with 
cosy,  comfortable  people,  who  have  cause 
to  rejoice  that   the  seigneurial  barns  lie 


empty,  and  that  the  seigneurial  pigeons 
no  longer  plunder  the  furrows  for  miles 
around.  Then  through  a  gap  in  the  range 
of  hills  we  catch  sight  of  the  little  port 
beneath  us,  and  the  sea  spread  tranquilly 
far  and  near.  Our  coachman  has  kept 
back  a  gallop  for  the  avenue,  and  we  dash 
wildly  into  the  little  town,  where  there  is 
some  gentle  stir  in  the  way  of  shipbuild- 
ing,  and  where  a  few  fishing-boats  are  ly- 
ing high  and  dry  in  the  inner  harbor. 

In  the  port  itself  great  works  are  go- 
ing on,  digging  and  excavating,  with  bal- 
last-wagons and  a  ballast-engine  running 
noisily  about.  Till  recently  there  was  a 
little  itablissement  here  under  the  cliff, 
for  the  bathers  who  came  during  the  sea- 
son, but  that  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
harbor  works.  The  place  is  a  brisk  and 
pleasant  one,  with  rocky  cliffs  rising  on 
either  hand,  and  layers  of  limestone  rocks 
forming  the  sea-floor,  while  the  harbor 
piers  make  a  breezy,  quiet  promenade. 

The  "Sea-Mew"  is  lying  a  good  way 
out  at  sea,  for  the  tide  runs  low,  and  the 
bottom  is  rocky;  but  she  is  coming  in  as 
soon  as  the  tide  makes.  And  already  the 
water  fs  stirring,  and  the  sturdy  tpasts  of 
the  fisher-boats  begin  to  topple  to  and  fro. 
So  we  take  our  second  breakfast  comfort- 
ably outside  the  inn,  in  full  view  of  all 
that  is  going  on,  and  with  the  sea  shining 
before  us.  The  tide  rises,  the  fishing 
population  is  astir;  the  fisher -wives, 
loaded  with  nets  and  baskets,  pitch  their 
burdens  on  to  the  boats.  Sails  are  hauled 
up,  and  everybody  scouts  and  pulls,  often 
leaving  off  pulling  to  shout  more  freely. 
Meantime  one  or  two  boats  have  come  in 
with  the  tide.  The  bell  over  the  neat 
little  fish-market  rings  lustily.  Baskets  of 
fish  are  landed.  The  bell  rings  again, 
and  they  are  all  sold.  When  more  boats 
come  in,  the  market  begins  again ;  the 
bell  ringing  to  announce  its  opening.  The 
dealers,  mostly  women,  flock  together; 
and  again  the  bell  jingles,  and  the  market 
is  closed.  And  so  on  all  day  long,  and 
well  into  the  night. 

By  this  time  a  fishing-boat  is  ready  to 
start  from  the  inner  basin.  "La  porte, 
ouvrez!'*  cries  the  fisherman's  wife,  who 
is  managing  matters  on  shore.  And  then 
everybody  puts  his  or  her  back  to  the 
lever  of  the  dock-gate  —  douanier,  wom- 
en, idlers.  The  gate  opens,  and  the  boat 
passes  through,  her  big  mainsail  shaking 
in  the  wind.  Away  they  go,  the  crew 
bustling  about,  and  the  master  bawling 
lustily.  There  are  four  men  on  board, 
and  a  tnousse^  a  little  sailor  boy,  the  clev- 
erest of  the  party,  who  speaks  up  as  if  he 
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were  the  head  of  them  all.  As  the  boat 
scuds  throuG^h  the  harbor,  the  master's 
wife  runs  after  her  alon^r  the  pier,  and 
pelts  the  recedinfT  boat  with  anything  she 
can  pick  up.  It  is  all  for  luck,  no  doubt, 
like  our  old  shoes  in  England,  and  the 
master  shouts  back  a  cheery  adieu. 

Well,  our  breakfast  is  finished  just  as 
the  steam-pipe  of  the  "Sea-Mew"  gives 
us  hoarse  warning  of  her  approach.  Such 
a  scene  has  hardly  ever  been  seen  before 
in  the  little  port,  and  the  whole  population 
clusters  on  the  pier  to  see  her  come  in. 
We  can  see  our  little  director  on  the 
bridge  with  the  master  and  the  pilot. 
Our  director  shouts  and  gesticulates.  He 
is  carried  below  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pilot  —  almost  by  force,  for  the  channel  is 
narrow,  and  the  navigation  ticklish.  Soon 
a  great  hawser  clears  the  crowd  before 
it  like  a  broom,  and  the  ** Sea-Mew"  is 
safely  moored  in  the  harbor  of  the  Bessin. 


From  The  Month. 
MORUCA;   OR,   A   FFAV  DAYS  AMONXJ  THE 

INDIANS. 

Our  little  tent-boat  being  prepared, 
Indian  paddlcmen  procured,  aiul  all  nec- 
essary and  many  useful  things  provided, 
we  stepped  into  our  places  ready  to  work 
our  way  into  the  interior,  there  to  admin- 
ister to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  simple 
children  of  the  woods. 

Just  before  starting,  however,  we  took 
the  wise  precaution  of  running  over  once 
more  our  memorandum  list,  to  assure 
ourselves  that  nothing  of  real  importance 
has  been  omitted  in  our  packing  process, 
that  the  lucifer  matches  had  not  been  for- 
gotten, or  misplaced,  or  exposed  to  damp, 
that  a  sufHcient  supply  of  salt  was  there, 
that  our  breviaries  were  in  our  pockets, 
and  that  the  keys  of  the  canister  were  in 
safe  keeping. 

Being  well  satisfied  that  all  was  right 
and  ready,  we  seated  ourselves  under 
some  three  yards  of  coarse  brown  canvas, 
bade  our  men  push  off  from  the  land  and 
betake  lliemselves  to  rowing. 

Our  crew  consisted  of  seven  young  In- 
dians of  the  woods,  men  low  in  stature, 
but  of  a  strong,  broad  build,  with  mus- 
cular arms.  Their  countenances  were 
smooth  and  placid,  all  of  a  dull  copper 
color. 

What  strikes  one  so  much  in  looking 
at  these  aboriginal  natives  of  the  forest, 
is  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  ex- 
pression or  character  stamped  on   their 


countenance,  neither  pleasure  nor  tomNr, 
neither  surprise,  anger,  nor  impatience, 
nor  any  other  passion  is  depicted  there ; 
no  thought  seemed  to  flit  or  flash  acrou 
their  mind,  no  grief  or  trouble  seemed  to 
distress  or  agitate  them,  or  leave  one  sin- 
gle trace-mark  on  their  brow.  They  were 
the  quiet  possessors  of  human  lile,  and 
capable  of  much  labor  and  endurance, 
and  that  seemed  saying  about  all.  Dar- 
win no  doubt,  or  his  sceptic  friends,  woold 
have  tried  to  draw  mischievous  condo* 
sions  from  their  inanimate  loolcs  and  vah 
cant  stares,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  extend 
far  and  wide  their  family  connections, 
might  probably  have  linked  them  on  to 
creatures  of  a  lower  grade.  These  hard 
remarks  do  not  apply  of  course  to  ererr 
aboriginal  Indian,  for  sometimes  their 
looks  belie  them.  Our  seven  Indian  pad- 
dlemen,  more  favored  than  their  brethren 
of  the  bush,  wore  on  their  heads  sooe 
sort  of  covering,  and  rejoiced  moreotcr 
in  wearing  apparel,  not  of  the  latest  or 
most  fashionable  London  or  Paris  co^ 
but  answering  well  all  good  purposes. 

Our  passengers  were  easily  counted, 
consisting  of  two  priests  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  drawn  to  these  parts  from  tcry 
different  quarters,  one  from  the  Roman 
Province,  the  other  from  London. 

Our  cargo  consisted  of  a  supply  of  pR^ 
visions  of  a  simple  sort :  rice  in  aboa- 
dance,  some  much-prized  potatoes  (kbe 
gift  of  a  good  Irish  captain},  plantaiasi 
cassava  bread,  hard  biscuit,  salt-flsh,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  and  red  pepper.  These  forawd 
our  chief  supply ;  but  we  had  luxuries  cm 
board,  consisting  of  water,  cocoMintSi 
limes,  and  a  few  oranges,  some  sardines^ 
not  to  forget  a  well-cared-for  tin  of  roast 
beef,  to  l^  eaten  on  some  l-talian  feasts 
day,  in  honor  of  old  England.  We  also 
took  with  us  some  little  cakes,  nuts,  and 
colored  sweetmeats  for  the  small  natite 
children.  Besides  all  these  commodities, 
carefully  had  we  sequestered  in  a  comer 
of  our  boat,  under  close  personal  inspc^ 
tion,  some  bottles  of  very  indiflPerent  nm, 
good  enough  for  the  intended  purpose^ 
together  with  many  ragged  leaves  of  tho 
tobacco  plant,  with  clay  pipes  to  matdL 

All  these  things  were  for  the  use  and 
special  benefit  ofour  copper-colored  crew* 
Poor  fellows,  they  well  aeserved  whatever 
they  received  in  that  shape,  exposed  as 
they  were  to  the  sun's  hot  rays  by  day,  10 
the  heavy  rainfalls  and  to  the  dampnessof 
the  dewy  nights,  besides  that  they  had 
much  hard  pulling  to  go  through  and  nunj 
other  manual  labors. 

Among  our   treasures   on   boardt  « 
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might  naturally  be  expected,  was  a  canis- 
ter containing  a  portable  altar,  vestments, 
and  sacred  vessels :  in  a  word,  everythintr 
Decessary  for  mass  and  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  safcraments.  A  fair- 
sized  bundle  of  beads,  crosses,  and  bright 
medals  found  its  way  into  this  canister, 
besides  some  religious  prints.  These 
pictures  are  much  prized  by  our  good  In- 
dians, and  when  they  hang  or  stick  them 
with  a  thorn  the  right  \i'ay  up,  not  on 
walls  (for  walls  they  have  none),  but  upon 
the  posts  of  their  dwelling,  they  add  much 
to  the  reli^jious  aspect  of  the  place.  A 
few  paint-brushes,  with  some  bright  col- 
ors, insisted  on  a  free  passage  in  our  boat, 
and  were  not  refused.  A  clock,  a  lamp,  a 
portable  tin  kitchen,  measuring  at  least 
nine  inches  square,  and  of  much  more  in- 
convenience than  ever  worth,  made  up  the 
rest  of  our  precious  cargo. 

So  much  then  for  our  crew,  our  black- 
gowned  passengers,  and  our  well-selected 
store  of  the  good  and  useful  things  of 
this  world. 

A  word  now  about  our  voyage,  and  on 
the  first  place  whither  we  are  steering. 
We  are  going  to  make  a  pastoral  visit  of 
a  few  days  to  some  Indians  of  the  Ara- 
wack  tribe,  or  some  Spanish-speaking 
Indians  living  round  about  the  Moruca 
River,  at  the  Jesuit  Mission  of  St.  Rosa, 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  the  broad 
Orinoco,  running  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

These  good  Indians  some  many  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  never-ceasing 
troubles  and  perpetual  disturbances  in 
Venezuela,  fled  from  that  territory  and 
sought  refu2:e,  if  not  protection,  in  the 
now  much-disputed  borderland  of  British 
Guiana.  There  they  live  unmolested  and 
unknown,  keeping  to  the  ancient  tradition 
of  their  people,  and  adhering  strictly  to 
the  principles  of  their  holy  religion. 

With  tneir  strong-built  wooden  church 
in  their  midst,  and  the  high  mission  cross 
towering  over  its  roof,  belfry,  and  build- 
ings, they  spend  their  days  and  hours  in 
peace,  happiness,  and  health,  cultivating 
some  few  acres  of  good  productive  soil. 
There  they  plant  the  cassava  root,  the 
buck  or  Indian  yam,  sweet  potatoes,  plan- 
tains, and  hot  peppers,  and  besides  they 
grow  sufficient  coffee  and  sugar  for  their 
daily  wants.  Fruit-trees  flourish  there  as 
well  as  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  West  Indian 
pines,  castor-oil,  and  cotton. 

These  good  people,  moreover,  do  a  lit- 
tle trade  in  aromatic  and  varnish-making 
gums,  searching  the  dense  forest  for  them 
and  sending  them  to  town  as  occasion 
lends,  where  they  find  a  ready  market. 


Some  there  are  expert  in  capturing  the 
bright-plumed  birds,  such  as  the  macaws, 
parrots,  paroquets,  and  other  pretty  speci- 
mens of  the  feathered  tribe.  These  poor 
little  captives  are  sent  to  town,  bartered 
or  bought,  then  sold  again,  spending, 
poor  things,  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  per- 
petual imprisonment.  Noisy  and  unwel- 
come next-door  neighbors  they  become  to 
quiet-going  folks.  Besides  these  larger 
and  living  birds,  they  bring  the  dried 
feathered  skins  of  smaller  ones,  such  as 
the  humming-bird,  with  its  bright,  glitter- 
ing mantle,  or  the  cotingas,  of  gayest 
plumage  :  and  these,  too  they  sell  to  pass- 
ers-by as  best  they  can.  They  bring 
teeth  and  tusks  of  savage  beasts,  bright, 
metal-looking  beetle  wings,  all  strung  on  a 
string,  and  other  strange  natural  curiosi- 
ties of  the  wood.  And  thus  the  Indians 
make  out  an  honest  livelihood,  free  from 
many  anxious  cares  and  worldly  troubles. 
But  our  men  are  waiting  in  the  boat, 
ready  to  dip  in  their  oars  and  commence 
their  rowing.  Let  us  not  keep  them  wait- 
ing longer. 

The  word  of  command  was  given,  and 
away  they  went  like  so  many  machines 
well  wound  up,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  indulging  in  no 
smiles,  exchanging  no  words.  True,  there 
was  not  much  to  see  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  or  much  just  then  to  speak  about, 
for  the  first  part  of  our  journey  was  sig- 
nally uninteresting.  Two  straight-cut  mud 
banks  of  an  estate  canal  confined  the 
muddy  water.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
cane-field,  all  waving  and  flourishing  with 
green  sugarcanes,  on  the  other,  waste 
or  uncultivated  land  was  all  we  could  ob- 
serve. Some  time  was  lost,  and  much 
patience  too  expended,  in  extricating  our- 
selves from  some  half-dozen  square-built 
punts  unceremoniously  disputing  with  us 
the  whole  width  of  the  muddy  stream,  be- 
side some  time  wasted  in  pulling  up  hur- 
dles rather  firmly  fixed  across  our  water- 
path,  for  reasons  better  known  to  others 
than  to  ourselves. 

But  soon  all  our  petty  troubles  came  to 
a  happy  ending,  and  the  scene  became,  as 
if  by  magic,  marvellously  changed.  De- 
lightful views  and  vistas  and  fairy  visions 
were  before  us  now,  such  as  travellers 
rarely  witness,  say  what  they  may  about 
the  Trossachs,  and  other  hackneyed 
though  pretty  European  spots.  Our  little 
boat  had  glided  swiftly  and  smoothly  into 
an  arcade  of  wondrous  beauty.  Tropical 
trees,  tall,  thin,  and  elegant  of  growth, 
shot  up  on  either  side  of  the  forest  stream, 
while  trees  of  lower  and  more  irregular 
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growth  and  of  foliapre  more  luxuriant,  bent 
gracefully  forward  over  the  dark,  deep 
waters  in  Gothic  arch-like  form,  while 
parasites  and  flowering  creepers  of  varied 
hues  clustered  or  hung  about  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, some  in  careless  festoon  fashion, 
or  as  if  in  loving  pity  and  compassion  for 
some  decayed  and  fallen  or  ancient  mon- 
arch of  the  forest  mantling  it  all  over 
with  a  new  garment  of  richest  verdure. 

There  too  the  orchid  family  felt  quite 
at  home,  fresh  and  ever  flowering,  tres- 
passing on  every  sturdy  branch  or  stem 
or  ancient  stump.  Begonias  were  there, 
with  their  soft,  dark,  velvet  leaves,  such 
as  Kew  or  Chatsworth  might  well  be 
proud  of,  and  there  too  grew,  half-hiding 
itself,  as  if  in  disgrace,  that  curious  speci- 
men of  the  wild  arum,  with  bright  blood- 
colored  spots  upon  its  leaves,  as  if  guilty 
of  some  dark  deed  or  wicked  crime. 

And  what  lent  so  much  to  the  strange 
artistic  beauty  of  the  picture  spread  out 
before  us,  and  in  itself  formed  one  of 
the  strangest  features,  was  the  numerous 
long  string  and  rope-like  pendent  hangings 
from  the  lofty  trees  above.  Some  of 
these  rope  hangings,  cable-like  in  size, 
hung  from  a  height  of  eiy[hty  feet  or  more, 
and  as  some  of  these  ropes  or  cables,  call 
them  what  you  will,  trailed  downwards 
and  touched  the  mother  earth  below,  they 
asserted  at  once  an  independence  of  their 
own,  struck  out  vigorous  roots  and  shoots 
from  their  downward  heads,  and  then  re- 
versed 'twould  seem  their  growth,  and 
grew  to  all  appearance  upwards,  and  in 
time  swelled  out  to  the  size  of  slender 
trees.  Some  of  these  long  pendants  were 
playful,  nay,  malicious  in  their  downward 
growth,  clinging  to  some  poor  young  tree 
or  struggling  sapling,  anci  squeezing  it  to 
the  very  death  by  twisting  round  it  in  cruel 
corkscrew  fashion,  forming  at  the  time,  it 
may  be,  a  pretty  fantastic  object  in  the 
wood  for  travellers  to  point  at  and  admire, 
or  perhaps  providing  now  and  then,  if  a 
woodcutter  passed  that  way  or  was  wan- 
dering there  in  quest  of  gums,  a  crooked, 
twisted  walking-stick  for  some  curious- 
minded  man. 

As  just  hinted  above,  the  waters  of  the 
creek  are  dark  —  they  are  dark  indeed,  of 
a  true  coffee  color,  but  like  unto  the  quali- 
ties of  real  good  coffee  are  as  clear  as  well 
could  be,  so  bright  and  clear  that  every 
green  leaf  or  tender  leaflet,  every  flower 
or  fern,  or  root  or  moss,  twig  or  broken 
branch,  is  strongly  reflected  there  as  in 
the  brightest  boudoir  mirror.  So  charm- 
ing was  the  effect,  and  yet  so  puzzling 
too,  and  so  hard  it  was  to  distinguish  be- 


I  tween  the  leaf  or  flower  or  fern  and  its 
reflected  counterpart ;  in  a  word,  to  draw 
the  line  between  earth  and  water,  recall- 
ing to  one's  mind  the  words  of  Pope:  — 

Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  garden  but  reflects  the  other. 

Among  other  of  nature's  beauties  io  this 
paradise  of  artistic  pleasure,  grew  the 
Victoria  Regia  lily,  so  courted  on  its  first 
introduction  to  England  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  placed  in  the  waters  of  Kew, 
where,  as  its  name  doth  verily  import,  our 
gracious  Majesty  the  queen  stood  god- 
mother for  it,  and  when  thousands  ran 
from  London  town  and  its  vast  suburbs 
to  see  it,  marvel,  and  admire.  In  Keir 
Gardens  not  many  of  these  beautiful 
aquatic  flowers  '*are  born  to  blush  un- 
seen," whereas  out  here  the  poet's  words 
are  better  verified  —  profusely  growing 
unobserved,  and  often  never  seen  at  all, 
losing  their  delightful  fragrance,  I  know 
not  where. 

The  specimens  of  Kew  are,  if  memory 
fails  me  not,  larger  than  those  out  here, 
but  wanting  in  that  bright  freshness 
natural  to  plants  in  their  native  earth  or 
element. 

Besides  this  majestic  queen  of  water 
lilies,  our  watery  way  was  overgrown  in 
places  with  another  species,  much  smaller 
and  of  peculiar  habits,  for,  as  if  jealous  of 
its  queenly  rival,  this  lily  expanded  its 
pure  white  petals  only  at  dead  of  night, 
emitting  a  perfume  pleasant  enough  at  a 
distance,  but  in  its  essence  too  strong  for 
Rimmel,  Truefitt,  or  their  trade. 

During  the  daytime  we  did  boyish 
violence  to  several  of  its  young  buds,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  in  almost  every  one 
we  forced  open  two  large  beetles  of  sable 
hue.  How  they  got  there,  or  what  they 
did,  and  how  they  stood  their  strange  con- 
finement was  our  puzzle,  though  perhaps 
naturalists  have  written  in  a  l)ook  some 
five  pages  or  more,  telling  us  the  why^  the 
how,  and  all  about  it,  for  aught  we  poor 
missioners  may  know. 

Flowers  and  trees,  curious  creepers  and 
orchids,  roots,  blood-stained  leaves,  and 
strange  roots,  and  hanging  ropes,  have 
cliarmed  and  interested  us  much,  but  one 
thing  has,  with  reason,  disappointed  ai« 
and  we  marvelled  at  it;  it  was  the  total 
absence  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  we 
heard  no  song,  no  warbling,  no  merry 
chirping,  nor  did  the  bell-bird  sing  out  a 
tune  or  toll  its  bell,  or  the  mocking-birdSi 
so  numerous,  favor  us  with  their  decei> 
tive  notes,  or  even  the  humming-bird  '*fht 
by  ever  then  so  merrily.'*    Green  parrots 
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in  vast  numbers  flew  about  hipjii  over  our 
heads  and  above  the  lofty  trees,  screech- 
ing unpleasantly  in  their  homeward  flight, 
<or  ihe  heron,  or  some  long-legged  bird, 
would  wing  his  way  swiftly  past  us  to  the 
sea,  but  none  of  nature's  pretty  pets,  with 
their  gay  and  lovely  plumage,  ventured 
pear  us;  and  Demerara  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  birds.  I  sup- 
pose they  were  too  frightened,  or  thought 
we  had  some  powder  or  a  gun,  or  feared, 
as  well  they  might,  the  swift,  unerring 
arrow  of  the  Indian. 

Disappointed  here,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation we  were  once  or  twice  amused 
at  the  antics  of  the  little  **sacawinki  " 
of  the  monkey  tribe,  droll  little  things 
they  were,  jumping  and  springing  from 
branch  to  bough,  now  gazing  impudently 
at  us,  then  hiding  their  tiny  faces,  then 
out  again,  forcibly  suggesting,  even  coax- 
ing us  to  a  game  of  peep  bo  or  some  such 
ancient  nursery  fun;  then  they  would 
chatter  as  if  they  wish  to  say,  "Catch  me 
if  you  can,"  looking  all  the  while  as  mon- 
keys are  wont  to  look,  so  pitifully  beseech- 
ing, perhaps  begging  us  not  to  use  the 
bended  bow,  or  shoot  them  with  a  leaden 
ball.  Poor  little  creatures,  we  would  not, 
could  not  hit  or  harm  or  hurt  them  for 
the  world,  no,  not  even  to  obtain  a  pretty 
skin  or  well-stuflfed  specimen  for  the 
Stonyhurst  Museum,  though  later  on  we 
robbed,  with  some  remorse  we  own,  the 
mocking-bird  of  its  long  bag-nest,  eggs 
and  all,  to  add  to  the  specimens  of  that 
valuable  and  well-cared  collection,  and 
are  prepared  to  make  other  such  petty 
thefts  for  the  sake  of  science  or  learning 
in  that  far  distant,  well-beloved  Alma 
Mater. 

And  now  to  resume.  Hours  of  intense 
delight  had  passed  away,  ever  to  be  re- 
membered, and  the  windings  of  the  Tapa- 
cuma  Creek,  for  such  is  the  Indian  name 
of  this  meandering  stream,  with  its  varied 
views  and  charming  vistas,  were  fast  fad- 
ing from  before  us,  leading  us  out  into 
the  brood  sunliglit  and  floating  us  on  into 
an  expansive  savannali  or  wide-spread  but 
shallow  lake,  surrounded  by  mighty  forest 
trees.  There  the  tail  greenheart  grows, 
and  the  locust-tree,  the  crab  or  common 
mahogany.  The  Mora  ducalabali  and 
other  Demerarian  trees,  much  appreciated 
at  home  for  the  beauty  and  hardness  and 
durability  of  their  woods,  all  in  full  leaf, 
as  ever  in  these  parts,  and  many  in  full 
flowering,  or  "beautiful  in  various  dyes 
around  me  trees  unnumbered  rise." 

Quickly  our  men  plied  their  oars,  push- 
ing their  way  relentlessly  throu;ih  smiling 


lily-beds,  ranunculus,  and  other  water 
weeds,  till  we  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
where  labors  of  a  new  nature  met  us,  and 
for  a  time  impeded  our  fair  progress. 
Here  we  had  to  unload  our  boat  of  every- 
thing, and  thus  lightened  drag  it  by  main 
force  up  the  embankment  of  the  lake,  and 
then  with  gentle  care  let  it  down  some 
seven  feet  into  the  shallow  creek  below, 
and  this  done,  restore  each  in  its  allotted 
place,  our  goods  and  chattels,  tin  kitchen, 
plantains,  rice-bags,  breviaries,  and  bot- 
tles. Whilst  the  process  of  repacking 
was  going  on,  I  observed  close  to  the 
troolee-covered  shelter  of  a  black  Afri- 
can man,  who  had  strangely  settled  there, 
about  the  only  specimen  of  his  species 
far  and  near,  an  Indian  youth  quietly  en- 
gaged in  removing,  with  a  tuft  of  grass, 
blood-stain  marks  from  his  feet  and  legs. 
Thinking  some  misfortune  had  befallen 
him,  I  inquired  anxiously  the  cause.  The 
man  understanding  me  well,  though  not 
my  words,  straightway  and  silently  led 
me  off  some  hundred  yards  or  more,  then 
diving  into  the  woods  or  entangled  bush 
he  brought  me  before  the  slaughtered  re- 
mains of  an  immense  camudi  snake, 
some  sixteen  feet  long  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  bright  coat  of  many  col- 
ors. Its  head  had  been  severed  from  its 
long  body,  still  it  twisted  and  turned  wlien 
even  slightly  touched,  as  if  full  conscious 
of  enemies  around,  while  its  little  ones, 
four  or  Ave  in  number,  lay  in  still  death 
beside  their  beheaded  mother.  Examin- 
ing the  dead  camudi  and  its  slaughtered 
innocents,  I  observed  scattered  all  about 
spinal  and  curved  or  rib  bones  of  many 
camudi  snakes,  great  and  small,  and  then 
I  was  made  to  understand  that  when  cap- 
lured  they  were  dragged  to  that  spot  to 
undergo  tiie  severest  penalty  of  the  Indian 
law.  The  blood  then  on  the  man's  feet 
and  legs  was  the  poorcamudi's  life-blood, 
not  his  own,  for  the  Indian  had  been  the 
courageous  executioner. 

Leaving  then  the  snake  with  its  "long 
lingering  length  "  behind,  I  retraced  my 
steps  to  the  tent-boat;  all  was  in  order 
and  the  men  ready  to  start  away.  So 
leaving  the  shade  of  an  immense  locust- 
tree,  having  first  however  collected  some 
of  its  fruits  or  pods,  we  again  took  our 
places,  and  the  men  their  oars,  and  pad- 
dled o£E  once  more.  Without  treasuring 
up  our  locust  fruit,  we  broke  into  the 
pods,  thus  to  form  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  their  contents  at  once.  This 
fruit,  eagerly  sought  after  and  relished  so 
well  by  boys,  Indian  and  African,  did  not 
at  all  come  up  to  our  expectation,  or  de- 
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Ijrrht  or  tempt  us  in  the  least.  The  eatino; 
of  an  old  unclean  worsted  sock  (and  the 
word  unclean  should  be  underlined), 
steeped  in  su^arand  allowed  to  dry,  gives 
some  idea  of  this  sweet  West  Indian 
delicacy. 

"The  shades  of  night  were  fallin<j 
fast,"  as  the  poet  puts  it,  and  soon  all 
nature's  beauties,  and  there  were  many 
there,  were  wrapped  in  its  dark  mantle. 
We  therefore  lit  our  lamp,  dealt  out  sup- 
per portions  to  our  men,  refreshing  them 
with  some  coffee  and  some  water  mixed 
with  rum.  At  times  some  wild  Indians 
in  their  narow  skiff  shot  by,  or  we  could 
view  them  on  the  leafy  bank,  grouped 
together  cooking  their  last  caught  fish,  or 
munching  at  their  fruit;  imperturbable 
people,  no  shower  of  little  biscuits  or  of 
hard  nuts  provoked  them,  but  they  picked 
them  up  and,  like  monkeys,  looked  at 
them,  then  cracked  or  swallowed  them 
without  a  smile  or  a  thought  of  thanks, 
poor  children  of  the  wild  woods  and 
waters.  When  supper  was  finished  and 
night  prayers  said,  and  the  rosary  well 
responded  to,  we  composed  ourselves  to 
rest  as  best  we  could,  while  our  poor  In- 
dians kc})t  rowing  on,  but  when  the  tide 
turned,  they  wisely  shipped  their  oars  and 
slept  or  rested  on  till  the  turning  of  the 
next  tide  favored  them  again.  The  dis- 
tant howling  of  the  red  monkey  of  the 
wood,  distinctly  heard,  did  not  disturb  or 
make  us  sleep  less.  Croaking  frogs  or 
crapauds  did  their  best  to  waken  us,  but 
failed  in  the  attempt,  for  we  were  tired. 

As  soon  as  the  beams  of  the  bri^^ht 
morning  sun  "put  the  darkness  to  flight 
and  the  stars  one  by  one,"  we  arose  and 
shook  off  all  sleep  and  drowsiness,  and 
having  attended  to  some  higher  duties, 
putting  away  our  breviaries,  we  attended 
next  to  t!)e  temporal  wants  of  our  hungry 
men,  not  neglecting  our  own.  Coffee  we 
boiled,  and  then  cakes  and  cassava  we 
distributed,  and  what  fruit  remained 
passed  round. 

By  this  time,  and  even  before  the  break 
of  day,  we  had  entered  the  great  Pomo- 
roon  River,  a  river  of  very  considerable 
width  in  places  here  and  there  along  its 
shores.  We  ran  in  our  boat  and  clam- 
bered up  the  slippery  bank  to  visit  some 
of  tiie  good  Portuguese  people  who  had 
settled  there,  and  who,  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  wonderful  perseverance,  had 
cleared  parts  of  the  forest  or  wild  bush, 
and  converted  them  into  provision 
grounds,  and  moreover  constructed  fit 
dwellinjj-places  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, and  evcnd   harun  up  here  and  there 


a  fihop  for  the  benefit  of  the  wayfarer,  the 
Indian,  and  themselves. 

Kindly  indeed  did  these  good  people 
welcome  the  priest,  killing,  if  not  the 
"fatted  calf,"  at  least  running  after  the 
plumpest  duck,  pulling  up  the  best  roots, 
thus  to  lay  a  dainty  repast  before  us. 

Then  would  they  bring  their  little  ones 
before  us,  to  kiss  our  hand  and  receive 
a  priestly  blessing.  Dear  little  ones  of 
God,  how  their  bright  eyes  gleamed  with 
delight,  and  their  fair  faces  smiled  all  over 
with  infant  joy,  as  they  looked  at  the  shin- 
ing cross  or  medal  pressed  into  their  tiny 
hands,  running  off  at  once  to  show  the 
brass  treasure  to  every  member  of  the 
household. 

Our  object  in  visiting  the  Portuguese 
along  the  river  banks  was  to  tell  them 
that  on  a  fixed  day  on  our  return,  if  wild 
beasts  had  not  devoured  us  or  hungry 
Indians  eaten  us  both  up,  we  would  say 
mass  in  a  certain  place  called  Caledo- 
nia, and  would  then  attend  as  best  we 
could  to  their  spiritual  wants,  and  that 
they  must  promptly  do  their  part  by 
spreading  the  news  to  all  around.  And 
these  tidings  of  great  joy  did  travel  far 
and  fast,  bringing  contentment  and  con- 
solation to  many  good  Catholic  souls  in 
t!iose  outlandish  parts.  The  correspond 
dence  to  our  call  was  quite  equal  to  our 
expectation,  as  later  on  we  witnessed. 

The  river  was  gradually  widening  out 
as  it  was  nearing  or  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea,  though  not  so  much  as  rivers  gen- 
erally do,  and  after  a  long  and  hot  and 
somewhat  tedious  voyage,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  the  Poraoroon,  and 
in  the  jaws  of  the  boisterous  ocean,  or 
Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  almost  always  rough 
and  unpleasant  at  this  point,  and  this 
roughness  we  had  to  encounter  before  we 
could  fmd  an  entrance  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Moruca,  unless  we  had  taken  a  long, 
circuitous  route  through  many  narrow, 
winding  watercourses,  intercepted  with 
fallen  trees  or  branches,  rendering  it  nee* 
essary  to  unload  our  boat  more  often  than 
we  felt  inclined  to  do.  So  we  preferred 
of  the  two  evils  to  encounter  the  troubled 
waters  than  delay  our  course,  imperil  our 
frail  bark,  or  try  too  much  our  patience. 

After  a  vigorous  row  of  some  three 
hours  or  more,  and  having  shipped  many 
a  wave,  and  with  a  calabash  bailed  them 
all  out  again,  we  found  ourselves  not  cer- 
tainly the  dryer,  but  all  safe  and  sound  at 
the  boca^  or  mouth,  of  the  Moruca.  The 
sun  was  fast  hurrying  on  in  its  downward 
course,  and  well-nigh  "had  pillowed  its 
chin  upon  an  orient  wave,"  when  caring 
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for  our  love  of  nature's  wonders  with  its 
wild  and  varied  charms,  it  lent  us  just 
time  enouo^h  to  admire  a  scene  before  us 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  rendered 
more  beautiful  still  by  the  glowing  splen- 
dor cast  upon  it  by  its  own  bright,  now 
golden,  now  ruby-colored  rays,  now  gild 
ing  or  lipping  in  gold  each  leaf  and  line, 
now  deep  tinging  all  around  by  its  crim- 
son purple  or  varied-colored  light,  making 
even  the  unrippled  waters  blush  where 
it  chanced  to  smile  upon  them. 

It  would  be  difHcuIt  to  find  a  spot  more 
inspiring  to  the  poet,  more  'puzzling  to 
the  painter,  or  more  enchanting  to  the 
enthusiastic  traveller,  than  this  wild  ro- 
mantic entrance  into  the  Moruca. 

Its  beauty  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
luxuriant  foh'age,  or  in  the  profusion  of 
vines  and  flowery  creepers,  though  these 
were  not  wanting  there;  but  rather  in 
the  fantastic  growth  of  the  tall  trees,  so 
interlaced  or  interwoven  with  each  other^ 
and  again  in  the  curious  appearances  of 
their  high  uplifted  roots.  These  roots, 
or  natural  tree-supports,  have  an  utter 
abhorrence  to  hide  themselves  in  the  soil, 
like  unto  children  with  new  shoes  or 
boots,  they  must  needs  be  seen  by  all, 
standing,  these  roots,  as  if  on  tiptoe  on 
the  dark  water-edge,  ready  either  to  slip 
in  or  to  take  a  plunge,  or  make  a  jump  or 
spring  across ;  while  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  these  strange,  absent-minded 
trees,  as  if  forgetting  their  high  calling, 
dip  down  and  degrade  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  common  roots,  and  grow  as  such. 
The  sea  and  tidal  waves  no  doubt  have 
robbed  these  trees  of  their  landed  prop- 
erty, or  much  of  their  earthly  inheritance; 
but  still,  not  incommoded  by  the  loss, 
they  rather  rejoice  in  it,  and  thrive  all  the 
better  in  their  amphibious  mode  of  life. 

Nature  has  wondrous  wild  ways  of  its 
own  out  here,  but  few  there  are  to  note 
down  or  admire  its  wanton  freaks  and 
curious  fancies. 

The  waters  of  the  Moruca  are  darker 
and  much  deeper  than  either  of  the  creeks 
we  had  passed  through ;  besides,  it  is 
much  broader,  for  it  claims  a  right  of  be- 
ing called  a  river.  We  had  not  long 
rowed  up  its  current  before  we  turned 
sharply  to  the  left,  finding  an  entrance  into 
a  shallow  Indian  port  of  six  feet  wide, 
and  there,  as  evening  was  coming  on,  we 
determined  to  take  supper,  and  hang  our 
hammocks  and  rest  a  while,  till  the  next 
washing  of  the  waters  at  midnight  fa- 
vored our  onward  progress.  We  landed, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  under  the  cov- 
ering of  an  Indian  logie,  or  large  thatched, 


open-sided  dwelling,  where  all  might  hang 
their  hammocks,  cook,  and  take  shelter 
for  the  night.  Pagan  Indians,  according 
to  their  way,  seemed  hardly  to  recognize 
our  presence ;  while  hungry,  half-starved 
dogs  certainly  did  and  fiercely  eyed  us, 
half  smelling  the  good  things  we  had  in 
our  boat,  ready  to  snatch  or  claim  even  a 
lion's  share.  The  little  children  ran  away, 
till  a  few  sweet  biscuits  dispelled  their 
infant  fears,  and  made  them  soon  our 
bosom  friends,  and  the  dogs  were  in  good 
time  propitiated  by  sundry  fragments  of 
our  food. 

Soon  were  we  busy  cooking,  and  —  sad 
to  be  forced  to  own  our  human  weakness 
—  we  fell  at  once  upon  that  roast-beef  tin 
so  prized,  and  ate  it  up  for  hunger  sake, 
forgetting  all  about  old  England  and  the 
Italian  feast-day.  We  cooked  potatoes, 
such  as  never  were  cooked  before  or 
since,  at  least  so  we  thought,  forgetting 
we  had  brou2:ht  a  good,  cheap,  wholesome 
sauce  with  us  in  the  shape  of  hunger. 

This  work  over,  and  carefully  packing 
up  both  our  knives  and  forks  and  two  tin 
spoons,  for  which  we  paid  one  penny  each, 
and  other  such  valuable  wares,  and  secur- 
ing all  useful  remnants  from  the  greedy 
dogs  and  little  voracious  ants,  we  took  a 
stroll  along  the  river  bank,  coming  across 
some  of  the  good  Indians  of  St.  Rosa's 
Mission,  who  promised  to  meet  us  later 
at  the  Sunday's  mass.  Returning  to  the 
logie  before  dark,  we  swung  our  ham- 
mocks and  prepared  to  sleep  and  rest. 

"  But  oh,  I  passed  a  miserable  night, 
far  worse  indeed  than  Clarence,"  for  he 
had  but  an  ugly  dream,  or  nightmare,  but 
with  me  it  seemed  as  if  every  stinging 
mosquito  of  the  colony  was  for  my  many 
sins  let  loose  upon  me,  while  sand-flies 
innumerable  had  no  pity  or  compassion, 
teasing  and  tormenting  me  most  cruelly, 
as  if  in  very  truth  they  themselves  had 
once  been  angels  / 

Twisting  and  turning,  rocking  and  roll- 
ing, I  longed  for  the  change  of  the  tide  or 
the  brisk  washing  of  the  midnight  waters. 
Twelve  o'clock  did  come  at  last,  as  if 
some  four  or  five  hours  late,  and  I  felt  as 
I  turned  out  of  my  hammock  on  the  gritty 
ground  below,  like  unto  one  who  by  the 
holy  and  wholesome  thought  of  others  had 
been  prayed  out  of  or  released  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory. 

The  men  were  soon  at  their  posts  and 
we  in  our  places,  so  off  we  rowed  in  the 
midnight  darkness  with  our  lanterns  lit 
before  us,  feeling  sure  that  the  morning's 
sun  would  light  up  a  new  prospect  before 
us,  and  land  us  safe  among  our  Indian 
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people,  or  bring  us  to  the  long  looked-for 
"  promised  land."  And  so  it  was  as  the 
sun  arose  in  its  usual  splendor  and  warmth, 
dispelling  a  slight  foj;  or  heavy  dew.  Up 
high  upon  the  sand-hill  of  Santa  Rosa 
we  beheld  first  the  tall  missionary  cross, 
and  then  the  church  with  its  detached 
belfry  to  the  right,  then  the  presbytery  in 
the  background. 

Our  arrival  was  quickly  made  known 
by  the  brisk,  loud  ringing  of  the  big  bell. 
•*  The  padre  is  come,"  thev  would  say, 
"and  we  needs  must  go  clacf  in  our  Sun- 
day's best  to  meet  him,  and  then  assist 
at  the  holy  mass,  and  brinij  at  once  our 
sickly  babies  to  be  baptized."  The  altar 
things  we  wanted  most  were  quickly  car- 
ried up  from  the  boat  by  our  good  men. 
One  of  us  about  half  past  six  began  to 
make  the  altar  ready  and  prepare  to  vest 
for  mass,  and  soon,  after  much  loud  ring- 
ing at  the  bell,  the  faithful  were  seen  toil- 
ing up  tlie  hill  to  assist  thereat.  It  was 
quite  an  unexpected  satisfaction  to  find 
how  well  the  Spanish-Indian  boys  could 
answer  and  serve. at  mass;  so  well,  in- 
deed, that  even  Baldeschl  would  find  but 
little  to  complain  of,  save  perhaps  that 
they  served  in  the  dual  number,  or  that 
their  four  little  copper-colored  feet  were 
bare.  All  this  good  teaching  or  manners 
was  due  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  a 
long-tried  catechist,  residing  there  for 
many  years. 

When  mass  and  prayers  were  over  we 
mingled  with  the  people,  and  at  once  re- 
joiced the  hearts  of  young  and  old  by  a 
judicious  if  not  generous  distribution  of 
medals,  crucifixes,  and  pious  prints;  for 
they  who  came  first  desired  the  first  gift 
or  little  offerings,  and  well  pleased  they 
were  with  those  simple  pious  presents. 

In  questioning  the  children  about  their 
names  and  ages,  and  how  much  good 
catechism  they  knew,  it  was  refreshing  to 
see  how  they  all  rejoiced  in  most  Chris- 
tian names  —  Isidore,  Ignatius,  Anastasia, 
Apollonia,  Francis,  Agnes,  Jerome,  and 
Maria,  the  queen  of  names;  such  names 
as  these  fell  sweetly  upon  our  ears,  and 
the  reason  of  it  all  is  quickly  explained, 
for  they  call  their  children  after  the  saint 
on  whose  feast-day  they  were  born.  What 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pai^an  custom 
of  Kni;lish  estate-owners  or  Dutch  slave- 
holders in  days  not  so  very  long  gone  by  ! 
For  as  a  proof  let  me  say  *'  November  "  is 
still  alive ;  old  **  October  "  quite  dead  and 
gone  ;  but  lately  only  **  Goodiuck  "  passed 
away  ;  good  •'  Neptune,"  with  his  hair  and 
teeth  so. white,  and  his  face  and  hands  so 
black,  has  gone   to  his  reward ;  *'  Wcl- 
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come  "  IS  lingering  on ;  **  Adam  "  and 
*«  Eve  "  have  long  since  gone  to  Paradise, 
and  the  green  grass  is  growing  over  them ; 
"  Princess  "  is  without  a  shoe  to  her  royal 
heel  or  a  stocking  to  her  foot;  while 
"  Prince  "  would  thank  you  for  a  penny  or 
would  quarrel  for  a  pin.  Such  names  as 
these  are  far  too  common  in  town  and 
country. 

The  next  day  a  very  respectable  coo« 
gregation  assembled  for  mass,  after  which 
they  were  told  the  order  of  the  week,  and 
when  to  come  to  their  religious  dutiies. 
At  the  end  of  this  mass  seven  little  In- 
dians were  presented  for  baptism,  all 
having  their  god-parents  present;  five  of 
the  babies  were  of  the  Arawack  tribe,  two 
of  the  Warau  tribe.  One  of  these  Warau 
babies  was  fairly  frightened  at  the  prep- 
arations going  on,  and  ran  up  the  side  of 
its  mother  in  true  rat-like  fashion.  It 
was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  tame  it 
down  for  the  more  essential  parts  at  the 
sacrament. 

Some  long  hours  of  this  morning  and 
some  other  hours  beside  were  spent  in 
working  the  brushes  and  applying  the 
bright  colors  brought  with  us  in  orna- 
menting or  decorating  the  church,  espe- 
cially the  chancel  arch,  the  flat  surfaces 
around  it,  and  the  spandrils  above.  On 
one  side  the  instruments  and  emblems  of 
the  passion  were  depicted  in  as  lively 
colors  as  the  subject  would  allow  of,  and 
on  the  other  side  emblems  of  the  blessed 
sacrament,  the  sacred  heart,  etc.,  were 
painted,  while  a  profusion  of  conventional 
and  mystical  leaves  and  flowers  — lilies, 
roses,  passion-dowers  —  helped  to  enrich 
the  work,  or  relieve  or  tone  down  the 
harshness  or  whiteness  of  the  light- 
painted  walls  and  posts. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  we 
borrowed  a  canoe  some  eighteen  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide,  balancing  in  it  our 
precious  bodies  as  best  we  could,  swiftly 
making  our  way  alon^  the  watercourses 
till  we  came  in  sight  ol  some  of  the  settle- 
ments of  our  good  people.  Here  we 
halted  and  paid  each  in  turn  a  visit,  in- 
quiring and  finding  out  all  about  them, 
and  encouraging  them  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  tlie  school  to  learn,  if  not  "alge- 
bra "  or  the  other  R's,  at  least  catechism 
and  the  other  prayers.  One  little  boy,  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education, 
would  swim  across  the  river  in  the  morn- 
ing on  his  way  to  school,  and  repeat  the 
healthy  plunge  to  gain  his  home  at  even* 
!  tide. 

I     The  dwelling-places  of  the  Indians  are 
,  large,  lofty,  and  commodious  places,  and 
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freely  ventilated,  for  there  are  no  walls  to 
enconnpass  them.  A  few  straight  palm- 
tree  poles,  with  a  hijjh-pitched  roof 
thatched  with  troolee  palm  leaves  in  a 
most  artistic  and  masterly  manner,  cover- 
ing an  area,  say  of  forty  feet  lon^  by 
twenty  feet  wide,  make  up  these  mansions 
of  the  wx>ods.  Anyhow,  they  are  not,  as 
many  would  very  erroneously  suppose, 
Indian  huts  or  hovels.  In  some  of  the 
more  respectable  abodes,  if  not  in  most 
of  them,  a  small  apartment  of  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  square  is  divided  off  by  some 
leaf  or  wicker-work  walls  from  the  rest 
of  the  dwelling,  where  papa  or  mamma, 
or  broken-legged  brother,  or  snake-bitten 
cousin  and  little  sick  sister  might  rest  and 
be  cared  for;  and  this  sanctum  contains, 
moreover,  the  family  chest,  some  poor  old 
battered  box,  where  the  scanty  wardrobe 
of  the  household  is  kept  together,  with  a 
few  glass  beads  and  other  such  priceless 
treasures. 

The  rest  of  the  family  or  household 
swung  their  hammocks  from  pole  to  pole, 
snugly  sleeping  there  during  the  long 
night,  and  lazily  lounging  in  them  too 
many  hours  during  the  hot  day. 

The  hammock  for  the  Indians  is  chair 
and  table,  sofa,  bed,  smoking  saloon,  and 
all. 

And  what  do  these  simple  people  do 
under  their  ample  troolee-covered  sheds 
while  the  men  are  busy  hunting  down  the 
game,  or  capturing  the  fish,  or  collecting 
fruit,  birds,  and  gums?  In  most  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Indians  you  will  observe 
a  long  hollow  tree,  or  more  often  it  may 
be  an  ancient  canoe  or  corial  no  longer 
sea-worthy,  but  most  useful  there,  for  it  is 
into  this  that  they  grate  the  cassava  root, 
and  in  it  too  they  squeeze  its  juice  after 
the  grating  process  is  ended.  This  cas- 
sava grating,  when  almost  dry,  is  spread 
upon  large  iron  disks,  under  which -a  fire 
is  made,  and  quickly  tiie  cassava  cake  is 
cooked  and  ready  for  consumption.  This 
bread  is  their  "staff  of  life,"  while  "life 
itself"  is  made  from  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  same  cassava  root,  and  many  are 
inebriated  with  the  drink  thereof.  It  is 
called  parwarri^  and  corresponds  in  great 
measure  to  the  beer  or  ale  of  the  English- 
man. 

From  this  cassava  juice,  however,  some- 
thing of  a  much  better  quality  is  pro- 
duced than  the  nasty  parwarri  drink,  for 
when  boiled  down  to  the  consistency 
of  treacle,  and  in  color  much  resembling 
it,  it  becomes  the  far-famed  cassareep^ 
the  preserving  element  of  the  pepper-pot, 


and  the  basis,  as  some  will  tell  us,  of 
almost  every  dark-colored  dinner  sauce. 
The  cassareep  finds  in  town  a  ready  mar- 
ket, and  travels  far  and  wide.  Cassava, 
too,  is  sold  in  town,  not  quite  so  publicly 
as  it  was  some  few  years  ago,  when  little 
negro  girls,  with  the  bread  upon  their 
heads,  would  have  in  their  mouths,  or  on 
their  lips,  these  strange  utterances:  — 

Nice  Cassava  bread,  ladies, 
Nice  Cassava  bread ; 
He  who  want  me  call  me. 
He  who  no  want  me  no  call  me ; 
He  shame  to  call  me  give  me  the 
Wink,  wink,  wink. 

Not  quite  a  London  cry,  it  must  be  owned, 
or  rendered  in  the  queen's  best  English, 
but  quite  as  intelligible  as  most  of  the 
street  cries  of  that  huge,  distant  city. 

But  to  return  to  the  Indians  and  their 
limited  industries.  They  make  among 
other  things  a  peculiar  sort  of  matted 
basketwork  from  the  splittings  of  a  palm, 
staining  some  of  the  slender  pieces  black, 
and  interweaving  them  in  their  work,  pro- 
ducing thereby  surface  designs  as  chaste 
and  true  to  art  as  Owen  Jones,  Ruskin, 
or  the  elder  Pugin  would  well  wish  to  see, 
faithful  as  if  by  instinct  to  the  great  true 
art-principle  of  decorating  construction 
without  constructing  decoration,  and  con- 
sequently producing  ornaments  truthful 
in  art  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

'Tis  just  congryity  of  parts  combined 
Must  please  the  taste  and  satisfy  the  mind. 

In  the  style  alluded  to  the  Indians  make 
a  sort  of  basket  called  **  peghalls,"  **  mata- 
pees,"  "sieves,"  "strainers,"  and  many 
other  articles  peculiar  to  their  own  domes- 
tic wants.  Some  again  spin  the  cotton 
from  the  cotton-tree  that  grows  hard  by, 
manufacturing  it  into  hammocks  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  Others  carried  on  a  little  • 
trade  referred  to  above  in  collecting 
macaws,  parrots,  paroquets,  and  other 
birds  of  richest  plumage,  taming  them, 
teaching  them  to  speak,  and  then  bring- 
ing them  into  town  to  sell,  or  exchange 
for  a  gun,  it  may  be,  or  a  knife,  some 
yards  of  colored  cotton,  some  bright  but- 
tons, or  some  glass  beads.  Monkeys, 
too,  are  brought  to  town,  sold,  and  re- 
duced to  utter  slavery,  but  kindly  treated, 
even  by  little  black  boys,  as  if  they  had  a 
sort  of  fellow-feeling. 

We  passed  from  house  to  bouse  gather- 
ing information  as  we  went  along,  and 
interesting  ourselves  with  the  good  peo- 
ple young  and  old,  and  pleasing  the  little 
ones  with  pious  lectures,  or  soothing  their 
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infant  fears  with  sweetmeats  or  with 
cakes.  One  interesting  child  came  for- 
ward and  timidly  bejrged  for  a  cross, 
**  through  which  you  peeped  and  saw  the 
whole  Heaven."  She  meant  a  cross  with 
the  tiny  photo  of  a  saint  within,  much 
ma^^nified.  A  priest  had  once  brouj^ht 
these  things  among  them.  And  now  the 
six-o'clock  beetle  has  begun  his  loud, 
knife  grinding  sound,  reminding  us  to 
beat  a  retreat,  to  seek  our  canoe  and  pad- 
dle homewards  before  all  the  daylight  dis- 
appeared, for  twilight  in  these  parts  there 
is  none  worth  speaking  of. 

On  the  next  day  we  changed  our  cir- 
cuit, seeking  out  other  souls  farther  down 
the  river,  warning  some,  for  an  old  sinner 
or  so  here  and  there  crossed  our  path, 
encouraging  again  others,  and  trying  to 
visit  and  speak  to  all.  When  the  Sunday 
came  we  had  much  good  work  to  do,  and 
it  was  joy  to  see  the  church  so  fairly  filled 
at  mass  time,  the  men  on  one  side,  the 
women  and  children  on  the  other,  dressed 
in  truly  modest  but  jray  attire.  Some  pa- 
gan women  of  the  VVarau  tribe  remained 
outside  on  account  of  their  scanty  dress. 
When  mass  was  over  and  instruction 
given,  they  retired,  leaving  us  some  six 
children  to  be  baptized.  They  returned 
in  the  afternoon  to  say  and  sing  their 
prayers  and  catechism  according  to  their 
custom.  Sing  out  indeed  they  did,  and 
the  church  roof  stood  it  well !  When  in- 
structions were  over  and  benediction 
given,  young  Moruca,  encouraged  by 
some  ot  the  ancients,  found  themselves 
collected  outside  the  church  on  the  vacant 
ground,  expecting  some  little  innocent 
recreation.  Showers  of  biscuits  and  nuts 
and  other  things  kept  the  little  Indian 
boys  as  brisk  as  any  boys  could  be,  while 
without  a  scramble  the  Itttle  girls  received 
with  a  grateful  smile  their  just  share;  but 
nuts  and  biscuits  in  due  time  failing,  and 
the  oranges  all  gone,  another  device 
amused  them  much,  and  brought  merri- 
ment to  all  around,  for  some  mixed  colors, 
not  in  oily  were  standing  hard  by,  and  paint- 
brushes were  not  far  distant.  By  way  of 
fun,  a  snake  was  painted  on  the  white 
sleeve  of  a  little  unsuspecting  girl.  At 
first  she  jumped  and  then  enjoyed  the 
joke,  then  all  came  up  in  quick  succession, 
clamorously  insisting  on  some  device  to 
adorn  their  white  shirt-front,  their  shoul- 
ders, slccv.cs,  arms,  caps,  or  head-dress. 
Rats  and  bats,  butterflies  and  birds  were 
painted  on  the  boys  in  various  bright  col- 
ors. One  droll  little  fellow  submitted  to 
be  painted  in  tattoo  fashion,  like  to  a  wild 


Indian  or  savage  chieftain,  and  be  caused 
no  little  fun  and  laughter  to  the  rest.  The 
little  girls  had  flowers  painted  on  their 
sleeves  or  on  their  white  modest  head-tie. 
To  satisfy  the  ambitious  looks  of  some, 
these  head-bands  were  turned  by  yellow 
color  into  costly  crowns  and  coronets; 
some  again  rejoiced  in  flower  g^irlands, 
all  done  in  paint,  while  others  had  a  holy 
motto  or  their  Christian  names  printed 
on  them.  And  thus  the  evening  passed 
away  in  utter  merriment  and  childish 
mirth.  And  when  the  Ani^elus  had  rung, 
and  the  little  children  quickly  ran  home, 
the  mothers  did  want  to  know  how  the 
wild  duck  had  got  on  Polecat's  shirt,  or 
the  red  rose  on  Apollonia's  sleeve,  and 
who  had  crowned  their  daughters  queens, 
or  written  their  fair  names  upon  their 
brow. 

Poor  painter-priest,  he  had  to  pay  for  hit 
fun  or  folly  on  the  morrow,  for  when  at 
mass  time  he  turned  round,  the  rats  and 
bats,  birds,  butterflies,  and  reptiles  were 
before  him  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  four  queens  sat  in  a  rustic  row 
bearing  so  modestly  their  painted  crowns, 
praying  all  the  while  so  piously!  The 
unexpected  sight  at  that  moment  did 
more  than  half  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
priest,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  very 
close  and  most  painful  contact  of  lips  and 
teeth,  he  fairly  would  have  committed 
himself  to  something  very  like  a  laugh. 

And  now  our  short  ancf  interesting  visit 
to  Moruca  has  come  to  its  close.  Many 
children  during  it  had  become  God*s  fa- 
vorites by  baptism,  no  one.  had  died,  one 
person  had  been  anointed,  and  many  had 
approached  the  sacraments  of  penance 
and  the  holy  eucharist.  So  packing  up 
our  traps,  blessing  and  bidding  **God 
speed  ''  to  all  around,  at  midnight  we  left 
St.  Rosa's  mission  and  worked  our  way 
homewards  by  the  same  romantic  route 
we  came,  not  forgetting  the  promise  made 
to  say  mass  on  the  banks  of  the  Pomoroon 
River.  For  a  week-day  the  attendance 
there  was  as  good  as  we  could  reasonablT 
expect.  Thirty,  mostly  Portuguese,  cot 
lected  there;  several  went  to  the  sacrar 
meots,  and  some  five  or  six  babies,  of 
diderent  tribes  and  nations,  were  brought 
to  be  baptized,  though  some  (not  many) 
hardened  sinners  still  remain  unreclaimed 
among  the  Portuguese  settlers  there. 
That  word  "sinner  "  recalls  to  my  mind 
a  somewhat  curious  if  not  interesting 
story.  I  will  tell  it  before  my  pen  gets 
weary,  for  it  has  been  working  fast.  Oa 
the  banks  of  this  river,  there  resided  lor 
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many,  many  years,  an  old  man  of  African 
descent,  ihougjh  with  some  white  blood 
running  in  his  dark  veins.  He  lived  al- 
most alone,  and  sad  for  him,  lived  not 
quite  alone,  for  marry  he  would  not.  He 
supported  himself  and  his  wicked  pao[an 
Indian  partner  on  the  produce  of  a  few 
acres  of  half-cultivated  land  —  his  own. 
The  old  sinner  could  read,  and  many 
good  Catholic  books  he  had.  What  is 
more,  the  faith  was  there  stronj;  enough, 
but  one  would  have  thought  he  expected  to 
be  saved  by  faith  alone.  Time  after  time 
the  Moruca^missionary  would  call  at  his 
place,  hunt  him  up,  and  if  at  night-time 
and  the  tide  was  against  the  rowers,  he 
would  condescend  to  hang  up  his  ham- 
mock in  his  place,  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing drink  hot  coffee  with  him,  and  remain 
there  till  the  turning  of  the  tide.  Time 
after  time  would  the  good  priest  try  by 
every  means,  persuasive  or  otherwise,  to 
draw  him  to  repentance  and  to  put  away 
the  occasions  of  grievous  sin,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Civil  and  reverent  was  the  old 
man  always,  and  even  proud  and  happy  to 
see  the  priest,  but  unmoved  and  impeni- 
tent he  remained. 

It  happened  some  few  years  ago  an- 
other priest,  not  the  Moruca  missionary, 
had  to  return  to  town  all  alone  for  Lenten 
duty,  and  passed  that  way,  and  knew  of 
the  old  Pomoroon  sinner  and  his  wicked 
doings,  and  as  the  tide,  when  he  was  pass- 
ing the  place,  was  on  the  turn,  he  put  into 
the  little  port  at  midday  and  made  his 
way  straight  to  the  poor  man's  house. 
Refreshments  at  once  were  forthcoming, 
such  as  they  were,  for  the  old  man  was 
noted  for  his  hospitality;  but  this  kind 
attention  was  refused  at  once,  unless  the 
sinner  would  promise  there  and  then  to 
take  steps  to  change  his  evil  course  and 
mend  his  ways.  No  promise  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him.  **  Later  on,  later  on, 
not  just  now,"  was  all  that  could  be  got  or 
extracted  from  him.  The  priest  did  his 
poor  best,  reminding  him  of  death  and 
how  it  must  soon  overtake  him,  old,  with- 
ered, and  white  as  he  was;  then  again  he 
bade  him  to  remember  the  future  punish- 
ments of  sins  so  terrible  and  eternal,  but 
all  of  no  avail.  Soon  the  Indian  paddle- 
men  cried  out  that  the  waters  were 
washing,  and  the  priest  made  his  way 
disappointed,  as  many  a  priest  had  been 
before  him,  to  the  river  bank.  Just,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  about  to  resume  his  seat, 
some  large  bird  had  come  within  gunshot 
range,  and  was  at  once  brought  down  by 
the  unerring  shot  of  the  Indian  boatmen  ; 
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humbly  they  requested  to  tarry  a  while, 
and  eat  up  that  unlucky  bird.  Their 
petition  was  granted  ;  plucking  and  cook- 
ing soon  began,  and  the  eating  quickly 
followed.  The  priest,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do,  turned  towards  the  old 
man's  house,  determined  to  make  a  last 
attack.  He  entered  the  house,  rambled  all 
about  it,  no  one  was  there,  nor  were  there 
any  signs  of  life.  Possibly  the  old  sinner 
had  had  enough  of  the  priest  and  his 
preaching,  and  had  hidden  himself  away; 
but  there  was  another  sermon  in  store  for 
him,  and  this  time  a  stereotyped  edition 
of  the  last  one  delivered.  There  stood  in 
healthy  vigor  a  large  cochineal  cactus  tree, 
shading  with  its  many  thick,  broad  leaves 
the  window  of  the  ola  man's  room.  This 
plant  is  valuable,  for  its  green,  succulent 
leaves  are  employed  by  old  women  and 
semi-quack  doctors  as  the  best  of  cooling 
poultices,  hence  it  is  not  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed, however  bold,  obnoxious,  or 
ofticious  it  might  make  itself  some  fine 
day. 

From  past  experiments  the  priest  well 
knew  that  any  deep  scratch  made  upon  or 
into  the  leaf  of  this  cactus  tree^  while 
scarcely  visible  at  the  moment  made, 
would  in  the  course  of  about  three  days' 
time  come  out  or  appear  in  a  clear,  con- 
trasting color  upon  the  leaf-like  straw- 
colored  embroidery  on  a  dark-green  velvet 
ground;  so  losing  no  time  he  detached 
the  pin  from  the  Roman  collar-band,  and 
steadily  engraved,  in  good  round  Roman 
capitals,  the  essence  of  his  sermon  just 
delivered  on  the  broad  leaves,  so  kindly 
lending  to  the  pious  work.  Death  and 
judgment,  hell  and  its  horrors,  the  dan- 
gers of  delay,  the  sad  state  of  the  sinner, 
the  shamefulness  of  sin,  were  all  deeply 
engraven  there,  but  for  the  present  quite 
invisible  to  all.  Scarce  had  the  sermon 
been  written  and  the  precious  pin  restored, 
than  the  Indian  cry  was  heard  once  more, 
the  bird  had  been  all  eaten,  and  the  boat 
was  waiting,  and  the  waters  well  washing. 
So  the  father,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  made  his  way  straight  to 
the  wooden  stelling,  and  was  on  the  very 
point  of  setting  himself  down,  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  presence  and  voice  of 
the  old  sinner;  poor  old  man,  he  felt 
something  very  intensely  and  it  touched 
him  deeply,  it  was  not  the  sermon,  sad  to 
say,  but  the  refusal  of  the  priest  to  break 
bread  with  him  under  his  humble  roof, 
and  he  made  a  last  earnest  appeal.  *'  No," 
said  the  priest,  as  he  stood  up  on  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  and  somewhat  raised 
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his  voice,  "  no,  you  would  not  prant  my 
request,  I  will  not  grant  yours  ;  you  have 
refused  not  once  but  many  times  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  God's  ministers,  you  per- 
sist in  remaininsr  in  sin,  and  rejecting 
God's  fjrace;    but  mark  my  words,"  he 


said, 


raising 


his  voice  still   higher,  "a 


lime  will  come,  and  it  is  very  close  at 
hand,  when  the  very  trees  on  your  estate 
will  cry  out  against  you,  will  speak  to  you, 
and  tell  you  truths  such,  nay,  the  very 
same,  I  have  spoken  to  you  this  day.  I 
am  no  prophet  or  saint,  nor  do  I  work 
miracles,  but  soon,  and  very  soon,  you 
will  verify  to  the  letter  the  truth  of  these 
my  words,  strange  sounding  as  they  may 
seem  to  you."  **  But,"  said  the  old  man, 
bewildered  and  rather  taken  aback  at  the 
loud,  authoritative  voice  of  the  priest,  and 
struck  at  the  novel  statement,  "but,"  he 
said,  **  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  my 
trees  could  speak,"  and  he  repeated  the 
words  again,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  else 
to  say.  **  Blessing  or  not,"  said  the  priest, 
**  listen  to  what  they  say,"  and  without  a 
word  more  he  sank  intoliis  little  boat  and 
bade  his  men  swiftly  row  away,  leaving 
the  old  sinner  on  the  shore  puzzled  and 
perplexed,  and  it  would  seem  not  too  well 
pleased. 

And  now,  what  is  the  sequence  of  this 
strange  (may  we  or  is  it  wrong  to  call  it 
pious)  stratagem  ?  The  guilty  priest  soon 
after  was  recalled  to  England,  and  spent 
six  cold  summers  there,  and  as  many 
more  miserable  winters,  and  then  returned 
with  pleasure  to  the  tropics.  Soon  he 
made  inquiries,  and  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  old  man  was  living  still.  But  the 
sermon  which  the  tree  had  preached  had 
at  length  made  its  wav,  through  God*s 
grace,  to  the  hardened  heart.  Shortly 
after  the  old  man  made  his  peace  with 
God,  for  becoming  sick  unto  death,  a 
priest  happened,  as  good  Providence 
would  have  it,  to  be  journeying  that  way, 
and  jo)  fully  hastened  to  his  bedside  with 
the  message  of  forgiveness  and  love  to 
the  now  contrite  sinner,  and,  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  poured  in  oil  and  wine  into 
his  deep-wounded  soul.  Brought  back  by 
the  sacrament  of  penance  to  his  God,  and 
left  in  safe  keeping,  the  old  man  soon 
after  died  in  peace.  One  thing  I  heard 
of  him  worthy  of  notice  and  significant  to 
many  sinners  such  as  he  was  —  he  ac- 
tually said  the  rosary  every  day. 

And  here  my  story  has  an  ending,  and 
with  it  shall  end  this  description  of  our 
journey  and  our  quaint  doings  among  the 
Indians. 

Ignatius  Scoles. 


From  T'emple  Car. 
TOWN  MOUSE  AND  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 

A    FEW     STRAY    LETTERS,    EDITED     BY    LADY 
LINDSAY  (of  BALCARRES). 

Part  L 

LETTER  I. 

{Frofn  Lady  Augusta  Dacre  to  Miss  Bmf 
trice  Maxwell.) 

Bruton  Street.    February,  fSS-b 

My  darling  Beattie,  — 

These  few  lines  are  intended  to  prove 
to  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  prom- 
ise, and  to  convey  my  hope  that  you,  oa 
your  part,  will  follow  my  good  example. 

Before  you  left  London,  during  our 
last  lesson  at  the  French  class,  we  two 
registered  a  vow  to  keep  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  each  other,  eodeavoring 
to  make  our  letters  interesting  and  ele- 
gantly phrased,  like  those  of  Madame  de 
S^vignd. 

Well,  dearest,  I  will  not  fail  in  the  main 
part  of  our  agreement;  I  will  write  regu- 
larly. But,  with  regard  to  the  rest,  I  know 
that  I  shall  always  be  a  sad  defaulter. 
This  note  is  as  dull  as  proverbial  ditch- 
water;  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  empty  excuse  for  the  writer's  un- 
worthiness.  I  have  seen  nothing,  heard 
nothing;  what  can  I  tell  you  of?  Further^ 
more,  phraseology  was  never  my  strong 
point,  as  you  know.  Pardon  what  is  my 
misfortune,  not  my  fault,  and  believe  in 
my  good  intentions.  For  anyhow,  dear- 
est old  Beattie,  I  am,  and  shall  always 
remain,  Your  loving  friend, 

Augusta  Dacrb. 

LETTER  !!• 

{From  Miss  Beatrice  Maxwell  to  the  Lady 
Augusta  Dacre,) 

Greenleaf  Manor.    Februaiy,  iSS^ 
My  DARLING   GUSSIE, — 

Do  you  really  mean  you  have  nothing 
to  tell  me  ?  Why,  the  folks  who  indited 
brilliant  letters  in  good  old  times,  wrote 
about  the  merest  nothings  frothed  up  into 
great  appearance  like  the  omelette  soufflh 
your  mother*s  cook  serves  to  such  per- 
fection I 

Talking  of  cooks,  you  should  see  what 
our  Jane  designates  "a  pancake."  It 
might  be  useful  as  an  extra  thick  double 
sole  for  a  well-regulated  country  girl's 
walking-boot.  I  know  about  walking- 
boots  ttow^  because  papa  said  to  me  yes- 
terday, quite  severely, — 
I  "  My  dear  Beatrice,  your  shoes  are  no 
.  thicker  than  an  ordinary  sheet  cf  papers'* 
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•'Oh,  papa,  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  lifting 
up  first  one  foot,  and  then  the  other,  in 
remonstrance;  "  1  do  indeed  assure  you." 

"Let  her  alone,"  quoth  Anthony  rudely; 
**by  the  time  she's  got  a  nasty  cold  and  a 
red  nose,  she'll  have  learnt  to  wear  sensi- 
ble boots." 

My  dearest  Gussie,  how  thankful  you 
ought  to  be  that  you  are  devoid  of  broth- 
ers !  Brothers,  dear,  pervade  the  house 
(I  might  almost  say  the  grounds  as  well); 
they  smoke,  they  whistle,  they  shout,  they 
acquire  an  intolerable  method  of  making 
a  noise  and  bustle,  whilst  yet  they  have 
an  unaccountable  appearance  of  doing 
nothing.  They  leave  all  doors  open, 
except  when  they  bang  them  loudly;  they 
make  all  smooth  floors  gravelly,  and  all 
roujjh  places  slippery.  Their  hats  and 
sticks  lie  on  the  piano,  their  dogs  on  the 
armchairs,  whilst  they  themselves  invari- 
ably deposit  wet  coffee-cups  on  velvet 
tables.  Out  of  doors,  they  positively  can- 
not walk  upon  the  paths;  they  simply 
/////j/ jump  in  and  out  of  the  flower-beds, 
or  balance  themselves  on  the  stone  cop- 
ing. Moreover,  they  possess  the  most 
disgusting  pets,  pink-eyed  ferrets,  a  sulky 
raven  or  two,  some  lame  weasels,  and 
many  others,  whilst  the  sports  they  delight 
in  do  not  admit  of  description. 

But  to  revert  to  yourself.  Tell  me 
everything,  dearest  Gussie.  Such  is  our 
bargain;  am  I  not  your  second  self,  and 
have  you  not  promised  to  bare  the  secrets 
of  your  heart  to  my  friendly  eye.^  Joking 
apart,  if  you  have  no  secrets  as  yet,  write 
to  me  of  your  daily  life.  Do  you  feel 
yourself  to  be  really  "out"?  Remember 
that  you  are  now  bursting  your  shell, 
about  to  take  your  first  peep  into  the 
great  world  (like  Miss  Burney's  Eve- 
lina, and  all  the  other  heroines  we  have 
read  of  and  discussed),  whilst  I,  in  these 
dreary  solitudes,  must  ever  remain 
Your  ignorant  country  cousin, 

Beatrice  Maxwell. 

LETTER  in. 

{From  Lady  Auf^usia  Dacre  to  Miss  Bea- 
trice MaxwelL) 

Druton  Street.     March,  i88-b 

Darling  Beattie, — 

It  is  quite  true;  I  am  "out."  But  I 
feel,  oh  1  feel,  like  some  Cinderella  who 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  her  grandeur;  I 
wish  myself  back  in  the  schoolroom  an 
hundred  times  a  day.  Dear  old  school- 
room !  I  peeped  into  it  this  morning,  and 
grew  positively  tearful.  The  rain-stained 
blinds  were  pulled  right  down  ;  the  room 


was  as  dark  as  when  I  used  to  be  locked 
into  it,  naughty.  The  big  globe  that 
never  e.xplained  its  use  to  me,  (nor  to 
Mademoiselle  either,  for  that  matter,) 
stood,  according  to  custom,  tilted  up  on 
its  two  remaining  legs  in  a  far-off  corner. 

The  piano  was  open,  grinning  and 
showing  its  old  discolored  keys  at  me,  in 
triumph  over  the  misspent  hours  of  my 
youth.  I  longed  to  take  Ollendorff  out 
of  the  bookcase,  and  sit  down  at  the 
table,  and  translate :  "  The  good  grand- 
mother for  the  scarlet  coat  of  the  mali- 
cious grandchild  out  of  the  green  arbor 
came." 

And  to  think  that  one  short  day  has 
wrought  this  revulsion  of  feeling!  That 
day  was  vesterday.  Mamma  and  I  went 
to  the  drawing-room.  We  started  off 
bravely  in  the  pumplcin  (I  should  say,  the 
carriage);  the  horses  looked  sleek  and 
triumphant;  the  coachman  and  footman 
were  decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers. 
As  for  mamma,  what  with  her  feathers 
and  lappets  and  diamonds  and  train,  I 
trembled  to  go  near  her;  whilst  your 
Cinderella  was  decked  in  finery  from'  top 
to  toe  —  a  symphony  in  white  ! 

Mamma  is  in  bed  to-day  with  a  very  se- 
vere cold  and  threatening  of  bronchitis, 
and  I  have  a  sore  throat.  But  that  is 
nothing;  mamma  says  that  people  who 
go  to  drawing-rooms  before  May  always 
do  catch  cold,  and  after  May  there  is  such 
a  rabble  nobody  can  get  comfortably  pre- 
sented. 

I  was  an  hour  and  a  half  dressing,  dear 
Beattie,  on  my  word  of  honor.  A  French 
hairdresser  came,  who  said  my  hair  was 
too  long  in  some  places  and  too  short  in 
others,  so  he  pinned  a  lot  of  curls  on  the 
top  of  my  head,  where  they  wagged  in  a 
rickety,  uncertain  manner  all  the  after- 
noon, and  he  tucked  my  own  plaits  away 
at  the  back  under  a  pyramid  of  white 
feathers  and  tulle.  I  caught  sight  of  my- 
self in  the  looking-glass  once,  and  thought 
of  cousin  Fred's  description  of  the  Zulus 
on  gala-days,  but  Monsieur  Lefer  was 
pleased  to  see  me  smile,  and  clapped  his 
little  fat  hands  in  ecstasy.  Poor  mamma 
came  in  every  five  minutes,  looking  eager 
ai\d  flurried.  Her  own  feathers  were 
placed  all  awry,  but  she  did  not  care  ;  she 
was  only  anxious  for  my  proper  appear- 
ance, and  her  maid  Claudine  was  perpet- 
ually sent  to  aid  my  good  Susan,  though 
she  only  succeeded  in  terrifving  the  poor 
girl,  whose  presence  of  mind  had  forsaken 
her  early  in  the  morning. 

Claudine  appeared  every  time  with  a 
long   white  thread  hanging  down    from 
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each  side  of  her  mouth,  and  a  needle  hid- 
den away  between  her  lips,  and  she 
merely  gave  my  train  a  contemptuous 
little  shake  in  silence,  and  then  went 
quickly  back  to  mamma. 

When  I  was  finally  proclaimed  to  be 
ready,  all  the  maids  in  the  house  came  to 
look  at  me  ;  I  turned  round  and  round  for 
their  benefit,  and  they  were  dcli;xl^^cd. 
Our  old  housekeeper  cried  a  little,  but  the 
housemaids  were  unmistakably  pleased. 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  walk  down- 
stairs, however,  and  was  perforce  obli;red 
to  take  short,  mincing  steps  like  a  genuine 
fine  lady. 

Mamma  and  I  sat  a  lon;^  time  in  the 
carriage,  in  the  string  of  people  all  going 
to  the  palace.  Mamma  had  brought  some 
sandwiches,  and  we  ate  some.  1  longed 
to  give  two  or  three  to  a  little  crossing- 
sweeper  who  looked  very  hungry;  but 
mamma  said  that  my  doing  so  would  cer- 
tainly attract  a  crowd,  and  the  anecdote 
might  find  its  way  into  a  society  paper, 
which  would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  espe- 
cially for  a  girl  only  just  **out."  Dear 
IJeattie,  do  you  remember  that  last  year 
we  carried  a  large  bowlful  of  plum  pud- 
ding to  the  old  woman  at  the  corner  of 
our  square,  and  thought  nothing  of  it  ?  I 
must  be  growing  old  very  quickly,  for  I 
am  already  conscious  of  regret  for  my 
past  youth  ! 

What  pleased  me  best  on  our  arrival  at 
the  palace  were  the  beefeaters  in  pictur- 
esque costume,  and  a  nice,  broad,  warm 
staircase,  where  my  shoulders  and  elbows 
began  slightly  to  thaw.  There  were  some 
charming  gentlemen  with  long  wands, 
who  talked  to  mamma;  they  looked  like 
magicians,  and  the  ladies  in  white  or  light 
colors,  slowly  ascending  the  stairs,  seemed 
like  fairies  who  were  presently  to  take 
their  place  in  a  transformation  scene.  My 
heart  beat  violently ;  I  thought  each  mo- 
ment that  we  should  perchance  meet  the 
queen,  but  mamma  reassured  me,  and 
told  me  I  should  have  plenty  of  time  for 
preparation. 

Alas !  she  was  quite  right.  We  re- 
mained for  nearly  two  hours,  first  in  one 
room,  then  in  another,  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  tired  ladies,  whose  pretty 
dresses  were  all  crushed,  and  whose  trains 
were  awkwardly  gathered  up  in  their  arms. 
When  the  final  moment  arrived,  I  had 
lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  I  have  now 
no  distinct  recollection  of  what  happened. 
1  heard  mamma  say**  Come  "impatiently, 
then  some  one  gave  me  a  gentle  push, 
some  one  else  pulled  out  my  train.  I 
staggered   hurriedly  past  the  queen  and 


'  the  princesses,  making  my  curtsejrs 
best  1  could,  jostling  all  the  great  people 
I  had  so  longed  to  see,  till  finally  I  heard 
mamma  whisper :  **  Cheer  up,  Gussie,  it 
is  all  over!''  I  had  made  as  many  curt- 
seys as  possible,  but  oh,  such  curtsevsf 
and  I  had  kissed  her  Majesty's  hand,  but 
oh,  how  awkwardly !  When  I  recollect 
the  mingled  grace  and  self-control  with 
which  our  dear  Madame  M.  taught  us  to 
perform  this  ceremony,  with  the  table- 
cloth carefully  pinned  to  our  skirts,  I  can* 
not  but  feel  certain  that  I  disgraced  my* 
self. 

Now,  dearest  Beattie,  you  see  I  have 
obeyed  you  ;  I  have  written  you  a  lengthy 
description  of  my  adventures.  I  will  not 
pause  to  read  it  over  ;  were  I  to  do  so,  I 
should  probably  not  dare  to  post  such 
rubbish.  As  it  is,  I  throw  myself  on  your 
indulgence,  and  remain 

Your  loving  friend, 
Augusta  Dacre. 

letter  iv. 

{^Fro/n  Miss  Beatrice  Maxwell  to  the  Lady 
A  u  frusta  Dacre,) 

Grecnieaf  Manor.    March,  iSS-^ 

Oh,  my  own  darling  Gussie,  I  do  in- 
deed envy  you  !  Only  to  think  of  your 
going  to  court,  dressed  in  rustling  silks 
and  satins,  feathers  on  your  head,  "rings 
on  your  fingers,  bells  on  your  toes  " !  Be 
happy,  Cinderella,  for  it  is  not  chronicled 
that  your  namesake  ever  regretted  her 
tatters  and  her  dark  chimney-corner. 
Neither  can  I  believe  that  you  do.  But 
where,  oh  Cinderella  mine,  where  is  the 
prince  ?  Surely  you  have  met  him  by 
this  time.  Well,  your  story  is  strung  oq 
silk  and  gold ;  the  thread  of  my  homely 
narrative  is,  per  contra^  nothing  but  a 
commonplace  dull  grey  woollen  yarn,  or 
cotton,  at  best.  Papa  blames  me  for  not 
sufficiently  loving  the  country;  why, theo* 
did  he  send  me  to  be  ^  finished  "  in  Loo- 
don,  under  the  superintendence  of  Aunt 
Arabella?  Aunt  Arabella  never  praised 
the  country. 

I  feel  finished,  dear,  in  more  senses 
than  one.  First  of  all,  Anthony's  pre- 
dicted cold  has  seized  me.  You  talk  of 
chills  in  London,  but  the  excitement  of 
going  to  the  drawing-room  would  assur* 
;  edly  have  warmed  me  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the 
countrv  can  be,  submerged  under  a  slusb 
of  halt-melted  snow,  the  air  heavy  with  a 
penetrating  mist,  the  trees  holding  cot 
through  t!ie  wet  silence  their  leafless  and 
convenient  branches  like  so  many  iocai" 
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lives  to  suicide  ?  Alonoj  the  meandering 
inudbank  that  is  called  the  *^  west  ap- 
proach "  comes  the  la^gin^  postman,  his 
red  nose  peeping  out  over  a  knitted  pur- 
ple comforter.  He  brings  me  the  first 
crumb  of  consolation  this  dreary  day 
affords — your  letter.  Ah,  dear  Gussie, 
be  thankful  for  your  mercies  I 

I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  My  brother  Ned  rode  in  to 
the  neighboring  town,  twelve  miles,  to  get 
me  a  book  from  a  circulating  library  as  a 
surprise.  What  do  you  think  the  poor 
boy  selected?  "Philip  Augustus,'*  by 
S.  P.  R.  James.  Imagine  me,  therefore, 
with  a  basin  of  gruel  beside  me,  reading 
this, — 

"77/^  knh^hts  and  their  train  followed ; 
and  turning  round  a  projecting  part  of  the 
Mountain^  they  fouiid  that  the  road  in- 
stead  of  descending,  as  they  had  imagined, 
continued  to  climb  the  steep,  which  at 
every  step  gained  some  new  feature  of 
grandeur  and  singularity,  till  the  sublime 
became  almost  the  terrific ^^ 

Your  loving 
Beatrice  Maxwell. 

P.S.  Don't  forget  to  give  me  early 
tidiogs  of  the  prince. 

letter  v. 

(From  Lady  Augusta  Dicre  to  Miss  Bea* 
trice  Maxwell.) 

Druton  Street.    April,  i8S-^ 

Darling  Beattie, — 

There  really  is  no  prince  ;  there  never 
will  be,  1  think. 

I  scarcely  know  what  to  write  to  you: 
you  make  a  much  belter  Madame  de  S^- 
vi^n^  than  I  do.  You  discourse  bril- 
liantly  about  your  quiet  life,  whilst  my  pen 
is  easily  stranded,  though  I  seem  to  live 
in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  to  be  busy  per- 
petually, and  to  see  and  do  a  multitude 
of  follies.  I  often  think  of  the  saying 
(whose,  I  cannot  remember):  **  La  vie  des 
femmes  se  passe  5.  ne  rien  faire,  ou  ii  faire 
des  riens."  Yes,  dear  Bcatlie,  our  lives 
are  made  up  of  trifles  and  trifling,  the 
lives  of  London  girls  most  especially,  I 
fear;  we  may  account  ourselves  fortunate 
if  the  trifles  are  not  ^'^ry  foolish  trifles.  I 
am  sometimes  positively  saddened  when 
I  reflect  on  our  frightful  waste  of  time, 
on  the  hours  frittered  away  in  dressing, 
eating,  drinking,  idling,  and  criticising  our 
neiglibors.  All  the  society  girls  I  see  are 
like  Undine  before  she  won  her  immortal 
soul,  or  else  (and  that  is  worse),  they  seem 
to  have  the  heartache,  and  then  they  grow 
worldly  and  bitter.    Easter  is  over,  dear, 


and  what  is  called  "  the  fun  "  will  soon  be 
fast  and  furious.  Mamma  and  1  are 
pledged  to  half-a-dozen  dinners ;  we  have 
the  happy  chance  of  innumerable  drums 
and  balls. 

To-day  I  had  a  visit  from  little  Mary 
Brooks.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the 
French  class,  and  with  her  a  Fraulein, 
Hanoverian,  grim,  and  bony.  Mary  was 
radiant;  she  has  visions  of  Euclid,  even 
trigonometry;  happy  girl!  She  says  that 
her  mother  is  so  taken  up  with  the  Salva- 
tion Army  she  never  means  to  go  to  balls, 
and  therefore  Mary  hopes,  by  much  per- 
suading, to-be  allowed  to  retire  to  Girton. 
When  she  left  I  watched  her  and  her  gov- 
erness all  the  way  down  the  street.  I 
was  tired  from  writing  a  lot  of  polite 
notes  of  acceptance ;  there  was  an  organ- 
grinder  outside  who  made  my  head  ache. 
I  accidentally  knocked  over  a  geranium 
that  stood  in  the  balcony;  a  bright  red 
flower  fell  on  the  pavement,  and  was 
picked  up  by  a  chimneysweep,  who  was 
whistling  merrily  as  he  walked  along. 
Mary  looked  up  and  kissed  her  hand  to 
me,  and  then  she  and  her  governess,  two 
dark  figures  in  comfortable  shabby 
clothes,  joyously  laboring  under  their  load 
of  musty  books,  were  lost  from  my  sight 
in  the  crowd. 

And  then  Claudine  came  to  say  the 
dressmaker  had  arrived,  and  I  must  try 
on  my  ball-gowns. 

Good-bye  for  to-day,  dear  Beattie.  I 
suppose  the  country  is  carpeted  with  prim- 
roses and  violets.  Send  me  a  few  to 
brighten  our  London  drawing-room,  and, 
as  you  wander  through  your  sylvan  soli- 
tudes, think  lovingly  of 

Your  ancient  friend  and  faithful  chum, 

Augusta  Dacre. 

letter  VI. 

(From  Miss  Beatrice  Maxwell  to  the  Lady 
Augusta  Dacre.) 

Greenleaf  Manor.    April,  i83-. 

Dearest  Gussie,  — 

How  I  envy  you  1  What,  all  these  ex- 
citements for  you,  and  not  one  little 
scrap  for  me  1  Providence  gives  nuts  to 
the  toothless,  says  the  proverb;  conse- 
quently, no  nuts  to  those  who  have  sound 
teeth,  and  my  sturdy  molars  are  not  at 
present  likely  to  enjoy  the  nut  of  a  Londoa 
season. 

You  are  toothless,  dear  Gussie,  inas- 
much that  you  are  unworthy  —  yes,  decid- 
edly unworthy  —  of  your  manifold  advan- 
tages. Ah,  my  dear,  you  fondly  speak  of 
yourself  as  Cinderella  1    What  was  the 
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true  history  of  Cinderella's  life,  I  pray 
you  ?  A  few  years  of  quiet  meditation  by 
the  schoolroom  fender,  and  then  a  quick 
transition.  Cinderella  is  declared  "out," 
wears  the  Parisian  costume  kindly  pro- 
vided by  her  grandmother,  drives  off  in 
the  neat  brougham  of  the  period,  capti- 
vates the  prince  (/>.,  the  most  brilliant 
parti  of  the  season),  and  is  happy  ever 
after.  We  take  leave  of  her  (as  novelists 
say),  as  she  gracefully  retires  into  a  rose- 
colored  cloud  of  milliners  and  trousseau- 
makers.  Well,  Cinderella  mine  1  1  shall 
wait  patiently  to  hear  that  the  prince  has 
come,  not  a  prince,  mind,  but  the  prince  ; 
not  an  indefinite  article,  but  the  definite, 
bonAjide  prince  of  our  expectations. 

And,  as  I  can  do  nothing  in  such  a  line 
on  my  own  account  in  this  country  wilder- 
ness, I  mean  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
my  wisdom  and  advise.  Miss  Austen 
wrote  novels,  though  she  never  left  her 
village,  and  no  one,  absolutely  no  one, 
ever  made  love  to  her;  a  German  philos- 
opher out  of  his  inner  consciousness 
evolved  a  description  of  a  lion ;  why 
should  not  I,  amidst  these  peaceful  woods, 
write  a  valuable  work  on  society,  and  the 
best  methods  of  insuring  a  good  position? 
Tietis;  (fest  une  icUe;  I  must  reflect 
thereon.  You  remember  the  French  cook 
who  woke  up  his  master  at  night  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  a  new  idea  about  a  pudding  ? 
I  am  inditing  this  letter,  and  paying  one 
penny  postage  merely  to  tell  you  of  my 
brilliant  thought.  To-day,  however,  my 
advice  shall  be  short.  I  want  to  warn  you 
specially,  dearest,  to  live  up  to  your  neck- 
ties, or  indeed  your  bonnet-strings  (as 
bonnet-strings,  my  love,  are  now  so  often 
worn).  You  can  scarcely  realize  how 
much  depends  on  this  wise  precaution  ; 
many  a  woman  has  lost  her  best  chances 
by  enshrouding  her  chin  in  masses  of  un- 
becoming green  or  pink.  Pink  is  exceed- 
ingly trying  to  the  chin;  above  all,  dear 
Gussie,  eschew  pink  in  all  its  branches. 
I  call  to  mind  that  of  old  you  had  an  un- 
reasoning and  childish  leaning  towards 
pmk. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  I  will  say  one 
word  about  myself.  My  education,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  rapidly  progressing. 
During  the  last  three  months  I  have  made 
gigantic  strides  in  the  art  of  preparing 
sandwiches  for  hunting-men;  sandwiches 
whose  fundamental  distinctions  are  toast 
and  sardines,  though  they  admit  of  many 
variations,  dialects  or  half-tones,  as  you 
please. 

Yours  ever, 

Beatrice  Maxwell, 


LETTER  VII. 

{^From  Lady  Auj^usta  Dncre  to  Miss  Bea* 
trice  Maxwell.) 

Bruton  Street    May,  iS9^ 

Dearest  Beattie,  — 

I  went  last  night  to  my  first  ball.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  you  had  been  there  also!  We 
might  have  compared  notes  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards  talked  the  matter  over 
from  rosy  dawn  to  dewy  eve.  At  dawn 
to-day,  I  was  extremely  wakeful;  at  eve 
tonight,  I  am  sleepy  and  weary  ;  still,  I 
must  write  to  you  without  delay,  and  give 
you  a  narrative  of  all  that  has  occurred. 

Yesterday,  during  the  evening,  poor 
mamma  made  heroic  efforts  to  keep  awake. 
As  for  me,  the  excitement  of  mysterious 
and  shapeless  expectations  kept  me  from 
slumber  or  heaviness.  Mamma  kept  on 
murmuring, — 

**  I  am  quite  certain  it  is  a  frost  to» 
night,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  sleepy,"  or 
eLse,  — 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  pity  we  didn't  sit 
a  little  longer  over  our  dinner,  so  as  to 
make  the  evening  seem  shorter." 

Finally  she  pinched  her  wrists  and 
thumbs  black  and  blue  to  prevent  herself 
from  dropping  off.  I  begged  her  to  give 
up  the  expedition  altogether,  but  no,  she 
was  heroically  determined;  and  when,  at 
a  quarter  to  eleven,  Claudine  knocked  at 
the  door  and  assured  us  it  was  time  to 
dress,  mamma  jumped  up  out  of  her  arm- 
chair with  an  alacrity  which  I  felt  to  be 
quite  touching  and  self-sacrificial. 

What  struck  me  most  of  all,  Beattie 
dear,  as  we  sailed  slowly  into  the  ball- 
room, was  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  the 
stronger  sex.  There  were  rows  of  tired- 
looking  mothers  sitting  on  uncomfortable 
benches,  with  their  girls  puffed  out  in 
tulle  and  artificial  flowers,  standing  in 
front  of  them;  but  scarcely  any  men  at 
all.  Miss  Templemore,  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  was  spinning  round  and  round 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  the  arms  of 
a  very  young  gentleman  {you  would  have 
called  him  a  hobbledehoy),  whilst  half-a- 
dozen  other  happy  couples  were  following 
in  her  wake,  and  the  partnerless  girls 
were  looking  on  enviously. 

1  couldn't  think  why  some  of  these  did 
not  dance  with  each  other,  as  we  used  to 
do  at  the  dancing-school ;  there  we  scorned 
to  waltz  with  boys !  But  mamma  seemed 
quite  positive  that  such  an  innovatioQ 
would  never  do,  and  yet  it  seems  very 
natural  and  pleasant. 

Well,  I  found  a  cosv  corner  for  mamma 
at  last.     I  wished  we  had  brought  a  CQtb- 
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ion  for  her,  the  seat  was  so  hard  and  nar- 
row. And  then  I  stood  up  in  front  of 
her,  according  to  rule,  feelin«j  just  a  little 
bit  angry  that  I  was  obliged  to  stand  thus 
'*on  approval  "  till  some  fine  sultan  should 
throw  me  the  handkerchief,  and  ask  me  to 
dance. 

In  due  time  the  sultan  made  his  appear- 
ance, for  Miss  Templemore  brought  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  me.  I  could  not 
hear  his  name,  but  he  bowed,  and  smiled 
faintly,  and  muttered, — 

"  VVill  you  do  me  the  favor  —  ah  — the 
Lancers,  eh  ?  " 

I  looked  round  at  mamma  for  advice  in 
this  predicament,  but  she  was  staring  in- 
tently up  at  a  chandelier,  and  would  not 
notice  me.  So  I  stammered,  "Yes,"  and 
took  the  arm  of  my  first  partner,  and 
marched  away  with  him. 

As  we  crossed  the  broad,  slippery  floor, 
I  blushed  ignominiously.  I  felt  shy  and 
hot,  I  can't  think  why;  there  was  certainly 
no  need  to  be  shy,  the  whole  thing  seemed 
so  silly  and  futile.  I  could  not  help  re- 
membering dear  old  Madame  M.  at  the 
dancing-class,  when  she  endeavored  to 
incite  me  to  greater  efforts  by  saying, — 

**  Now,  Lady  Augusta,  my  love,  try  to 
hold  yourself  as  if  the  gallant  captain 
were  supplicating  you  to  do  him  the  honor 
to  dance  the  Lancers." 

Afy  gallant  captain  was  a  puny  little 
fellow  about  four  feet  six  in  height.  I 
think  he  must  have  worn  out  his  youthful 
moustache  by  the  constant  friction  of  his 
incessant  attempts  to  twirl  it.  He  had  a 
meagre,  callow  aspect  that  reminded  me 
irresistibly  of  Mademoiselle's  pet  canary 
during  its  last  illness;  and  oh,  Beattie, 
he  smelt  revollingly  of  tobacco! 

**  Have  you  any  preference,"  he  asked, 
•*  which  side  of  the  room?"  But  before 
I  had  time  to  express  my  indifference  oh 
that  score,  Miss  Templemore  called  out: 

**  Will  you  be  our  visd-visy  Gussie  ? 
Oh,  then  do  come  along  here,"  and  a 
moment  or  two  later  the  dance  began. 

My  partner  seemed  absolutely  ignorant; 
perhaps  this  was  his  first  ball  also.  He 
invariably  gave  me  the  wrong  hand,  and 
surged  helplessly  to  and  fro  ;  my  time  was 
completely  occupied  in  telling  him  when 
to  go  forward  and  when  to  turn  round. 
For  his  benefit  I  took  extra  pains  with  my 
steps,  going  through  each  figure  with  ex- 
treme precision,  and  begging  him  to  watch 
my  movements.  Two  or  three  times  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  other  dancers  in 
our  set  smiling  at  our  efforts;  that  was 
scarcely  kind  of  them,  for  the  poor  young 


man  was  doing  his  best,  and  was  evidently 
a  novice  in  the  art  of  dancing. 

Between  the  figures,  however,  I  had  an 
occasional  opportunity  to  notice  that  Miss 
Templemore's  partner  was  peculiarly 
pleasant-looking,  tall,  dark,  and  certainly 
handsome.  He  was  apparently  ten  or 
twelve  years  older  than  any  other  man  in 
the  room,  which  gave  him  a  charm  of 
dignity.  In  the  short,  dark  locks  above 
his  temples  there  were,  I  am  positive,  a 
few  grey  streaks,  and  these  are  always 
interesting.  In  fact,  he  reminded  me  a 
little  of  the  ideal  you  and  I  have  often 
built  up  together  in  fancy  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard. 

He  did  not  speak  much,  but  Miss  Tem- 
plemore is  so  great  a  chatterbox  that  he 
had  no  chance  ;  he  smiled  occasionally,  a 
grave,  sardonic  smile,  as  though  he  were 
saying  to  himself  over  and  over  again  : 
**  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity." 

When  the  dance  was  over,  and  my  part- 
ner was  about  to  take  me  back  to  mamma, 
Miss  Templemore  rushed  up  to  me,  and, 
laying  her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  she 
whispered  rather  loudly  in  my  ear, — 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  make  your 
steps  so  carefully,  dear;  it  does  look  so 
very  comic  and  schoolgirlish  !  " 

I  walked  back  to  my  place,  my  cheeks 
aflame,  my  whole  person  tingling  with 
shame  and  misery;  the  tears  rose  to  my 
eyes,  and  I  scarcely  heeded  my  partner, 
who  remarked  that  London  ball  rooms  are 
alwavs  confoundedly  hot. 

I  found  mamma  disconsolately  perched 
upon  her  bench,  doing  her  best  to  listen 
to  a  neighboring  chaperon  who  held  forth 
upon  the  beauty  and  success  of  her  five 
daughters  at  the  last  drawing-room. 

I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  absent  from 
mamma  for  at  least  six  hours,  and,  unable 
to  contain  my  joy  at  seeing  her  again,  I 
quickly  disengaged  my  hand  from  my  part- 
ner's arm,  and,  bending  down,  gave  her  a 
hasty  kiss. 

**  Oh,  you  mustn't  hereP^  cried  mamma, 
horror-stricken. 

This  was  already  my  second  offence  at 
the  ball,  dear  Beatrice,  and  several  of  the 
girls  near  us  tittered,  but  I  felt  cheered 
up  and  comforted,  nevertheless. 

**  How  are  you  getting  on,  darling?  "  I 
asked  in  a  whisper. 

".  I  should  do  pretty  well  if  I  had  the 
Revue  des  deux  Monaes^  or  at  least  some 
knitting,"  answered  mamma  with  a  smile. 

"  Let  us  go  home  then ;  do  let  us  go 
home,"  I  said. 

"  No,  dear ;  no." 
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•*  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Lady  Au- 
gusta ? "  ejaculated  a  voice  at  my  side, 
and  to  my  consternation,  I  remembered 
my  partner.  I  thought  he  had  taken  his 
departure  long  n^o;  but  no,  he  was  still 
there,  close  beside  me.  Perhaps,  as  he 
was  unused  to  balls,  he  did  not  know 
many  ^irls,  and  was  therefore  glad  of  a 
friend  to  talk  to. 

"Pray  introduce  me  to  your  mother," 
he  asked  pleadingly. 

Alas!  I  had  never  heard  his  name;  I 
blushed,  and  knew  not  what  to  say. 
Finally,  I  stammered,  — 

"This  is  a  gentleman  Miss  Temple- 
more  introduced  to  me,  mamma  dear." 

My  late  partner  got  on  splendidly  with 
mamma;  who  does  not?  The  two  fell 
to  discussing  politics,  and  the  little  man 
seemed  quite  at  his  ease,  and  expounded 
his  views  as  intelligently  as  possible.  I 
fancied  that  the  neighboring  chaperons 
looked  darkly  and  fiercely  at  us,  but  I  was 
quite  pleasea  to  have  provided  this  little 
break  in  mammals  dull  evening,  and  pres- 
ently I  moved  away  a  few  steps,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  her  conversation. 

The  first  bars  of  a  polka  had  already 
been  played,  when  Miss  Temple  more 
came  towards  me  once  more,  and  with 
her,  following  her  closely,  the  tall,  dark 
man  who  had  been  her  partner  in  the 
Lancers. 

"  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Trevelyan," 
said  Miss  Templemore.  Mr.  Trevclvan 
thereupon  bowed,  and,  in  a  manner  that 
was  most  charmingly  old-fashioned  and 
polite,  invited  me  to  accord  him  the  honor 
of  a  dance.  What  a  pity  it  is,  dear  Beat- 
tie,  that  the  young  men  of  the  present 
day  so  seldom  cultivate  the  courtesy  of 
a  former  generation!  But  indeed,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  can  scarcely  be  called  ^^youtirr 
man  ;  he  is  certainly  over  thirty.  I  should 
imagine  him  to  be  thirl}'-one  or  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  and  in  his  countenance  I 
fancy  that  I  can  discern  the  traces  of 
some  great  sorrow.  Furrows  on  the  brow 
of  a  man  are  lines  of  beauty,  are  they 
not?  For  the  highest  type  of  a  manly 
face  is  surely  one  that  is  marked,  if  not 
seared,  with  the  traces  of  deep  and  seri- 
ous thought. 

Like  all  really  intellectual  people,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  has  a  delightful  way  of  re- 
sponding to  the  most  foolish  remarks  of 
his  interlocutors.  He  listens  deferentially, 
and,  if  he  argues,  he  argues  so  as  finally 
tQ  convince  those  he  addresses  that  he  is 
only  expressing  in  superior  language  the 
very  thoughts  which  they  themselves  had 


inefliciently  put  into  words.  I  was  ez« 
tremely  nervous  when  I  began  the  polka; 
partly  because  it  was  the  first  time  1  had 
careered  thus  round  and  round  with  a  man 
whose  arm  encircled  my  waist,  partly  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  making  myself 
a^ain  ridiculous  by  the  over-carefulness 
of  my  steps. 

With  exceeding  trouble  I  danced  as 
negligently  as  I  could,  but  after  a  few 
turns  we  came  to  a  standstill;  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  looking  at  me  curiously,  said 
with  a  smile,  -— 

"  Surely  you  are  not  taking  as  much 
pains  for  me  as  you  did  for  your  last  part- 
ner." 

I  grew  red  and  hot  with  vexation. 

"  How  unkind  of  you  to  laugh !"  I  mui^ 
mured. 

"  Why?"  asked  Mr.  Trevelyan  quickly. 
"  Believe  me,  I  never  saw  anything  so 
pretty  as  your  efforts  to  instruct  that 
cub." 

At  this  unexpected  compliment  I  felt 
more  confused  than  ever. 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not  guess,"  contin- 
ued my  companion, "  that  where  ignorance 
is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  he  knows 
how  to  dance  ?  "  I  asked,  much  mortified. 

"  I  meant  rather  that  on  this  occasion 
he  most  assuredly  excelled  himself  in 
awkwardness,  and,  possibly,  with  a  par- 
pose.  But  even  were  it  not  quite  as  I 
suppose.  Lady  Augusta,  there  are,  be* 
lieve  me,  many  young  gentlemen  who  con- 
sider it  *good  form  '  to  appear  as  unedu- 
cated as  possible." 

"  Really !  " 

"  You  may  well  be  surprised.  But  yoa 
are  fresh  from  the  schoolroom,  are  you 
not  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"Ah,  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as 
freshness.  Keep  your  freshness,  dear 
Lady  Augusta.  To  us  worn-out  world- 
lings it  is  like  a  water-spring  in  the  des- 
ert." 

Oh,  Mr.  Trevelyan  I" 
See,  your  pupil  is  deeply  smitten  with 
your  mother.     He  has  been  talking  to  her 
all  the  time  we  have  been  dancing.    But 
shall  we  not  go  on  a^ain  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  if  you  Tike,"  I  answered.  I 
dared  not  tell  him  how  much  I  preferred 
to  stand  still,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  subtle 
charm  of  his  conversation. 

Meanwhile,  1  occasionally  watched 
mamma  and  her  new  acquaintance.  He 
was  talking  to  her,  certamlv,  but  he  did 
not  seem  so  deeply  interested  as  be  shoald 
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have  been.  He  was  gazing  at  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  with  an  odd  menacing  look;  I  can- 
not imaijine  why  he  seemed  annoyed. 
He  could  not  possibly  have  heard  our 
remarks,  and  yet  he  was  evidently  dis- 
pleased with  both  my  partner  and  myself, 
for  his  eyes  travelled  first  to  one,  then  to 
the  other,  of  us  two  with  a  look  of  angry 
perplexity,  whilst  his  pale  eyebrows  were 
knit  together  in  an  unbecoming  frown. 

When  the  dance  came  to  an  end,  I  went 
to  tea  witli  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  in  the  tea- 
room we  had  a  delightful  opportunity  for 
conversation.  He  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  himself,  his  travels  in  the  East,  his 
adventures  in  Spain  and  America;  he 
even  confided  to  me  his  literary  aspira- 
tions and  successes.  It  was  quite  a  long 
time  before  I  returned  to  mamma. 

She  was  looking  absolutely  anxious, 
and  her  companion  had  departed. 

"Oh,  my  child,  what  a  time  you  have 
been!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  don't  think 
you  ought  to  be  away  quite  so  long,"  she 
added  gently,  in  a  whisper;  and  I,  being 
contrite,  soon  after  urged  her  to  take  me 
home,  for  she  had  begun  to  look  sadly 
tired.  Nor,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  one  dance  wiih  Mr.  Trevelyan,  can  I 
truthfully  say  that  I  myself  much  enjoyed 
the  ball;  it  is  not  very  amusing,  dear 
Beattie,  to  spin  round  and  round  in  a  hot 
room  with  a  number  of  strangers. 

As  we  were  going  down-stairs,  my  first 
partner  rushed  up  to  us.  "Are  you  on 
your  way  to  supper  .''"he  asked  eagerly. 
"  Do  let  me  offer  you  my  arm." 

But  I  could  not  leave  mamma  to  go 
down  alone.  "  Oh,  please  take  mamma 
instead  of  me,"  I  said. 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied  directly,  and 
with  more  poliieness  than  I  expected  he 
gave  ills  arm  to  mamma,  and  piloted  her 
down  the  crowded  staircase,  whilst  I  fol- 
lowed close  behind  them.  Midway,  on 
the  landing,  I  could  scarcely  get  past,  and 
long  strips  of  tulle  were  torn  off  my  gown, 
and  wound  themselves  about  my  feet.  At 
one  moment  1  was  quite  jammed  in  the 
crowd,  and  found  myself  suddenly,  for  a 
moment,  close  to  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

I  do  not  liiink  he  saw  me;  he  was  talk- 
ing to  a  tall,  very  fair-haired  woman, 
dressed  in  black,  and  covered  with  dia- 
monds, and  1  could  not  help  hearing  what 
he  said,  as  he  spoke  in  a  mocking  tone, — 

"  Love,  my  dear  lady,  love  is  like  a  net- 
tle!  If  you  touch  it  it  swings  you,  and  the 
more  you  trample  it  down  the  stronger  it 
grows." 


I  don't  know  why,  Beattie,  but  it  gave 
me  positive  pain  to  hear  Mr.  Trevelyan 
speak  in  su^h  a  manner,  and  to  sec  the 
strange  expression  that  crossed  his  brow. 
A  moment  later,  however,  he  was  lost  in 
the  crowd. 

During  supper,  my  first  partner  (1  did 
not  even  yet  know  his  name),  watched 
over  us  with  attentive  care.  He  talked 
chiefly  to  mamma,  certainly,  but  then  he 
seemed  to  get  on  so  well  with  her !  When- 
ever he  addressed  me,  he  appeared  some- 
what embarrassed;  perhaps,  unlike  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  he  had  not  been  altogether 
delighted  with  my  efforts  as  dancing-mis- 
tress. He  has,  however,  a  fund  of  com- 
monplace remarks,  and,  though  he  utters 
these  in  a  dull  voice  and  without  appear- 
ing to  require  any  answer,  they  serve  to 
fill  up  the  time. 

When  mamma  and  I  were  waitin^:  in 
the  hall  for  our  carriage,  becloaked  and 
be  wrapped,  Mr.  Trevelyan  came  towards 
us.  He  smiled  as  he  saw  me  smile.  (I 
am  afraid  I  blushed  a  little  too.)  Then, 
as  mamma  and  her  cavalier  hurried  off  to 
the  carriage,  Mr.  Trevelyan  offered  me 
his  arm,  and  escorted  me. 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  endure  a  ball, 
but  you  have  made  this  evening  pleasant," 
he  murmured  in  his  deep,  mellow  voice, 
and  he  pressed  my  hand;  but  a  moment 
later,  before,  as  it  seemed,  I  had  time  to 
think  or  speak,  mamma  and  I  were  whirled 
on  our  homeward  way. 

"  How  did  you  like  it,  darling?"  asked 
that  kind  mother,  stealing  her  hand  into 
mine. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  don*t  know.  I  am  tired, 
and  it  is  all  so  strange  and  bewildering. 
And  yet  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed;  or  sit 
still.  How  did  you  like  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
mamma  dear?" 

"  I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging.  I 
was  talking  to  Lord  Warner  when  Miss 
Templemore  introduced  Mr.  Trevelyan  to 
us.  By-the-bye,  Gussie,  you  were  really 
scarcely  civil  enough  to  Lord  Warner." 

"  Lord  Warner  1"  I  echoed  dreamily. 

"Yes,  you  danced  with  him  the  first 
time.  And  he  is  such  a  nice,  gentleman- 
like little  man.  He  is  coming  to  see  us 
to-morrow  at  tea-time." 

Shall  you  ever  read  patiently  to  the  end 
of  this  long  letter^  dearest  Beattie  ?  Well, 
I  must  leave  on  gossiping  now,  and  jb|q 
early  to  bed,  to  make  up  for  last  night. 
So  good-night,  dear. 

Your  loving 

GUSSIB. 
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From  Dlackwood'ft  Magaxine. 
THE  BELKA  ARABS. 

BY  A   PALESTINE  EXPLORER. 


The  Belka,  or  "empty'*  land,  is  that 
great  plateau  which  extends  eastwards 
above  the  Jordan  valley  from  Arnon  on  the 
south  to  Jabbok  on  the  north,  and  from 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  to 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  east.  It  is  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  consists  of  rolling 
downs,  which  are  for  the  most  part  so 
bare  that  the  trees  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  This  last  remark, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  country 
north  of  Heshbon,  which  is  dotted  here 
and  there  with  firs  and  terebinths. 

The  name  Belka  has  been  thought  to 
be  connected  with  that  of  Balak,  who  was 
king  here  when  Israel,  like  the  later 
Arabs,  came  up  from  the  south  and  spread 
over  the  plateau.  It  is  the  land  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad,  and  the  Moab  of  the  later 
historic  period,  when  kings  of  Judah  came 
over  to  attack  its  strong  places  —  not  al- 
ways with  success,  as  the  Moabite  stone 
shows  us.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the 
modern  name,  it  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
country.  The  Belka  is  indeed  an  empty 
land.  Empty  of  inhabitants,  for  the  no- 
mads do  not  number  more  than  ten  souls 
to  the  square  mile  ;  empty  of  houses  and 
of  corn  ;  empty  of  water,  and  covered  with 
huge,  ruined,  empty  reservoirs;  empty 
of  trees  and  of  vegetation,  —  a  grey  and 
fawn-colored  wilderness,  where  the  eye 
ranges  for  miles  with  but  few  objects 
distinguishable  amid  the  barren  ridges, 
though  here  and  there  the  shattered  walls 
of  an  old  tower,  the  crumbling  arches  of 
once  magnificent  buildings,  the  ghost-like 
pillars  of  Roman  cities,  stand  up  against 
the  sky  line.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
it  is  true,  we  have  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  of  great  and  energetic  races ; 
their  dolmens  are  sown  in  hundreds  on 
the  mountain-sides  above  the  gushing 
streams,  which  break  out  of  the  mountains 
some  five  hundred  feet  below  the  plateau, 
and  rush  down  with  a  ceaseless  murmur, 
in  cascades  or  over  rocky  bottoms  fringed 
with  cane,  to  join  the  turbid  Jordan.  The 
menhirs,  the  great  circles,  the  huge  cairns, 
which  cover  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the    topped   with   peaks  of    white  marl,  and 


not  come  to  destroy  the  antfquities  of  the 
district,  nor  the  European  tourist  to  de- 
face or  to  remove. 

In  the  great  age  of  the  Antonincs,  or  in 
the  later  period  of  Constantine  and  Jus- 
tinian, the  Belka  supported  a  teeminn^ 
population.  Cities,  temples,  and  cathe- 
drals rose  in  the  wilderness,  as  if  by  magic, 
at  the  emperor's  command ;  sculptured 
pillar-capitals,  cornices,  and  friezes,  long 
inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  attest  Ihe 
wealth  and  civilization  of  the  land  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  or  under  the  bishops 
who  signed  their  names  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon. 

But  with  Omar  came  the  change  which 
has  lasted  ever  since.  The  black  tent 
takes  the  place  of  the  palace,  the  rude 
worship  of  trees  and  stones  is  substituted 
for  the  ritual  of  the  holy  cathedral.  The 
Hebrew,  the  Roman,  and  the  Crusader 
have  each  had  his  day,  and  the  inevitable 
Arab  has  reappeared  on  the  scene  of  his 
ancestors*  primeval  wanderings ;  the  'Ad- 
wdn  or  the  Ruala  repeat  the  story  of  the 
Midianites  and  Moabites,  or  of  the  Na- 
batheans  and  Himyaritesand  the  Koreish 
under  Omar. 

Another  startling  contrast  is  that  be- 
tween the  plateau  of  the  Belka  and  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  spurs  beneath.  It 
is  a  contrast  similar  to  that  which  is  so 
often  noticed  in  approaching  Damascus; 
for  in  the  burning  East  the  zone  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation  is  confined  generally  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  water.  The 
river  is  green,  and  hidden  among  trees 
and  shrubs ;  but  the  mountains  on  either 
hand  are  as  bare  and  dry  as  any  in  tracts 
where  no  streams  exist.  Below  the  Belka 
the  great  gorges  all  run  with  clear  peren- 
nial streams;  but  the  ridges  are  either 
quite  bare  and  of  grey  limestone,  or  else 
sparsely  dotted  with  terebinth,  oak,  and 
fir.  Lower  down,  the  sides  of  the  huge 
ravines  are  colored  with  vellow^,  orange, 
and  purple  —  for  the  Nubian  sandstone 
here  becomes  visible  under  the  dolomite 
limestone.  From  the  spurs  a  great  land- 
scape opens  out  on  the  west,  including  the 
dark  mountains  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  the 
white  Jordan  plain,  with  thorn  groves  and 
black  streams  fringed  with  tamarisk;  the 
Dead  Sea,  shining  like  oil,  and  hemmed 
in  with   high  precipices,  rusty  or  black. 


long  spurs  projecting  westwards  from  the 
plateau,  are  the  delight  of  the  antiqua- 
rian, and  are  often  indisputably  connected 
with  episodes  in  earlier  Hebrew  life;  but 
in  them  also  we  see  the  evidence  of  an 
empty   land,   where  the  ploughman  does 


scarred  with  wintry  watercourses. 

Again,  the  Belka  contrasts  with  fertile 
Gilead  on  the  north,  which,  though  also 
very  rocky,  possesses  a  rich  red  soil  and 
abundant  springs.  Here,  all  day  long^ 
the  horseman  may  wind  among  the  oak 
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woods,  or  through  glades  alternating  with 
corn-fields,  beside  the  clear  brooks  and 
frequent  springs.  He  sees  the  deer  flit- 
ting under  the  trees,  and  hears  the  note 
of  the  blackbird  and  thrush.  In  spring, 
the  English  flowers  deck  the  meadows  of 
Gilead,  —  the  delicate  flush  of  the  phlox, 
the  glory  of  the  red  anemone,  of  the  wild 
tulip,  the  cyclamen  and  purple  lupines  and 
lilies,  refreshes  the  eye,  weary  of  the  glare 
of  the  rocks.  But  it  is  with  Moab,  not 
with  Gilead,  we  have  now  to  deal,  and 
with  the  inhabitants  rather  than  with 
scenery  and  archasology  that  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned. 

A  residence  of  three  months  in  Moab, 
combined  with  former  experience,  allows 
of  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
tribes  of  the  district,  and  permits  of  a 
judgment  being  formed,  at  least  on  those 
Arab  clans  which  claim  to  represent  in 
Syria  the  pure  blood  of  the  Nejed  and  of 
Yemen. 

The  recent  campaign  in  Egypt,  with  its 
sad  accompanying  drama  in  Sinai,  has 
given  prominence  for  the  moment  to  the 
question  of  Bedawin  character;  and  the 
Nejed  Bedawin  have  found  a  champion  in 
Mr.  Blunt,  apparently  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  llieir  race  and  of  the  high 
destiny  which  awaits  them. 

From  the  litile  tribes  of  the  Judean 
desert  or  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  from 
the  impoverished  clans  round  Beersheba 
and  Gaza,  or  tliose  "cousins  of  the  gip- 
sies," who  represent  in  Galilee  the  once 
powerful  tribe  of  Akil  Agha,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
Bedawin  at  their  best;  but  the  *Adw&n, 
or  "enemies,"  who  once  held  Judea  in  a 
continual  condition  of  terror,  and  who 
raided  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  and  even  to 
Jaffa,  are  proud  sons  of  the  desert,  who 
yet  range  over  a  district  of  a  thousand 
square  miles,  and  who  feign  to  consider 
the  smaller  and  older  tribes,  such  as  the 
'Ajermeh,  *Abbd,rl,  or  (ihaneim^t,  as  their 
tributaries  or  serfs,  although  they  have  of 
late  years  so  decreased  in  power  and  pres- 
tige tl)at  the  inferior  tribes  now  hold  the 
position  ci  allies  and  friends  rather  than 
that  of  dependants. 

The  'Adwan  own  all  the  Jordan  valley 
and  Mount  Gilead  to  the  Jabbok,  and  on 
the  south  their  influence  extends  to  the 
valley  of  Callirhoe  and  to  Tell  Ma'in. 
Their  eastern  boundary  runs  from  near 
this  last  place  to  Samik,  and  thence  to 
Yedudeh  and  El  Kahf,  and  east  of  Am 
m&n  to  the  Kala't  Zerka.  On  the  east 
and  south-east  the  dominant  tribe  is  that 
of  the  SakhQr,  or  Beni  Sakhr,  "sons  of 


the  rock,*'  superior  if  anything  in  power 
to  the  'AdwAn,  whose  country  they  appear 
to  enter  at  pleasure  —  at  all  events,  in 
time  of  peace  —  to  water  their  camels  at 
the  springs  of  Hesb&n,  'Amm&n,  and  in 
intermediate  valleys.  The  *Adwin  pos- 
sess far  the  richest  country,  and  their 
chiefs  own  lands  at  Kefrein,  Nimrtn,  and 
in  the  hills,  which  are  rudely  tilled  for 
them  by  the  Ghaw&rneh,  or  "men  of  the 
Ghor,"and  by  other  Arabs  of  lower  caste. 
The  *Adw&n  also  own  sheep,  goats,  and 
cows,  whereas  the  wealth  of  the  Beni 
Sakhr  consists  almost  entirely  of  camels. 

South  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in,  or  ravine  of 
Callirhoe,  dwell  various  small  tribes 
known  collectively  as  Hameidi,  who  have 
no  superior  chief,  and  who  are  in  fact  de- 
pendants of  the  Beni  Sakhr,  as  are  the 
'Abbftd  and  others  of  the  'Adwin.  The 
proper  method  of  treating  the  Hameidi 
appears  to  be  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the 
Beni  Sakhr  chiefs,  and  visit  this  district 
under  their  escort.  The  Hameidi  are, 
however,  allied  to  the  notorious  sheikh  of 
Kerak ;  and  the  only  hold  which  the  ex- 
plorer has  over  them  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  often  carry  corn  to  Jerusalem,  and 
may  there  be  detained  by  the  Turks  as 
hostages.  The  Hameidi  are  a  very  de- 
graded and  turbulent  set,  and  without 
proper  escort  the  traveller  would  probably 
be  pillaged  in  their  country. 

East  of  the  Beni  Sakhr,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Syrian  desert,  are  found  many 
tribes  of  the  great  nation  of  the  *Anazeh, 
or  "goat  "  Arabs,  who  extend  northwards 
east  of  Haur^n.  The  tribes  of  Jebel  AjlQn 
(the  Beni  Hasan)  appear  to  be  scattered 
and  powerless,  as  the  settled  population 
here  holds  its  own.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  explorer  need  therefore  only 
deal  in  the  Belka  with  the  'Adw&n  and  the 
Beni  Sakhr. 

The  ^Adwin  have  two  principal  divi- 
sions :  the  elder  branch  of  Diab,  whose 
present  chief  is  'Aly,  and  who  live  chiefly 
in  the  district  north  of  Heshbon.  descena- 
ing  in  winter  to  Nimrin  ;  and  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Nimr,  those  who  follow 
Sheikh  Goblan,  and  who  encamp  near 
Heshbon,  and  descend-co  Kefrein.  Both 
these  divisions  of  the  tribe  are  now  very 
much  diminished  in  numbers  and  in  pow- 
er; and  since  they  have  begun  to  culti- 
vate the  land  they  have  also  fallen  off  in 
martial  reputation.  The  young  chief  'Aly 
Diab,  a  man  of  perhaps  forty,  has  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  the  Turks ;  while  Goblan 
represents  the  native  opposition,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  old  traditions  of  indepen- 
dence. 
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The  Beni  Sakhr*  were  until  lately  a 
united  and  powerful  tribe  under  a  famous 
chieftain,  Fendi  el  Faiz.  He  left  eight 
sons,  and  after  his  death  they  quarrelled. 
The  tribe  was  thus  split  into  two  factions, 
one  allying  itself  with  the  *Adw&n,  the 
other  under  Satm  making  a  league  with 
the  ^\nazeh,  once  the  bitterest  of  the 
13eni  Sakhr  enemies. 

In  May,  iSSi,  these  parties  came  in  col- 
lision near  the  'Adwdn  border,  and  Satm 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish.  Nevertheless  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  while  we 
were  yet  in  Moab,  the  sons  of  Fendi  el 
Faiz  patched  up  their  quarrels,  and  were 
consequently  regarded  with  much  suspi- 
cion by  the  ^\dw&n.  The  principal  chief 
Saturn,  brother  of  Satm,  was  in  league 
with  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  gave  informa- 
tion of  our  presence ;  and  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  Nimr  are  thus  shut  up  in  a 
corner  between  Satilm  on  the  east  and  the 
Turks  in  Es  Salt,  aided  by  their  own  rela- 
tives of  the  elder  branch.  Such,  roughly 
sketched,  have  been  the  results  of  Turk- 
ish diplomacy  beyond  Jordan  during  the 
last  (itteen  years,  and  to  these  causes  of 
decay  among  the  Beika  tribes  is  added  the 
fear  of  incursion  from  the  south  ;  for  when 
Ibn  Rashid  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Nejed 
came  up  in  iSSo  as  far  as  Bozrah,  the 
lielka  Arabs  all  huddled  together  in  the 
Jordan  valley  and  the  lower  hills,  and 
their  invading  kinsmen  feasted  Joyously 
on  captured  camels  of  the  Beni  Sakhr  and 
the  'Anazeh. 

The  history  of  the  *Adw&n  tribe  as  re- 
lated by  Sheikh  Goblan  is  as  follows. 
About  tijree  centuries  ago  (or  nine  gener- 
ations all  known  by  name)  Fowzan  Ibn  es 
Suweit,  one  of  the  Deiir  tribe  in  the 
Nejed.  filed,  in  consequence  of  having  slain 
his  cousin,  to  the  Moab  plateau,  and 
found  refuge  with  the  Korda  tribe  at  S3l- 
mik,  east  of  Heshbon.  He  afterwards 
married  a  daughter  of  Abu  Heider,  chief 
of  this  Korda  tribe,  and  had  two  sons,  — 
Saleh,  from  whom  descend  the  elder  *Ad' 
wan  bnnch  called  'Ashiret  Saleh,  of 
whom 'Aly  I^iab  is  now  chief;  and  Sha- 
did,  from  whom  Goblan  claims  to  be  the 
eiiihth  descendant.  The  heir  of  'Aly 
Diab  is  a  boy  named  Sultan;  the  heir  of 
the  Ximr  or  younger  branch  is  Goblan*s 
son  Fahed,  **  the  lynx,"  who  has  a   boy 

•  Some  one,  not  apparently  a  phi]oloi;ist,  hn  mir- 

fe^ttrd  that  the  Hcni  Sakhr  .ire  representative*  of  Heni 
•isach.ir,  and  represent  a  *' lo<t  tribe;"  but  without 
on^'.flcrin;.:  the  ijue-irion  wheiher  tl>e  nid  Jewish  notion 
of  ••  lo-it  trib*:s"  wljich  we  find  pcrhapn  fir.Niin  2  Ksdrjs 
(xiii.  4o-4'<)«  '^^»  «tny  foundation  in  tact,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  word«  ^)akhr  and  Issachar  have  only 
one  letter —  the  tinal  r  —  in  cominoa. 
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named  Fovraz.  The  names  of  tbe  Inter- 
mediate generations  have  no  special  inter* 
est.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  thai 
Shadid  and  his  descendants  all  married 
into  the  Korda  tribe  (which  has  now  dis- 
appeared or  become  merged  with  the 
'Adw&n)  down  to  the  time  of  Goblaa's 
grandfather  Nimr,  who  took  a  bride  of 
the  Beni  Salchr.  Goblan's  father  FadI 
married  one  of  the  'Ajermeh,  and  he  has 
thus  in  his  veins  some  of  the  best  and 
oldest  Arab  blood  of  the  country ;  for  the 
'Ajermeh,  though  now  a  small  aiid  poor 
tribe,  belong  to  one  of  the  clans  which  the 
'Ad win  found  in  the  Bellca  when  their 
fugitive  ancestor  sought  hospitality  with 
the  Korda  in  the  sixteenth  century/ 

The  ease  with  which  Goblan  reooantcd 
these  pedigrees  gives  a  good  example  of 
the  way  in  which  such  knowledge  is  orally 
preserved  among  a  people  entirely  illitcp 
ate.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  tribei 
which  came  most  recently  from  the  Nejed 
are  those  which  consider  themselves  the 
most  noble,  and  which  practically  are  the 
dominant  clans. 

The  names  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  tbe 
Moab  plateau  we  carefully  collected;  bat 
it  would  be  uninteresting  here  toenone^ 
ate  them.  The  'Ajermeh  near  HesbboSb 
the  Ghaneim&t  north  of  the  Zerka  MaH^ 
four  divisions  of  the  'Abbftd  round  'AiAk 
el  Emir,  and  the  D*aja  further  east,  ap 
pear  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  thl^ 
ty-five  tribes  whose  names,  with  those  of 
their  living  chiefs,  I  collected  in  itti 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  'Advia 
country.  The  groups  of  the  Beni  Sakhr 
are  equally  numerous,  and  we  found  thit 
there  were  six  principal  divisions  of  tUl 
great  clan  stretching  from  near  Kerak  ai 
far  as  the  Haur&n,  and  including  at  kut 
twenty-four  families  or  smaller  tribeS|flf 
which  the  F&tz  family  is  the  most  ialpQ^ 
tant,  Fendi  el  Faiz  having  ruled  the  whole 
of  the  Beni  Sakhr,  and  leaving  e^ 
sons,  of  whom  Sat&m,  since  the  den 
of  his  brother  Satm,  has  now  becol 
the  leader. 

As  regards  the  numbers  of  these  tribOi 
it  is  most  difficult  to  form  an  estiaalb 
Every  father  of  a  family  has,  howerOi 
his  tent,  and  five  souls  may  as  a  role  bi 
counted  to  a  tent.  The  differences  el 
rank  and  wealth  are  shown,  not  by  the 
number  of  tents,  but  by  the  length  asi 
newness  of  the  family  mansion.  Tbi 
longest  tent  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  *U§ 
Diab,  and  his  camp  consisted  of  cMf 
tents  or  four  hundred  souls.  The  SHV 
est  camp  will  consist  of  perhaps  thm 
or  four  tents,  generally  fbuad|  oowtfCi^ 
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not  far  from  a  larger  settlement ;  and 
these  arrano:ements  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, as  the  Arabs  seem  rarely  to  remain 
more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in 
one  place.  Goblan  estimated  the  various 
Beni  Sakhr  tribes  as  ranging  from  two 
hundred  to  twenty  tents,  and  the  average 
would  probably  be  about  sixty  tents.  The 
Beni  Sakhr,  not  including  those  in  the 
Haufjin,  number,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate, fifteen  hundred  tents,  representing 
a  population  of  seventy-five  hundred  souls. 
This  is  not  likely  to  be  an  exaggerated 
estimate,  as  Goblan  would  not  wish  to 
make  them  out  more  numerous  than  they 
really  are.  Taking  the  same  average  for 
the  'Adwfin  and  their  allies,  we  obtain  a 
total  of  some  twenty-two  hundred  tents  or 
eleven  thousand  souls,  giving  a  density  of 
ten  persons  per  square  mile,  which  apn 
pears  to  be  a  very  probable  result  for 
such  a  district  as  that  of  the  Belka. 
These  fii^ures  may  not  be  without  value 
at  a  time  when  it  becomes  important  to 
be  able  to  estimate  the  probable  numbers 
of  various  Bedawin  clans  concerning 
which  but  little  is  as  yet  known. 

Although  the  power  of  the  dominant 
tribes  'Adwftn  or  Beni  Sakhr  has  been 
materially  diminished  of  late  years,  such 
chiefs  as  'Aly  and  Goblan  still  enjoy  the 
position  of  great  gentlemen  in  the  desert. 
When  crossing  the  Jordan  in  i88i,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  an  incident  which 
occurred.  Goblan  was  standing  among 
his  retainers,  all  mounted  on  strong 
horses,  when  a  poor  Arab,  with  a  wife 
and  daughter,  came  down  to  the  river 
from  the  east,  driving  a  diminutive  don- 
key. The  women  were  afraid  to  trust 
themselves  in  the  water,  even  on  its  back, 
and  looked  hopelessly  at  the  rushing 
stream;  but  the  man  invoked  the  help  of 
Goblan  with  that  peculiar  mixture  of 
afifectionate  respect  and  simple  familiar- 
ity which  is  one  charm  of  nomadic  society, 
and  his  womenkind  were  promptly  hoisted 
on  the  two  tallest  horses,  behind  two  of 
Goblan's  relatives,  who  went  back  on 
purpose  to  the  western  shore,  and  again 
crossed  the  ford  to  the  east. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  liber- 
ality and  courtesy  which  we  remarked 
among  the  'Adw^n  chiefs.  Although 
most  exasperatingly  greedy  for  money,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Goblan  spent  it 
with  a  princely  lavish  hand.  The  guests 
of  his  autumn  feast,  and  the  poor  pilgrim 
to  Mecca,  alike  received  a  large  share  of 
the  presents  and  wages  given  by  the  sur- 
vey parly;  and  it  is  by  such  lordly  munifi- 
cence and  hospitality  that  a  great  sheikh 


retains  his  influence  among  poorer  and 
weaker  tribes  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
mark,  among  a  people  entirely  unable  to 
write,  the  way  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
dead  arc  recorded.  We  found  that  on  the 
tombs  of  great  chiefs  were  modelled  if! 
plaster  the  horseman  with  his  sword  and 
bow  on  one  side;  and  on  another,  the 
coffee-cups,  pestle  and  mortar,  jug  and 
spoon  for  roasting  —  the  paraphernalia,  in 
short,  of  Arab  hospitality.  In  this  rude 
manner  the  prowess  and  liberality  of  the 
dead  man  were  set  forth  by  descendants 
who  could  only  mark  the  tribe  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  were  obliged  to  commit 
his  name  to  the  pious  memory  of  his 
children. 

As  regards  Arab  character  generally, 
the  result  of  several  years*  experience  is 
not  by  any  means  satisfactory ;  nor  have 
recent  events  tended  to  increase  our  re- 
spect for  the  Bedawin.  The  noble  nomad, 
ranging  free  as  air  in  the  desert,  is  an 
original  creation  of  Arab  poetry,  which 
has  been  somewhat  clumsily  copied  by 
those  who  see  the  possibility  of  turning 
him  to  political  account  He  is  repre- 
sented as  naturally  high-minded,  hospita- 
ble, and  observant  of  his  word  or  oath, 
brave  to  a  fault,  and  generous  to  prodigal- 
ity. But  what  we  have  learned  of  his 
actual  character  in  Egypt  or  in  Sinai  only 
serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made 
by  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  the 
Belka.  The  recluse  who  would  wish  to 
flee  from  the  hard  struggle  of  Western 
civilized  existence,  —  who  is  disgusted 
with  the  insincerity,  the  jobbery,  the 
schemes  and  jealousies  of  European  so- 
ciety, the  strife  and  the  meanness  of  public 
life,  and  the  banality  of  domesticity,— 
will  not  find  peace  in  the  wilderness.  He 
will  find  only  the  same  passions,  the  same 
objects,  the  same  insincerity  and  absence 
of  good  faith  among  the  mass  of  the  Be- 
dawin-which  he  has  deplored  at  home ;  and 
although  exceptions  may  exist,  and  men 
of  higher  character  may  be  recognized  in 
the  desert,  the  European  will  certainly 
find  that  he  has  made  a  change  for  the 
worse,  and  will  miss  that  which  is  best 
and  noblest  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 

A  web  of  petty  intrigue  is  spread  all 
over  the  Bedawin  country.  Their  quar- 
rels, jealousies,  and  infidelities  are  as 
petty  and  short-sighted  as  any  in  the 
West.  There  is  but  one  object  which  the 
Arab  places  steadily  before  his  face,  and 
that  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  in- 
fluence which  a  European  may  exert  over 
them  depends,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure 
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on  personal  character,  and  on  knowled^^e 
of  the  language,  customs,  and  ideas  of 
those  among  whom  he  dwells.  It  does 
so  in  every  quarter  of  the  world;  but  the 
mainspring^  of  that  influence  proceeds 
from  the  idea  that  the  Franlc  is  master  of 
untold  wealth,  to  be  obtained,  if  not  by 
terrorism,  then  by  flattery  and  servility, 
by  an  affectation  of  affectionate  esteem 
which  it  is  not  in  Arab  nature  to  feel  for 
a  stranger,  and  also  by  secret  intrigue  and 
petty  larceny.  The  Arab  will  betray  his 
friend  for  gold  not  less  readily  than  the 
Frank.  The  Arab  will  cringe  to  the  rich 
and  powerful,  and  will  be  cold  or  cruel  to 
the  poor  and  helpless,  not  less  than  the 
civilized  dweller  in  Western  cities.  Ex- 
ceptions may,  1  believe,  be  found ;  and  I 
have  known  Arabs  who  appeared  worthy 
of  trust,  and  who  might  perhaps  be  be- 
lieved, when  they  spoke,  to  be  telling  the 
truth.  But  as  regards  the  Arabs  in  gen- 
eral, it  seems  probable  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  categories,  —  those 
who  have  become  sordidly  avaricious  and 
degraded  by  contact  with  civilization,  who 
have  acquired  some  new  ideas,  such  as 
those  of  cultivation,  of  keeping  cows  and 
goats  —  nay,  who  have  even,  like  Go- 
blan,  sent  children  to  school,  and  trod  the 
deck  of  a  gunboat ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  category  of  the  Arab  in  all  his 
aboriginal  savagery,  stalking  the  desert 
with  nothing  but  his  shirt  and  his  long 
tuft  or  pigtail,  a  cautious,  crafty,  not  to 
say  cowardly  barbarian,  lurking  for  the 
stray  stranger,  filching  the  camel  of  his 
friend,  or  joining  the  noble  contest  of  ten 
against  one.  Every  man,  every  family, 
every  tribe  of  the  Arabs  has  its  own  char- 
acter. Some  are  rich,  powerful,  and  hos- 
pitable, of  high  reputation  and  great 
courage.  Some  are  poor  and  evil,  with 
broken  fortunes,  flying  the  consequences 
of  a  deed  of  violence,  or  joined  to  the 
gangs  of  miserable  thieves  and  outlaws 
who  skulk  in  the  valley  in  summer,  or 
shiver  in  mountain  caves  in  winter,  and 
who  are  shot  without  mercy  if  their 
thieving  expedition  be  clumsily  managed. 
Human  nature  is  perhaps  at  the  bottom 
not  much  different  in  the  desert  and  in 
the  city,  but  the  Arab  is  without  any  such 
incentives  to  Improvement  as  spring  from 
the  religion  and  cultivation  of  the  West; 
and  the  idea  of  the  noble  dweller  in  the 
wilderness,  superior  in  morality  and  mo- 
tive to  the  Western  Frank,  is  an  enthu- 
siast's drca'n,  as  mischievous  as  it  un- 
founded. There  are  those  who  seem  to 
believe  the  camel  to  be  a  superior  method 
of  transport  to  the  locomotive,  the   fleet 


Arab  runner  preferable  to  the  telegraph, 
the  Bedawi  greater  than  the  Briton ;  but 
to  such  there  is  only  one  answer  —  if  they 
wish  to  study  the  question  fairly  and  with- 
out motive,  **go  to  the  desert  and  see  for 
yourselves." 

Loving,  warring,  feasting,  sioging  (bat 
not  whistling  to  Eblis),  marrying,  and  re- 
joicing over  the  first-tx>rn;  dying  under 
the  accursed  cairn  or  in  the  foray,  or 
mourned  by  many  friends ;  hating,  back- 
biting, slandering,  envying,  quarrelling, 
cursing,  King,  running  away,  cringing, 
bullying,  flattering,  turning  the  cold  shoul- 
der; flirting  with  maidens,  beating  (or 
stoning)  wives,  weeping  over  the  dead, 
swearing  brotherhood  (and  forgetting  the 
oath),  proud  among  his  sons,  scolded  by 
his  womenkind,  happy  and  irritated,  anx- 
ious or  expectant,  grasping,  avaricious, 
untrustworthy,  even  stupid,  but  also  lav- 
ish and  courteous,  intelligent  and  full  of 
information;  superstitious  and  sceptical; 
fearing  God  and  conscience,  or  without 
regard  to  either;  rich  and  poor,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent, —  I  can  recall  the  Arab 
under  all  such  circumstances  and  aspects, 
but  I  never  was  able  to  discover  that  he 
therein  differed  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
I  never  found  a  wilderness  where  peace 
and  good-will  reigned  among  the  whole 
people,  or  a  tribe  where  all  the  moral  vir- 
tues flourished  unadulterated. 

The  courage  of  the  Bedawin  is  one  of 
their  most  lauded  virtues,  but  one  which 
within  the  present  century  has  not  been 
conspicuously  vindicated.  I  have  seen 
more  than  once  a  tribe  on  a  raid,  and  have 
heard  more  than  one  tale  of  Bedawin  bat- 
tles. As  a  rule,  the  bulletin  seems  to  be  to 
the  f olio wi ng  effect :  **  We  bravely  attacked 
the  enemy,  which  made  its  appearance  io 
a  force  of  one  to  our  ten.  We  took  sev- 
eral prisoners,  and  the  enemy  lost  heavily, 
two  horses  and  several  cows  bein^  slain. 
At  length  his  remaining  forces  withdrew, 
and  we  found  our  casualties  to  include 
one  mare  hurt  in  the  leg  by  a  spear.  We 
cut  off  the  forefingers  of  our  prisoners  in 
remembrance  of  those  of  our  tribe  whose 
beards  and  hair  had  been  burned  off  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  letting  them  go, 
drove  off  the  captured  camels,  and  en- 
deavored to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  the 
direction  of  our  victorious  retreat." 

Such  are  the  deeds  which  1  have  heard 
recounted ;  and  although  men  are  some- 
times slain  in  battle,  and  Fahed  en  Nimr 
has  legs  which  have  been  peppered  with 
small  shot,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
to  initi.ite  a  blood-fcud  is  a  mo^t  serions 
,  circumstance  in   tribe  life,  and   that  the 
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irhole  policy  of  the  leaders  will  for  many 
years  be  directed  to  the  healing  of  the 
breach  thus  caused,  and  to  the  settlement 
of  blood-money.  When  a  disagreement 
occurs  between  two  tribes,  tliey  will 
gather  their  spearmen,  concentrate  their 
encampments,  and  square  up,  so  to  speak, 
towards  each  other;  but  they  generally 
contrive,  before  matters  come  to  an  open 
breach,  to  find  a  third  party  willing  to 
mediate,  and  a  compromise  is  established, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  bold  warriors  on 
either  side.  Such  an  event  as  that  of 
Satm*s  death,  slain  apparently  in  hot 
blood  in  a  quarrel  concerning  acorn-field, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
annals  of  the  tribes  concerned.  He  was 
a  sheikh  of  a  most  important  tribe  (the 
Beni  Sakhr),  and  his  death  is  still,  I  be- 
lieve, unavenged ;  and  I  found  the  'Adwftn 
unwilling  to  speak  on  the  subject,  with 
exception  of  the  stout  Goblan,  whose  hate 
of  the  Beni  Sakhr  —  a  tribe  sworn  to  take 
his  life  —  caused  him  to  gloat  with  satis- 
faction over  the  death  of  a  promising  and 
popular  chief.  Yet  in  spile  of  this  occur- 
rence, one  division  of  the  clan  of  which 
Satm  was  leader  had  allied  itself  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  'Adw&n  within  a  year 
of  their  sheikh's  death  or  murder. 

I  have  been  attacked  more  than  once 
by  Arabs  on  the  war-path  in  the  usual 
proportion  of  ten  to  one.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  escaped  because  1  was  de- 
scribed as  being  a  consul;  on  another, 
the  horsemen  who  fell  on  my  native  fol- 
lower rode  away  rapidly  as  soon  as  they 
saw  me  turn  back  and  gallop  with  one 
companion  towards  them  ;  on  a  third,  a 
group  of  horsemen  who  were  threatening 
our  servants  disappeared  on  seeing  a  pig- 
eon fall  to  my  gun  in  the  distance.  On 
two  or  three  other  occasions,  groups  of 
spearmen  who  galloped  up  brandishing 
lances,  and  curveting  their  steeds,  became 
at  first  quiet  and  cautious,  and  then  friend- 
ly, on  seeing  that  their  evolutions  pro- 
cfuced  no  visible  effect  on  our  conduct. 
It  was  the  same  in  Egypt.  Gaudy  chiefs 
caracolled  in  sight  of  our  pickets,  but 
their  followers  disappeared  immediately 
when  one  man  was  hit;  and  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  where 
were  the  clouds  of  five  thousand  Arab 
horsemen  who  were  to  assist  Arabi 
Pasha  ? 

It  is  not,  then,  on  account  of  his  cour- 
age that  the  Arab  is  dangerous,  but  rather 
on  account  of  his  crafty  strategy.  It  was 
at  first  a  wonder  to  me  that  our  guides 
should  be  so  much  alarmed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  Har^mi  or  bandit,  when 


!  both  the  guide  and  the  explorer  were  well 
I  armed  and  mounted ;  but  I  learned  by  ex* 
J  perience  that  the  single  man  is  not  alone, 
and  that  even  a  single  boy  may  be  the 
fugleman  of  a  whole  gang  of  the  worst 
class  of  outlaws.  The  ability  of  the  Be- 
dawi  in  hiding  in  folds  of  the  ground,  ia 
approaching  his  victim  as  the  hunter  does 
the  stag,  in  springing  suddenly  in  num- 
bers from  behind  rocks  or  gullies,  so 
that  armed  men  seem  literally  to  rise  from 
the  earth ;  the  ambush  ;  the  treacherous 
league  with  an  enemy;  the  rapidity  with 
which  news  is  conveyed  over  the  desert 
from  hill  to  bill  by  signals  and  runners,— 
these  are  the  true  dangers  against  which 
the  traveller  who  trusts  himself  to  the 
honor  of  the  Arab  has  constantly  to  pro- 
vide. Let  it  be  known  that  he  has  a 
power  behind  him,  whether  political  or 
military,  and  he  is  safe  in  all  districts 
where  it  is  known.  Let  him  even  but 
look  over  his  shoulder  as  though  to  ob- 
serve his  distance  from  unseen  support, 
and  he  will  see  the  advancing  robber 
checked  at  once,  or  behold  him  suddenly 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  The  eye  at- 
tains to  unusual  quickness  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  a  single  head,  or  even  a 
broken  bush,  shows  a  danger,  and  where 
the  guide  appears  to  note  every  impress 
on  the  soil  and  every  shadow  in  the  dis- 
tance. Silence  and  solitude  are  all  around 
at  one  instant,  and  at  the  next  moment 
a  rude,  inquisitive  crowd  may  have  sur- 
rounded the  traveller. 

So  long  as  we  were  able  to  countenance 
the  belief  in  'Adwftn  minds  that  we  were 
forerunners  of  an  unseen  power,  which 
had  no  need  to  fear  the  Turk,  we  were 
safe;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  our  recent 
visit  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  swagger  and  to  retreat  at  the  same 
time.  The  Beni  Sakhr  had  betrayed  us; 
the  *Adwin  had  deserted  us ;  and  intrigues 
were  certainly  being  woven  against  our 
small  and  unprotected  party.  It  was  only 
the  good  faith  (or  political  fancies)  of 
Goblan  which  prevented  such  an  **  acci- 
dent" as  Turkish  governors  deplore  with 
satisfaction. 

The  Arab  of  the  Belka  is  a  shrewd 
politician.  Party  feeling  runs  high,  and 
is  divided  between  the  advantages  of  alli- 
ance (temporary  of  course)  with  the  Turk 
or  of  stubborn  resistance  to  his  will.  The. 
patriotic  party  (if  one  may  so  term  it)  sees 
its  champion  in  Goblan;  the  timeservers 
are  the  followers  of  'Aly  Diab.  The  Beni 
Sakhr  are  divided  in  the  same  way;  but 
Goblan,  the  rebel  and  outlaw,  as  he  is  re- 
garded by  the  established  government,  is 
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far  the  most  popular  man   in   Moab,  in 
spite  of  his  unamiable  characteristics. 

The  power  of  the  'Adwan  lies  in  their 
alliance  with  the  Belka  Arabs  —  the 
smaller  tribes  already  enumerated.  With- 
out these  their  numbers  are  so  few  that 
they  would  be  eaten  up  by  the  Beni  Sakhr, 
or  the  'Anazeh  who  dwell  in  more  sterile 
districts.  It  was  therefore  considered 
most  ill-advised  on  the  part  of  *Aly  Diab 
to  quarrel  with  the  *Ajcrmeh  concerning 
certain  lands  round  Hesb&n,  well  known 
to  belonflj  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
older  tribe,  yet  awarded  to  'Aly  by  the 
Turkish  sjovernor.  The  dispute  caused  a 
mighty  gathering  of  tents  at  Hesbdn,  but 
it  was  patched  up  by  a  mediator.  The 
injustice  will,  however,  probably  recoil  on 
the  Diab  line  in  the  shape  of  diminished 
popularity  and  influence  among  their 
allies,  and  will  yet  more  widen  the  breach 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  'Adw&n 
family. 

During  my  stay  at  Hesbin  I  received 
visits  from  many  'AdwAn  and  Beni  Sakhr 
chiefs,  but  none  from  *Aly  Diab.  He 
sent  orders  that  a  sheep  should  be  slain 
in  our  honor,  and  he  despatched  his  ven- 
erable father  to  interview  the  Frank  ;  but 
he  was  too  wise  to  compromise  himself 
by  a  personal  visit  to  travellers  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Turkish  government,  and 
who  were  escorted  by  Goblan.  The  aged 
chieftain  Diab,  or  "the  wolf,"  was  a  little 
old  man  of  commanding  appearance,  whom 
Goblan  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  an 
elder  relative.  He  has  either  abdicated 
or  been  deposed  in  favor  of  his  son  *Aly, 
and  has  a  broken  leg  in  consequence  of 
the  barbarity  of  his  captors,  when  some 
years  ago  he,  with  others,  was  trapped  by 
the  governor  of  Nablus  into  a  visit  to  that 
town.  It  was  the  desire  of  money  and 
government  rewards  which  led  the  chiefs 
of  the  elder  branch  into  the  snare,  against 
the  advice  of  Goblan.  They  paid  dearly 
for  a  return  to  liberty,  and  their  mentor 
was  shown  to  have  been  only  too  correct 
in  his  distrust  of  the  enemy,  even  when 
"  bearing  gifts." 

The  conversation  on  occasion  of  this 
visit  was  most  instructive.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, who  came  in  a  private,  not  in  an 
official  capacity,  hobbled  in,  aided  by  his 
grey  junior,  and  leaned  on  his  crooked 
cane,  arrayed  in  a  tine  white-and-amber 
abba,  with  a  warm  lamb's-wool  jacket  be- 
neath. It  was  not  long  after  the  taking 
of  Tunis  by  the  French,  and  their  war 
with  the  Beni  Helal,  or  "sons  of  the  cres- 
cent," as  the  'Adwiin  term  the  Arabs  of 
north  Africa,  for  whom  they  have  a  great 


!  respect.  The  English,  he  remarked,  had 
as  yet  taken  nothing  in  the  £asL  I  re- 
minded him  of  Cyprus.  "No,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  you  hold  that  as  tributaries  of 
the  sultan."  He  then  asked  if  the  French 
would  take  Tripoli  also.  I  replied  that  it 
belonged  to  the  sultan.  '*So  did  Tunis," 
he  dryly  answered.  I  told  him  that  the 
English,  having  a  country  as  fair  as  that 
of  the  'Adwdn,  and  being  a  righteous  peo- 
ple, did  not  desire  to  seize  the  lands  of 
the  sultan  or  of  anv  one  else ;  and  this 
final  announcement  he  received  in  silence, 
with  an  air  of  courteous  incredulity. 

The  interview  was  thus  of  considerable 
interest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Maronites  and  the  Christians  of  Damas* 
cus  and  Jerusalem  should  be  keenly 
watching  the  political  horizon ;  or  that 
they  should  know  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
.Mr.  Gladstone  by  name,  and  have  their 
own  opinion  as  to  the  policies  of  English 
statesmen ;  but  it  was  somewhat  startling 
to  find  in  the  wilds  of  Moab  an  old  gentle- 
man with  a  stiff  leg,  who  had  certainly 
not  been  over  Jordan  for  several  yearst 
yet  who  understood  the  nature  of  our  ten* 
ure  of  Cyprus,  and  dimly  foresaw  the 
probability  of  such  an  event  as  the  occu- 
pation of  Egypt. 

Another  question  which  excited  my  in- 
terest greatly  was  that  of  the  religion  of 
the  transjordanic  Arabs.  West  of  the 
river  we  had  often  found  our  guides  anx* 
ious  to  prav  at  all  shady  streams,  rather 
than  to  ride  fast  in  the  heat.  We  had 
seen  them  kiss  the  headstones  of  their 
fathers*  graves,  and  heard  them  swear 
continually  "as  the  Lord  liveth  ;"  but  it 
always  appeared  that  such  religion  had 
been  acquired  through  knowledge  of  cities 
and  mosques,  and  that  the  wilder  the 
tribe  the  less  pious,  or  at  all  events  the 
less  orthodox,  its  members.  This  view 
was  confirmed  by  a  sojourn  among  the 
*Adwdn,  for  in  three  months  I  never  saw 
Goblan  offer  a  prayer;  nor  did  any  of  our 
guides,  with  the  exception  of  one  who 
could  read  and  write  (Sheikh  Fellah,  the 
brother  of  Goblan),  ever  attempt  to  recite 
the  fat'hah,  or  go  through  the  ordinary 
routine  of  prostration. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  that 

the    more  ignorant  of  our  guards  were 

(irmly  convinced  that  the  dolmens  were 

inhabited  by  ghouls,  an  idea  at  which  the 

sceptical  and  rationalistic  Fahed  mocked, 

saying  that  educated  people  knew  them  to 

!  be  watch-towers,  but  that  "some  persoot 

I  had  no  understanding,"  —  afine  satire, be 

'  it  remarked,  on  some  civilized  opinions; 

.  for  the  dolmen,  whether  altar  or  tombb 
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was  certainly  not  a  watch-tower,  and  was 
also  probably  connected  with  old  super- 
stitious worship  of  demons. 

The  existence  of  fairy-tales,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Arabs,  as 
contrasted  with  the  western  fellahin,  has 
no  direct  connection  with  their  religion; 
but  one  of  the  'Ajermeh  pointed  out  to  us 
the  Hajr  el  Mena,  or  "stone  of  desire," 
which  was  a  wishing-stone  on  which  the 
hand  should  be  placed  by  those  who  have 
a  desire  to  be  fulfilled.  This  also  was 
pronounced  by  Goblan  to  be  only  an  igno- 
rant fancy ;  yet  it  is  probably  as  much  a 
popular  belief  as  is  that  in  the  demon- 
slave  of  Solomon  who  lives  in  the  valley 
of  Callirhoe,  and  to  whom  sacrifices  are 
offered.  • 

On  another  occasion  Goblan,  stopping 
his  horse  at  two  little  piles  of  stone,  dis- 
nnounted  and  brushed  away  the  dust  from 
a  slab  of  rock,  where  he  showed  me  a  nat- 
ural erosion  in  the  form  of  a  footprint, 
with  a  second  smaller  and  artificially  cut 
beside  it.  This  is  called  M&ta  et  Turko- 
ma  Niyeh  —  **  the  place  of  pressing  of  the 
Turkoman  woman  "  —  and  tradition  says 
that  a  travelling  prophetess  from  Mecca 
here  made  the  mark  when  afighting  from 
her  camel.  It  is  considered  pious  to  clear 
away  the  dust,  and  the  relic  is  greatly  ven- 
erated by  the  Arabs, 

Trees  in  Moabare  scarce,  and  this  may 
account  for  their  being  sacred.  They  are 
bung  with  ras:s,  and  a  sacred  tomb-circle 
is  often  found  beside  them.  In  one  at 
Kujm  BePath  we  may  perhaps  recognize 
an  old  Baal  shrine;  another  is  called 
Sheikh  Terki,  and  a  third  Sa'Qr  or  "flam- 
ing," reminding  us  of  the  tree  of  light  of 
the  Ghatafan  Arabs,  sacred  to  Allat,  and 
of  the  older  Assyrian  thorn-tree,  which 
was  called  **  the  tree  of  the  great  light." 
Cairns  or  pillars  {meshilhed)  are  raised 
along  all  the  roads  in  Moab,  where  Neby 
Musa  on  the  west,  or  Neby  Osh'a  on  the 
Dorth,  can  be  seen,  and  it  even  seemed 
that  in  some  cases  they  had  a  connection 
with  dolmen  groups.  But  there  is  another 
cultus  amonj^  the  Bedawin  equally  impor- 
tant with  the  preceding  —  namely,  the 
veneration  shown  for  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors.  '*  Ancestor-worship  "  is,  no 
doubt,  a  term  liable  to  misapplication,  and 
the  oldest  religious  ideas  are  connected 
with  life  rather  than  with  the  dead.  Man 
has  probably  never  conceived  his  fore- 
fathers to  have  been,  when  alive,  materi- 
ally different  from  himself,  though  he  may 
have  been  afraid  of  their  ghosts  after 
death.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  stu- 
dent of  Brahmin  or  Chinese  creeds  can 
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fail  to  recognize  how  ancient  races  have 
ever  venerated  their  ancestors,  and  con- 
ceived them  to  be  ever  present  and  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  their  descendants. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  the  advanced  civili- 
zation of  the  West  that  men  have  begun 
to  despise  ancient  birth,  and  to  consider 
that  ancestors  are  a  marketable  commod- 
ity. 

The  Arab,  then,  surrounds  the  grave  of 
a  man  of  noted  sanctity  with  a  circle  of 
stones,  and  places  on  one  side  (almost  in- 
variably on  the  west)  a  little  dolmen  altar 
about  three  feet  high,  consisting  of  two 
stones  supporting  a  third  laid  flat  on  the 
top.  Whenever  he  visits  the  spot  he 
kisses  this  stone,  and  invokes  the  dead 
man*s  aid,  placing  his  forehead  on  the 
altar,  and  then  depositing  a  gift  —  a  stick, 
a  bullet,  a  copper  coin,  a  berry,  a  piece  of 
blue  pottery,  or  some  other  memorial  of 
his  visit.  He  faces  east  as  he  does  so, 
and  mutters  his  prayer.  This  cultus  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
rites  generally  observed  by  the  Belka 
tribes. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bedawin  observe  the 
fast  of  Ramadan  and  the  ensuing  feast. 
The  great  day  of  their  year  is  that  on 
which  the  Mecca  pilgrims  visit  Mount 
Arafat ;  and  on  this  day  (as  we  witnessed 
in  1881)  even  the  man  who  has  but  two  or 
three  camels  will  kill  one  as  a  feast  for 
his  family  and  a  sacrifice  to  his  God. 
Then  the  tents  of  the  chiefs  are  scenes  of 
unbounded  hospitality,  and  then  for  once 
in  the  year  even  the  beggar  tastes  flesh. 
But  this  observance  of  the  great  feast  by 
no  means  proves  the  Arabs  to  be  strict 
Moslems.  Mecca  and  its  pilgrimage,  its 
sacred  stone,  its  naked  pilgrims,  was  an 
institution  long  before  Mohammed  was 
born.  He  purified  the  Arab  paganism, 
but  he  was  unable  entirely  to  eradicate 
ancient  superstitions,  in  some  of  which  he 
may  probably  have  been  himself  a  be- 
liever. We  did  not,  it  is  true,  find  moon- 
worship  or  sun-worship,  such  as  has  been 
thought  to  survive  in  these  districts 
among  the  'Adw&n  ;  but  what  we  did  find 
was  the  survival  of  the  original  paganism 
of  the  yjArt//>i,  or  "ignorant,"  before  Is- 
lam was  preached,  —  stone-worship,  tree- 
worship,  the  veneration  of  ancestors,*  of 
streams  and  springs,  like  that  which  He- 
rodotus or  Porphyry  describes,  or  which  is 
the  relijjion  of  non-Aryans  in  India.  The 
Bedawm,  as  we  knew  them,  were  a  prayer- 
less  people,  without  mosque,  i  mam,  or  even 
dervish  —  superstitiously  afraid  of  the 
desert  demons,  and  adoring  the  graves  of 
the  dead  and  the  relics  of  former  proph- 
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ets.  They  possess  also  a  mythology  of 
most  interesting  character,  and  their  only 
approach  to  Moslem  custom  is  in  those 
points  where  Islam  is  founded  on  ancient 
Arab  pajjanism. 

The  Heni  Sakhr  and  other  tribes  do,  it 
is  true,  annually  escort  the  dwindling  pro- 
cession of  the  Syrian  Haj  from  Damas- 
cus; but  this  is  no  indication  of  pious 
belief  in  the  duty  of  pilgrimage.  The 
Bedawin  are  paid  by  the  Turk  to  prevent 
that  inevitable  pillage  of  the  pilgrims 
which  would  result  from  the  neglect  of  a 
time-honored  right,  to  levy  blackmail  as 
protectors  of  the  faithful. 

In  connection  with  this  question  the 
names  of  the  Arabs  become  important. 
They  are  not  the  ordinary  Moslem  names 
of  the  peasantry,  but  such  as  express 
the  qualities  most  admired.  Nimr  "the 
leooard,"  Fahed  "the  lynx,"  Dhib  "the 
wolf,"  'Adu  "the  foe,"  Shedid  "the 
strong,"  Kablan  (better  known  as  Goblan), 
"  satisfaction,"  Fow&z  "  the  victorious," 
are  common  names.  Mr.  Drake  once 
heard  of  a  boy  who  was  named  Mukta*,  or 
**  ford,"  because  he  was  born  when  his 
mother  was  crossing  a  ford.  The  tribe- 
names  are  sometimes  those  of  animals  — 
as  'Anazeh,  "  he-goats,"  Sakr,  "  falcons," 
etc.;  but  this  is  not,  as  a  recent  writer 
seems  to  have  fancied,  because  any  an- 
cient totem-worship  survives,  but  rather 
because  —  as  in  early  mythology  —  ab- 
stract qualities  are  denoted  by  the  names 
of  animals  popularly  connected  with  such 
qualities  by  reputation.  No  trace  of  the 
American  idea  of  the  totem  seems  ever 
as  yet  to  have  been  shown  to  exist  among 
Aryan  or  Semitic  peoples,  whose  original 
religious  ideas  are  of  quite  another  order. 

The  graves  of  the  dead  are  variously 
ornamented  with  sticks,  stones,  and  hair. 
Of  the  sticks  and  the  hair  of  the  Arabs 
a  few  words  may  therefore  be  further 
added.  Sticks  are  often  placed  beside 
the  grave  of  a  chief,  or  hung  upon  his 
monument.  The  sheikhs,  while  living, 
carry  such  sticks  as  emblems  of  authority 
—  rude  sceptres,  in  fact  —  while  the 
spears  and  swords  are  borne  by  their  fol- 
lowers, some  of  whom  may  in  war-time  be 
seen  clothed  in  chain-mail,  with  the  round 
steel  cap  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  Cru- 
sading arms  and  armor  are  indeed  yet  to 
be  found,  with  two-handed  Crusading 
swords,  taken  probably  at  Hattin  in  11S7 
A.  u.,  and  still  preserved  by  Sakr  or 
*Anezeh  chiefs.  As  regards  the  sceptres, 
we  found  two  forms  to  be  in  use ;  the  one 
a  stick  about  two  or  three  feet  long,  with 
a  sort  of  crutch  head — the  other  almost 


I  exactly  resembliog  the  ///ifivx,  a  crosier 
or  shepherd's  crook.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  both  these  forms  are  recognis- 
able in  the  sceptres  of  Osiris  or  Horas  io 
^SyP^'  '^^^  crutch,  the  flail,  and  the 
///////;  are  sometimes  all  held  by  one  deitv. 
but  never  by  a  goddess,  for  the  female 
sceptre  ends  in  the  cup  or  lotus-flower. 
The  crook  is  also  an  emblem  of  Siva  and 
Khrishna  in  India,  and  of  Ormuzd  in 
Persia.  The  crutch  is  found  in  the  hands 
of  Anubis,  Seb,  Kneph,  Ptah,  and  even  of 
Athor. 

The  sacrifice  of  hair  as  a  token  of  gfief 
is  common  among  the  Arab  women,  who 
have   often    long   and    beaatiful    locks. 
Thus  at  £1  Kuweijiyeh  I  found  a  cemetery 
with  two  principal- graves  inside  circlet. 
Beside  these  were  laid  sticks  and  small 
strips  of  red  and  green  cloth.     Ploughs, 
cofTee-mills,  and  similar  articles  of  pro|K 
erty  were  placed  within  the  circles,  where 
no  thief  would  ever  dare  to  touch  them. 
A  stick  at  the  head  and  another  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave  were  connected  by  a 
string,  and  from  this  string  depended,  in 
one  case  forty-five  pigtails  (or  plaits  ci 
women's  hairX  and  in  tne  other  case  thir* 
ty-three.    Similar  collections  of  hair-offer- 
ings, much  bleached  by  exposure,  were 
found  in  other  instances;  and  it  appears 
either  that  the  women  vow  their  hair  to 
some  departed  worthy,  or  that  the  female 
relatives  cut  off  their  locks  on  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  family'.     As  regards 
the  wearing  of  hair  in  their  lifetime,  there 
is  some  difference  among  the  tribes.  The 
girls  have  a  tangled  mop  of  bleached  elf- 
locks  under  a  simple  kerchief.    The  mar- 
ried  women  have    shining    black,   well- 
combed  hair,  plaited  in  tails  or  concealed 
under  the  head-dress,  or  cut  in  a  fringe 
over  the  forehead.     Some  of  the  men 
wear  their  hair  the  natural  length,  bat  the 
Arab  is   much  less  hairy  naturally  tbtt 

j  the  fellah.  Some  have  a  plait,  like  a 
Jewish  love-lock  (only  the  Tews  never |rfait 
theirs),  on  either  side  of  the  face;  boC 
many  have  the  head  shaven  all  but 
lock  or  tuft  on  the  top,  which  is  also 

i  by  the  boys.    This  is  a  very  ancient 

;  tom,  for  Herodotus  mentions  this  kxk 
(the  Moslem  sftHsheh)  among  the  Arabs 
of  his  own  day :  and  it  is  well  known  bov, 
in  Egypt,  the  voung  Horus  wears  the 
same  tuft:  and  now,  in  India,  a  religioas 
ceremony  of  shavin?  the  head  in  the 
second  or  third  year,  leaving  only  thesis- 

'  gle  tuft,  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Mana 
as  distinctive  of  the  "  twice  born  '*  caslcSi 
The  sacrifice  of  hair  by  women  is  also  to 
be  traced  in  Phoenicia  io  connection  viib 
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the  worship  of  Aslitbreth;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  tiiat  Absalom  polled  his 
hair  annually  as  a  religious  duty,  the 
weight  in  silver  or  gold  being  given  to  the 
|>oor  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  Lane  also  mentions 
that  a  goat  is  sacrificed  when  an  Arab 
child^s  hair  is  first  cut,  and  becomes  the 
child's  ransom  or  substitute.  On  Carmel 
I  have  seen  the  hair  of  a  Druse  boy  cut 
and  offered  to  Elijah  in  the  grotto  beneath 
the  altar  of  the  Carmelite  Chapel  in  the 
Latin  monastery. 

The  Beika  Arabs  are  physically  a  finer 
and  handsomer  race  than  any  of  the  fel- 
hahin  or  degraded  Arabs  west  of  Jordan. 
In  Moab  we  actually  saw  pretty  women 
—  a  sight  only  to  be  noticed  west  of  the 
Fiver  at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  or  far- 
ther north  among  the  Maronites  and  the 
grey-eyed  Druses.  The  men  of  the 
*Ad\v&n  who  accompanied  us  were  nearly 
all  conspicuous  for  stature,  strength,  and 
tine  features.  The  girls  at  the  springs  did 
not  hesitate  (when  good-looking)  to  let 
their  faces  be  seen  ;  and  more  than  once 
we  encountered  a  beauty  with  white  daz- 
zling teeth,  large  dark  eyes,  graceful  form, 
sweeping  dark-blue  robes,  and  that  pecul- 
iar gait  which  is  so  much  admired  that 
dozens  of  Arab  words  have  been  coined 
to  express  its  variations.  The  majority 
of  the  matrons  are  disfigured  by  the  blue 
under-lip  and  extensive  tattooing  which 
they  seem  to  consider  ornamental :  but 
an  *Ad\v{ln  maiden,  with  tangled  hair  red 
with  henna,  delicate  aquiline  features, 
eyes  blackened  with  kohl,  finger-nails  and 
palms  pink,  and  one  or  two  dots  like  a 
court  lady's  patch  on  the  face,  is  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  fi<;ure.  The  more 
beautiful  seem  to  enjoy  privileges  which 
will  be  recognized  as  most  unfair  by  their 
Western  sisters.  They  are  much  sought 
after  in  marriage,  and  fetch  a  handsome 
dowry;  they  are  petted  and  allowed  to 
remain  idle  in  the  tent;  they  are  not 
obliged  to  toil  to  the  spring  with  the  don- 
key and  the  heavy  goatsk  in  bag  of  water; 
they  lay  their  commands  on  the  male  sex; 
and  they  appear  occasionally  to  exhibit  a 
capricious  temper,  which  is,  of  course, 
quite  unknown  to  the  European  beauty. 
Goblan,  who  was  negotiating  his  marriage 
with  a  princess  from  the  eastern  desert 
while  we  were  in  Moab  (a  bridegroom  of 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
grandsons  of  his  own),  appeared  to  have 
a  general  and  fatherly  interest  in  pretty 
faces  which  contrasted  with  the  usual 
grave  dignity  of  his  manners  among  men. 

Yet  domestic  life  is  not  without  its 
drawbacks  even  in  the  desert.     I  was  on 


one  occasion  invited  to  the  tent  of  a  minor 
chief,  who  was  my  guide  and  roost  hum- 
ble servant.  He  concocted,  for  my  bene- 
fit and  that  of  several  guests  from  neigh- 
boring tents,  a  brew  of  very  thin  coffee 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  sugar  —  a 
sort  of  syrup  which  had  hardly  any  taste 
save  of  sugar;  and  having  a  small  piece 
of  the  sugarloaf  left,  he  gave  it  to  me  on 
our  parting  as  the  only  present  he  was 
able  to  offer.  We  sat  in  this  tent  for 
more  than  an  hour  admiring  the  "  mas- 
terly inactivity"  of  the  Arabs,  who  can 
apparently  sit  silent  and  quite  unemployed 
for  whole  days,  and  who  thus  appear  to 
await  with  endless  patience  the  day  when 
civilized  racesshall  have  worn  themselves 
out  by  their  struggles  for  existence,  and 
the  Arab  survivor  be  left  master  of  the 
field.  This  inactivity  is,  however,  delu- 
sive; for  let  it  be  thought  that  the  guest 
is  dozing  in  the  evening,  and  he  may  per- 
haps see  these  grave,  listless  men  creep- 
ing like  cats,  or  hopping  nimbly  round  his 
person  like  birds,  feeling  his  pockets  with 
a  delicate  touch,  or  endeavoring  to  ab- 
stract his  saddle-bags  from  beneath  his 
head.  The  Arab  is  indeed  a  continual 
actor.  His  haughty,  frowning  air,  his 
gravity  and  laziness,  his  courage  and 
courtesy,  are  all  assumed  as  a  mask  hid- 
ing a  soul  which  is  often  mean,  grasping, 
cowardly,  and  treacherous.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  European  is  noth- 
ing better  than  a  sham,  and  it  is  only  his 
brother  Arab  who  knows  how  to  estimate 
it  at  its  proper  value. 

As  I  sat  reflecting  on  these  matters,  a 
noise  as  of  women  quarrelling  arose  on 
the  covered  side  of  the  tent.  My  host 
assumed  an  injured  air,  and  went  to  pacify 
the  contending  parties.  His  brother,  sit- 
ting by  him,  manifested  on  his  counte- 
nance a  disgust  and  irritation  such  as  I 
have  rarely  seen  an  Arab  betray.  The 
sheikh  returned,  the  quarrelling  con- 
tinued, and  I  endeavored  to  console  him 
by  the  reflection  that  women  always  quar- 
relled in  all  countries  in  the  same  way; 
but  at  length  the  brother's  patience  was 
worn  out,  and  he  arose  with  a  large  stone 
in  his  hand  and  looked  over  the  partition 
dividing  the  harim  from  the  open  part  of 
the  tent  in  which  we  sat.  Without  a  word, 
he  hurled  the  stone  into  the  unseen,  and 
a  sound  of  wailing  took  the  place  of  the 
angry  chatter  which  preceded  this  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  a  guest  to  peace  and 
quiet  during  his  visit. 

The  head  wife  had  already  appeared 
with  the  first  cup  of  coffee,  and  it  may 
have  been  on  a  question  of    a  second 
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chance  of  peepins:  at  the  strans:e  Franjis  I 
that  the  dispute  arose.  Soon  after  a  spoilt  I 
baby  of  eighteen  months  appeared  in  a 
dirty  shirt  and  a  j^orgeous  green  jacket. 
It  was  affectionately  kissed  by  all  the 
men  present,  and  then  carried  off  with  a 
lump  of  sugar  by  two  handsome  boys  of 
nine  or  ten,  each  with  his  sling  of  hair  in 
his  hand,  with  which  the  young  Bedawi  is 
able  to  perform  wonders. 

The  Arab  women  enjoy  far  more  free- 
dom and  consideration  than  do  the  wives 
and  dau<;hters  of  the  peasantry.  They 
salute  the  traveller  with  the  Moslem  for- 
mula, "  I'eace  be  upon  you,  O  my  broth- 
er ; ''  and  they  rarely  hide  their  faces  at 
all,  thou<;h  some  will  hold  a  sleeve  or 
head-veil  between  their  teeth.  Goblan 
would  sometimes  send  his  compliments  to 
the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  of  any 
group  of  children  we  met.  The  women 
ride  camels  to  the  spring  when  the  men 
are  employed,  and  spin  as  they  go,  the 
dark  wool  with  an  ordinary  spindle,  but 
without  a  distaff,  the  hank  being  passed 
over  the  hand.  They  wear  bracelets,  a 
signet-ring,  and  even  in  some  cases  a  jewel 
in  the  nose. 

The  Arabs  are  not  totally  devoid  of  as- 
tronomical knowledge,  as  was  found  by 
Lieutenant  Mantell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versations with  his  guides.  The  Milky 
Way  they  call  Dcrb  et  Tibn^  "the  tract 
of  the  chatf ;"  and  the  morning  star  and 
Pleiades  {Tereiyeh)  they  also  pointed  out. 
N\ishy  or  the  Great  Bear,  and  el  Misdn^ 
•*  the  Balance,"  or  Orion,  seem  also  to  be 
known  ;  and  Aldebaran  is  called  Nejm  el 
G/iardralty^*'\\\e  deceitful  star,"  because 
it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  morning 
star.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
our  astronomical  nomenclature  is  mainly 
Arabic,  but  this  belongs  to  the  civilization 
of  Baghdad  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
early  Arabs  of  Yemen  used  to  worship 
certain  fixed  stars,  in  addition  to  a  few  of 
the  planets,  including  AV/j  or  Sirius,  Toy 
or  Canopus,  and  Tasm  or  Aldebaran. 
The  rising  and  setting  of  these  and  others 
was  then  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  rain. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  repeat  what 
has  been  written  of  the  Bedawin  in  *•  Tent 
Work  in  Palestine,"  but  something  may 
be  said  of  the  riches  and  possessions  of 
the  Bclka  Arabs,  which  tar  surpass  those 
of  the  small  western  tribes.  The  *Adw&n, 
who  own  lands  tilled  for  them  by  the 
GhawiVneh  and  other  inferior  tribes,  pos- 
sess ai>o  sheep,  goats,  and  cows  in  num- 
bers ;  hut  the  IJeni  Sakhr  and  \Anazeh, 
living  in    tlie  less   well-watered  districts, 
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have  only  camels,  and  in  aaturnn  are  often 
obliged  to  send  these  more  than  a  day*s 
journey  into  the  'Adwftn  laodi  to  drink. 
Sometimes  the  camels  will  remain  a  day 
at  the  spring,  and  return  on  the  third  to 
camp,  when  they  are  obliged  almost  im- 
mediately to  travel  back  aj^in  to  the 
water.  The  number  of  these  camels  ap- 
peared to  be  countless,  and  they  were 
driven  like  goats  or  sheep  in  herds,  with- 
out either  bridle  or  saddle.  To  see  pei^ 
haps  five  hundred  camels  io  a  company, 
followed  by  other  flocks  of  equal  numbers 
descending  to  the  spring,  was  an  interest- 
ing sight.  The  grave  elders  stalked  along 
with  the  sulky  dignity  which  their  owners 
seem  to  copy;  the  little  colts,  and  som^ 
times  the  younger  of  the  ful^grown,  ea^ 
cutcd  the  most  extraordinary  garobob 
with  sprawling  legs  which  seemed  joini* 
less  and  wooden.  The  man  or  boy  in 
charge  rode  in  front  guiding  his  beast 
with  a  switch,  and  shooting  '*  Ya-ho!  Yar 
ho  !  "  all  day  long.  The  chorus  of  grunts 
and  grumbles  from  the  flocks  of  these 
beasts  at  the  water  was  ceaseless  by  day. 
We  once  saw  a  negro  woman  driring  a 
young  dromedary  without  any  bridle.  She 
dropped  her  spindle,  and  was  obliged  to 
stop :  as  the  beast  knelt  she  jumped  off 
and  ran  back  like  lightning,  but  before  she 
could  get  back,  the  dromoJary  with  many 
grunts  was  on  its  legs  again,  and  she  had 
only  time  to  seize  it  by  the  neck.  Here 
she  hung,  her  toes  touching  the  grooodt 
her  woo)  in  her  teeth,  and  was  thus  cai^ 
ried  for  some  hundred  yards,  until  by  CM- 
stantly  striking  with  ner  switch  on  the 
dromedary's  neck,  she  stopped  it,  obliged 
it  to  kneel,  and  mounting  with  great  dcB- 
terity,  cantered  off  in  triumph. 

The  Arabs  only  leave  two  of  the  mother 
camePs  udders  for  the  colt  to  suck,  tying 
up  the  others  with  slips  of  wood.  The 
colt  is  weaned  at  eight  months  of  age, aid 
the  rest  of  the  milk  is  drunk  by  the  tribe. 
This  is  the  only  use  ever  made  apparently 
of  the  camel,  save  in  moving  camp,  or 
when  one  is  killed  for  the  feast.  There 
are  many  thousand  camels  belonging  m 
each  tribe,  and,  like  sheep  or  goals,  they 
are  in  fact  a  clumsy  substitute  for  moncyi 
which  is  almost  unknown  In  these  dii^ 
tricts.  The  Bedawi  carries  about  Ui 
capital  in  the  shape  of  camels,  but  Ut 
wealth  is  mainly  useful  for  the  inflnence 
and  consideration  which  it  gains  hin^ 
rather  than  on  account  of  intrinsic  v^seJ 
The  ordinary  price  of  a  basgage<aiaci 
varies  from  ^I2  to  £20,  anda  kmjm  er 
blood  animal  for  riding  from  £y}  Xo£jax 
Calculated  on  this  proportion,  the 
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«  Joe  of  the  herds  we  saw  in  Moab  was 
very  considerable. 

We  were  much  disappointed  with  the 
horses  of  the  *Adwin,  and  I  only  saw  two 
or  three  colts  of  pure  blood.  The  Delka 
tribes  seem  to  have  hardly  any  horses, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  Ruala  or  the 
'Anazeh  may  still  possess  fine  mares.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  breeding  of  horses 
among  the  eastern  Arabs  seems  to  have 
declined,  and  donkeys  are  extensively 
used  —  a  sure  indication  of  decay  in  war- 
like character. 

The  camels  and  other  property  are 
marked  or  branded  on  the  neck  and  flank 
with  the  WHsm  or  "sign"  of  the  tribe. 
We  collected  a  great  many  of  these  signs, 
and  found  that  each  had  a  distinctive 
name.  The  original  'Adw^n  mark  is  a 
vertical  stroke,  but  the  younger  or  Nimr 
branch  bear  two,  and  the  'Abb&d  —  a  yet 
younger  offshoot  —  have  three,  thus  ap- 
proaching the  system  of  heraldic  differ- 
ences. This  mark  is  called  the  mutluk. 
The  original  Heni  Sakhr  mark  is  the 
$nihmasah^  QT  "spoon"  for  roasting  cof- 
fee, a  circle  with  a  vertical  stroke  below. 
The  Faiz  family  bear  this  with  two  short 
strokes  on  the  right,  extending  horizon- 
tally from  the  vertical  stroke,  and  this 
variation  is  called  tuweikeh^  the  "little 
bracelet."  The  Kursh^n  have  a  circle 
with  a  dot,  and  one  family  of  this  subdivi- 
sion .of  the  Beni  Sakhr  has  also  two  strokes 
by  the  circle.  The  Khadir  have  a  mark 
not  unlike  the  Cheth  in  square  Hebrew 
called  ^/  bdb,  "the  door."  They  are  a 
subdivision  of  the  ^Anazeh,  whose  general 
mark  is  a  sort  of  narrow  C  laid  sidewise. 
The  JibbQr  (a  division  of  the  Beni  Sakhr) 
seem  to  use  a  cross,  though  this  is  not 
quite  certain,  and  also  the  "  raven's  foot," 
a  rounded  trident  like  the  Indian  trisul 
caste-mark.  All  these  marks  are  simple 
enough,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
mihmasah  is  exactly  like  the  Himyaritic 
Koph ;  the  mutluk  is  the  Aleph;  the 
"  raven's  foot "  is  very  near  the  Cheth  of 
the  same  alphabet.  The  connection  may 
be  a  real  one,  but  the  traveller  is  liable  to 
make  the  mistake  into  which  at  least  three 
careful  observers  are  known  to  have  fall- 
en, of  diligently  copying  what  he  sup- 
jjoses  to  be  a  Himyaritic  inscription,  but 
which  is  really  a  collection  of  various 
tribe-marks  scrawled  either  by  shepherds 
when  idle,  or  deliberately  placed  on  stones 
in  buildings  and  elsewhere  where  treas- 
ure is  believed  to  lie  hid,  and  is  thus 
claimed  by  the  tribe  in  whose  territory 
the  spot  may  be  included. 

The  Arabs  are  subject,  as  are  the  fella- 


hin,  to  the  depredations  of  thieves,  even 
when  no  raid  from  a  distance  need  be 
feared.  We  found  that  the  valleys  near 
the  Dead  Sea  swarmed  with  these  ban- 
dits, outlaws  of  every  tribe,  who  are 
obliged  to  migrate  to  the  mountains  in 
winter  when  the  camps  are  in  the  valley. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  dead  of  hunger 
in  the  snow;  and  on  one  occasion  two  of 
them  were  seen  by  our  party  enjoying  a 
feast  off  a  fox  which  they  had  shot.  Go- 
blan  used  nightly  to  perambulate  the  great 
Hadlinieh  circle  at  W.  Jideid  within  which 
we  were  encamped,  addressing  in  stern 
tones  imaginary  or  unseen  robbers  with 
these  words :  "  Come  out,  you  cowardsJ 
may  Allah  destroy  you !  there  are  no  goats 
or  cows  here,  but  only  men  and  bullets." 
He  erected  a  pillar  of  stones  six  feet  high, 
as  a  dummy-guard  or  bogy  at  night ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  he  and  his  men 
seemed  to  live  in  great  fear  of  these 
thieves. 

This  apprehension  was  not  by  any 
means  groundless,  for  during  the  moon- 
less nights  we  were  constantly  attacked 
by  thieves  who  endeavored  to  steal  our 
animals.  More  than  once  we  pursued 
them  and  fired  small  shot  at  them,  but 
our  immunity  from  loss  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  vigilance  of  our  dogs  and  to  the  defen- 
sive arrangements  of  the  camp.  The 
straying  donkeys  of  our  careless  muleteer 
were  snapped  up  before  we  had  been  a 
week  in  the  country. 

Near  the  Jordan  valley  Goblan  showed 
us  a  cairn  erected  over  the  body  of  a  thief 
who  was  shot  at  night  near  the  camp  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  below,  and  found 
in  the  morning  lying  dead.  Such  cairns 
are  common  in  Moab,  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones  which  cover  the  dead  slain  in 
some  foray  on  the  spot.  Women  also 
seemed  to  be  buried  in  a  common  grave, 
by  laying  them  together  on  the  ground 
and  heaping  stones  over  them.  Corpses, 
bones,  and  fragments  of  clothing  could 
often  be  seen  beneath  the  cairn,  so  that 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  it  was  clear  that 
no  excavation  had  been  attempted. 

Goblan  also  showed  us  a  sort  of  depres- 
sion in  the  ground,  which  he  said  was 
used  in  the  punishment  of  thieves  who 
had  stolen  corn.  They  were  laid  there, 
and  sacks  of  barley  placed  over  them.  It 
was  not  clear  whether  they  were  induced 
thus  to  confess  where  the  corn  was  hidden, 
or  whether  the  punishment  was  merely  a 
revenge.  On  asking,  however,  how  long 
they  were  kept,  the  answer  was,  "Some- 
times we  leave  them  there." 

The  old  custom  of  the  ordeal  is  also 
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still  in  use  among  the  Arabs.    The  man  |  discovered  that  after  many  protestatioos 
who  swears  innocence  of  any  accusation    of  the  most  lofty  sentiments  of  courtesy 

and  gentlemanly  feeling,  one  great  chief 
had  placed  our  pewter  teap^ot  in  his  saddle- 
bag. The  Arab  is  an  unimprovable  sav- 
age, with   all   the  craft,  the  cruelty,  the 


IS  made  to  drink  boiling  water  with  flour 
in  it.  If  this  does  not  appear  to  hurt  him 
he  is  judged  to  have  sworn  truly,  and  the 
natural  deduction  appears  therefore  to  be 
that  the  Bedawin  inside  must  be  con* 
structed  of  iron  or  his  forehead  of  brass. 

Tlie  Arab  cannot  afford  generally  to  ex- 
pend shot  in  hunting,  although  he  makes 
his  own  gunpowder,  as  we  discovered  by 
finding  the  little  mills  in  the  rocks.  The 
sling  is  much  used,  and  partridges  are 
knocked  down  with  sticks.  I  once  saw  an 
Arab  hunting  with  a  shield,  composed  of 
a  white  skin  painted  with  circles  and 
spots,  so  as  to  resemble  a  stone-heap,  and 
stretched  on  two  cross  sticks  in  X  shape. 
It  folded  up  like  an  umbrella,  and  was  five 
feet  high.  From  behind  this  he  shot,  but 
missed  his  aim.  The  hunting  of  gazelles 
with  ihes/uktor  greyhound,  and  the  fal- 
con, which  flies  at  the  head,  and,  settling 
between  the  horns,  fiaps  its  wings  in  the 
victim*s  face,  thus  impeding  its  flight  till 
the  dog  drags  it  down,  is  also  said  to  be 
still  practised. 

The  Arabs  on  a  raid  generally  take  a 
woman  with  them  as  cook.  The  old  prac- 
tice of  placing  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
tribe  in  a  kind  of  palanquin  made  of  os- 
trich-feathers, on  a  gaily  caparisoned 
camel,  and  putting  her  in  front  of  the 
party,  is  said  still  to  survive  among  the 
Kuala  and  the  *Anazeh.  One  of  the  black 
slaves  of  the  'Adwan  was  considered  a 
great  hero  in  the  last  generation,  because 
he  succeeded  single-handed  in  cutting  off 
a  camel  with  this  uZ/a  or  ostrich-feather 
palanquin,  and  brought  the  captured 
beauty  to  his  master's  camp.  The  slaves 
still  are  found  in  numbers  among  the 
'Adwfin,  but  their  valor  is  not  what  it  was 
of  old. 

The  palanquin  called  Ma/ima/,  which 
conveys  to  Mecca  the  so-called  "  holy 
carpet,"  or  new  covering  for  the  Kaaba, 
is  akin  to  the  utfaox  *'  hoop."  It  appears 
to  be  an  institution  older  than  Islam,  and 
answers  probably  to  the  arks  of  Egyptians 
and  of  Indians.  A  camel  with  a  mahmal 
not  only  accompanies  the  Hiij  from  Da- 
mascus and  Cairo,  but  also  forms  part  oi 
the  procession  on  such  occasions  as  a 
circumcision  of  the  richer  Moslems.  In 
Eijypt  it  is  traditionally  connected  with 
the  somewhat  mythical  princess  called 
**  Moon  of  the  Age." 

And  now  at  length  we  must  bid 


deceit,  and  the  cowardice  which  are  usual 
among  savages,  and  with  all  the  affecta- 
tion of  courage,  nobility,  and  honesty 
which  is  equally  common  to  the  wilder 
races.  When  civilization  is  at  a  low  ebb* 
and  government  is  weak,  the  Bedawt  chief 
flourishes  and  spreads  terror;  before  a 
strong,  settled  population  he  retreats  to 
the  howling  wilderness,  which  he  does 
not  love,  or  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  poor 
cultivator  or  despised  "cousin  of  gipsies." 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  has 
his  rights  also.  The  lands  in  the  Jordan 
valley  have  distinct  owners,  and  are  rudely 
tilled.  The  'Adwan  are  acknowledged  by 
the  Turk  to  be  proprietors  of  the  country 
in  which  they  dwell,  and  the  colonist  must 
buy  them  out  if  he  wishes  for  their  lands. 
The  'Adw&n  are  on  a  downhill  path,  and 
with  the  death  of  Goblan  and  his  genera- 
tFon  their  future  seems  to  be  that  they  will 
either  become  tillers  of  their  own  lands, 
or  else  sink  to  the  ignoble  position  of 
tourist-guides,  abused  and  perhaps  ill-paid 
by  the  dragoman  who  as  yet  hardly  ven* 
tures  over  Jordan.  The  *Anazeh  and 
Beni  Sakhr  are  wilder  and  more  capable 
of  living  in  the  desert;  they  must  either 
fall  back  as  the  settled  population  spreads 
from  Salt  and  the  'AjlOn  villages,  and  con* 
fine  themselves  to  the  eastern  hills,  or 
they  must  be  ground  between  the  pasha 
on  the  west  and  other  fiercer  *Anazeh 
clans  on  the  east,  and,  like  the  'Adw&n, 
Anally  disappear.  Much  as  one  may  re- 
gret all  that  is  romantic  and  picturesque 
in  decaying  Bedawin  life,  it  is  the  fate  of 
wild  races  so  to  yield  to  the  more  ener- 
getic and  civilized,  and  the  material  for  a 
future  conquering  and  progressive  race  is 
not  to  be  discovered  among  the  Semitic 
nomads  of  Syria  or  Arabia. 


From  All  The  Year  Roand. 
AN  ITALIAN   PRINCE  UN  HIS  TRAVELS. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  his  serene  Highness  Ferdinand 
the  Second  was  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
a  generous,  liberal-minded  man,  with  a 
fare- 1  cultivated  taste  for  music  and  poetry.  He 
well  to  the  Arabs  ot  the  Belka  —  not,  let  \  was  unfortunate,  however,  in  his  wife,  Vltf 
us  hope,  with  the  feelings  which  the  i  toria  delle  Kovere,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  a 
^Vdwan  aroused  in  my  mind,  when  it  was  !  proud,  suspicious  bigot,  wholly  influenced 
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'by  the  priests.  He  was  not  less  unfor- 
tanate  in  his  son  Cosmo,  in  the  fulness 
of  time  his  successor,  a  weak,  sensual 
prince,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesu- 
its. Like  his  father,  Cosmo  made  an  un- 
happy match.  He  married,  very  much 
against  her  own  wishes,  Maro^aret  Louisa, 
eldest  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, a  vivacious  and  accomplished  prin- 
cess, but  equally  averse  from  Spanish 
haughtiness  ancf  Italian  gravity.  She 
was,  moreover,  passionately  in  love  with 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  after- 
wards won  great  renown  by  defeating,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Sobieski,  an  Otto- 
man army  under  the  very  walls  of  Vienna. 

Cosmo,  it  seems,  was  as  deeply  enam- 
ored of  his  young  and  beautiful  bride  as 
any  one  could  be  who  demanded  much 
and  yielded  nothing,  and  whose  cold,  un- 
sympathetic temperament  was  calculated 
to  repel  rather  than  to  attract  the  sprightly, 
clever  Frenchwoman,  who  was  untroubled 
with  a  conscience,  and  madly  in  love  with 
another  man.  In  the  hope  of  curing  his 
son  of  his  infatuation  for  his  unworthy 
wife,  and  of  averting  violent  scenes  of  do- 
mestic discord,  the  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand sent  him  off  on  a  tour  through  Tyrol 
and  down  the  Rhine  to  Amsterdam.  The 
experiment  having  utterly  failed,  Cosmo 
was  despatched  on  a  longer  journey 
through  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and 
Holland.  A  detailed  narrative  of  the 
illustrious  traveller's  journeyins^s,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  bad  drawings,  was 
prepared  by  Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti, 
afterwards  secretary  to  the  Academy  del 
Cimento,  and  a  much  respected  corre- 
spondent of  Lord  Somers  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
designated  **il  magazino  del  buon  gusto" 
—  the  magazine  of  good  taste. 

It  is  only  with  Cosmo's  wanderings  in 
England  during  the  year  1669,  and  with 
the  narrator*s  comments  on  English  so- 
ciety at  that  period,  that  we  need  trouble 
ourselves.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  if  absence  did  not  make  his  heart 
grow  fonder,  it  failed  to  render  him  cal- 
lous to  the  misconduct  and  perversity  of 
his  abominable  wife. 

In  consequence  of  bad  seamanship  on 
the  part  of  the  captain  and  pilot,  his  High- 
ness found  himself  one  day  in  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  land  in  Kinsale  Harbor.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  the  architectural  beauties 
of  that  town,  and  was  evidently  shocked 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  to  the 
number  of    two  hundred  families,  were 


scattered  over  the  surrounding  territory, 
should  be  living  miserably  **  in  mud  cab- 
ins, badly  thatched  with  straw,  sleeping  on 
short  mats,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  fish 
and  cockles."  Bread  to  them  was  an  al- 
most unknown  luxury.  They  were  treated 
as  a  conquered  people,  even  as  serfs,  be- 
ing compelled  to  surrender  to  their  land- 
lord three-fourths  of  the  produce  of  their i 
tiny  farms,  besides  paying  a  guinea  and  a 
half  a  year  for  the  rent  of  a  cabin  and  a 
few  square  yards  of  land.  They  paid  six 
shillings  each  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  priest,  who  ministered  to  their  spiritual 
wants  clandestinely.  Throughout  the 
province  of  Munster  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  and  particularly  fish  and  game, 
were  abundant  and  cheap,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  French  wines.  Money  was  so 
scarce  that  the  currency  mainly  consisted 
of  Spanish  coin.  The  viceroy  drew  an- 
nually forty  thousand  pounds  from  the 
government,  his  appointment  being  the 
most  valuable  **  in  the  gift  of  the  kings  of 
Europe."  The  revenue  derived  by  the 
crown  from  Ireland  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
antipathy  entertained  by  the  English 
towards  the  Irish  was  so  bitter  and  un- 
reasonable that  intermarriages  were  pro- 
hibited, as  likewise  the  use  of  the.native 
language.  It  is  undeniable,  we  learn, 
that  in  Ireland  '*the  waters  stagnate  on 
the  very  highest  mountains,  so  that  even 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills  is  found  land 
soaked  in  water,  producing  In  greater 
abundance  than  any  other  grass  and  wild 
sorrel.  In  descending  the  hills  on  his 
return  to  the  ship,  his  Highness  passed 
near  some  cabins  which  served  to  shelter 
poor  people,  the  native  rustics  of  Ireland, 
who  have  no  place  to  rest  upon  but  the 
bare  earth;  and,  having  caused  them  to 
be  reconnoitred  for  curiosity,  he  discov- 
ered that  within  they  lived  like  wild 
beasts." 

Although  travelling  in  the  strictest  in- 
cognito, the  unfortunate  prince  was  never 
suffered  to  pass  through  the  smallest  town 
that  boasted  of  a  municipality  without 
being  worried  with  speeches  of  congratu- 
lation, and  all  manner  of  civic  pomposity. 
On  landing  at  Plymouth  he  was  not  only 
encountered  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
"in  their  habits  of  ceremony,"  but  had 
besides  to  walk  between  a  double  line  of 
soldiers  "under  arms,  with  colors  flying, 
trumpets  sounding,  and  drums  beating," 
while  the  sailors  on  the  numerous  ships 
in  the  harbor  manned  the  yards,  and  the 
people  filled  the  streets  and  mounted  to 
the  very  roofs  of  the  houses.    Such  a  rare 
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sight  in  those  days  was  a  foreign  prince 
on  his  travels  ! 

Not  that  the  lower  orders  of  English- 
men were  at  all  partial  to  foreij^ners.  In- 
deed, they  entertained  a  great  prejudice 
and  cherished  a  profound  hatred  towards 
all  other  nationalities,  especially  the 
P>ench  —  Count  Magalotti  is  our  author- 
ity —  **  treating  such  as  come  amonjj  them 
with  contempt  and  insult/*  The  nobility, 
on  the  other  hand,  particularly  those  who 
had  visited  foreign  parts,  had  picked  up  a 
few  lessons  in  good  breeding  in  their 
travels,  and  displayed  '*a  certain  degree 
of  politeness  and  courtesy  towards  stran* 
gers."  Nearly  all  of  them  spoke  French 
and  Italian,  the  latter  language  in  prefer- 
ence ;  but,  do  what  they  would,  they  failed 
altogether  to  shake  off  their  characteristic 
stiffness  and  uncouthness,  and  were  never 
able  to  '*get  the  better  of  a  certain  nat- 
ural melancholy,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  eternally  clouding  their  minds 
with  unpleasant  thoughts."  In  truth, 
thoughtful  men  had  only  too  much  reason 
to  be  grave  and  even  melancholy.  Not 
only  had  thev  and  their  fathers  passed 
through  fearful  trials,  but  there  was  the 
constant  dread  that  the  levity  of  Charles 
and  the  bigotry  of  his  brother  might  again 
involve  the  nation  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war.  As  for  the  people  at  large,  they 
hated  the  French  for  being  Roman  Cath- 
olics, but  still  more  for  the  sufferings  they 
had  themselves  undergone,  as  they  be- 
lieved, through  the  sinister  influence  of 
the  queen-mother,  Henrietta  Maria. 

Within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years 
Plymouth  had  grown  out  of  a  poor  fish- 
ing village  into  one  of  **the  best  cities 
of  England,  having  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,"  as  against 
seventy-five  thousand  at  the  present  day. 
Dorchester,  **  a  simple  town,"  seems  to 
have  been  better  peopled  then  than  now. 
The  Italian  diarist  puts  down  the  popula- 
tion as  between  ten  thousand  and  twelve 
thousand,  whereas  now  it  barely  exceeds 
seven  thousand  five  hundred.  Salisbury, 
also,  has  declined  Irorn  over  sixteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  to  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred.  Cambridge,  however,  has  risen 
from  twelve  thousand  souls,  including  two 
thousand  tive  hundred  collegians,  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  ;  Ipswich  from  two  thou- 
sand to  titty  thousand  seven  hundred; 
Northampton  from  sixteen  thousand  to 
nearly  fitty-two  thousand;  while  Roches- 
ter has  increased  from  between  sixteen 
thousand  and  eighteen  thousand  to  only 
twenty-<^ne  tlious.ind  five  hundred.  Lon- 
don  and   Westminster,  of  course,  stand 


out  conspicuous.  In  1669,  althoQKh  theie 
two  cities  covered  a  considerably  brjEer 
area  than  Paris,  their  united  populatioa 
fell  short  of  half  a  million,  or  some  teu 
of  thousands  less  than  the  French  cap- 
ital. It  was  said  that  six  hundred  tbo» 
sand  Englishmen  slept  every  night  ii 
ships  and  boats,  and  this  report  leemcd 
to  the  Italians  not  incredible. 

Although  Dorchester  is  described  as  **> 
simple  town,"  the  district  was  so  mttdi 
infested  with  robbers  that  his  Highoeii 
was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  mooatcd 
militia  until  he  was  out  of  all  dangCTi 
Near  Basingstoke  he  was  met  by  a  troop 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Os* 
ford,  the  officers  of  which  wore  a  red  sash 
with  gold  tassels.  It  was  ** composed  of 
ei^^ht  companies  of  seventy  men  each; 
they  receive  from  the  kins:  half  a  ducat  a 
day.  This  is  paid  them  every  two  mootbii 
which  being  of  twenty-eight  days  each, 
they  have  seven  payment.<i  annually.  Is 
each  of  these  companies  the  colonel  bai 
the  privilege  of  keeping  two  places  va- 
cant, and  of  appropriating  the  emolaoeat 
to  himself,  which  amounts  to  more  thu 
fourteen  pounds  sterling  every  week" 
Compared  with  the  salaries  and  allov 
ances  which  were  then  drawn  by  officers 
of  the  roval  household,  this  rate  of  pif 
must  be  thought  considerable.  The  hra 
steward,  for  instance,  at  that  time  the 
Duke  of  Ormood,  had  onlv  one  handffd 
pounds  a  year  "  and  a  table."  The  kml 
chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  wv 
similarly  requited  for  his  services;  bat 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  master  of 
the  horse,  had  six  hundred  and  fifty  per 
annum,  *'and  a  table."  It  is  written  of 
him,  "  He  has  the  management  of  all  the 
king's  stables  and  studs,  and  of  the  posts 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  persoiS 
who  serve  in  the  stables,  in  whatever  situ* 
ation,  are  dependent  on  him;  in  pabKe 
processions  he  goes  immediately  behind 
the  king  with  a  led  horse  in  his  hand." 
The  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  were 
chosen  by  his  Majesty  from  among  hit 
peers,  and  deemed  themselves  fortimale 
in  drawing  salaries  of  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  each.  ^Tbey  attend 
in  the  chamber  in  rotation,  a  week  at  a 
time,  sleeping  all  night  upon  a  mattress.* 
Although  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  was  the 
highest  paid  officer  of  State,  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  postmaster  general,  held  a  more 
enviable  ofiice,  for  he  did  nothing  wtel- 
ever  in  return  for  his  twenty  thonund 
pounds  a  year,  but  left  ^  the  management 
of  the  business  to  the  king*a  secretaries."* 

The  population  of  the  entire  kingdoM 
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being  estimated  at  five  millions  of  human 
beings,  it  was  judged  an  easy  matter  to 
raise  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tbousand  men  **  well  suited,  both  by  their 
valor  and  discipline,  to  the  purposes  of 
war,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback.'*  The 
oavy  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  ves- 
sels of  war,  belonging  to  the  king,  or  the 
different  trading  companies  of  England. 
An  income  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
derived  from  land  was  judged  a  handsome 
fortune,  but  there  were  occasional  in- 
stances of  country  gentlemen  who  were 
worth  double  that  sum.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster,  who  was  also  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  received  in  the  latter  capacity 
only  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

English  gardens  were  not  remarkable 
for  their  floral  attractions  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  They  are  described 
as  being  **  usually  walks  of  sand,  made 
perfectly  level  by  rolling  them  with  a 
stone  cylinder,  through  the  axis  of  which 
a  lever  of  iron  is  passed,  whose  ends  being 
brought  forward  and  united  together  in 
form  of  a  triangle,  serve  to  move  it  back- 
wards or  forwards ;  and  between  the  walks 
are  smooth  grass-plats  covered  with  the 
greenest  turf,  without  any  other  orna- 
ment." Most  country  houses  were  pro- 
vided with  a  bowling-green,  a  rubber  at 
bowls  being  the  fashionable  pastime  of  the 
day.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  race- 
course at  Newmarket  there  was  a  spot  set 
apart  for  this  now  disused  amusement, 
and  mention  is  made  of  the  king  stopping 
and  diverting  himself  with  ** seeing  my 
Lord  Blandford  and  my  Lord  Germain 
play  at  bowls."  Lord  John  Paulet*s  gar- 
den, by  the  way,  at  Hi n ton  St.  George, 
differed  from  the  common  type  in  being 
"a  meadow  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments of  brick-work,  which  are  filled  with 
flowers." 

The  almost  universal  hour  for  dinner 
was  noon.  Stools  were  commonly  used, 
though  an  armchair  might  be  assigned  to 
a  distinguished  guest.  At  Wilton,  Lord 
Pembroke's  country  seat,  an  armchair  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  his 
Highness,  but  he  insisted  upon  resigning 
it  in  favor  of  his  host's  unmarried  daugh- 
ter, "upon  which  the  earl  instantly  drew 
forward  another  similar  one,  in  which  the 
serene  prince  sat,  in  the  highest  place." 
Hospitality  was  largely  practised  by  the 
English  nobles,  and  their  banquets  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  superb,  though 
deficient  in  elegance.  They  would  last  a 
couple  of  hours,  or  longer,  and  a  good  deal 
of  wine  was  drunk,  especially  in  toasting 
the  ladies,  who  "  in  their  turn  replied  in 
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the  most  afiPable  manner  to  the  polite 
attentions  which  they  had  experienced.'* 
Toasts,  indeed,  were  *' considered  an  in- 
dispensable appendage  to  English  enter- 
tainment." On  one  occasion  at  a  splendid 
banquet  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, at  which  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York  were  present,  together  with  the  ill- 
fated  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  other  nota- 
ble personages,  the  Italian  prince  set  the 
ball  rolling  by  proposing  the  health  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  '*  which  was 
three  times  followed  up  with  loud  cheers 
by  all  present.  His  Highness,  to  do  honor 
to  the  toast,  would  have  given  it  standing, 
but  this  his  Majesty  would  not  allow,  ab- 
solutely compelling  him  to  keep  his  seat." 
By  way  of  acknowledgment,  "the  King 
pledged  his  Highness  and  the  Serene 
House  of  Tuscany  in  an  equal  number  of 
rounds,  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied 
this  act  of  kindness  by  taking  hold  of  his 
Highnesses  hand,  which  he  would  have 
kissed,  but  the  Prince,  anticipating  him, 
with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  address 
kissed  that  of  his  Majesty.  The  King,  re- 
peating his  toast,  wished  to  show  the  same 
courtesy  to  his  Highness,  but  he,  with- 
drawing his  hand  with  the  most  delicate 
respect,  would  not  permit  it,  which  his 
Majesty  perceiving,  immediately  kissed 
him  on  the  face." 

His  Highness,  before  his  departure  from 
London,  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  the 
king,  his  brother,  his  illegitimate  son,  and 
several  of  the  nobility  at  supper,  at  which 
the  most  exquisite  dishes  and  the  rarest 
Italian  wines  taught  English  courtiers  the 
difference  between  feeding  like  animals 
and  supping  like  human  beings.  Not  only 
so,  but  a  knife  and  a  fork  were  set  before 
every  guest,  "  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and 
elegant  manner."  "The  supper  was  served 
up  in  eighty  magniticent  dishes;  many  of 
which  were  decorated  with  other  smaller 
ones,  filled  with  various  delicious  meats. 
To  the  service  of  fruit  succeeded  a  most 
excellent  course  of  confectionery,  both 
those  of  Portugal  and  other  countries 
famous  for  the  choiceness  of  their  sweet- 
meats, which  was  in  all  respects  on  a  par 
with  the  supper  that  preceded  it.  But 
scarcely  was  it  set  upon  the  table,  when 
the  whole  was  carried  ofif  and  plundered 
by  the  people  who  came  to  see  the  specta- 
cle of  the  entertainment;  nor  was  the 
presence  of  the  king  sufficient  to  restrain 
them  from  the  pillage  of  these  very  deli- 
cate viands;  much  less  his  Majesty's  sol- 
diers, armed  with  carbines,  who  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  to  prevent  all 
ingress  into  the  inside,  lest  the  confine* 
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ment  and  too  great  heat  should  prove 
annoyin^;;  so  that  his  Majesty,  to  avoid 
the  crowd,  was  oblig;ed  to  rise  from  table, 
and  retire  to  his  Hiy:hness's  apartment.'* 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  Ens^lish  manners,  that  Count 
Magalotti  should  consider  his  own  nation 
as  superior  in  refinement.  He  also  disap- 
proved the  pastry,  as  being  "grossly  made, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  spices,  and  badly 
baked.'*  He  remarked,  too,  the  absence 
of  forks,  and  of  "  vessels  to  supply  water 
for  the  hands,  which  are  washed  in  a 
basin  full  of  water,  that  serves  for  all  the 
company;  or,  perhaps,  at  the  conclusion 
of  dinner,  they  dip  the  end  of  the  napkin 
into  the  beaker  which  is  set  before  each 
of  the  guests,  filled  with  water,  and  with 
this  they  clean  their  teeth  and  wash  their 
hands."  Whence  we  gather  that  finger- 
glasses  were  unknown  in  Florence. 

The  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  was 
much  greater  in  London  than  in  Paris, 
either  because  fast-days  were  not  much 
observed,  or  because  of  the  voracity  of  the 
English,  who  eat  meat  in  preference  to 
aught  else.  Every  day  three  thousand 
oxen  were  slaughtered  in  London,  and 
large  joints  were  served  up  on  every  table. 
In  the  northern  counties  the  people  were 
more  saturnine  and  somewhat  less  livelv 
than  in  the  southern.  The  lower  and  mia- 
dle  classes  were  much  addicted  to  snuff 
and  tobacco,  and  the  artisans  )vere  prone 
to  neglect  their  work  in  order  to  waste 
their  time  in  discussing  political  questions 
in  public-houses.  The  common  people,  it 
is  stated,  lacked  reverence  and  affection 
towards  their  sovereign,  which  is  not  in- 
explicable when  it  is  remembered  that 
that  sovereign  was  a  Charles  the  Second. 
They  ventured,  while  smoking  their  pipes, 
to  censure  the  king's  conduct,  and  to  re- 
gret the  masterful  rule  of  Cromwell,  whose 
head,  by  the  way,  the  count  afHrms  was 
then  to  be  seen  upon  a  pike  over  West- 
minster Hall.  He  also  professes  to  have 
seen  on  the  threshold  or  sill  of  a  particu- 
lar window  at  Whitehall  drops  of  Charles 
the  First's  blood,  "so  deeply  imprinted 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate 
them  from  the  spot,  though  they  have 
frequently  washed  it  in  the  hope  of  doing 
so." 

Whitehall  had  not  then  suffered  from 
fire,  but  is  described  as  a  mean  habitation 
for  a  king,  being  divided  into  two  thousand 
halls,  Iodides,  galleries,  and  chambers,  so 
that  Cromwell  had  no  trouble  in  changing 
his  bedchamber  every  night  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  servants.  None  of  the 
apartments  had  a  door.     Any  one  whose 


demeanor  did  not  betray  a  military  pro!* 
fession  was  free  to  enter  the  king's  ante- 
chamber, on   the  floor  of  which  stood  a 
clock  which  indicated  the  direction  of  the 
wind  as  well  as  the  time  of  day.     In  the 
gallery    formerly    enriched    by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  with  choice  painting^s,  were  hung 
up  some  vile  daubs  of  battle-pieces  by  sea 
and  land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eij^hth. 
The  other  gallery,  in  front  of  the  king's 
ante-chamber,   was  devoid  of  ornament, 
but  looked  out  upon  *'  a  beautiful  meadow, 
laid  out  like  a  garden,  planted  with  trees 
and  beautiful  hedges  of  roses,  and  having 
four  rows  of  statues  in  the  middle,  part  m 
which  are  of  bronze  and  standing,  part  of 
white  marble  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
sitting  posture."     In  the  centre  stood  a 
structure  encircled  by  iron  rails  consisting 
of  several  dials  of  different  shapes,  so  that 
the  sun's  shadow,  when  there  was  any, 
fell  upon   more  than  one.     That  event, 
however,  was  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  it  would  now  be,  because  the  air  vai 
then  *'  almost  always  clear.'*    True,  a  thick 
cloud  seemed  sometimes  to  hang  over 
London,  but  it  was  not  '*  caused  by  OM^ 
rupt  vapors,"  being,  in  fact,  produced  bf 
*'ihe    smoke  from    the  mineral  coal  of 
Scotland,   which  issues  from  the  cbim* 
neys,  and  which  the  coal,  being  an  oleagi- 
nous substance,  produces  in  great  qnaBti* 
ties."    Within  the  precincts  of  the  Wbile- 
hall  Palace  were  several  small  courtyards 
or  squares,  in  one  of  which  was  the  kin^s 
bowling-green.     Near  at  hand  were  the 
apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
the  beautiful  Frances  Stuart,  looking  npoa 
the  river  and  the  garden  of  statnes,  and 
close  by  those  of  the  Countess  of  Caistle' 
maine. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Italian  tonriiU 
were  pleased  with  the  English  drama* 
The  King's  Theatre  was  nearly  circniar, 
with  tiers  of  boxes  furnished  with  rows  of 
seats  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  aid 
gentlemen,  who  sat  together  proraisco- 
ously.  A  large  space  was  left  on  the 
ground-floor  for  the  less  fashionable  an- 
dience.  The  scenery  was  light,  frequently 
changed,  and  embellished  with  beautifnl 
landscapes.  Before  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  comedy  some  delightful  symphonies 
were  played.  The  defect  of  the  English 
comedy  was  the  confusion  in  the  ptots, 
and  the  absence  of  unity  and  regularity. 
The  actors,  however,  were  excellent,  and 
did  their  best  to  illustrate  the  playwright's 
delineation  of  the  passions  by  appropriate 
action  and  clear  enunciation. 

Horse-racing  was  coming  into 
with  the  nobility,  the  king  and  court 
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to  Newmarket  to  witness  the  pastime.  At 
a  certain  point  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  accompanied  by  sundry  lords  and 
gentlemen,  set  off  after  the  racers  with 
the  utmost  speed,  and  were  very  nearly 
up  to  them.  Newmarket  owed  whatever 
celebrity  it  possessed  to  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, havinor  been  previously  known  only 
as  a  market  for  provisions.  The  land  was 
owned  by  Baron  Arlington,  who  let  it  on 
a  twenty-one  years  lease,  at  six  shillings 
an  acre,  the  rent  paid  half-yearly,  the  ten- 
ants bein^  free  to  use  the  land  for  pasture, 
or  to  plough  it  up,  or  to  sublet  it. 

Another  and  more  barbarous  amuse- 
ment, dear  to  all  classes  from  courtier  to 
costermonger,  was-cock-fighting,  concern- 
ing which  no  opinion  is  expressed  in  the 
diary.  Count  Magalotti,  however,  does 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  what  he  calls 
exhibitions  of  gladiators.  In  reality,  the 
affair  was  not  so  very  atrocious.  A  fenc- 
ing-master, by  way  of  advertising  himself, 
would  offer,  for  twenty  or  thirty  jacobuses, 
to  fight  any  one  with  sword  and  shield. 
The  weapon  was  blunt,  and  point  was 
never  given,  so  that  no  great  harm  was 
done  beyond  drawing  a  few  drops  of 
blood.  The  dancing-masters,  or  at  least 
their  pupils,  were  more  to  the  taste  of  his 
Highness,  who  went  to  see  one  of  the 
principal  dancing-schools,  where  married 
and  unmarried  ladies  practised,  **with 
much  gracefulness  and  aa;ility,  various 
dances  after  the  English  fashion."  La- 
dies, especially  citizens*  wives,  were  much 
addicted  to  this  entertainment,  and  "his 
Highness  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  dances  in  the  English  style,  ex- 
ceedingly well  regulated,  and  executed  in 
the  smartest  and  genteelest  manner  by 
very  young  ladies,  whose  beauty  and 
gracefulness  were  shown  otf  to  perfection 
by  this  exercise." 

Prisoners  had  the  choice  of  two  evils. 
They  could  claim  to  be  tried  by  God  and 
their  country,  or  they  could  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  Heaven.  In  the  latter  case 
death  was  certain,  but  disgrace  was 
averted  from  their  family,  and  their  prop- 
erty was  not  confiscated.  The  appellant 
was  laid  on  his  back  with  his  limbs 
stretched  out,  and  a  stone  placed  under- 
neath him  to  raise  his  loins.  He  was 
then  covered  with  a  board  loaded  with 
heavy  stones,  the  weight  being  gradually 
increased  until  death  terminated  his  suf- 
ferings. 

His  Highness  was  disappointed  in  see- 
ing St.  Paul's  Cathedral  only  in  ruins,  as 
nothing  had  yet  been  done  to  restore  the 
aacred  edifice  after  the  great  fire.     He 


visited,  however,  a  construction  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  the  proportions  of  which  ap« 
peared  to  him  to  be  truly  stupendous. 
The  "Sovereign  "  man-of-war,  then  lying 
in  the  waters  of  the  Med  way,  was  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  ship  in  the 
navy,  but  was  seldom  sent  to  sea,  because 
its  bulk  and  weight  impaired  its  swiftness. 
It  was  built  in  1637  by  Charles  the  First, 
"  at  an  incredible  expense,"  for  not  only 
was  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  in 
length,  but  the  cabins  had  carved-work 
ceilings,  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  the 
outside  of  the  stern  being  similarly  deco« 
rated.  "The  height  of  the  stern,"  it  is 
written,  "is  quite  extraordinary,  and  it  is 
hung  with  seven  magnificent  lanthorns, 
the  principal  one,  which  is  more  elevated 
than  the  rest,  being  capable  of  containing 
six  people."  The  "  Sovereign  "  carried 
one  hundred  and  six  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance, and  a  crew  of  one  thousand  sailors. 
In  those  days  salmon  were  caught  at  low 
water  above  .Rochester  Bridge,  but  it  is 
more  important  to  note  the  number  of 
heretical  sects  which  scandalized  the  con-' 
science  of  his  otherwise  tolerably  serene 
Highness.  In  addition  to  the  Ecclesiastic 
cal  Establishment,  there  were  Puritans, 
Presbyterians,  Atheists,  Brownists,  who 
believed  in  "Tom  Brown,"  Adamites, 
Familists,  Anabaptists,  Libertines  or  Free 
Thinkers,  Independents,  Anti-Scriptur- 
ists,  Millenarians,  Arians,  Antinomians, 
Arminians,  Seekers  or  Expecters,  Sabba- 
tarians, Fanatics,  Fotinians,  Anti-Trini- 
tarians, Deists,  Tremblers  or  Quakers, 
Fifth-.Monarchy  Men,  Socinians,  Latitu- 
dinarians,  Origenists,  Ranters  or  disciples 
of  Alexander  Ranta,  who  professed  free 
love  and  nothing  else,  Levellers,  Quintin- 
ists,  who  averred  that  the  Deity  takes  as 
much  pleasure  in  a  variety  of  religions  as 
a  man  does  in  a  variety  of  dishes,  Mem- 
nonists,  and  many  others.  All  these  sects 
and  only  one  sauce !  was  Voltaire's  sar* 
casm. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CLOSING  OF   THE    SCOTTISH  HIGH- 
LANDS. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life 
have  grown  to  a  great  intensity.  Men 
live  in  restless  anxiety,  under  constant 
pressure,  with  quickened  brains  and  fe- 
vered pulses,  until  life  has  become  a  bur- 
den almost  beyond  endurance.  Thus 
modern  society  has  felt,  as  people  of  a 
more  leisurely  time  never  felt,  the  neces^ 
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sity  of  chang;e  and  of  relaxation.  The 
need  of  change  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
class  of  society.  It  is  general.  Our 
wearied  legislators  are  scattered  wide 
over  sea  and  land,  are  pursuinjr  grouse  or 
deer  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or  are  fur- 
ther afield  after  other  sorts  of  game. 
Clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  men  of  lit- 
erature and  of  science,  seek  to  breathe 
the  keen  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
strengthen  themselves  for  a  new  cam- 
paign. Working-men,  too,  seek  to  get  a 
day  among  the  hills,  or  at  the  seaside. 
For  .all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  an 
opportunity  of  a  holiday  is  highly  desira- 
ble, and  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  that  the 
opportunity  should  be  easily  found.  As 
the  years  pass  on,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  relaxation  constantly  increase. 
We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  growing 
pressure  of  business,  and  the  increased 
value  of  time.  We  refer  specially  to  the 
sad  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  being  more  and  more  shut  out 
from  visiting  those  places  of  our  land 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  are  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  strengthen  and  reinvigorate 
man's  decaying  energies. 

No  doubt,  the  competition  is  keen  with 
regard  to  such  places.  We  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  to  our  wearied  men  of  wealth 
the  needful  quiet  and  seclusion.  They 
also  need  the  quiet  of  the  hills,  and  the 
keenness  of  the  mountain  air.  But  they 
most  certainly  do  not  require,  what  they 
at  present  demand  and  take,  many  square 
miles  of  country  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  few  moneyed 
families  have  possession  of  vast  districts 
of  country,  from  the  use  of  which  all 
their  fellow-men  are  rigorously  excluded. 
Tracts  of  heath  and  mountain,  health- 
giving  and  bracing  to  wearied  mortals, 
are  visible  in  the  distance ;  but  the  health- 
seeking  traveller  has  to  keep  the  beaten 
track,  lest  his  rash  foot  should  disturb 
the  repose  of  grouse  or  deer.  No  fence 
or  boundary  meets  the  eye,  and  the  un- 
accustomed tourist,  thinking  no  wrong, 
joyfully  starts  to  climb  a  hill  and  enjoy  a 
larger  prospect,  when  suddenly,  like  the 
followers  of  Khoderick  Dhu,  a  game- 
keeper starts  up,  with  the  unwelcome 
information,  **  No  road  this  way  :  this  hill 
is  preserved."  Formerly,  the  unenclosed 
hillsides  were  open  to  every  comer,  and 
no  damage  was  done;  in  fact,  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  any  damage  to  mere 
stone  or  heather.  Hut  of  late  years,  the 
mania  for  the  preservation  of  grouse  and 
deer  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.    It  is  true,  00 


doubt,  that  the  number  of  those  who  seek 
the  hillsides  in  summer  and  in  autumn 
has  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degee. 
Hundreds  are  now  to  be  found  where  a 
short  while  ago  no  human  foot  strayed* 
It  is  also  true  that  the  number  of  **  shoot- 
ing tenants''  has  vastly  increased.  The 
increase  in  both  cases  is  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  city  and  of  business  life.  The 
causes  which  induce  those  who  have  the 
power,  to  pay  some  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  the  right  of  shooting 
over  some  few  miles  of  moor  and  moan- 
tain,  are  identical  with  those  which  ur^i^e  a 
poorer  man  to  explore  our  Highland  glens 
or  climb  the  Highland  mountains.  And 
the  question  becomes  urgent,  more  urgent 
every  year,  whether  the  few  can  continue 
to  exclude  the  many  from  those  vast,  un- 
enclosed, and  uncultivated  regions  of  the 
country.  It  is  one  aspect  of  a  great  and 
manifold  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
will  tax  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  to 
the  uttermost.  In  speaking  of  national 
parks,  we  lately  suggested  that  no  addi- 
tional right  should  be  allowed  to  accrue  to 
the  present  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
Lake  country.  We  are  afraid  that  the 
suggestion  comes  too  late  with  regard  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  public 
are  already  shut  out  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  Highlands.  In  the  uplands  of 
Perthshire,  scientific  botanists  are  sternly 
shut  out  from  the  mountains,  —  **  A 
wooden  hut  has  been  erected,  on  the  track 
to  Speyside,  to  contain  a  watcher,  to  tee 
that  no  one  leaves  the  track  to  trespass 
on  Cairntoul  or  Ben  Macdhui.*'  Visitors 
at  Braemar  —  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  health  resorts  of  Scotland  —  can- 
not obtain  leave  to  cross  the  Dee  during 
the  shooting  season,  and  only  grudgingly 
at  any  time.  These  are  only  samples  oE 
the  kind  of  thing  which  is  being  done  all 
over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the 
present  hour. 

The  disgust  and  anger  of  many  people 
at  this  state  of  things  are  very  manifest. 
They  are  finding  vent  in  speech  and  in 
print,  and  thev  will  grow  from  more  to 
more.  Alreaciy  the  growl  has  become 
terrible  in  its  intensity.  If  the  holders  oE 
privilege  do  not  make  timely  concessions* 
the  result  will  be  far  from  agreeable.  At 
present,  they  may  buy  the  Sybilline  leaves 
at  a  low  price.  Liberty  to  stroll  through 
the  forests,  to  climb  the  mountains,  free- 
dom to  roam  over  barren  moors,  without 
being  checked  and  bullied  by  the  under- 
lings of  the  shooting  tenant,  will  give  con- 
tentment. But  let  the  encroachment  eo 
on  for  a  little  more,  and  the  right  of  est 
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elusive  solitude  on  the  part  of  the  few 
will  be  ruthlessly  taken  away.  No  one 
grudges  them  a  reasonable  amount  of  se- 
clusion. Let  them,  however,  be  reasona- 
ble, and  only  take  what  they  need. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  but  think 
of  the  effects  of  the  present  system  on 
the  underlings  themselves.  The  perma- 
nent gamekeeper  or  forester  may  be  a 
decent  member  of  society.  But  the  de- 
velopment of  the  demand  for  shooting 
moors  has  led  to  the  evolution  of  a  kind 
of  character  which  is  fatal  and  disastrous. 
A  good  many  men  and  lads  find  employ- 
ment for  a  few  months  during  the  shoot- 
ing season.  They  are  over-worked,  over- 
fed, and  over-paid  for  about  two  months 
of  the  year.  They  idle  and  loaf  about  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  become  utterly 
useless  for  any  honorable  industry.  It  is 
curious  to  reflect  on  the  degenerating 
effect  of  work  and  toil  which  ends  only  in 
the  pleasure  of  others.  A  lad  hired  to 
carry  the  clubs  of  a  golfer  seldom  learns 
a  trade,  or  gives  himself  to  steady  work 
of  any  kind.  And  a  young  man  who  is 
hired  to  carry  a  game-bag  scarcely  ever 
turns  out  well.  Billiard-markers  are  usu- 
ally among  the  offscourings  of  society. 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure is  turned  to  a  business,  and  in  which 
men  are  hired  for  no  profitable  work,  but 
only  for  the  promoting  of  the  pleasure  of 
others,  wiih  rare  exceptions  the  men  so 
hired  are  utterly  ruined.  In  them  there 
is  no  serious  aim  in  life,  no  weighty  re- 
sponsibility, nor  any  hope  of  progress. 
It  is  with  grief,  therefore,  that  we  witness 
the  development  of  a  system  which  is 
largely,  based  on  selfishness  and  disregard 
of  the  interest  of  other  people,  and  which 
issues  in  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  a 
large  number  of  human  beings. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE   SOUTHAMPTON    ARTESIAN   WELL. 

Some  forty-five  years  ago,  the  town  of 
Southampton,  being  in  want  of  a  regular 
supply  of  potable  water,  resolved  upon 
the  experiment  of  an  artesian  well,  en- 
couraged thereto  by  certain  local  circum- 
stances which  appeared  to  favor  such  an 
undertaking.  At  Winchester,  Hursley, 
Portsmouth,  and  on  Portsdown  Hill,  the 
tapping  of  the  chalk  had  produced  abun- 
dant supplies  of  excellent  water,  not  to 
say  that  the  geological  basin  at  South- 
ampton was  believed  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects identical  with    that   in   which  the 
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celebrated  artesian  well  in  Paris  is  con* 
structed.  A  good  deal  of  the  water- 
supply  of  the  town  being  at  the  time 
obtained  from  surface-drains  and  springs 
on  the  Common,  an  outlying  piece  of 
park-like  land,  of  iour  hundred  acres, 
forming  the  root  of  the  tongue  on  which 
the  town  —  situated  between  the  rivers 
Itchen  and  Test  —  stands,  an  experi- 
mental boring  was  made  by  a  London 
engineer,  who  predicted  that  at  a  depth  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  an  unfailing 
and  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  was 
to  be  obtained  from  the  chalk  — to  reach 
which,  at  this  depth,  eighty  feet  of  alluvial 
strata,  overlying  three  hundred  feet  of 
London  clay  and  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
plastic  clay  formation,  were  passed 
through. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  water-works  com- 
missioners selected  what  was  thought  a 
more  convenient  site  for  securing  the 
discharge  of  the  water,  and,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  seven  thousand  pounds, 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  well  to 
supply  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  day.  A  shaft  fourteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter was  commenced,  and  sunk  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet,  at  which  depth  it  was 
originally  proposed  to  commence  boring; 
but  this  plan  was  altered,  and  the  shaft, 
reduced  to  eleven  feet  six  inches,  was 
carried  down  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet,  when  it  was  further  reduced  to  eight 
feet  six  inches,  to  a  depth  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet.  Here  it  was  found 
necessary  to  substitute  iron  cylinders  for 
the  brickwork  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet,  where  the  brickwork  was 
resumed,  the  diameter  being  reduced  to 
seven  feet.  The  plastic  clay  being  reached 
at  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the 
brickwork  was  continued  down  to  three 
feet  below  the  chalk  stratum,  found  at 
five  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Here  the 
water  was  found  flowing  into  the  well  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  gallons  a  minute; 
and  its  temperature  being  taken,  it  was 
found  to  range  from  sixty-one  to  sixty-two 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  its  temperature  at 
the  surface  being  forty-four  degrees  ;  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  well  at  fifty  feet, 
fifty-four  degrees ;  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  sixty  degrees  ;  and  at  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  feet,  sixty-five  de- 
grees. Five  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
having  been  reached,  and  nothing  like  the 
supply  expected  having  been  obtained 
from  the  fourteen  water-bearing  depos- 
its tapped  (and  stopped  out),  boring  was 
commenced  with  a  seven-and-a-half-inch 
auger,  and  was  continued  until  thirteen 
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hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  was 
reached,  when  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds  having  been  spent  on  the  experi- 
ment, the  towns-people's  patience  became 
exhausted.  Despite  the  advice  of  the  sa- 
vants  who  visited  the  town  with  the  Brit< 
ish  Association  in  1846,  to  "go  on,"  Sir 
Roderick  iMurchison  being  among  those 
who  inspected  the  works  and  a  carefully 
kept  diagram  of  the  geological  formation 
passed  through,  and  who,  speaking  on  the 
spot,  said,  from  his  special  experience  of 
Hampshire,  '*  that  there  was  a  subterra- 
nean river  flowing  beneath  them,  there 
could  be  no  sort  of  doubt,*'  in  185 1  the 
well  was  closed. 

The  town  not  being  content  with  its 
water-supply,  which  practically  comes 
from  the  lichen  River,  after  passing  Win- 
chester and  several  villages  on  its  course 
to  the  Southampton  Water,  and  the  ques- 
tion coming  before  the  corporation  again 
coincident  with  the  recent  visit  of  the 
British  Association,  advantage  was  taken 
of  its  presence  once  more  to  ventilate  the 
subject.  As  the  result,  the  corporation 
have  resolved  to  spend  a  sum  of  one 
thcnsand  pounds  or  more  experimentally 
in  continuing  the  boring,  it  being  believed 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  no  deeper 
than  from  two  hundred  and  twenty  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet. more  in 
order  to  reach  the  lower  greensand ;  the 
upper  greensand,  the  geologists  aver, 
being  only  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  below 
the  boring,  and  the  upper  greensand  and 
the  gault  but  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  in  thickness. 

The  preliminary  preparations  for  con- 
tinuing the  experiments  have  proved  more 
favorable  than  even  the  most  sanguine 
had  hojKd.  When  the  well  was  opened, 
everything  was  found  as  it  vi-as  left  thirty- 
one  years  aiio,  the  difference  being  that 
the  water  had  risen  somewhat  higher,  and 
had  readied  t!)e  staging  where  the  boring- 
tools  were  fixed,  forty  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. At  the  request  of  the  underground 
temperature  committee  of  the  British 
Associaiiiui,  two  local  gentlemen,  on  the 
well  being  opened,  descended  to  this 
stage,  and,  to  their  great  delight,  found 
the  bore  practically  unchoked  to  within  a 
hundred  icet  of  the  bottom,  which  in  their 
opinion  consists  of  a  deposit  of  ooze. 
The  assuci.ition  had  forwarded  for  the 
experiineiil  i  Negrelti  and  Zambra's  min- 
ing ther;r.u'neler,  inclosed  in  a  copper 
case,  anil  specially  tested  and  corrected. 
To  protect  iliis  in>trument,  and  also  as  a 
sinUiii^-'-M  i-.il  to  carry  it  tlirough  any 
poasijie  oLv^iiuctions  in  the  bore-shaft,  it 


was  placed  in  an  elongated  perforated 
tubular  case,  attached  to  about  fourteen 
pounds  of  metal,  with  a  conical  termioaf 
tion  downwards.  This  bein^  attached  to 
one  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  patent  teap 
sounding  registers,  carrying  three  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  steel  wire  and  registers, 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bore- 
shaft  ;  and  for  upwards  of  fourteen  min- 
utes, with  but  several  slight  obstructions 
I  in  the  upper  chalk,  passed  steadily  down 
to  twelve  hundred  and  ten  feet,  where, the 
chalk  ooze  being  met  with,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  take  the  thermometrical  ol>> 
servations.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
being  forty-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
of  the  surface-water  in  the  well  fifty-five 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  at 
the  bottom,  after  thirty-five  nninutes'  stay, 
when  the  hauling-up  began,  was  registered 
as  seventy-two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or 
twenty-three  degrees  above  that  of  ihe 
outer  air.  The  eventual  result,  with  the 
interesting  facts  dependent  on  it,  cannot 
now  be  long  delayed,  though  the  con- 
tractor for  continuing  the  work,  having 
cleared  the  bore  apparently  to  its  bottom, 
has  come  upon  an  obstruction  which,  for 
the  moment,  he  seems  unable  to  pene- 
trate, and  special  professional  advice  is 
being  sought  in  the  matter. 
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From  The  Spccuior. 
A  SUMMER  DAVS  JOURNEY. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  a  party  of  English 
folks,  three  of  whom  were  ladies,  «ent(bf 
Visp  and  St.  Nicklaus)  from  Geneva  to 
Zermatt,  with  the  intention,  after  making 
a  short  sojourn  there,  of  returning  by  the 
road  they  had  come.  They  had  no  idea 
of  doing  anothing  more  adventurous  in 
the  way  of  climbing  than  going  up  the 
(Jorner  Grat,  a  feat  that  men  sometimes 
perform  on  mule-back,  and  women  in  a 
c/iaisc  i\  porieur.  But  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  do  so  much,  —  to  behold,  near  at 
hand,  the  "dark,  frowning  beauties  "of 
the  Matterhorn,  the  glittering  peaks  of 
the  Dent  IManche,  the  Cima  di  Jazi,  Cai^ 
tor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Dufourspitze;Uie 
imposing  masses  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  the 
Breithorn,  the  Kothhorn,  the  Weisstbor, 
and  the  Matterjoch,  —  without  wanting  In 
go  further  and  see  more;  and  it  did  not 
require  much  solicitation  on  the  part  of  a 
guide,  who  bore  the  picturesque  and  pe- 
culiarly Swiss  name  of  Aufdenblattem,  10 
persuade  the  men  of  the  party  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  Breithorn.    Then 
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body  sugfgested  that  we  might  cross  over 
the  Thdodule  Pass,  into  the  Val  Tour- 
nanche,  and  return  to  Geneva  by  Aosta 
and  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  guide- 
books said  that  the  journey  presented  no 
serious  difficulty,  and  that  it  was  often  un- 
dertaken by  ladies,  who  generally  rode  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  Th^odule  glacier, 
whence  the  walk  to  the  inn  at  Le  Breuil 
is  under  five  hours.  This  proposition 
finding  general  acceptance,  it  was  re- 
solved accordingly;  but  Aufdenblattern 
being  of  opinion  that  the  ascent  of  the 
Breithorn  and  the  Matterjoch  (Th^odule) 
on  consecutive  days  might  be  too  much, 
we  arranged  to  substitute  for  the  former 
excursion  a  visit  to  the  Schwarz-See  and 
the  Hornli.  "  If  we  felt  equal  to  it,"  said 
the  guide,  **  we  could  ascend  the  Breithorn 
from  the  Matterjoch,  and  still  reach  Le 
Breuil  the  same  evening."  Going  down 
the  Riffelberg,  we  met  a  German  student 
and  an  American  tourist  (whose  acquain- 
tance we  had  made  at  the  Mont  Cervin 
Hotel),  accompanied  by  a  guide,  and 
equipped  for  an  Alpine  excursion.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Riffel  Hdtel, 
where  they  were  to  stay  the  night,  and 
start  the  following  morning  for  the  Breit- 
horn. They  expected  to  be  back  at  Zer- 
matt  the  next  afternoon. 

All  this  time  the  weather,  if  not  bril- 
liant, was  passable,  but  Thursday,  July 
19th,  began  gloomily,  and  ended  with 
rain.  At  the  Schwarz-See  a  few  flakes  of 
snow  fell;  the  Matterhorn  was  barely 
visible,  and  the  Hornli  so  shrouded  in 
mist,  that  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  go  to  the  top.  In  the  evening  we  held 
a  consultation  with  the  guides  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  our  projected  journey. 
Both  thought  the  morrow  would  be  fine; 
the  barometer,  though  low,  was  steady, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  if  it  did 
not  rain,  we  should  rise  at  two,  and  start 
at  three.  Everything  was  ordered  ac- 
cordingly, and,  the  skies  being  propitious, 
the  night-porter  roused  us  a  few  minutes 
before  two.  Half  an  hour  later,  we  were 
breakfasting  by  candle-light,  and  at  three 
sharp  all  was  ready  for  a  start.  Our  party 
consisted  of  three  ladies  on  mules,  three 
men  on  foot,  two  guides,  and  a  porter.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  one  guide  would 
have  been  enough  ;  but  as  one  or  two  of 
the  ladies  might  possibly  require  help  in 
crossing  the  glaciers,  Aufdenblattern  had 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  a 
second  guide,  and  the  sequel  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  precaution. 

We  walked  last,  occasionally  taking  a 
near  cut,  and  always  keeping  up  with  the 


mules.  As  we  went  on,  the  sky,  which  at 
two  o-clock  was  clear  and  lighted  up  by  a 
brilliant  moon,  became  overcast,  the 
moon  disappeared,  and  the  sun  remained 
invisible.  Only  once  was  his  position 
marked  in  the  eastern  horizon,  by  a  pur- 
ple haze ;  then  all  was  gloomy  again,  dark 
clouds  stretched  from  peak  to  peak  with- 
out a  single  break,  and  the  Matterhorn, 
Rothhorn,  Breithorn,  and  Lyskamm  were 
hidden  in  a  sombre  haze.  Shortly  after 
crossing  the  brawling  Furggenbach,  we 
entered  a  wild  and  wind-swept  ravine,  and 
from  the  mist  that  rolled  down  its  sides 
there  came  a  few  flakes  of  snow,  an  omi- 
nous bode  of  which,  however,  the  guides 
made  light;  they  still  thought  that  the 
day,  if  not  brilliant,  would  be  sufficiently 
6ne  to  adroit  of  the  Matterjoch  being 
crossed  in  comfort.  After  riding  and 
walking  some  three  hours,  we  reached  a 
point  —  about  thirty  minutes  from  the  foot 
of  the  great  Thdodule  glacier — where, 
as  the  snow  lay  rather  deep  in  the  hol- 
lows, it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  the 
mules.  They  had  scarcely  gone  when  it 
began  to  snow  in  real  earnest,  and  we 
found  it  desirable  to  take  refuge  under  an 
overhanging  rock,  and  there  discuss  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  —  whether  we  should 
advance  or  retreat.  Aufdenblattern 
thought  we  had  better  retreat.  If  the 
party  were  composed  exclusively  of 
guides  and  experienced  mountaineers,  he 
said,  he  would  advise  going  on ;  seeing, 
however,  that  we  had  ladies  with  us,  the 
more  prudent  course  was  to  return  to 
Zermatt.  So  we  left  the  shelter  of  the 
friendly  rock  and  set  our  faces  towards 
the  valley ;  but  we  had  not  gone  far  when 
the  wind  fell  somewhat,  the  snow  abated, 
and  the  signs  became  so  much  more  fa- 
vorable that  the  two  guides,  after  a  long 
discussion,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  might  safely  resume  our  journey. 
The  Th^odule  hut  was  only  two-and-a- 
half  hours  distant,  it  would  surely  be  fine 
for  that  time,  and  once  there,  we  should 
have  food,  fire,  and  shelter.  On  this  we 
retraced  our  steps  a  second  time,  and 
were  soon  climbing  a  steep  snow-slope; 
and  after  toiling  up  a  boulder-strewn 
moraine,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  gla- 
cier. Then  the  weather  became  bad 
again,  and  the  further  we  went  the  worse 
it  grew.  But  we  were  now  four  hours 
from  Zermatt,  only  two  from  the  hut,  and 
it  was  easier  to  go  on  than  to  go  back ; 
and  we  went  on,  —  on  through  the  blind- 
ing snow,  which  the  fierce  foehn  drove 
right  in  our  faces,  down  our  necks,  and 
up  our  coat-sleeves.    Every  hundred  yards 
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or  so  we  turned  to  draw  breath  and  rest  a  ' 
few  minutes  on  our  alpcrnstocks.  Six  of 
the  party  were  roped  together,  one  of  the 
guides  leading:  the  otiier  guide  brought 
up  the  rear  with  a  lady  who  required  all 
his  help.  The  view  before  and  behind  did 
not  extend  more  than  fifty  yards  ;  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  snow,  and  as  the  mist  i 
settled  down  more  and  more,  the  guides  > 
seemed  to  grow  uncertain  as  to  their 
whereabouts.  They  stopped,  looked  anx- 
iously round,  and  tried  the  echo.  1 1  was 
an  anxious  moment ;  for  to  more  than  one 
of  the  party  a  few  lM>urs*  exposure  to  that 
bitin^r  blast  and  blindin«r  snow  might  have 
been  fatal.  But  a  few  minutes  later  an 
upright  stick  which  served  as  a  guide-post 
was  perceived,  then  the  dark  rocks  of  the 
Little  Matterhorn  loomed  dimly  through 
snow  and  cloud,  and  Aufdenblattern 
cheered  us  with  the  hope  that  in  half  an 
hour  more  we  should  reach  the  hut.  But 
the  pull  up  to  the  hut  was  the  hardest  of 
all.  The  path  was  steep,  the  snow  lay  in 
'  wreaths,  at  every  step  we  sank  up  to  the 
knees,  the  wind  felt  like  a  w<ill,  and  if  the 
hut  had  been  an  hour  further  off,  some  of 
us  might  never  have  reached  it  at  all.  At 
the  door  we  met  the  German  student  and 
the  American  traveller.  Theyliad  utterly 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  ascend  the 
Breithorn,  been  nearly  lost  in  a  snow- 
storm, and,  unable  to  get  down  to  Zer- 
matc,  had  passed  the  night  in  the  hut. 
They  had  seen  us  coming,  and  were  now 


hurrying  away  in  order  to  take  advantife 
of  the  track  we  had  made,  before  it  be- 
came obliterated  by  the  snow.  The  hut, 
in  reality  a  small  auberge.  is  about  sixteen 
feet  by  ten ;  at  either  end  of  it  there  is  a 
small  bedroom,  each  containinj;  three 
beds;  and  after  thawing  our  beardii 
which  were  frozen  solid,  and  getting  soiMh 
thing  to  eat,  most  of  us  went  to  Im4 
while  our  clothes  were  dried. 

Until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
storm  continued  with  undiminished  vio- 
lence, and  there  seemed  every  probability 
of  our  having  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
auberge ;  but  at  length  the  snov  ceased, 
the  wind  went  down,  the  sun  cmrae  onty 
and  the  guides  urged  us  to  profit  by  the 
lucid  interval  to  get  down  to  Le  BreniL 
The  crossing  of  the  Lower  Th6odiiie 
glacier  was  not  unpleasant,  for  though  the 
snow  lay  deep,  the  descent  was  easy  and 
the  view  superb.  But  we  had  not  left  the 
glacier-foot  many  minutes  when  the  heav- 
ens were  again  darkened,  mists  clothed 
the  mountain-tops  and  rose  up  from  the 
ravines,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrentSi 
and  we  reached  the  H6tel  du  Mont  Cenrin, 
at  Le  Breuil,  wet  to  the  skin,  yet  safe  and 
sound.  In  the  salon  of  the  little  inn,  «e 
found,  sitting  before  a  blazing  fire,  three 
Englishmen,  who  had  been  beaten  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  Zermatt  by  the  Cime 
Blanche,  —  and  so  ended  our  sanmer 
day's  journey. 


Jack  Ketch's  Kitchfn,  Newgate — In  j 

its  two  lar;j;c  caldrons  the  hangman  trailed,  in  j 
a  compound  of  tar,  pitch,  and  oil,  the  liml>s  of 
those   who  were   executed   and  quartered  for 
treason,  before  tixiiig   them  u})on   the  spikes 
at  London    Dridge  and   the  city  gates.     The  ; 
"kitchen"  was  situated   between   the  female 
debtors'   ward    above    and    a  wretched   cell, 
"Tangier,"  beneath.     In  a  lower  depth  still,  ; 
underground    and   unlighted,   was  the   Stone  i 
Hold.     **IJuilt  and  paved  with  stone,  without ' 
beds  or  any  othjr  sort  of  protection  from  the 
cold,  this  dn-adful  hole,  accounted  the  roost 
dark  and  dismal  in  the  prison,  was  made  the 
receptacle  of  such  miserable  wretches  as  coulil 
n<Jt    pay   the  cusUnnary  fees."     The   Lower 
Ward  adji)ined  the  Stone  Hold,  "though  in 
what  degree  t)f  hititude  it  was  situated,"  says 
Ned  Wanl,  with  a  happy  neglect  of  geometri- 
cal   prt;ci>ion,   "  I    cannot   positively  demon- 
strate, unless  it  lay  ninety  ilegrccs  beyond  the 
north  pole  ;  fi»r  instead  of   bcinpf  dark  there 
Init  half  the  yt'ar,  it  is  d  irk  all  the  year  round." 
The  main  building,  facing  tiieOld  IJailey,  in- 
cluded the   master's  side,  the   common  side,  | 


and  the  Press  Yard.  The  last-named  divitiott 
— which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
pres5*room — was  sitnated  behind  Phoesii 
Court.  It  was  devoted  to  State  oflendcn*  and 
to  criminals  who  could  be  mulcted  for  their 
accommodation.  So  lucrative  proved  the 
profits  derived  from  this  source  that  Pitt,  the 
governor,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason,  but 
acquitted,  on  the  charge  of  aiding  Fonter's 
escape  after  the  "'15."  had  paid  A5fO00  for 
the  privilege  of  farming  the  Press  Yard.  Ooc 
of  the  Jacobites  who  was  incarcerated  at  that 
period  avers  that  a  greater  sum  was  charfcied 
for  one  room  there  than  would  have  paid  the 
rent  of  the  best  house  in  Sl  James's  Square 
or  Piccadilly  for  several  yearSb  Some  dark 
and  tlhventilated  wards  below  the  ground-levd 
composed  the  common  side — the  ordinary 
quarters  for  both  malefactors  and  poor  debton^ 
Two  rooms,  the  Waterman's  Hall  and  My 
Lady's  Hold,  were  allotted  to  the  female  pris- 
oners. From  the  former,  being  near  tht 
postern  in  the  gate,  they  were  permitted  td 

beg,  like  the  male  felons,  and  in  the 

manner,  of  the  passers-by. 
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"ACROSS  THE  ESTUARY,  SOUTH  DEVON." 

Vague  sounds  are  stirring  in  the  outer  world, 
Which  wake  an  echo  in  the  world  within  me ; 
The  frowning  mists  across  the  valley  hurled 
To  saddened  musings  by  the  casement  win  me : 
And  on  my  rushing  thoughts  are  borne  along 
The  waves  of  sudden  and  unpurposed  8ong. 

But  now,  the  sun  painted  in  artist-splendor 
The  varied  outlines  of  the  sea  and  shore ; 
The  sloping  woods  were  bathed  in  hues  so  ten- 
der, 
That  master's  canvas  ne'er  such  glories  wore ; 
Yet  where  enrobed  in  purple  gold  shone  they, 
Now  spreads  a  monotone  of  lifeless  gray. 

The  great  enchanter's  momentary  wand 
Darkens  the  landscape  and  the  mind  as  one ; 
The  headlands  face  me  o'er  the  bay  beyond 
Robbed  both  of  us  together  of  our  sun  ; 
And  out  of  unguessed  caverns  creeps  the  rain, 
To  touch  the  spirit  with  a  nameless  pain. 

Yon  white  and  flickering  sail,  which  flashed 

but  now 
Across  the  bright  waves  blue  as  Brenda's  eyes, 
Droops  wet  and  wearied  o'er  the  vessel's  prow 
On  hueless  wastes  caught  by  a  swift  surprise. 
Which  clouds  engendered  of  the  vaporous  sea 
Bring  o'er  the  startled  scene  to  master  me. 

Like  beacons  on  the  world's  uncertain  course. 
Fair  homes  set  gem-like  in  the  further  trees 
Seemed  whispering    of    untircd  love's  quiet 

force, 
A  silver  girdle  linking  ours  to  these  ; 
And  for  home's  message  to  that  shore  from 

this, 
The  lapping  waters  bore  a  greeting  kiss. 

But  now  —  and  so  but  now  — life  seemed  to 

wear 
High  purpose  for  a  marriage-robe  of  power. 
And  all  her  pulses  and  her  will  to  share 
The  sun-cnkindled  promise  of  the  hour  ; 
Till,  as  the  mist  wraps  the  far  shore  from  view. 
It  falls  as  heavy  on  my  spirit  too. 

Is  this,  then,  life?  its  pledges  sharply  broken, 
Even  at  their  fairest  and  most  golden  link ; 
Do  thev  the  fate  of  rosv  dreams  betoken. 
Those  emerald  ripples  turned  to  sullen  ink? 
And  were  it  wiser  anchorless  to  roam. 
Than  nail  high  hopes  to  the  frail  walls  of 
home  ? 

Off  with  such  burrs  of  thought !  the  verj*  spell 
Which  bids  me  throw  these  fancies  on   the 

page 
Awakes   new  chords  and  brighter  songs  to 

swell 
The  happy  burden  of  on-coming  age. 
And  clondland's  fretful  shapes  to  soar  above 
To  the  fixed  firmament  of  God  and  love. 


Out  and  beyond  the  steady  light  is  shining, 
Which  from  the  steady  heart  no  mist  can  veilf 
Bright  beyond  man's  aivinest  of  divining, 
Where  all  his  mists  of  thought  must  melt  and 

fail, 
And,  as  e'en  now  the  clouds  roll  off  the  shore, 
Obscure  the  homes  of  promise  nevermore. 

Herman  Merivaia 
PortUmotUh^  August  i%th. 


A  DRIVE. 


Through  the  thick  air  the  tall  majestic  trees 
Loomed    like   gaunt   ghosts;    the  lesfleti 
hedges  showed 
A  faint  dim  line;   there  was  no  breath  of 
breeze. 
No  fleck  of  sunshine  on  the  long  straight 
road ; 
While  with  a  steady,  muflled,  rhythmic  beat. 
Fell  the  dull  echo  of  the  horses' feet. 

And  all  the  while  through  the  long  leagues.  I 
know 
One  whom  I  love  seemed  sitting  at  my  side; 
I  thought  I  heard  his  voice  in  accents  low, 

I  thought  he  watched  my  lip>s  as  I  replied; 
Nor  feared  nor  marvelled  as  we  swept  along; 
His  hand  claspt  mine ;  Love  lapped  us,  calm 
and  strong. 

Till  with    a   start   and  clash  of  wheeb  we 
stopped. 
The  red  light  glimmered  from  the  open  door; 
Over  my  Paradise  the  dark  veil  dropped. 
And  all  the  world  was  as  it  was  before. 
Ere  through  the  hush  of  the  November  weather. 
We  two  had  that  sweet  mystic  drive  together. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


THE  WOOD-NYMPH. 

The  lime-trees  shed  their  blossoms,  and  the 

scent 
Filled  the  light  air  that  dallied  round  the 

grove ; 
The  honeysuckle  tendrils  deftly  wove 
A  net  to  catch  them  —  sweets  on  sweets  intent. 
The  thyme,  scarce  crushed  (for  she  a-tiptoe 

went). 
Breathed  a  faint  tribute  of  its  dying  love, 
Clinging  about  her  footsteps  as'they  movc^ 
And  all  the  wood  in  smiling  homage  bent. 
Fair  as  young  birds  in  early  sprinc,  one  hand 
Led  in  rose -fetters  a  new-captured  fawn. 
The  other  held  a  palm  leaf,  from  the  stream 
That  trickled  through  the  thicket,— lik«  tht 

wand 
Of  some  enchantress,  gracious  as  the  Dawn 
She  passed,  this  Oread  of  a  poet*s  dream. 

Lord  Rosslyh, 
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From  The  Fortntgfatly  Review. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON:    AN    ETHICAL 

STUDY. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Emerson's  works,  and  the  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Carlyle-Emerson 
correspondence,  afford  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity for  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  a 
matter  which  has  not  been  definitively 
discussed  by  any  one  of  his  numerous 
biographers  and  critics.  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr. 
Conway,  Mr.  Ireland,  and  others,  have 
told  fully  and  sympathetically  ail  that  is 
of  importance  in  the  circumstances  of 
£merson's  life,  and  his  writings  have 
been  judged  and  his  relative  literary  po- 
sition estimated  by  these  and  other  able 
critics.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to 
warrant  any  further  biographical  sketch 
or  literary  criticism,  more  especially  since 
the  handsome  edition  of  Emerson's  works 
now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan  will,  when  it  is  complete,  contain  an 
introductory  essay  from  the  powerful  and 
searching  pen  of  Mr.  John  Morley. 
Emerson  was,  however,  one  of  the  con- 
trolling minds  of  our  age,  and  he  calls  for 
something'beyond  the  mere  literary  anal- 
ysis, however  subtle,  and  the  mere  eulogy, 
however  wise,  which  constitute  almost  all 
that  has  been  written  about  him. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Emer- 
son's writings  is  their  immediate  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Take  up 
his  books  when  you  will,  in  dejection,  in 
sorrow,  in  sickness,  even  in  despair,  and 
before  long  they  will  seem  to  be  exercis- 
ing a  magic  influence  upon  you.  As  the 
sun  releases  a  cold  spring  landscape  from 
its  bonds,  so  these  words  seem  to  disen- 
gage the  reader  from  his  troubles:  his 
thoughts  cease  to  centre  in  himself,  and 
after  a  while  he  is  lifted  into  a  rarer 
atmosphere  where  abstract  things  are  of 
greater  interest  than  the  commonplace 
realities  which  lately  had  him  in  their 
*grasp.  When  at  length  he  lays  down  the 
book,  it  is  with  the  feeling  of  one  who 
awakes  from  a  haunted  sleep  into  the 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  of  the  morning. 
Hawthorne  said  that  Emerson's  mind 
acted  upon  other  minds  "with  powerful 
roagnetism."  Another  person  says,  "The 
writings  of  this  man  have  for  me  a  fasci- 


nation amounting  almost  to  magic.*'  And 
the  well-known  German  critic,  Herman 
Grimm,  uses  these  remarkable  words 
(cited  by  Cooke):  "I  found  myself  de- 
pending upon  the  book,  and  was  provoked 
with  myself  for  it.  How  could  I  be  so 
captured  and  enthralled,  so  fascinated 
and  bewildered  ?  The  writer  was  but  a 
man  like  any  other ;  yet,  upon  taking  up 
the  book  again,  the  spell  was  renewed. 
.  .  .  For  me  was  the  breath  of  life;  for 
me  the  rapture  of  spring;  for  me  love 
and  desire;  forme  the  secret  of  wisdom 
and  power.'*  And  in  another  place  he 
says:  "Mit  Erstaunen  sehe  ich  wie  er 
auch  Gegner  gewinnt."  Now  this  mag- 
netism, magic,  and  spell  are  mental  e£fects 
curiously  analogous  to  the  effects  of  a 
drug  upon  the  body.  A  drug  will  give 
new  strength  and  vigor  to  the  wearied 
hands  or  brain  ;  but  fatigue  is  natural  to 
the  body  and  there  is  but  one  natural  way 
to  remove  it,  a  drug  is  merely  a  fictitious 
help.  In  the  same  way  dejection  and  sor- 
row are  frequently  natural  states  of  the 
mind,  and  there  is  but  one  natural  way  to 
dispel  them ;  an  intellectual  witchery 
which  charms  us  out  of  our  real  mental 
surroundings  is  no  better  than  the  dose  of 
opium  or  hashish  which  hides  our  physi- 
cal discomforts  under  a  cloud  of  baseless 
delights.  The  man  physically  healthy 
would  rather  pass  a  sleepless  night  than 
have  recourse  to  an  opiate ;  the  man  in- 
tellectually healthy  would  rather  remain  in 
his  dejection  than  be  roused  by  the  opti- 
mistic cheers  of  a  baseless  philosophy. 
And  an  investigation  of  Emerson's  intel- 
lectual methods  seems  at  first  to  show  that 
his  cheering  philosophy  is  of  this  baseless 
kind;  his  audacious  similes,  his  trenchant 
moral  assertions,  his  sublime  optimism, 
are  found  to  rest  upon  the  most  unsatis- 
factory of  all  philosophic  methods. 

As  Emerson's  writings  exhibit  numbers 
of  inconsistencies,  so  any  study  of  his 
personality  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
many  contradictions,  and  the  first  of  them 
is  this  contradiction  between  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  method  and  the  sublimity  of 
his  results.  An  explanation  of  his  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  historic  methods 
of  thought,  which  will  constitute  the  basis 
of  that  interpretation  of  his  personality 
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which  it  is  the  object  of  this  study  to  pre 
sent,  will  afford  the  solution  of  this  puz 
zlin<;  contradiction. 

Emerson's  mind  exhibits  throughout 
two  distinct  aspects,  the  first  of  them  be- 
ing an  idealistic  one.  In  his  "  Represen- 
tative Men  "  the  philosopher  is  Plato,  for 
whom  he  has  an  unbounded  admiration, 
and  to  whom  he  assigns  the  highest  rank 
in  the  history  of  human  thought.  "Plato 
is  philosophy,  and  philosophy  Plato,*' 
cries  Emerson  again  ;  a  statement  entirely 
false  when  considered  as  history,  but  true 
enough  if  we  take  it  as  autobiography. 
For  to  Emerson  Plato  is  philosophy,  and 
he  knows  no  other ;  either  Plato  pure  and 
simple,  or  Plato  reappearing  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  immediate  Platonists,  the 
Alexandrians,  the  Elizabethans,  and  the 
New  England  Transcendentalists.  "  Be 
not  thyself,  but  a  Platonist,"  is  his  advice ; 
and  as  he  somewhere  says  that  the  great 
men  of  all  ages  sit  apart  upon  their  peaks 
and  converse  with  one  another,  unaffected 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  movements 
of  mankind,  so,  to  obtain  a  true  concep- 
tion of  Emerson's  first  link  to  the  historic 
chain  of  thought,  we  have  but  to  look  in 
imagination  upon  the  broad*browed  Greek 
whose  peak  is  the  immortal  Athenian 
Academy,  and  to  hear  his  words  passing 
across  the  ocean  and  down  the  avenue  of 
three-and-twenty  centuries  to  the  keen- 
faced  American,  whose  peak  is  the  little 
wooden  homestead  in  Concord. 

So  far  as  Emerson  commits  himself  to 
any  definite  view  he  does  so  to  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  one  all-embracing,  all- 
creating  mind,  to  which  the  finite  mind 
can  have  access,  and  thus  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  absolute  truth.  **  The  inviolate 
soul  is  in  perpetual  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  source  of  events.*'  In  one 
of  his  less-known  writings  (Introduction 
to  Goodwin's  translation  of  Plutarch's 
••  Morals  ")  he  puts  the  same  thought  very 
strongly  and  far  less  figuratively  :  *•  The 
central  tact  is  the  superhuman  intelligence 
pouring  into  us  from  its  unknown  toun- 
tain,  to  be  received  with  religious  awe, 
and  defended  from  any  mixture  with  our 
will."  It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a 
more  uncompromising  statement  of  this 
view.    With  such   a  belief  the    natural 


method  of  obtaining  truth  is  by  intuitioD, 
which  is  the  whisper  of  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  and  to  hear  this  we  must  be  silent, 
fiv(j  —  the  root  of  our  word  mysticism. 
Consequently  Emerson  is  a  mystic.  As' 
ccndere  ad  Deum  est  intrarein  se  ipsum  ; 
this  is  so  much  his  belief  that  Horace 
Mann  wittily  declared  that  Emerson's 
whole  teaching  could  be  condensed  into 
the  two  maxims,  "  Sit  aloof  **  and  "  Keep 
a  diary.'*  We  must  not,  of  course,  over- 
look the  expression  "  inviolate  soul ;  *'  he 
explains  that  "  not  any  profane  man,  not 
any  sensual,  not  any  liar,  not  any  stave 
can  teach,  but  only  he  can  give  who  has." 
Truth  dwells  in  the  pure  mind;  Emer- 
son's principle  is  simply  that,  in  whatever 
words  we  choose  to 'phrase  it,  the  right- 
eous man  has  all  his  questions  answered. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Browning  which 
perfectly  expresses  Emerson's  view :  — 

Truth  is  within  ourselves ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  be- 
lieve : 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all 
Where  truth  abides  in  fulness ;  and  around. 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in. 
This  perfect,  clear  conception  —  which  is  truth. 

The  priority  of  mind  to  matter  is  a  nat- 
ural corollary  of  Emerson's  conception  of 
the  infinite  mind.  **The  truth  is,"  he 
confidently  assures  us,  **  that  mind  gener- 
ates matter."  "  Things  are  of  the  snake," 
**  All  is  sour  if  seen  as  experience,"  **  De- 
tails are  melancholy"  —  these  are  some 
of  his  oracular  utterances,  and  he  declares 
that  he  cannot  multiply  seven  by  twelve 
with  impunity.  Hence  information  de- 
rived from  things,  i,e.^  from  experience,  he 
regards  as  poor  stuff,  and  he  adopts  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  the  schoolmen  in 
terming  it  vcspertina  cognitio^  while  that 
derived  from  intuition  is  matutina  cogmi' 
tio.  So  observation,  comparison,  experi- 
ment, hypothesis  ~  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  inductive  reasoning  —  have  little  inter- 
est for  his  mind  in  the  attitude  we  are  now* 
considering.  As  wc  are  dealing  with  % 
contradiction  we  shall  find  the  second  as- 
pect to  be  the  antithesis  of  the  first.  It 
is  Yankee.  Emerson  is  a  genuine  speci- 
men of  the  true  Yankee,  that  strange 
latest  product  of  mankind.  New  En- 
\  gland  was  colonized  by  the  Puritans,  and 
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therefore  the  most  typical  New  Englander 
would  be  a  minister.  Emerson's  ances 
tors  were  ministers  for  eight  successive 
generations,  and  he  "  smacks  of  the  soil." 
In  his  tall,  gaunt  figure  and  long,  sharp 
face  he  had  the  unmistakable  characteris- 
tics of  his  race,  a  race  which  has  become 
a  synonym  for  sharp  bargains,  wit,  and 
sound  sense,  and  intellectually  Emerson 
was  as  true  a  Yankee  as  ever  lived.  His 
mind  was  always  on  the  alert  —  paradox- 
ical as  this  may  seem  after  what  has  been 
previously  said  —  and  he  was  abundantly 
blessed  with  what  he  calls  *Mhe  saving 
grace  of  common  sense."  The  majority 
of  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  his 
own  observation,  and  others  from  the  de- 
tails of  many  arts  and  sciences.  His 
mind,  in  the  aspect  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, appreciated  the  supreme  worth  of 
experience.  **  I  love  facts,"  he  says  ;  and 
again,  **An  actually  existent  fly  is  more 
important  than  a  possibly  existent  angel." 
The  second  aspect  of  his  mind  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated,  as  almost  every  page 
of  his  writings  and  every  incident  of  his 
life  furnishes  an  illustration  of  it.  As 
one  half  of  his  intellectual  constitution 
was  Platonic,  the  other  half  was  thus  pre- 
eminently Yankee. 

This  paper  is  an  ethical  study,  and  to 
present  the  next  step  of  the  argument  it 
will  be  necessary  to  leave  Emerson  for  a 
while,  and  to  pass  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  a  philosophic  controversy,  which  is 
probably  the  most  momentous  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Philosophical  ethics  is  divided 
into  two  great  schools,  commonly  known 
as  transcendental  and  empirical,  the  for- 
mer considering  the  ultimate  principles 
of  morals  to  be  transcendent  of  expe- 
rience, and  antecedent  to  it ;  the  latter 
holding  that  these  principles  are  derived 
from  experience,  that  our  moral  sense  is 
the  inherited  condensed  experience  of 
countless  generations  of  ancestors.  It  is 
the  common  opinion  that  these  two  schools 
are  distinct  and  irreconcilable,  indeed 
that  they  are  absolutely  contradictory,  and 
few  speculative  questions  except  those  of 
theology  have  been  discussed  by  their 
supporters  with  so  much  bitterness.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  they  can  be 
reconciled  and  united  to  form  a  new  basis 


of  ethics ;  indeed,  that  of  necessity  they 
must  be  so  united,  and  for  reasons  which 
may  be  stated  in  their  briefest  form  as 
follows. 

First,  the  strength  of  transcendental 
ethics  lies  in  the  magnificent  moral  ap- 
peal it  affords.  No  one  can  help  being 
moved  by  Kant's  grand  apostrophe  to 
duty.  The  word  "ought"  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  and  comes  with  absolute  com- 
mand. When  a  man  says,  •*  I  ought,"  the 
question  is  settled  for  him  forever ;  "  Thou 
shah"  is  an  imperative  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  Along  with  this  indispu- 
table strength,  however,  transcendental 
ethics  has  a  conspicuous  weakness.  It 
has  no  criterion  for  every-day  life,  there 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  out  its 
relations  to  the  commonplaces  of  earth. 
To  the  inquirer  who  says,  Why  is  this 
action  my  duty?  practically  the  only  an- 
swer that  comes  from  the  transcendental 
oracle  is,  Because  it  is  your  duty.  Men 
professing  the  same  standard  may  per- 
form entirely  different  and  even  contra- 
dictory actions.  It  has  been  well  pointed 
out  that  duty  prompted  both  the  officers 
of  the  Inquisition  and  those  who  resisted 
them  ;  the  same  moral  law  inspired  alike 
the  Church  and  the  martyrs,  and  in  many 
cases  both  the  slaveholder  and  the  aboli- 
tionist. The  criterion, of  transcendental 
ethics  is  indeed  what  Schopenhauer  called 
it,  a  sceptre  of  wooden  iron :  viewed  from 
a  distance  as  the  symbol  of  authority,  it 
appears  strong  and  serviceable  as  iron ; 
wielded  in  the  fray  of  conflicting  duties, 
it  breaks  in  the  hand  like  wood. 

In  empirical  ethics,  too,  we  shall  find  a 
special  strength  and  a  special  weakness. 
It  is  strong  because  every  peculiarity  of 
animal  life,  every  arrangement  of  cells, 
equally  with  every  phase  of  history,  serves 
to  illustrate  some  point  or  may  be  used  to 
support  some  argument.  In  his  last  book 
on  the  subject  Mr.  Spencer  bases  his 
arguments  on  phenomena  of  life  ranging 
from  the  spontaneous  division  of  the  pro- 
tozoa to  the  habits  of  the  brokers  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  From  dust-grain  to 
system,  from  animalcule  to  hero,  there  is 
nothing  alien  to  its  method.  Transcen- 
dental ethics  accepts  conscience  as  a  given 
mystery,  empirical  ethics  faces  it  as  a 
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scientific  problem,  and  has  solved  it  —  in  | 
Mr.  Spencer's  familiar  delinition — with 
scientific  accuracy.  Nothing  depends 
upon  mystery,  nothing  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed. Empiricism  seeks  to  put  nothing  into 
life  that  it  does  not  find  there.  It  might 
take  for  it!^  motto  Clough's  words  :  — 

r*iit  play  no  tricks  upon  thy  soul,  O  man  ; 
Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the  thing  it  can. 

No  one,  however,  who  has  studied  empiri- 
cal ethics  with  the  desire  of  applying  its 
principles  to  the  needs  of  life  can  have 
long  failed  to  notice  its  weakness.  It  has 
no  sufficient  moral  ideal;  it  has  nothing 
to  make  men's  hearts  burn  within  them. 
]t  may  be  scientifically  accurate  to  say 
that  our  moral  ideas  are  **a  special  sus- 
ceptibility in  our  nerves  produced  by  a 
vast  number  of  homogeneous  ancestral 
experiences  agglutinated  into  a  single  in- 
tellec'tual  tendency,''  but  it  is  not  at  all 
exhilarating.  There  is  something  be- 
numbing in  the  statement  that  for  the 
same  reason  a  man  loves  his  mother  and 
keeps  iiis  finger  out  of  the  fire.  So,  too, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  quantity  of  our 
pleasant  sensations  is  the  test  of  the 
value  of  life,  our  first  impulse  is  to  de- 
clare that  it  is  then  a  very  trivial  thing  to 
live. 

Tlie  strength  of  the  one  system  is  thus 
precisely  the  weakness  of  the  other ;  one 
is  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation, 
the  otlier  is  a  foundation  without  a  super- 
structure. It  is  this  curious  mutual  re- ! 
lationship  which  suggests  the  necessity ' 
of  their  union,  and  which  has  prompted 
this  attempt  to  show  the  possibility  of  it. 
That  there  is  no  fundamental  opposition 
between  the  two  schools  is  evident,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  fact  that  both  reach 
the  same  conclusions.  Kant  said  :  "  So  act 
that  the  maxim  of  your  conduct  can  be- 
come the  principle  of  universal  legisla- 
tion." Spencer  says  that  the  truly  moral 
man  will  so  act  as  io  further  his  own  high- 
est development,  at  the  same  time  not  only 
not  hindering,  but  actually  promoting,  the 
development  of  others.  **  Righteousness 
exalteih  a  nation,"  is  a  favorite  quotation 
of  transcendentalism;  and  if  there  is  any 
one  lesson  most  powerfully  impressed  on 
the  reader  of  Mr.  Spencer's  latest  book, 
it  is  tiiat  in  rigiitcousness  alone  can  a  na- 
tion prosper.  ••  None  of  us  liveth  to  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  to  himself,'*  is  re- 
peated with  cmpliasis  by  both  schools. 
It  was  a  transcendentaiist  who  said, 
**  Wliosoevcr  loseth  his  life,  the  same  shall 
save  it;"  and  tlie  greatest  living  empiri- 
cist repeats  the  same  thought  in  a  diiler-  j 


ent  terminology,  **  Egoistic  satisfactions 
depend  on  altruistic  activities ; "  and 
again,  '*  Self-sacrifice  is  no  less  primor- 
dial than  selfpreservatioD."  Finally,  tbe 
Golden  Rule  is  an  excellent  epitome  of 
both  .systems. 

In  the  second  place,  the  unity  of  the 
two  systems  is  directly  seen  by  perceiving 
that  the  how  does  not  alfect  the  whai^ 
that  the  means  does  not  necessarily 
change  the  result ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
two  methods  of  theoretical  ethics  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  We  can  admit  the 
chief  tenet  of  each  system.  We  can  say 
with  the  transcendentalists  that  we  pos- 
sess an  intuitive  moral  sense,  a  guiding 
conscience  to  be  implicitly  obeyed;  and 
we  can  say  with  the  empiricists  that  this 
moral  sense  has  been  developed  by  ex- 
periences of  utility  transmitted  through 
countless  generations.  These  propositions 
do  not  contradict  one  another  in  any  way. 
Our  reasoning  powers  have  been  grad- 
ually manifested  as  man  has  developed, 
yet  we  do  not  think  less  of  them  on  that 
account,  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  apply  them 
to  the  solution  of  the  most  gigantic  prob- 
lems because  man  was  once  a  mere  ani- 
mal. Just  so  can  we  believe  that  the 
moral  law  is  the  result  of  a£:es  of  **  blood- 
purchased  experience."  Those  who  are 
able  may  go  a  step  farther  toward  the 
completion  of  the  argument.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  *'a  power  in  the  uni« 
verse,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness," and  we  will  to  act  like  this 
power,  />.,  for  righteousness,  we  can  look 
upon  these  experience-taught  duties  as 
divine  commands.  That  duties  are  taught 
by  experience  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  empirical  ethics  ;  that  they  mast  be 
looked  upon  as  divine  commands  is  the 
ultimate  principle  of  transcendental  eth- 
ics. In  the  above  statement,  therefore, 
we  see  the  complete  reconciliation  of  the 
two  schools.     Vox  Dei  in  rebus  reveLUa. 

To  return  now  to  Emerson.  We  found 
that  his  mind,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  was 
Platonic,  idealistic,  mystical.  He  believed 
that  knowledge  comes  directly  from  the 
infinite  to  the  finite  mind ;  that  when  the 
*'  inviolate  soul  *'  is  in  need  of  information 
it  receives  it  in  the  shape  of  a  telegraphic 
message  from  the  ** source  of  events;" 
that  truth  is  within  ourselves  and  will 
issue  in  its  native  purity  if  we  but  strip 
off  the  coverings  in  which  the  experience 
of  our  life  and  the  exercise  of  our  will 
have  enveloped  it ;  that  *' undoubtedly  we 
have  no  questions  to  ask  which  are  un- 
answerable; "  that  ignorance  exists  only 
in  connection  with  impurity  of  hiart;  io 
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short,  that  instead  of  searching  for  truth, 
the  wise  man  listens  for  it.  Now  this  is 
all  very  well  in  the  tomes  of  Plotinus  or 
for  the  delectation  of  a  few  souls  born  out 
of  time,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  ;  and  if 
it  represented  the  whole  of  Emerson's 
mind  it  would  show  him  to  be  a  blind 
guide,  and  would  justify  all  our  suspicions 
about  intellectual  witchery  and  literary 
hashish.  It  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
practical  test.  To  say  that  "  whatever 
curiosity  the  order  of  things  has  awak- 
ened, the  order  of  things  can  satisfy"  is, 
I  venture  to  say,  untrue ;  when  a  man, 
however  *•  inviolate  his  soul,"  is  **  hot  for 
certainties  in  this  our  life,"  to  tell  him 
that  the  source  of  events  will  favor  him 
with  a  direct  communication  is  to  insult 
his  reasoninc^  powers,  to  advise  him  to 
discard  that  method  whose  use  alone  en- 
titles him  to  the  name  of  man  ;  and  as  to 
anj'  one  waitinoj  in  silence  for  the  whisper 
which  is  to  guide  him  through  one  of  the 
mazes  of  our  complicated  life,  he  would 
probably  wait  till  the  last  trump  struck  on 
his  disappointed  ear.  To  what  false  and 
fatal  doctrines  this  theory  logically  leads 
may  be  seen  in  William  Lamb's  exhorta- 
tion to  "stop  all  self-activity,  listen  not  to 
the  suggestions  of  thy  own  reason,  run  not 
in  thy  own  will,"  or  in  its  extreme  form  in 
Eck hart's  saying,  **  He  who  wills  and  does 
nothing  is  best."  I  called  this  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all  philosophic  methods, 
for  intuition  as  a  philosophic  method  cor- 
responds precisely  to  the  tu  quoque  as  a 
logical  argument;  it  is  mostly  a  piece  of 
conceit,  an  egoistic  assertion  of  personal 
insight.  If  a  man  assures  me  that  he  has 
a  clear  intuition  that  I  am  a  fool,  the  only 
possible  refutation  is  for  me  to  assure  him 
in  return  that  I  have  an  equally  clear  in- 
tuition that  he  is  a  liar,  and  we  all  know 
what  a  satisfactory  result  is  reached  by 
such  arguments.  Truth  is  not  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  any  more  than  the  other 
good  things  oi  life  ;  and  any  philosophic 
doctrine  which  leads  men  to  believe  that 
they  can  dispense  with  hard  thinking  and 
strict  logic,  should  call  forth  the  uncom- 
promising opposition  of  every  man  who 
desires  the  amelioration  of  the  earthly  lot 
of  mankind.  As  Mr.  John  Morley  says 
in  his  treatise  "  On  Compromise,"  "  There 
is  always  hope  of  a  man  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  the  region  of  the  direct  categori- 
ical  proposition  and  the  unambiguous 
term;  so  long  as  he  does  not  deny  the 
rightly  drawn  conclusion,  after  accepting 
the  major  and  minor  premisses.  .  .  .  VVe 
have  to  fight  and  do  life-long  battle 
against  the  forces  of  darkness,  and  any- 


thing which  turns  the  edge  of  reason 
blunts  the  surest  and  most  potent  of  our 
weapons." 

Emerson's  mind,  however,  was  no  less 
Yankee  than  Platonic.  He  exhibits,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  sympathetic  assimilation 
of  idealism;  on  the  other  hand,  an  uncon- 
scious inherited  realism.  His  nature  was 
dual,  one  part  —  the  Yankee  part  —  bal- 
ancing the  other  —  the  Platonic  part  — 
and  thus  it  happens  that  he  gives  us  the 
most  sweeping  idealism,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  men  and 
have  to  live  as  men  on  the  earth,  and  that 
he  indulges  in  the  most  revolutionary 
fancies  without  quitting  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  human  life.  As  a  man  who 
has  been  a  swimmer  from  his  boyhood 
will  turn  a  summersault  into  the  sea, 
knowing  —  if  he  thinks  of  the  matter  at 
all  —  that  his  past  training  will  keep  him 
safe  there,  so  Emerson  throws  himself 
into  the  speculations  of  idealism  and  the 
dreams  of  mysticism,  secured  by  his  in- 
herited and  developed  Yankee  sense  from 
permanent  extravagance  or  mad  delusion. 
This  union  of  insight  and  sagacity  —  a 
combination  of  spur  and  curb  —  makes 
Emerson  the  representative  of  the  apothe* 
osis  of  common  sense;  it  is  admirably 
typi6ed  in  his  favorite  saying,  **  Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star."  He  was  a  living 
refutation  of  Schelling's  famous  saying 
that  every  man  is  born  either  a  Platonist 
or  an  Aristotelian ;  Emerson  was  born 
both. 

It  is  thus  clear  Emerson's  results  are 
not  really  invalidated  by  the  inadequacy 
of  his  method,  and  that  although  our  sus- 
picions of  his  conclusions  were  quite 
natural,  and  such  as  would  arise  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  is  not  accustomed 
in  regard  to  his  intellectual  food  to  *'open 
his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,"  still  they 
are  now  dispelled,  and  we  may  for  the 
most  part  fearlessly  yield  ourselves  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  thoughts,  and  charm 
away  our  weakness  by  the  magic  of  his 
words.  Nevertheless,  the  method  re- 
mains utterly  inadequate  for  the  rest  of 
us.  In  the  essay  previously  quoted,  Mr. 
Morley  speaks  of  the  noble  and  fair 
natures  who  carry  the  world  about  them 
to  greater  heights  of  living  than  can  be 
attained  by  ratiocination.  **But  these," 
he  adds,  "  the  blameless  and  loved  saints 
of  the  earth,  rise  too  rarely  on  our. dull 
horizon  to  make  a  rule  for  the  world." 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  he  still 
lacks  the  sweetest  part  of  experience  who 
has  never  found  the  guidance  of  his  life 
in  the  unargued  wisdom  of  one  of  these 
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"blameless  and  loved  saints/*  but  it  is 
folly  to  think  that  common  mortals  can 
adopt  their  intellectual  method.  Similarly 
this  caution  is  needed  with  regard  to 
Emerson.  Just  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
shows  that  Shakespeare,  because  of  his 
very  richness  and  fertility,  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  unsafe  guide  for  the  young 
writer,  so  is  Emerson  an  unsafe  guide  for 
the  young  thinker.  His  own  idealisms 
are  generally  trustworthy  because  they 
are  verified,  so  to  speak,  by  his  tempera- 
ment before  they  find  birth  in  words:  in 
most  cases  his  inherited  sense  nullifies 
the  defects  of  his  method.  But  for  most 
of  us  this  intuitionism  is  the  worst  pro- 
cedure possible:  what  but  chaos  could 
result  if  every  man  were  his  own  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal  ?  Life  would  be 
like  a  game  at  cards  where  each  player 
makes  his  own  trumps.  We  ought  to  be 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  privilege  of 
securing  truth  by  working  for  it,  and  not 
to  try  to  swing  Richard's  battle-axe  when 
we  have  not  Richard's  arm.  The  need 
of  this  caution  is  proved  by  the  extrava- 
gances and  foolish  speculations  of  many 
of  the  self-styled  transcendentalists  of 
New  England,  who  took  Emerson  at  his 
word  as  regards  the  true  philosophic 
method.  Having  frequently  neither  ac- 
tual experience  nor  intellectual  training, 
they  jumped  at  his  assurance  that  they 
had  but  to  look  within  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
"  The  Emersonidae  —  those  imbeciles,"  as 
Theodore  Parker  called  them,  out  of  the 
treasures  of  their  hearts  brought  forth 
things  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  utterly 
incomprehensible.  "A  new  philosophy 
has  arisen,"  wrote  one  of  the  puzzled, 
•'  maintaining  that  nothing  is  everything 
in  general,  and  everything  is  nothing  in 
particular." 

To  return,  then,  to  the  epitome  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  rival  schools  of 
ethical  doctrine,  and  the  union  of  them 
which  forms,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  new 
and  true  philosophic  basis  of  ethics.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  transcenden- 
tal school  with  its  impressive  superstruc- 
ture of  abstract  right,  of  undemonstrable 
ideals,  of  imperative  commands,  but  rest- 
ing on  a  foundation  weak  because  built 
not  of  experience  nor  supported  by  the 
test  of  practical  life.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  empirical  school,  resting 
upon  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  of 
human  experience  and  demonstrated  fact, 
strengthened  by  every  practical  test  that 
can  be  applied  to  it,  but  with  no  imposing 
structure  rising  above  the  surface  to  kin- 


dle the  imagination  and  ensure  the  obedi* 
ence  of  mankind.  And  we  saw  that  from 
the  union  of  the  two  there  arises  the  per- 
fect philosophic  edifice.  Now,  what  is 
this  but  a  theoretical  statement  of  that 
which  we  found  actually  existing  io  Em- 
erson? His  mind  exhibitiniz:  in  one 
aspect  mysticism,  idealism,  Platoaism; 
in  the  other  aspect,  the  realism  of  typical 
Yankee  sense ;  the  two  combioing  to  form 
an  unfailing  moral  insight  and  an  irre- 
sistible intellectual  impulse.  The  paral- 
lel is  perfect.  Emerson  is  the  new  ethics 
expressed  in  terms  of  humanity,  and  this 
is  the  interpretation  of  his  unique  per- 
sonality. Conscious  transcendentalism 
rooted  in  unconscious  inherited  empiri- 
cism —  this  describes  both  Emersoo  and 
the  new  basis  of  ethics:  he  was  a  Yan- 
kee Plato,  an  empirical  transcendental- 
ist,  an  incarnate  philosophic  unity.  He 
affords  us  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of 
a  man  into  whose  life  the  two  great  theo- 
retic tenciencies  of  morals  were  con- 
densed :  he  was  an  empiricist  by  birth. 
but  a  transcendentalist  by  convictioa  — 
a  mystic  by  choice,  but  a  logician  by  ne- 
cessity. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  true  siii^Qifi- 
cance  of  Emerson  may  be  seen.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  three  ques- 
tions in  which,  according  to  Kant,  the 
interest  of  human  reason  is  centred,  the 
second  one  is  supreme  in  importance. 
The  interest  of  reason  is  the  interest  of 
humanity,  and  for  humanity,  alike  io  its 
individual  and  in  its  collective  form,  the 
question  of  right  conduct  is  paramount 
Beside  it  the  question,  '*  What  can  I 
know?"  is  of  interest  merelv,  and  even 
the  question,  **  What  may  I  hope  ?  '*  may 
be  left  for  subsequent  solution.  The 
question,  **  What  ought  I  to  do  ?"  is  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  attainment  of 
my  own  highest  ideal,  but  also  with  the 
highest  development  of  the  human  race 
itself.  Therefore  the  essence  of  haman- 
ity  lies  in  the  correct  theoretical  answer 
to  it,  and  he  who  in  his  own  nature  is 
the  living  embodiment  of  this  answer  is 
the  truest  man. 

It  only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  shov 
that  this  explanation  does  explain,  that 
this  clue  does  really  guide,  and  so  to 
verify  the  previous  argument  as  one 
proves  a  sum  in  division.  There  is  no 
>  space  left  for  any  detailed  explanations* 
but  a  few  words  will  serve  to  show  how 
one  or  two  typical  problems  presented  by 
Emerson  and  his  writings  are  solved  uf 
this  interpretation.  Beyond  this  it  will  be 
for  any  one  who  deems  it  of  value  to  ap 
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ply  it  to  the  questions  which  may  arise  in 
his  own  reading  of  Emerson. 

First,  then,  take  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  many  difficulties  in  connection  with 
Emerson — the  fact  of  his  constant  and 
conscious  inconsistency,  his  utter  inabil- 
ity to  argue  or  even  to  give  his  own  train 
of  reasoning.  He  says  of  Plato,  **  Ad- 
mirable texts  can  be  quoted  on  both  sides 
of  every  great  question  from  him  ;  "  and 
this  is  equally  true  of  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  of  Emerson  what  view  he 
holds  upon  many  of  the  distinct  questions 
which  occupy  men's  minds.  He  is  quite 
aware  of  this,  and  frankly  says,  "  I  am 
always  insincere,  as  always  knowing  there 
are  other  moods;"  and  again,  "A  foolish 
consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds."  And  he  will  not  argue  or  defend 
bis  views.  "  I  delight  in  telling  what  I 
think,"  he  wrote  to  a  critical  friend,  *•  but 
if  you  ask  me  how  I  dare  say  so,  or  why 
It  is  so,  1  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal 
men."  This  is  sometimes  very  irritating. 
He  challenges  us  with  some  stupendous 
assertion  or  startling  paradox,  but  when 
we  accept  the  implied  alternative  of  either 
believing  it  or  refuting  it,  and  demand  his 
reasons  or  attack  his  logic,  he  promptly 
escapes  under  cover  of  some  such  retort 
as  his  favorite  quotation  from  Saint  Au- 
gustine :  *'  Let  others  wrangle,  /  will  won- 
der." Now,  this  refusal  to  argue  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  own  argumentation 
had  been  done  beforehand  for  him.  He 
came  into  the  world  with  his  preliminary 
intellectual  duties  —  />.,  those  in  the  do- 
main of  logic  —  done.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  **his  genius  was  mature  from 
the  start."  His  long  line  of  hard-headed 
Puritan  ancestors,  full  of  experience  from 
their  struggle  with  the  irresponsive  soil 
of  New  England  and  their  enforced  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  consequent  on  be- 
ginning a  new  life  in  a  new  country,  had 
found  out  for  him  the  major  and  minor 
premisses;  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
draw  the  conclusions.  He  would  no  more 
go  back  over  the  successive  steps  which 
led  to  the  conclusions  which  he  saw,  than 
we  who  know  that  twelve  times  twelve  are 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  twelve  successive  additions 
of  twelve  to  reach  the  result,  because  the 
children  around  us  do  not  know  what  the 
total  is  without  doing  so.  Nor  would 
the  trained  arithmetician  who  knows  at 
once  that  24X24=  576  be  willing  to  adopt 
our  calculations  to  find  it  out.  Professor 
Nichol,  in  his  most  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive work  on  "  American  Literature,"  is 
struck  with  this  fact,  but  he  does  not  get 


as  far  as  the  explanation  of  it.  "  Mr. 
Emerson,"  he  says,  "seems  to  have 
bought  his  experience  cheaply."  Pre- 
cisely. In  fact  he  paid  no  more  for  it 
than  an  heir  pays  for  his  wealth ;  it  was 
given  to  him.  This,  then,  is  the  explana- 
tion the  present  interpretation  gives  of 
Emerson's  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
adopt  the  ordinary  processes  of  reason- 
ing. His  inconsistency  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  not  being  obliged  to  conduct 
any  intellectual  calculating  operations,  he 
simply  transfers  to  us  the  contents  of  his 
mental  note-book,  which  contained  new 
matter  every  day.  In  conversation  he 
once  let  fall  a  sentence  which  is  a  perfect 
commentary  on  all  his  writings,  and  which 
fully  confirms  this  view.  "  I  find  myself," 
he  said,  **  in  the  midst  of  a  truth  which  I 
do  not  understand.  I  do  not  find  that  any 
one  understands  it.  I  only  wish  to  make 
a  clean  transcript  of  my  mind." 

As  a  second  and  crucial  test,  does  this 
interpretation  explain  Emerson's  great 
secret  —  the  secret  of  his  stimulating 
power?  That  it  does  so  is,  to  my  mind, 
its  chief  merit.  If  Emerson's  personality 
is  the  ethics  that  is  to  be,  expressed  in 
terms  of  humanity,  if  he  embodies  the 
unity  which  we  have  found  to  be  philo- 
sophically true,  then  he  is  an  ideal  to  us, 
he  is  our  idea  actualized ;  but  not  an  ideal 
at  which  we  can  directly  aim,  for  we  may 
not  adopt  his  method,  but  rather  an  ideal 
which  exhorts,  for  he  is  a  living  proof 
that  our  own  theoretical  views  are  cor- 
rect, and  therefore  to  be  followed.  Now, 
an  exhorting  ideal  —  is  not  that  a  suffi- 
cient key  to  his  power  ? 

Finally,  no  doubt  every  human  mind 
exhibits  a  unity  similar  in  kind;  it  is  the 
vastness  of  the  difference  in  degree  which, 
if  the  preceding  argument  is  correct, 
shows  how  remarkably  and  peculiarly 
true  of  Emerson  are  Carlyle's  words 
about  Scott :  **  When  he  departed  he 
took  a  man's  life  with  him." 

Henry  Norman. 


From  Macmillan's  Masazine. 
THE  WIZARD'S  SON. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

In  the  early  morning  there  is  an  hour 
more  like  paradise  than  anything  else 
vouchsafed  to  our  mortal  senses  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  better  world  to  come.  The 
evening  is  infinitely  sweet,  but  it  implies 
labor  and  rest  and  consolation,  which  are 
ideas  not  entirely  dissevered  from  pain; 
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but  in  the  first  glory  of  the  morning  there 
is  an  unearthly  sweetness,  a  lustre  as  of 
the  pristine  world,  unsoiled,  untried,  un- 
alloyed, a  heavenly  life  and  calm.  The 
sunshine  comes  upon  us  with  a  surprise, 
with  somethins^  of  that  exultant  novelty 
which  it  must  have  had  to  Adam  ;  the  drops 
of  dew  shine  like  little  separate  worlds; 
the  birds,  most  innocent  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  earth,  have  the  soft-breathing 
universe  to  themselves :  all  their  sweet 
domestic  intercourses,  the  prattle  of  the 
little  families,  their  trills  of  commentary 
touching  everything  that  is  going  on  in 
earth  and  heaven  get  accomplished,  as 
the  level  line  of  sunshine  penetrates  from 
one  glade  to  another,  higher  and  higher, 
touching  as  it  passes  every  bough  into 
life.  Awakening  and  vitality  is  in  the 
very  atmosphere  which  brings  a  new 
hope,  a  new  day,  a  new  world  of  possibil- 
ity and  life.  New  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  thus  present  themselves  to  mortal 
cognizance,  for  the  most  part  quite  uncon- 
scious of  them,  every  day. 

Jf  only  we  brought  nothing  with  us 
from  the  old  world  that  ended  in  the 
night !  But,  alas,  we  bring  everything  — 
ourselves,  that  *•  heritage  of  woe,"  pur 
thoughts,  our  desires,  baffled  or  eager,  for 
other  objects  than  those  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  that  new  life  and  blessedness. 
When  the  sun  rose  visibly  into  the  blue, 
skimming  the  surface  of  Loch  Houran, 
and  wakmg  all  the  woods,  there  stood  one 
spectator  upon  the  old  battlements  of  the 
ruined  castle  who  was  altogether  out  of 
harmony  with  the  scene.  Walter  had  not 
slept  all  night.  He  had  not  even  gone 
through  the  form  of  going  to  bed.  He  had 
come  out  as  soon  as  there  was  a  glimmer 
of  daylight,  which,  in  October,  is  long  of 
coming,  to  get  what  refreshment  was  pos- 
sible from  the  breath  of  the  morning  air, 
and  thus  had  assisted  at  the  reawakening 
of  earth,  and  all  the  development  of  the 
new-born  day.  From  where  he  stood 
there  lay  before  him  a  paradise  of  sky 
and  water,  with  everything  repeated,  em- 
bellished, made  into  an  ideal  of  twofold 
sweetness,  brightness,  and  purity,  in  the 
broad  mirror  of  the  lake.  The  autumn 
woods,  the  tracts  of  green  field,  or  late 
vellow  of  the  unreaped  corn,  all  showed 
like  another  fairy-land  underneath,  a 
country  still  purer,  more  dazzling  and 
brilliant,  more  still  and  fresh,  than  the 
morning  land  above.  "The  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land"  shone  in 
those  glorified  and  softly  rippling  woods, ' 
trending  away  into  the  infinite  to  the  point 
beyond   which    mortal  virion  cannot  go. . 
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What  haunts  and  refuges  of  happy  life 
might  be  there !  what  dreams  of  poetry 
beyond  the  human  I  That  lovely  inver- 
sion of  all  things,  that  more  than  mortal 
freshness  and  sweetness  and  liquid  glow 
of  light,  confused  the  mind  with  a  kind  of 
involuntary  bliss,  a  vision  of  a  place  of 
escape,  the  never-attained  country  to 
which  the  soul,  had  it  wings,  might  flee 
away  and  be  at  rest. 

Hut  that  soul  had  no  wings  which 
looked  out  from  Walter's  haggard  coun* 
tenance,  as  he  leaned  on  the  half-ruined 
wall.  He  gazed  at  the  scene  before  him 
like  one  who  had  no  lot  or  part  in  it.  Its 
peace  and  brightness  brought  but  into 
greater  relief  the  restlessness  of  his  owa 
soul,  the  gloom  and  blackness  in  his 
heart.  He  had  been  struggling  all  night 
in  a  fierce,  internal  controversy  which,  to 
his  own  consciousness,  was  with  another 
intelligence  more  powerful  than  his  own, 
and  yet  might  have  been  with  himself, 
with  the  better  part  that  kept  up  within 
him  a  protest  for  better  things,  with  such 
representatives  of  conscience  and  the 
higher  affections  as  still  existed  within 
him.  However  it  was,  he  was  exhausted 
with  the  struggle,  his  strength  was  worn 
out.  That  lull  of  pain  which  does  not 
mean  any  cure,  or  even  any  beginning  of 
healing,  but  is  merely  a  sign  that  the 
power  of  the  sufferer  to  endure  has  corae 
to  its  limit,  gave  him  a  kind  of  rest.  But 
the  rest  itself  was  restless  and  incapable 
of  composure.  He  moved  about  like  an 
uneasy  spirit  along  the  broken  line  of  the 
old  battlements,  pausing  here  and  there 
to  plunge  his  eyes  into  the  landscape,  to 
take  in  the  morning  air  with  a  long  inspi- 
ration. And  so  unlike  was  the  mood  of 
his  mind  to  his  usual  character  and 
habits,  that  as  he  moved,  Walter  gave 
vent  to  a  low  moaning,  such  as  gives  a 
kind  of  fictitious  reliet  to  the  old  and 
suffering  —  an  involuntary  utterance 
which  it  was  terrible  to  hear  coming  with 
his  breathing  from  a  young  man*s  li|>s, 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene.  Was  he 
talking  to  himself  ?  Was  he  only  moaning 
as  a  dumb  creature  moans  ?  By«and-by  he 
half  flung  himself,  in  his  weariness,  into 
one  of  the  ruinous  embrasures,  and  re- 
mained there,  leaning  his  back  against  one 
side  of  it.  And  then  he  said  to  himself, 
repeating  the  words  over  and  over  again, 
**  Neither  God's  nor  Oona's.  Neither 
Oona*s  nor  God*s." 

Lord  Erradeen  had  arrived  at  that  loww 
est  depth  of  self-estimation,  which  means 
despair.  His  own  life  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  represented  before  his  eyes  he 
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could  not  tell  bow.  He  had  seen  its  mo- 
tives disentanj^led,  its  course  traced,  all 
its  wastes  laid  bare,  with  a  distinctness 
against  which  he  could  offer  no  appeal. 
He  could  deny  nothing ;  it  was  true  ;  this 
was  what  he  had  done,  with  a  repetition 
of  folly,  of  selfishness,  of  baseness,  for 
which  he  could  offer  no  sort  of  excuse, 
which  confounded  and  abased  him.  He 
had  known  it  ali,  it  is  true,  before;  time 
after  time  he  had  pulled  himself  up  and 
looked  at  the  last  scrap  of  his  life,  and 
pronounced  it  indefensible ;  then  had 
pushed  it  from  him  and  gone  on  again, 
escaping  with  all  the  haste  he  could  from 
contemplation  of  the  phenomena  which 
were  inexplicable,  and  which  he  did  not 
desire  to  attempt  to  explain  even  to  him- 
self. He  had  said  truly  to  iMiss  Milna- 
thort that  to  know  you  are  wrong  is  not 
always  equivalent  to  being  on  the  way  to 
mend  it.  He  had  always  known  he  was 
wrong:  he  had  never  been  deficient  in 
moral  disapproval  of  others  like  himself, 
or  even  of  himself,  when  in  one  of  the 
pauses  of  his  career  he  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  that  individual.  But  he  had 
been  able  to  put  a  sort  of  accidental  gloss 
upon  his  own  worst  actions.  He  had  not 
intended  them  ;  there  had  been  no  motive 
whatever  in  what  he  did;  he  had  done  so 
and  so  by  chance  —  by  indolence,  because 
it  happened  to  be  put  before  him  to  do  it; 
but  he  had  meant  nothing  by  it.  Out  of 
this  subterfuge  he  had  been  driven  during 
the  mental  conrtict  of  the  night.  And 
there  was  this  peculiarity  in  his  state, 
that  he  was  not  thus  enlightened  and  con- 
vinced by  the  exertions  of  any  reform- 
atory influence,  by  any  prophet  bidding 
him  repent.  Conviction  came  from  en- 
tirely the  other  side,  and  with  a  motive 
altogether  different.  *'  Who  are  you,"  his 
antagonist  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  *•  to 
take  refuge  with  a  pure  woman,  you  who 
have  never  been  pure  ?  Who  are  you  to 
lay  claim  to  be  God's,  after  ignoring  God's 
existence  altogether;  or  to  be  your  own 
master,  who  have  never  ruled  or  guided 
yourself,  but  have  been  the  slave  of  every 
folly,  a  feather  blown  on  the  wind,  a  straw 
carried  away  by  llie  stream  ?  " 

All  these  accusations  had  been  made  as 
plain  to  him  as  the  daylight.  He  had  not 
been  allowed  to  escape  ;  the  course  of  his 
life  had  been  traced  so  clearly,  that  he 
could  not  protest,  or  object,  or  contra- 
dict: he  was  convinced  —  the  most  terri- 
ble position  in  which  a  man  can  be. 
Wheiiier  any  man,  thoroughly  persuaded 
of   his  own  moral  wretchedness  and  de- 


question  full  of  difHcuIty.  The  prodigars 
sense  that  in  his  father's  house  every 
servant  has  enough  and  to  spare  while  he 
perishes  of  hunger  is  a  different  matter. 
**  Father,  I  have  sinned,  I  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ;  make  me  as 
one  of  thy  hired  servants."  There  are 
still  possibilities  to  a  soul  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. But  one  who  is  driven  from  strong- 
hold to  stronghold,  until  at  length  he  is 
forced  to  allow  that  there  is  no  induce- 
ment which  has  not  been  tried  and  failed 
with  him,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  the  suc- 
cor of  God,  or  man,  or  woman,  that  he  has 
turned  his  back  upon  all,  neglected  all, 
wronged  every  power  in  heaven  and  earth 
that  could  help,  what  is  he  to  do?  He 
maybe  forgiven;  but  forgiveness  in  the 
entire  abasement  of  that  discovery  is  not 
what  he  wants.  He  wants  a  renovation 
for  which  there  seems  no  means  left ;  he 
wants,  in  the  old  language  —  that  lan- 
guage which  we  are  said  to  have  out- 
grown —  to  be  born  again  :  and  that  is 
impossible  —  impossible!  What  is  there 
in  heaven  or  earth  that  will  prevent  him 
from  doing  all  over  again  what  he  has 
done  before,  the  moment  his  circumstan- 
ces permit  it?  So  long  as  he  is  what  he 
is  —  nothing:  and  how  shall  he  be  made 
other  than  what  he  is  ? 

"  Ye  must  be  born  again."  Ah,  what 
preacher  can  know  that  as  he  does  ?  But 
how  —  but  how?  Neither  God's  nor 
Oona's  —  and  who,  then,  was  to  help  him? 
He  had  caught  at  the  woman  in  his  de- 
spair;  he  had  not  even  so  much  as  thought 
of  God  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  had 
flown  like  a  coward  to  a  fetich,  meaning 
nothing  but  to  escape.  Why  should  God 
bend  down  from  those  spotless  heavens 
to  acknowledge  the  wretched  runaway's 
clutch  at  his  divine  garments  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  mortal  terror  ?  Would  Oona 
have  given  him  that  hand  of  hers,  had  she 
known  how  his  was  stained  ?  And  would 
God  attend  to  that  coward's  appeal  made 
only  when  everything  else  failed? 

The  young  man  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
embrasure,  pressing  himself  against  the 
rough  stone-work  for  support.  Despair 
had  possession  of  his  soul.  WMiat  had  he 
to  do  with  the  best  and  highest  things, 
with  freedom  and  love?  After  all  why 
should  he  be  his  own  master,  why  claim 
the  right  to  judge  for  himself  ?  If  he  had 
this  freedom  fully,  what  would  he  do  with 
it  ?  Throw  it  away  next  day  in  exchange 
for  some  nothing,  some  pleasure  that 
.palled  in  the  tasting.  Pleasure  I  There 
was   no   pleasure,  but   only  make-beliefs 
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right,  he  began  to  say  to  himself,  with  a 
certain  bitter  humor.  Had  he  exercised 
no  coercion  over  the  race,  had  the  Meth- 
vens  been  left  to  their  own  devices,  how 
much  of  them  would  have  remained  now? 
Instead  of  a  peerage  and  great  estates 
they  would  have  died  out  in  a  ditch  or  in 
a  sponging-house  generations  ago.  Their 
lands  would  have  gone  bit  by  bit :  their 
name  would  have  disappeared  —  all  as  he 
said.  And  supposing  now  that  Walter 
was  left  entirely  free  to  do  as  he  pleased 
what  reason  had  he  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  squander  everything  he  could 
squander,  and  bring  down  the  prosperity 
of  the  race  into  the  dust?  That  is  what 
he  would  have  done  if  left  to  himself.  He 
would  have  resisted  all  claims  of  prudence 
or  duty.  He  would  have  followed,  he 
knew  it,  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  just 
as  he  had  done  now.  If  no  former  Meth- 
vens  had  ruined  the  family  it  was  in  him- 
self to  do  it.  All  these  thoughts  were 
in  favor  of  the  submission  which  seemed 
to  him  now  almost  the  only  thing  before 
him.  He  thought  of  Miss  Milnathort  and 
her  anxious  addresses,  and  laughed  to 
himself  bitterly  at  her  childish  hope.  Two 
that  should  be  one,  and  that  should  be 
set  on  everything  that  was  good.  What  a 
simpleton  she  was  !  He  set  on  everything 
that  was  good  !  he  was  incapable  of  any- 
thing that  was  good.  And  Oona  —  could 
there  be  a  greater  folly  than  to  think  that 
Oona,  when  she  knew,  would  pick  him  up 
out  of  the  ruin,  and  give  him  a  new  start- 
ing-ground? lie  laughed  at  the  thought 
aloud.  Oona !  Was  not  her  very  name 
the  token  of  purity,  the  very  sign  of  maid- 
enhood and  innocence?  And  to  believe 
that  she  would  mingle  herself  in  his  be- 
ing which  was  unclean  and  false  from  its 
very  beginning  !  He  laughed  at  his  own 
folly  to  think  so.  In  ignorance  she  had 
been  more  kind  than  ever  woman  was. 
She  had  asked  no  questions,  she  had 
given  him  her  hand,  she  had  stood  by 
him.  In  ignnrance  :  but  when  she  knew / 
He  said  to  himself  that  he  was  not  cad 
enough  to  let  her  go  on  in  this  ignorance. 
He  would  have  to  tell  her  what  he  had 
been,  wiiat  he  would  be  again  if  left  to 
circumstances  and  his  own  fancy.  He 
would  not  Cioccive  her;  he  was  not  cad 
enough  for  that.  And  when  he  had  told 
her,  and  had  given  up  forever  all  hope  of 
really  making  a  stand  against  the  tyrant 
of  his  race,  or  carrying  out  his  theories  of 
happiness,  what  would  remain  ?  What 
would  remain  ?  Subjection  —  misery  —  • 
**  No,"  said  a  voice  close  by  him, 
"something  else  —  something  very  good 
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I  in  its  way,  and  with  which  the  {^^eater  m* 
jority  of  mankind  are  quite  content,  ud 
may  be  very  happy.    The  second  best" 

Walter  had  started  at  the  sound  of  thn 
voice.    He  left   his    seat    with  nervous 
haste ;    and  yet  he  had  00  longer  aof 
sense  of  panic.     He  had  a  certain  doleful 
curiosity  to  see  the  man  whom  he  had 
only  seen  in  twilight  rooms  or  by  artificial 
light,  in  the  open  air  and  by  the  sunsliioe. 
Perhaps  this  strange  personage  divined 
his  thoughts,  for  he  came  forward  with  a 
slight  smile.    There  was  nothing  in  bit 
appearance  to  alarm  the  most  timid.    He 
was, as  Miss  Milnathort  had  called  hliB,a 
grand  gentleman.     He  had  the  air  of  ooe 
accustomed  to  command,  with  that  ease 
of  bearing  which   only  comes  to  th«e 
largely  experienced  in   the  world.    The 
path  along  the  ruinous  battlements  was 
one  that  craved  very  wary  walking,  but  be 
traversed  it  with  the  boldest  step  witboot 
a    moment's    hesitation    or    doubt.    He 
made  a  little  salutation  with  his  band  as 
he  approached.    "You  were   laughini;,'' 
he  said.    **  You  are  taking,  I  hope,  a  less 
highflown   view    of    the     circumstances 
altogether.    The  absolute  does  not  exist 
in  this  world.    We  must  all  be  content 
with  advantages  which  are  comparative. 
I  always  regret,*'  he  continued,  **  resorting 
to  heroic  measures.    To  have  to  do  witb 
some  one  who  will  hear  and  see  reason,  is 
a  great  relief.    I    follow    the   course  o£ 
your  thoughts  with  interest     They  are 
all  perfectly  just ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
one  which  most  wise  men  have  arrived  at 
Men  in  general  are  fools.    As  a  rule  yoa 
are  incapable  of  guiding  yourselves ;  W 
only  the  wise  among  you  know  it." 

"  I  have  no  pretension  to  be  wise." 

'*  You  are  modest  —  all  at  once.  So 
long  as  you  are  reasonable  that  will  da 
Adapt  your  life  now  to  a  new  plan.  The 
ideal  is  beyond  your  reach.  By  00  faolt 
of  circumstances,  but  by  jrour  own,  yoo 
have  forfeited  a  great  deal  that  is  very 
captivating  to  the  mind  of  yontb,  but  very 
empty  if  you  had  it  all  to-morrow.  Ym 
must  now  rearrange  your  conceptions  and 
find  yourself  very  well  off  with  the  seoood 
best.^' 

There  was  something  in  his  very  tooe 
which  sent  the  blood  coursing  throofh 
Walter's  veins,  and  seemed  to  swell  to 
bursting  the  great  currenu  <^  life.  He 
cried  out, — 

'*  You  have  driven  me  to  despair !    Ym 
have  cut  off  from  me  every  hope !    And 
.  now  you  exhort  me  to  find  myself  very  vtH 
off,  to  adapt  my  life  to  a  new  plan,    if 
that  all  you  know  ?  " 
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His  companion  smiled.  '*You  would 
like  me  better  to  repeat  to  you  again  that 
you  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  and 
are  as  unworthy  as  one  can  be  at  your 
age.  All  that  is  very  true.  But  one  as- 
pect of  the  matter  is  not  all.  In  the  mean 
time  you  will  have  to  live  and  get  on 
somehow.  Suicide  of  course  is  always 
open  to  you,  but  you  are  not  the  sort  of 
man  for  that;  besides,  it  is  be^^ging  the 
question,  and  solves  no  problem.  No, 
you  must  live — on  the  second  level. 
Your  ideal  has  always  been  impossible, 
for  you  never  had  heart  or  will  to  keep  up 
to  it.  Why  you  should  have  had  this  fit 
of  fantastic  wilfulness  now,  and  really 
believed  that  by  means  of  vague  aspira- 
tions you  were  to  get  the  better  of  me  and 
all  your  antecedents,  I  cannot  tell.  You 
must  now  find  out  practically  how  you  are 
to  live." 

Walter  had  reached  the  lowest  depths 
of  despair  a  little  while  ago.  He  had  con- 
sented that  it  was  all  true,  that  there  was 
no  further  escape  for  him  ;  but  now  again 
a  passionate  contradiction  surged  up  with- 
in him.  •*  I  will  not,"  he  said  vehemently, 
•*  I  will  not  —  take  your  way." 

•*  I  think  you  will  —  for  why?  —  there 
is  no  other  half  so  good.  You  will  be 
very  comfortable,  and  you  will  have  done  a 
great  thing  for  your  house.  By-and-by  you 
will  settle  into  a  conviction  that  what  you 
have  done  is  the  best  thing  you  could  have 
done.  J  t  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  man- 
kind. And  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not 
molest  you.  Your  coming  here  will  be 
little  more  than  a  formula.  You  will 
aojree  with  me  :  whv  then  should  there  be 
any  controversy  between  us?  Maturity 
and  wealth  and  well-being  will  bring  you 
to  think  with  me  that  a  settled  advantage 
like  that  of  one's  race  is  far  beyond  all 
evanescent  good  of  the  fancy.  You  will 
become  respectable  and  happy  —  yes, 
quite  happy  enough — as  happy  as  men 
have  any  ri^ht  to  be." 

There  was  a  half-tone  of  mockery  as  if 
the  speaker  scorned  the  picture  he  drew; 
and  at  every  word  the  resistance  which 
had  been  almost  stilled  in  Walter's  mind 
rose  up  more  warmly.  **  Are  you  happy 
yourself,"  he  said  suddenly,  "that  you 
recommend  this  to  me  ?  " 

The  stranger  paused  a  little.  "The 
word  is  a  trivial  one.  I  have  many  grati- 
fications," he  said. 

**  1  don't  know  what  your  gratifications 
can  be.  Is  it  worth  your  while  to  live 
through  the  ages  as  you  say — you,  so 
powerful  as  you  are,  with  so  many  great 
faculties — in    a  miserable  old  ruin,    to 
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exercise  this  terrorism  upon  unoffeDding 
men  ? " 

Then  Walter's  companion  laughed 
aloud.  "  To  live  for  ages  in  a  miserable 
old  ruin  !  "  he  said.  **  That  does  not  seem 
a  very  attractive  lot  indeed.  But  set  your 
mind  at  rest,  my  kind  descendant;  I  live 
in  a  miserable  ruin  no  more  than  you  do. 
My  affairs  are  everywhere.  I  have  the 
weakness  of  a  man  for  my  own  —  perhaps 
in  other  regions  as  well  —  but  that  is 
nothing  to  you." 

**  It  is  everything  to  me.  Give  me  some 
explanation  of  you.  If,  as  you  say,  you 
have  lived  for  centuries  impossibly,  how 
have  you  done  it?  Have  you  ever  come 
to  a  blank  wall  like  me  —  have  you  ever 
been  abandoned  by  every  hope  ?  or,"  cried 
the  young  man,  "am  I  your  superior  in 
this  horrible  experience  ?  No  man  could 
stand  as  I  do  —  given  up  to  despair  :  and 
yet  go  on  Mving  like  you." 

**  It  depends  upon  your  point  of  view. 
When  you  have  taken  my  advice  (as  you 
will  do  presently)  and  have  come  down 
from  your  pinnacle  and  accepted  what  is 
the  ordinary  lot  of  mankind,  you  will  find 
no  longer  any  difficulty  in  living  —  as  Ion|; 
as  is  possible  ;  you  will  not  wish  to  short- 
en your  life  by  a  day." 

"  And  what  Js  the  ordinary  lot  of  man- 
kind ? "  criea  Walter,  feeling  himself 
once  more  beaten  down,  humiliated,  irri- 
tated by  an  ascendency  which  he  could  not 
resist. 

**  I  have  told  you  —  the  second  best. 
In  your  case  a  wife  with  a  great  deal  of 
wealth,  and  many  other  qualities,  who  will 
jar  upon  your  imagination  (an  imagination 
which  has  hitherto  entertained  itself  so 
nobly!)  and  exasperate  your  temper  per- 
haps, and  leave  your  being  what  you  call 
incomplete :  but  who  will  give  you  a'great 
acquisition  of  importance  and  set  you  at 
peace  with  me.  That  alone  will  tell  for 
much  in  your  comfort;  and  gradually  your 
mind  will  be  brought  into  conformity. 
You  will  consider  subjects  in  general  as  I 
do,  from  a  point  of  view  which  will  not 
be  individual.  You  will  not  balance  the 
interests  of  the  few  miserable  people  who 
choose  to  think  their  comfort  impaired, 
but  will  act  largely  for  the  continued 
benefit  of  your  heirs  and  your  property. 
You  will  avail  yourself  of  my  perceptions, 
which  are  more  extended  than  your  own, 
and  gradually  become  the  greatest  land- 
owner, the  greatest  personage  of  your 
district;  able  to  acquire  the  highest  hon- 
ors if  you  please,  to  wield  the  greatest 
influence.  Come,  you  have  found  the 
other  position  untenable  according  to  your 
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own  confession.  Accept  the  practicable. 
I  do  not  hurry  you.  Examine  for  your- 
self into  the  issues  of  3'our  ideal,  now 
that  we  have  become  friends  and  under- 
stand each  other  so  thoroughly." 

**  I  am  no  friend  of  yours.  1  understand 
no  one,  not  even  myself." 

"  You  are  my  son,"  said  the  other  with 
a  lau();h.  **  You  are  of  my  nature ;  as  you 
grow  older  you  will  resemble  me  more 
and  more.  You  will  speak  to  your  sons 
as  I  speak  to  you.  You  will  point  out 
these  duties  to  them,  as  I  do  to  you." 

"In  everything  you  say,"  cried  Walter, 
"  I  perceive  that  you  acknowledge  a  bet- 
ter way.  Your  plans  are  the  second  best 
— you  say  so.  Is  it  worth  living  so  long 
only  to  know  that  you  are  embracing 
mediocrity  after  all,  that  you  have  nothing 
to  rise  to?  and  yet  you  acknowledge  it!" 
he  said. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  with  a  curi- 
ous gaze.  He  who  had  never  shown  the 
smallest  emotion  before  grew  slightly 
paler  at  this  question;  but  he  laughed 
before  he  replied. 

"You  are  acute,"  he  said.  "You  can 
hit  the  blot.  But  the  question  in  hand  is 
not  my  character,  but  your  practical  ca- 
reer." 

The  sound  of  an  oar  here  broke  the 
extreme  silence.  The  morning  had  fully 
come,  the  night  coach  from  "the  south  " 
had  arrived  at  the  inn,  and  Duncan  with 
the  postbag  was  coming  along  the  still 
water,  which  cut  like  a  transparent  curd 
belore,  and  joined  again  in  eddying  re- 
flections behind.  Duncan  bent  his  back 
to  his  oars  unconscious  of  any  mystery; 
his  postbag,  bringing  news  of  all  the 
world,  lay  in  front  of  him.  He  and  his 
boat  in  every  detail  of  outline  and  color 
swam  suspended  in  the  light,  in  reflection, 
and  swept  double  over  the  shining  sur- 
face. How  extraordmary  was  the  con- 
trast between  his  open-air  placidity,  his 
fresh  morning  countenance,  the  air  of  the 
hills  about  him,  and  the  haggard  counte- 
nance of  his  master,  looking  upon  this 
country  fellow  with  an  envy  which  was  as 
foolish  as  it  was  genuine.  Duncan  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  ideal.  And 
yet  in  his  way  lie  tollowed  his  conscience, 
sometimes  with  pain  and  trouble,  and  at 
the  cost  of  many  a  stru;:g!e — or  else 
neglected  its  warnings,  and  took  his  own 
way  as  his  master  had  done.  Walter  did 
not  take  this  into  consideration,  but  looked 
down  upon  his  boatman's  ruddy,  honest 
countenance  and  square  frame,  stretch- 
ing contentedly  to  his  oars  and  thinking 
of  nothing,  with  envy.    Would  it  have 
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been  better  to  be  born  like  that  to  daily 
labor  and  an  unawakened  intelligeoce? 
He  turned  round  to  say  something,  but 
his  visitor  had  gone.  There  was  not  a 
shadow  upon  the  walls,  not  a  sound  of  a 
step.  Lord  Erradeen  had  no  longer  the 
faintest  movement  of  fear,  but  in  its  place 
a  certain  impatience  and  irritability  as  if 
this  practical  joke  might  be  played  upon 
him  too  often.  Ana  presently  into  the 
clear  air  rang  the  voice  of  Symmgton. 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,  take  care ! 
that  is  just  where  the  poor  lady  was  killed 
thirty  years  ago." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  commonplace  world  has  a  strange 
look  to  a  man  who  has  himself  come  out 
of  any  great  personal  struggle,  out  of  an 
excitement  which  no  one  knows  anything 
about  but  himself.  When  he  descends, 
with  still  the  heave  of  strong  emotion  in 
his  breast,  to  the  tranquil  ordinary  ways 
in  which  other  men  are  coming  and  going, 
indifferent,  frivolous,  occupied  by  the 
most  trivial  interests,  and  altogether  un* 
aware  of  the  profound  sentiment  in  his 
own  breast,  there  is  a  mixture  of  con« 
tempt  and  relief  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  regards  the  extraordinary  stolidity  and 
unimpressionableness  of  his  fellows.  He 
is  glad  that  they  are  unaware  of  what  has 
happened  to  himself,  yet  cannot  help 
scorning  them  a  little  for  their  want  of 
penetration :  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  him  to 
feel  himself  surrounded  with  the  calm 
and  indillerence  of  strangers,  yet  he  can* 
not  help  feeling  that  had  they  been  of  a 
higher  nature,  they  must  have  divined  the 
suppressed  agitation  with  which  he  moves 
among  them,  his  nerves  all  trembling  with 
the  strain  through  which  thevhave  passed. 
Thus  Walter,  when  he  lanaed  at  the  vil- 
lage, met  the  looks  of  the  country  folk 
with  a  certain  expectation  of  seeing  sonne 
traces  of  the  wondering  curiosity  with 
which  they  must  be  asking  themselves 
what  ailed  Lord  Erradeen ;  and  felt  him- 
self at  once  batiled  and  disappointed  and 
relieved  to  find  them  full  of  their  usual 
friendliness  and  hospitality,  but  nothing 
more. 

"  We  are  real  glad  to  see  your  lordship 
back,"  Mrs.  Macfarlane  said  at  the  inn, 
"  and  I  hope  you  mean  to  bide,  and  no 
just  run  away  when  you  are  getting  ac- 
quaint with  the  countryside."  Big  John, 
who  was  looking  on  while  his  horses  were 
being  cared  lor,  gave  a  tug  at  his  hat  in 
honor  of  Lord  Erradeen,  but  scarcely 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  other  more 
interesting   spectacle.     And   finally  tb« 
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minister,  who  was  setting  out  upon  one 
of  his  visitations,  met  his  noble  parish- 
ioner with  the  most  cheerful  good-morn- 
ing, without  any  indication  of  deeper  in- 
sight. 

"  You  are  welcome  home,  Lord  Erra- 
deen,"  he  said  as  the  landlady  had  said, 
**and  this  time  I  hope  we'll  see  more  of 
you.  Are  you  stepping  my  way?  It  is 
}ust  a  most  beautiful  morning  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  I  am  going  to  one 
of  my  outlying  corners;  but  you  young 
gentlemen,  what  with  your  shooting,  and 
stalking,  and  ploys  in  general,  are  not 
generally  much  addicted  to  a  simple 
walk." 

"  I  am  going  your  way;  I  am  no  great 
sportsman ;  I  want  to  see  Shaw,  who  lives 
somewhere  in  this  direction,  I  think." 

**  I  will  show  you  the  way  with  pleas- 
ure, Lord  Erradeen  ;  but  I  doubt  you  will 
not  find  him  in.  He  is  out  upon  his 
rounds  before  now.  He  will  be  tackling 
you  about  Peter  Thomson,  and  his  farm. 
And  I  would  be  glad  to  say  a  word,  too, 
if  I  might.  They  had  been  there  all  their 
lives ;  they  never  believed  it  possible  that 
they  would  be  sent  away.  It  is  very  natu- 
ral you  should  want  to  make  the  best  of 
your  property,  but  it  was  a  blow;  and 
though  he  was  a  little  behind  in  his 
worldly  affairs,  he  was  always  good  to  the 
poor,  and  an  elder,  and  well-living  person. 
Such  a  one  is  a  loss  to  the  countryside; 
but  it  is  every  man^s  duty,  no  doubt,  to 
himself  and  his  posterity,  to  make  the 
best  he  can  of  his  estate."  This  the  min- 
ister said  with  an  air  of  polite  disapproval 
yet  acquiescence  in  a  doctrine  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  **  Political  economy,"  he  added 
with  a  laugh,  **did  not  come  into  my  cur- 
riculum, altiiough  I  was  at  college  in 
Adam's  Smith's  palmy  days." 

**  If  you  think  my  actions  have  anything 
to  do  with  Adam  Smith '."cried  Walter. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  young  man, 
and  perhaps  of  others  beside,  to  resent 
above  all  things  the  imputation  of  a  pru- 
dential motive.  "  I  know  nothing  about 
Thomson,"  he  added.  "  I  was  absent,  and 
I  suppose  did  —  whatever  I  am  supposed 
to  have  done  —  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  as  I  am  too  apt  to  do." 

•*  That  is  a  pity,"  said  the  minister, 
**  especially  when  the  well-being  of  others 
is  concerned.  You  will  pardon  me,  my 
lord,  who  am  an  old-fashioned  person. 
The  good  of  your  property  (if  ye  think 
this  is  for  the  good  of  your  property)  is 
always  a  motive,  and  some  will  think  a 
sound  one :  but  to  decide  what  is  of  great 
consequence  to  other  folk  without  thought, 


because  you  happen  to  be  tired,  or  wor» 
ried,  or  in  an  ill  way  " 

A  natural  flush  of  anger  came  to  Wal* 
ter's  face :  but  notwithstanding  all  *  his 
faults  there  was  something  generous  in 
him.  He  bit  his  lip  to  restrain  some 
hasty  word  which  was  ready  to  burst 
forth,  and  said,  after  a  moment,  "  The  re- 
proof is  just.  I  had  no  right  to  be  so 
inconsiderate.  Still,  as  you  say,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  property  is  a  motive: 
there  are  some,"  he  added  bitterly,  with  a 
sense  that  he  was  speaking  at  some  third 
person,  **  who  think  it  the  best  in  the 
world." 

*'  And  so  it  is,  in  the  right  view,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron;  "that  is  what  I  always 
think  when  I  read  what  those  misguided 
creatures  are  wanting  in  Ireland,  to  do 
away  with  landlords  altogether  —  and 
some  even  among  ourselves,"  he  added 
with  that  sense  of  the  superiority  of  "our- 
selves," which  dwells  so  calmly  in  the 
Scottish  bosom.  The  last  was  said  re* 
gretfully,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Waller,  **  they  have 
some  reason  in  what  they  say." 

"Some,  but  not  the  best.  They  have 
the  kind  of  reason  that  lies  on  the  sur- 
face—  insomuch  as  to  have  a  thing  of 
your  own  is  better  than  hiring  it  from  an- 
other. But  in  that  way  Peter  Thomson, 
honest  man,  would  have  been  doomed 
without  remedy  before  your  time.  Lord 
Erradeen.  He  has  been  getting  into 
troubled  waters  for  some  years :  he  would 
have  bad  to  sell  the  farm  and  begone  if  it 
had  been  his :  but  with  a  good  landlord 
like  what  I  live  in  hopes  to  see —  a  good 
man  in  trouble  would  be  helped  over  the 
dangerous  moment.  He  would  be  backed 
up  when  he  was  feeble.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  at  all  times  an  ideal:  but  that  was 
what  the  old  relationship  might  be." 

"And  the  ideal  is  always  problemati- 
cal," said  Walter.  He  was  carrying  on 
the  same  controversy  still,  taking  the 
other  side.  "Most  men  1  think  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  their  own  even  if  it 
meant  selling  and  losing,  than  be  subject 
to  another  man's  will — as  it  appears 
Thomson  has  been  to  mine.  That  seems 
ridiculous  indeed,"  he  cried  with  a  sudden 
outburst  of  feeling,  "that  a  good  man  as 
you  say,  should  depend  on  the  fantastic 
will  of  —  such  a  fool  as  I  have  been." 

"  My  Lord  Erradeen  !  "  cried  the  min- 
ister in  consternation.  He  thought  the 
young  man  was  going  out  of  his  wits,  and 
began  to  be  nervous.  There  was  some- 
thing, now  he  looked  at  him,  wild  in  his 
air.    "1  have  no  doubt,"  he  said  sooth- 
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ingly,  "that  your  decision  —  must  have 
seemed  very  reasonable.  I  would  not, 
though  my  feelings  are  enlisted  and 
though  I  regret,  go  so  far  as  to  blame  it 
myself." 

"Why?"  said  Walter,  turning  upon 
him.  "Because?  —  surely  every  man 
ought  to  have  the  courage  of  his  opin- 
ions." 

"  Not  for  that  reason,"  said  the  old 
minister,  with  a  slight  flush.  "  I  have 
never  been  one,"  he  went  on  with  a  smile, 
"  that  have  been  much  moved  by  the  fear 
of  man.  No.  It  is  because  now  they 
have  been  forced  to  make  the  move  it 
may  be  better  for  themselves  ;  they  would 
have  struggled  on,  and  perhaps  at  the  end 
got  through,  but  in  Canada  they  will  soon 
flourish  and  do  well." 

"  Not  without  a  struggle  there  either, 
I  suppose,"  said  Walter,  with  a  fanciful 
disposition  to  resent  the  idea  that  Canada 
was  an  infallible  cure. 

"Not  without  a  struggle  —  there  you 
are  right,  my  lord.  There  was  flrst  the 
sore,  sore  tug  to  pull  up  the  roots  of  life 
that  were  so  deeply  implanted  here;  and 
the  long  voyage,  which  was  terrible  to  the 
father  and  mother.  It  is  very  likely,"  he 
added,  "tiiat  the  old  folk  will  never  get 
over  it.  Transplanting  does  not  do  at 
their  age.  But  then  the  young  ones,  they 
are  sure  to  thrive:  and  the  old  will  die  all 
the  sooner,  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be 
regretted  when  we  get  to  the  evening  of 
life." 

"  That  is  surely  an  inhuman  doctrine," 
Walter  cried. 

**  Do  ye  think  so,  my  young  lord? 
Well !  It  becomes  the  young  to  think  so ; 
but  for  myself  I  have  always  seen  a  foun- 
dation of  reason  in  the  savage  way  of 
making  an  end  of  the  old  and  helpless. 
It  is  better,  far  better  for  the  survivors 
that  they  should  have  a  horror  of  it,  but 
for  the  aged  themselves  it  is  not  so  clear 
to  me.  They  would  be  better  away.  An 
old  man  tliat  has  outlived  all  natural  love 
and  succor,  and  that  just  lives  on  against 
his  will  because  he  cannot  help  it,  that  is 
a  sad  sij^ht." 

"  But  not  revolting,  as  it  is  to  think  of 
the  other." 

"  The  other  does  not  revolt  me.  If  my 
heritors,  yourself  the  flrst,  were  to  look 
in  some  hne  day  and  bid  me  out  to  the 
banks  of  the  loch  and  give  me  a  heave 
into  it  —  in  deep,  clear  water,  mind,  none 
of  your  muddy,  weedy  bits —  I  stipulate 
for  clean  wattcr,"  the  old  minister  said, 
with  a  lau^h  at  his  own  joke. 

"  If  that  is  all  that  is  to  happen  to  your 
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emigrants,"  said  Walter,  "they  surelj 
would  have  been  as  well  here." 

"If  that  had  been  possible;  but  yoa 
see.  Lord  Erradeen,  though  there  are  few 
things  that  ye  cannot  manage  to  get  your 
way  in,  on  your  level  of  life,  on  the  lower 
level  when  we  cannot  get  what  we  want, 
we  have  to  put  up  with  what  we  can  get.'* 

"Why  should  you  think  I  can  get  my 
way  ?  I  have  to  put  up  with  what  I  can 
get,  as  you  say,  like  everybody  else.** 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  minister,  "  it  is  a 
kind  of  universal  rule ;  and  it  is  just  a 
sign  of  the  disposition  that  conquers  the 
world,  that  it  will  accept  what  it  can  get 
without  making  a  moaning  and  a  fretting 
over  it." 

"  The  second  best,"  said  Walter  with  a 
half-smile  of  irony;  it  was  strange  to 
come  from  a  teacher  so  dissimilar  to  this 
experienced  old  man,  and  hear  the  same 
doctrine  once  more  repeated.  Mr.  Cam* 
eron,  nodded  his  head  several  times  ia 
sign  of  assent. 

"  What  seems  to  our  blindness  oftea 
the  second  best ;  though  you  may  be  sure 
it  is  the  best  for  us,  and  chosen  for  us  bj 
a  better  judge  than  we  are.  This  is  my 
way  to  the  right,  up  Glen-Dochart,  and 
yonder  is  Shaw's  house,  the  white  one 
among  the  trees.  I  am  extremely  glad  to 
have  had  this  conversation  with  you,  my 
lord.  And  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  at 
any  time  in  any  question  that  may  puzzle 
ye  —  oh,  I  do  not  stand  upon  my  superior 
enlightenment,  or  even  on  my  oflfice,  with 
the  like  of  you  that  probably  belong  to 
another  Church ;  but  1  am  an  old  man  aud 
have  had  some  experience.  Good-da^  to 
you.  Lord  Erradeen."  The  old  minister 
looked  back  after  he  had  left  him,  and 
waved  his  hand  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

Lord  Erradeen  walked  on.  He  waved 
back  a  kindly  salutation  ;  the  meeting,  the 
talk  with  a  man  who  was  his  equal,  his 
superior,  his  inferior,  ail  in. one,  in  whole- 
some human  inconsistency,  was  a  kind  of 
event  for  him,  separating  him  by  a  dis- 
tinct interval  from  the  agitation  of  the 
night  and  morning,  the  terrible  meotal 
struggle,  the  philosophy  that  had  falleo  oa 
his  despair,  not  as  healing  dew,  but  like 
a  baptism  of  fire,  scorching  his  heart. 
Strange  that  the  same  reasoning  should 
have  come  before  him  in  this  strange  way. 
so  accidental  and  without  premeditation  I 
Mr.  Cameron  took  everything  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  The  second  best  to 
him  meant  manly  resignation,  devout  reli- 
gious faith.  To  accept  it "  because  it  was 
chosen  for  us  by  a  better  guide  than  we," 
that  was  a  difference  almost  incalculable. 
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According  to  the  minister's  belief,  "  what 
we  wanted  *'  was  a  thing  to  be  given  up 
nobly  when  it  was  proved  to  be  God's  will 
so.  But  this  point  of  view  was  so  unlike 
the  other  that  it  brought  a  smile  to  Wal- 
ter's lips  as  he  went  on.  God's  will, 
what  had  that  to  do  with  petty  schemes 
to  enrich  a  family  ?  If  it  should  so  hap- 
pen that  he,  driven  by  persecution,  by 
temptations  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  by 
the  feebleness  of  a  spirit  not  capable  of 
contending  with  fate,  yielded  once  more 
to  this  inHuence  which  had  operated  so 
strangely  upon  his  race,  would  that  be 
God's  will?  —  would  it  be  ever  possible 
to  look  upon  it  as  ** chosen  by  a  better 
judge"?  Walter  was  not  used  to  the 
discussion  of  such  problems  ;  and  he  was 
weak  with  mental  struggles  and  want  of 
rest.  He  lingered  for  a  moment  before 
Shaw's  house  as  he  passed  it,  then  re- 
jected, with  the  sudden,  capricious  impa- 
tience of  his  nature,  the  intention,  only 
half  formed,  of  seeing  Shaw,  and  walked 
on  with  a  fantastic  sense  of  relief  in  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  this  disajjreeable  duty. 
**  Another  time  will  do  just  as  well,"  he 
said  to  himself,  and  hurried  on  as  if  his 
walk  had  now  a  more  definite,  as  well  as 
a  more  agreeable,  aim.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  no  aim  at  all,  and  did  not 
know  where  he  was  going  or  what  he  in- 
tended. Indeed  he  intended  nothing. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  said  "to  think," 
had  he  been  closely  questioned ;  but  it 
was  a  stretch  of  meaning  to  apply  the 
term  to  that  confusion  of  his  thoughts  in 
which  everything  seemed  to  be  turning 
round  and  round.  It  was  not  like  the 
sharp  and  keen  dialogue  of  last  night,  in 
which,  though  all  went  on  within  his  own 
spirit,  there  were  two  minds  ^engaged, 
himself  and  another.  Now  he  was  left  to 
himself;  no  one  contending  with  him  — 
no  one  helping,  even  by  contention,  to 
keep  him  to  an  actual  point,  and  give  en- 
ergy and  definiteness  to  the  mental  proc- 
ess going  on  within  him.  That  process 
was  still  going  on  ;  but  it  was  as  if  the 
wheels  of  a  complicated  and  delicate  ma- 
chine had  lost  their  guiding  principle,  and 
were  all  circling  and  whirring  in  space 
without  an  object,  with  the  same  show  of 
motion  as  when  fully  employed,  the  same 
creak,  and  jar,  and  grind.  Now  and  then 
there  would  come  uppermost  a  phrase 
reserved  out  of  the  confusion  —  ••  the  sec- 
ond best:"  "something  very  good  in  its 
way;  with  which  the  majority  of  mankind 
is  quite  content  and  may  be  very  happy  ;  " 
••  what  we  call  in  our  blindness  the  second 
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best : "  as  his  two  oracles  had  said  to 
him.  Whether  it  was  the  practical  level 
which  every  man  must  content  himself 
with  after  the  failure  of  the  ideal,  or 
whether  it  was  the  real  best,  chosen  for 
us  by  "  a  better  judge,"  this  was  what  both 
had  put  before  him.  The  two  descrip- 
tions, so  different,  yet  both  perhaps  true, 
came  up  before  him  at  intervals  with 
something  of  strange  regularity,  as  if  the 
words  had  been  printed  upon  the  con- 
stantly turning  wheels.  He  walked  very 
quickly  along  the  moorland  road,  not  car- 
ing where  he  went,  nor  seeing  what  was 
round  him.  The  fresh  air  blew  in  his 
face,  with  the  force  and  keenness  which 
an  autumn  wind  has  in  a  deeply  scooped 
and  somewhat  narrow  glen  among  the 
hills,  but  seemed  only  to  quicken  the  pace 
of  the  turning  wheels,  and  all  that  ma- 
chinery circling  giddily,  grinding  out  noth- 
ing, making  his  very  soul  sick  and  dizzy 
as  it  went  on  and  on. 

Suddenly  the  whirr  and  movement  in 
his  head  calmed  and  stopped.  A  homely 
figure,  in  color  and  aspect  like  an  embodi- 
ment of  those  wild,  sheep-feeding,  rugged, 
but  not  majestic  slopes  that  hemmed  in 
the  valley  on  either  side,  became  visible 
coming  down  a  path  that  led  to  the  main 
road  on  which  Walter  was.  It  was  a  man, 
tall  and  largely  developed,  but  without  any 
superfluous  bulk,  roughly  clad,  roughly 
shod,  lifting  his  feet  high,  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  bog  and  heather,  with  the  medi- 
tative, slow  pace  of  a  rustic  whose  work 
demanded  no  hurry,  and  who  had  time  for 
thought  in  all  he  did.  Walter,  with  the 
quick  senses  of  his  youth  quickened  still 
more  by  the  excitement  of  the  circum- 
stances amid  which,  once,  and  only  once, 
he  had  seen  Duncan  Fraser,  recognized 
him  at  once,  and  something  like  the  live- 
liness of  a  new  impulse  moved  him. 
Who  could  tell  but  that  this  man  of  the 
hills  might  be  an  oracle  too,  and  out  of 
the  silence  of  his  lowly  life  might  have 
brought  something  to  help  a  soul  in  peril? 
Walter  waited  till  the  cotter  came  up  to 
him,  who  was  not  on  his  part  so  quick  to 
recognize  his  landlord,  of  whom  he  had 
seen  so  little,  and  thought  it  might  be 
some  **  tourist,"  or  other  Southland  per- 
son, ignorant  of  these  parts,  and  wanting 
information  about  the  way,  which  was 
not  inducement  enough  to  make  Duncan 
quicken  his  steps.  When  they  met,  he 
perceived  that  he  bad  **  seen  the  face  be- 
fore," but  went  no  further,  and  awaited 
with  a  certain  air  of  stolid  gravity  what 
the  stranger  might  have  to  say. 
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"You  are  —  Fraser  —  of  that  jjlen  up 
there  ?  I  almost  forget  how  you  call  it  — 
Truach-Glas." 

"  Ay,  I  am  just  sae ;  Duncan  Fraser,  at 
your  service,  replied  the  man,  not  with- 
out the  slij^rht  hauteur  of  a  Highlander 
interrogated  imperatively  by  a  personagfe 
in  whom  he  acknowledges  no  right  to  do 
so. 

"  You  don't  remember  me,  apparently," 
Walter  said. 

"  No,  I  cannot  just  say  that  I  do ;  and 
yet  I've  seen  your  face  before,"  said  Dun- 
can with  a  curious  look. 

"  Never  mind  that.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  if  you  are  contented  now,  and  happv 
in  your  glen,  now  that  you  are  free  of  all 
your  trouble  about  rent." 

Duncan's  first  impulse  was  to  say. 
What  is  that  to  you,  I  would  like  to  ken  ? 
But  the  words  had  already  set  the  slower 
mechanism  of  his  brain  to  work ;  and, 
after  a  moment,  he  took  his  blue  bonnet 
from  his  head,  and  with  a  bow  in  which 
there  was  a  certain  rustic  dijjnity,  said,  — 

**  You  be  the  laird,  my  Lord  Erradeen  ? 
I  have  good  cause  to  ken  your  face  that 
was  once  to  us  all  just  like  the  face  of  an 
angel  out  o'  heaven." 

•*  You  make  too  much  of  it,"  said  Wal- 
ter with  a  smile ;  for  the  expression 
pleased  him,  in  spite  of  himself.  "  No 
one  could  have  done  otherwise  in  my 
place." 

"  The  auld  wives,'*  said  Duncan,  with  a 
little  huskiness  in  his  throat,  "do  not 
think  sae,  sir.  They  mind  you  at  their 
Books,  morning  and  night." 

Walter  did  not  know  very  well  what 
"  minding  him  at  the  Books,"  meant;  but 
he  guessed  that  somehow  or  other  it  must 
refer  to  prayers;  and  he  said  somewhat 
lightly,  — 

**  Do  you  think  that  will  do  me  much 
good .? " 

Duncan's  honest  face  turned  upon  him 
a  look  of  displeasure.  The  hillside  pa- 
triarch put  on  his  bonnet  gravely. 

"  It  should,  if  there's  truth  in  Scrip- 
ture," he  said  somewhat  sternly;  "but 
nae  doubt  it  is  just  one  of  the  most  awfu' 
mysteries  how  a  wilful  soul  will  bafHe 
baith  God's  good-will  and  gude  folks' 
prayers." 

This  was  so  curiously  unlike  anything 
he  expected,  that  Lord  Erradeen  gave  his 
humble  monitor  one  startled  glance,  and 
for  the  moment  was  silenced.  He  re- 
sumed, however,  a  minute  after,  feeling  a 
certain  invigoration  come  to  him  from  his 
contact  with  simple  nature. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  he  said, "  though  you 
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are  a  little  hard  upon  me,  Fraser,  that  I 
have  brought  this  on  myself.  But  I  want 
to  know  about  you,  how  things  are  going. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  your  position  now? 
And  is  everything  made  smooth  for  you 
by  the  remittal  of  the  rent  ?  " 

At  this  Duncan  became  in  his  tara 
confused. 

"  Nae  doubt,"  he  said,  "  it  has  been  i 
great  help,  sir  —  my  lord.  Ye'll  excuse 
me,  but  I'm  little  used  to  lordships,  and  I 
canna  get  my  mouth  about  it." 

"  Never  mind  my  lordship.  I  want  to 
know  the  real  trutn.  Your  minister  has 
been  talking  to  me  about  Thomson  —  the 
man  at  the  farm."  Walter  pointed  vague- 
ly to  the  hillside,  having  no  idea  where 
Peter  Thomson's  farm  was,  about  which 
so  much  had  been  said.  "  He  has  been 
sent  away  while  you  have  stayed.  Let  me 
know  which  has  been  the  best." 

Duncan  looked  more  embarrassed  than 
ever,  and  shufHed  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  looking  down  upon  the  wet  and 
brilliant  green  of  the  grass  on  which  he 
stood. 

"We  were  all  muckle  obliged  to  von, 
my  lord ;  and  no  one  of  us  has  grudged 
to  say  sae,"  he  said. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  question,"  Walter 
cried,  with  a  little  impatience. 

"  To  flit  the  old  folk  would  have  been 
impossible,"  said  Duncan,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself.  "It  was  just  a  deliverance, 
and  the  Lord's  doing,  and  wonderful  in 
our  eyes.  But,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  that  is  pure  good.  The  soil  is 
cauld:  there  is  little  will  come  out  of  it: 
and  though  we're  far  out  o'  the  way  o' 
the  world  in  our  bit  glen,  I  reckon  that 
what  ye  ca'  progress  and  a'  that,  has  an 
effeck  whether  or  no.  We  want  mair 
than  our  forbears  wanted.  No,  no  jast 
education  and  advancement:  my  uncle 
Willie  was  brought  up  a  minister,  and  ^ot 
a'  the  education  my  Robbie  is  ettling  at, 
though  my  grandfather  had,  maybe,  less 
to  spare  than  me.  But  just  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  ways  o't.  And  maybe  if 
it  had  come  to  the  worse,  and  ye  had 
driven  us  out,  instead  of  being  sae  gener- 
ous  " 

"It  would  have  been  better  for  yon," 
said  Walter,  asrhis  companion  paused. 

"  I'm  not  saying  that.  It  was  just  de* 
liverance.  I  will  tell  ye  mair,  my  lord.  If 
I  had  been  driven  out,  me  ancf  my  anld 
mother,  and  my  little  bairns,  I  could  have 
found  it  in  my  heart  to  curse  ye,  aae 
young,  sae  rich,  sae  well  off,  and  sae  in- 
human. And  the  auld  wife's  death  would 
have  lain  at  your  door,  and  the  baimi 
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would  never  have  forgotten  it,  however 
well  they  had  prospered,  no  even  when 
they  came  to  be  reasonable  men,  and  could 
see  baith  sides  of  the  question  liice  me; 
they  would  have  carried  it  with  them  to 
yon  New  World,  as  they  call  it ;  it  would 
have  grown  to  be  a  tradition  and  a  mees- 
ery  forever.  Now,"  said  Duncan,  with  a 
hoarse  half-laugh  of  emotion,  **the  sting 
is  out  of  it  whatever  happens." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  that,  anyhow,"  said  Wal- 
ter. 

**  And  so  am  I  —  and  so  am  I !  When 
ve  have  a  sense  of  being  wran^^ed  in  your 
heart,  it*s  like  a  burnin*  wound,  like  thae 
puir  Irish,  the  Lord  help  them !  And 
what  was  our  pickle  siller  to  the  like  of 
you?  But"  —  Duncan  said,  and  paused, 
not  knowing  how  to  proceed  with  due  re- 
spect and  gratitude  for  what  his  landlord 
had  done. 

"  But  —  what  you  expected  has  not  been 
realized?  the  rent,  after  all,  made  but  a 
small  difference  —  the  relief  was  not  what 
you  hoped  ?  " 

"  I  am  just  incapable,  sir,  of  making  ye 
a  right  answer,"  said  Duncan,  with  vehe- 
mence. **  It's  just  the  effeck  of  the  times, 
and  nae  fault  o'  yours  or  ours  —  at  least 
that  is  all  I  can  make  of  it.  We  want 
mair  than  our  forbears  wanted.  We  are 
no  so  easy  content.  The  lads  at  the  col- 
lege canna  live  as  simple  as  they  once 
lived.  That  makes  it  harder  for  every- 
body. The  callants !  I  would  not  bind 
them  to  a  life  like  mine;  they  would  have 
done  better  for  themselves,  though  it 
would  have  killed  granny,  and  been  a  sore 
burden  upon  Jeannie  and  me." 

**  The  fact  is,  Duncan,  that  to  have  your 
own  way  is  not  much  better  than  to  have 
some  one  else's  way,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  making  a  fight  about," 
Walter  said,  with  a  bitterness  which  his 
humble  companion  did  not  understand, 
and  still  less  approved. 

**  No  that,  my  lord,"  said  Duncan,  "but 
just  that  nothing  that  is  mortal  is  perfect 
blessedness,  except  what  is  said  in  the 
psalm,  *  that  man  —  that  walketh  not 
astray.'  Life  is  a  struggle  for  the  like  of 
us,  and  maybe  for  most  other  folk.  We 
have  just  to  put  the  evil  and  the  good 
against  one  another,  and  rejoice  when 
the  good  is  a  wee  predominant  over  the 
evil.^ 

He  used  longer  words  perhaps  than  an 
Englishman  of  his  rank  would  have  used ; 
and  there  was  a  something  of  Celtic  fine 
manners  and  natural  dignity  about  him 
which  gave  importance  to  his  speech. 

"  That  means  —  a  compromise :  no  ideal 
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in  this  world,  no  absolute  good,  but  only 
a  practicable  something  that  we  can  get 
along  with." 

Walter  said  this  with  a  scorn  of  it,  yet 
growing  belief  in  it,  which  gave  strange 
vehemence  to  his  tone.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect his  rustic  companion  to  understand 
him,  nor  did  he  think  of  any  response. 

"It  is  just  this,  sir,"  said  Duncan, 
"  that  here  we  have  nae  continuing  ceety, 
but  look  for  one  to  come." 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Was  this  then  the  conclusion  of  all 
things  —  that  there  was  nothing  so  per- 
fect that  it  was  worth  a  man's  while  to 
struggle  for  it;  that  any  officious  inter- 
ference with  the  recognized  and  existing 
was  a  mistake ;  that  nothing  was  either 
the  best  or  the  worst,  but  all  things  mere 
degrees  in  a  round  of  the  comparative,  in 
which  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  was  of 
no  importance,  and  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  tended  to  failure  as  much  as  in- 
difference? Walter  returning  to  the  old 
house  which  was  his  field  of  battle,  Ques- 
tioned himself  thus,  with  a  sense  ot  de- 
spair which  was  not  lessened  by  the 
deeper  self-ridicule  within  him,  which 
asked,  was  he  then  so  anxious  for  the 
best,  so  ready  to  sacrifice  his  comfort  for 
an  ideal  excellence?  That  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  this  to  do,  and  yet  that,  being 
done,  it  should  be  altogether  ineffectual, 
was  a  sort  of  climax  of  clumsy  mortal 
failure  and  hopelessness.  The  only  good 
thing  he  had  done  was  the  restoration  of 
those  half  evicted  cotters,  and  that  was 
but  a  mingled  and  uncertain  good,  it  ap- 
peared. What  was  the  use  of  any  strug- 
gle ?  If  it  was  his  own  personal  freedom 
alone  that  he  really  wanted,  why  here  it 
was  within  his  power  to  purchase  —  or  at 
least  a  moderate  amount  of  it  —  a  com- 
parative freedom,  as  everything  was  com- 
parative. His  mind  by  this  time  had 
ceased  to  be  able  to  think,  or  even  to  per- 
ceive with  any  distinctness  the  phrase  or 
motif  inscribed  upon  one  of  those  con- 
fused and  idly  turning  wheels  of  the  men- 
tal will  which  had  stood  in  the  place  of 
thought  to  him.  It  was  the  afternoon 
when  he  got  back,  and  everything  within 
him  had  fallen  into  an  afternoon  dreari- 
ness. He  lingered  when  he  landed  on 
the  waste  bit  of  grass  that  lay  between 
the  little  landing-place  and  the  door  of  the 
old  castle.  He  had  no  heart  to  go  in  and 
sit  down  unoccupied  in  that  room  which 
had  witnessed  so  many  strange  meetings. 
He  was  no  longer  indeed  afraid  of  his 
visitor  there,  but  rather  looked  forward 
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with  a  kind  of  relief  to  the  tangible  pres- 1  might  take  the  liberty.  Hoot  I  we  know 
ence  which  delivered  him  from  meetinc:s  ye  have  not  your  household  here,  and  that 
of  the  mind  more  subtle  and  painful.  But  it  is  just  an  old  family  ruin,  and  not  bound 
he  had  no  expectation  of  any  visitor:  nor  to  produce  tea  and  scones  like  the  For- 
was  there  anything  for  him  to  do  except !  resters'  isle.     Bless  me !     I  hope  we  have 


to  sit  down  and  perhaps  attempt  to  read, 
which  meant  solely  a  delivering  over  of 
himself  to  his  spiritual  antagonists  —  for 
how  was  it  possible  to  give  his  mind  to 
any  fable  ot  literature  in  the  midst  of  a 
parable  so  urgent  and  all-occupying,  of  his 
own  ? 

He  stood  therefore  idly  upon  the  neg- 
lected  turf,   watching  the   ripple  of  the 


water  as  it  lapped  against  the  rough  stones   shore  helping  the  ladies  out.     Walter  in 


on  the  edge.  The  breadth  of  the  loch 
was  entirely  hidden  from  him  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  old  tower,  which  descended 
into  the  water  at  the  right,  and  almost 
shut  off  this  highest  corner  of  Loch  Hou- 
ran  into  a  little  lakelet  of  its  own.  Wal- 
ter heard  the  sound  of  oars  and  voices 
from  the  loch  without  seeing  any  one  :  but 


a  soul  above  tea  and  scones,"  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson cried  with  his  hearty  laugh. 

By  this  time  the  young,  hardy,  half-clad 
rowers  had  scrambled  out,  and  grouped 
themselves  in  various  attitudes,  such  as 
would  suit  a  new  and  light-hearted  Mi- 
chael Angelo  —  one  kneeling  oo  the 
stones  holding  the  bow  of  the  boat,  an- 
other with  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on 


his  dark  dress,  and  still  darker  preoc- 
cupied countenance,  among  all  those 
bronzed  and  cheerful  youths  looked  like  a 
being  from  another  sphere  :  but  the  con- 
trast was  not  much  to  his  advantaj^e 
either  in  body  or  mental  atmosphere.  He 
looked  so  grave  and  so  unlike  the  joyous 
hospitality  of  a  young  housekeeper  sur- 


that  was  usual  enough,  and  few  people   prised  by  a  sudden  arrival,  that  Katie,  at 


invaded  his  privacy :  so  that  he  was  taken 
by  surprise  when,  suddenly  raising  his 
eyes,  he  was  aware  of  the  polished  and 
gilded  galley  from  Birkenbraes,  in  which 
already  Mr.  Williamson,  seated  in  the 
stern,  had  perceived  and  was  hailing  him. 
"  Hallo,  my  Lord  Erradeen  !  Here  we've 
all  come  to  sec  ye  this  fine  afternoon.  I 
told  them  we  should  find  ye  under  your 
own  vine  and  your  own  fig-tree."  This 
speech  was  accompanied  by  a  general 
laugh.  The  arrival  of  such  a  party,  her- 
alded by  such  laughter  in  a  desolate  house, 
with  few  servants  and  no  readiness  fur 


ways  more  on  her  guard  than  her  father, 
looked  at  him  with  a  countenance  as  grave 
as  his  own. 

**  I  am  not  the  leader  of  this  expedition. 
Lord  Erradeen,"  she  said  ;  "  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  the  invasion.  My  father 
took  it  into  his  head,  and  when  that  hap- 
pens there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  I  don't 
mean  1  was  not  glad  to  be  brought  here 
against  my  will,"  she  added,  as  his  face, 
by  a  strain  of  politeness  which  was  far 
from  easy  to  him,  began  to  brighten  a 
little.  Katie  was  not  apt  to  follow  the 
leading  of  another  face   and    adopt  the 


any  such  emergency,  to  a  young  man  in  woman's  roU  of  submission,  but  she  felt 
Walter's  confused  and  distracted  condi- 1  herself  so  completely  in  the  wrong,  an  in- 
tion  would  not,  it  may  be  supp>osed,  have  j  truder  where  she  was  very  sure  she  and 
been  very  welcome  in  any  case,  and  at  j  her  party,  exuberant  in  spirits  and  gaiety, 
present  in  his  exhaustion  and  dismay  he  \  were  not  wanted,  that  she  was  compelled 
stood  and  gazed  at  them  with  a  sort  of  to  watch  his  expression  and  make  her 
horror.  There  was  not  even  a  ready  ser-  apologies  with  a  deference  quite  unusual 
vitor  like  Hamish  to  assist  in  the  disem- !  to  her.  "  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  very 
barkation.  Duncan  had  rowed  cheerfully  ;  great  — interruption  to  you,*'  she  said, 
otlE  upon  some  other  errand  after  landing  ,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
his  master,  and  old   Symington   and  old        "  That    could    never    matter,"  Walter 


Macalister  were  singularly  ill  adapted  for 
the  service.  Lord  Erradeen  did  his  best, 
with  a  somewhat  bad  grace,  to  receive  the 
boat  at  the  landing-place.  The  gravity 
of  his  countenance  was  a  little  chill  upon 


said,  stately  in  offence.  **  1  could  have 
wished  to  have  notice  and  to  have  re- 
ceived my  friends  at  Auchnasheen  rather 
than  here.  But  being  here  —  you  must 
excuse    the  primitive  conditions  of  the 


the   merry    party,   but   the    Williamsons  |  place." 
were  not  of  a  kind  that  is  easily  discour-       ''  Hoot  I  there  is  nothing  to  excuse  —  a 
aged.  tine  old  castle,  older  than  the  flood— -just 

**Oh,  yes,  here  we  all  are,"  said  the  !  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  for  the  pic- 
millionaire.  "  I  would  not  let  our  En- ;  turesquc,  ye  see,  Braithwaite ;  for  as  ye 
glish  visitor,  .Mr.  liraithwaite  here,  leave  I  were  remarking,  we  arc  in  general  too 
without  showing  him  the  finest  thing  on  !  modern  for  a  Highland  loch.  But  you*U 
the  loch.    So  1  just  told  him  I  knew  I  i  not  call  this  modern,"  said  Mr.  William* 
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son.  "Will  that  old  body  not  open  the 
door  to  ye  when  he  sees  ye  have  friends? 
Lord  !  that  just  beats  all !  That  is  a  step 
beyond  Caleb  Balderston." 

"  Papa  !  "  cried  Katie  in  keen  reproof, 
"  we  have  been  quite  importunate  enough 
already.  I  vote  we  ail  go  over  to  Auch- 
nasheen  —  the  view  there  is  much  finer, 
and  we  could  send  over  for  Oona " 

"  Is  it  common  in  this  country,"  said 
the  member  of  Parliament,  "  to  have  two 
residences    so    very  near?     It    must    be 


like 


going 


next  door   for  change  of  air 


when  you  leave  one  for  the  other,  Lord 
Erradeen." 

At  this  there  was  that  slight  stir  among 
jhe  party  which  takes  place  when  an  awk- 
ward suggestion  is  made  ;  the  young  men 
and  the  girls  began  to  talk  hurriedly,  rais- 
ing up  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  voices 
around  the  central  group.  This  however 
was  curiously  and  suddenly  penetrated  by 
the  reply  which  —  who?  —  was  it  Wal- 
ter? made,  almost  as  it  seemed  without  a 
pause. 

"Not  common — but  yet  not  unknown 
in  a  country  which  has  known  a  great 
deal  of  fighting  in  its  day.  The  old  castle 
is  our  family  resource  in  danger.  We  do 
our  family  business  here,  our  quarrels: 
and  afterwards  retire  to  Auchnasheen, 
the  house  of  peace  (perhaps  you  don*t 
know  that  names  have  meaning  here- 
abouts) to  rest." 

There  was  a  pause  as  slight,  as  imper- 
ceptible to  the  ignorant,  as  evident  to  the 
instructed  as  had  been  the  stir  at  the  first 
sound  of  those  clear  tones.  Walter  him- 
self to  more  than  one  observer  had 
seemed  as  much  startled  as  any  of  them. 
He  turned  quickly  round  towards  the 
speaker  with  a  sudden  blanching  of  his 
face  which  had  been  pale  enough  before  ; 
but  this  was  only  momentary;  afterwards 
all  that  was  remarkable  in  him  was  a 
strange  look  of  resolution  and  determined 
self-control.  Perhaps  the  only  one  com- 
pletely unmoved  was  the  Englishman, 
who  at  once  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
stepped  forward  to  the  individual  who  it 
was  evident  to  him  was  the  only  duly 
qualified  cicerone  in  the  party,  with  eager 
satisfaction. 

**  That  is  highly  interesting.  Of  course 
the  place  must  be  full  of  tradition,"  he 
said. 

"  With  your  permission,  Walter,  I  will  "Where  will  ye  be  taking  all  thae 
take  the  part  of  cicerone,"  the  new  voice  folk  ?  "  he  said,  no  doubt  forgetting  his 
said.  To  some  of  the  party  it  seemed  j  manners  in  his  bewilderment.  "  Come 
only  a  voice.  The  ladies  and  the  young  •  back,  ye'll  get  into  mischief  that  back 
men  stumbled  against  each  other  in  their  I  road,"  he  cried,  putting  out  his  hand  to 
eager  curiosity  about  the  stranger.     "  I  i  catch  the  arm  of  Braithwaite,  who,  guided 
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will  swear  there  was  nobody  near  Erra- 
deen  when  we  landed,"  said  young  Tom 
Campbell,  in  the  nearest  ear  that  pre- 
sented itself;  but  of  course  it  was  the 
number  of  people  about  which  caused 
this,  and  it  could  be  no  shadow  with 
whom  the  M.P.  went  forth  delighted,  ask- 
ing a  hundred  questions.  "You  are  a 
member  of  the  family  ?  "  Mr.  Braithwaite 
said.  He  was  not  tall,  and  his  compan- 
ion was  of  a  splendid  presence.  The 
Englishman  had  to  look  up  as  be  spoke, 
and  to  quicken  his  somewhat  short  steps 
as  he  walked  to  keep  up  with  the  other's 
large  and  dignified  pace.  Katie  followed 
with  Walter.  There  was  a  look  of  agita- 
tion and  alarm  in  her  face;  her  heart 
beat  she  could  not  tell  why.  She,  was 
breathless  as  if  she  had  been  running  a 
race.  She  looked  up  into  Lord  Erra- 
deen's  face  tremulously,  not  like  herself. 
"  Is  this  gentleman  —  staying  with 
you?"  she  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice. 

Walter  was  not  agitated  for  his  part,  but 
he  had  little  inclination  to  speak.  He 
said  "  Yes  "  and  no  more. 

"And  we  have  been — sorry  for  you 
because  you  were  alone  !  Is  it  a —  rela- 
tion ?  is  it You   have  never,"  said 

Katie,  forcing  the  words  out  with  a  diffi- 
culty which  astonished  her,  and  for  which 
she  could  not  account,  "  brought  him  to 
Birkenbraes." 

Walter  could  not  but  smile.  A  sort  of 
feeble  amusement  flew  over  his  mind 
touching  the  surface  into  a  kind  of  ripple. 
"  Shall  I  ask  him  to  come  ?  "  he  said. 

Katie  was  following  in  the  very  foot- 
steps of  this  altogether  new  and  unex- 
pected figure.  There  was  nothing  like 
him,  it  seemed  to  her,  in  all  the  country* 
side.  His  voice  dominated  every  other 
sound,  not  loud,  but  clear.  It  subdued 
her  little  being  altogether.  She  would  not 
lose  a  word,  yet  her  breath  was  taken 
away  by  an  inexplicable  terror. 

"He  is— like  somebody,"  she  said, 
panting,  "out  of  a  book,"  and  could  say 
no  more. 

Old  Macalister  came  towards  them  from 
the  now  open  door,  at  which  stood  Sym- 
ington in  attendance.  The  servants  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  unusual  sounds  of 
the  arrival.  Macalister's  old  face  was 
drawn  and  haggard. 
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by  the  stranger,  was  passing  the  ordinary 
entrance.  He  became  quite  nervous  and 
angry  when  no  heed  was  paid  to  him. 
*'  My  lord,  youVe  no  so  well  acquaint  your- 
self. Will  you  let  that  lad  just  wander 
and  break  his  neck?''  he  cried,  with  a 
kind  of  passion. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Walter,  with  a 
strange  calm  which  was  as  unaccountable 
as  all  the  rest.  "  Will  you  tell  your  wife 
to  prepare  for  these  ladies  —  when  we 
come  back." 

Here  Symington  too  came  forth  to  ex- 
plain somewhat  loudly,  addressing  his 
master  and  Braithwaite  alternately,  that 
the  roads  were  not  safe  about  the  old  cas- 
tle, that  the  walls  were  crumbling,  that  a 
person  not  acquaint  might  get  a  deadly 
fall.  With  unspeakable  anxiety  in  his  eyes. 
The  party  all  followed,  notwithstanding, 
led  by  the  stranger,  whom  even  the  least 
of  them  now  thouc^ht  she  could  distin- 
guish over  Katie's  head,  but  of  whom  the 
servants  took  no  notice,  addressing  the 
others  in  the  front  as  if  he  had  not  been 
there. 

"  My  lord,  ye'll  repent  if  ye'll  no  listen 
to  us,"  Symington  said,  laying  his  hand  in 
sudden  desperation  on  Walter's  arm. 

•'  You  fool ! "  cried  the  young  man, 
**  can't  you  see  we  have  got  a  safe 
guide?" 

Symington  gave  a  look  round  him 
wildly  of  the  utmost  terror.  His  scared 
eyes  seemed  to  retreat  into  deep  caverns 
of  anguish  and  fear.  He  stood  back  out 
of  the  way  of  the  somewhat  excited  party, 
who  laughed,  and  yet  scarcely  could  laugh 
with  comfort,  at  him.  The  youngsters 
had  begun  to  chatter:  they  were  not 
afraid  of  anything.  Still  —  though  it  was 
certainly  amusing  to  see  that  old  man's 

face. 

Turning  round  to  exchange  a  look  with 
Macalister,  Symington  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Williamson's  solid  and  cheerful 
bulk,  who  brought  up  the  rear.  "I'm 
saying,"  said  the  millionaire  confiden- 
tially, "who's  this  fine  fellow  your  mas- 
ter's got  with  him?  A  grand  figure  of  a 
man  !  It's  not  often  you  see  it,  but  I  al- 
ways admire  it.  A  relation,  too  ;  what 
relation  ?  I  would  say  it  must  be  on  the 
mother's  side,  for  I've  never  seen  or  heard 
tell  of  him.  Eh  ?  who's  staying  with  your 
master?  I'm  asking  ye.  Are  ye  deaf  or 
doited  that  ye  cannot  answer  a  simple 
question?" 

"  Na,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  ;  but  I  think  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
just  taken  leave  of  their  senses,"  Syming- 
ton said. 


From  Blackwood's  Magirint 
LETTERS  FROM  GALILEE. 

I. 

More  than  a  year  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  Jews  of^the  poorer  classes  in 
Russia  and  Roumania,  finding  that  exis- 
tence in  those  countries  had  become  in- 
supportable, made  up  their  minds  to 
emigrate  en  masse  to  the  land  of  their 
ancestors ;  and,  forming  themselves  into 
Palestine  Colonization  Societies,  invited 
subscriptions,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  organize  agricultural  communities,  and 
to  develop  a  new  national  life  under  con- 
ditions which,  while  they  appealed  to  the 
most  cherished  traditions  of  the  race, 
should  at  the  same  time  secure  them 
against  the  persecution  from  which  they 
were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Christian 
nations.  The  greater  toleration  which 
they  had  uniformly  enjoyed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Moslem  government  of  Turkey  en- 
couraged them  to  hope  that  although  the 
administration  of  that  country  left  nnuch 
to  be  desired,  they  would  at  all  events 
find  in  it  a  refuge  from  the  legal  disabili- 
ties to  which  they  were  subjected  in  Rou- 
mania, and  from  the  "  atrocities  "  of  which 
they  had  been  the  victims  in  Russia,  and 
they  even  fondly  anticipated  that  their 
migration  into  the  Ottoman  dominions 
would  be  favorably  regarded  by  the  sul- 
tan, who  would  thus  have  an  opportunity 
of  contrasting  his  clemency  with  Chris- 
tian barbarity,  and  by  encouraging  an 
increase  to  the  population  of  one  of  the 
provinces  of  his  empire,  promote  its  ma- 
terial development. 

The  movement,  however,  failed  to  at- 
tract much  sympathy  in  western  Europe, 
either  among  Jews  or  Christians.  For  a 
long  time  its  very  existence  was  denied. 
When,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  advo- 
cated by  the  representative  Jewish  news- 
papers of  eastern  Europe,  —  when  one 
Roumanian  Colonization  Society  alone 
could  show  a  subscription-list  amounting 
to  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  con- 
tributed almost  entirely  by  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community,  and  the  evi- 
dence became  irresistible  that  the  heart 
of  the  nation  had  been  stirred  to  its 
depths  in  those  countries  where  Jews  are 
most  numerous,  and  that  an  exodus  was 
preparing  which  would  number  man^ 
hundreds  of  thousands,  —  then  the  inapti- 
tude of  the  Jew  for  agricultural  pursuits 
was  slrontrly  dwelt  upon,  and  the  objec- 
tions which  existed  to  Palestine  as  a  nekl 
of  colonization  were  enumerated  with  a 
good  deal  more  vehemence  than  under- 
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standing  of  the  subject.  The  insalubrity 
of  the  climate,  the  barrenness  of  the 
country,  and,  above  all,  its  insecurity, 
were  urged  as  reasons  why  it  would  be 
folly  for  a  race  who  could  never  by  any 
possibility  become  agriculturists  to  go  to 
it.  ^  The  real  obstacle  which  was  destined 
to  be  for  the  time,  at  all  events,  insur- 
mountable, was  never  suggested  by  any 
one.  The  Turkish  government,  which 
had  gauged  more  accurately  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  movement  than  either  the 
Jews  or  Christians  of  the  West,  became 
alarmed  at  an  influx,  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
of  the  race  into  the  province  which  had 
given  it  birth.  Better  informed  than  the 
Western  critics  as  to  the  realj^capabilities 
of  Palestine,  it  feared  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment there  of  a  new  nationality  move- 
ment, should  the  descendants  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants  pour  in  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  land ;  and  so  far  from 
treating  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  to  return  to  the  soil  of  their  fathers 
with  the  scorn  which  it  had  met  with  in 
western  Europe,  the  most  stringent  or- 
ders were  issued  by  the  Porte,  that  no 
Jewish  emigrants  should  be  allowed  to 
land  in  Palestine,  that  no  sales  of  land 
were  to  be  made  to  them,  and  no  coloniza- 
tion by  them  under  any  circumstances 
was  to  be  permitted.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  in  the  face  of  this  attitude  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
;  government,  that  any  scheme  of  coloniza- 
•  tion  by  Jews  in  Palestine  could  come  to 
much ;  but  the  whole  episode  has  not 
been  without  its  value  in  removing  preju- 
dice, correcting  misapprehension,  and  fa- 
miliarizing the  mind  of  the  public  with  a 
subject  the  importance  of  which  they 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize, as  the  Eastern  question  develops, 
and  Syria  and  Palestine  are  forced  into 
the  prominent  position  which  they  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  it. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether 
"any  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Gali- 
lee," of  informing  myself  in  regard  to  the 
present  condition  of  Jewish  agriculture  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  material 
resources  of  the  Acre  district,  that  I  made 
a  trip  into  the  mountains  last  May;  and 
as  the  object  I  had  in  view  led  me  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  ordinary  travel  and 
investigation,  it  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est to  your  readers.  Indeed  the  tourist  in 
Palestine  loses  more  than  he  has  any  idea 
of  in  following  beaten  routes ;  as  the 
easiest  and  straightest,  which  are  gener- 
ally the  least  interesting,  are  preferred  by 
the  dragomans   under  whose  charge  he 


travels.  There  are,  for  instance,  four 
ways  of  going  from  Haifa  to  Nazareth, 
three  of  which  pass  through  beautiful 
scenery  and  are  full  of  varied  interest, 
while  the  fourth  is  decidedly  the  most 
monotonous.  It  is  nevertheless  the  one 
invariably  taken  by  travellers,  though  by 
either  of  the  others  the  journey  may  be 
accomplished  easily  in  the  day. 

A  two  hours'  riae  along  the  backbone 
of  Mount  Carmel,  from  which  valleys 
sink  on  either  hand,  brings  us  to  Esfia,  a 
village  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  principally  inhabited  by 
Druses,  though  there  is  a  Christian  popu- 
lation large  enough  to  have  a  church  of 
their  own.  I  found,  on  conversing  with 
the  sheikhs  who  represented  the  difiFerent 
religions,  that  a  good  deal  of  bad  blood 
existed  between  them ;  and  a  few  days 
after  my  visit,  a  party  of  Druses  made 
away  with  the  bell  of  the  Christian 
church.  On  the  application  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishop,  the  delinquents  were  seized 
and  put  in  prison.  Their  release,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  effected  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  backsheesh.  Their  re-arrest 
has  again  been  applied  for,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  excites  a  good  deal 
of  local  interest,  and  is  still  unsettled. 
Should  Haifa  ever  develop  into  a  seaport 
of  importance,  which  appears  to  be  its 
manifest  destiny,  now  that  the  firman  has 
been  granted  and  the  first  part  of  the 
survey  of  the  railway  from  here  to  Da- 
mascus has  already  been  undertaken, 
Esfia  is  bound  to  become  the  summer  re- 
sort of  the  wealthiest  of  its  inhabitants. 
Its  elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  its  exposure  to  the 
winds  of  all  quarters,  the  charm  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  its  proximity  to 
Haifa,  from  which  place  it  can  be  reached 
on  horseback  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  all 
point  to  it  as  likely  to  be  the  future  sana- 
torium of  the  place.  There  is  a  fine  flow- 
ing spring,  a  magnificent  grove  of  olive- 
trees,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile 
arable  land  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  village  —  besides  which,  the  inhabi- 
tants own  a  fine  tract  of  land  in  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
About  two  miles  distant,  also  most  pictu- 
resquely and  advantageously  situated,  so 
far  as  climate  and  fertile  land  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  purely  Druse  village  of 
Dalyeh,  where  the  houses  are  better  and 
the  inhabitants  are  richer  than  at  Esfia ; 
indeed  I  looked  in  vain  at  this  latter  place 
for  a  native  habitation  that  could  by  any 
possibility  be  turned  into  a  summer  resi- 
dence for  a  civilized  being. 
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After  leaving  Esfia  we  rode  for  an- 
other hour  through  the  most  thickly 
wooded  and  beautiful  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, before  we  reach  Muhkraka,  or  **the 
place  of  burning."  This  has  recently  be- 
come a  Carmelite  holy  place,  and  the 
order  have  purchased  the  land  and  erected 
a  small  chapel  here,  and  are  still  build- 
ing ;  but  it  has  been  from  all  time  invested 
with  the  odor  of  sanctity,  as  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  Elijah's  triumph  over  the 
prophets  of  Haal.  Whatever  sacred  merit 
it  may  possess,  its  picturesque  attractions 
are  ot  the  very  highest  order.  The  point 
on  which  the  sacrifice  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of 
a  quadrangular  building  of  large  hewn 
stones,  and  forms  the  eastern  termination 
of  "the  ridge  of  Carmel.  The  range  here 
sinks  abruptly  on  the  left  into  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  in  front  into  the  Wady  Milh, 
which  separates  it  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lower  range  of  the  mountains 
of  Samaria,  and  through  which  ran  the 
ancient  Roman  road  to  Caesarea.  On  the 
left  the  mountain  slopes  gradually  into  the 
Plain  of  Sharon.  The  panoramic  view 
thus  afforded  is  quite  unique  for  extent, 
and  well  worth  an  expedition  made  for 
its  sake  alone.  It  is  evident  that,  before 
the  days  of  Elijah,  the  spot  was  dedi- 
cated to  religious  purposes,  for  we  read 
that  he  repaired  "  the  altar  of  Jehovah 
which  was  broken  down ;  "and  before  that 
altar  was  erected,  it  is  probable  that  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  cele- 
brated their  worship  here. 

Tacitus  says:  "Between  Syria  and 
Judxa  stands  a  mountain  known  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  God  is  worshipped  under  no 
other  title  than  that  of  the  place,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  usage,  without  a 
temple  or  even  a  statue.  An  altar  is 
erected  in  the  open  air,  and  there  adora- 
tion is  made  to  the  presiding  deity.  On 
this  spot  Vespasian  otlered  a  sacrifice, 
and  consulted  oraculum  Carpneli  Deiy 

There  is  no  other  plateau  on  the  top  of 
Carmel  which  corresponds  to  this  de- 
scription, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  on  **thc  spot"  where,  "according  to 
ancient  usage,"  there  was  neither  temple 
nor  statue,  the  Carmelites  should,  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  have  erected  two 
glaring  stone  buildings,  which  give  it  an 
air  of  "  IJrummagem  "  sanctity,  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  the  solemn  interest  of 
the  surroundings.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  ruins  which  still  exist 
here  were  the  walls  ol  a  temple,  but  rather 
that  they  formed  portion  of  some  solid 


construction,  such  as  a  shrine  or  altar. 
On  this  mountain,  sacred  from  tirae  im- 
memorial, Pvthagoras  is  said  to  have 
spent  some  time  in  contemplation ;  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  chose 
this  lofty  and  picturesque  spot  in  the  in- 
terior, rather  than  the  bleak  and  lower 
promontory  on  which  the  present  monas- 
tery of  Carmel  is  situated.  We  look 
down  from  it  upon  the  scenes  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  battles  in  Bibli- 
cal history:  at  our  feet  lies  Harosheth, 
the  modern  Harathyeh;  it  was  at  this 
point  that  Sisera  "gathered  together  all 
his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots 
of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  from  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles 
unto  the  river  Kishon;"and  it  was  from 
Tabor,  which  faces  us,  that  Barak  de* 
scended  with  ten  thousand  men  and  de- 
feated him.  It  was  from  this  point,  too* 
that  Elisha  discerned  the  Shunammite 
widow  "  afar  off  "  urging  her  ass  over  the 
plain  at  his  feet,  and  descended  from  the 
mountain  to  meet  her;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less down  the  path  that  we  were  now 
about  to  take,  that  Elijah  hurried  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  "  prophets  of  the 
groves  "  or  of  Baal,  who  were  slaughtered 
at  his  command  on  the  peculiar  round  ele- 
vation rising  out  of  the  plain  beneath  us, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  and  called  to 
this  day  the  Tell-el  Kasis,  or  Hill  of  the 
Priests.  The  descent  is  very  precipitous ; 
but  where  standing-ground  is  found  there 
are  more  trees  than  usual,  and  a  wealth  of 
gorgeous  flowers  —  a  perfect  blaze  of 
hollyhocks,  red  and  purple  anemones,  iris, 
various  kinds  of  convolvuli,  and  many 
other  plants  whose  names  were  unknown 
to  me.  We  had  seen  our  way  so  clearly 
from  the  lofty  point  of  view  we  had  just 
left,  that  we  needed  no  guide  across  the 
plain  to  the  Nazareth  road,  here  cultivated 
and  used  as  pasture  by  some  Bedouins, 
whose  black  tents,  once  so  plentiful  in 
this  fertile  country,  are  now  rapidly  dis- 
appearing before  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  purchase  of  the  plain  by 
wealthy  capitalists  of  Beyrout.  How 
much  the  aspect  of  this  plain  has  changed 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  may  best  be 
gathered  by  comparing  its  present  condi- 
tion with  the  account  which  Dr.  P.  Thom- 
son furnishes  in  his  admirable  work, 
"  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  which  is  most 
useful  as  an  accurate  description  of  what 
Palestine  was  twenty  vears  a^o,  and  as  a 
work  of  archtTologicaf  and  Biblical  refers 
ence,  but  which  is  apt  to  mislead,  if  taken 
as  an  authority  in  regard  to  the  preient 
1  agricultural    condition   of    the   coimtrji 
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For  instaDce,  of  the  plain  we  were  now  any  scheme  of   developing  the  agricul- 

traversing,  he  says :  —  tural  resources  of  the  Holy  Land,  whether 

The  whole  of  Esdraelon  will  soon  be  aban-  ^V    Jewish    colonization     or     otherwise, 

doned  to  the  Bedouins.    Their  system  of  deso-  should   be   received   with    scepticism    by 

lation  is  worked  out  after  this  fashion  :  they  opponents  who   derive  their   information 

pitch  their  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village,  from  such  records  as  the  one  I  have  just 

and  in  such  numbers  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  quoted.     The  same  is  true  in  a  consider- 

inhabitants.     Of  course  their  camels  and  flocks  able  degree  of  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  which 

roam  over  the  unfenced  plain,  and  devour  a  is  rapidly  being  brought  into  cultivation 

large   part  of   the  grain  while  growing ;  and  i^      ^^^^^^    capitalists,   who,    by    lending 

when  it  IS  ripe  they  either  steal  it  or  compel  ^  ^^  ^^^  villagers,  gradually  become 

r^f,//rr.hl''n'Hcrn^^  their  proprietors,  and   continue  to   culti- 
ccntace  as  the  price  01  their  protection,     rrom  ^f^    /      ,         '  .,  •*.  1  1    • 

the  village  itself  chickens,  eggs,  sheep,  cows,  yate  the  land  on  shares,  the  capital  being 

and  even  horses  disappear,  and'can  never  be  furnished  by  the  new  proprietors,  who  are 

recovered.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  soon  move  wealthy  and  influential  enough  to  protect 

off  to  escape  from  these  annoyances,  and  the  themselves  against  rapacious  pashas,  un- 

village    being  thereby  weakened,  the   Aral)s  just  cadis,  and  extortionate  tax-gatherers, 

provoke  a  quarrel,  some  one  is  wounded  or  by  the  simple  process  of  becoming  their 

killed,  and  then  the  place  is.sacked  or  burned,  own  tax-gatherers,  and  paying  an  amount 

The  end  aimed  at  is  novv  reached,  and  the  land  ^f  dacks/te^sh  which  leaves  them  an  enor- 

belongs  henceforth  to  the  lawless  Ishniaelite.  ^«„o  ^..^<;»   .u«  «..i:r^*^»»  k^:*,^  »u«  «*%« 

r    ^    '^  ,.  11      .1  •   u  I  *  J  mous  profit,  the  suiierers  being  the  cov- 

in ten  years  more  there  will  not  be  an  inhabited  '      ,    '  ,       .         J   ^L**         ,    ** 

Village  in  Esdraelon  unless  this  wretched  work  ^^""'5P^  treasury-chest  and  the  unhappy 
is  checked;  and  even  now  it  is  unsafe  to  fellahtn.  Still,  as  a  x\x\^,K\\t  fellah  pre- 
traverse  this  noble  plain  in  any  direction,  and  ^ers  to  become  the  property  of  a  capitalist 
everybody  goes  armed,  and  prepared  to  repel  who,  while  he  ill-treats  him,  protects  him, 
force  by  force.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  to  being  left  to  defend  himself  against 
plain  is  under  cultivation,  but  the  Arabs  de-  official  tyranny  and  corruption;  and  there 
light  in  it  in  winter,  and  it  is  even  now  dotted  is  no  question  that  the  country  is  being 
over  with  their  black  tabernacles.  Overgrown  benefited  by  large  fertile  tracts  thus  being 
as  it  is  with  thistles  and  long  grass,  It  IS  the  reclaimed  from  thistles,  gazelles,  and 
favorite  haunt  of  the  gazelle,  etc  j^,^^^  tabernacles,  and  made  to  yield  of 
At  the  present  day  there  is  scarcely  an  its  abundance.  I  know  of  one  or  two 
acre  of  this  plain  that  is  not  under  culti-  magnificent  plains  where  this  operation  is 
vation  during  alternate  years.  The  this-  still  waiting  to  be  performed,  to  the  great 
ties  and  long  grass,  gazelles,  and  the  advantage  of  the  capitalist  who  under- 
black  tabernacles  of  the  Arabs,  are  all  by  takes  it.  Meantime,  among  the  large 
degrees  disappearing.  The  latter  are  proprietors  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is  no 
confined  to  lands  for  which  they  pay  the  less  a  personage  than  the  sultan  himself, 
proprietors,  who  are  rich  bankers  at  Hey-  His  property  extends  from  the  eastern 
rout,  rent  in  hard  cash;  and  failing  to  do  margin  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the 
so,  they  are  summarily  evicted.  The  in-  Jordan;  and  the  firman  has  already  been 
habitants  of  the  villages  which  are  dotted  granted,  and  the  line  surveyed,  for  the 
over  the  plain  dwell  in  peace  and  secu-  railway  which  is  to  connect  the  Bay  of 
rity  ;  and  the  traveller  may  ride  over  it  Acre  with  the  great  grain-growing  prov- 
unarmed  with  perfect  safety.  In  fact,  so  ince  of  the  Hauran,  and  which  will  there- 
far  from  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  being  the  fore  traverse  the  plain  throughout  its 
scene  of  desolation  which  it  was  when  whole  length.  Passing  out  of  the  Plain 
Dr.  Thomson  saw  it,  or  his  lugubrious  of  Esdraelon  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
prophecy  of  the  appearance  it  was  to  pre-  into  that  of  Jezreel,  the  line  will  then  fol- 
sent  ten  years  later  having  been  fulfilled,  low  the  valley  of  the  Jalud  by  a  gentle 
the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  deline  to  Bethshean,  and  tap  one  of  the 
then  have  served  to  transform  it  into  a  finest  districts  in  the  country,  which  still 
scene  of  the  most  luxuriant  fertility.  Tall  awaits  private  capital  and  enterprise  for 
grain  crops  wave  over  a  great  part  of  its  its  development.  From  the  site  of  the 
extent;  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  ancient  city  of  Scythopolis  a  magnificent 
looks  like  a  sea  of  richest  green.  One  of  valley  spreads  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
the  proprietors  —  for  it  is  nearly  all  now  reach.  The  whole  of  this  valley,  and  the 
in  the  hands  of  one  family  —  told  me  the  rich  plains  beyond,  can  be  watered  by  the 
other  day  that  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  fountains  that  send  their  copious  streams 
the  produce  of  this  property  to  the  sea  across  the  site  of  Bethshean. 
last  year  amounted  to  ten  thousand  in  fact  [sajrs  Dr.  Thomson,  and  his  descrip- 
pounds.     We   can  scarcely   wonder  that  tion  in  this  instance  applies  to  the  present 
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day]  few  spots  on  earth,  and  none  in  this 
country,  possess  greater  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing advantages  than  this  Ghor,  and  yet 
it  is  utterly  desolate.  Whenever  a  good  gov- 
ernment shall  restore  order  and  security  to  this 
region,  Beisan  (or  Bethshean)  will  rise  rapidly 
to  an  important  city.  Its  water  privileges  and 
other  advantages  will  not  only  make  it  a  de- 
lightful residence,  but  render  it  a  great  man- 
ufacturing centre.  All  kinds  of  machinery 
might  be  driven  with  the  least  possible  expense 
by  its  abounding  brooks  ;  and  then  this  lovely 
valley  of  Jczrcel  al>ove  it,  irrigated  by  the 
Jalud,  and  the  Ghor  licisan  below,  irrigated  in 
every  part  by  many  fertilizing  streams,  are 
capable  of  sustaining  a  little  nation  in  and  of 
themselves.  Besides,  Beisan  is  the  natural 
highway  from  Bashan  in  the  east  to  the  sea- 
board at  Haifa  and  Acre,  and  also  to  Southern 
Palestine  and  Kg>'pt.  The  Ghor  once  teemed 
with  inhabitants,  as  is  evident  from  ruined 
sites,  and  from  Tells  too  old  for  ruins,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  plain. 

I  met  the  surveyincj  party  on  their  re- 
turn from  their  labors  in  this  district,  and 
they  not  only  confirm  this  account,  but 
were  warm  in  their  praises  of  the  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  sedentary  Arabs  who  inhabit 
this  plain,  and  amongst  whom  they  camped 
without  molestation.  Indeed  the  Bedou- 
ins seemed  much  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  brought  into  communication 
with  the  outer  world  by  a  railway,  and 
were  ready  to  offer  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  surveyors.  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  classes  of  the  population 
will  benetit  immediately  by  being  em- 
ployed on  the  line  as  laborers.  Mean- 
time there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
profitable  character  of  the  undertaking. 
The  carriage  of  the  present  export  of 
^rain  from  the  Hauran  alone  will  yield  a 
fair  dividend  of  itself ;  and  this  does  not 
include  the  Damascus  trade,  which  now 
goes  to  Beyrout,  but  which  would  inevita- 
bly come  by  this  route,  or  all  the  iratlic  of 
the  country  through  which  the  line  will 
pass  between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea.  It 
will,  moreover,  be  an  extremely  cheap  line 
to  construct :  the  only  part  which  offers 
any  difficulty  to  the  engineer  is  the  rise 
from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Jaulan,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will 
involve  an  ascent  of  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  in  about  fifteen  miles.  Thence  across 
the  plateau  of  Damascus  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. Here  the  country  has  been  of  late 
years  much  depopulated  by  Arab  raids, 
which  have  ceased  to  extend  beyond  the 
Jordan ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
which  will  be  conferred  by  the  railway 
will  be  the  repeopling  of  this  rich  pastoral 


region,  and  the  suppression  of  the  roving 
Arabs.  When  once  this  is  accompli  sheet 
it  will  open  a  field  for  colonization  which 
cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  attract 
capital ;  whether  it  will  be  Christian  or 
Jewish,  time  only  can  show.  As  it  is,  the 
best  parts  of  the  country  seem  rapidly  to 
be  falling  into  the  hands  of  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, to  whose  efforts,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, its  development,  such  as  it  is,  is 
mainly  due. 

Fording  the  Kishon  at  a  spot  where  it 
is  little  more  than  ankle-deep,  and  passing 
one  or  two  villages  surrounded  by  corn- 
fields, we  strike  ere  long  the  wagon-road 
which  has  been  constructed  across  this 
part  of  the  plain  by  the  German  colonists 
at  Haifa,  and  following  it  for  an  hour, 
reach  Nazareth,  well  satisfied  with  a  de- 
tour which  has  taken  us  through  such  an 
interesting  piece  of  scenery.  There  are 
two  roads  ordinarily  taken  oy  the  tourist 
from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias  —  one  by  Kefr 
Kenna,  and  the  other  by  Mount  Tabor; 
but  a  third  very  pretty  one  lies  between 
the  two,  unknown  to  the  traveller,  for  the 
path  often  dwindles  away  to  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  indeed  we  follow  the  land- 
marks rather  than  any  track  which  could 
be  described.  The  best  way  to  find  it,  on 
leaving  Nazareth  by  St.  .Mary*s  Well,  is, 
instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  which  is 
the  path  to  Tabor,  to  keep  straight  on, 
and  make  for  the  village  of  Ain  Mahal,  a 
pretty  place,  surrounded  by  cactus-hedges 
and  olive-groves,  where  the  women  draw- 
ing water  at  the  well  were  so  suspicions 
last  we  might  be  government  officials 
with  evil  intent,  that  when  I  asked  them 
the  name  of  the  place,  they  said  they  did 
not  know ;  thence  following  our  own  de- 
vices, for  we  had  no  guide,  we  found  our 
way  round  the  shoulder  of  a  wooded  hill, 
and  were  rewarded  by  splendid  and  unej^ 
pected  views  over  the  wooded  country 
I  towards  Tabor  to  the  south,  and  over  the 
great  plain  of  the  Buttauf  to  west  and 
north,  stretching  away  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Galilee,  backed  in  the  dLh- 
tance  by  the  Jebel  Jermuk,  with  which  I 
was  destined  ere  long  to  make  a  closer 
acquaintance.  As  we  scrambled  down 
through  long  grass  on  the  other  side,  we 
came  upon  some  huge  blocks  of  stooe^ 
evidently  indicating  the  site  of  a  former 
town,  for  some  bore  traces  of  carving,  and 
one  of  an  inscription  which  was  indeci- 
pherable :  unfortunately,  there  was  no  one 
of  whom  we  could  ask  the  name  of  this 
spot,  which  might  prove  worth  a  more 
;  lengthy  examination  than  we  were  able  to 
'.  give  it.    Shortly  after  we  struck  a  pithi 
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which  we  followed,  and  which  led  us  to 
the  village  of  Es  Sajjerah,  which  we  found 
enfStem  consequence  of  the  nuptials  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants:  they  were  being 
celebrated  by  a  dance  of  girls  in  a  circle 
to  the  usual  discordant  music.  These 
dances  are  very  commonly  performed  by 
men,  but  it  is  much  more  rare  to  see  them 
engaged  in  by  the  girls.  Nor  were  these 
latter  in  any  way  disturbed  by  our  un- 
wonted presence,  but  laughed  and  danced 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  The  step  is, 
however,  extremely  monotonous  and  un- 
interesting, and  one  requires  to  be  an 
Arab  to  appreciate  its  expressiveness. 
Under  a  wide-spreading  venerable  tree 
near  the  ancient  well  sat  a  group  of  grey- 
bearded  village  elders,  which  we  joined, 
a  little  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  general 
antiquity.  We  made  them  send  for  Arab' 
bread,  eggs,  and  Uben,  or  sour  milk,  by 
way  of  a  midday  repast,  and  broke  the 
ice,  so  far  as  social  intercourse  went,  by 
proceeding  to  boil  the  water  for  our  tea 
with  a  spirit-lamp,  which  excited  consid- 
erable interest;  but  the  lunch  hour  barely 
sufRces  to  establish  confidence  with  the 
suspicious  villagers.  One  can  form  some 
idea  of  their  ignorance,  but  none  of  their 
political  opinions,  if  they  have  any.  There 
is  a  general  impression  that  the  country 
must  before  long  change  hands,  and  a 
vague  feeling  that  any  change  will  be  for 
the  better ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  attitude  of  a 
Moslem  village,  which  this  was,  has  of 
late  years  become  one  of  suppressed  dis- 
like of  the  foreigner,  and  especially  of 
the  English.  A  magnificent  specimen  of 
a  Bedouin  sheikh,  with  a  long  spear  and 
a  dozen  followers,  galloped  up  to  the  well 
while  we  were  chatting,  and  silently  sur- 
veyed us.  He  had  come  over  from  the 
Khan  et  Tejjar,  or  Inn  of  the  Merchant, 
—  a  village  two  miles  distant,  where  there 
is  a  market  held  every  Monday,  which  is 
largely  attended  by  Bedouins,  who  come 
here  to  get  supplies,  —  and  was  the  sheikh 
of  a  branch  of  the  Roala  tribe.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  Es  Sajjerah  has  been 
identified  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Survey  as  a  Biblical  site,  but  the  remains 
here  would  go  to  show  that  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  old 
times.  We  sat  upon  old  carved  blocks  of 
stone  under  the  tree  where  we  lunched: 
they  were  the  remains  of  a  wall  enclosing 
possibly  a  small  temple,  about  thirty  feet 
by  forty ;  on  one  of  the  slabs  were  the 
Greek  letters  AOKl,  and  under  them  G,  the 
rest  of  the  inscription  was  illegible:  there 
were  also  seven  or  eight  fine  fragments 
of    columns    about    eighteen    inches    in 


diameter,  and  a  couple  of  pediments,  one 
of  which  was  of  marble.  The  antiquity 
and  size  of  the  stones  round  the  well, 
which  was  a  copious  one,  showed  that  it 
had  been  a  celebrated  spring  from  all 
time.  A  ride  of  a  little  over  an  hour 
from  this  spot  brought  us  to  Lubyeh, 
where  we  crossed  the  great  caravan  road 
leading  from  Acre  to  the  Hauran,  and  so 
struck  the  usual  northern  route  from 
Nazareth  to  Tiberias  under  the  Horns  of 
Hattin,  suddenly  dropping  upon  the  lake 
and  town,  with  a  temperature  ever  rising 
as  we  exchanged  these  cool  highlands  for 
the  stifling  region  nearly  seven  hundred 
feet  below  the  sea-level,  round  which  so 
many  of  the  most  sacred  associations 
thickly  cluster. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  its  shored 
have  been  so  much  written  about  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Biblical  interest  and 
archaeological  research,  —  its  past  has 
been  so  much  more  dwelt  upon  than  its 
future, — that  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
allude  to  the  possible  change  which  may 
overtake  it  with  the  advance  of  that  civil- 
ization which  is  surely  destined  sooner  or 
later  to  transform  once  more  this  now 
desolate  region  into  a  land  of  abundance. 
The  extensive  traces  which  still  remain 
of  the  opulent  cities  which  once  adorned 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
district  and  the  population  it  sustained, 
even  if  this  were  not  confirmed  by  one's 
own  observation,  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  of  late  years  bestowed  a  careful 
attention  to  its  undeveloped  resources. 
It  is  probable  that  the  line  of  railway 
which  is  now  being  surveyed  from  Haifa 
to  Damascus  will  be  carried  to  the  plateau 
of  Jaulan  by  way  of  the  Wady  Semakh  — 
a  broad  wacfy  opposite  Tiberias,  and  which 
opens  up  to  the  plateau  with  a  better  gra- 
dient than  can  probably  be  found  else- 
where; and  in  this  case  it  would  skirt  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  having  first 
crossed  the  rich  alluvial  but  uncultivated 
plain,  about  five  miles  long  by  four  wide, 
which  extends  from  Khurbet  es  Sumrah, 
the  ancient  Hippos,  southwards  to  the 
junction  of  the  Yarmuk  with  the  Jordan ; 
it  would  then  cross  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Fik,  where  there  is  another  rich 
expanse  of  alluvial  deposit,  and  enter  the 
Wady  Semakh,  where  it  widens  into  a 
small  plain  on  the  lake-shore.  All  these 
tracts  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivation, and  are  now  the  resort  of  Arabs. 
Three  miles  further  north  we  come  upon 
the  fertile  plain  of  £1  Meshdyeh,  in  which 
are  a  group  of  ruins  usually  identified  as 
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those  of  the  ancient  Bethsaida.  This  is 
the  point  where  the  Jordan  enters  the 
lake,  and  across  that  river  on  the  other 
side  the  rich  level  lands  stretch  beyond 
Tell  Hum,  the  position  probably  of  the  an- 
cient Capernaum.  Passing;  Khan  iMinyeh 
on  the  western  side,  we  come  upon  the 
most  productive  plain  of  all  —  that  of 
Genneserethi —  now  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  Moslem  proprietor  who  lives  at 
Acre,  by  whom  it  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased, but  who  allows  its  magnificent 
resources  to  remain  undeveloped.  One 
has  only  to  ride  throuc^h  the  luxuriant, 
wild  veijetation  — or  rather  to  attempt  to 
ride  throu^^h  it,  for  it  is  an  impenetrable 
jun^^Ie  of  long  ^rass  and  weeds  in  places 
—  to  see  what  this  plain  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing;, watered  as  it  is  by  three  ever- 
f1owin<^  streams,  and  by  several  springs 
celebrated  in  history.  The  proximity  of 
Arabs,  the  oppression  of  the  government 
officials,  the  extortion  of  money-lenders, 
the  poverty  and  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  expense  of  transport,  all 
combine  to  keep  this  fertile  lake-shore  a 
desert ;  but  once  let  the  scream  of  a  loco- 
motive be  heard  along  it,  and  enterprise 
and  capital  will  soon  follow  —  the  effects  of 
which  will  make  themselves  felt,  alike  on 
the  predatory  Arab  and  the  no  less  preda- 
tory otncial,  as  the  land  passes  from  the 
hands  of  the  degraded /?///z////i  into  those 
who  are  better  able  to  protect  themselves, 
whether  they  be  wealthy  foreigners  or 
wealthy  natives.  When  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias and  the  rich  country  round  it  is 
brought  to  within  two  hours*  distance  by 
rail  of  the  best  port  in  Palestine,  the  first 
step  will  have  been  made  towards  the  re- 
demption of  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  owners  of  the  firman  under  which 
the  railway  is  about  to  be  built,  looking 
forward  to  llie  development  of  this  re- 
gion, have  also  obtained  the  right  to  put 
steam  tugs  on  the  lake;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  produce  of  the  country 
from  some  distance  in  the  interior  will  be 
brought  down  to  it.  The  plateau  of  Jau- 
lan,  to  which  the  line  will  ascend,  is  one 
of  the  finest  grazing  tracts  in  the  world : 
it  was  here  that  Job  kept  his  countless 
herds,  and  it  was  celebrated  in  Scripture 
for  being  a  good  place  for  cattle.  I  rode 
across  it  four  years  ago  in  April,  when 
the  streams  were  tolerably  full,  and  the 
rich  grass  was  up  to  my  horse's  bells. 
To  some  it  may  seem  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  anticipate  a  day  in  the  near  future  when 
locomotives  will  whistle  within  sound  of 
Capernaum  and  steam-tugs  puff  across 
the  sea  with  produce  grown  amid  the  ruins 


of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida;  bat  if  the 
country  is  ever  to  be  restored,  it  must  be 
by  the  appliances  of  modern  civilization 
—  and  if  the  condition  of  its  present  oc- 
cupants is  ever  to  be  improved,  and  a 
preparation  made  for  more,  it  can  only  be 
accomplished  under  the  stimulus  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  If  the  Jews  are  ever 
to  become  an  important  and  industrious 
element  in  the  population,  it  will  only  be 
under  such  auspices  as  these.  1  found  in 
Tiberias  severatv Jewish  families  who  had 
been  landed  proprietors,  and  would  under 
any  other  circumstances  have  done  well 
as  farmers,  but  who  were  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  extortion  and  unjust  tax- 
ation to  which  they  were  subjected.  At 
the  period  of  my  visit,  a  garden  near 
Hattin,  which  haa  been  presented  by  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  to  the  Jews  of  Tibe* 
rias,  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  force  of 
saptiehs^  who  had  destroyed  the  fences 
and  devastated  the  garden  because  pay- 
ment of  an  exorbitant  tax  had  been  refused. 
As  the  matter  affects  English  protected 
subjects,  it  is  one  in  which  justice  may 
ultimately  be  done;  but  our  protection 
of  those  whom  we  pledged  to  protect 
when  they  fled  from  Russia  to  this  place 
during  the  Crimean  war,  has  become  of 
so  vague  and  shadowy  a  character,  that 
\ve  are  only  at  present  laying  ourselves 
open  to  a  charge  of  bad  faith,  and  con- 
firming the  impression  here,  which  is  be* 
coming  general  in  more  countries  than 
one,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  repudiate  her  moral  ob- 
ligations as  soon  as  they  become  irksome. 
This  question  of  an  illegal  occupation  by 
Turkish  police  of  property  owned  by 
British-protected  subjects,  has  now  been 
pending  between  the  British  and  Turkish 
governments  for  many  months.  Its  his- 
tory, which  is  too  long  to  go  into  here, 
would  enable  those  who  suppose  that 
Jews  cannot  cultivate  the  land  profitably 
in  Palestine,  because  they  are  not  agricul* 
turists,  to  estimate  more  accurately  the 
real  causes  of  their  want  of  success  in 
this  respect. 

I  observed  not  long  since  in  the  Times 
a  project,  which  has  of  late  been  occupy- 
ing public  attention  to  some  extent,  for 
cutting  a  canal  through  the  desert  inter- 
vening between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  flooding  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Jordan  to  its  source,  with  an 
outlet  to  the  Bay  of  Acre  across  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon.  This  project,  however,  ii 
absolutely  impracticable  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view,  unless  a  tunnel  be  re^ 
sorted  to ;  as  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  Um 
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valley  rises  gradually  for  about  sixty- 
eight  miles  to  the  water-parting,  which,  at 
a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  an  altitude  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-one  feet,  separates  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  This  water-parting,  which  links 
the  Desert  of  Tih  to  Arabia,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mons.  Lartet,  a  cretaceous  barrier, 
separating  in  a  most  complete  manner  the 
two  slopes  of  the  district.  The  creta- 
ceous strata  are  covered  with  their  own 
(Ubris^  and  show  no  trace  of  any  water- 
course in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  this  altitude  very  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  M.  Luynes,  who  makes  it 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet,  and 
M.  Vigne,  who  makes  it  seven  hundred 
and  ninety.  Besides  this  there  would  be 
an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
to  be  cut  through  to  get  from  the  sea-level 
in  the  then  flooded  Jordan  valley  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Apart  from  this,  the  let- 
ting in  of  the  sea  upon  a  tract  of  arable 
land,  nearly  ninety  miles  long  and  from 
four  to  five  broad,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  large  population ;  the  submer- 
gence of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  with  its 
extensive  ruins  covering  historic  sites, 
and  its  fertile  plains,  and  the  expulsion  of 
its  existing  population, — the  conversion, 
in  fact,  of  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  Palestine 
into  an  inland  sea,  seems  to  me  to  be 
scarcely  compensated  for  by  the  advan- 
tages anticipated,  even  if  the  scheme  were 
otherwise  feasible.  This  is  leaving  out 
of  account  altogether  the  political  difficul- 
ties, which  at  the  present  juncture  are 
quite  insuperable,  not  merely  on  the  part 
of  the  Porte,  but  also  of  P'rance  and  Rus- 
sia, who  have  vested  rights  in  holy  places 
in  these  parts,  which,  considering  the  po- 
litical value  that  they  possess,  they  would 
never  allow  to  be  submerged,  either  mor- 
ally or  materially.  The  whole  Jewish 
population  of  Tiberias,  to  the  number  of 
about  three  thousand,  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  foreign  power  or  other,  and 
these  would  all  have  to  be  settled  with 
when  the  question  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion for  flooding  the  people  out  of  house 
and  home  came  up.  Of  all  the  many  vis- 
ionary schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed affecting  the  destiny  of  the  Holy 
Land,  this  seems  to  me  the  most  vision- 
ary. 

Among  other  sources  of  future  profit  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tiberias,  if  they 
were  properly  managed,  must  undoubtedly 
be  reckoned  the  baths,  which  are  fre- 
quented during  the  year  by  thousands  of 
persons,  but  are  at  present  in  so  filthy 


and  mismanaged  a  condition  that  a  dis- 
ease must  be  very  serious,  and  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  waters  very  great,  to  induce 
any  one  to  undertake  the  cure.  When  I 
visited  these  baths  they  were,  however, 
crowded  —  the  only  accommodation  for 
the  patients  being  tents,  which  they 
pitched  on  the  lake-shore.  The  principal 
bathing-room  contained  a  circular  pool  of 
sulphur  water,  which  was  full  of  diseased 
patients,  who  were  also  lolling  naked  on 
the  moist  stone  floor  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fetid  steam.  There  are  baths  which  can 
be  taken  privately,  but  the  accommoda- 
tion is  of  the  roughest,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  water  has  not  been 
bathed  in  already.  There  is  another 
bathing-house  a  little  higher  up  the  hill, 
which  was  built  by  Ibrahim  Pasha;  and 
an  enterprising  speculator  proposed  to  the 
government  not  long  since  to  purchase 
the  whole  establishment,  build  lodging- 
houses,  and  introduce  comfort  and  reform 
generally ;  but  the  government  refused  to 
part  with  both  the  present  bathing-houses, 
and  as  a  monopoly  was  the  only  condition 
under  which  these  valuable  waters  could 
be  turned  to  profitable  account,  the  nego- 
tiation has  quite  recently  fallen  through. 
Traces  of  old  walls  reach  from  the  baths 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind,  and  skirting 
it,  sink  again  to  the  walls  of  the  modern 
town ;  but  whether  these  walls  enclosed 
the  city  that  Herod  built  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  whether  this  city, 
which  attained  so  much  importance  dur- 
ing the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  not  built  upon  one  of  still  anterior 
date,  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  those 
days,  we  may  judge  by  the  Biblical  rec- 
ord, the  fisheries  of  the  lake  constituted 
an  important  industry;  and  there  can  be 
no^^doubt  that  they  could  be  made  so 
again,  for  the  fish,  with  which  the  lake 
swarms,  are  comparatively  undisturbed. 
There  are  two  sailing-boats  in  existence, 
and  these  are  used  more  for  the  transport 
of  passengers  than  for  fishing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize,  looking  down  upon  these 
now  silent  waters,  that  they  were  actually 
once  the  scene  of  a  great  naval  battle  be-, 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Romans,  and  that 
Tiberias  itself  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships, 
which  had  been  collected  by  Josephus  for 
the  purpose.  In  these  days  Galilee,  of 
which  this  city  was  the  capital,  formed  a 
separate  province,  and  was  densely  peo- 
pled, as  probably  it  will  be  again.  Nine 
large  cities  adorned  the  shores  of  the 
lake  ;  and  though  the  estimate  formed  by 
Josephus  of  from  four  to  five  millions  for 
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the  whole  province  was  probably  exagger- 
ated, it  conveys  some  idea  of  what  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  must 
have  been.  Of  late  years  the  Jewish 
population  of  Tiberias  has  largely  in- 
creased. At  present  the  greater  part  live 
on  the  Haluka;  but  efforts  should  be 
made  to  induce  the  young  and  able-bodied 
to  seek  employment  on  the  railway  dur- 
ing its  construction.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  Western  Jews,, 
who  are  now  burdened  by  contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  co-re- 
ligionists in  Palestine  in  idleness,  that  the 
more  they  co-operate  towards  developing 
the  material  resources  of  the  country,  by 
encouraging  agricultural  pursuits  and 
honest  manual  labor  among  the  yearly 
augmenting  Jewish  population,  the  sooner 
they  will  obtain  relief  from  a  tax  which 
must  become  intolerable,  if  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  country  increases.  The 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine  now  ex- 
ceeds forty  thousand,  who  might  all  be 
industriously  employed,  if  public  works 
were  undertaken  and  enterprises  entered 
upon,  which  could  scarcely,  notwithstand- 
ing government  obstructiveness,  fail  to 
be  remunerative.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  spite  of  Western  ap- 
athy, both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  on 
the  subject,  no  province  in  Turkey  has 
progressed  so  much  during  the  last  few 
years  as  the  Holy  Land ;  indeed,  nearly 
all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lebanon,  have  retrograded.  As  I  stood 
amongst  the  old  stone  records  of  the 
Christian  occupation  of  Tiberias  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Cross  some  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
time  had  surely  come  for  a  new  crusade 
—  not  to  be  undertaken  with  the  modern 
Christian  weapons  of  Krupps  and  Gat- 
lings,  in  the  name  of  a  creed  to  cover  a 
political  purpose  ;  but  with  steam-ploughs 
and  locomotives,  by  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics, of  a  temper  more  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  which,  while  it 
claims  Palestine  as  its  birthplace,  finds 
its  full  and  only  legitimate  expression  in 
service  to  humanity  at  large. 
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From  All  l*he  Year  Round. 
ALONG  THE  SILVER   STREAK. 

It  was  a  fortunate  chance  that  sepa- 
rated the  passengers  of  the  "  Sew-Mew," 
and  sent  some  to  wander  along  the  coast 
while  otliers  remained  on  board — fortu- 
nate for  me,  for  otherwise  I  should  have 


had  no  opportunity  of  explaaation  with 
Hilda :  fortunate  for  the  rest,  as  not  a  lit- 
tle enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the  trip. 
People  get  tired  of  each  other  even  in  a 
few  days'  sail ;  they  quarrel,  form  cliques, 
set  up  grievances.  But  with  fresh  arri* 
vals  and  temporary  departures  these  little 
symptoms  cease.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet 
again,  to  retail  little  adventures  afloat  or 
ashore,  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future. 
Stdphanie  never  had  appreciated  her  AI- 
phonse  half  so  much  as  when  she  was 
separated  from  him  by  the  cruel  sea. 
And  yet,  in  another  way,  there  was  disen- 
chantment. With  the  arrival  of  the  yacht, 
the  Chancellor  influence  became  para- 
mount. Hilda  resumed  her  place  as  a 
kind  of  queen-beeover  the  swarm.  There 
was  a  whole  budget  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams for  her.  M  r.  Wy vern  and  she  were 
presently  discussing  business  nnatters 
earnestly  together.  That  somethinfi:  grave 
and  disquieting  had  occurred  I  could  see 
by  Hilda's  face,  but  she  did  not  seek 
counsel  of  me. 

Then  our  director  came  to  the  front, 
taking  up  a  prominent  position  on  the 
yacht's  bridge,  and  waving  his  programme 
energetically. 

**  Ladies  and  shentlemen,"  he  said  when 
we  assembled  about  him,  **  I  propose  that 
we  should  take  a  little  historic  prome- 
nade. We  shall  visit  the  battle-field  of 
Formigny." 

**  Connais  pas  ! "  remarked  Tom,  who 
had  picked  up  a  little  patois  on  the  way. 

Things  historical  had  a  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  Tom,  and  he  naturally  foui^ht 
against  them.  But  the  director  bristled 
up  indignantly  and  cried ,  — 

'*  Yet,  sir,  we  hear  very  much  of  jrour 
Cr^cy,  of  your  Agin  court." 

**  Not  from  me,"  murmured  Tom,  and 
very  justly,  for  he  was  quite  innocent  of 
any  such  allusions. 

The  director  went  on,  disregarding  the 
interruption, — 

"  Yes,  we  hear  verv  much  of  the  battles 
ou  win,  but  now  I  snail  like  to  tell  you  a 
ittle  of  our  battle  of  Formign^.  Come  I " 
Here  the  director  dropped  his  sternness 
and  assumed  a  wheedling  manner.  *'  We 
shall  go  to  the  battle-field,  and  1  shall  de- 
liver you  one  little  lecture  upon  the  spot." 

But  people  did  not  respond  heartily  to 
the  invitation.  The  place  was  a  good  way 
off  —  six  or  seven  miles  —  the  day  was 
hot,  and  the  means  of  conveyance  primi- 
tive. And  madame  la  directrice  secretly 
dissuaded  us  from  the  expedition.  She 
had  visited  the  place  some  years  beforCf 
and  there  was  really  nothing  to  see.    A 
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little  vil1as:e,  with  its  church,  and  a  broad 
white  road,  blazing  in  the  sunshine,  with 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  dis- 
mantled at  the  Revolution,  but  restored 
by  Louis  Philippe;  and  above  the  chapel 
on  the  hill  a  modern  monument,  recordin 
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that  a  battle  was  fought  here,  on  the 
of  April,  1450,  when  the  English  lost 
heavily,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  they  had  been  masters 
since  a.d.  1417.  But  madame  had  an  ex- 
cursion to  propose  that  was  really  far 
more  interesting  —  to  the  ancient  seign- 
eurial  castle  of  Argouges,  celebrated  on 
account  of  its//^,  and  distant  only  a  short 
two  miles  along  a  pleasant  wooded  lane. 

To  the  director's  great  discontent  the 
f^e  carried  the  day. 

"And  you  listen  to  children's  stories 
rather  than  the  grand  facts  of  history  I " 

But  he  recovered  his  good  temper  when 
he  saw  preparations  being  made  for  car- 
rying luncheon  to  the  ruins;  the  sailors 
gallantly  slinging  hampers  and  baskets  on 
their  shoulders  and  starting  off  at  a  run 
towards  Argouges. 

**Aha,  a  pique  nique ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"Yes,  that  too  is  good.  I  adopt  your 
f^e;  she  married  the  respectable  Sieur 
Clicquot,  and  is  again  a  widow." 

The  country  lane  proved  cool  and  pleas- 
ant, with  happy-looking  homesteads  show- 
ing here  and  there  among  the  trees,  and 
sometimes  a  roadside  well,  with  a  vener- 
able-looking superstructure,  the  stones  all 
covered  with  ferns  and  moss  —  conical 
structures,  like  Buddhist  topes  on  a  small 
scale,  peculiar,  it  seems,  to  this  part  of 
Normandy.  And  presently  through  the 
thick  foliage,  retired  and  tranquil,  ap- 
peared the  grey  old  ch&teau,  with  its  little 
chapel  all  overgrown  with  trees  and 
shrubs;  its  placid  moat,  dark  and  still, 
and  almost  covered  with  weeds;  the  low 
battlemented  wall  with  its  platform  for 
culverin  or  cannon  ;  and  its  machicolated 
bastion  for  the  harquebusemen ;  while 
above  rise  the  gabled  roofs,  the  mullioned 
windows  richly  carved,  the  corbie-stepped 
gable  of  the  high  tower,  that  is  half  watch- 
tower  and  half  grenier.  All  is  ruin  and 
quiet,  soft  decay,  but  wrapped  up  in  such 
luxuriant  verdure,  that  it  seems  as  if  ruin 
and  decay  brought  their  own  consolations. 
But  as  we  approached  the  ruined  gateway, 
overthrown  and  desolate,  the  loud  barking 
and  baying  of  dogs  announced  that  the 
place  was  not  altogether  deserted.  One 
end  of  the  building  has  been  repaired,  and 
is  occupied  by  a  farmer.  A  young  woman 
came  forward  to  calm  the  fury  of  the  dogs, 
and  to  open  the  gate  for  us ;  and  so  we 


entered  the  court  of  honor,  and  admired 
the  fine  carved  windows  and  doorways; 
the  banqueting-hall,  with  its  carved  roof, 
where  horses  and  cows  were  munching 
their  provender. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  fine  to  look  at,"  admitted 
the  farmer's  daughter,  "  but  rather  dull  to 
live  in,  with  the  water  all  round  and  the 
trees,  and  all  these  great  empty  rooms ; 
while  there  is  none  too  much  room  for  the 
family." 

**  And  the  i€t  ?  "  asked  some  one.  •*  Is 
the  f^e  at  all  troublesome  ?  " 

"Oh,  as  for  the  f^e,"  said  the  girl, 
laughing,  "she  does  not  concern  herself 
with  people  now." 

It  is  said  that  at  times  the  f^e  may  be 
seen  flitting  about  the  deserted  rooms,  and 
that  her  cry  "  La  Mort  I "  may  be  heard 
on  stormy  nights. 

Accorcfing  to  the  story  the  seigneur  of 
Argouges  was  one  day  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  with  a  giant  and  getting  the  worst 
of  it,  when  the  fairy,  who  was  secretly 
enamored  of  him,  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
brought  him  off  in  safety.  The  knight, 
full  of  gratitude,  offered  heart  and  hand 
to  the  fairy,  who  joyfully  consented  to 
share  his  home,  but  on  one  condition  in- 
spired by  a  higher  power  than  hers.  The 
knight  roust  never  mention  the  word 
"death."  A  charming  wife  proved  the 
fairy,  and  the  seigneur  of  Argouges  led  a 
happy  life  with  Tier;  till  one  day,  when 
they  were  going  out  together  hawking  or 
hunting,  the  fairy,  not  above  human  weak- 
nesses, occupied  an  unconscionable  time 
over  her  toilette.  There  was  a  popular 
saying  then  in  use  —  sometimes  still  to  be 
beard  in  the  district  —  when  any  one  was 
slow  about  a  business  that  he  or  she  would 
be  good  to  send  to  look  for  death,  that 
being  an  affair  that  people  are  not  sup- 
posed to  want  in  a  hurry.  And  the  knight 
of  Argouges  unfortunately  hurled  this 
saying  at  his  dilatory  wi^,  who  at  the 
word  mort  gave  a  despairing  shriek  and 
disappeared. 

"All  this  nonsense,"  cried  our  director, 
"springs  from  the  fact  that  the  family 
shield  Dore  the  motto  *  A  la  f^e,*  which 
means  'A  la  foi ; ' "  at  the  same  time  he 
admitted  that  there  was  a  certain  interest 
in  the  story,  for  fairies  are  not  common  in 
the  popular  mythology  of  the  northern 
nations,  and  when  they  occur,  are  sugges- 
tive of  Celtic  influences.  According  to  an 
early  tradition,  indeed,  the  fairies  aban- 
doned Normandy  when  the  Scandinavians 
invaded  the  country,  gathering  together 
at  the  ancient  castle  of  Pirou,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  whence  they 
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all  took  flight  over  the  sea  in  the  form  of 
wild  jjeese. 

And  then  somebody  recited  another 
tale  still  current  in  the  district.  This  re- 
lated to  a/<^,  a  male  fairy,  and  these  male 
fairies  are  not  much  relished  in  the  [>opular 
mytholojry,  and  are  represented  generjilly 
as  crabbed  old  men.  But  this  one  per- 
haps is  an  exception.  Anyhow,  this  fairy 
fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  peasant  woman 
as  she  sat  spinning  in  the  sunshine,  and 
paid  his  court  to  her.  The  young  woman's 
husband  found  this  out,  and  resolved  on 
revenge.  Dressed  in  his  wife's  garments, 
he  seated  himself  at  her  wheel,  and  began 
to  spin,  having  first  made  red-hot  the  bak- 
ing-pan. The  f^  approached,  but  looked 
dissatisfied.  '*  Where  is  the  fair  one  of 
yesterday?  "  he  asked,  **  who  would  spin, 
spin,  spin  !  but  twirled  all  the  time.  As 
for  you,  you  turn,  turn,  turn ;  but  never 
twirl  at  all."  The  artful  peasant  made 
some  excuse  for  his  awkwardness,  when 
the  (6  approaching  softly  demanded  the 
name  of  the  presumed  spinster.  **Moi- 
menie  —  myself,"  replied  the  man,  and 
springing  up  he  laid  the  red-hot  baking- 
pan  about  the  fairy,  who  thereupon  flew 
away  howling.  The  fd,  being  a  person  of 
consequence  in  the  fairy  world,  sum- 
moned an  assemblage  of  fairies,  showed 
his  burns,  and  demanded  revenge.  **  Who 
did  it  ?  "  asked  the  others,  full  of  indigna- 
tion at  their  comrade's  wrongs.  "iMoi- 
meme,"  cried  the  foolish  fairy.  And 
upon  that  he  was  fiown  upon,  pinched, 
and  kicked  by  all  the  fairies  present. 

"And  served  him  quite  right,"  pro- 
nounced Mrs.  Bacon,  who  had  no  patience 
with  people  who  made  mischief  between 
man  and  wife  —  nor  between  engaged 
couples  neither.  And  here  I  thought 
that  Mrs.  Bacon  looked  rather  fiercely 
towards  me.  But  then  Mrs.  Bacon  had 
the  old-fashioned  habit  of  always  pointing 
a  moral  when  possible,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion nobody  took  any  notice  of  her  re- 
mark, which  indeed  was  dictated  rather 
by  hunger  than  ill-nature ;  for  when  the 
pique  nique,  as  the  director  persisted  in 
calling  the  meal,  was  served  on  the  grass 
outside  the  moat,  in  the  shadow  of  a  line 
old  barn  of  solid  masonry,  and  with  an 
interested  audience  of  ducks  and  geese 
and  poultry  of  all  kinds  —  then  Mrs. 
Bacon  became  good-tempered  again,  and 
even  jolly. 

In  the  general  expansion  of  mind  caused 
by  our  al  fresco  festivities,  the  question 
was  mooted.  Where  should  we  go  nexl.^ 
Not  back  to  Port,  it  was  decided,  but 
along  the  coast  to  Arromanches,  a  water- 


ing-place we  hoped  to  find  more  lively  and 
populous  than  any  we  had  come  to  as  yet 

It  was  hot  when  we  started,  with  but 
little  air  stirring,  and,  as  we  reached  the 
more  open  country  towards  the  coast,  we 
were  attacked  by  swarms  of  horse-flies. 
Why  these  tormenting  creatures  should 
have  massed  themselves  at  this  particular 
spot  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  soon  got  out 
of  their  dominions,  but  while  we  were 
passing  they  took  toll  most  vigorously. 
All  along  the  coast  is  a  range  of  limestooe 
cliffs,  and  the  villages  lie  back  a  mile  or 
so  from  their  edge ;  villages  with  an  en- 
tirely  agricultural  population,  thinkinj;^  as 
little  of  the  sea  as  if  they  lived  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  it. 

What  with  the  heat,  and  some  little 
dust,  and  the  flies,  thirst  came  upon  us  be- 
fore we  were  half-way  to  the  end  of  our 
walk.  We  passed  sundry  cool  and  shaded 
houses,  at  each  of  which  we  cried:  "  Oh, 
if  this  only  proved  to  be  a  caf6 ! "  But  no 
cafd  appeared,  and  attempts  for  milk  were 
unsuccessful.  If  you  don't  arrive  at  the 
very  moment  of  milking  in  these  parts, 
the  milk  is  put  away  for  t)utter,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed.  The  sufferings  of  the 
ancient  mariner  were  nothing  to  ours. 
Not  only  had  we  the  sea  to  tantalize  us 
with  notions  of  big  drinks,  but  there  were 
the  cows  also  diffusing  a  milky  odor  in 
the  air ;  and  yet  there  was  not  a  drop  to 
drink.  Then  we  came  to  a  shady  little 
village  with  an  ancient  church,  but  again 
no  cafd.  But  there  was  a  jovial-looking 
shoemaker  hammering  away  in  a  little 
open  shed,  and  we  put  the  case  to  himi 
and  suggested  cider.  The  shoemaker 
comprehended  in  a  moment.  He  had  a 
fellow-feeling  for  us,  being,  no  doubt,  hin- 
self  a  thirsty  soul. 

The  shoemaker  ushered  us  into  a  big, 
roomy  kitchen,  cool  and  shaded,  with  a 
look-out  through  the  back  door  into  a  rich 
garden,  where  the  bees  were  murmuring, 
and  everything  was  growing  and  ripening 
as  fast  as  it  could  in  the  sunshine.  And 
there  he  left  us  to  the  care  of  bis  wife,  an 
anxious-looking  woman,  who  wore  a  white 
conical  cotton  nightcap,  and  was  sitting 
in  the  window  busily  sewing,  with  two 
children  beside  her.  There  was  a  bed  in 
the  room  piled  half-way  to  the  ceiling  with 
mattress  and  eider-down ;  a  clock  with  a 
huge  brass  pendulum  ;  and  plenty  of  rash- 
bottomed  chairs.  Presently  the  shoe- 
maker reappeared  with  a  huge  jug  of 
cider,  gallons  of  it,  cool  and  fragrant,  and 
with  some  body  in  it,  too.  Tom  and  I 
punished  that  cider  badly,  for  it  seemed  to 
1  evaporate  like  water  poured  upon  a  red- 
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hot  plate.  As  we  sat  there  resting,  there 
came  a  gleam  of  happiness  over  the  face 
of  the  anxious  mother  —  there  was  afoot- 
step  on  the  threshold,  a  shadow,  not  an 
extensive  one,  In  the  doorway.  The  little 
daughter  had  come  home  from  afternoon 
school,  and  ran  to  kiss  her  mother  and 
the  rest  with  all  the  joy  of  one  who  had 
been  long  absent.  And  then  she  makes 
her  little  curtsey  to  strangers.  With  her 
coming  all  the  house  brightened  up.  The 
sister  who  was  ill  took  a  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter; the  little  boy  who  was  fretful  just 
now  became  radiant.  The  mother  brought 
out  a  ba^:  of  biscuits  with  the  air  of  one 
who  celebrates  a  fete. 

♦*  It  is  the  fde,"  said  Hilda  with  a  kindly 
glance  at  the  anxious  mother,  who  replied 
with  a  look  full  of  meaning,  but  was  too 
quiet  and  shy  to  say  anything. 

Our  shoemaker,  having  taken  a  modest 
gratification  for  his  cider,  showed  us  a 
footpath  that  led  over  the  cliffs  along  the 
border  of  the  sea  to  Arromanches  —  a 
narrow  track  used  by  the  douaniers  who 
keep  a  vigilant  outlook  all  along  the  coast. 
We  met  a  p;iir  of  these  as  we  started,  in 
their  faded  blue  uniforms.  They  always 
go  in  pairs,  with  their  chassepots  over 
their  shoulders.  And  here,  in  a  little 
shallow  dell,  where  a  tiny  brook  tumbles 
over  the  cliffs,  the  douaniers  have  built  a 
small  shelter-hut,  covered  with  turf,  and 
undistinguishable  at  a  little  distance. 
This  hut  commands  a  ridge  of  broken, 
crumbling  rock,  that  stretches  from  the 
top  of  tiie  cliffs  down  to  the  sea,  the  one 
point  along  this  coast  for  miles  and  miles 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  land  any- 
thing even  in  the  calmest  weather.  The 
cliffs  are  dark  and  gloomy  in  color,  of  a 
light,  triable  limestone  which  breaks  off 
in  great  patches  every  now  and  then, 
where  the  cliffs  are  undermined  by  the 
sea. 

Under  these  cliffs,  it  is  said,  were 
wrecked  such  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada as  escaped  the  English  ships  of  war 
and  the  terrible  rocks  of  the  Hebrides. 
The  scene  is  not  so  grand  or  imp>osing  as 
the  jagged,  splintered  rocks  of  the  north- 
ern isles  ;  but  to  a  sailor's  eye,  at  least  as 
menacing,  with  its  sharp,  sunken  rocks 
running  far  out  to  sea,  and  its  inhospita- 
ble, iron  bound  coast. 

Soon,  however,  we  approached  more 
civilized  regions,  a  kiosk  appeared  on  the 
slope  of  the  cliff  —  a  restaurant  with  an 
awning  in  front,  and  people  taking  their 
beer  in  full  view  of  the  ocean. 

The  gap  between  the  two  lines  of  cliffs 
is  just  big  enough  to  hold  the  little  town, 
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with  its  irregular,  pointed  roofs,  its  long 
sea-wall,  and  the  mixture  of  rock  and 
sand  below.  There  were  tents  on  the 
sands,  and  huge,  many-colored  umbrellas, 
and  girls  playing  croquet  on  the  smooth, 
flat  sand.  And  then  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  one  narrow  street  of  Arromanches. 

The  omnibus  had  just  arrived  loaded 
with  our  baggage,  and  we  all  met  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  Chretien. 

And  here  is  M^re  Chretien  herself, 
portly,  stout,  and  rosy,  coming  out  to  wel- 
come us.  Her  house  has  wonderfully 
grown  and  increased  of  late  years,  and 
besides  the  pleasant,  old-fashioned  art' 
der^e,  with  its  balcony  over  the  street 
and  a  pleasant  nook  below  in  its  shadow, 
inviting  pipe  and  glass  on  the  hot  summer 
afternoon,  all  kinds  of  buildings  have 
grown  up  about  the  place,  and  Madame 
Chretien  shows  with  pride  her  long  sa//g 
d  manner  that  will  seat  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guests. 

"  They  have  not  all  arrived  as  yet  — oh 
no,"  said  Madame  Chretien.  **  Hut  some 
to-day  and  more  to-morrow,  and  soon  not 
a  place  will  be  vacant.  And  Auguste  the 
waiter  from  Paris  is  sunning  himself  on 
the  terrace  looking  over  the  sea;  and  the 
^^^  has  just  arrived  by  omnibus;  and 
altogether  —  yes,  the  season  has  com- 
menced —  it  has  well  commenced,  and 

But  it  is  all  labor  and  sorrow,"  sighs 
madame,  dropping  suddenlv  her  song  of 
triumph;  "more  work  and  more  worry, 
and  so  on  to  the  end." 

But  Arromanches  pleases  us* ;  there  is 
an  atmosphere  about  the  place  that  is  de- 
cidedly agreeable.  There  is  no  fuss,  no 
parade,  but  there  is  a  good  tone  about  the 
people  who  come  here.  Then  the  sands 
are  good,  and  the  country  landwards 
pleasant  and  diversified.  Altogether  it  is 
a  place  where  one  feels  inclined  to  unpack 
the  big  valise,  and  settle  down  for  a  while. 
With  dinner  comes  twilight  and  a  fine 
glow  of  sunset  over  the  sea,  the  tide 
dimpling  out  in  long  lines  of  ripples,  and 
a  few  sails  touched  with  rosy  hues  shin- 
ing here  and  there.  Dark  figures  are  out 
among  the  rocks,  shrimping,  while  on  the 
sands  and  all  about,  people  are  sitting, 
walking,  talking,  with  a  general  cheerful 
buzz  of  life,  which  pretty  well  ceases 
while  the  world  in  general  is  dining, 
and  which  bursts  forth  with  increased 
power  as  the  evening  is  more  advanced. 
Quite  in  the  distance  lies  the  **  Sea-Mew," 
to  be  di.stinguisbed  by  her  anchor-light ; 
and  now  by  an  occasional  sparkle  in  the 
dark  waters  we  can  make  out  that  a  boat 
is  coming  ashore.    It  is  a  long  pull,  and 
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the  men  have  t6  wade  some  distance,  the 
tide  being  so  low,  but  presently  there  ap- 
pears the  sailing-master  of  the  yacht,  who 
brings  word  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  one  of  the  engines,  and  that  the 
"  Sea-Mew  *'  will  have  to  run  across  to 
Portsmouth  to  get  the  thing  put  right. 
The  night  is  fine  and  the  sea  calm,  if  any- 
body would  like  the  run.  But  everybody 
seems  quite  comfortable  at  Arromanches, 
and  not  inclined  to  move.  Certainly 
Hilda  and  her  father  have  no  fancy  for 
the  voyage;  Miss  Chancellor  has  re- 
sumed her  interrupted  flirtation  with 
Tom ;  Wyvern  and  his  sister  have  gone 
over  to  Bayeux  for  the  night;  the  director 
and  his  wite  are  congratulating  each  other 
that  there  is  no  parting  in  prospect;  and 
Mrs.  Bacon  is  quite  taken  up  with  the 
Mfere  Chrdtien  and  her  cuisine.  So  there 
is  no  one  to  go  on  board,  and  the  master 
retires  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  being  a  lover 
of  solitude,  happiest  when  there  is  not  a 
soul  on  board  but  the  crew. 

When  the  boat  has  put  off  from  shore, 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  done  with  the 
"Sea-Mew"  for  a  few  days,  I  think  that 
everybody  is  more  or  less  relieved.  Hilda 
is  certainly  more  bright  and  joyous.  She 
is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Chancellor,  and  can  give  me  a  little  more 
of  her  time  and  attention. 

The  evening  is  so  pleasant  that  a  walk 
is  proposed  along  the  sands,  which  are 
firm  and  dry.  Asnelles  is  there  in  full 
view  upon  a  long,  low  promontory  beyond 
the  next  range  of  cliffs.  It  seems  close  at 
hand,  but  perhaps  it  is  farther  than  it 
looks;  anyhow  it  will  be  an  object  for  a 
walk.  And  we  start,  Hilda  and  I,  and 
Miss  Chancellor  and  Tom,  along  the  firm 
yellow  sands,  the  sea  murmuring  restfully 
in  the  distance. 

The  walk  certainly  proved  longer  than 
it  looked  ;  but  it  was  not  a  very  long  one 
after  all ;  and  we  mounted  the  sea-wall  by 
a  flight  of  steps  like  mariners  advancing 
to  explore  a  strange  country. 

There  are  three  signs,  says  a  Welsh 
triad,  by  which  you  may  know  an  inhab- 
ited country :  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  cries  of  chil- 
dren. Well,  all  these  sitrns  were  wanting 
at  Asnelles,  and  so  far  the  Welsh  saying 
proved  truthful,  for  certainly  there  were 
no  inhabitants.  Houses  there  were  in 
plenty  of  every  shape  and  size,  mixtures 
of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Swiss  in  style 
—  pretty  houses  and  curious  houses,  with 
gardens  all  in  trim  and  full  of  flowers  ;  the 
houses  all  completely  furnished  and  wait- 
ing for  tenants,  but  not  a  soul  to  be  seen. 


On  each  of  these  deserted  houses  a  board 
was  to  be  seen  —  Apply  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Repos.  Well,  we  reached  the  Hdtel  de 
Repos.  Happy  name!  never  was  re* 
pose  more  complete.  The  house  itself 
seemed  to  sleep,  with  all  its  persiennes 
closed  like  evelids  over  sleeping  eyes.  If 
there  is  a  ticle  in  the  affairs  of  men  that 
tide  had  not  yet  reached  Asnelles.  Arro- 
manches was  fairly  afloat:  but  high  water 
was  later  here,  it  seemed.  Next  week, 
perhaps,  all  these  houses  will  be  filled 
with  life  and  animation.  Bathers  will  be 
ambling  over  the  sands,  children  playing, 
dogs  barking,  all  the  world  astir.  But  to- 
day the  town  is  like  an  enchanted  palace 
buried  deep  in  repose.  The  feeling  grows 
quite  uncanny  as  we  make  the  circuit  of 
the  town  and  meet  with  not  a  soul,  so  that 
it  is  quite  a  relief  at  last  to  come  upon  a 
woman  seated  on  a  parapet  of  the  sea- 
wall, with  a  cat  in  her  arms,  looking  out  to 
sea. 

But  the  woman  was  not  an  inhabitant 
after  all,  but  lived  at  the  village  a  mile  or 
two  away,  and  had  come  down  to  look  at 
her  house  —  she  had  one  to  let  if  we  were 
looking  for  a  furnished  house.  But  to 
speak  accurately,  the  place  was,  after  all, 
not  quite  uninhabited.  Behind  a  sandy 
knoll  were  lying  sundry  fishing  boats,  and 
two  or  three  fishermen's  cottages  were  in 
the  background.  And  there  was  even  a 
risherman*s  cafd,  where  beer  was  to  be 
had. 

But  we  had  no  time  for  further  investi- 
gations, for  darkness  was  coming  on,  and 
we  descended  upon  the  sands,  still  with 
the  feeling  of  mariners  who  had  landed  on 
a  strange  coast  and  found  it  deserted. 
Tom  proposed  to  fix  up  the  union  jack 
somewhere,  as  first  discoverers,  but  no  one 
happened  to  have  a  union  jack  handy,  and 
so  the  proposal  fell  through. 

As  we  returned,  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
had  become  louder  and  more  ominous. 
According  to  our  reckoning,  the  tide 
should  hardlv  yet  have  turned ;  but  it  had 
not  felt  itself  bound  by  our  reckoning,  for 
turned  it  was,  and  speeding  in  with  a 
quiet,  vengeful  determination.  And  then 
it  had  come  over  quite  dark,  and  we  coukl 
hardly  make  out  where  we  were  going, 
only  we  found  that  patches  of  sand  that 
had  been  dry  enough  as  we  came,  were 
now  just  covered  with  water.  We  bad  a 
quick  breathless  race  under  the  cli£Es  that 
frowned  over  us,  dark  and  inexorable.  I 
supported  and  encouraged  Hilda,  while 
Tom  did  his  best  with  Miss  Chancellor. 
It  was  a  near  thing,  for  just  as  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  sea-wall,  with  steps  leadiqc 
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Qp  to  safety  above,  a  broad  line  of  dark 
water  came  with  gathered  force  and 
dashed  after  us.  Nobody  had  missed  us, 
it  seemed,  and  it  was  quite  strange  to  see 
cverybodv  so  calm  and  unconcerned,  while 
we  had  felt  for  a  moment  that  the  cold 
band  of  death  was  plucking  us. 

"Hilda,*'  I  whispered,  pressing  her 
band,  "  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad, 
after  all,  to  die  with  you." 

Hilda  looked  doubtful,  as  if  she  thought 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  drowning 
pleasant  under  any  circumstances;  but 
Miss  Chancellor  looked  at  Tom  with 
quite  a  soft,  dewy  look  in  her  large  grey 
eyes. 

As  for  the  dripping  skirts  that  Justine 
grumbled  over,  they  caused  no  remark, 
for  dripping  skirts  were  everywhere. 
They  dripped  on  the  staircases,  on  the 
landings,  and  you  heard  them  pit-a-patter 
on  the  floor  above  your  head.  And  with 
that,  innumerable  prints  of  wet  feet  in  all 
the  passages.  For  everybody  was  bath- 
ing with  great  punctuality  and  regularity. 
You  met  figures  in  white  sheets  with 
gleaming  ankles  at  every  turn. 

And  so  for  a  time  we  followed  the  cus- 
toms of  the  place.  We  went  out  shrimp- 
ing in  the  morning  when  the  tide  served. 
Capital  fun  was  this,  the  rocks  swarming 
with  crustaceans,  of  active  and  vigorous 
habits,  however,  that  were  not  easy  to 
catch.  In  the  afternoon  we  bathed,  walk- 
ing in  solemn  procession  from  our  rooms 
across  the  sea-wall  and  over  half  a  mile  of 
sand.  In  the  evening  we  chatted  on  the 
terrace  or  took  walks  into  the  pleasant  in- 
land country.  There  was  Ryes,  a  pleas- 
ant little  village  with  a  good  church  and 
an  old  matioir,  and  on  the  way  many 
pleasant  lanes,  footpaths,  and  bridle-paths, 
with  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the  sea 
through  the  trees,  and  Douvres,  that  was 
farther  afield,  but  still  accessible  with 
Contango's  help —  Douvres  with  its  fine 
church  and  some  few  remains  of  the  cha- 
teau of  the  bishops  of  Bayeux,  the  two 
places  causing  mild  astonishment  and 
speculation  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  a  Rye  and  Dover  on  this  side  of  the 
Silver  Streak. 

But  altogether  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
amazingly  at  quiet  Arromanches,  and  it 
Came  with  quite  a  shock  —  that  letter  to 
Hilda  from  Mr.  Chancellor,  announcing 
that  he  could  manage  to  get  away  from 
Friday  to  Monday,  and  that  he  was  com- 
ing across  in  the  **  Sea-Mew  "  from  South- 
amp  on  tf)  the  )  ort  of  Caen.  I  caught  a 
quick  glance  from  Hilda  as  she  read  out 
the  news.  Evidently  matters  were  coming 
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to  a  crisis  now,  and  the  future  must  be  ar- 
ranged either  for  good  or  ilL 


From  MacmUlan*s  Magazine. 
ON  A  NEGLECTED  BOOK. 

In  the  "  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  " 
we  read  :  **  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  *  My  other  works  are 
wine  and  water;  but  my  "Rambler"  is 
pure  wine.'  The  world  now  thinks  dif- 
ferently." So  differently  indeed,  does  the 
world  now  think  that  I  doubt  whether,  to 
one 'person  in  a  thousand,  even  among 
those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
books,  '*  The  Rambler  "  is  anything  more 
than  a  name.  If  we  were  to  meet  any  one 
who  had  read  it  through,  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  address  him  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Johnson  addressed  Bennet  Lang- 
ton,  when  Clenardus's "Greek  Grammar" 
was  mentioned,  "  Why,  sir,  who  is  there 
in  this  town  who  knows  anything  of  Cle- 
nardus  but  you  and  me  ?  "  We  never  have 
"The  Rambler"  quoted,  we  never  see  it 
referred  to.  In  fact,  we  may  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  we  know  but  one  person  be- 
sides ourselves  who  has  read  it  from  the 
first  number  to  the  last.  He,  however, 
had  gone  through  it  five  times.  It  was 
one  of  the  very  few  books  that  he  had 
been  able  to  get  hold  of  in  the  early 
struggles  of  a  laborious  youth,  and  he  had 
read  it  and  read  it  again  with  such  de- 
light, that  whole  passages,  almost  whole 
numbers,  he  said,  had  at  one  time  been  in 
his  memory.  It  still  retains  a  kind  of 
reputation  that  is  at  once  majestic  and 
overpowering.  It  is  a  clarum  et  venera" 
bile  fiomen^  but  its  life  and  spirit  are 
forever  fled.  It  is  one  of  those  works 
which,  with  all  their  merits,  get  hopelessly 
stranded,  and  are  left  high  and  dry  far 
above  the  fast-rushing  stream  of  life.  It 
no  longer  stands  the  author's  own  test 
for  excellence  of  writing.  "  That  book," 
wrote  Johnson,  "is  good  in  vain,  which 
the  reader  throws  away.  He  only  is  the 
master  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing 
captivity;  whose  pages  are  perused  with 
eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new  pleasure 
are  perused  again;  and  whose  conclusion 
is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such 
as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  daj*." 
Even  at  its  very  birth  it  met  with  little 
favor.  "  I  have  never  been  much  a  favor- 
ite of  the  public,"  "The  Rambler"  con- 
fessed in  his  last  number.  He  had  not, 
he  continued,  been  animated  by  the  re- 
wards of  the  liberal,  or  the  praises  of  the 
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eminent,  neither  had  the  number  of  his 
friends  ever  been  great.  Murphy,  who 
was  likely  to  know,  says  that  the  number 
sold  on  each  day  did  not  amount  to  five 
hundred.  "Of  course,"  he  adds,  "the 
bookseller,  who  paid  the  author  four 
guineas  a  week,  did  not  carry  on  a  suc- 
cessful trade."  "The  Rambler"  was 
published  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
the  price  of  each  copy  being  twopence. 
The  bookseller,  therefore,  had  not  two 
<;iiineas  a  number  left  him  for  his  outlay 
and  his  profit.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  the 
collected  editions  that  his  gain  was  made. 
Ten  ot  tiiese  Johnson  lived  to  see.  '*  His 
posterity,"  writes  Murphy,  borrowing,  as 
he  says,  the  thought  from  a  French  au- 
thor, "bej;an  in  his  lifetime."  Each  of 
these  editions,  according  to  Hawkins, 
consisted  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
copies.  So  that  Johnson  saw,  if  not 
"thirteen  thousand  copies  spread  over 
England,"  as  Macaulay  says,  yet,  at  all 
events,  five  hundred  more  than  twelve 
thousand,  while  "separate  editions  were 
published  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mar- 
kets." Dr.  Burney  has  recorded  the 
growth  of  its  popularity.  When  he  went 
into  Norfolk  in  1751,  while  it  was  still 
appearing,  he  found  but  one  person  who 
knew  anything  of  it.  Before  he  left 
Norfolk,  nine  years  later,  "*The  Ram- 
blers *  were  in  high  favor  among  persons 
of  learning  and  good  taste.  Others  there 
were  devoid  of  both,  who  said  that  the 
hard  woriis  in  it  were  used  by  the  author 
to  render  his  Dictionary  indispensably 
necessary."  1 1  was  for  one  of  the  Norfolk 
admirers  that  Ijurney,  the  first  time  he 
called  on  Johnson,  cut  off,  on  the  sly,  a 
wisp  of  an  old  hearth-broom  that  he  saw 
in  the  chimney-corner,  and  sent  it,  folded 
in  silver  pajjer,  as  "a  token  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  habitation  of  this  great  man." 
With  what  difficulty  "The  Rambler" 
made  its  way  is  shown  in  two  letters  that 
passed,  just  after  its  last  number  had  ap- 
peared, between  Mrs.  Carter  and  her 
friend  Miss  Talbot.  One  of  these  ladies 
wrote  :  "  Indeed, 'tis  a  sad  thing  that  such 
a  paf)er  should  have  met  with  discourage- 
ment from  wise  and  learned  and  good  peo- 
ple too.  Many  are  the  disputes  it  has  cost 
me,  and  not  once  did  I  come  off  trium- 
phant." To  this  the  other  replied : 
"  Many  a  battle  have  I  fought,  too,  for  him 
in  i!ie  rouniry,  but  with  little  success." 
How  dilfercni  was  the  triumphant  march 
cl  "The  Tatler"and  "The  Spectator"! 
When  **  The  Tatler "  came  to  an  end, 
"  (i.iy  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  country  that 
its   sudden    cessation   was   bewailed    as 


some  general  calamity,  and  that  by  it  the 
coffee-houses  had  lost  more  customers 
than  they  could  hope  to  retain  by  all  their 
other  newspapers  put  together.**  The 
circulation  of  "The  Spectator"  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  It  is  said  that  the  daily 
sale  at  first  amounted  to  three  thousand 
copies,  and  that  it  gradually  increased  to 
four  thousand  and  more.  As  many  as 
twenty  thousand,  it  is  stated,  were  often 
sold  in  a  day.  Mr.  Forster,  indeed,  says 
that  "  it  must  often  have  circulated  before 
the  stamp  [the  halfpenny  stamp,  first  im- 
posed in  1712]  thirty  thousand,  which 
might  be  multiplied  by  six  to  give  a  corre* 
sponding  popularity  in  our  day." 

In  stamp-duty  alone  it  was  paying  at  its 
close  not  far  short  each  number  of  the  to- 
tal receipts  of  a  numlier  of  "  The  Ram- 
bler." Besides  this  it  had  a  great  circula- 
tion in  volumes.  While  "The  Rambler" 
was  scarcely  known  so  near  London  as 
Norfolk,  we  are  told  that  in  Perthshire, 
"  when  the  gentlemen  met  after  church  on 
Sunday  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  week, 
*  The  Spectators '  were  read  as  regularly 
as  the  yournalP  In  judging  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  such  papers  as  these,  the  sale 
of  each  number  should  be  more  attentively 
examined  than  their  sale  when  they  are 
gathered  into  volumes.  When  a  book 
once  gets  its  reputation  for  morality  and 
piety  firmly  established,  it  is  largely 
bought  by  those  who  hold  that  a  man's 
character  may  be  judged  not  only  by  the 
friends  he  has,  but  by  the  books  he  gives 
away.  Of  the  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred copies  of"  The  Rambler"  that  were 
sold  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century, 
how  many,  we  may  ask,  were  bought  by 
one  person  in  the  intention  that  they 
should  be  read  not  by  himself,  but  by  an- 
other ?  The  greatest  compliment,  it  has 
been  said,  that  can  be  paid  to  an  author, 
is  to  quote  him.  This  is  a  compliment 
that  has  been  as  commonly  paid  to  "The 
Spectator  "  as  it  has  been  denied  to  "  The 
Rambler."  Yet  if  he  has  been  bat  little 
quoted,  he  can  boast  at  all  events  that 
.  one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  time  owes 
him  a  large  debt.  As  Goldsmith  ac« 
knowledge?,  the  character  of  Croaker  ia 
'*The  Good-natured  Man"  is  borrowed 
from  "  Suspirius."  We  have  thought  it 
very  likely  that  Mrs.  Hardcastle*s  famous 
drive  over  Crackskull  Common  was  sug« 
gested  by  "The  Rambler, "  No.  34.  In 
it  a  young  gentleman  describes  a  lady's 
terrors  on  a  coach-journey :  "  Our  whole 
conversation  passed  in  dangers,  and 
j  cares,  and  fears,  and  consolations,  and 
j  stories  of  ladies  dragged  in   the    mirci 
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forced  to  spend  all  the  night  on  a  heath, 
drowned  in  rivers,  or  burned  with  lij^ht- 
ning.  .  .  .  We  had  now  a  new  scene  of 
terror,  every  man  we  saw  was  a  robber, 
and  we  were  ordered  sometimes  to  drive 
hard  lest  a  traveller  whom  we  saw  behind 
should  overtake  us;  and  sometimes  to 
stop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  him  who 
was  passing  before  us.  She  alarmed 
many  an  honest  man  by  begging  him  to 
spare  her  life  as  he  passed  by  the  coach." 
Dickens  also  in  his  **  Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  in- 
debted at  second  hand  to  Johnson.  He 
says  that  the  beautiful  thought  of  NelPs 
grandfather  wandering  about  after  her 
death,  as  if  looking  for  her,  he  owes  to 
Rogers*s  lines:  — 

And  long  thou  mightst  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  some- 

thing, 
Something  he  could  not  find  —  he  knew  not 

what. 

Had  not  Rogers  borrowed  not  only  the 
thought,  but  almost  the  very  turn  of  the 
lines,  from  Johnson's  "Allegorical  His- 
tory of  Rest  and  Labor,"  *•  his  favorite 
composition  among  all  that  *  The  Ram- 
bler *  contains,"  if  we  may  trust  Mrs. 
Piozzi  ?  There  he  tells  how  *'  nothing 
was  seen  on  every  side  but  multitudes 
wandering  about  they  knew  not  whither,  in 
quest  they  knew  not  of  what." 

There  are  other  causes  besides  the 
natural  difference  between  Addison  and 
Johnson  that  rendered  "The  Rambler" 
so  much  less  a  general  favorite  than  **  The 
Spectator."  Even  this  difference,  great 
though  it  undoubtedly  was,  perhaps,  was 
not  so  great  as  any  one  who  has  not  some- 
what carefully  studied  the  two  men  might 
imagine.  The  light  side  of  Johnson's 
character  is  not  sufficiently  brought  out 
in  Doswell's  work.  "Johnson,"  wrote 
Murphy,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance 
two  years  after  *'  The  Rambler  "  ceased, 
and  who  knew  him  well,  "Johnson  had  a 
fund  of  humor,  but  he  did  not  know  it." 
In  another  passage  the  same  writer 
says :  **  He  was  surprised  to  be  told,  but 
it  is  certainly  true,  that,  with  great  pow- 
ers of  mind,  wit  and  humor  were  his  shin- 
ing talents."  Miss  Burney,  who  only 
saw  him  in  his  old  age,  recorded  in  her 
**  Diary  :  "  "  Dr.  Johnson  has  more  fun 
and  comical  humor  and  love  of  nonsense 
about  him  than  almost  anybody  I  ever 
saw."  To  this  humor,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  Johnson  gave  but  little  play  in 
his  "Rambler."  The  circumstances  in 
which  be  wrote  were  not  such  as  to  fit  a 
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man  "to  write,  converse,  and  live  with 
j  ease."  Addison  was  caressed  by  the 
great,  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  am- 
ple pension,  he  held  a  lucrative  office,  and 
was  fairly  on  the  way  that  leads  towards 
a  secretaryship  of  state.  Among  his 
friends,  he  reckoned  not  only  the  wits, 
but  wits  who  were  wealthy.  Johnson  was 
overwhelmed  with  work,  with  poverty, 
with  a  diseased  body,  and  with  the  shadow 
of  a  great  sorrow  that  the  failing  health 
of  his  wife  cast  before  him  on  his  path. 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  the  man  who, 
single  handed,  was  writing  our  great  En- 
glish Dictionary,  "the  unhappy  lexicog- 
rapher," the  "  harmless  drudge,"  who  year 
after  year  was  "bearing  burdens  with 
dull  patience,  and  beating  the  track  of 
the  alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution," 
should  at  the  same  time  write  two  hun- 
dred essays,  each  of  which  he  was  bound 
to  produce  on  its  stated  day.  In  length, 
each  "  Rambler  "  is  about  equal  to  a  col- 
umn and  a  quarter  of  the  leading  article 
of  the  Times^  and  two  of  these,  we  have 
said,  he  wrote  each  week.  Addison,  with 
Steele  for  his  lieutenant,  was  strongly 
supported  indeed.  He  had,  moreover,  as 
every  one  knows,  other  auxiliaries.  "To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying 
labor;  many  pieces  were  offered,  and 
many  were  received." 

Moreover,  as  Murphy  points  out,  "he 
was  not  bound  to  publish  on  stated  days ; 
he  could  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his 
genius,  and  send  his  paper  to  the  press 
when  his  own  taste  was  satisfied.  John- 
son's case  was  very  different;  he  wrote 
singly  and  alone."  Of  the  two  hundred 
andeight  "  Ramblers  "  two  hundred  and 
three  were  by  his  hand  ;  while  of  the  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  "  Spectators,"  Ad- 
dison wrote  two  hundred  and  forty.  Each 
"  Rambler,"  however,  was  longer  by  a 
good  deal  than  each  "  Spectator."  On  the 
average,  Johnson  wrote,  we  estimate, 
about  thirty-four  more  lines  a  week  than 
Addison.  Bos  we  11  accounts  for  the  occa- 
sional compositions  very  different  from 
lexicography,  in  which  Johnson  exerted 
his  talents  while  he  was  engaged  on  his 
Dictionary,  by  saying  that  his  "enlarged 
and  lively  mind  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  more  diversity  of  employment." 
He  forgets  that  Johnson  was  not  willing 
to  allow  that  there  is  any  pleasure  in 
writing,  though  there  might,  he  said,  be 
pleasure  from  writing  after  it  was  over, 
if  a  man  had  written  well.  He  wrote,  we 
may  be  sure,  because  he  needed  the 
money.  Much  of  his  life,  as  he  said  in 
the  preface  to  his  great  work,  had  beea 
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spent  in  provision  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him.  He  was  allowed  by 
the  booksellers  to  draw  on  them,  as  the 
work  went  on.  But  his  clear  profit,  dur- 
ing the  long  years  that  he  was  thus  "tug- 
ging at  the  oar,"  could  not,  we  estimate, 
have  amounted  to  much  more  than  two 
pounds,  or,  at  the  most,  to  two  pounds  ten 
shillings  a  week.  His  wife,  in  her  last 
illness,  to  use  his  own  words,  "passed 
through  many  months  of  languor,  weak- 
ness, and  decay.*'  She  required,  or 
thought  she  required,  country  air  and 
nice  li\'ing.  Money  was  needed,  and 
money  was  no  longer  showered,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  golden  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
on  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  learned. 
The  Dictionary,  as  he  told  the  world, 
had  been  written  "amidst  inconvenience 
and  destruction,  in  sickness  and  in  sor 
row."  To  the  ruinous  task  to  which  for 
two  years  he  bound  himself,  he  had  often, 
as  the  stated  day  came  round,  "to  bring 
^n  attention  dissipated,  a  memory  embar- 
rassed, an  imagination  overwhelmed,  a 
mind  distracted  with  anxieties,  a  body 
languishing  with  disease."  He  was  a  man 
little  given  to  bewailing  his  lot.  But  it  is 
words  such  as  these  that  "The  Rambler" 
uses  in  bidding  his  readers  farewell. 

While  his  life  at  home  was  so  sad  a 
one,  he  was  not  brought  up  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  success  abroad.  If  he  did 
not,  as  he  says,  feel  much  dejection  from 
his  "Rambler's"  want  of  popularity,  nei- 
ther on  the  other  hand  was  he  sustained 
by  that  elation  of  spirits  which  fame  gives, 
and  which,  in  its  turn,  inspires  the  happy 
author  towards  still  higher  fame.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  proudest  man  of  his 
time.  The  proudest  piece  of  writing  of 
which  we  know  is  his  preface  to  the 
English  Dictionary.  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
wrong  when  he  writes  :  "  To  Johnson,  as 
to  a  healthy-minded  man,  the  fantastic 
article  sold  or  given  under  the  title  of 
Fame^  had  little  or  no  value  but  its  intrin- 
sic one.  He  prized  it  as  the  means  of 
getting  him  employment  and  good  wages, 
scarcely  as  anything  more."  He  for- 
gets how  Johnson  once  exclaimed  to  a 
party  of  his  friends,  with  a  sudden  air  of 
exultation,  "Oh,  gentlemen,  I  must  tell 
you  a  very  great  thing.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  has  ordered  *The  Rambler*  to  be 
translated  into  the  Russian  language:  so 
I  shall  be  read  on  the  banks  oithe  Wol- 
ga." 

In  "The  Rambler"  itself,  he  writes  of 
"  fame,  which  no  man,  however  high  or 
mean,  however  wise  or  ignorant,  was  yet 
able  to  despise."     He  had  no  mind  that 


his  name  should  be  among  those  that,  ia 
his  own  fine  words,  "are  swept  away  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame.'*  It  was 
under  discouragement,  therefore,  as  well 
as  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  that  mach 
of  his  work  was  done.  When  the  sale  of 
his  paper  was  so  slack,  he  may  possibly 
have  flattered  himself  with  ho})es  of  pos- 
terity—  posterity  which,  as  he  says,  is 
alvvays  the  author's  favorite.  But  least  of 
all  men  was  he  likely  to  deceive  himself 
about  the  judgment  of  the  world,  or  to 
expect  that  what  one  generation  receives 
with  indifference  the  next  generation  will 
welcome  with  shouts  of  applause. 

He  had  not,  it  is  true,  gone  the  way  to 
win  popularity.  "H,"  he  writes,  "  I  have 
not  been  distinguished  by  the  distributors 
of  literary  honor,  I  have  seldom  descended 
to  the  arts  by  which  fame  is  obtained.  .  •  . 
I  have  never  complied  with  temporary 
curiosity,  nor  enabled  my  readers  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  of  the  day.  I  have  rarely 
exemplified  my  assertion  by  living  charac- 
ters ;  in  my  papers  no  man  could  look  for 
censure  of  his  enemies,  or  praises  of  him* 
self ;  and  they  were  only  expected  to  pe- 
ruse them,  whose  passions  left  them  leis- 
ure for  abstracted  truth,  and  whom  virtue 
could  please  by  its  ended  dignity."  He 
began  "The  Rambler"  by  onerin);  up  a 
solemn  prayer  that  in  this  undertaking 
God*s  Holy  Spirit  might  not  be  withheld 
from  him,  and  he  ended  it  by  the  well- 
grounded  hope  that  he  might  be  "num- 
bered among  the  writers  who  have  giveo 
ardour  to  virtue  and  confidence  to  truth." 

There  were  many  among  his  readers 
who  complained  that  his  tone  was  too 
serious,  and  that  among  so  much  sober 
and  even  solemn  writing  there  were  far 
too  few  pieces  lightly  written.  The  Judi* 
cious  reader  of  the  present  day  would,  we 
believe,  judge  differently,  anci  would  not 
unwillingly  see  many  of  the  more  familiar 
papers  expunged.  Had  Johnson  given 
free  play  to  his  humor,  had  he  described 
those  strange  scenes  through  which  in  his 
poverty  he  had  passed,  and  that  almost 
endless  variety  of  character  which  he  had 
known,  we  should  have  had  a  work  that 
might  perhaps  have  rivalled  "The  Spec- 
tator." But,  if  he  could  have  done  this  at 
any  time  of  his  life,  he  certainly  could  not 
in  these  days  of  labor  and  sickness  and 
sorrow.  He  looked  upon  the  world  as  a 
stage,  where  the  part  that  he  must  plav 
was  a  sad  one.  "Every  period  of  life, 
he  wr«te,  "  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  happi* 
ness  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth 
we  have  nothing  past  to  entertain  us, 
and  in  age  we  derive  little  from  retnh 
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Bpect  but  hopeless  sorrow.  Yet  the  fu- 
ture likewise  has  its  limits,  which  the 
imagination  dreads  to  approach,  but  which 
we  see  to  be  not  far  distant."  In  another 
passa^j^e,  when  contrasting  the  hopes  of 
the  youncr  with  the  disappointments  ot 
the  old,  he  says:  "The  miseries  of  life 
would  be  increased  beyond  all  human 
power  of  endurance  if  we  were  to  enter 
the  world  with  the  same  opinions  as  we 
carry  from  them."  The  feelings  that 
strongly  hold  a  man  are  those  which  he 
best  expresses,  and  therefore  "The  Ram- 
bler" is  at  his  greatest  when  he  is  most 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  sorrows 
of  life,  and  of  the  duties  which  in  the 
midst  of  these  sorrows  must  still  be  man- 
fully discharged.  He  has  surveyed  "the 
mighty  heap  of  human  calamity,"  and  he 
has  felt  only  too  sorely  how  "the  armies 
of  pain  send  their  arms  against  us  on 
every  side."  He  knows  "  the  miseries 
which  urge  impatience  to  call  on  death." 
Sorrow,  the  greatest  sorrow  of  all,  he  sees 
day  by  day  coming  nearer  to  him  —  that 
sorrow  which  he  defines  as  "an  incessant 
wish  that  something  were  otherwise  than 
it  has  been."  He  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  by  the 
terrors  of  what  may  await  him  in  another 
world.  He  considers  that  he  may  be 
"suspended  over  the  abyss  of  eternal 
perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which 
must  soon  part  by  its  own  weakness,  and 
which  the  wing  of  every  minute  may 
divide."  He  knows  "that  the  schemes  of 
man  are  quickly  at  an  end,  and  that  we 
must  soon  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the 
forgotten  multitudes  of  former  ages,  and 
yield  our  places  to  others,  who,  like  us, 
shall  be  driven  a  while  by  hope  or  fear 
about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  then, 
like  us,  be  lost  in  the  shades  of  death." 
Yet  it  is  idle  to  complain.  "The  calami- 
ties of  life  are  calls  to  labor."  We  must 
not  "  purchase  ease  with  guilt."  We 
must  not  *' think  ourselves  too  soon  en- 
titled to  the  mournful  privileges  of  irre- 
sistible misery."  Sufferings  greater  than 
any  that  have  befallen  us  have  been  borne 
with  the  utmost  constancy.  Virtue,  he 
holds,  can  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life, 
and  a  soul  well  principled  will  be  sepa- 
rated sooner  than  subdued.  Then,  too, 
we  must  remember  that,  as  the  Roman 
moralist  has  taught  us,  "  to  escape  misfor- 
tune is  to  want  instruction,  and  that  to 
live  at  ease  is  to  live  in  ignorance."  Yet 
we  need  not  altogether  refuse  ourselves 
the  comfort  that  comes  from  pity. 
"Though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  suf- 
fers most  like  a  hero  that  hides  his  grief 
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in  silence,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
who  complains  acts  like  a  man,  like  a 
social  being,  who  looks  for  help  from  his 
fellow-creatures."  Still  our  tale  of  sor- 
row is  ofttimes  not  believed.  We  must 
not  fail  to  reckon  upon  "the  incredulity  of 
those  to  whom  we  recount  our  sufferings," 
neither  must  we  forget  "  that  those  who 
do  not  feel  pain  seldom  think  that  it  is 
felt."  So  unlike  are  our  natures,  so  dif- 
ferent are  our  thoughts,  so  far  apart  are 
our  modes  of  life,  that  "the  griefs  and 
cares  of  one  part  of  mankind  seem  to  the 
other  hypocrisy,  folly,  and  affectation. 
Every  class  of  life  has  its  cant*  of  lamen- 
tation, which  is  understood  or  regarded 
by  none  but  themselves ;  and  every  part 
ot  life  has  its  uneasinesses,  which  those 
who  do  not  feel  them  will  not  commis- 
erate." 

For  man  thus  stricken  with  sadness, 
thus  "prest  by  the  load  of  life,"  even  had 
nature  otherwise  favored  him  to  the  full, 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  write  with  that  easy  play- 
fulness which  so  delights  us  in  Addison. 
But  Johnson,  if  we  mistake  not,  wantonly 
put  shackles  on  himself.  When  his 
"  Irene"  was  brought  on  to  the  stage,  he 
laid  aside  his  plain  garb,  and  showed  him- 
self in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich  gold 
lace,  and  a  goldlaced  hat, "  from  the  fancy 
that,  as  a  dramatic  author,  his  dress  should 
be  more  gay  than  what  he  ordinarily 
wore."  In  like  manner,  when  he  came 
before  the  world  as  a  moralist,  he  delib- 
erately chose,  we  are  convinced,  a  more 
labored  style.  Malone,  writing  in  the 
year  1783,  says  that  he  imagines  "there 
are  three  periods  or  epochs  in  his  style. 
At  first  he  was  certainly  simpler  than 
afterwards.  Between  the  years  1750  and 
1758  his  style  was,  I  think,  in  its  hardest 
and  most  labored  state.  Of  late  it  is 
evidently  improved."  Macaulay  traces 
this  improvement  to  the  fact  that  in  his 
latter  years  "he  had  written  little  and 
had  talked  much."  He  does  not  recog- 
nize however  this  middle  style,  but  com- 
pares the  "  Life  of  Savage,"  which  was 
written  in  1744,  with  the  remaining  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  which  appeared  Ave  and 
thirty  years  later.  In  these  his  manner- 
ism, he  says,  "was  less  perceptible  than 
formerly;  and  his  diction  frequently  had 
a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had  formerly 
wanted.  The  improvement,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  may  be  discerned  by  a  skilful  critic 

•  Johnson  uses  " cant"  in  tm>  senses  —  either  as  **  a 
whinine  pretension  to  goodness,  in  formal  and  affected 
terms,"  or— it  is  in  this  sense  that  he  uses  it  here  —  as 
**  a  barbarous  jargon,"  "  slang,"  as  we  should  now  say. 
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in  the 'Journey  to  the  Hebrides,' and  in 
the  *  Lives  of  the  Poels  *  is  so  obvious 
that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  careless  reader."  Thoujjh  in  the 
"  Lives  "  Johnson*s  style  is  undoubtedly 
at  its  best,  yet  Malone  and  Macaulay  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  chan;res  that  were 
caused  by  an  advance  in  years,  or  by  a 
mere  difference  in  the  mode  of  living. 
Macaulay,  in  the  instance  that  he  gives, 
does  not  see,  or  at  all  events  does  not  let 
his  readers  see,  that  the  cause  which  he 
assigns  is  too  small  for  the  effect.  The 
last  page  of  the  "Journey'*  was  corrected 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1774.  The  "  Lives  " 
were  begun  in  the  summer  of  1777.  The 
improvement  that  he  indicates  is  evidently 
a  striking  one;  for  that  which  could  only 
be  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod by  a  skilful  critic,  cannot,  he  says,  at 
the  end  of  the  period  escape  the  notice  of 
the  most  careless  reader.  Even  if  this 
abstinence  from  composition  had  been 
complete  — and  complete  it  was  not  —  if 
the  pen  had  been  idle,  and  the  ink  in  the 
inkstand  had  been  dried  up,  could  so 
great  an  advance  have  been  made  in  less 
than  three  years  by  a  man  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five?  Johnson 
grew  in  knowledge  as  he  grew  in  years, 
but  an  old  man*s  style  does  not  make 
either  great  or  rapid  changes.  At  three- 
score and  five  we  may  say,  as  Adam  said 
of  fourscore,  **  It  is  too  late  a  week." 

Both  these  critics  leave  too  much  out 
of  account  the  subjects  on  which,  in  each 
case,  he  wrote ;  for  with  his  subjects  his 
style  certainly  varied.  Scarcely  less,  per- 
haps, did  it  vary  with  the  importance  that 
each  subject  had  in  his  own  eyes.  When 
he  began  the  "  Lives  "  he  meant  only  to 
write  "prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no  more 
than  a  few  pages."  Such  brief  biogra- 
phies he  had  frequently  written  in  his 
younger  days.  But  in  writing  an  account 
of  a  journey  to  the  wilds  of  Scotland  he 
was  appearing  in  a  new  character.  The 
hostility  which  he  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain against  the  Scotch  was  certain  to  lay 
him  open  to  unfriendly  criticism.  He 
must  put  forth  therefore  3II  his  strength. 
Moreover,  he  knew  that  from  him  would 
be  expected  thoughts  on  national  man- 
ners, and  reflections  raised  by  what  he 
had  seen.  For  the  depth  of  observation 
on  life  and  manners,  and  for  the  elegance 
of  narrative,  says  Murphy,  his  book  was 
extolled.  That  he  expected  to  be  widely 
read  is  clear ;  for  he  complained  that  the 
work  had  not  had  a  great  sale,  though 
four  thousand  copies,  it  is  said,  were  sold 
in  the  first  week.    He  had,  therefore,  from 


the  first  chosen  what  we  may  call  his  lAg 
style,  and  had  put  on  his  scarlet  waistcoat 
and  his  gold-laced  hat  before  he  sat  down 
to  write.  Before  even  he  went  to  the 
Hebrides  there  was  no  want  of  colloquial 
ease  in  his  letters.  How  playfully,  whea 
he  was  staying  at  Ashburne,  did  he  write 
about  the  great  bull,  the  pride  of  Dr.  Tai> 
lor,  the  rector !  ^*  I  have  seen  the  great 
bull ;  and  very  great  he  is.  I  have  seen 
likewise  his  heir  apparent,  who  promises 
to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all  the  virtues 
of  his  sire.  I  have  seen  the  maL  wno 
offered  an  hundred  guineas  for  the  young 
bull,  while  he  was  yet  little  better  than  a 
calf." 

A  year  later  he  writes:  ** There  has 
been  a  man  here  to-day  to  take  a  farm. 
After  some  talk  he  went  to  see  the  bull. 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  bigger.  Do 
you  think  he  is  likely  to  get  the  farm?" 
Fifteen  months  later  he  has  not  forgotten 
either  the  great  bull  or  the  man.  *'Our 
bulls  and  cows  are  all  well ;  but  we  vet 
hate  the  man  that  had  seen  a  bigger  bull.** 
How  lively,  too,  is  the  passage  in  which, 
sixteen  years  earlier  than  the  publication 
of  the  "  Journey,"  he  described  in  a  letter 
to  Langton  the  representation  of  Dods- 
ley*s  "  Cleone."  This  tragedy,  that  con- 
tained, he  was  afraid,  more  blood  than 
brain.s,  had  been  refused  by  Garrick,  and 
had  been  brought  out  at  the  rival  house. 
"The  two  Wartons,"  he  writes,  •*jast 
looked  into  the  town,  and  were  taken  to 
see  *  Cleone,*  where,  David  [Garrick]  says, 
they  were  starved  for  want  of  company  to 
keep  them  warm.  David  and  Doddy 
[Dodsley]  have  had  a  new  quarrel,  and,  I 
think,  cannot  conveniently  quarrel  anv 
more.  *  Cleone  *  was  well  acted  by  all 
its  characters,  but  Bellamy  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night,  and  sup- 
ported it  as  well  as  I  might;  (or  Doddy, 
you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would  not 
desert  him. .  The  play  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. Doddy,  after  the  danger  was 
over,  went  every  night  to  the  8tage<side 
and  cried  at  the  distress  of  poor  Cleone."* 

It  is    not    merely    in  letters   that  he 

showed  a  lighter  style.    Throughout  It 

will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found  that  ia 

narrative  his  language  is  simpler  and  hit 

sentences  are  less  involved ;    but   that, 

when  he  becomes  didactic,  then  his  ^ordt 

grow  bigger  and  his  sentences  become 

more  labored.      It  is  beyond  all  doubt 

that  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  *'  his  style 

is  at  its  best.     It  had  certainly  improved 

I  during  the  many  years  in  which  his  peo 

I  had  lain  well-nigh  idle.    Yet  we  are  equnl- 

I  ly  certain  that  had  he  written  "The  Kan»t 
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bier"  when  he  was  on  the  threshold  of 
threescore  and  ten,  his  diction  would  have 
had  but  little  of  that  colloquial  ease  which 
Macaulay  praises  in  the  "  Lives  ;  "  and 
had  he  written  the  **  Lives  "  in  his  middle 
period,  they  would  have  been  very  far 
from  showing  all  that  mannerism  which 
the  same  critic  assigns  to  his  constant 
habit  of  elaborate  composition.  Let  any 
one  compare  his  **  Life  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake "  and  his  **  Parliamentary  De- 
bates," which  were  written  at  the  same 
period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  see  at  once 
that  even  in  his  early  manhood  he  was 
the  master  of  two  widely  different  styles. 
Thou«jh  to  the  reader  of  our  time  the 
perusal  of  "The  Rambler  "  would  seem  a 
heavy  task,  yet  should  he  go  through  with 
it,  he  will  find  that  it  grows  lighter  the 
further  he  advances,  and  that  the  man- 
nerism becomes  less  displeasing  the  more 
he  is  accustomed  to  it.  Even  though  the 
style  is  on  the  whole  bad,  he  will  have 
some  pleasure  in  tracing  wherein  it  is 
that  lies  the  really  admirable  perfection 
of  a  bad  style.  Moreover,  he  will  be  re- 
warded by  coming  upon  sentences  as 
striking  in  their  vigor  of  expression  as 
they  are  powerful  in  thought;  while  on 
many  a  page  will  he  find  that  "homely 
wisdom"  with  which  Johnson  was  more 
amply  endowed,  as  Macaulay  writes, 
"than  any  writer  since  the  time  of  Swift." 
We  are  sometimes  startled  by  what  he 
says,  but  the  shock  that  he  gives  us  soon 
loses  itself  in  meditations  upon  the  truth- 
fulness or  falsity  of  what  he  asserts. 
Thus,  after  describing  the  peculiarities 
which  different  occupations  give  to  the 
mind  or  the  body,  he  writes:  "These 
peculiarities  have  been  of  great  use  in  the 
general  hostility  which  every  part  of  man- 
kind exercises  against  the  rest  to  furnish 
insults  and  sarcasms."  In  another  paper 
he  enlarges  on  this  dreadful  hostility. 
"  We  are,"  he  says,  "  by  our  occupations, 
education,  and  habits  of  life,  divided  al- 
most into  different  species,  which  regard 
one  another,  for  the  most  part,  with  scorn 
and  malignity.  Each  of  these  classes  of 
the  human  race  has  desires,  fears,  and 
conversation,  vexations  and  merriment, 
peculiar  to  itself;  cares  which  another 
cannot  feel;  pleasures  which  he  cannot 
partake;  and  modes  of  expressing  every 
sensation  which  he  cannot  understand." 
It  is  not  Swift,  but  Johnson,  who  thus 
writes.  Ls  this  all,  we  sorrowfully  ask, 
that  the  great  Christian  moralist  can  say 
for  the  world,  after  it  had  for  so  many  an 
age  been  professing  to  follow  the  teaching 
of  One  who  was  to  bring  peace  on  earth 
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and  good-will  towards  men  ?  Johnson  was 
least  of  all  men  a  cynic.  Few  men  felt  so 
deeply  as  be  did  for  his  fellows.  He  felt 
for  them  singly,  and  he  felt  for  them  as  a 
whole.  He  loved  the  poor,  says  Mrs, 
Piozzi,  as  she  had  never  yet  seen  any  one 
else  do.  "  He  would  in  the  days  of  his 
poverty,  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings 
late  at  night,  put  pennies  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  whom  he  saw  asleep  on 
thresholds  and  stalls,  that  they  might 
have  wherewith  to  buy  a  breakfast."  But 
his  tenderness  was  not  limited  in  its  range. 
It  went  beyond  this  man  and  that,  and 
took  in  classes  and  nations.  In  "The 
Rambler  "  he  writes  of  "  the  great  repub- 
lic of  humanity,"  "the  universal  league  of 
social  beings,"  We  seem  to  catch  a  far- 
off  sound  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  famous 
line,  — 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

"It  is  not  easy,"  he  says  in  one  fine 
passage,  "  to  commit  more  atrocious  trea- 
son against  the  great  republic  of  human- 
ity, than  by  falsifying  its  records  and 
misguiding  its  decrees."  In  another 
equally  fine  passage,  he  likens  those  who 
would  corrupt  the  innocence  of  youth  to 
shipwreckers,  who  "  ought  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  general  insurrection  of  all  social  be- 
ings." As  a  set-off  against  the  stern  and 
harsh  judgment  which  he  in  "  The  Ram- 
bler" passed  on  mankind,  we  have  the 
statement  that  he  madenearly  thirty  years 
later,  when  he  owned  that  "from  experi- 
ence he  had  found  mankind  more  dis- 
posed to  cheat  than  he  had  any  notion  of ; 
but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another  good 
than  he  had  conceived." 

With  what  rigor  does  he  write  against 
that  dull  morality  which  would  reduce 
curiosity  to  a  vice,  and  a  petty  vice  too! 
Curiosity,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent ancf  certain  characteristics  of  a  vig- 
orous intellect.  It  is  the  thirst  of  the  soul. 
In  a  vision  he  recognizes  her  as  his  long- 
lived  protectress,  and  he  sees  her  ac- 
knowledged by  truth  as  among  the  most 
faithful  of  her  followers.  She  multiplies 
the  inlets  to  happiness,  and  in  great  and 
generous  minds  she  is  the  first  passion 
and  the  last.  Again,  how  much  does  he 
go  against  the  common  notion  when  he 
maintains  that  in  youth  "diffidence  is 
found  the  inseparable  associate  of  under- 
standing;" and  when  he  asserts  that  a 
young  man  who  is  always  suspicious  of 
the  motives  of  others,  and  who  believes 
that  no  one  has  any  real  tenderness  but 
for  himself,  is  "a  wretch  incapable  of 
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generosity  or  benevolence ;  a  villain  early 
completed  beyond  the  need  of  common 
opportunities  and  gradual  temptations." 

It  would  be  easy  to  string  together  a 
long  line  of  sentences,  each  of  which 
might  well  form  the  subject  of  an  essay. 
Who  can  forbear  to  pause  and  think  when 
he  comes  across  truths  such  as  these? 
•'The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a  per- 
petual masquerade,  in  which  all  about 
them  wear  borrowed  characters."  **  A 
man  guilty  of  poverty  easily  believes  him- 
self suspected."  **  Cowardice  encroaches 
fast  upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  in  the 
company  of  persons  higher  than  them- 
selves." "It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds 
to  venture  themselves  within  the  sphere 
of  greatness."  "Though  greatness  has 
sometimes  sheltered  guilt,  it  can  afford 
no  protection  to  ignorance  or  dulness." 
"  The  lady  maintains  the  dignity  of  her 
own  performances  with  all  the  firmness  of 
stupidity  accustomed  to  be  tlattered." 
"  Most  men  are  unwilling  to  be  taught." 
"Love  of  life  is  necessary  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  any  undertaking."  "It  is 
happier  to  be  sometimes  cheated  than  not 
to  trust."  "There  are  minds  so  impa- 
tient of  inferiority  that  their  gratitude  is 
a  species  of  revenge."  "  Unnecessarily 
to  obtrude  unpleasing  ideas  is  a  species 
of  oppression."  "  We  love  to  overlook 
the  boundaries  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
pass."  "  Men  may  be  generally  observed 
to  grow  less  tender  as  they  advance  in 
"  No  man  hates  him  at  whom  he 
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can   laugh."     "  The  future  is  purchased 
by  the  present." 

With  what  force  does  he  check  idle 
longinj^s  after  fame  I  "  The  utmost  which 
we  can  reasonably  hope  or  fear  is  to  fill  a 
vacant  liour  with  prattle  and  be  forgot- 
ten." Even  though  we  have  great  merit, 
yet  our  merit  "  may  pass  without  notice, 
huddled  in  the  variety  of  things,  and 
thrown  into  the  general  miscellany  of 
life."  For  renown  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  room  enouyjh.  Fame  crowds 
out  fame.  "  Names  which  hoped  to  range 
over  kingdoms  and  continents,  shrink  at 
last  into  cloisters  or  colleges."  He  never 
learnt,  as  he  tells  us  Pope  soon  did,  "the 
cant  of  an  author."  He  was  too  much 
of  a  critic  himself  "to  treat  critics  with 
contempt."  Yet  with  what  fierce  anger 
does  he  fall  on  those  "who  make  it  their 
amusement  to  hinder  the  reception  of 
every  work  of  learning  or  genius ;  men 
who  stand  as  sentinels  in  the  avenues  of 
fame,  and  value  themselves  upon  giving 
ignorance  and  envy  the  tirst  notice  of  a 
prey  "  1    With  what  humor  does  he  hit  off 


the  rich  man,  who  was  intending^  to  retam 
to  the  town  which  he  had  left  as  a  poor 
lad,  there  to  enjoy  all  the  triumph  or  his 
success  I  "  The  acclamations  of  the  pop* 
ulace  I  purposed  to  reward  with  six  hogs* 
heads  of  ale  and  a  roasted  ox,  and  then 
recommend  them  to  return  to  their  wark!^ 
How  patronizing  benevolence  is  here  hit 
o£E  at  a  stroke  ! 

When  he  tells  us  that  be  is  "sometimes 
inclined  to  imagine  that,  casual  calamities 
excepted,  there  might,  by  universal  pro* 
dence,  be  procured  a  universal  exemption 
from  want,"  we  see,  as  it  were,  the  speca- 
lations  of  Malthus,  and  of  the  modern 
school  of  economists  and  poor-law  re* 
formers  opening  out  before  us.  In  that 
admirable  "Rambler,"  entitled,  "The 
Necessity  of  Proportioning  Punishments 
to  Crimes,''  he  traced  the  path  which 
Bentham  and  Romilly,  and  a  host  of  other 
philanthropists,  have  since  trodden  into  a 
highway  of  mercy  and  justice.  He  de* 
scribes  those  dreadful  days,  "when  the 
prisons  of  this  city  are  emptied  into  the 
grave ; "  when  people  "  crowd  in  thou- 
sands to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on 
the  utmost  exacerbations  of  human  mis* 
ery."  He  shows  how,  as  new  kinds  of 
fraud  arise,  the  attempt  is  at  once  made  in 
each  case  to  suppress  it  with  death  ;  while 
the  thieves,  again  in  their  turn,  strike  out 
new  methods  of  roguery.  "  The  law  then 
renews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of  anger. 
and  overtakes  the  offender  again  with 
death."  Thus  for  great  and  petty  crimes 
alike  there  is  at  length  but  one  punish- 
ment, and  that  the  most  terrible  of  all. 
Yet  "  all  but  murderers  have,  at  their  last 
hour,  the  common  sensations  of  mankind 
pleading  in  their  favor.  They  who  wonld 
rejoice  at  the  correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  destroying  him. 
His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing  compared 
with  his  misery;  and  severity  defeats 
itself  by  exciting  pity." 

"The  pious,  the  tender,  and  the  just 
will  always  scruple  to  concur  with  the 
community  in  an  act  which  their  private 
judgment  cannot  approve.  .  .  •  Rigorous 
laws  produce  total  impunity.  .  .  •  All 
laws  against  wickedness  are  ineffectual 
unless  some  will  inform,  and  some  will 
prosecute ;  but  till  we  mitigate  the  penal- 
ties for  mere  violations  of  property,  infor- 
mation will  always  be  hated,  and  prosecu- 
tion dreaded." 

"  I  believe,"  he  continues,  "every  thief 
will  confess  that  he  has  been  more  than 
once  seized  and  dismissed.  •  •  •  Multi- 
tudes will  be  suffered  to  advance  froM 
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crime  to  crime,  till  they  deserve  death,  be- 
cause, if  they  had  been  sooner  prosecuted, 
they  would  have  suffered  death  before 
they  deserved  it."  Whereas,  **  if  those 
whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  has  con- 
demned to  die  had  been  detected  in  their 
rudiments  of  robbery,  they  mi<rht,  by 
proper  discipline  and  useful  labor,  have 
been  disentangled  from  their  habits  ;  they 
mij^ht  have  escaped  all  the  temptation  to 
subsequent  crimes,  and  passed  their  days 
in  reparation  and  penitence.**  More  than 
sixty  years  after  Johnson  thus  lifted  up 
his  voice  a;:jainst  **this  periodical  havock 
of  our  fellow-creatures,"  Romilly  was  try- 
ing, and,  it  long  seemed,  trying  in  vain,  to 
convince  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  the  king's  sons,  archbishops, 
and  bisliops,  that  a  poor  wretch  who  had 
stolen  goods  to  the  amount  of  five  shil- 
lings privately  from  a  shop  had  done  noth- 
ing worthy  of  death. 

We  should  have  liked  to  give  instances 
of  what  Macaulay  so  well  describes  as 
**  the  solemn  yet  pleasing  humor  of  some  of 
the  lighter  papers.'*  We  should  have  liked, 
moreover,  to  consider  some  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  language  and  of  style.  But  our 
space  is  at  an  end.  We  can  only  give 
utterance  to  the  hope  that  the  attention  of 
many  a  reader  may  be  roused  to  what 
"The  Rambler'*  has  left  behind  him — 
those  memorials,  to  use  his  own  beautiful 
words,  of  lonely  wisdom  and  silent  dig- 
nity. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
MEMORIES  OF   ISCHI.\. 

I  AM  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  write 
an  account  of  my  impressions  of  Ischia, 
formed  during  a  visit  which  was  brought 
to  a  close  only  a  few  days  before  the  aw- 
ful convulsion  that,  in  a  very  narrow  area, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  de- 
stroyed so  many  thousands  of  lives.  A 
passenger  in  a  ship  which  was  wrecked 
soon  after  he  had  been  landed  from  it 
safely  in  port  is  scarcely  justified  in  ob- 
truding upon  the  world  a  narrative  of  the 
voyage  before  the  vessel  foundered;  but 
he  may  be  pardoned  if,  moved  by  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  those  in  whose 
society  he  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours, 
he  ventures  to  think  that  the  public,  who 
have  been  shocked  by  their  terrible  fate, 
would  like  to  learn  something  about  the 
passengers  and  crew.  I  must,  however, 
warn  those  who  might  suppose,  from  the 
words  at  the  top  of  the  page,  that  I  am 


about  to  give  an  account  of  the  earth- 
quake from  personal  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience of  its  effects,  that  I  was  in  En- 
gland on  the  day  it  occurred,  and  that  I 
left  Casamicciola  on  my  way  home  some 
eight  or  nine  days  sooner  than  I  had 
intended  to  start  on  my  journey,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  circumstance  which  I  shall 
not  call  **  providential,**  considering  that 
many  good  .people  were  overwhelmed  ia 
the  ruin  I  escaped.  But  the  news  of  that 
catastrophe  produced  on  me  an  effect, 
which  may  indeed  be  weakened  in  time,  if 
I  live,  but  which  can  never  be  effaced 
from  my  mind  as  long  as  memory  en- 
dures. It  is  an  effect  1  cannot  describe. 
I  know  that  awe  and  pity  are  of  it,  but 
that,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  fearful  doom 
of  those  I  saw  so  lately  for  the  last  lime, 
I  cannot,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  the  smallest 
feeling  of  that  which  is  called  "  thankful- 
ness **  for  what  should  be  considered  an 
escape  from  almost  certain  death.  And 
yet  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  there.  Who  could  ?  — 
who  can  say  he  would  have  borne  the 
ordeal  when  the  earth  heaved  like  a 
stormy  sea,  and  in  the  quarter  of  a  min- 
ute the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of 
worlds  were  realized  to  the  victims  of 
the  caprice  of  the  earthquake  ?  "  /w- 
pavidum  ferient  mince'*'*  indeed!  No! 
Man  of  woman  born  must  fear  at  such  a 
moment.  The  bravest  surely  uttered  a 
despairing  cry  in  the  short,  sharp  agony 
wherein  creation  seemed  to  come  to  chaos, 
and  the  great  globe  itself  to  crash  out  in 
thunder  and  fire  the  requiem  of  Nature 
herself — the  utterance  of  the  awful  sen- 
tence of  an  angry  and  inplacable  God,  ere 
he  destroyed  his  handiwork. 

On  my  way  from  Egypt  to  England, 
last  June,  I  landed  at  Naples  for  a  few 
days'  rest.  The  first  news  which  1  read 
in  the  papers  at  the  Hdtel  des  Etrangers 
there,  was  that  an  outbreak  of  cholera  had 
occurred  at  Damietta  after  I  had  left,  and 
the  next  steamer  that  came  into  the  bay 
from  Alexandria  displayed  the  yellow  flag 
at  the  main,  and  was  sent  off  incontinently 
to  quarantine  at  Nisita. 

Very  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Naples, 
in  the  course  of  excursions  to  Castella- 
mare,  Pompeii,  and  Vesuvius,  I  was  made 
aware  of  an  increasing  inability  to  use  my 
legs  with  freedom,  which  I  attributed  to  an 
accident  in  the  Transvaal,  to  gout,  and  to 
rheumatism,  rather  than  to  what  perhaps 
was  in  some  degree  responsible  for  it -^ 
annus  domini;  and  so  lamenting,  as  I 
walked  with  a  friend  along  the  quay  one 
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afternoon,  I  was  asked  abruptly,  "Why 
on  earth  don't  you  go  and  try  the  baths 
at  Ischia?  I  know  dozens  of  fellows  who 
have  been  set  up  by  them  —  Admiral 
Smith,  Pickles,  Jack  Jones  of  the  Blues'' 

—  and  so  on. 

Ischia,  somehow  or  other,  was  not 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  my  little 
expeditions  from  Naples.  But  in  the  hall 
of  the  hotel  there  were  spirited  sketches 
of  the  little  group  of  islands  which  lies 
o(I  the  northern  point  of  the  bay;  and  in 
goinjj  to  Capri  one  can  just  catch  the  pic- 
turesque outlines  of  Ischia  and  Procida, 
broken  off  abruptly,  as  it  were,  from/the 
Misenian  Cape.  However,  I  did  not  care 
much  to  visit  the  Castle  of  Alfonso  of 
Arasfon,  or  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  Stan- 
field's  admirable  picture  or  of  David 
Roberts's  drawing.  So  I  went  on  to 
Rome,  and  there  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that,  whatever  the  cause  of  the 
lameness  and  pain  by  which  I  was  affected 
lect  the  waters  near  at  hand,  which,  every- 
might  be,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  neg- 
one  assured  me,  were  all  but  omnipotent 
in  the  removal  of  such  disabilities  as  those 
from  which  I  was  suffering. 

The  placards  and  notices  which  invited 
the  Neapolitan  and  general  public  to  re- 
sort to  Ischia  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 

—  which  was  now  felt  in  great  intensity  — 
generally  contained  flattering  allusions  to 
the  excellency  of  La  Piccola  Sentinella 
at  Casamicciola,  and  the  advertisements 
rtr///^*:  generally  ended  with  an  intimation 
that  Signora  Dombri^,  the  proprietress, 
was  an  Englishwoman.  Accordingly,  to 
her  I  addressed  a  letter  for  a  room,  from 
Rome,  and  by  return  was  informed  that 
the  Piccola  Sentinella  was  full,  but  thdt 
there  was  nevertheless  a  room  at  my  dis- 
i)Osal  if  I  wished  to  decide  swiftly  on  re- 
taining it. 

There  are  two  rival  lines  of  steamers 
from  the  port  of  Naples  to  the  islands, 
and  the  unwary  traveller  is  the  object  of 
much  contention  — of  which  probably  he 
is  unconscious  —  to  hotel  touts  and  boat- 
men engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
these  contending  navigations.  1  believe 
I  succeeded,  more  by  chance  than  by  good 
guidance,  in  selecting  the  better  of  the 
two  steamers,  which  start  every  morning 
from  the  inner  harbor  near  the  Custom- 
house. There  was  a  heterogeneous  as- 
semblage of  tradespeople  and  ordinary 
travellers — visitors  to  the  islands  for 
health  or  pleasure — and  a  gathering  of 
fishermen  and  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  peasants  engaged  in  the  fruit,  olive, 
and  grape  trade,  on  deck ;  and,  moreover, 


the  band  of  the  rSth  Regiment  of  Infaa* 
try,  which  had  been  assisting  at  some  f£te 
on  shore,  was  on  board  returning  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment  at  the  Cas« 
tie  of  Ischia. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  describe  the 
shores  of  the  well-beaten  sea  which  has 
been  for  so  many  centuries  traversed  by 
the  fleets  and  navies  of  the  world ;  or  ex- 
patiate on  the  beauties  of  Uaix.  Pozzuoli, 
or  Misenum.  Bumping  over  the  bright 
blue  waves,  threading  the  intricacies  of 
the  webs  of  great  tunny-nets  watched  by 
the  lumbering  boats  at  anchor  with  their 
sleeping  fishermen,  who,  roused  up  by  the 
noise  of  the  paddles,  take  a  stare  at  the 
steamer,  and  then  sink  back  again,  to 
rest  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to  visit 
the  camera  tie  morte^  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  we  rounded  the  point  and  port  of 
the  island  of  Procida,  whistling  and  blow- 
ing off  steam  all  the  while,  and  for  the 
time  effectually  overwhelming  the  terrible 
brass  band  of  the  i8th,  which  certainly 
was  more  suitable  for  the  field  of  battle 
and  war's  alarms  than  for  the  narrow 
deck  of  the  **  Leone."  As  soon  as  we  had 
dischartred  some  passengers  we  left  Pro- 
cida, and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
steamer  entered  the  port  of  the  neighbor* 
ing  island.  At  Ischia  the  musical  war- 
riors were  transferred  to  boats,  and  many 
of  our  fellow-passengers  got  out.  Looking 
round  on  the  deck,  somewhat  cleared  by 
the  departure  of  the  Italian  families  for 
Ischia,  I  could  only  detect  two  of  the  pas- 
sengers whose  nationality  seemed  very 
well  defined.  They  were  undoubtedly 
English.  A  lady,  with  a  soft,  melancholy 
face,  neatly  dressed,  was  seated  in  an  easv- 
chair,  with  that  air  of  languor  which  indi- 
cates the  invalid  who  is  seeking  health,  or 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness.  By  ber 
side  there  was  a  fair  young  girl,  whose 
bright  blue  eye  and  cheeks  suffused  with 
health  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
appearance  of  the  lady  who  was  evidently 
her  mother.  How  little  do  we  know  what 
the  hour  that  is  to  come  may  bring  forth! 
Some  trifling  attention  which  I  paid  to  the 
elder  lady,  in  adjusting  her  chair  so  as  to 
keep  it  a  little  better  amidships,  to  save 
her  from  the  effect  of  a  slight  sea-way  off 
Misenum,  commenced  the  acquaintance 
which  will  cause  me  to  retain  (orever  the 
sorrowful  memory  of  the  terrible  fate  of 
my  temporary  companions. 

I  find  that  1  oescribed  the  town  of 
Ischia  in  my  diary  as  a  **  compound  look* 
ing  place,  like  Folkestone-cum-Doveri 
dominated  by  a  magnificent  pile-— a  cas- 
tellated barrack,  covered  ways,  and  dnwi 
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bridores,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a 
vast  mediaeval  fortress,  perched  on  a  rock 
at  the  end  of  the  island,  and  approached 
by  a  causeway  through  the  sea/* 

The  steamer  remained  but  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  harbor  of  Ischia,  and  shootingj 
out  by  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the 
little  pier  after  a  short  way,  turned  the 
corner,  so  to  speak,  and  ran  close  to  the 
coast,  which  is  frownin-tr  with  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  perforated  with  caves, 
and  seamed  with  fissures  up  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  vegetation,  which,  in  waves  of 
fruit-trees,  olives,  and  grapes,  sweeps  up 
to  the  base  of  Mount  Epomeo,  presenting 
terraces  dotted  with  white  villas,  a  pros- 
pect delightfully  fresh  to  the  eye.  The 
land,  mounting  in  sharp  waves  higher  and 
higher,  up  to  the  sheer  precipice  of  the 
mountain,  seems  to  toss  up  here  and  there 
crests  of  rock,  round  which  a  sea  of  vines 
and  olives  rolls  placidly. 

"There,"  said  a  fellow-passenger,  "is 
Casamicciola  !  "  He  pointed  to  a  little 
bay,  the  beach  of  which  was  lined  with 
white  houses,  among  which  I  detected, 
without  satisfaction,  two  or  three  smoking 
chimneys,  which  were,  1  was  told,  the 
appurtenances  of  certain  manufactories  of 
tiles,  for  which  the  island,  from  all  time, 
has  been  celebrated.  At  the  back  of 
these  houses  the  land  mounted  steeply, 
narrowing  between  two  folds  or  arms  that 
descended  from  the  yellow  rock  forming 
the  double  crest  of  Epomeo;  and  in  this 
natural  amphitheatre  were  built  the  rows 
of  houses,  detached  or  forming  short 
streets,  and  villas  standing  in  their  own 
grounds,  which  constituted  the  favorite 
resort  of  Roman  and  Neapolitan  families. 
The  names  of  many  of  these  villas — or 
pensions  —  were  inscribed  upon  them  in 
large  letters  visible  through  the  glass, 
and  looking  upwards  I  saw  La  Piccola 
Sentinella  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
the  little  town  from  a  high  plateau — a 
terraced  front  with  windows  fenced  in  by 
green  jalousies,  two  lines  of  bright  white 
buildings,  girt  tightly  in  a  bell  of  fruit- 
trees,  grapes,  and  olives. 

A  fleet  of  small  boats  came  alongside 
the  steamer,  and  I  was  transferred,  under 
the  care  of  Mclchior,  the  commission' 
naire  of  the  hotel,*  to  one  of  them. 

Although  piers  could  be  made  very 
readily  at  almost  every  Italian  port,  pas- 
sengers are  always  conveyed  from  the 
steamers  by  boats.  "  What  would  be- 
come of  the  boatmen,"  I  was  asked,  *' if 
piers  were  made  t  " 


At  every  landinj;  the 


•  He  has  escaped. 
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natural  enemies  of  Mr.  Bright  and  man* 
kind  —  the  uniformed  Custom-house  .sol- 
dier, with  sword  and  bayonet  —  await 
their  prey. 

Escaping  scathless  through  the  inquisi- 
tions of  the  Custom-house  officers,  and 
asserting  my  right  of  way  notwithstand- 
ing the  fierce  opposition  of  many  of  the 
local  veiturini,  1  toiled  up  the  steep  as- 
cent for  the  hotel  which  1  knew  I  could 
not  miss,  most  of  my  fellow-passengers 
preferring  the  doubtful  honor  of  seats  in 
the  crazy  vehicles  which,  by  long  detours, 
reached  the  same  point.  J  did  not  gain 
the  hotel  without  some  encounters  with 
beggars,  touts,  guides,  and  proprietors  of 
carriages  and  asses  who  sought  to  engage 
me  immediately  to  mount  to  the  summit 
of  Epomeo,  or  drive  round  the  island,  or 
go  to  Ischia,  Forio,  or  Lacco  Ameno. 

Madame  Dombrd* — British  by  birth, 
Italianized  by  t wen ty -five  years*  residence 
—  received  me  at  the  entrance  of  the  ho- 
tel, and  with  some  excuses  for  the  fulness 
of  the  house  —  which  otherwise  I  pre- 
sume was  not  disagreeable  to  her  —  con- 
ducted me  to  my  room,  which  was  on  the 
top  platform,  so  to  speak,  or  the  upper- 
most and  third  of  the  terraces  in  which 
the  building  was  disposed.  And,  if  I  had 
to  mount  a  little  higher,  I  was  so  amply 
rewarded  by  the  beautiful  view  from  the 
windows  that  I  refused  to  change  when  a 
better  apartment  became  vacant  later  on 
during  my  stay. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  write  now,  recount- 
ing little  incidents  of  the  most  trifling  im- 
port, as  though  I  were  recording  things 
relating  to  a  world  that  is  past  and  gone; 
although  nearly  a  month  has  elapsed  since 
I  became  an  inmate  of  the  hotel,  I  still 
hear  the  voices  and  see  the  faces  of  the 
pleasant  company  amidst  which  I  passed 
such  bright  hours,  and  I  wonder  if  it  can 
be  true  indeed  that  they  were  so  soon  de- 
stroyed in  such  a  pitiless  catastrophe ! 

The  hotel  was  conducted  on  the  usual 
principle  of  the  Continent  —  caf^  an  tait 
in  the  morning  in  one's  bedroom,  dejeuner 
d  lafourchetU  at  noon  down-stairs,  and 
table  d^hote  dinner  at  seven  in  a  long 
room,  at  one  end  of  which  were  a  salon 
and  a  small  drawing-room,  from  which 
windows  opened  out  on  the  terrace,  where 
there  were  bowers  with  chairs  and  tables 
from  which  you  looked  down  over  a  great 
spread  of  foliage,  falling  almost  sheer 
down  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  houses 
at  the  little  port  upon  the  placid  bay. 


*  Mrs.  Dombrtf  and  her  husband  are  among  the  sar> 
vivors. 
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The  tinkling  bell  in  the  courtyard  sum- 
moned the  inmates  of  the  hotel  to  dinner 
in  the  lon^;  room,  and  the  old  staffers  and 
the  new-comers  scanned  each  other  as 
they  took  their  places  at  table.  Nearly 
opposite  to  me  were  a  young  couple  in 
whom  almost  from  the  very  first  day  I 
was  interested.  The  man  I  ascertained 
after  a  while  to  be  blind,  thouj^h  he  wore 
dark-blue  glasses,  which  prevented  one*s 
seeing:  his  eves.  A  sad,  somewhat  stern 
face,  marked  with  the  hard  lines  of  suf- 
fering; still  young,  but  his  jet-black  hair 
prematurely  touched  with  white  and  grey. 
The  lady  by  his  side,  some  years  younger, 
had  in  her  face  a  placid  beauty  which  at- 
tracted every  one,  and  very  soon,  as  day 
after  day  the  devotion  of  her  life  revealed 
itself,  she  excited  among  the  new-comers 
a  solicitude  of  which  she  was  but  little 
aware ;  for  to  her  blind  husband,  queru- 
lous at  times,  she  was  a  living  sacrifice. 
She  led  him  about  in  the  walks  they  took 
for  hours  up  and  down  the  garden  ;  carved 
every  morsel  on  his  plate ;  prepared  his 
dishes,  watching  every  sign  to  anticipate 
his  wants ;  submitting  to  reproaches  about 
the  toughness  of  his  beefsteak,  and  to 
complaints  that  the  place  did  him  no  good; 
dressing  and  undressing  him  like  a  child 
—  she  the  slim  oak,  and  he  the  clinging 
ivy. 

**  Perhaps,"  said  a  lady  one  day,  when 

I    remarked    how    happy    Madame  

seemed  as  she  tucked  her  husband  under 
her  arm  and  led  him  away  from  lunch, 
*^  she  is  pleased  because  he  can  see  no 
one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  attracted 
from  her."  liut  1  believe  it  was  in  her 
intense  alTection  she  found  all  the  happi- 
ness of  her  life.* 

Among  others  at  table  was  a  young 
Roman  prince,  who  had  come  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  the  waters  in  curing  an  injury 
to  his  foot,  a  young  Italian  officer  of  cav- 
alry, who  was  there  to  see  whether  he 
could  be  mended  by  the  same  agency,  so 
as  to  mount  his  horse  again  — a  fall  from 
which  on  the  hard  pavement  of  the  Nea- 
politan hi^'hway  had  injured  his  leg  se- 
verely by  contact  with  the  pommel  of  his 
sword. t  Liesides  my  two  fellow-passen- 
gers, there  were  nearly  opposite  to  us  at 
table  tiircc  English  ladies ;  t  an  old  and 
distinguished  officer  of  the  I  ndian  army  ;  § 

*  I  bv'love  that  they  left  Casamicciola  before  the 
eartliqw-ikc. 

t  I'rij'cc  do  D ,  I  am  toM,  left  a  short  time  before 

the  2^1  h  <f  Jr.iy.  The  officer  referred  to  went  away 
s<nin  afu-r  iny  (.l-^partiire. 

X  M: -■.  H^ and  the  two  Misses  C—^  went  away 

before  I  did. 

§  C'>l..Titl  M—  wa^  in  the  hotel  at  the  time,  and 
was  rcacued  fr^m  tlie  ruius.     lie  is  recovering. 


and  at  the  end  of  the  table  a  little  family 
group  consisting  of  an  elderly  lady  with  t 
beautiful  placid  face,  her  son  and  hii 
companion,  and  a  younger  lady,  all  of 
whom  resolved  themselves  into  a  little 
whist  party  in  the  evening.*  There  were 
some  Germans,  evidently  artists:  Hcrr 
Kiepert  of  lierlin,  who  left  very  soon 
after  my  arrival :  the  wife  of  a  Dotch 
judge  in  the  .service  of  the  khedive;  t  the 
rest  of  the  company,  some  twenty-five  in 
all,  being  for  the  most  part  Italians. 

My  place  at  the  table  was  next  to  the  fair 
)*oung  English  girl  of  whom  I  have  spok- 
en, and  her  mother.^  In  the  little  inves- 
tigation of  our  neighbors  which  is  nsoal 
the  first  night  under  such  circumstances, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  Ea- 
glish  were  in  a  very  small  minority  io- 
deed  ;  but  that,  far  away  at  the  end  ot  the 
long  table,  there  was  a  small  company 
who  possibly  might  belong  to  the  British 
Isles  if  they  were  not  claimed  by  the  great 
Republic.  It  was  a  very  cosmopolitan 
assemblage.  There  were  Germans, 
Greeks,  Spaniards,  French,  Maltese;  bat 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  visiton 
were  Italians,  and  of  these  many  were 
obviouslv  *'  taking  the  waters  "  and  were 
absorbed  in  their  cure.  The  principal 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  launch  of 
the  *'  Savoia,"  which  was  to  take  place  oo 
the  following  day  at  Castellamare. 

After  dinner  the  company  strolled  oot 
into  the  garden,  which  overhung  the  fields 
of  olives  descending  to  the  sea,  and  sit 
out  watching  the  stars  and  Vesuvius. 

**  Later  on  in  the  season,"  said  one  o£ 
my  acquaintances,  '*  we  shall  have  some 
amusement.  There  is  a  little  theatre 
down  the  town  which  is  generally  well 
filled,  and  the  people  come  up  and  dance 
the  tarantella ;  and  then  there  are  conju- 
rors and,  of  course,  the  inevitable  Neapolp 
itan  street  musicians  with  iniitars  and 
mandolins,  who  are  always  floating  aboot 
the  towns  along  the  coast." 

As  darkness  came  on,  and  I  sat  out  on 
the  terrace  in  front  of  my  room,  I  dh 
served  the  dull  glare  lighting  up  the  sky 
over  Vesuvius,  despite  the  efifulgence  of  a 
three-quarters  moon;  and,  seen  fnMi 
such  a  distance,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
the  volcano  was  more  active  than  it  had 
been  while  I  was  at  Naples.  It  was  the 
23rd  of  June,  a  delicious  night,  so  fresh 
that  most  of  the  people  who  went  out  10 
take  their  cigars  after  dinner  on  the  ter> 

*  These  all  perished. 

t  I  believe  thi^  poor  lady  wu  among  the  victinL 

i  Mrs.   and  Miu  Roberton,  iriio  ptriilwd  is  Al 

earthquake. 
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race  put  on  their  overcoats.  Somehow  or 
other,  Vesuvius  especially  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking 
the  resemblance  between  the  dull  outline 
of  the  mountain  in  the  distance  and  the 
form  of  the  crest  of  Epomeo  over  my 
head.  Besides,  I  had  observed  rents  in 
the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  had 
noted  certain  wooden  sheds  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  dwellings 
of  those  who  had  been  rendered  house- 
less  by  the  earthquake  of  two  years  be« 
fore.  So,  meetinjs:  Madame  Dombr^  in 
the  corridor,  for  lack  of  something  else 
to  say,  I  asked :  'Ms  there  any  fear  of  an 
earthquake?  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
one  whilst  I  am  here."  ••  Lord,  sir,  don't 
talk  of  such  a  thing! "she  said.  ''The 
last  earthquake  only  shook  down  some  of 
the  ill-built  old  houses  in  the  village  above 
us ;  it  did  not  touch  any  of  the  stout,  well- 
built  houses,  like  this.  And  besides  there 
won*t  be  any  earthquake,  wise  people  say, 
for  the  next  eighty  vears,  and  when  that 
comes  it  wonH  trouble  either  of  us  ycry 
much  ! "  —  which  was,  if  the  wise  people 
were  ri<^ht,  a  very  true  remark. 

Now  the  first  thing  a  visitor  to  Ischia 
for  health's  sake  has  to  do  is  to  settle 
upon  the  water  to  which  he  will  resort ; 
for  the  sources  are  many,  and  the  conten- 
tions of  rival  physicians  most  acrimonious 
and  distracting.  I  suspect  that  the  hotels 
were  affected  in  the  interest  of  these  fac- 
tions. That  to  which  1  was  affiliated 
was  altof^ether  devoted  to  Dr.  Salvi,  of 
the  Stabilimento  Belliazzi.  There  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  different  groups  of 
sources,  all  thermal,  varying  from  i8^  to 
80^  C.  Some  contain  chloride  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda;  others  bromides  and 
iodides;  and  others  are  impregnated  with 
iron.  But,  truth  to  say,  I  did  not  make  a 
very  clbse  investigation  into  the  merits 
of  these  waters,  being  content  immediately 
to  apply  myself  to  the  establishment  rec* 
ommended  on  the  walls  of  the  hotel.  Dr. 
Salvi,  the  physician  of  this  establishment, 
had  certainly  every  guarantee,  in  his  de- 
grees, in  his  experiences,  and  in  his  ac- 
tual employment  in  a  great  medical  estab- 
lishment on  the  mainland,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  patients. 

But,  as  I  am  rather  about  to  tell  of 
my  own  experiences  at  Casamicciola  than 
to  enter  into  any  disquisition  on  the 
baths,  I  will  follow,  with  the  permission 
of  my  readers,  the  incidents,  such  as  they 
were,  which  I  find  noted  from  time  to  time 
in  njy  diary. 

My  first  morning  was  a  coropleteyf^x^^/ 
for,  proud  of  my  success  in  finding  the 


hotel  onaided,  I  determined  to  discover 
the  Stabilimento  Belliazzi  by  myselL  I 
struck  down  from  the  hotel  oy  a  narrow 
and  vtry  dusty  road,  at  every  corner  of 
which  was  posted  a  beggar,  more  or  less 
crippled,  exceedingly  importunate  when 
capable  of  motion,  and  .making  the  room* 
ing  hideous  with  bis  cries.  At  the  end 
of  this  lane  there  were  streetlets,  small 
patches  of  houses,  with  narrow  paved 
roads  between  them,  which,  in  the  then 
state  of  my  knowledge,  were  very  pnz- 
zling.  Several  efforts  to  ascertain  from 
passers*by  where  the  place  I  waAted  was, 
having  only  produced  vigorous  efforts  to 
lead  me  astray  to  other  Mths  I  knew  not 
of,  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  ascend 
the  steep,  and  arrived  at  La  Piccola 
Sentinella  so  completely  exhausted  by 
the  heat  that  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  re- 
new my  search  that  dav.  At  the  hotel, 
which  is  perched  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
ridge  of  tufa,  there  was  always  a  pleasant 
breeze ;  and  as  the  sun  sank  dfown  towards 
the  mountain,  the  cool  depths  amongst 
the  orchards  gave  a  shade  which  invited 
the  inmates  to  sit  out  and  watch  the 
steamers  and  the  moving  panorama  of 
ships  all  the  way  from  the  distant  moon* 
tains  over  Circe's  Cave,  round  by  Gaeta 
to  the  foot  of  Vesuvitts. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes  and 
made  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Sta* 
bilimento  Belliazzi,  the  locality  of  which 
I  had  well  studied  in  the  plan.  Down  by 
the  Via  Garibaldi  and  the  Via  Vittore 
Emmanuele,  past  the  beggars,  each  watch- 
ing his  own  strip  of  road  for  plunder  as 
the  robber  chief  of  old  looked  down  from 
his  castle  to  mark  the  unwary  traveller; 
descending  always  towards  the  sea,  at 
last  I  emerged  upon  a  small  piazza  (del 
Bagni),  with  a  church  at  one  end  and  an 
inn  at  the  other,  and  a  little  wooden  thea^ 
tre  facing  it  on  one  side  of  an  open  marw 
ket-place.  Here  were  the  various  bathing 
Stabilimenti,  as  they  are  called,  resem* 
bling  Turkish  mosqnes  without  minarets, 
unless  the  chimneys  of  certain  steam-en* 
gines  attached  to  these  establishments 
were  taken  to  do  dntv  for  them.  I  was 
especially  recommended  to  Dr.  Salvi, 
whose  very  name  sounded  pleasantly  to  « 
patient;  but  the  people  to  whom  1  ap- 
plied for  information  possibly  were  anti^ 
Salvites,  and  knew  nothing  about  him, 
though  I  had  just  read  a  long  list  of  titles 
after  bis  name  in  the  treatise  in  which  he 
warns  all  the  world  against  the  preten* 
tious  rivals  of  the  Belliazzi  baths,  which 
he  declared  bad  no  antiquity  and  no  tra- 
ditions, an4  possibly  no  virtues.    At  last 
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I  got  to  the  rijrht  place  —  the  Stabilimento 
Belliazzi,  a  large  stone  buildincr  painted 
or  washed,  like  nnost  of  the  dwellings  in 
Casamicciola,  blank  white.  The  entrance 
was  like  that  of  a  theatre,  and  on  the  left- 
hand  side  was  an  office  wherein  were  the 
clerks  connected  with  the  administration, 
who  took  the  subscribers'  money,  issued 
the  tickets,  and  answered  inquiries.  Dr. 
Salvi  had  just  gone  off  to  Naples,  but 
would  certainly  be  back  to-morrow.  Not 
to  lose  time,  I  resolved  to  take  a  bath.  I 
was  shown  by  the  attendant  into  a  marble 
apartment  —  one  of  the  many  small  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  long  corridors  from 
inside  which  came  the  noise  of  the  splash- 
ing of  water  and  the  groans  of  the  pa- 
tients, showing  that  the  Stabilimento  was 
at  full  work.  My  attendant  spoke  only 
Neapolitan  Italian,  but  he  seemed  to 
know  all  about  my  cure;  and  with  great 
promptitude  he  turned  one  of  the  cocks 
which  projected  from  the  walls,  and  filled 
the  marble  bath  at  the  end  of  the  room 
with  water,  from  which  came  a  faint 
sulphureous  odor,  and  a  moist  hot  air. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  agreeable  bath. 
However,  after  a  time  there  came  either 
a  real  or  imaginary  sense  of  faintness, 
from  which  I  was  glad  to  escape  by 
dressing  as  fast  as  I  could  and  emerging 
into  the  open  air.  Next  day,  when  1  saw 
Dr.  Salvi,  I  learned  that  I  had  been  in  a 
bath  which  was  not  appropriate  to  my 
case  at  all.  He  had,  he  said,  cured  many 
Englishmen — officers  from  India  and 
others,  and  men  of  the  sea  who  had  come 
to  him  with  exactly  the  same  injury  — 
rheumatism  settling  into  muscles  injured 
by  fall,  or  blows,  or  overstraining.  A 
grave,  thouirhttul  man  was  Dr.  Salvi,  but 
fanatical  al)out  nelliazzi\s  Gurgitello,  and 
utterly  sceptical  as  to  any  other  waters  of 
Ischia;  an  investigator  of  the  chemical 
virtues  of  all  the  streams  and  sources ;  a 
student  of  their  ancient  history  ;  and  him- 
self a  literary  champion  of  the  baths  to 
which  he  was  attached.  He  was  proud  to 
say  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
lielliazzi  baths,  after  the  great  disturbance 
caused  to  the  springs  in  the  earthquake 
ot  iS8i,  had  shown  that  none  of  the  in- 
gredients have  been  altered,  and  that  the 
chemical  equivalents  which  gave  them 
their  efficacy  were  the  same  as  before.  I 
paid  my  subscription  of  twenty-seven 
francs  fur  ten  baths,  and  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  vcllow  billet,  divided  into  ten 
strips,  one  of  which  was  obliterated  each 
day;  and  having  been  duly  cautioned  as 
to  diet,  and  manners,  and  customs,  I  was 
handed  over  to  an  attendant  who  was  to 


give  me  a  local  douche  for  five  mi  nates, 
and  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  60^  for  fif- 
teen minutes. 

I  saw  Dr.  Salvi  but  once  —  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  I  speak  —  but  I  read  a  good 
deal  about  him,  and  his  name  very  often 
in  the  course  of  the  warfare  he  was  wag- 
ing against  the  Stabilimento  Manzi,  the 
rival  of  the  Gurgitello.  It  was  a  great 
comfort  to  one  to  know  that  if  be  went  to 
the  latter  he  would  verv  possibly  bathe  ia 
the  very  same  sort  of  water  as  that  in 
which  the  senators  and  others  from 
Rome,  in  times  past,  were  accustomed  to 
indulge.  The  natives  who  had  time  to 
study  the  subject  were,  I  discovered,  s^xj 
proud  of  the  antiquity  of  their  lovely 
island ;  which,  indeed,  they  insisted,  on 
what  authority  I  know  not,  to  have  been 
the  favorite  retreat  of  iCneas,  from  whom 
was  derived  the  name  of  iCnaria,  in  lieu 
of  that  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  of  Pithecusa  and  Arime,  which 
later  on  was  transformed  into  Inarime. 
The  etymologists  have  been  much  exer- 
cised by  these  names.  Humboldt  would 
not  hear  of  the  idea  that  the  name  of 
Pithecusa  was  derived  from  the  apes 
which  were  said  to  have  inhabited  the 
island,  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  there  could  have  been 
apes  there  at  all.  But  surely  there  might 
have  been  apes  there  as  well  as  on  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar?  It  is  much  more  like- 
ly, indeed,  that  there  were  apes  there  than 
that  the  giant  Typhoeus  was  buried  under 
Mount  Epomeo,  although  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil have  spread  the  report.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  modern  name  I  could  gain 
no  accurate  information.  But  in  a  little 
book  I  picked  up  in  a  shop  in  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  1  read  the  hazardous 
conjecture  that  it  was  derived  from  **  Is- 
cla,'*  which  was  corrupted  into  Ischia  — 
then  came  clouds  and  darkness.  But  of 
historical  reminiscences  the  little  book 
was  full  —  many  of  them  interesting,  if 
not  authentic.  I  was  asked  to  believe 
that  the  beauty  of  the  women  —  wh:c!i  in 
the  case  of  the  younger  ones  certainly 
might  be  fairly  admitted  —  was  due  to 
rather  an  arbitrary  proceeding  of  Alfonso 
the  First  of  Aragon,  who  drove  the  men 
out  of  the  island  when  he  had  conquered 
it,  and  gave  all  the  women  as  wives  to  his 
soldiers.  One  fact  was  pretty  well  estab- 
lished—  that  the  grand  old  castle,  situ- 
ated on  the  rock  of  basalt,  towering  above 
the  town  of  Ischia  proper,  was  built  by 
that  high-handed  potentate. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty- Ave  thousand  people  on  thU 
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little  island.  The  length  of  it  is  given  as 
nine  kilom^res,  its  breadth  five  kilome- 
tres, and  the  circumference  twenty-four 
kilometres.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
considerable  portion  is  covered  bv  Mount 
Epomeo,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  though  the  sides  are  cultivated  up  to 
the  very  base  of  the  crags,  it  seems  won- 
derful how  the  inhabitants  could  have 
lived,  if  it  were  not  that  they  depended 
on  the  prey  brought  to  them  in  the  season 
by  the  steamers  from  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  produce  of  the  sea,  which  they 
carried  for  sale  to  Naples.  But  the  labor 
of  these  poor  people  has  made  the  whole 
island,  from  the  shore  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  one  vast  garden,  rich  with 
olives,  cherries,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds, 
figs,  nectarines,  and  plums ;  every  vard  of 
land  at  all  cultivable  being  banked  up  by 
walls,  every  pound  of  earth  sedulously 
tended. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  have 
a  list  of  all  the  remarkable  people  who 
have  resorted  to  Ischiaas  a  pleasant  re- 
treat from  trouble,  or  who  have  gone 
there  in  search  of  health  and  repose;  but, 
unless  it  has  been  much  changed  of  late, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  any  one  ever 
selected  the  charming  island  as  a  place 
where  he  could  rest  in  peace  undisturbed 
by  any  apprehension  of  danger,  remote 
from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  world. 
For  it  certainly  was  not  a  quiet  island 
when  I  was  there.  There  was  plenty  of 
life  and  bustle  in  the  little  streets  of  the 
town.  The  vetturini  or  coach-drivers, 
the  muleteers  or  donkey-men,  the  files 
of  women,  and  boys  with  straw  hats  and 
baskets  to  dispose  of,  the  sellers  of  fruit, 
made  noise  enough  in  the  thoroughfares. 
And  then  down  by  the  beach  was  a 
tumult  of  labor  in  the  potteries  where 
they  made  tiles  and  earthenware  vessels, 
as  they  have  done  for  hundreds  of  years, 
thouu;h  it  is  probably  only  of  late  that 
those  manufactories  have  been  provided 
with  horrible  chimneys  which  send  up 
volumes  of  black  smoke  to  pollute  the 
pure  air. 

As  to  the  begi^ars,  they  pullulate  in  the 
place.  A  newspaper,  describing  a  person 
who  was  taken  up  for  a  small  theft,  spoke 
of  him  as  ^'  di profcssione  mendicante^'*  as 
it  mi;;ht  write  of  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or 
a  cler;;yman.  The  professors  have  regu- 
lar stands  or  stations  along  the  thorough- 
fares, and,  like  trout  in  a  stream,  wait  Tor 
their  prey.  In  the  early  morning  they 
distribute  themselves  along  the  main 
roads  leading  from  the  various  pensions 
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and  hotels  to  the  baths  in  the  town  below, 
so  that  no  one  could  pass  without  hearing 
a  supplication  for  every  twenty  yards  or 
so  from  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame  man  on 
crutches,  or  a  curious  deformity,  or  from 
some  old  person  who  thought  it  a  good 
thing  to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  take 
the  air  add  catch  up  a  few  halfpence  from 
the  early  travellers.  I  knew  nearly  all 
of  them  in  a  week;  but  once  I  made  a 
great  mistake,  for  as  I  was  turning  down 
by  a  narrow  lane  past  the  chemist's,  I  was 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  shriv- 
elled old  man,  not  quite  in  rags  indeed, 
but  still  not  over  well  dressed,  with  fine, 
flowing  hair  and  face  with  multitudinous 
wrinkles.  Propped  on  a  stick,  he  sat  on 
a  low  stool  by  the  wall.  I  stopped,  pro- 
duced a  small  coin,  and  placed  it  on  his 
knee.  But  instead  of  being  rewarded  by 
the  usual  outpouring  of  benedictions  and 
recommendations  to  many  saints,  I  was 
met  by  a  very  diflferent  form  of  speech, 
and,  in  fact,  the  old  gentleman  seemed 
very  much  inclined,  if  he  had  the  strength, 
to  give  me  a  whack  with  his  stick.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  in  the  place ;  so  I  was  very  cau- 
tious in  future  of  the  way  in  which  I 
offered  my  alms. 

After  the  last  flight  of  patients  had 
walked  or  driven  out  from  the  baths,  and 
the  sun  became  hot,  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  "  profession  of  mendicants  " 
vanished  like  ghosts  at  cock-crow,  but  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  boats  were  due 
from  Naples,  they  reappeared  on  quite  a 
different  line  ot  country,  and  took  up 
their  positions  along  the  roads  leading 
from  the  Marina,  where  the  landing-place 
was,  up  to  the  hotels ;  and  here  they  were 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  situation, 
for  the  ascent  being  very  sharp  from  the 
beach,  the  horses  —  spirited  little  beasts 
as  they  were  —  which  drew  the  carriages 
up  could  not  go  out  of  a  strained  walk, 
and  the  poorest  cripples  were  thus  en- 
abled to  hop  alongside  the  passenger  and 
weary  him  with  appeals  and  demonstra- 
tions of  their  infirmities.  Probably  this 
infliction  has  grown  out  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  island  as  a  health-giving 
resort.  In  times  gone  by  more  than  one 
great  personage,  as  my  little  book  tells 
me,  came  here  to  indulge  in  the  delight  of 
woe,  in  that  form  of  the  dolcefar  niente 
which  is  termed  meditation. 

But  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  though  many  naval  officers  and  En- 
glish tourists  visited  it  from  time  to  time, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  island 
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had  to  ask  "Where  is  Ischia?"  when  they 
read  the  account  of  the  terrible  earth- 
quake. Indeed,  we  all  do  not  know  it  was 
held  by  an  English  garrison  at  the  time  of 
the  old  war  with  France,  who  kindly  blew 
up  a  tower  of  great  antiquity  on  their 
evacuation  of  the  island,  as  a  mark  of 
satisfaction  at  their  going  home. 

"  I  am,*'  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  writing 
to  Pope  in  1717,  "lately  returned  from  an 
island  which,  were  it  set  out  in  its  true 
colors,  miijht  methinks  amuse  you  agree- 
ably enoui^h  for  a  minute  or  two.**  After 
describing  the  island  and  its  wonderful 
fruitfulness,  the  bishop  —  who  seems  to 
have  been  there  for  three  months,  though 
he  tells  us  nothing  of  the  circumstances 
under  whicli  he  was  resident,  or  how  he 
lived  —  gives  an  account  of  the  prospect 
from  Mount  Epomeo  over  the  bay  and 
islands,  and  writes  :  — 

This  n«»l)le  landscape  would  demand  an  im- 
agination as  warm,  and  numbers  as  flowing,  as 
your  own  t.>  describe  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  delicious  Isle,  as  they  are  without  riches 
and  honors,  so  are  they  without  the  vices  and 
follies  which  attend  them,  and  were  they  but 
as  much  strangers  to  Revenge  as  they  are  to 
Avarice  and  Ambition,  they  would  answer  the 
poetical  motions  of  the  Golden  Age  ;  but  they 
have  got,  as  an  alloy  to  their  happiness,  the 
evil  habit  of  murdermg  one  another  for  slight 
offences. 

That  habit  has  somewhat  died  out,  but 
the  people  are  still  sudden  in  quarrel. 
Crossing  to  Naples  one  day  in  the  steamer, 
three  gendarmes  boarded  us,  bringing 
with  them  a  malefactor  in  irons  —  heavy 
chains  on  his  legs  and  wrists,  clad  in  a  red 
tunic  with  a  piece  of  canvas  on  the  arm 
numbered  21,017,  ^  ""cd  muftin-cap,  coarse 
grey  linen  trousers  —  a  powerful  but  not 
ill-looking  young  man.  lie  had  stabbed 
a  friend  and  relative  in  a  quarrel,  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  now 
*ne  was  going  to  work  on  the  Mole  at 
Naples,  and  —  curiously  enough  —  my  in- 
formant remarked  that  *'it  may  be  a  good 
change  for  him,  as  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  being  swallowed  up  in  an  earthquake 
there !  *' 

However,  I  must  say,  for  my  part,  I 
never  saw  a  quarrel  nor  a  blow  struck 
during  my  residence  in  the  island,  though 
1  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be  called 
"vociferation,**  chietly  about  wliat  a  Lon- 
don cabman  would  c:ill  *'  fares.'* 

There  was  nevertheless  much  political 
excitement  in  the  island,  and  bright  yellow 
and  blue  posters  were  on  the  walls  calling 
upon  the  electors  to  vote  for  eminent  local 


politicians ;  bat  I  did  not  auite  understaad 
the  issues,  nor  indeed  the  position  the 
candidates  sought  to  attain  oy  the  favor 
of  the  Ischian  population. 

Every  evening  when  the  boats  came  in 
there  descended  on  the  island  a  flight  of 
newsboys  with  the  Roma,  the  Pongolo^ 
the  Capitan  Fracas sa,  etc.,  which  were 
eagerly  bought  up;  the  great  subjects  of 
discussion  at  the  time  being  the  cholera 
"which  had  been  imported  into  Egypt  by 
the  English,**  the  election  for  the  vacancy 
in  the  Parliament  for  Rome,  the  reception 
of  the  body  of  Romolo  Gessi  at  Naples, 
and  the  quarantine  —  which  was  now  in 
full  force. 

I  plead  guilty  to  having  spent  a  very 
lazy,  indolent  time,  in  which  I  resisted 
many  opportunities  to  improve  my  mind 
with  great  success.  But  really  the  morn- 
ing was.  necessarily  devoted  to  the  bath, 
and  the  day  was  passed  in  the  shade,  or 
in  siesta^  as  the  thermometer  generally 
stood  over  eighty  in  the  darkest  chamber; 
in  the  broad  day  it  was  impossible  to  ven« 
ture  out,  and  when  the  evening  came,  the 
only  chance  one  had  of  a  walk  was  some- 
what shortened  by  the  dinner-hour.  But 
still  f  was  enabled  to  go  out  a  little, 
though  I  did  not  make  the  excursion 
round  the  island  by  sea,  as  I  was  in- 
vited to  do  —  the  best  way,  it  is  said,  of 
seeing  the  wonderful  cliffs  of  lava  which 
form  bold  bluffs,  and  present  the  most 
fantastic  outlines  where  the  lava  came  in 
contact  with  the  water.  The  Campo  Saoto, 
or  cemetery,  of  Casamicciola,  stands  on 
one  of  these  bluffs  of  lava,  and  is  charm- 
ingly laid  out.  English  names  on  the 
tombstones  denote  that  even  the  marvel* 
lous  healthgiving  streams  of  Ischia  can- 
not avert  death.  The  /^rj^,  or  "burned 
ground,**  is  a  perfectly  arid  rock ;  but  in 
the  clefts  of  these  lava  streams  and  on 
the  surface  where  mould  has  gathered, 
there  is  a  brilliant  vegetation,  and  the 
quantities  of  Howering  myrtle  along  the 
coast,  particularly  near  the  cemeteryv 
are  astonishing.  Stone  pines,  Spanish 
broom,  and  cacti  of  various  sorts,  abound 
in  places  which  are  not  won  over  by  the 
vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fruit-tree;  and  in 
I  the  deep  dells  of  the  vallone  forming  the 
I  base  of  the  central  mountain  and  its  0^- 
;  shoots  are  the  hot  springs  of  mineral 
water,  coming  up  from  the  bowels  of  the 
I  earth,  to  be  turned  into  baths,  or  into 
cooking  water,  or  adapted  to  the  many 
purposes  for  which  the  inhabitants  have 
found  them  available.  In  one  ravine  there 
is    a  source   in   which   the   water   is 
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charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  that  it  is 
heard  making  a  noise  like  a  drum,  giving 
its  name  to  the  ravine  of  ya/  de  Tarn- 
burn.  In  another  valley  there  is  a  spring 
which  has  a  peculiar  property:  if  a  fowl 
is  put  into  it  the  feathers  come  off  with 
the  <;reatest  ease,  and  so  it  is  called  the 
Spenna  Pollnstro^  or  "pluck-fowl."  In 
another  vallone  there  is  a  spring  which 
bleaches  linen;  in  another  there  is  one 
which  the  people  declare  yielded  gold  and 
silver  in  times  past.  In  fact  the  island 
is  a  vast  laboratory  —  a  huge  medicine- 
chest.  But  we  know  now  what  are  the 
perils  which  attend  those  who  seek  health 
there. 

Although  there  was  not  much  variety 
in  the  aspect  of  the  little  villages,  Forio, 
Lacco  Ameno,  Fontana,  Serrara,  etc., 
when  the  day  was  not  too  hot  it  was 
pleasant  to  make  little  excursions  along 
the  roads,  narrow  and  dusty  as  they  were, 
shaded  by  trees  and  vines,  and  to  look 
down  from  some  culminating  point  on  the 
flat-roofed  houses,  scattered  irregularly  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hillside  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  sea,  each  with  its  little  church  and 
its  cafd,  its  priest,  and  its  gendarmes; 
swarming  with  children  generally  apy- 
proaching  a  primitive  condition  in  regard 
to  dress,  and  to  watch  the  women  at  work 
in  the  fields,  or  the  fishermen  engaged 
with  their  lines  close  at  hand  below.  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  fumarole^  or  smoke- 
holes,  from  which  vapor  and  smoke  are 
said  to  issue,  around  Epomeo  ;  nor  did  I 
visit  the  baths  whence  come  streams  of 
scalding  water  and  mud.  But  it  was  easy 
when  one  was  on  the  spot,  and  looked 
down,  from  an  elevated  point,  upon  the 
island  of  Procida,  the  islet  of  Levara, 
close  at  hand,  and  Ischia  itself,  and  then 
cast  his  eye  across  the  bay  to  Vesuvius, 
to  believe  that  those  truncated  pyramids 
rising  from  the  sea  were  in  fact  but  the 
ix)ints  of  the  craters  of  some  vast  volcano 
down  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

1  never  attempted  to  get  as  far  as  the 
lake,  which  is  an  ancient  crater  now  filled 
with  salt  water,  and  serving  as  a  little  port 
of  refuge  ;  nor  to  the  town  of  Ischia  by 
land,  content  with  the  picturesque  view, 
from  the  sea,  of  the  castle,  and  of  the  an- 
cient houses  along  the  beach. 

If  one  could  have  been  aware  of  the 
terrible  forces  which  were  at  work  beneath 
that  smiling  surface,  how  delusive  would 
the  whole  of  that  bright  pageant  —  the 
charming  little  villas  nestling  in  their  gar- 
dens, the  country  houses  white  as  snow, 
with  their  green  jalousies,  and  the  small 
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spires  of  the  chapels  piercing  the  mass  of 
foliage  —  have  appeared  !  It  is  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  years  since  the  last 
great  outburst  of  lava,  which  has  left  a 
broad  track,  called  the  Arso,  to  the  west 
of  Ischia,  sent  the  Syracusans  in  a  fright 
from  the  island,  which  the  colonists  of 
Euboea  abandoned  at  an  early  period  in 
consequence  of  awful  earthquakes,  with 
the  particulars  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. Until  Vesuvius  became  active 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it 
is  held  by  geologists  that  Ischia  was  the 
great  safety-valve  or  escape-pipe  for  the 
volcanic  agencies  at  work  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  But  all  the  eruptions  which  de- 
vastated the  island,  and  drove  out  two 
successive  colonizations  in  turn,  were  ap- 
parently stilled  forever. 

There  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  close  investi- 
gation into  the  actual  geological  condition 
of  the  island,  because  it  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  government  will 
permit  the  reconstruction  of  the  town  of 
Casamicciola,  which  will  otherwise  be 
certainly  immediately  proceeded  with  in 
spite  of  the  two  catastrophes  of  i88r  and 
of  last  July,  so  great- is  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters,  so  urgent  the  need  of  the  people 
of  the  island  for  extraneous  means  of 
support,  and  I  will  add,  so  |i;reat  is  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  itself  and  the  attrac- 
tions afforded  to  the  sick  and  weary.  In 
the  pursuit  of  health  and  of  repose  people 
will  brave. great  risks  of  death.  Perhaps 
some  research  will  determine  how  it  is 
that  Ischia  itself  and  its  proud  castle  have 
been  exempted  from  the  shocks  which 
have  twice  brought  ruin  on  a  hamlet  a  few 
miles  off. 

Undeterred  by  any  apprehension  of  the 
recent  outburst  of  these  forces  which  had 
given  such  a  warning  two  years  ago,  peo- 
ple were  busy  building  new  houses  and 
repairing  old,  and  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.  Some,  indeed,  had  settled 
down  quietly  amidst  their  vineyards  to 
abide  forever  —  that  is,  as  long  as  they 

lived;  among  them  a  lady,  Miss  M , 

who  had  a  charming  villa  perched  high 
above  La  Piccola  Sentinella,  who  gathered 
the  English  visitors  to  tea  and  music  of 
an  evening  before  dinner.  One  of  my 
acquaintance  proposed,  as  land  was  to  be 
had  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  buy  a  little  plot  on 
which  to  build  a  villa  which  should  be  a 
pied-d'terre  for  either  or  both  ;  and  when 
I  asked,  "What  about  the  earthquakes?*' 
he  laughed  and  said,  "There  won't  be  one 
for  a  thousand  years  ! " 

I  was  rather  struck  by  the  absence  of 
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birds ;  but  I  was  informed  that  quails 
came  in  considerable  quantities  to  the 
island  during  their  migration,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  a  determined  sportsman  might 
get  such  a  thing  as  a  partridjje.  There 
were  many  blackbirds,  indeed,  and  the 
inevitable  sparrow,  and  an  unusual  sort  of 
swallow,  differing  somewhat  in  color  and 
shape  from  our  own,  hawking  about  the 
cliffs. 

The  vegetable  wealth,  however,  of  the 
island  seemed  extraordinary,  and  the  table 
of  the  hotel  was  covered  at  meal-times 
with  delicious  fruit,  especially  figs,  as  well 
as  with  flasks  of  an  excellent  golden-col- 
ored wine,  made  from  the  grapes  which 
grew  in  our  host's  enclosure — equal,  he 
proudly  maintained,  to  the  finest  Capri  — 
and  I  was  told  of  one  peculiar  plant, 
called  the  ^iglio  di  Santa  Restituta^  which 
is  found  only  on  the  sea-beach  at  Lacco, 
close  to  Casamicciola.  This  plant  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
body  of  the  martyr  of  that  name  was 
drifted  across  the  sea  from  Naples,  and  it 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  But 
of  this,  and  of  many  other  things  which  I 
was  told,  I  cannot  answer  for  certain. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night  the  air  was 
filled  vvith  the  monotonous  notes  of  conch- 
shells,  sounded  by  the  watchers  over  the 
vineyards  and  gardens  to  scare  away 
thieves  and  birds.* 

Day  after  day  our  lives  quietly  glided 
on,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  island  which 
the  lotus-eaters  might  select,  it  was  this 
doomed  spot.  The  air  was  delicious,  but, 
unless  to  the  younger  and  more  intrepid, 
who  delighted  in  climbing  the  mountain, 
or  makini;  excursions  to  the  .small  towns, 
as  like  each  other  as  peas,  which  lay  nest- 
ling down  by  the  seaside  in  the  valleys 
formed  by  the  spurs  of  Mount  Epomeo, 
there  was  little  to  break  the  monotony  of 
going  down  to  the  baths  and  coming  up 
from  them,  and  the  intervals  between 
early  coffee,  the  midday  repast,  and  din- 
ner, till  bedtime  came,  according  to  one's 
taste,  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  watch- 
ing Vesuvius,  or  listening  to  the  music  in 
the  salon^  or  a  desultory  game  of  moder- 
ate whist.  Indeed  the  doctors  enjoined 
repose  as  one  of  the  concomitants  of  the 
bath,  and  patients  were  ordered  to  lie 
down  and  to  do  nothing  whatever  for  an 
hour  at  least  after  they  returned  to  the 
hotel  from  the  Stabilimento.  There  were 
amongst    the    company    several    accom- 
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plished  musicians,  especially  Mr.  Strove, 
a  young  gentleman  whose  fate  has  touched 
so  deeply  all  who  knew  him  —  an  admira- 
ble pianist,  whose  playing  was  full  of  ex- 
pression and  masterly  in  execution.* 

As  to  the  general  effect  of  the  baths  I 
could  not  quite  make  up  my  mind  ;  but  I 
certainly  thought  it  depressing.  The  lo- 
cal influence,  however,  was  unmistakably 
good  ;  and  I  was  emerging  rapidly  from  a 
state  of  crippledom  to  one  of  comparative 
activity.  I  was  exercised,  however,  about 
the  Gurgitello  because  there  was  in  con- 
nection with  it  some  apparatus  I  conld 
not  quite  understand.  There  was  a  steam- 
engine  at  work,  and  I  could  not  quite  see 
the  necessity  for  such  an  adjunct  if  there 
was  a  natural  soreente.  And  then  once 
or  twice  I  hearcl  strange  noises  down 
below  in  the  earth,  or  fancied  I  did,  right 
through  the  marble ;  but  when  I  spoke  of 
them  to  the  attendant,  he  smiled  and  sud 
**it  was  the  water  in  the  pipes."  And 
making  a  similar  remark  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  establishment, 
he  asked  me  rather  tartly  if  I  "did  not 
hear  noises  in  a  bath  at  home  when  I 
turned  on  the  water." 

Although  there  were  photographs  of 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  earthquake 
two  years  ago,  and  there  were  traces  of 
its  effects  on  the  church  walls,  and  in  the 
masses  of  ruins  of  the  houses  a  short 
way  above  the  Piccola  Sentinella,  I  could 
not  get  any  one  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
there  was  danger  of  a  similar  disturbance. 
Certainly  if  for  a  restoration  to  health  it 
was  worth  while  running  a  little  risk, 
there  was  reason  for  coming  to  Ischia; 
for  I  saw  day  after  dav  people  who  had 
arrived  in  a  state  of  suffering  and  decrep- 
itude making  progress  towards  recovery 
of  peace  of  body  at  all  events. 

At    five    o'clock     every   morning   the 
steamer  went  off  with  the  hotel  commis* 
sioners  and  the  early  risers  to  Naples. 
Another  went  later  in  the  day.     And  both 
returned  in  the  evening,  generally  brings 
<  in^  a  contins[ent  of  visitors  to  the  various 
hotels  —  the  Manzi,  the  Pension  de  Rome, 
I  the  Villa  Verde,  and  all  the  other  villas 
turned  during  the  season  into  boarding- 
houses  and  restaurants.     The  arrivals  of 
the  steamers  were  perhaps  the  incidents 
'  of  life   which  exercised  the  greatest  at- 
traction for  the  visitors.    There  was  gen- 
erally an  irregular  procession  down  to  the 

Marina,  as  the  smoke  rising  from  over 

I 

!  *  He  W.-I4  at  the  piano  pUyiiiR  Chopin* •  'MftrrAr 
I  Fumthrr"  .1  {.ivorite  piece  of  his,  when  the  eartliqaAlM 
'  destroyed  the  hotel. 
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the  side  of  the  hill  announced  the  ap- 
proach from  Procida  of  the  "  Leone  "  or 
its  fellow,  although  nothing  more  interest- 
ing might  be  expected  than  the  landing  of 
a  few  passengers  at  the  little  quay,  and 
the  overhauling  of  the  bundles  and  bas- 
kets and  portmanteaus  of  the  fresh  arrivals 
by  the  vigilant  officers  of  the  Dazio.  This 
is  not  the  place  in  which  to  vent  the  feel- 
ings I  entertain  against  that  abominable 
institution  —  the  Dazio  —  which  seems 
the  most  perfect  contrivance  for  crushing 
the  poor  and  breaking  down  all  internal 
trade  that  ever  was  devised,  an  octroi  of 
the  most  tyrannous  and  vicious  kind,  the 
plague  of  Italy  from  end  to  end. 

I  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  invited 
to  a  picnic  party  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome,  and  who  took  with  him  a  litre  of 
wine  to  contribute  to  the  repast.  The 
wine  was  not  needed,  and  so  he  brought 
it  back ;  and  because  he  returned  by  an- 
other road,  and  passed  another  gate,  he 
had  to  pay  duty  upon  the  litre,  although 
he  could  prove  that  he  had. taken  it  out 
of  the  city  a  couple  of  hours  before.  At 
Ischia,  a  small  army  of  these  soldiery 
of  the  Customs,  with  sword-bayonets  and 
rifles,  in  full  uniform,  are  at  each  landing- 
place  to  inspect  everything  that  arrives, 
and  to  carry  off  every  article  liable  to 
duty  to  the  Dazio,  although  it  has  been 
carried  only  from  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cost  of  such  a  force  must  be  very 
great ;  but  I  am  told  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  maintaining  the  Dazio  is  that 
it  gives  employment  to  a  certain  number 
of  able-bodied  men  of  a  military  charac- 
ter, and  prevents  their  becoming  trouble- 
some. To  the  Daziari  must  be  added  a 
force  of  gendarmerie  in  cocked  hats  and 
long  dress-coats,  armed  to  the  teeth.  The 
population  generally  are  peaceable,  and 
not  criminal,  but  they  are  quarrelsome 
enough,  and  the  use  of  the  stiletto  in  de« 
ciding  arguments  is  not  unknown  amongst 
them.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  had 
but  few  pleasures  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  :  but  certainly  they  had  also  fine 
bursts  of  idleness  when  the  numerous 
saints'  days  and  feasts  liberated  them  from 
any  claim  of  duty  except  idling  or  dancing 
the  tarantella  in  the  evening.  They  were 
much  given  to  fireworks,  and  on  St.  Pe- 
ter's bay,  the  29th  of  June,  the  fishermen 
celebrated  the  festival  of  their  patron 
saint  by  a  procession  in  the  streets,  and 
by  a  great  gathering  in  front  of  the  wine- 
shops. 

Now  and  then  a  few  of  the  boatmen 
came  up  to  the  hotel,  the  servants,  male 


and  female,  turned  out  in  the  hall,  and  the 
visitors  assembled  to  see  them  dance  the 
tarantella,  which  I  must  admit,  after  a 
while,  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  it  appeared  to  afford  to  those  who  took 
part  in  it.  Then,  of  course,  we  had  con- 
jurors and  photographers  and  strolling 
minstrels.  By  degrees  the  visitors  to  the 
hotel  formed  themselves  into  little  cliques, 
not  always  hostile  or  indifferent  —  a  com- 
mon point  of  union  between  them  being 
formed  by  little  lierri,  Mrs.  Struve's  pet 
terrier,*  which  went  incessantly  from  one 
group  to  the  other  in  search  of  fun  or  ex- 
citement ;  and  by  the  music  every  evening 
which,  varying  occasionally  in  its  merits 
and  attractions  in  some  respects,  never 
failed  when  Mr.  Struve  was  playing,  or 

when  the  lovely  voice  of was  heard 

through  open  windows,  to  fill  the  salon. 

I  began  to  know  the  people  in  Casa- 
micciola.  On  my  way  to  the  baths,  I 
exchanged  daily  civilities  with  a  very  in- 
telligent-looking and  courteous  apothe- 
cary. He  always  took  off  his  hat  with  a 
"  Buon  giorno,  signor."  I  returned  his 
salutation,  and  occasionally  we  exchanged 
an  observation  about  the  weather,  agree- 
ing that  it  was  very  hot,  as  it  certainly 
was,  I  had  my  pet  beggars,  who  came  in 
for  a  copper  when  I  happened  to  possess 
one,  as  I  had  my  aversions  —  harpies 
whom  I  often  put  myself  to  immense  in- 
convenience to  avoid  by  sudden  retreats 
or  devious  wanderings,  to  turn  their  flanks. 
My  vetturino,  Antonio, f  established  such 
a  vested  interest  in  me,  that  he  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  go  near  me,  but  appro- 
priated me  at  once  the  moment  I  appeared 
in  sight,  whether  I  wished  it  or  not.  On 
one  person,  however,  I  could  make  no 
impression  —  afi  old  woman  who  kept 
the  sale  e  tabacchi  establishment  on  the 
Marina,  where  I  used  to  resort  when  I 
wanted  something  to  smoke ;  the  min- 
ghetta  tabacchi  2X  \\d,  a  piece  being  the 
highest  form,  and  most  expensive,  of  to- 
bacco enjoyments  .known  to  the  place. 
This  old  lady,  somehow  or  other,  appeared 
to  have  formed  the  idea  that  I  was  a 
coiner,  and  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
take  any  piece  of  solid  money  from  me, 
whether  five-franc,  two-franc,  or  one  fraDC. 
She  must  have  paper;  otherwise  she  pre- 
tended she  had  no  change  and  could  not 
give  me  the  tobacco.  So  occasionally 
when  I  happened  to  have  none  of  the 
dirty  little  parallelograms  of  the  National 

*  Saved,  the  only  survivor  of  that  partv. 

t  I  cannot  ascertain  his  fate ;  an  excellent  fellow. 
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Bank,  which  I  suppose  she  thought  could 
not  be  forged,  I  had  to  send  in  Antonio 
to  buy  my  cigars.  The  padre  of  the  little 
chapel  on  the  hill  and  I  had  also  got  to 
speaking  terms,  and  I  was  familiar  with 
the  postman.  But  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  were  for  the 
most  part  baffled  by  want  of  a  proper 
medium  in  which  to  express  our  thoughts. 
The  priest,  indeed,  thought  that  Latin 
might  be  useful ;  but  quotations  from 
Virgil  and  bits  of  Horace  did  not  always 
supply  means  of  conversation  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  hour. 

There  are  repeated  entries  in  my  diary 
as  to  the  appearance  of  Vesuvius  ;  but  of 
course  I  could  not  maintain  my  view  that 
it  was  unusually  active  in  face  of  the  opn 
posiiion  of  people  who  knew  better,  and 
who  declared  there  was  **  nothing  un- 
usual." On  the  26th  of  June :  **  Vesu- 
vius very  active  to-day;  an  unusually 
dense  and  lofty  column  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  summit  like  a  plume  from  a  staff- 
officer's  cocked  hat."  On  the  28th  of 
June:  "Strange  noises  in  the  air,  as  if 
of  rolling  thunder  very  high  up.  I  was 
told  it  was  from  the  workmen.  For  the 
last  three  days  fifteen  or  sixteen  men 
armed  with  wooden  rammers,  like  those 
formerly  used  by  street  paviors,  have 
been  on  the  top  of  a  house  down  below 
us  pounding  down  a  concrete  of  white 
cement  of  which  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses 
here  are  made.  They  advance  in  line, 
thumping  with  regularity  like  one  man 
and  singing  in  chorus,  and  when  they 
have  crossed  along  from  side  to  side  of 
the  roof,  they  wheel  in  line  and  return  the 
same  way.  To-day  the  work  seemed  com- 
plete, and  they  marched  round  the  build- 
ing in  procession.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
they  who  made  the  noise  I  heard." 

**  June  30.  —  The  young  cavalry  officer. 
Miss  Koberton,  and  the  charming  P'loren- 
tine  lady  who  speaks  English  so  well, 
started  ofT  on  horseback  and  went  up  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Epomeo,  whence 
they  had  a  lovely  view  ail  over  the  bay  and 
the  islands.  I  was  not  able  to  join  them, 
as  I  could  not  yet  manage  the  saddle; 
but  I  went  out  to  look  through  my  glass 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  in  order  to  make 
them  out.  As  I  rested  it  on  the  wall  1 
ielt  a  strange  kind  of  tremor,  as  if  the 
stones  were  shaking." 

**  Jitly  3. —  I  was  awake  at  dawn,  and 
looked  out  on  the  sea.  It  was  steel-col- 
ored. The  mountains  in  the  background 
seemed  purple  and  black.  Vesuvius 
poured  out  jet-black  smoke,  the  effect  of 


the  light  behind.  The  fumes  from  the 
crater,  being  opaque,  seemed  to  me  as  if 
a  sheet  of  ebon  darkness  was  suspended 
in  the  sky,  whereas  the  smoke  is  really 
snowy  white,  and  turned  so  when  the  sun 
came  out  upon  it  The  coast-line  was 
quite  clear  when  the  sun  rose  at  4.32  from 
behind  the  range  opposite  my  window,  but 
it  was  obscured  by  a  huge  cloud,  which 
formed,  apparently,  behind  the  hill,  and 
floated  right  over  Vesuvius.  The  steely 
sea,  like  a  mountain  lake,  on  the  still  ex- 
panse of  which  the  hulls  and  sails  were 
reflected,  was  studded  with  the  speronari^ 
which  seemed  as  if  carved  out  of  charcoals- 
black  as  the  volcanic  smoke.  Down  be- 
low my  window  the  little  steamer  for 
Naples  was  just  waking  up,  and  a  solitary 
figure  walked  along  the  pier.  A  smafl 
boat  was  moving  off  from  the  shore— >  I 
qould  hear  the  sound  of  oars  from  which 
broken  lines  of  the  water  scarred  the  still 
surface,  moving  on  in  widening  curves 
from  the  beach.  The  tile-makers'  chim- 
neys were  busy  polluting  the  morning  air, 
and  from  the  Marina  a  sweep  of  vine,  iig, 
and  olive  lands,  dotted  -by  flat-roofed 
houses  with  white  lines  of  green  lattices, 
rose  up  to  Piccola  Sentinella,  higher  and 
higher  still,  up  to  the  brighest  green, 
laden  with  grapes  and  fruit,  to  the  foot  of 
the  yellow-white  rocks  which  form  the 
serrated  peaks  of  Mount  Epomeo.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  picture.  Is  Typhoeus,  who 
dwells  beneath,  dead.'  Or' will  he  ever 
struggle  again  to  get  out  at  the  Olympi* 
ans  ?  The  shape  of  the  indent  of  the 
mountain,  in  which  the  houses  which 
form  the  town  cluster  or  spread  with 
terraces,  the  wavy  lines  of  which  are  -hid- 
den by  the  trees,  is  that  of  a  teacup  —  a 
semisphere  turned  outwards." 

The  heat  at  midday  drove  most  of  us 
to. take  refuge  in  darkened  rooms  and  en- 
joy the  universal  siista;  but  morning  and 
evening  were  heavenly.  In  a  week  more 
the  sun  became  intensely  powerful  at  noon. 
I  have  an  entry  in  my  diary  for  the  loth 
of  July :  **  7  A.M.  Thermometer  80**  in  my 
room."  Just  at  this  time  the  passenger 
boats  brought  great  crowds  of  visitors, 
mostly  Italians;  and  their  influence  was 
felt  in  a  proposal  to  change  the  hour  of 
the  table  d'hote,  so  as  to  have  the  colia* 
stone  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  dinner  at 
half  past  eight,  which  to  the  English  fac- 
tion was  distasteful. 

So  **  delicious,"  to  use  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's adjective,  did  I  find  the  island,  that 
I  it  was  with  the  greatest  regret  I   found 
I  myself  compelled  to  shorten  my  visit,  and 
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that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  strike  out  into 
the  world  and  all  its  tumults  from  that 
quiet,  happy  resting-place,  ^or  some  days 
before  my  departure  I  had  to  hurry  to  and 
fro  between  the  island  and  Naples,  so  that 
I  did  not  keep  my  usual  regular  notes  of 
the  trivial  events  of  each  day.  But  when 
I  had  at  last  to  pack  up  my  portmanteau, 
I  made  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  with 
myself  that  I  would  soon  return,  and  in- 
deed I  told  Madame  Dombr^  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  visit  her  again  ere  I  finally 
turned  my  face  towards  England.  What 
determined  me  mainly  to  leave  was  the 
fact  that  I  had  experienced  all  the  benefit 
which  I  thought  it  possible  the  baths 
could  bestow,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to 
go  to  Rome  while  it  was  yet  possible  to 
stir  out  in  the  steets,  in  order  to  visit  a 
friend  who  was  about  to  leave  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  to  take  a  look  at  the  new 
and  interesting  excavations  in  the  Forum. 

What  a  happy,  pleasant  company  I  left ! 
Even  those  who  were  most  troubled  by 
their  ailments  were  gathering  up  their 
spirits  under  the  influence  of  the  pure  air 
and  the  effects  of  the  mineral  waters. 
The  intimacy  of  the  table  d'h6te  had  de- 
veloped with  my  neighbors  into  something 
like  friendship.  The  day  I  bade  them 
good-bye  I  was  surprised  by  an  ejacula- 
tion from  a  young  lady.  *'  How,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you!" 
"  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  compliment,"  I  said,  *'if  I  thought 
you  did  not  mean  that  you  wished  to  go  to 
Hombur;^  or  Monte  Carlo,  or  some  livelier 
spot  than  this.  Why  should  you  desire  to 
leave  beautiful  Ischia?"  *' l^ecause,"  she 
replied  laughingly,  "I  am  afraid  of  being 
swallowed  up  in  one  of  those  horrible 
eartliquakes."  * 

I  see  her  fair  young  face  as  I  recall  the 
words;  I  see  through  the  open  windows 
the  groups  seated  in  the  salon  listening  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  voices  ever  heard,  or 
to  the  strains  of  the  music  which "  Sir. 
Struve  led  with  sucii  exquisite  taste.  I 
see  the  (ierman  artists  seated  in  one  of 
the  bowers  over  their  coffee  and  ciga- 
rettes, t!ie  maimed  soldiers  pacing  the 
gravelled  walk,  and  all  the  little  coteries 
gossiping  in  their  easy-chairs  on  the  open 
terrace  looking  out  upon  the  sea.  My  eye 
wanders  back  over  that  lovely  island  which 
Bishop  Berkeley  described  to  Pope  as 
"an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth  ;"  and  I 
ask  myself,  is  it  possible  that  in  the  twink- 


ling of  an  eye,  in  fifteen  seconds,  such  a 
scene  of  human  happiness  and  industry, 
peace  and  pleasure,  should  have  been 
swept  into  a  common  ruin  in  one  of  the 
most  awful  catastrophes  recorded  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  world? 

William  Howard  Russell. 


•  It  wis  licr  {\lt 


a  few  days  afterward-j  that  fear  was 


From  Nature. 
JAPANESE  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  we  described  in 
Nature  a  few  of  the  principal  of  the  scien- 
tific and  learned  organizations  which  had 
sprung  up  in  recent  years  in  Japan,  in  im- 
itation of  the  societies  of  Western  coun- 
tries. The  faculty  for  combination  and 
organization  woulci  appear  to  be  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  by  the  Japanese,  for  on 
all  hands  we  find  them  establishing  so- 
cieties for  political,  self-help,  philan- 
thropic, industrial,  commercial,  scientific, 
and  literary  purposes.  The  comparative 
infancy  of  the  press,  and  the  consequent 
slowness  and  difficulty  of  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  have  rendered  these  organiza- 
tions of  great  value  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  country.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  spread  into  every  depart- 
ment of  national  life  is  well  shown  by  a 
paper  recently  contributed  by  Herr  P. 
Mayet  to  the  "Transactions  of  the  Ger- 
man Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,"  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  in 
this  article.  Societies  for  philanthropic 
and  political  purposes,  though  probably 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  any 
others,  are  entirely  omitted  as  beside  the 
present  purpose,  which  is  to  show  how 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  research  is 
penetrating  everywhere  amongst  this  in- 
teresting people.  It  is  important,  too,  to 
note  that  these  societies  are  everywhere 
fostered  and  promoted  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  country,  including  most  of  the  im- 
perial princes  and  the  ministers  of  State, 
and  that  they  appear  to  be  due  in  all 
cases  except  one  to  native  initiation,  un- 
assisted by  foreigners.  The  exception  is 
the  Seismological  Society,  which  owes  its 
existence  and  its  excellent  work  to  the 
efforts  of  Professor  Milne  of  the  Engi- 
neering College  of  Tokio.  Recently,  as 
we  learn  from  Herr  Mayet,  a  Japanese 
section  of  this  society  has  been  formed, 
with  numerous  native  members,  papers 
in  Japanese,  and  a  native  journal  contain- 
ing original  as  well  as  translated  contribu- 
tions.   Three  of  the  societies  at  present 
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in  existence  have  come  down  from  an- 
cient times.  These  are  the  Numismatic 
and  Archaeological  Societies,  and  an  as- 
sociation of  I'^-players,  similar  to  our 
own  chess-clubs.  A  society  for  the  pro- 
tection and  restoration  of  ancient  build- 
ings, nearly  all  of  which  are  naturally 
temples,  has  recently  been  founded,  with 
the  energetic  support  of  the  present  for- 
eign minister.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, there  is  a  society  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Chinese  literature ;  but  the  more 
practical  spirit  of  Young  Japan  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  association  for  propagating  the 
employment  of  the  kana  or  syllabaries  in 
Japanese  literature.  The  importance  of 
the  object  of  this  society  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  a  Japanese  boy 
of  the  scholarly  class  takes  from  five  to 
seven  years  to  learn  the  sounds  of  the 
Chinese  characters,  and  then  he  has  to 
commence  to  learn  their  meaning.  Herr 
Mayet  well  observes  that  so  long  as  the 
Japanese  youth  are  so  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  race  for  knowledge  they 
can  hardly  hope  for  victory  against  West- 
ern lads,  who,  according  to  this  writer's 
estimate,  are  at  twelve  years  of  age  nearly 
six  years  in  advance  of  the  Japanese  boy 
of  the  same  age.  To  remove  this  obstacle 
by  the  employment  of  the  system  of  forty- 
seven  syllables,  now  in  use  in  books  in- 
tended for  the  common  people,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  society,  which  has  for  presi- 
dent the  vice  finance  minister.  Passing 
over  some  art  societies,  we  come  to  two 
intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  French 
and  German  languages  respectively.  One 
of  these  is  honored  by  the  support  of  an 
imperial  prince.  The  French  society  is 
working  on  a  French-Japanese  dictionary, 
while  both  aim  at  the  publication  of  trans- 
lations from  useful  works  in  these  lan- 
guao;es.  Those  hitherto  published  appear 
to  deal  chiefly  with  political  science,  a 
study  which  appears  to  attract  much  of 
the  energy  and  intellect  of  the  rising  gen- 
ercition.  A  Statistical  Society  appears 
also  to  be  very  successful,  with  its  period- 
ical publication.  The  Polytechnic  Asso- 
ciation has  for  its  object  the  extension  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  mechanical 
inventions,  and  their  application   to  the 


increase  of  production  in  JapaD.  Agii^ 
cultural,  dendrological,  and  forestry  so- 
cieties are  also  in  existence,  and  we  may 
specially  note,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
Fisheries  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  for  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  Japanese  fisheries. 
Many  of  these  associations  are,  it  will  be 
observed,  exceedingly  practical  in  their 
aims,  and  if  the  members  can  succeed 
in  having  their  discussions  and  re* 
searches  circulated  among;  the  peoplCt 
much  good  will  undoubtedly  result.  The 
Geographical  Society  of  Tokio  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  columns* 
but  there  is  also  a  Biological  Society  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  native  professor 
of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Tokio. 
Medical  societies  also  are  numerous, 
whether  for  purposes  of  study  or  to 
afford  aid  and  relief  to  the  indigent  sick. 
The  society  for  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  books  with  regard  to  domestic 
industries  must  be  of  much  public  utility. 
Of  a  more  purely  scientific  cast  is  the 
association  for  publishing  a  dictionary  of 
technical  terms  in  various  departments  of 
science  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
process  of  finding  these  termini  technici 
is  far  from  an  easy  one.  They  have  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Chinese,  and  have 
frequently,  perhaps  generally,  to  be  iwAJf- 
ufactured  by  combinations  of  the  Chi- 
nese ideographic  signs,  which  often  have 
but  a  strained  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  object  to  be  named. 

In  concluding  his  paper  Herr  Mayet 
says :  "  Our  glance  at  the  Japanese  so- 
cieties of  Tokio  exhibits  a  wealth  of 
active  ideal  life  and  earnest  endeavor. 
A  warm  patriotic  pulsation  is  percepti- 
ble everywhere,  and  gives  an  assurance 
of  the  healthiness  of  the  Japanese  popu- 
lar mind.  We  have  here,  it  is  true,  only 
the  beginning  of  association,  but  it  prom- 
ises much,  and  the  movement  will  un* 
doubtedly  be  a  constantly  growing  one.** 
After  all,  however,  the  ultimate  value  of 
any  learned  society  is  measured  by  the 
work  which  it  has  done,  and  we  have  as 
yet  but  little  opportunity  of  applylD|f 
this  test  to  the  associations  of  Japan. 
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